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AMHERST  COLLEGE, 


THE    EXHIBIT. 

The  e-xhibit  of  Amberst  College  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Photographs.  These  included  the  president  and  distinguisheil  alumni,  tlie 
gronmls  and  buildings,  laboratories,  class  rooms,  and  equipment. 

2.  Literature  for  distribution,  including  catalogues  and  copies  of  an  illus- 
trated immphlet  describing  the  college  and  its  work,  and  giving  a  brief  account 
of  its  history  and  usefulness. 

•  The  common  schools  of  the  United  States  at  the  exposition  are  treated  of  In  Chapter 
XIV  of  Volume  I  of  this  Report.  Chapter  XV  Includes  the  technical  schools,  art  schools, 
and  certain  other  Institutions.  The  educational  systems  of  foreign  countries,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  exposition,  arc  considered  in  the  chapter  following  the  present  one  (Chap- 
ter XXII). 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

nV  DR.  O.  R.  CHADWELL. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  from  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  consisted  chiefly  of 
spe<:-imens  of  preserved  tissue  from  the  department  of  pathology  and  of  tracings 
and  charts  illustrating  laboratory  experiments  In  tlie  department  of  physiology. 

The  pathological  dei)artment  sent  100  si)ecimens  of  the  human  appendix  ver- 
miformis,  illustrating  the  various  stages,  of  inflammation.  These  were  mounted 
in  heavy  test  tubes  in  a  medium  composed  of  Kaiserling*s  fluid  No.  3,  to  which 
had  been  added  gelatin  to  make  a  solid  medium.  This  method  was  devised 
by  Dr.  W.  II.  Watters,  of  the  department  of  imthology,  and  preserves  the 
original  colors  of  the  tissue.  There  were  also  I*etrl  dish  prei^arations  of  otlier 
tissues  mounted  in  the  same  medium. 

Tlie  pliyslological  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Associate  Prof.  Arthur  W. 
Weysse,  sent  tracings  illustrating  the  electro-motive  phenomena  in  muscle, 
tracings  from  the  sphygmograph,  cardiograph,  stethograph,  and  chest  panto- 
graph, these  tracings  all  being  the  results  of  routine  woric  by  the  students.  Tbe 
exhibit  also  contained  many  photographs  of  the  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and 
dispensary  clinicjil  rooms,  demonstrating  tlie  facilities  for  tbe  instruction  of 
metiical  students  in  a  modern  medical  school. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 


THE    EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  tlie  college  during  the 
nineteen  years  since  Its  foundation  in  188o,  and  to  show  the  standard  of  the 
work  done  by  the  students. 

The  nature  of  the  equipment  was  shown  l»y  a  map  of  the  grounds,  comprising 
53  acres,  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Olmsted  &  Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  Mass. ;  photo- 
graphs, ground  plans,  archite<-t's  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  the  two  academic 
buildings — Taylor  hall  and  Dalton  hall — the  six  halls  of  residence,  the  gymna- 
sium, and  the  new  library  building  now  in  course  of  erection ;  photograi>hs  of 
laboratories  and  scientific  apparatus  designed  l)y  the  scientific  dei»artments,  lists 
of  Important  sets  of  periodicals  in  the  library',  and  an  account  of  the  si)eclal 
libraries. 

The  character  of  the  academic  work  done  i»y  the  students  was  shown  by  a 
collection  of  over  400  books,  articles,  and  reviews  published  by  present  members 
of  the  faculty  and  present  and  former  students,  together  with  a  complete  set  of 
the  dissertations  publislied  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
and  one  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  monographs  (original  research  pai)ers)  pub- 
lished up  to  June,  1004 ;  also  two  volumes  of  rei)orts  on  labor  and  capital  by  mem- 
bers of  the  major  class  in  economics,  typewritten  and  bound.  A  card  catalogue  of 
about  3.0<)0  cards,  forming  an  index  of  articles  and  documents  on  subjects 
connected  with  economic  anthroiwlogy,  prepared  by  another  class  in  economics, 
was  exhibited.  Examination  iiapers  set  in  dilTorent  subjects  in  the  May  exam- 
inations, 1004,  and  answer  l)ooks,  chosen  arbitrarily,  were  exhibited. 
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Tlie  geognpbica]  department  exhibited  maps  atkl  surveys  of  tlie  neighbor bood 
and  drawings  of  fossils  collected  by  the  students. 

The  following  statistics  and  charts  were  exhibited^  Lists  of  former  holders 
of  fellowships,  showing  academic  distinctions  gained,  and  present  and  past 
oceapMtioQs:  complete  statistics  concerning  the  600  alumnae  of  the  college; 
BiiBiber  of  students  in  each  year  since  the  opening  of  the  college;  geographical 
distribution  of  the  1J15  students  wlio  have  attended  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
geograpbical  distribution  of  present  students;  the  schokirshiiis  available  for 
gmdoates  and  undergraduates;  subjects  studied  by  the  students;  higher 
degrees  obtained  by  students;  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  self-govern- 
lueBt  association  of  students ;  results  of  physical  trauiing  as  shown  by  measure- 
ments of  students  from  18S5  to  1904. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

BY    WALTER   A.    PAYNE. 


THE    EXHIBIT. 

The  University  of  Chicago  exhibit  was  installed  hi  a  booth  28  by  28  feet, 
constructed  in  a  style  of  architecture  (English  gothic)  expressive  of  that  used 
in  the  university  buildings.  The  purpose  of  the  university  exhibit  was  in  gen- 
eral to  show  the  material  equipment  of  the  university  in  buildings  and  grounds, 
but  more  particularly  to  present  siieeial  features  in  which  excellence  has 
characterized  the  work  of  certain  departments. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  university  in  buildings  and  grounds  was 
presented:  First,  by  a  model  constructed  on  a  scale  of  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.  Second,  by  a  series  of  enlarged  pliotognii)Iis,  artistically 
framed  and  displayed  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  booth,  showing  interior  and 
exterior  features  of  the  buildings. 

The  features  to  which  si>ecial  attention  was  given  were: 

First.  The  exhibit  of  the  university  press.  Special  interest  attached  to  this 
exhibit,  because  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the  only  Americnin  institution 
which  maintains  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university  a  department  fully 
eqnrpped  for  the  publication  and  handling  of  books  and  perimlioals.  The 
exhibit  included  300  books  and  pamphlets.  In  which  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  leading  scholars  of  this  and  other  institutions  are  presented  to  the  public. 
In  addition  the  university  press  publishes  13  periodicals,  including  The  Botan- 
k-al  Gazette.  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  The  Asti-opliysical  Journal, 
TW  jMiruiU  i»f  (Mi*lf*i3\  Tti*_*  Joiiriial  *?f  Political  Economy,  Mtxlem  Philolotrj', 
Tim  Altti!H(!fin  Jo^riml  <if  8<nnUic  l-aDiiusiges  and  Literatures.  The  Americ»'\n 
JoOTttt  of  Tlif^l^gy.  s»n*l  The  S^h<«*l  R%niew.  Bound  volumes  of  these  were 
Pfci^twi  toiilttitPtl  ilwitanif^l  ex<-t*!It*M^'e.  as  well  as  scholarship,  is  one  of  the 
tfcinictrrliitir  feaiturvs  of  tliese  puiilimti^itis. 

ffe««ML  TliB  ejltHrfl  froiij    Rycr^nn    j^liysical   lal>oratoi*y.     This   consistinl   of 

fa)  Tlie  fiiterf«tjn«?lt!r  tta*  inventhtu  of  A.  A.  Michelson,  which  has  revolu- 
tiotiljcnl  the  ftcleaiv  oC  rxact  uieasunnnrjjt-  It  also  gave,  in  Professor  Michel- 
■cHl'fl  InndU)  <iiiir  fltitt  kutiwU^ilFTi'  t»f  tin*  iltstrlbution  of  light  in  s[>ectral  lines. 

(ki  TW  t^teloil  i|)iK^lrci»cope^  aN*  the  Invention  of  A.  A.  Michelson,  which  has 
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opened  up  a  new  and  extremely  fertile  field  of  Investigation.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant recent  researches  upon  the  nature  of  radiation  have  l>een  made  through 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  echelon. 

(c)  The  harmonic  analyzer,  the  invention  of  A.  A.  Michelson  and  S.  W.  Strat- 
ton,  the  first  thoroughly  successful  machine  for  the  resolution  of  complex 
curves  into  their  simple  harmonic  elements,  or  the  synthesis  of  complex  curves 
from  their  simple  harmonic  elements.  -     . . 

Third.  The  astronomical  exhihit.  This  consisted  of  56  glass  i)ositives  suit- 
ably illuminated  by  concealed  electric  lights,  and  presenting  some  of  the  results 
of  reseacb  work  done  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  department  in  Yerkes 
Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  A  number  of  transparencies  effect- 
ively illustrated  the  instruments  in  use  at  the  observatory  and  the  buildings 
themselves.  The  features  which  could  be  exhibited  by  this  institution  only, 
were  large-sized  photographs  of  the  sun  taken  with  the  spectro-heliograph  in 
monochromatic  light  (calcium  II  and  K),  displaying  the  distribution  of  the 
calcium  fiocculi  at  diflferent  solar  levels.  Large  photographs  of  the  moon  and 
of  nebula?,  as  well  as  large-scale  spectra  with  vertical  enlargement,  all  of 
sui>erior  excellence,  were  exhibited.  The  spectra  of  the  fourth  type  have  never 
elsewhere  been  attained  in  equal  perfection.  The  two  large  transparencies  of 
regions  in  the  Milky  Way,  obtained  with  the  unique  Bruce  photographic  tele- 
scope, were  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  The  entire  exhibit  was  compactly 
arranged  in  a  small  dark  room,  and  was  well  calculated  to  give  the  observer  a 
clear  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  modern  astronomy. 


CHRISTIAN   BROTHERS   COLLEGE,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  this  college  was  installed  in  answer  to  the  circular  issued  by 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  the  department  of  education  and  social  economy. 
The  faculty  of  the  college  had  puri)Osed  making  a  joint  exhibit  with  the  other 
colleges  under  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  the  United  Statt*s,  but  this 
plan  was  not  carried  Into  effect 

The  exhibits  are  the  actual  class  work  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  science 
and  arts  departments  of  the  college.  They  include  synopses  of  lessons  given 
in  mathematics,  literature,  the  modern  languages,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
drawing.  There  are  14  volumes  of  pai)ers  on  the  advanced  topics  of  the 
regular  courses  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Including  some  fundamental  work 
in  descriptive  geometry.  The  standard  problems  on  the  higher  curves  are  well 
develoi)ed  and  neatly  illustrated.  There  are  0  volumes  on  the  subject  of 
physics,  representing  experimental  studies  and  problems  in  micrometrlc  and 
volumetric  measurements,  as  also  a  fairly  complete  synopsis  of  the  results  of 
the  students*  work  In  static  and  dynamic  electricity.  There  are  14  small 
volumes  of  notes  on  chemistry,  representing  the  laboratory  work  of  the  students 
in  the  freshman  year  of  the  college  course.  No  attempt  was  made  to  elaborate 
the  regular  class  requirements  by  adding  to  the  exhibit  any  special  form  of 
exi)erimental  work  accomplished  outside  of  the  requirements  Imi>o8ed  upon 
the  stude'nts  during  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 

There  were  exhibited  alwut  100  si>eclmens  of  mechanical  drawing,  ranging 
from  the  simpler  studies  in  geometric  drawing  to  the  more  elaborate  types  of 
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architectural  and  professional  work.  Topographical  studies  of  tlie  grounds, 
and  drawings  of  the  buildings  and  surroundings  of  the  college,  appear  among 
the  more  developed  forms  of  student  skill  in  this  portion  of  the  exhibit  Pen- 
and-ink  sketches  and  free-hand  drawings  of  objects  from  life  and  casts  are 
found  in  this  portion  of  the  exhibit.  Eight  volumes  of  literary  theme  work, 
and  notes  on  readings  made  by  the  students  of  the  Junior  and  senior  years, 
with  a  few  volumes  on  Christian  doctrine  and  philosophy,  represent  the  type 
of  work  required  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

There  are  S  volumes  of  papers  divided  about  equally  as  regards  the  study 
of  the  modem  languages,  Spanish,  French,  and  German.  These  volumes  con- 
tain grammatical  forms,  translations  of  the  standard  classical  works,  and 
colloquial  less»ons  representing  the  method  pursued  in  the  teaching  and  study  of 
the99  specialties. 

The  exhibit  is  valuable  as  suggesting  a  course  of  study  believed  to  be  quite 
suited  to  the  practical  as  well  as  to  the  theoretical  adaptation  of  the  modem 
collegiate  programme  to  the  uses  of  the  professional  specialist  and  the  man  of 
general  usefulness. 

The  college  has  tried  to  show,  not  its  best  possibilities,  but  Its  actual  results 
in  the  working  of  its  system.  It  has  aimed  to  unite  tbe  practical  with  a  well- 
defined  theoretical  ideal,  and  in  doing  so  has  given  due  recognition  to  the 
principle  which  underlies  its  methods  and  its  purposes. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  CLYDE  FUBST. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 

The  main  exhibit  of  Columbia  University  occupied  an  area  of  some  1,200 
square  feet  in  the  center  of  the  education  building,  facing  the  main  aisle  and 
bounded  by  two  other  aisles.  It  was  thus  possible  to  have  entrances  on  three 
sides  of  the  inclosing  pavilion,  which  was  designed  by  the  university  architects 
In  classic  style  with  panels,  columns,  cornices,  pediments,  and  bas-relief  decora- 
tions. The  exterior  was  finished  in  an  ivory  tint;  the  interior  wall  surface 
was  covered  with  soft  green  burlap;  the  furniture  was  of  anticiue  oak. 

The  decorative  scheme  was  continued  by  a  plaster  model  of  the  Low  library 
building,  which  occupied  an  elevated  position  in  the  center  of  the  room ;  by  a 
half  life-size  model  of  Mr.  French's  statue  of  alma  mater,  placed  at  the  center 
Qt  ►    ^  Willi;  and  by  Inrc*^  pii'it<kL':'jii»hs  of  the  university  buildings,  singly 

sml  to  £ridQ[H»  and  i*cn4iK*f.'tive  iilnri<4  of  proposed  architectural  developments 
tianc  <^Tier  the  cabinets  Jiiid  ctijses  thnt  lined  the  walls. 

Wiiblii  tlii*se?  cabiTiets.  and  u[»fm  ftujr  ]>edestals  opposite  each  of  the  corners 
of  tike  IllHwrj  model,  w^re  pUiotHl  prune  fiOO  swinging  frames,  giving  a  general 
i1*ir  «f  ti»  unlvt-n^ity***  varUnl  aotiviiiea  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  showing 
tlw  pmwth,  orlgl&iil  resuIeiHv*  firtn  hai>i  iicademlc  training,  and  later  distribution 
«f  th^  ^tuilral  txMly :  the  tmii*l>er  and  *.  liaracter  of  the  degrees  granted ;  general 
v&lrtT^ty  argtiilaafi-otj,  admlnJstnnion.  and  cost  of  maintenance;  the  consti- 
lutlfm  of  tMm  dllfrrvol  unlverwUy  fsHuUies,  schools,  and  departments;  along 
tritli  mmmi  ^gmm^  nwtm,  and  platu*  illustrating  lecture  room,  seminar,  labora- 
Uwy,  mud  nrapium  rtiitiinueut  aiiiianmis,  methods  of  proceilure,  and  results. 
Hn-Tv  WKT^  iiiieclul  €uilecUa&s  of  su^U  umterlal  for  the  several  university  sum- 
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mer  excursions,  schools,  and  camps  for  practice  work,  and  for  the  schools  of 
ohservatioo  and  practice  of  teacliers'  college,  the  department  of  education. 

Flat  and  upright  cases  al)out  the  walls  displayed  models,  apparatus,  and 
characteristic  specimens  from  the  university's  museums.  The  department  of 
physics  exhibited  specimens  of  radio-active  minerals,  and  of  apparatus  for  their 
etudy  and  application,  with  explanatory  statements  and  diagrams.  Other  de- 
partments, such  as  those  of  chemistry,  electricity,  and  mining,  made  special 
exhibits  in  other  buildings.  The  Goremment  exhibits  in  psychology  and  an- 
thropology were  in  charge  of  representatives  of  the  Columbia  departments. 
Other  cases  in  the  university  exhibit  displayed  specimen  results  of  student  work 
in  astronomy,  geology,  engineering,  and  in  fine  and  applied  art,  and  in  domestic 
art  and  science. 

The  resources  of  the  university  library  were  Illustrated  by  selections*  from 
special  collections,  while  tlie  literary  activities  of  the  university  were  indicated 
by  a  collection  of  some  500  series,  journals,  and  single  works  issued  by  the 
university  press^  by  particular  departments,  or  by  individual  officers  of  instruc- 
tion. The  written  results  of  student  investigation  and  research  were  also 
shown,  and  a  special  table  was  devoted  to  undergraduate  publications. 

The  seriously  intellectual  cliaracter  of  tlie  exhibit  was  balanced  by  the 
artistic  features  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  addition  of  comfortable  fur- 
nishings, and  of  a  writing  table  for  the  use  of  guests.  Souvenir  pamxthlets,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  the  university,  were  provided  for  distribution,  and  a 
custodian  was  present  to  give  whatever  further  information  might  be  desired 
concerning  the  exposition  and  the  university. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  T,   F.   CRANE. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

Cornell  Unirerslty  consists  of  a  graduate  department  and  eiglit  separate  col- 
leges, namely,  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  college  of  law,  tlie  medical 
college,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  the  college  of  agriculture,  the 
college  of  architecture,  the  college  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  Sibley  College  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts.  One  of  these  colleges — the  medical 
college — has  also  a  separate  establishment  In  the  cit>'  of  New  York.  The  diffi- 
culty of  an  equitable  representation  in  an  exhibit  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  graduate  depi\rtment,  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  college 
of  law  can  not  be  represented  adeiiuately  In  any  material  manner,  and  the 
college  of  civil  engineering  and  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Mechanic  Arts  could  not  be  adequately  represented  In  the  space  assigned 
to  tiie  exhibit  of  the  university.  The  committee  deemed  it  unwise  to  make  a 
full  exhibit  of  any  one  college  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  or  to  Illustrate  fully 
any  one  part  of  the  educational  system  of  tlie  university,  and  thus  do  Injustice 
to  the  others,  by  laying  emphasis  In  any  one  branch  of  study.  The  subsequent 
exhibit  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  exhibit  of  the  land-grant  colleges  slightly 
diminished  the  above  difficulty.  The  committee  therefore  determined  to  jiroimre 
a  general  exhibit  of  Cornell  University,  and  to  present  as  far  as  possible  a  pic- 
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tore  of  the  various  activities  of  the  university  by  means  of  plioto^rraplis,  eliarts, 
and  models.  In  pursuance  of  tills  punwse  the  varied  interests  of  the  universuty 
were  carefully  considered  and  ^lace  attslgned  to  each  college  and  dei)artn)i'nt, 
and  photographs  were  prepared  to  show,  as  far  as  iK>ssible,  their  equipment. 
To  show  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  cit^-  of  Ithaca,  as  well  as  the 
university  buildings,  other  photographs  of  Ithaca  were  included  and  a  relief 
model  of  the  camims  in  plaster  was  preiiared.  The  photographs,  as  finally 
mounted  and  imiuineled  in  place  on  the  walls  of  the  space  assigned  to  Cornell 
University  in  the  educational  building,  were  groui>ed  as  follows : 

General  views  of  the  campus 12 

General  views  of  Ithaca 8 

Typical  views  of  professors'  houses 3 

Tyi>i<^l  views  of  fraternity  houses 3 

Views  of  buildings  for  athletic  pun>oses C 

Views  of  athletic  scenes 0 

Views  illustrating  buildings,  laboratories,  ec]uipment,  etc..  of — 

College  of  mechanical  engineering 42 

College  of  civil  engineering 3(3 

Medical  college  in  New  York 12 

Medical  college  in  Ithaca__l 12 

Veteriaary  college,   Ithaca 12 

Agricultural    college 18" 

CoU^e  of  architecture 12 

Oolkse  of  law G 

Department  of  chemistry IS 

l>epart]iie«t  of  piiysics 12 

Department  of  psychology 12 

Modem    languages G 

Ancient    languages G 

Neurology   and   physiologj* 12 

As  an  aid  to  judging  the  development  of  the  university,  charts  and  diagrams 
were  prepared  showing  separate  funds  of  the  university,  annual  income  and  ex- 
penses of  the  university,  number  of  students  each  year,  number  of  students  in 
different  courses  each  year,  number  of  students  paying  tuition  and  tho^e  ex- 
empted from  tuition,  number  and  kind  of  degrees  conferred,  and  numl)er  of 
books  in  university  library  each  year. 

As  a  !*ample  of  the  exhibits  of  the  separate  colleges,  it  may  l)e  said  that  the 
cofiege  of  civil  engineering  was  represented  by  a  model  of  the  canal  and 
hydraulic  laboratory,  copies  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  coui-ses  of  instruction 
in  tlie  college,  charts  showing  the  development  of  entrance  re«iuirements  and  of 
tlie  courses  of  instruction,  charts  showing  the  development  in  attendance  and 
36  pbotograpfas  of  class  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.  The  college  of  architecture 
¥  ,v  a  nomf'+'r  *»f  Inrge  mounted  drawings,  made  by 

w  ihe  crjitf-af,     Tbe  Stbley  r(>3U^i,%'  exhibit  consisted  of  drawings  and 

l»M  I     frijm   tlie  departnierrtis  of  niiinin-  t  iiglneering  and  machine  design, 

cufidpv  or  theses,  leport^  by  stm!oiu?»,  i>h<"ti*i5rsipbs  of  drawing  rooms,  labora- 
iiiritw.  aifd  lectTire  rfmm*9.  The  jih*ilojfrarli;^  Nvere  mounted  upon  tlie  walls  in 
ll»  exiiihit  it|iae&,  w'hUe  other  exhibitt^  wpvf'  nj'Ntly  in  portfolios.  In  addition 
lo  tttaie |>llolognipb»,  chart*^,  etc.,  IW  exhSbtl  n'tislsted  of  the  official  publications 
tif  CSomiBll  rptf^rMty  ^^^  ^^*^  lieclnulDir  t-i  VM^X 

Am  n  trilititr  to  tht*  fmLnders  iind  |fe^ti»*f;is  1*^1-  nf  the  nniversity.  bas-reliefs  of 
Comclt.    llent>-  AV,    S>age^  Andrew   iK    \VUite,   and    Iliram   Sibley   were 
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modeled  and  cast  in  plaster,  and  framed  In  appropriately  recessed  panels  on  the 
outside  of  the  booth. 

No  attendance  was  provided  other  than  that  of  the  janitor  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  the  booth.  A  register  was  provided  in  which  visitors, 
chiefly  alumni,  should  record  their  attendance,  and  substantial  and  comfoi*table 
seats  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  exhibit,  but  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  general 
exhibit  and  for  the  land-grant  colleges  exhibit  did  not  exceed  ^5,700. 


FOREST  TARK  UNIVERSITY. 

BY   THE    PRESIDENT. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

This  exhibit  occupied  a  position  with  the  other  women's  colleges.  Forest 
Park  University  is  the  only  school  exclusively  for  women  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
that  occupied  an  entire  booth. 

A  beautiful  twisted-oak  grille,  ornamented  by  palms,  formed  the  front  of  the 
booth.  The  rear  of  the  booth  held  a  carved  black-walnut  mantel,  the  work  of 
the  president,  Mrs.  Anna  Sneed  Cairns,  and  on  each  side  were  cabinets  contain- 
ing 24  boxes  each  of  classified  examination  pai)ei*s  of  the  college  and  college 
preparatory  courses,  which  were  the  regular  work  of  the  students,  without 
erasure  or  making  a  second  copy,  nothing  being  prepared  expressly  for  exhibi- 
tion. There  were  also  chemistry  notebooks,  20  large  herbaria,  zoological  note- 
books, and  many  zoological  specimens  In  alcohol. 

The  right  wall  of  the  booth  was  occupied  by  an  oil  painting  of  the  president 
and  by  42  photographs  of  the  building,  grounds,  faculty,  students,  students' 
rooms,  and  class  room.  There  were  also  diplomas  in  the  classic  and  the  Latin- 
Scientific  college  courses,  diplomas  of  the  college  of  music,  of  the  school  of  elocu- 
tion, and  of  the  college  preparatory  department. 

The  south  side  of  the  booth  was  covered  with  sketches  from  nature  and  still 
life.  There  was  a  glass  cabinet  containing  44  specimens  of  China  painting,  such 
as  vases,  tankards,  plaques,  and  plates,  most  Artistically  done  by  the  art  students^ 
and  5  cases  containing  125  microscopic  slides. 

The  booth  was  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  entire 
period.  Several  thousand  catalogues  were  distributed.  It  was  constantly 
adorned  with  flowei-s  from  the  campus  and  gardens  of  the  university,  and  was 
homelike  and  restful  with  rocking  chaii*s,  and  was  a  constant  center  of  interest 
throughout  the  World's  Fair.  Our  register  contains  tlie  names  of  those  from 
every  nation,  esi>e<^laliy  the  Japanese,  who  examined  our  work  carefully,  making 
notes  of  our  methods. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 

[From  The  Harrard  Graduates*  Magazine.] 

The  space  allotted  to  tbe  entire  Harrard  exhibit  is  a  rectangular  area,  meas- 
uring aboQt  GO  by  30  feet  in  the  boilding  for  education  and  liberal  arts.  It 
occupies  the  prominent  position  of  one  of  the  four  comers  at  the  junction  of  the 
four  main  avenues  in  the  center  of  the  building.  The  three  other  comers  were 
assigned  to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  Harvard  area  is  inclosed 
by  a  4-foot  wall  from  which  slender  columns  extend  up  to  a  cornice  17  feet  above 
the  floor.  It  is  tastefully  painted  in  white,  with  gold  lettering.  At  the  comer 
is  the  main  entrance  surmounted  with  the  Harvard  seaL  Within  the  area 
the  walls  are  covered  with  red  burlap,  the  showcases  and  bookcases  being 
painted  ebony-bla<*. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  along  the  wall,  one  finds  the  works 
of  the  law  school  instructors,  and  on  a  table  are  the  various  university  cata- 
logues. Along  the  opposite  wall  are  the  works  of  Harvard  historians  and  states- 
men, the  official  publications,  and  the  books  of  members  of  the  faculty.  Beyond 
these,  Radcliffe  College  is  represented.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  a  miniature 
obs«^atory  contains  the  astronomical  exhibit,  near  which  rises  a  model  of  the 
stadium.  More  than  a  third  of  the  space  is  taken  up  by  the  medical  school. 
After  visiting  this,  one  reaches  the  chemistry  exhibit  and,  at  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  the  Blaschka  glass  flowers. 

There  are  some  10  large  photographs  of  the  college  yard  and  buildings. 

The  university  as  a  whole  is  represented  by  the  bookcases  of  ofllcial  publica- 
tions of  the  different  departments,  a  bookcase  of  writings  of  historians  and 
statesmen,  graduates  of  the  university,  and  by  graphic  charts  showing  growth 
in  numbers  of  students,  instructors,  endowments,  scholarships  and  other  afds, 
income  and  expenditure.  The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Cambridge  dei)art- 
ments  of  the  university  are  shown  by  a  large  map. 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  is  represented  by  a  bookcase  filled  with  tlie 
{•ublic-ations  of  the  members  of  that  faculty,  arranged  by  subjects,  not  by 
authors ;  biographical  charts  showing  growth  of  the  various  schools  and  depart- 
ments under  the  faculty  in  numbers  of  students,  instructors,  courses,  etc.,  by 
copies  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  different  schools  and  departments  for  free 
distribution. 

The  writings  of  the  present  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  embrace  most  of  the 
subjects  connected  with  university  work,  or  education  in  general.  In  the 
departments  of  natural  and  phjrsical  science  appear  the  names  of  Gray  (whose 
works  are  included),  Goedale,  Sargent,  Marks,  Shaler,  Davis,  Ward,  Trowbridge, 
Hall,  Sabine,  and  Kennelly.  In  philosophy  and  psychology,  Royce,  Munster- 
berg.  Palmer,  and  James.  In  the  department  of  history,  Hart,  Channing,  and 
f^merton.  In  music  and  art,  Paine,  Norton,  and  Moore.  In  education,  Eliot, 
Briggs,  and  Hanus.  In  economics,  Macvane,  Taussig,  and  Ripley.  In  languajre, 
.  Toy,  Lanman,  Smith,  Goodwin,  Hill,  Baker,  Sumichrast,  White,  Wright,  Wendell, 
Francke,  Morgan,  Liane,  Wiener,  Kittredge,  Allen,  Grandgent,  Santayana,  and 
others.  In  mathematics,  Byerley,  the  Peirc-es,  Osgood,  and  Biicher.  In  ethics. 
Pea  body,  the  Moores,  and  J.  H.  Ropes. 

Tbe  Jefferson  physical  laboratory  has  a  small   historical  exhibit,  showing 
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photographs  of  some  old  marhinre  ^ren  to  the  college  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Count  Uumford;  also  a  facsimile  of  the  first  college  lecture  on  electricity 
given  by  John  Wlnthrop  at  Ilarrard  in  17G4,  and  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  whic^  he  anticipates  the  modem  theory  of  electricity,  and  by 
a  volume  showing  the  results  of  imrestigatioii  and  research  done  at  the  labora- 
tory during  the  past  year. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  a  show  case  containing  200  new  substances 
selected  from  the  large  number  of  preparations  made  during  the  research  work 
of  the  laboratory  in  the  last  fifteen  jears.  The  six  specimens  of  the  Blaschka 
models  of  glass  flowers,  displ^ed  in  a  seiwirate  case,  and  representing  the 
botanical  department,  have  as  usual  attracted  many  visitors.  Another  object 
of  eager  attention  is  the  model  of  the  stadium,  made  In  wood  and  plaster  from 
the  engineer's  and  architect's  drawings,  and  showing  the  structure  as  it  will 
look  when  completed.    The  model  measures  4  feet  10  inches  by  G  feet  4  inches. 

The  law  school  Is  represented  by  a  bookcase  of  books  written  by  present  and 
past  instructors  in  the  law  school,  and  a  few  graphic  charts  showing  the  growth 
of  the  school.  The  Fogg  art  museum  and  the  Germanic  museum  contribute 
photographs  of  some  of  their  collections.  The  Arnold  arboretum  has  a  large 
plan  and  two  smaller  photographs  of  the  grounds.  The  department  of  archi- 
tecture displays  a  series  of  photographs  of  work  done  by  students. 

In  the  small  observatory  building,  in  the  center  of  our  space,  tiie  astronomical 
department  has  its  exhibit,  which  consists  mainly  of  illuminated  glass  photo- 
graphs. These  have  been  prepared  and  arranged,  not  merely  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  collection  of  beautiful  pictures  of  the  sky,  but  to  show  the  various 
ways  in  whi(di  the  large  collection  of  plates  covering  the  sky  from  pole  to  pole 
several  times  each  year,  and  contained  in  the  photographic  library  of  the  observ- 
atory, can  be  rendered  useful,  and  to  show  also  some  of  the  many  researches 
carried  on  and  discoveries  made  by  examinations  and  measurements  of  the 
photographs.  Tlie  first  use  of  .this  method  of  illustrating  astronomical  work 
was  made  by  this  observatory  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  It  has  here 
been  greatly  extended  and  has  been  adopted  at  St.  Louis  by  several  other 
observatories. 

An  octagonal  building,  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  14  feet  in  diameter,  represents 
an  observatory  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  exhibit  is  divided  into  sections 
which  cover  five  of  the  iimer  walls  of  the  building.  In  each  section  a  printed 
description,  mounted  on  glass,  framed  and  Illuminated,  gives  the  visitor  the 
desired  information  regarding  the  photograi»hs.  Large  pictures  of  the  Cam- 
bridge ObservatorjN  the  Arequipa  station,  and  the  meteorological  station  on  the 
siinnnit  of  El  Misti  have  been  placed  over  the  three  doorways. 

On  the  outside  of  the  building  printed  descriptions  of  the  observator>%  Its 
lH>ll(y,  and  Its  exhibit  have  been  placed.  Here  also  is  a  description  of  the 
methods  of  exploration  of  the  ui)i)er  air  by  means  of  meteorographs  attached 
to  kites,  as  <»ouducted  at  the  Blue  IllU  Meteorological  Ol>servatory,  and  a  box 
kite  used  In  tiie  work  is  susijended  over  the  dome  of  the  building  containing  this 
exhibit. 

Op|)osite  one  of  the  entrances  of  this  observatory  exhibit  there  is  a  i>ost  on 
which  are  Imug  about  25  photograplm  and  graphic  charts  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Tlje  mtHlical  school  has  the  only  other  exhaustive  exhibit,  of  whicji  Dr.  F.  B. 
Ma  I  lory  gives  the  following  description : 

**  The  most  prominent  place  was  given  to  a  large  model  of  the  five  new 
Harvard  Medical  School  buildings,  showing  them  as  they  will  api)ear  when  the 
ground  is  terraced  and  the  fences  are  in  iwsitlon.  This  model  measures  8  by  7 
feet  In  length  and  breadth  and  Is  mounted  on  a  stand  4  feet  high  placed  in  the 
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oC  the  medicAl  sebool  area  and  fskcing  taore  or  less  directly  tbe  two 
CBtnuires  from  the  side  arenaes. 

**  Seeaad  iii  importance  to  tbe  model  was  a  large  water-color  drawing  giring 
a  plan  of  tbe  grDafiOs  on  which  tbe  new  medical  boildingK  are  located,  the 
grooBd  plan  of  the  seT«^  boildings^  and  tbe  sites  reserred  for  the  Tarions 
bospitaia  which  it  is  hoped  will  in  tbe  course  of  time  be  grouped  aronnd  the 
aeiiooL 

**  On  tbe  other  side  n€  tbe  end  wall  is  a  diagrammatic  representatioo  of  the 
Tarions  required  and  elective  conrses  offered  by  the  school ;  it  shows  in  par- 
ticular tbe  eoncoitration  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  tbe  first  year  and  a  half. 

**  The  rest  of  the  exhibit  is  made  np  of  displays  obtained  from  the  different 
defiartments  in  the  sebuoL  Anatomy  has  fnmisbed  several  of  tbe  newest 
enlarged  papier-macb^  models  of  bones  and  abdominal  rtecera  naed  for  demon- 
atration  purposes  when  instruction  is  given  before  large  classes. 

**  In  shallow  show  cases  on  ODe  side  of  the  exhiWtioo  apace  are  tbe  oldest  and 
newest  models  of  tbe  Minot  Bucrotocnes  and  also  a  sample  of  tbe  special  tin 
case  designed  for  tbe  safer  pieservation  of  histological  preparations.  In  several 
trays  are  serial  sections  of  bug  embryos*  such  as  are  furnished  the  students  for 
study  in  the  course  in  embryology.  In  an  adjoining  compartm^it  is  a  large 
Btrics  of  cultures  from  the  d^nrtment  of  comparatire  pathology  of  tubercle 
baeiUi  obtained  from  different  sources  and  grown  on  various  media. 

^  In  a  long  show  case  on  tbe  other  side  ot  the  inclosed  space  are  tbe  latest 
working  models  from  the  physiological  department  of  all  tbe  a^aratus  which 
bas  been  des^ned  for  student  use  in  tbe  course  in  physiology.  Adjoining  it, 
on  a  high  stand,  are  three  soetropes  illustrating  tbe  moveoients  of  the  stomach 
and  large  and  «naU  intestines  in  tbe  process  of  digestion.  The  zoetropes  are 
lighted  within  by  electric  lights  and  are  run  by  ^ectric  motor. 

**  Hygiene  fmnushed  a  series  of  met^*  sticks  painted  In  different  colors  and 
illoBtrating  a  simple  method  of  putting  before  tbe  student  tbe  percentage  com- 
positim,  in  centimetefs,  of  various  articles  of  diet ;  otology,  a  specimen  box  con- 
taining tbe  series  of  temporal  bones  furnished  each  stud^it  for  tbe  study  of 
tbe  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ear  and  of  tbe  mastoid  cells ;  laryngol- 
ogy, a  model  of  tbe  apparatus  used  in  teaching  tbe  student  bow  to  examine  the 
larynx,  and  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  Its  tee;  and  chemistry,  a  new 
model  of  a  stndent*s  desk  as  equipped  with  electric  light  and  electric  heat 

**  To  tbe  general  public  the  model  of  the  new  medical  school  buildings,  tbe 
plan  of  tbe  grownda  and  buildings,  and  tbe  soetropes  illustrating  tbe  move- 
ments «f  tbe  stomach  and  intestines  in  digestion  proved  tbe  greatest  attrac- 
tions." 


HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE. 

BY  VEV.  T.  E.   MUKTHY,  S.  J. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  covered  G4  of  the  regu- 
lation size  cabinet  cards,  filling  two  cabinets.  Two  large  sketches,  fraiiie<l, 
one  presenting  a  panoramic  view  of  the  college  buildings  and  groomls,  the 
other  a  view  of  tbe  new  dormitory  now  In  conrse  of  erection,  were  stispt»nded 
on  tbe  wall  space  above  the  cabinets.     The  shelves  and  show  case"  below  the 
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cabinets  contained  various  college  publications  and  sample  copies  of  text-books 
published  by  various  members  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  display  cards  In  th^ 
wing  frames  in  the  cabinets  were  alternately  descriptive  and  illustrative. 

The  descriptive  cards  first  in  order  presented,  for  the  Information  of  ttie 
student  of  education,  a  list  of  sources  and  authorities  on  the  Jesuit  system 
in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  English  from  the  original  and  most  voluminous 
down  to  the  late^  commentaries  and  treatises  on  the  subject  in  the  Englisli 
language.  This  series  was  followed  by  a  list  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  United. 
States  and  Canada  which  are  conducted  under  this  system.  Then  came  a  full 
description  of  all  the  courses  of  study  offered  at  Holy  Cross,  embracing  phi- 
losophy, Latin,  Greek,  English,  history,  mathematics,  science,  and  modem  lan- 
guages. The  studies  of  each  college  year  were  also  grouped,  and  the  hours 
devoted  to  each  study  were  indicated  on  daily  and  weekly  time  schedules.  A 
classification  of  graduates  by  professions  showed  the  present  occupations  of  the 
alumni  and  the  proportion  of  various  careers. 

The  illustrations  were  mainly  photographs  and  half  tones,  mounted  directly 
on  the  cards,  and  presenting  not  only  exterior  and  Interior  views  of  buildings, 
halls,  and  rooms,  but  also  class  groups,  society  groups,  and  some  individual 
portraits.  The  growth  of  the  institution  since  1843  was  shown  by  various  views 
of  buildings  and  grounds  at  different  times.  The  work  in  science  was  illustrated 
by  several  views  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  laboratories,  with  students  at 
work,  and  by  photographs  of  groups  of  instruments  available  for  use  in  the 
various  departments  of  physics.  The  department  of  physical  culture  and 
athletics  was  illustrated  by  several  views  of  the  gj'mnasium,  with  students  at 
practice,  by  various  athletic  groups,  souvenir  photographs  of  memorable  games, 
a  sketch  of  the  new  athletic  field,  baseball  and  football  posters,  and  tabulated 
records  of  the  athletic  teams  of  recent  years.  The  classification  of  alumni 
was  illustrated  by  photographs  of  former  students  who  have  attained  distinc- 
tion in  the  Army  or  Navy  or  in  the  various  learned  professions.  The  college 
societies  were  illustrated  by  group  pictures  of  debating  teams,  scenes  from  dra- 
matic representations,  portraits  of  editors  of  the  college  monthly  publication. 
The  Purple,  and  by  a  collection  of  seals,  monograms,  pennants,  etc.,  used  as  let- 
ter heads.  These  views  were  supplemented  by  charts  and  diagrams,  in  colors, 
showing  the  growth  of  attendance  and  graduation  by  decades. 

A  small  S-page  Illustrated  pamphlet  was  provided  for  visitors  to  the  exhibit 
to  take  away  with  them  as  a  souvenir.  Some  of  the  college  bulletins,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  courses  of  study,  si>ecimen  examination  papers,  a  cata- 
logue and  classification  of  alumni,  and  sample  copies  of  The  Purple  were  also 
offered  for  free  distribution. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

BY  PROF.   JAMES    M.    WHITE. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  the  University  of  Illinois  occupied  a  space  30  by 
45  feet,  or  an  area  of  1,200  square  feet,  open  upon  an  aisle  on  its  long  dimension. 
Against  the  back  and  the  two  side  walls  were  glass- inclosed  cases  7  feet  high, 
and  above  these  were  many  enlarged  photographs  in  frames,  showing  the  main 
buildings^  views  of  the  campus,  etc.,  together  with  numerous  pictures  from  tlie 
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department  of  art  and  design,  and  a  set  of  finely  colored  plates  of  the  food  and 
frame  fisbes  of  Illinois.  Other  cases,  seats,  and  a  desk  occupied  the  central  area 
of  the  space. 

The  exhibits  were  classified  according  to  general  subjects  Illustrative  of  the 
equipment  and  work  of  the  colleges  of  the  university  from  which  they  came. 
Prof.  James  M.  WTiite,  of  the  department  of  architecture,  acting  by  the  autliority 
of  the  university,  collected,  shipped,  and  arranged  the  exhibit.  An  attendant 
was  on  hand  to  supply  published  documents  and  information  to  visitors. 

The  exhibit  of  the  college  of  literature  and  arts  consisted  of — 

A.  Charts  representing  the  growth  of  the  college  and  the  enrollment  and  work 
of  its  various  departments. 

B.  Charts  showing  the  growth  of  tlie  college  as  compared  with  tlie  otlier  col- 
leges of  the  university. 

C.  Specimens  of  work  done  by  students  in  tlie  department  of  art  and  design. 

D.  Separate  histories,  in  bound  volumes,  o^  tlie  growth,  the  work,  and  the 
course  of  each  department  of  the  college. 

E.  Publications  of  the  faculty. 

F.  Specimens  of  students'  theses. 

G.  A  carefully  prepared  index  of  the  periodical  literature  of  education,  com- 
piled by  the  department  of  education. 

Books  published  by  the  faculty  were,  as  far  as  possible,  collected  and  placed 
on  exhibition.  Besides  these  there  were  also  many  immpblets  and  periodical 
articles  written  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The  list  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete, yet  there  were  more  than  100  books  and  bound  pamphlets  to  represent 
the  productive  activity  of  the  college  faculty. 

Specimens  of  students'  theses  represented  the  average  work  done  by  writers 
of  undergraduate  theses.  Several  graduate  theses  of  marked  jnerit  were  also 
included.    These  were  all  liound  in  half  leather. 

An  index  of  periodical  literature  on  educational  subjects,  requiring  two  or 
three  years  to  get  together,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  education.  The  references  are  by  the  Dewey  system,  and  the  list  is  thought 
to  be  exhaustive  for  the  period  it  covers. 

The  exhibit  of  the  college  of  science  contained  diagrams  and  photographs  and 
a  set  of  bound  volumes  of  the  contributions  to  science  published  by  the  members 
of  the  college  faculty,  but  was  otherwise  almost  wholly  illustrative  of  the  work 
of  only  one  of  its  eight  departments — that  of  chemistry ;  and  in  this  it  was 
confined  to  the  results  of  two  lines  of  investigation  which  have  for  some  years 
be«i  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the  department:  First,  a  study  of 
the  chemical  composition  and  heating  value  of  the  coals  of  the  State,  and, 
second,  a  sanitary  survey  of  Illinois  waters. 

The  exhibit  illustrating  the  first  line  of  investigation  showed  four  pieces  of 
apparatus  developed  in  the  department  and  designed  especially  for  determiuing 
the  number  of  heat  units,  the  per  cent  of  total  carbon,  the  sulphur  content, 
and  the  coking  properties  and  percentage.  The  analytical  results  for  loO 
samples  of  Illinois  coal  were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  Instruments,  and 
chartered  in  groups  corresponding  to  the  seven  mine-inspection  districts  and  also 
according  to  the  geological  seams. 

Under  the  second  division  the  sanitary  work  on  the  waters  of  the  State  was 
illustrated  by  four  10-gallon  Jars  of  water,  each  accompanied  by  a  bottled  col- 
lection showing,  in  proper  proportion,  the  different  mineral  constituents  held 
In  solution.  The  four  samples  illustrated  waters  from  springs,  from  shallow 
drift  wells,  from  deep  drift  water,  and  from  deep  rock  water. 

A  very  notable  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a  set  of  charts  illustrating  the 
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self-purification  of  tiie  Illinois  River,  covering  considerable  periods  both  before 
and  after  the  opening  of  tlie  Chicago  drainage  canal,  and  showing,  besides  the 
transformations  resulting  from  aeration  and  oxidation,  the  tendency  of  large 
streams  to  retain  their  individuality  after  uniting,  instead  of  becoming  a  uni- 
form mixture. 

The  agricultural  portion  of  the  university  exhibit  was  designed  to  show  the 
comparative  produce  of  Illinois  soils  exfH'essed  In  terms  of  both  crops  and  ani- 
mal products.  The  yields  shown  were  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  potatoes, 
apples,  tomatoes,  milk,  batter,  cheese,  poiis,  mutton,  and  beef. 

In  addition  to  bouse  plans,  interior,  and  material  for  students*  work,  the 
household-science  department  showed  the  total  food  value  of  all  these  products 
in  terms  of  proteids,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  total  nutrients.  The  energy 
content  per  acre  was  shown  in  terms  of  calories,  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  each 
at  the  retail  price.  It  also  ^owed  the  eQuivalents  in  total  nutrients  and  in 
total  proteids  of  a  quart  of  mil^  as  compared  with  Vy  common  food  materials. 
Another  chart  showed  a  day's  ration  for  one  person,  according  to  accepted 
dietary  standards,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  for  the  raw  material. 

The  articles  contributed  l)y  the  college  of  engineering  were  arranged  in  an 
alcove,  partly  inclosed  by  cases  for  books  and  for  folding  frames,  on  which 
were  placed  photographs  and  diagrams  piounted  on  large  cards.  A  larger 
case  contained  the  more  bulky  specimens  of  the  work  of  students  in  the  en- 
gineering shops.  Above  these  cases  were  placed  on  the  walls  enlarged  views 
and  seme  original  designs  by  architectural  students. 

A  large  series  of  good  photographs,  arranged  for  convenient  examination, 
presented  views  of  all  buildings  occupied  by  the  college  of  engineering,  es- 
pecially of  their  interiors,  shoeing  class  and  drawing  rooms,  shops,  and  labora- 
tories, incidentally  illustrating  much  of  tlie  equii>ment  of  machines  and  appa- 
ratus. A  series  of  large  diagrams  and  tables  afforded  full  Information  con- 
cerning the  very  remarkable  Increase  In  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
during  recent  years. 

Since  the  engineering  shops  form  a  part  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  the  larger  and  more  obvious  portion  of  the  entire  exhibit  was 
contributed  by  this  department.  The  shopwork  of  students  comprised  a 
complete  series  for  the  course  during  the  first  two  years  in  woodwork,  forging, 
foundry  work,  in  the  use  of  machines,  and  in  bench  work,  progressing  from  the 
most  elementary  to  complex  foi-ms. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  furnished  an  extended  series  of  note  and 
field  books,  copies  of  working  designs  for  engineering  structures,  reports  from 
cement  laboratory,  and  several  examples  of  thes^os  by  senior  students.  Especial 
care  was  taken  fully  to  Illustrate  theVourse  of  study  in  the  different  branches 
of  surveying,  especially  in  Its  application  to  railway  engineering  and  in  the 
economical  design  and  construction  of  steel  bridges. 

The  exhibits  In  the  depai*tment  of  applied  mechanics  chiefly  consisted  of 
numerous  spcciniens  of  materials  showing  the  result  of  experiments  on  steel, 
cast  iron,  wood  under  various  stresses,  concrete,  and  especially  paving  bricks, 
to  which  especial  attention  has  been  devoted.  To  these  are  added  a  series  of 
problems  in  mechanics  and  another  of  notebooks  on  Inboratorj"  experiments. 

From  the  department  of  architecture  was  sent  a  series  of  framed  designs  by 
students,  mostly  prepared  as  the  final  work  before  graduation,  and  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  attainments  of  each  student. 

The  department  of  physics  contributed  photographs  of  Its  laboratories  and 
apparatus,  sets  of  students*  notebooks  In  general  and  advanced  physics,  and  a 
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coofeplete  series  of  the  problems  devised  for  students*  experiiuenta,  the  result  of 
manj-  years  of  experience  io  this  department. 

The  exhibit  of  the  college  of  medicine  consisted  of  a  large  series  of  normal 
mud  pathological  specimens  and  dissections  of  various  portions  of  the  human 
bodly.  These  were  mounted  so  as  to  show  to  tlie  best  advantage  the  special 
pecaiiaiities  in  each  case  and  so  as  to  secure  permanent  preservation. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 


HISTORY   AND   ORGANIZATION. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Unlversitj*  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  a  citizen  of 
Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins,  who  bequeathed  the  most  of  his  large  estate  for  tlie 
e%?tnblish!ng  of  the  university  and  the  hospital  with  which  the  medical  school 
of  the  university  Ls  closely  connected. 

The  university  was  opened  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  October,  ISTG. 
I>aniel  C.  Oilman  was  the  first  president,  and  held  the  office  till  his  resignation 
In  1001.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ira  Remsen,  the  present  president.  The  faculty 
nomliers  100  and  tlie  students  in  attendance  are  740 ;  of  these,  55G  are  graduate 
students. 

The  buildings  of  tlie  university  are  in  the  heart  of  Baltimore,  and  include 
well-equipped  lalwratories  in  phy.sics,  chemistry,  biology,  geologj%  and  psychol- 
ogT.  and  other  halls  and  buildings  for  the  library,  semintrries,  class  and  assembly 
rooms,  and  offices.  The  building^ devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  situated 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  or  adjoining.  They  include  labo- 
ratories in  anatomy,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  pathology  and  baete- 
riologj',  clinical  medicine,  and  surgerj'  in  all  their  branches. 

By  the  generosity  of  citizens  of  Baltimore  the  university  has  re<»ently  acquired 
the  tract  of  land  known  as  **  Hoiuewood,"  containing  about  17G  acres,  on  the 
confines  of  the  citj*,  for  its  future  home  and  the  site  of  its  buildings.  Plans 
for  the  development  of  this  estate  are  now  being  made. 

The  university  library  contains  120,000  bound  volumes  and  over  100,000  pam- 
phlets and  unbound  works.  The  seminary,  or  departmental,  library  system  has 
been  followed,  and  the  books  arc  arranged  (in  addition  to  the  general  reference 
library)  in  ten  separate  departmental  libraries  connected  with  the  several  semi- 
naries and  laboratories.  The  Peabody  Institute  Library  is  near  the  university 
buildings  and  is  an  important  auxiliary. 

A  distinctive  feature  cf  the  university*  has  been  the  attention  given  to  ad- 
vanced, or  graduate,  study,  to  the  encouragement  of  research,  the  system  of 
fellowships  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colleges 
and  higher  in.stitutions  of  learning.  Since  th2  foundation  480  persons  have  been 
i-t^"  ^ni^^i  ir-j.iF  ^*.  un^t  v- -  i^.i^^'  ' .li.i^u  the  degTcc  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (most 
nf  iIh^w!  ]:itter  vrere  aJjto  fellows  i.  Almost  all  tliese  persons  are  now  engaged  as 
np^  <ir  teaeberf  itt  tlie  wllrs^f-s  of  this  eountr^v.  Another  distinctive  feature 
,  die  graap  aji^tem  of  t\.AU%mXe  or  undergraduate  instruction. 

THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhrbli  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
w»»  eot  ik«l|!ti«i  to  dli^filay  Its  work  as  a  whole,  but  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
aeUrlcJc»  In  wtil<*  tUe  uolverstity  Inis  been  engaged. 
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1.  The  enconragemeut  of  scientific  publico tion.    At  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  university  there  were  few  opportunities  offered  in  America  for  the  publi- 
cation of  works  in  pure  science.    The  university,  therefore,  entered  upon    ttiis 
field,  both  by  giving  support  to  the  publications  of  its  own  members  and  by   the 
establishment  of  serials  in  several  departments  of  science.    These  serials  were 
not  limited  to  the  work  of  the  university,  but  have  afforded  a  means  of  publica- 
tion for  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  American  scientific  work  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.     Among  these  journals  are:   The  American  Journal  of  Mathemati<i*s  ; 
The  American  Chemical  Journal ;  The  American  Journal  of  Philology ;    Studies 
from  the  Biological  Laboratory;    Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science; 
Memoirs  from  the  Biological  Laboratory;  Contributions  to  Assyriology;  Modem 
Language  Notes;    The  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine;    Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism and  Atmospheric  Electricity ;    The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital   Bulletin  ; 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Cir- 
culars. 

A  number  of  imiwrtant  separate  publications  have  alFO  l)een  issued.  Among 
these  are :  Rowland's  I'hotographic  Map  of  the  Normal  Solar  Si)ectrum ;  the 
Physical  Pai)ers  of  Professor  Rowland ;  the  edition  of  the  Atharva-Veda  by  Pro- 
fessor Bloom  field ;  the  edition  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  known 
as  the  Polychrome  Bible,  by  Professor  Haupt;  the  series  of  works  on  marine 
biology  by  Professor  Brooks;  the  reports  on  Maryland  Geology  by  Professor 
Clark,  and  numerous  other  books  and  monographs. 

The  series  above  named  and  a  collection  of  the  separate  publications  are 
exhibited  by  the  university  as  showing  not  only  its  own  work  in  this  field,  but 
as  representative  of  the  scientific  and  literary  activities  of  the  country  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

2.  Another  phase  of  the  university's  work 'designed  to  be  illustrated  is  the 
relation  of  a  university  to  its  environment.  From  its  foundation  the  relations 
of  this  university  with  the  State  and  municipality  have  been  close.  The  Mary- 
land geological  survey  and  the  Maryland  weather  service  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  its  professor  of  geology,  and  the  long  series  of  rei)orts  on  Mary- 
land geology  have  been  issued  here.  The  work  of  the  Maryland  Oyster  Com- 
mission was  also  largely  in  tlie  hands  of  the  professor  of  biology. 

This  i)ortion  of  the  exhibit  displays  the  studies  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
Maryland,  its  geology,  climatology,  etc.,  with  the  work  of  the  geological  labora- 
tory, and  the  theses  of  the  graduates,  etc. ;  also  the  studies  of  the  American 
oyster,  l)oth  scientifically  and  as  one  of  the  economic  resources  of  Maryland. 
The  s<»ries  of  geological  reports  and  the  series  of  memoirs  and  studies  devoted  to 
biology  are  here  shown. 

3.  An  example  of  a  scientific  investigation  in  its  t)eglnning,  progress,  and 
results.  From  its  foundation  the  university  has  encouraged  research,  and  has 
given  facilities  therefor  to  its  professors  and  students.  An  example  of  a 
si>ecific  investigation  is  shown.  This  is  the  exhibit  from  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  researches  on  the  solar  spectrum,  carried  on  by  Professor  Rowland  and 
his  associates  for  many  years.  Here  is  shown  by  examples,  from  its  beginning 
in  this  country,  the  history  of  the  diffraction  gratings,  both  before  Professor 
Rowland's  work  and  as  carried  forward  by  him.  There  are  also  exhibited 
Rowland's  dividing  engine,  upon  which  are  ruled  the  gratings  of  G  inches 
diameter  and  2U  feet  radius,  having  10,000  or  20,000  lines  to  the  inch;  tlie 
gratings  themselves,  and  photographic  map  of  the  spectrum,  In  making  which 
the  gratings  are  used. 

4.  Medical  research  and  instruction.  The  establishment  of  a  metlical  school 
was  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  university.  Its  founder  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Johns  Hopkins   Hospital,   and   he  directed   that  the  hospital 
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sboakl  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  school  of  medicine.  Accordingly,  from  1876 
ODward  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  studies  that  lead  np  to  the  sciences  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  including  not  only  chemistry  and  physics,  but  especially 
blolo^cal  sciences,  as  well  as  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

The  medical  school  was  opened  for  instruction  in  1803.  The  following  classes 
of  students  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine: 
Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  chemical-biological  course  which 
leads  to  the  A.  B.  degree  in  this  university ;  graduates  of  approved  colleges,  or 
scientific  schools,  who  furnish  evidence  that  they  have  acquaintance  with  liatin 
and  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  have  pursued  sufficient 
coun»es  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  from  the  foundation,  both  in  the  Johns  nop- 
kins  Hospital  and  in  the  medical  department,  to  researches  in  scientific  and 
clinical  medicine.  The  results  of  these  have  been  published  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  bulletins,  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  all  maintained  by  the  university,  and  other 
scientific  journals  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  these  researches  are  illustrated 
by  the  series  of  plates  and  drawings  in  the  exhibit  These  illustrations  have  been 
Helected  from  a  large  number,  and  the  exhibit  has  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Howard  A.  Kelly  by  Mr.  Max  Brodel.  The  long  series  of  bulletins, 
reports,  and  Journals  in  the  exhibit  also  illustrate  some  of  the  results  of  the 
researches  carried  on  in  medicine. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

^he  University  of  Michigan  was  represented  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position by  a  main  exhibit,  placed  in  the  education  building,  and  by  a  small 
exhibit  of  the  physical-culture  work  of  women  In  the  physical  science  building. 

In  the  education  building  a  space  22  by  30  feet  was  assigned  to  the  university, 
having  frontage  on  two  aisles.  On  this  space  a  booth,  designed  by  Mr.  Albert 
Kabn,  of  Detroit,  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  was  erected,  being  built  of 
cypress  and  stained  to  resemble  weathered  oak.  On  the  aisles  It  presented  a 
central  opening,  fianked  by  two  low  panels  filled  with  green  burlap,  above  which 
on  either  side  were  two  wiudowlike  openings,  in  which  were  draped  madras 
hangings  of  dark  green  and  red.  Above  these  and  the  doorway,  extending  en- 
tirely across  the  front  was  a  frieze  composed  of  closely  set  tall  spindles.  On  the 
main  aisle  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  university,  supported  by  suitable  scrollwork, 
surmounted  the  whole. 

*  Within  the  booth  the  fioor  was  stained  a  dark  color  and  upon  it  were  spread 
carefully  selected  oriental  rugs  of  strong  coloring.  The  walls  were  broken  into 
small  panels,  filled  with  dark-green  burlap. 

The  chief  motive  which  actuated  the  committee  having  In  charge  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  exhibit  was  to  provide  a  rest  room,  or  social  headquarters,  for  the 
ftlumni  and  students  of  the  university  and  their  friends.  No  effort  was  made 
to  crowd  the  space  with  exhibits  sliowing  the  various  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  the  endeavor  was  made  to  provide  a  quiet,  beautiful  spot  where, 
amid  proper  surroundings,  the  large  photographs  on  the  walls,  showing  beautl- 
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fnl  Hpots  on  the  campus^  tlie  windings  of  the  Huron  River,  the  face  o*  ©or 
beloved  PresideBt,  and  the  seal  and  coat  of  anna  of  the  unlyerslty  9^o^A 
awaken  pleaaant  memories  of  student  days. 

,  V\x>n  the  tables  were  spread  albums  fall  of  photograt)h8.  One  book  ¥rss  de- 
voted to  campu8  views  and  the  interior  of  buildings;  another  was  devoted  to 
athletics;  a  third  to  fraternities  and  sororities,  and  a  fourth  to  general  stodent 
life  as  expressed  in  various  societies  and  celebratioiia. 

To  these  there  was  added,  for  those  desirous  of  inquiring  into  university  sta- 
tistics, a  set  of  charts  showing  in  various  ways  the  financial  conditions  of  tlie 
institution ;  showing  also  the  growth  of  attendance  bj  sex  and  department^  ttie 
giving  of  degrees,  and  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  students.. 

There  were  placed  upon  exhibit  several  hundred  volumes,  containing  the  efuef 
publications  of  members  of  the  various  faculties,  also  reprints  of  scientific  artf- 
cles«  theses,  and  a  series  of  handsomely  bound  books  showing  the  work  of  ttte 
university  bindery. 

The  engineering  department  was  represented  by  numerous  rolls  of  large  scnie 
blue[>rints,  by  an  album  of  photographs  specially  prepared,,  and  by  a  large  and 
attractive  sample  board  of  student  shopwork.  To  illustrate  the  equipment  in 
marine  engineering  there  were  presented  two  models  of  vessels  and  a  model 
of  the  large  marine  tank  wliidi  is  now  in  process  of  completion. 

The  alumni  and  old  students  of  the  university  were  urged  to  register  In  a 
l)ook  provided  for  that  puriwse,  from  which  It  Is  expected  to  make  eorrectioos 
In  the  nlumnl  catalogue.  To  all  who  were  Interested  a  si>eciaHy  prepared 
booklet  containing  a  general  history  and  description  of  the  university,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  cuts,  was  given.  Ten  thousand  of  these  were  distributed 
during  the  season,  as  well  as  2,000  copies  of  the  aaBual  calendar. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  university  to  measure.  In  any  accurate  way,  the  Influ- 
ence which  results  from  an  exhibit  at  an  exposition.  The  many  words  of  com- 
mendation from  visitors  at  the  booth,  and  the  pleasure  manifested  by  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  university  In  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  provided 
for  their  use,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  regents -of 
the  university,  the  labors  of  the  committee  in  charge,  and  the  assistance  of 
alumni  and  friends  In  St.  Louis  were  not  in  vain. 


MOUNT  nOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 


TUE   EXIUBIT. 

The  exhibit  sent  by  Mount  Uolyoke  College  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  was  placed  In  the  booth 
devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  the  colleges  of  Massachilsetts.  The  exhibit  consisted 
of  the  follmvlng  Items: 

(1)  An  illuminated  inscription  commemorating  the  founding  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

(2)  A  frametl  map  of  the  grounds. 

(ti)  Large  framed  photographs  of  Mary  Lyon  hall,  Dwight  memorial  hall, 
the  Plant  liouse  with  Goodnow  Park  In  the  background,  and  the  college  choir. 

(4)  A  collection  of  150  mounted  photographs,  including  views  of  the  campus; 
exterior  and  Interior  views  of  the  college  buildings ;  photographs  of  the  musical 
clubs,  basket-ball  team,  and  editorial  boards ;  and  pictures  illustrating  the  out- 
door sports,  May-day  festivities,  and  dramatic  entertainments. 
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(5)  Arebiteete'  plans  of  tbe  physical,  ebeokicaU  botanical,  zoological,  aad 
p^cbolo^cal  laboratories. 

i^>  A  deseriptioD  of  tbe  courses  of  study,  reqoirements  for  degrees,  ete^ 
printed  on  large  eards>  ttulform  in  size  with  tbose  used  for  tbe  mounted 
pbotograpba 

(7>  Descriptiou  of  the  literary  and  scientific  clubs,  uniform  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  oouEses  of  study. 

(S^  Portfolios  containing  specimens  of  students*  work,  furnished  by  the 
departments  of  art,  botany,  and  zoology. 

iO\  Student  publications  (The  Mount  Holyoke,  Lbiniarada,  and  the  Song 
Book). 

<10»  Publications  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

(11  >  Ab  historical  exhibit,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  chart  showing  the  groi^'th 
of  tbe  iBBtltutioB  from  its  founding,  in  183^,  to  the  present  time ;  a  copy  of  the 
first  catalogue;  a  ccH>y  of  the  Life  Story  of  Mary  Lyon;  a  steel  engraving  from 
a  portrait  of  Mary  Lyon;  a  pencil  drawing  of  the  original  building,  and  a 
photograph  of  this  building  enlarged,  which  served  the  institution  as  an  adminis- 
tratire  boilding  and  residence  hall  until  it  was  burned,  in  ISOG. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

BY   CHAXCELLQIL  HENBY    MUCHELL   MACC&ACKil^. 


THE    EXHIBIT    AND    THE    WORK    OF    THE    rNI\*ERSITX. 

New  York  University  makes  prominent  by  her  exhfblt  the  following  unique 
ffeartures  of  her  work  as  a  university: 

First.  The  adaptation  of  her  plant  to  the  necessities  of  such  a  metropolis  as 
New  York.  The  value  of  land  south  of  Two  hundredth  street,  New  York,  is 
too  great  to  permit  any  university  to  possess  grounds,  including  land  for  ath- 
letics and  for  professors'  houses,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  undergraduate 
colleges  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
medical  faculty  of  a  university  to  be  near  great  hospitals.  It  is  desirable  that 
tbe  school  of  law  should  not  Be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  law  offices  and 
court-housesy  in  order  to  serve  most  thoroughly  the  plans  and  interests  of  law 
students. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  New  York  University  has  carefully  distributed  her 
work  so  as  to  occupy  three  sites  forming  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  at  University 
Heights  and  one  angle  of  the  base  at  Washington  square,  the  other  upon  First 
avenue  and  East  Twenty-sixth  street.  The  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  sets 
forth  this  triangular  arrangement  by  an  elaborate  model  of  the  undergraduate 
ground  and  buildings  at  the  Heights,  a  model  of  the  eleven-storied  university 
building  at  Washington  square,  and  of  the  medical  laboratories  upon  First 
avenue  near  by  the  great  Bellevue  Hospital.  An  experiment  that  has  continued 
ten  years  proves  that  the  above  distribution  of  Instruction  is  not  only  a  practi- 
cable, but  a  highly  advantageous  arrangement. 

At  the  same  time  New  York  University  maintains  graduate  instruction  for 
the  doctorate  of  philosophy  by  authorizing  courses  to  be  given  at  each  or  all 
of  the  three  sites  of  the  university  as  may  best  suit  tbe  convenience  of  pro- 
fessors and  students.    It  is  claimed  that  this  has  an  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
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'^  •^i:  '*^    --Tr    ;.  <!.     T'**^  ^a  Ttf'r  -v^-r^nM*^  "*  Pmf   utj  ZTTTminBt''  if  tliex 

•*.  ',^  ,    .^»'  <,»-.<./•#•      :-     <i»  niaaa^-  ZTSiinartf  -w^idfQis  5?^  x  *xoii^tgsuxa^  < 

/-',*•  ^'w  -<  /•  v;  /•  .  ;pi.  iji^  r  j*v-i  ,a  r^iar-I  Tit  a  -w^**!  -jf  applktd  acieneft- 
T  ,*.^*    •>-••«  f  i'-'-ir  ,'.'rv!;V'^nff  .".ro  -be  t)p*4iii«tf«:#^  ^rhom  a  •■vnsuipnbje  pro- 

fy-F--  *.-%  /-t'  '".•►.' 4-^  ','*^.rU«*i  f'*r  ..  *ml  '-ni'Tn^  Whia?  it  ij*  admirred  dat  a  stn- 
/V  *  .  T'..*  'J -*'-./!  :.  *  ^\^,\^  T'.j^j^  la  a  *iao  r**'4ic».iP€:i':il  fieiiL  jet  tlie  work 
*).^^&  „.A/  '^  j-'.r^nM  hy  h.;.;  la  ^r*^  7*-i:r«  wiil«ii  w^I  be  wboily  giT«i  up  to 
t/^r\^,'r^/     T,.  *r   f:>^   Anltjre  j**"*!:***,   if  not  t^Jcen.  ia.  early   Ufe  are  likeiy- 

';  s  rf  f'/'^  ♦'>*>  ;*  ^^.:,^^:*:2M:  la  ^t^tj  '^se  the  tae^hnolii^f^al  stodenc  a^ 
f  :,  v^r/  */  Mt'^f^.ii*,  wl..>  pnr»r:ln«?  his  f*>ar  yearn  of  profeaeuNial  stndT', 
f^z/rtr  '^^x  «,4/f  ;»  f-'tu^-z^  Bt-^l^^t-  As  <w-!i  he  partak«*«i  rt  tiae  c»*nege  atLJOspbere 
^ft/l  t^  A/^C/^A  j/r'v;>'flrM,  If^  ifl  a  eloite  nei^ziibor  to  (^olle^e  stvfeots  wto  p«r- 
•r»»A  ;/'»r*'  *i\4^\4'^  fhronsr^i  all  tlmr  foar  years,  and  to  tlncte  wlio  are  porsmns 
\4^iMM,  f&  pt»  }//^4»hy  r#r  b;"»tr*ry,  Eif'^^rieore  proves  that  here,  ander  this  sys- 
Wo.  «ffKl^it«  <if  ftx^tllM  wU-xu-^  take  on,  in  iso  musII  meaame,  the  cooscioas- 
^/«^  <,/  (t,\U%^  Uif'it  wl^/  ar^  M^kim;  after  liberal  eultiire,  eren  thoosh  their 
f')t\tf  Hf(fr^A  nrp  dlr^-t^  to  tlie  arriuirem'^nt  of  profess^iooal  koo^let^. 

Wh.l/*,  U^^rt-fittf,  S"V9  York  T;niTer<ity  ban  planned  to  njaintain  all  her  other 
prhft-v",/,rtit^  uf\it^,\%  /V/^ritown  and  8e|>arate  from  the  oiidennradiiate  college, 
^l»/*  bM4  f;ikMf  pn\un  to  pla^e  tlie  ter.-bnolo^ioal  scbcol  tipoQ  the  same  grooDds 
vMfh  U*^  to\\4'^f  of  urtn,  (>niAU\e.  of  the  ooarses  of  study,  much  is  offered  by  a 
t'(t\U'fii'  f'ffininnu\iy  lb«t  mak«i  for  complete  education.  The  many  vohintary 
^^•M^lMfl/rrm  Iff  nlty}futn  for  literary,  athletic,  musical,  and  social  purposes, 
wbl'  b  flotirJwIi  Imt**  n«<  wiwlKrre  el#»e,  are  raltiable  not  merely  for  the  alms  which 
f^*^'^'  irrofonn,  but  l»4'<';jnw  tli^-y  train  yoting  men  to  organize,  to  cooperate  with 
fbv'lr  ft'Uown,  Up  oliiwTve  and  cfttlmate  the  capabilities  of  others.  In  order  to 
Mijoy  flM*  fttUnuiftft''^  of  HwU  aMflw-iations,  with  all  their  traditions  in  fullest 
uti'umiro,  fbf  pw'lKHil  of  npplif»d  iwlence  must  be  associated  with  a  university. 

Hi^rnut].  'VUc  ♦•xblblt  of  NVw  York  University  shows  her  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
tlM>  t^inU\h\iw*'Ui  of  n  faculty  of  jiedagogy.  The  pedagogical  exhibit  sliows 
lliN  fiiMiIfy  lo  M*  plnciKl  Kjual  In  rank  to  tbe  faculties  of  tlie  other  professional 
M  iMHih.  VuvWu^r,  tlilH  fnmlty  Is  autborizod  to  present  those  wIk)  have  success- 
fully viitu]iU'\tH\  111*'  n*i\u\riH\  work  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master  and 
d'M'loc  of  (MMlu^ojfy.  Tbo  maintenance  of  those  degrees  is  based  upon  the  propo- 
sition t  till  I  IIm'I'I'  \h  liiHlnictlon  (hat  should  be  given  the  professional  teacher 
(liiH  oti^lM  not  to  bo  nM|iilred  of  the  candidate  for  the  general  degrees  of  master 
of  Mi'lM  or  doctor  of  philosophy.  Among  the  coui-ses  demanded  for  such  degree 
ysUU'U  tlio  tiiilviM'Hity  tlocs  not  ncivpt  for  any  other  degree  are  the  following: 
I'l'lJM'IplpH  of  HlMrntl(»n,  school  administration  and  suiiervision,  contemporary 
odnrjitlomil  lltorntnro,  rcs«»arch  in  CMlncatlonal  problems,  general  method, methods 
In  tft'o^niphy.  v\v„  methods  In  teaching  English,  methods  In  spelling,  reading, 
iMid  wi'lthitf,  th«»  |ihysl<*al  nature  of  the  child,  and  educational  psychology. 

This  fact  Is  emphnslKcd :  While  the  master  or  doctor  of  pedagogy  mast  first 
liuvv  Ihti  volli'Ki'  hnchelor's  degriM*,  and,  8t»cond,  must  have  pursued  studies  of 
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iradiiate  character  which  would  be  credited  In  any  university  for  the  degrees 
of  master  of  arts  or  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  must  also  have  successfully  pur- 
sued studies  that  are  purely  professional,  which  no  one  would  be  asked  to  pur- 
sue except  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  to  teach. 

Third.  The  exhibit  of  New  York  University  shows  that  this  university  Is 
unique  In  its  maintenance  of  a  school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and  finance. 

It  was  founded  In  the  belief  that  business  education,  adequately  to  meet  exist- 
ii^  and  future  conditions  of  civilization,  must  be  placed  upon  a  scientific  Imsis; 
that  traditional  methods,  office  routine,  and  procedure  of  control  must  be  traced 
to  their  underlying  principles;  that  native  genius  for  trade  and  finance  must 
be  reinforced  by  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  economics,  accountancy,  and 
commercial  law ;  that  not  only  administrators  of  affairs,  but,  in  due  proportion, 
their  assistants,  ought  each  to  understand  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  art  of 
his  calling  and  be  able  to  intelligently  adapt  himself  and  his  work  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  commercial  and  financial  world. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  accountant  differ 
from  those  of  the  Itanker  and  general  business  man,  this  scliool  provides  two 
separate  courses  of  Instruction — the  course  In  accounting  and  tlie  course  In  com- 
merce and  finance.  Students  have  the  option  of  electing  either  course.  EUich 
course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and  regular  students,  upon  graduation 
from  either,  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commercial  science. 

Fourth.  New  York  University  shows  a  unique  feature  in  her  administration 
in  that  her  corporation  has  called  into  existence  a  women's  advisory  committee, 
foonded  in  1890  and  maintained  with  great  success  from  that  time.  It  refers 
to  this  committee  the  forming  of  plans  and  the  making  of  recommendations  for 
the  advancement  of  the  university's  work  for  women.  All  such  plans  or  recom- 
mefidations,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  other  committees,  are  to  be  reported  to 
and  aijproved  by  the  university  corporation.  This  committee  is  expected  to 
take  an  active  Interest  in  ttie  various  sctiools  of  the  university  which  admit 
women.  These  are  five  in  number,  comprising  the  graduate  school,  the  school 
of  pedagogy,  the  sctiool  of  law,  the  collegiate  division,  and  the  summer  sdiool. 
The  women's  law  class,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  university  law  school, 
but  is  technically  an  extension  course  In  business  law  endowed  for  tlie  benefit 
of  women  only,  is  also  under  tlie  supervision  of  this  committee.  This  work  of 
New  York  University  is  unique  in  character,  and  has  justified  its  existence  and 
its  iiberal  endowment  by  the  results  accomplished  through  many  years. 


ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

Jesuit  education  in  the  States  of  ttie  Middle  West  was  represented  by  a  large 
and  varied  exhibit  in  the  palace  of  education.  The  display  was  that  of  St 
Louis  University  and  its  allied  colleges,  a  total  of  seven  Institutions,  making 
up  the  Missouri  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits  settled  in  Mis- 
court  in  1823,  and  in  1829  established  what  is  now  St  Louis  University.  From 
it  as  a  center,  members  of  the  order  went  forth  to  found  St  Ignatius  College, 
Cliicago,  III. ;  StXavler  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  St  Mary's  College,  St  Marys, 
Kans.;  Marquette  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
and  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Of  these  institutions,  St  I»uis  Uni- 
versity has  postgraduate  science  and  divinity  schools,  and  a  medical  school, 
while  Creighton  University  has  a  medical  and  a  law  department    The  total 
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oX  ofkbthaljnology,  who  displayed  a  complete  set  of  diseased  eyeballs..  This  was 
a  rare  pathological  collection.  Another  noteworthy  coUei'tiou  was  that  of 
bacterial  cultures  of  all  kinds.  A  fine  collection  of  crystals  was  shown,  gath- 
ered and  arranged  by  the  professor  of  micro-chemistry.  Dr.  Gnstarus  D.  ilin- 
lidis.  who  also  exhibited  the  Paris  ajMl  Vienna  editions  of  his  published  works. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  gallery  of  famous 
Ben  who  had  been  Jesuit  students^  In  the  center  was  Descartes,  surrounded 
by  Galileo,  Muratori,  Buffon,  Boscovich,  and  Secchi.  Among  the  authors  were 
Taaso,  Calderon,  Moliere,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Le  Sage.  Bossnet,  Fcnelon, 
and  Bourdaloue  represented  the  orators.  Of  popes  there  were  Pius  VI,  Bene- 
dict XIV,  and  Leo  XIII;  while  Tilly,  Cond^,  Wallensteiu,  and  Turenne  were 
distinguished  names  amou?  warriors.  Near  them  were  the  pictures  of  Francis 
de  Sales,  Richelieu,  Kemble  the  tragedian,  and  La  Salle  the  explorer.  Char- 
acters in  American  history  were  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton;  Lafayette; 
Baron  SteulH?n ;  Rt  Rev.  John  CarfoU,  the  first  American  bishop,  and  Attorney- 
General  Augustus  II.  Garland. 

The  uuMt  proffiineut  feature  of  the  historical  exhibit  was  two  large  maps, 
which  sboired  at  a  glance  the  educational  and  missionary  work  of  the  Jesuits 
from  IXm  to  IIK^  in  Xorth  America  in  general  and  throughout  the  Louisiana 
purchase  territory  in  particular.  The  educational  chart  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Jesuits  control  37  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  Stateii.  5 
in  Canada,  4  in  Mexico,  2  in  Cuba,  and  1  each  in  Jamaica  and  British  Hon- 
duras. The  religions  chart  showed  wherever  a  church  had  been  built,  a  mis- 
sion established,  or  a  school  erected,  and  represented  in  a  composite  way  the 
reUgions  activity  of  three  and  a  half  centuries.  It  likewise  showed  that  22 
Jesttits  were  martyred  by  the  Indians  from  150G  to  1730,  and  sketched  the 
(Nitlines  of  the  journejrs  of  Marquette  in  his  historic  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  expeditions  of  De  Smet  through  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest  These 
Kapa,  remarkable  for  detxiil  as  well  as  for  comprehension,  were  drawn  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  history  in  St.  Louis  IJniversity. 

The  archives  and  museum  of  St  Louis  University  di&played  several  cabinets 
filled  with  rare  relics,  documents,  and  maps,  which  cover  many  events  of  the 
early  times  in  America ;  such  was  "A  New  Map  of  America,  made  in  Amster- 
dam in  1043^"  and  the  original  copy  of  the  order  of  retrocession  of  the  Louisi- 
ana territory  to  France  from  Spain  in  1803.  Hece,  too,  was  the  famous  Indian 
cabinet  of  Father  De  Smet  with  its  priceless  curiosities,  mainly  |)ersonal  gifts 
from  Indian  chiefs ;  here,  also,  was  the  original  copy  of  Father  De  Smet's  map 
of  the  Columbia  River  region,  the  first  ever  made  of  that  country.  On  the  walls 
of  the  booth  were  three  paintings  in  oil,  commemorative  of  historic  events, 
**  Father  De  Smet  among  the  Sioux,"  and  his  **  Journey  to  the  Columbia  ;**  also, 
Lampreehfs  claaeic  painting,  **  Marquette  descending  the  Mississippi."  The 
United  States  Government  took  from  this  picture  its  cut  for  the  1-cent  stamp 
Issued  during  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exi»osition.  Mention  must  be  made  of  two 
large  globes,  one  terrestrial,  the  other  celestial,  made  in  Amsterdam  in  KUO,  by 
William  Blacuet,  and  which  were  the  first  of  their  kind  brought  to  the  West. 

The  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  characteristic  of  Jesuit  education,  for  it  dis- 
played much  culture  and  refinement,  and  little  technique  and  specialization. 
This  fact  gave  It  a  singular  interest  to  educators  who  compared  exhibit  with 
exhibit  In  the  palace  of  education.  Despite  the  modern  tenilencj-  to  cleotives 
and  early  specialization,  the  Jesuits  have  clung  to  the  time-tried  system  of  a 
liberal  education,  as  the  best  means  to  train  and  refine  the  Intellect  and  give  It 
harmonious  development.  The  experience  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
taught  them,  as  they  believe,  that  specialization,  before  the  mind  has  been 
poised  and  rounded  out  by  the  discipline  of  the  classics,  cramps  and  grooves  the 
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mind  along  the  narrow  rut  of  some  particular  phase  of  study  and  makes  It 
unfit  for  the  world  view  of  a  cultured  man.  Hence  the  Jesuit  college  car- 
riculum  strives  to  develop  symmetrically  all  the  faculties  of  man,  so  that  lie 
may  touch  life  and  thought  on  every  side.  With  the  Jesuit  system,  educatioo 
is  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  its  product  is  not  an  efficient  artisan  with  a  collec- 
tion of  facts,  but  a  scholarly  gentleman  with  a  trained  intellect.  If  any  new 
method  will  more  effectively  accomplish  this  end,  the,  Jesuits  declare  they  will 
be  the  first  to  drop  the  old  for  the  new. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE. 

BY  PRESIDENT  HENRY  LE  FAVOUR. 


ORGANIZATION    AND   WORK. 

Simmons  College  is  a  technical  college  for  women  established  under  the  will 
of  John  Simmons,  a  Boston  merchant,  who  died  In  1870.  The  endowment  of 
the  college  is  valued  at  the  present  time  at  about  $2,000,000.  Tlie  college  was 
incorporated  in  1899,  and  was  opened  for  instruction  In  1902.  The  permanent 
buildings  are  situated  on  The  Fenway,  Boston. 

The  college  is  unique  in  its  purpose  of  furnishing  for  women  a  preparation 
for  those  forms  of  livelihood  which  require  an  intellectual  training.  It  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  to  the  technical  institutes  for  men.  It  differs  from  the  insti- 
tutes which  have  already  been  established  in  that  it  provides  not  only  the  tech- 
nical subjects  of  instniction,  but  also  all  the  essential  academic  subjects  of  the 
usual  college  programme,  which  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  furnishing  a  founda- 
tion for  the  technical  education.  Its  coui"se  of  study  occupies  ordinarily  four 
years,  and  of  this  time  usually  about  one-third  is  devoted  to  technical  studies  and 
the  remainder  to  academic  subjects,  both  parts  of  the  programme  extending 
through  all  of  the  four  years.  Briefer  programmes  in  some  of  the  schools  are  also 
offered.  The  requirements  for  admission  consist  of  graduation  from  an  accept- 
able high  sctiool  course,  together  with  special  proficiency  in  certain  prescribed 
subjects  which  are  the  most  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  the  college  work. 

Six  departments,  or  schools,  have  already  been  organized,  namely,  (1)  house- 
hold economics,  for  the  training  of  institutional  superintendents,  teachers  of 
domestic  science,  and  investigators  in  the  problems  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment; (2)  secretarial  studies  for  the  training  of  private  secretaries;  (3) 
science,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  general  science;  (4)  library  science, 
for  the  training  of  librarians;  (5)  social  work,  for  the  training  of  philan- 
thropic or  social  workers;  (6)  horticulture,  for  practical  commercial  gardening. 


SMITH  COLLEGE. 

BY   PROF.    JOHN   T.    STODDARD. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  Smith  College  at  St  Louis  consisted  of — 

1.  A  large  map  of  the  grounds. 

2.  Some  140  photographs,  showing  the  college  buildings  and  environment; 
interiors  of  assembly  hail,  with  the  student  audience;  of  lecture  rooms  and 
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laboratories,  with  classes  at  work ;  many  of  the  gymnasium,  showing  classes  in 
physical  training,  and  of  the  college  dwelling  houses;  also  portraits  of  Miss 
Sophia  Smith,  the  founder,  and  of  President  Seelye. 

3.  Charts  showing — 

(a)  The  total  number  of  students,  tlie  number  of  the  entering  and  graduating 
classes  each  year  since  the  opening  of  the  college. 

(5)  The  relatire  amounts  of  required  and  elective  work  offered  at  five-year 
periods  since  1879. 

(c)  Comparative  amounts  of  work  offered,  lecture  and  recitation  periods,  in 
the  several  departments  of  instruction. 

(d)  Comparative  amounts  of  woiiL  taken  by  tlie  students  in  tlie  several  de- 
partm^its. 

4.  Official  circular,  pamphlet  of  information,  and  alumns  register. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

BY   PRESIDENT  JAMES    U.  TAYI4>B. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  character  of  the  exhibit  of  Vassar  College  at  the  St  Louis  fair  was  dic- 
tated by  what  we  believe  to  be  the  chief  desiderata  in  a  distinctively  collegiate 
exhibit  What  is  called  for,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  so  much  the  display  of  the 
work  of  the  faculty  or  graduates  as  a  clear  setting  forth  of  the  equipment  of 
the  college;  its  courses  of  study  and  their  relations  to  one  another;  a  more 
extended  statement  possibly,  of  the  methods  of  several  departments;  lists  of 
examination  i)aper9 ;  and,  for  the  general  interest  such  photographs,  plans,  and 
models  as  may  give  to  the  public  an  approximate  conception  of  what  tlie  col- 
lege is. 

Beginning  with  this  last  feature  of  the  exhibit  Vassar  College  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  space  allotted  to  it  29  photographs,  11  by  14,  showing  its  buildings, 
a  number  of  interiors,  laboratories,  etc ;  4  photographs  22  by  28,  and  4  28  by 
32,  showing  the  buildings  and  grounds ;  1  water  color  of  the  new  chapel,  26  by 
40,  and  one  photograph  of  the  college  in  1S05,  the  year  in  which  it  was  opened. 
In  addition  to  these  it  displayed  6  photographs  of  the  work  of  the  equipment 
of  the  astronomical  observatory.  Two  models  were  also  exhibited,  one  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  5  by  4,  and  a  large  one  of  the  library  building  in  the 
course  of  erection. 

On  the  walls  also  was  exhibited  a  large  chart  28  by  32,  giving  all  the  courses 
of  study  departmentally  arranged. 

By  way  of  illustrating  more  fully  several  departments  of  the  college  volumes 
were  sent  setting  forth  in  detail  the  methods  of  the  work  in  biology,  English, 
astronomy,  economics,  and  physical  training.  Some  of  these  volumes  contained 
a  record  of  the  development  of  the  department  as  well,  and  in  the  case  of 
astronomy  the  publications  of  the  observatory.  The  department  of  geology 
exhibited  a  series  of  sections  of  igneous  rocks  prepared  by  the  students  of 
the  department  Examination  papers  were  sent  showing  the  tests  in  use  in  the 
various  departments. 

A  scrapbook  was  added  later  containing  large  numbers  of  views  taken  by 
students  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds  and  giving  impressions  never  obtain- 
able from  photographers. 
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

BY   THE   CHANCELLOR. 


THE   EXHIMT. 

The  exhibit  of  Washington  University  at  the  World's  Fair  consisted  oi  a 
plaster  reproduction  of  the  new  sroiiiids  axki  bnildiikgs  of  tbe  undergradiiate 
department  of  the  institution ;  an  exhibit  of  wind-pressure  gsige  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Nipber,  of  tbe  physica  de|>artinent ;  an  apparatus  for  the  det^rmlikatton  of  free 
lime  in  hydraulic  cement,  by  Prof.  E.  II.  Keiser,  of  the  chemical  department; 
an  exhibit  of  tike  medical  and  of  tbe  dental  departiaeuts ;  and  exiiiblts  of  the 
St.  Louis  Seliool  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  St  Louis  Manual  Training  School, 
which  are  parts  of  the  univei'sity. 

The  model  of  the  new  grounds  and  buildings  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
ideas  which  govenied  the  choice  of  the  style  of  architecture  and  the  planning 
of  the  buildings  for  the  future  use  of  the  university.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  that  called  "  Tudor  Gothic,^  which,  since  it  allows  buildings  to  be  of  various 
shapes  and  provides  light  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  rooms,  is  fitted 
for  use  in  educational  buildings. 

The  new  buildings  of  Washington  University  have  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  Oxford  -and  Cambridge.  The  material  is,  for  the  body  of  the  build- 
ings, a  red  granite  found  GO  miles  south  of  the  city  of  St  Louis.  For  the  cut- 
stone  work  of  the  buildings,  which  appears  around  openings  and  on  the  corners. 
Is  used  Bedford  limestone  of  Indiana.  The  general  plan  of  the  buildings  shows 
a  series  of  quadrangles.  In  the  center  of  the  whole  is  the  library.  To  the  west 
of  the  buildings  devoted  to  Instruction  appear  two  quadrangles  of  dormitories, 
one  quadrangle  fbr  men  and  one  quadrangle  for  women.  At  the  western  end  of 
tlie  grounds  is  a  gymnasium  and  athletic  field,  in  the  latter  of  which  there  are 
seats  of  concrete  for  K>,000  spectators. 

The  buildings  of  the  univei-sity  are  long,  narrow,  and  low,  the  width  averaging 
about  50  feet  and  the  height  being  two  stories.  In  this  way  the  light  every- 
where in  the  buildings  is  excellent  They  are  Intended  somewhat  as  a  protest 
against  the  fashion  of  erecting  school  buildings  of  many  stories  in  i)ositIons 
where  laud  is  not  very  valuable.  The  buildings  are  all  of  fireproof  construction. 
The  heating  and  power  plant  Is  below  the  hill  on  which  the  buildings  of  the 
university  are  pla(?ed,  and  alongside  a  railroad  track.  All  the  buildings  are 
heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted  from  this  central  station,  and  they  are  all  con- 
nected by  undei-ground  passageways,  In  which  the  various  pipes  and  wires  are 
carried.    The  ventilation  is  entirely  on  the  plenum  system. 


WBI.I^SLEY  COLLEGE. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 

GROUNDS  AND  EQUTPMENT. 


A  large  blueprint  map  suspendei!  over  the  cases,  giving  an  Idea  of  tlie  distri- 
bution of  some  40  bniWfngs  o>'er  the  more  than  300  acres  of  grounds,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  central  heating  and  sewerage  systems. 
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A  coUectioD  of  kirge  photographs  in  (me  of  the  wall  cabinets,  siviog  riews 
of  buildings  and  interiors,  and  catling  special  attentioa  to  the  diversity  and 
hetauj  of  the  groondSb 

LSiaTRCCTION. 

A  chart  giving  the  list  of  departments,  and  showing  by  means  of  platteil 
cm-res  the  course  of  electives  since  the  present  system  was  adopted.  In  ISOH. 

A  collection  of  pabllcatlons  by  members  of  the  facnlty,  ISIiing  the  shelves  of 
one  case,  and  representing  nearly  all  the  departments. 

Illastrations  of  the  methods  of  work  in  a  few  of  the  departments. 

1.  HcoBomicA,  by  a  chart  of  Boston,  prepared  by  students,  showing  the  distri- 
batkxi  of  nationalities,  saloons,  cborches,  etc.,  and  by  a  set  of  papers. 

2.  Geology,  by  a  relief,  showing  the  glacial  action  by  which  the  site  of  College 
Hall  was  formed,  and  by  trays  of  minerals  arranged  for  stndy  and  identlfica- 
tioD  by  students  in  laboratory  work. 

X  Zoology,  by  students'  drawings,  specimen  charts,  and  photographs,  showing 
the  exceptional  facilities  for  the  stndy  of  birds  afforded  by  the  lakes,  streams, 
pools,  and  woods  of  Wellesley. 

4.  Psychology,  by  charts,  giving  the  results  of  experimental  studies  in  sound, 
smell,  color,  etc. 

5.  Art  by  students*  studies  of  parttcular  schools  and  painters. 

G.  Astronomy  and  physics,  by  boolcs  filled  with  photographs  and  descriptive 
statements  of  experimental  work  in  observatory  and  laboratory. 

SPECLAL  FEAXUBEB  OF  LIFB  AT  WELIJISLEY. 

liinstratlons  of  the  social  outdoor  life,  by  means  of  photographs  of  fetes  and 
plays  of  May  day,  tree  day,  field  d^\  ice  carnival,  float,  Sliakespeare  plaj-, 
junior  play,  senior  garden  i>arty,  platform  dances,  and  concerts. 

Charts  and  photograplLs,  showing  the  outdoor  work  in  physical  culture,  and 
the  organization  of  the  seventeen  or  more  sports  carried  on  Independently  of  a 
gymnasium. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 

The  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  aimed  in  its  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  to  present 
various  features  of  the  woi^  and  of  the  life  In  the  college.  This  was  done 
chiefly  through  photographs  and  literature.  The  aim  of  the  Western  College 
is  the  development  of  the  all-round  woman ;  not  alone  the  intellectual  side,  but 
the  si)i ritual,  physical,  social,  and  practical  sides  have  each  their  apportioned 
time  and  place.  As  far  as  possible,  the  opportunities  along  these  different  lines 
were  shown  in  the  photographs^  There  were  many  views  of  the  beautiful  cam- 
pus of  232  acres,  showing  the  woodland  and  meadows,  the  orchard,  the  tiny 
lake,  the  golf  links,  and  the  athletic  field,  all  of  which  offer  the  best  opi)ortu- 
nities  for  healthy  out-of-door  life.  Other  views  gave  some  idea  of  the  equii>ment 
for  thorough  college  work.  There  was  a  view  of  the  library,  of  the  art  rooms 
showing  statuary  and  pictures,  and  of  the  literature  room  with  wall  plioto- 
graphs  of  literary  masters  and  Shakespeare  mottoes  frescoed  above  them. 
More  prosaic  were  the  views  of  the  laboratories,  but  to  the  expert  eye  their 
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equipment  and  arrangement  showed  tbem  adapted  to  the  various  uses  for 
which  they  were  planned. 

A  view  of  the  chai)el,  showing  its  beautiful  new  i)\v^  orgjin,  the  groujS  of 
growing  plants,  and  the  portraits  of  former  presidents  and  trustees,  gave  one 
an  idea  of  the  assembly  hall. 

To  illustrate  the  dramatic  and  social  side  of  college  life,  there  were  photo- 
graphs of  plaj's  and  of  festivities.  Views  of  tree  day,  the  annual  outdoor  fes- 
tival, were  presented,  showing  scenes  from  As  You  Lilvo  It,  Comus,  and  The 
Foresters. 

Pictures  of  students'  rooms  gave  evidence  of  taste  and  refinement,  with  the 
crude  poster  and  signboard  absent,  while  views  of  the  work  in  domestic  science 
and  household  economics  showed  something  of  the  practical  life  of  the  college. 

The  literature  consisted  chiefly  of  the  college  catalogue  and  the  students* 
publications.  The  catalogue  revealed  that  for  200  students,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  was  a  faculty  of  2G  instructors  trained  in  the  liest 
institutions,  and  that  the  usual  four  years'  college  course  was  supplemented  by 
excellent  departments  in  music  and  art  and  domestic  science. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  prepared  by  Williams  College  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition at  St  Louis  in  1904  consisted  of  about  100  large  photographs  of  the  col- 
lege buildings,  exteriors  and  interiors, .  showing  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
various  departments  as  well  as  the  places  of  public  assembly.  To  these  were 
added  some  views  of  the  environment  of  the  college  in  its  location  among  the 
Berkshire  Hills. 

A  pamphlet  was  printed,  giving  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  Tounding 
and  development  of  the  college,  illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  many 
of  the  large  photographs  shown.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  placed  within 
reach  of  all  who  desired  them. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

BY  JOHN  G.  D.  MACK. 


THE   EXHIBIT. 

The  preparation  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  exhibit  was  commenced  about 
October  1,  1003,  when  a  committee  from  the  faculty  was  appointed  by  President 
Van  Hise  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  decided  by  the  committee  to  prepare  a  series  of  exhibits  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  (a)  The  material  equipment  of  the  universitj*;  (6)  growth  and 
development  along  various  lines;  (c)  finances,  and  comparisons  with  other 
institutions ;  (d)  work  published  by  members  of  the  faculty;  (e)  research  work ; 
if)  students*  work;  (g)  student  activities. 
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The  general  details  of  the  above  classes  were  as  follows : 

(a)  Material  equipment  This  included,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  shown,  build- 
ings, campus,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

The  appearance  of  the  campus  was  shown  by  a  model  of  the  larger  portion 
of  it,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  500,  the  model  being  about  4  by  S  feet  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  series  of  enlarged  photographs  of  buildings  and  views  on  the 
campus.  The  location  of  the  campus  relatively  to  Madison  and  to  the  lakes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  was  illustrated  by  maps  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

As  an  illuFtration  of  one  of  a  large  number  of  laboratories  a  model  of  the 
steam  engineering  laboratory  In  the-  college  of  engineering  was  built  This 
model  was  about  4  by  8  feet  a  scale  of  1 :  12  being  used.  The  machinery  was 
entirely  of  metal,  complete  in  all  external  details,  and  arranged  so  that  the 
machinery  could  be  driven  by  mechanical  power,  but  this  feature  was  not  added 
on  account  of  la<^  of  time.  This  model  and  the  one  of  the  campus  above  de- 
scribed were  built  at  the  university  between  November  1,  1903,  and  March  1, 
1904,  by  Mr.  £.  II.  J.  Lorenz,  mechanician  of  the  college  of  engineering,  and  his 
assistants. 

The  library  facilities  were  shown  by  enlarged  photographs  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  State  historical  and  university  libraries  and  by  descriptions 
of  these  libraries  and  others  at  the  university  to  which  access  may  be  had,  these 
descriptions  being  in  books  which  were  distributed  at  the  booth. 

(b)  Growth  and  development  This  was  shown  by  two  methods.  A  series 
of  charts  gave  graphical  and  tabular  information  regarding  growth  by  colleges 
and  departments,  location  of  the  accredited  schools,  distribution  of  students  who 
have  taken  higher  degrees  now  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  pro- 
portion of  men  and  women  students,  growth  of  faculty,  increase  in  numl)er  of 
buildings  by  decades,  and  other  similar  statistical  information. 

The  second  method  noted  was  a  book  of  45  octavo  pages  prepared  by  Prof. 
Henry  Burrowes  Lathrop,  associate  professor  of  English  literature  in  this  uni- 
versity, enUtled  •'A  Study  of  Higher  Education  by  the  State."  In  addition  to 
the  subject-matter  described  by  the  title,  this  book  contained  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  the  library  and  other  equipment  of  the  university  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present  in  any  other  manner. 

(c)  Finances.  The  different  sources  and  amount  from  each  of  the  income  of 
the  university  and  its  disbursement  were  shown  by  graphical  charts.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  charts  were  prepared  showing  comparisons  of  income  of  a  number 
of  American  universities  and  comparative  expenditures  of  different  States  on 
higher  education,  tliese  and  all  of  the  other  statistical  charts  and  tables  having 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thomas  Sewall  Adams,  assistant 
professor  of  political  economy. 

(d)  Publications  of  the  faculty.  An  almost  complete  set  of  the  publications 
of  members  of  the  faculty  since  J893  was  secured  by  the  committee,  this  work 
being  in  charge  of  Prof.  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  associate  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, under  whose  direction  the  collection  was  classified  and  indexed.  The  col- 
lection was  divided  into  two  classes — publications  by  present  members  of  the 
faculty  and  publications  by  former  meml>ers. 

(e)  Research  work.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  research  work  of  members 
of  the  faculty  is  included  in  class  d,  above  described.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  shown  a  collection  of  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  at  the  university 
for  research  and  some  of  the  products  of  this  work. 

(/)  Students'  worlc  The  work  of  students  in  the  university  was  shown  by 
a  representative  collection  of  theses,  shop-work  specimens,  and  drawings. 

iff)  Student  activities.  The  activities  of  student  life  outside  of  the  regular 
work  in  the  university  were  shown  by  a  large  collection  of  pictures  of  athletic 
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teaniH.  enlnn?cf1  pboto^^nphH  of  gaunes.  boand  copies  of  all  stadent  poblicAtiosis, 
laHudlaK  a  eomplete  collectioo  of  the  aniwMit  **  Badger.^  Tkis  hitter  gives  iu- 
formation  re^^ardin^;  tbe  literary  societies^  fraternities,  and  etlier  atndeot  organ!- 
zatioDn,  aod  proved  of  particular  interest  to  aloDuii  Tisitoi&  A  feature  of  tbe 
exliiblt  of  kuportanre  to  tliosse  who  were  making  a  study  of  State  oniTersitfea 
was  a  very  complete  set  of  cataiopies  said  reports  of  tbe  board  of  regents  axul 
of  tbe  president. 

Tbe  exbibit  al>oTe  deserilied  was  tbat  of  tbe  onirersity  as  a  wbole,  altlioii^ 
<lepartments  were  exbibited  in  otber  places.  In  tbe  coUectiTe  exbibit  of  tbe 
land-grant  coUegeit  in  tbe  education  building  tlie  departments  of  civii«  me- 
clianical,  and  electrical  engineering,  dairying,  animal  bosbandry,  and  agrteal- 
tural  pbyHics  bad  exbiblts.  Tbe  dairy  scbool  bad  anotber  large  exbibit  in  tbe 
agricultural  buUding,  and  tbe  department  of  geology  prepared  an  exbibit  for  tbe 
exbibit  of  tbe  United  States  Geologicai  Surrey  in  tbe  mining  building.  Tbe 
Bum  of  $44)00  was  appropriated  by  tbe  board  of  regents  of  tbe  university  for 
the  university  exbibit  In  addition  to  tbis  tbe  Wisconsin  world's  fair  commis- 
sion, tliroagb  the  committee  on  educational  exhibit  paid  for  tbe  erection  of  tbe 
bootb  and  a  portion  of  tbe  transportation  expenses — about  $350 — ^wbicb  will 
make  tbe  total  expense  about  $4,350. 


THE  WOM.VX^  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 


THE  EXjnBrr. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  at  tbe  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion is  the  outgrowth  of  the  desire  of  the  institution  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  an  Important  historic  event. 

This  institution  has  previously  taken  part  in  five  similar  events,  viz,  the 
expositions  at  Chicago,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  Buffalo,  and  Charleston.  The  St 
Louis  exhibit  is  far  more  select  and  costly  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and 
Is  proportionately  more  representative. 

Si)ecial  points  were  made  of  the  exhibition  of  outlines  of  the  courses  of 
study  offered,  of  representative  student  exercises  and  publications,  of  the  more 
important  publications  of  the  alumme  and  faculty,  of  the  facilities  for  phys- 
ical training,  of  methods  of  administration,  of  plans  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
of  exterior  and  interior  views  of  buildings^  of  views  of  the  grounds  and 
environs,  and  of  the  students  at  tlielr  work  and  recreation. 

The  institution  began  its  work  in  1888.  Without  having  received  any  single 
larse  benefaction,  it  has  within  the  past  sixteen  years  grown  at  such  a  pace 
that  It  now  includes  among  its  students  representatives  from  all  sections  of 
the  Ignited  States  and  several  foreign  countries.  The  last  graduating  class 
numbered  70,  and  the  value  of  its  plant  has  reached  $1,250,000. 


THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  FEIH)ERICK,  MD* 


THE    EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Frederick,  Md.,  consists  of  a  wall 
cabinet  containing  10  swinging  frames,  on  which  are  mounted  photographs 
representing  buildings,  grounds.  Interiors  of  offices,   recitation  rooms,  library, 
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laboratories,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and  group*  of  studeots^  teachers,  etc. ; 
also  the  \rork  of  the  institution  in  variovs  lines  sm  far  as  can  be  shown  pic- 
toriaily^  Tlie  foateat^  ol  the  exkibit  are  interesting  as  shewing  the  general 
arran^rement  and  equipment  of  the  institution. 

Tbe  chief  interest  of  this  exhibit  attiudies  to  its  preparation,  which  was  done 
entirely  ^within  the  institiittoo,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  scieDco. 
Tbe  seaeral  seleetieu  of  svbjectSv  and  the  taking,  developing,  finishing,  and 
monnting  of  the  photographs  were  all  done  in  this  manner.  A  departure  from 
nsoal  methods  was  adopted  in  the  mounting  of  photographs,  tlie  prints  being 
first  iiK>tiDted  on  bevel-edged  cards-  and  then  iu  tmm  on  the  large  cards  of  the 

Tbe  lesson  taught  by  the  exhibit  is  cliiefly  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
small  college  at  comparatireiy  small  cost  by  relying  opon  its  own  resources. 

Tbe  first  similar  exhibit  was  sent  to  the  Pan-Aiiierican  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 
Tbe  one  aow  »t  St.  Louis  is  the  third  pr^^&red,  and  is  somewhat  more  elaborate 
in  method  and  aim. 


YALE  UNIVERSTTY. 


TIIE   EXHIBIT. 

[From  the  Guide.] 

As  the  visitor  enters  the  Tale  booth  nt  the  St.  LoBis  Exposition  tbe  first 
thing  which  attracts  his  attention  is  the  restoration  of  a  large  prehistoric 
animal,  the  pterodactyl,  which  occupies  tiie  main  part  of  one  of  the  broad  wall 
fipaces.  This  fossil  pterodactyl,  or  Pfertmodon  lom(ffC€p9,  is  a  bird-like  reptile 
which  lived  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  mi  If  Ions  of  years  ago,  and  contemporaneous 
with  tbe  dinosaurs.  In  life  the  particular  pterodactyl  whicb  Is  here  reproduced 
had  a  wing  stretch  of  over  14  feet.  It  is  thought  that  the  animal  preyed  upon 
small  fishes  in  shallow  inland  seas.  Tbe  fossil  bqpes  from  which  this  restoration 
was  laade  were  found  In  western  Kansas  embedded  hi  the  chalk  formation.  As 
it  stands  completed  this  is  the  only  mounted  fossil  pterodactyl  of  tbe  kind  hi  the 
worl'L  It  was  prepared  for  exhibition  hi  the  Pea  body  Museum  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  F.  Eatos. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Yale  booth  stands  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  build- 
ings, gateways,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  main  college  campus  at  Yale.  This 
model  was  preiMired  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  Giiling,  of  Shokan,  N.  Y.  The  scale  is 
12  feet  to  1  inch.  Everjthing  is  exactly  reproduced  in  this  model  except  the 
L'lrj^  elm  trees  which  form  four  parallel  rows  on  the  campus. 

Tbe  main  wall  space  opposite  the  pterodactyl  contains  several  interesting 
frotures.  At  the  bae»  is  a  section  of  the  old  Yale  fence  as  it  existed  during  the 
List  generation  on  the  comer  where  Csbom  hall  now  stands.  The  present  fence, 
epfwsite  Dorfee  hall,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  this  original. 

Above  the  fence  Is  a  row  of  50  engravings,  representing  the  most  distinguislied 
graduates  of  Yale  In  the  pust  None  of  Yale's  living  graduates  are  included,  as 
the  task  of  selection  would  be  embarrassing.  The  ahimni  chosen,  with  their 
eoBenje  cittss  and  position,  arranged  in  order  of  graduation,  are  the  following : 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  1706.    First  presideut  Princeton  College. 

Samuel  Johnston,  1714.     First  president  Kings,  now  Columbia,  Coilege. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  1720.     Metaphysician  and  theologian. 

Philip  Livingston,  1737.     Signer  of 'the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Samuel  Hopkins,  1741.    Theologian. 

Timothy  Dwight,  1744.     Religious  leader. 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  1744.  Chairman  of  committee  which  drafted  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

Lewis  Morris,  174C.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Lyman  Hall,  1747.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Samuel  Seabury,  1748.  First  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States. 

Manasseh  Cutler,  17C5.     Botanist  and  western  pioneer. 

John  Trumbull,  1767.     A  pioneer  In  American  letters. 

David  Humphreys,  1771.  Washington's  aid-de-camp  and  one  of  the  **  Hart- 
ford Wits." 

Nathan  Hale,  1773.     The  Patriot  Spy  of  the  Revolution. 

Joel  Barlow,  1778.     Poet  and  diplomat 

Oliver  Wolcott,  1778.     Washington's  second  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Noah  Webster,  1778.     The  lexicographer. 

James  Kent,  1781.    Jurist,  chancellor  of  New  York  State. 

Jeremiah  Mason,  1788.     Leader  of  the  New  England  bar. 

Eli  Whitney,  1792.     Inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

Benjamin  Sllllman,  1796.     Scientist 

Lyman  Beecher,  1797.    Religious  leader,  father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Noah  Porter,  1803.     Metaphysician. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  1804.  Secretary  of  State  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  1805.     Pioneer  in  Instruction  of  deaf-mutes. 

Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  1807.     Religious  leader. 

Joslah  Willard  GIbbs,  1809.     Mathematical  physicist 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  1810.     Inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

Joseph  E.  Worcester,  1811.     BJdltor  of  Worcester's  dictionary. 

John  M.  Clayton,  1815.     Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 

James  G.  Perclval,  1815.     Poet  and  geologist 

Leonard  Bacon,  1820.    Religious  leader. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  1820.  Authority  on  International  law  and  president 
of  Yale  College. 

Horace  Bushnell,  1827.     Preacher  and  theologian. 

Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  1827.     Poet 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  1828.     Scientist  and  president  of  Columbia  College. 

Henry  Barnard,  1830.    First  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Ellas  Loomis,  1830.     Meteorologist 

James  D.  Dana,  1833.     Geologist 

Alphonso  Taft,  1833.    Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  A.  Thacher,  1835.     Professor  of  Latin  at  Yale  from  1842-1886. 

William  M.  Evarts,  1837.  Leader  of  the  American  bar  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

Samuel  J.  Tllden,  1837.  Governor  of  New  York  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

Morrison  R.  Walte,  1837.     Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

James  Hadley,  1842.     Philologist 

Theodore  Wlnthrop,  1848.  Author,  first  man  to  be  killed  In  action  on  the 
Union  side  In  the  civil  war. 

Hubert  A.  Newton,  1850.     Mathematician  and  astronomer. 

Othnlel  C.  Marsh,  1860.     Paleontologist 

Edward  Rowland  Sill,  1861.     Poet 

Clarence  King,  1862.     Geologist 
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Pkotoffraphs  and  Hatisiical  tables. — Above  this  group  of  engravings  are  two 
lines  of  large  photographs  representing  the  following  departments  of  Yale 
Unirersity:  The  college,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the  school  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  school  of  music,  the  forest  school,  the  departments  of  theology,  law, 
and  medJcioe. 

In  the  two  comer  spaces  opposite  the  pterodactyl  are  revolving  stands,  the 
first  of  which  contains  samples  of  woilt  done  In  the  Yale  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  was  the  first  art  school  to  be  established  In  connection  with  any  uni- 
rersity in  the  world.  The  second  stand  contains  various  statistical  tables  with 
reference  to  the  graduates  and  students  of  Yale  University.  The  total  number 
of  regular  students  for  the  current  year,  omitting  summer  school  students  and 
persons  taking  teiichers'  courses,  is  shown  to  be  2,963,  while  the  officers  of  the 
university  are  384  in  number,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  from  the 
foundation,  about  22,000. 

A  series  of  about  21  volumes,  published  by  the  officers  of  the  university  in 
1901.  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
tbe  college,  is  another  interesting  exhibit. 

PfpchoJooical  lahoraioi-y  exhibit. — On  each  side  of  the  back  entrance  are 
charts  from  the  psychological  laboratory,  which  present  the  methods  and 
results  of  investigations  now  In  progress  or  recently  completed. 

The  two  charts  dealing  with  eye  movements  show  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  the  study  of  optical  illusions.  Thi*ee  of  these  illusions 
are  here  shown  to  be  figures  in  which  the  eye  is  drawn  away  from  the  chief 
lines  by  the  added,  distracting  lines. 

The  chart  dealing  with  writing  movements  shows  tbe  methods  of  taking  up 
an  educational  problem  in  a  psychological  laboratory.  The  various  parts  of 
different  letters  and  the  various  types  of  movement  are  analyzed  and  studied 
with  reference  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  effort  involved  in  producing  them. 

Another  chart  exhibits  Professor  Scripture's  method  of  dealing  with  the 
records  made  by  phonographs  and  gramophones  so  as  to  work  out  the  charac- 
teristic vibrations  which  enter  into  different  articulations. 

ED  1904 — ^VOL  2  u 3 
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THE  ARGENTINE  REPrBLlC. 

BY   KBKESTO    NELSON,    OF   THE    ASGENTIHC    COMMISSION. 


ORGANIZATION. 

AccordlBS  to  tbe  cowtilutlon  of  the  Republic,  each  State  manages  its  scliool 
hMtitBtioofl  independently,  while  tiie  National  Government  has  control  over 
tbose  at  tbe  federal  capital  and  in  sectional  territories. 

IB  the  city  of  Bnenos  Ay  res,  tlie  main  seat  of  Argentine  culture,  primary 
iiMtraction  is  conducted  either  In  public  schools  maintained  by  the  Goremment 
or  in  private  institutions  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of  tbe  nationni 
board  of  education. 

Education  for  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  is  compulsory,  and  all 
children  must  have  their  names  registered  by  the  secretary  of  the  school  district 
in  which  tbey  reside,  whether  they  are  to  attend  a  public  school  or  a  private 
spfaoel.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  school  every  child  Is  required  to  present  a 
registration  certificate,  as  well  as  a  medical  certificate  of  vaccination,  to  the 
principal  of  the  schooL  The  regular  course  of  instruction  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  March  each  year,  but  children  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  provided  that 
there  is  room  for  them  in  the  class  to  which  they  rightfully  belong. 

Primary  Instruction  comprises  six  grades,  covering  eight  years  of  school  life 
(two  years  In  gr^de  one  and  two  years  in  grade  three).  To  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  traveling  long  distances,  there  are  many  schools  in  tbe  city  of  Buenos 

•See  footnote  to  preceding  chapter. 
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Ayres  where  only  the  first  four  grades  are  taught.  These  are  called  infant  and 
elementary  schools,  and  number  nearly  200.  When  a  child  completes  his  course 
In  these  schools,  he  is  transferred  to  a  **  sui)erior  school,"  where  the  six  grades 
are  taught  Of  these  there  are  44,  two  for  each  school  district,  one  for  .boys 
and  one  for  girls,  coeducation  being  allowed  only  in  the  first  three  grades. 
After  the  superior  schools  come  the  secondary,  namely,  the  national  colleges, 
which  prepare  the  way  to  the  universities,  and  the  normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Of  these  normal  schools  there  are  three  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  one  in  each  State.  There  are  two  grades  of  diplomas  in  these  schools, 
one  issued  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  normal  teachers,  and  the  other  at  the  end 
of  six  years  to  graduates,  who  are  called  "  normal  professors." 

Besides  these  regular  schools  there  are  also  classes  for  adults,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  open  In  the  evening  and  are  conducted  in  the  primary  school  build- 
ings, the  teachers  for  the  same  being  always  graduates  from  normal  schools. 
Such  classes  for  adults  are  also  constantly  being  established  on  men-of-war,  in 
military  barracks,  prisons,  factories,  and  in  fact  everywhere,  whenever  an 
attendance  of  at  least  40  pupils  over  15  years  old  may  be  secured. 

No  primary  school  can  be  kept  open  where  the  attendance  is  below  90  pupils, 
and  each  class  must  have  a  minimum  of  attendance  as  follows:  Grades  1  and 
2,  25  pupils  each ;  grades  3  and  4,  15  pupils  each. 

The  management  and  general  administration  of  the  public  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  board  of  education,  which  was  created  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  in  1881.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and  four  councilors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  also  a  secretary  appointed  by  the 
board  itself.  The  board  is  assisted  by  a  body  of  practical  and  active  inspectors 
selected  from  among  the  "  normal  professors,"  who  have  been  teaching  for  years 
in  the  public  schools.  The  Inspectors  are  required  to  visit  the  schools  period- 
ically in  order  to  observe  the  teachers'  efforts,  and  must  write  out  the  results 
of  their  observations  in  a  special  register  which  is  kept  in  every  public  school 
for  such  purposes. 

The  national  board  of  education  has  complete  control  over  the  management  of 
all  public  schools  so  far  as  it  relates  to  superintendence  and  governmental  or- 
ganization. But  in  order  to  have  also  a  local  jurisdiction  over  the  schools, 
district  or  local  boards  of  education  have  been  established.  There  are  now  in 
existence  in  the  capital  22  such  district  boards,  which  correspond  to  the 
22  precincts  into  which  the  city  has  been  divided  for  the  convenient  ad- 
ministration of  all  civil  and  i)olitical  affairs.  The  district  boards  of  education 
superintend  the  schools  that  belong  to  their  resi)ective  precincts,  although  they 
are  obliged  to  consult  the  national  board  in  all  matters  that  affect  the  general 
management  and  progress  of  the  public  schools,  especially  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  for  which  purpose  certain  formalities  must  be  complied 
with. 

Medical  inspection  of  the  schools  is  under  the  direction  of  a  body  of  school 
l)hy8icians,  whose  duties  include  the  vaccination  of  the  children,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  buildings,  the  visiting  of  sick  chil- 
dren in  their  homes,  the  taking  of  all  precautions  against  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  holding  of  regular  scientific  lectures  and  giving  free  medical  advice  to 
pupils  as  well  as  teachers. 

A  great  number  of  public  school  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Government 
Their  value  is  estimated  at  about  $12,000,000.  The  buildings  are  erected  from 
the  permanent  school  funds  of  the  national  board  of  education,  to  which  funds 
every  month  is  being  added  a  certain  percentage  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  from  the  income  of  patent  dues  for  public  privileges,  from  taxes,  etc. 
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The  scbool  buildings  are  generally  named  after  great  men  of  the  Argentine 
Republic 

The  dass  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  accommodating  com- 
fortablj  about  50  pupils.  The  playgrounds  are  very  large,  especially  those 
a<Uoiniiig  the  school  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  during  the  last  few 
yeftrs.  Some  of  them  have  even  gardens  or  land  tracts  that  can  be  used  for 
8(4icol  gardening  and  other  suitable  exercises. 

Each  school  is  managed  by  a  principal  and  as  many  grade  teachers  as  there 
are  class  rooms  in  operation.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  special  teachers 
who  give  lessons  in  French,  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
scieoce.  In  mme  of  the  largest  schools  there  is  also  a  secretary  to  help  the 
principal  in  discharging  his  duties.  All  principals  and  regular  class  teachers 
are  graduates  of  some  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  or  have  taken  a 
special  examination  l)efore  the  board  of  education  in  case  they  are  graduates 
of  some  foreign  school,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  necessary  diploma. 
The  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  foreign  languages,  and  domestic  science  are 
generaliy  graduates  of  special  training:  schools.  No  teacher  can  ever  be  em- 
ployed for  public  instruction  unless  be  or  she  has  submitted  his  or  her  diploma 
for  competency,  a  health  certificate,  and  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character. 
In  c:ise  of  ineflSciency  any  teacher  maj'  be  removed  or  entirely  relieved  from 
doty. 

There  are  three  grades  of  salaries  for  teachers,  and  In  order  to  reach  a  higher 
grade  the  5q>ecial  merits  and  accomplislmients  and  the  number  of  years  of  active 
and  faithful  service  of  the  teacher  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  his  diploma. 

Every  teacher  remains  in  service  during  good  behavior,  provided  that  his 
state  of  health  will  allow  him  to  do  so.  Twenty  years  of  continuous  service 
entitles  every  teacher  to  retire  from  school  work  with  a  pension  equal  to  his 
salary,  and  in  case  of  poor  health  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  this  pension  privi- 
lege even  l)efore  this  regular  service  term  has  been  reached,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  l^igth  of  service  rendered. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Buenos  Ayres  two  different  time  tables  are  In  opera- 
tion. The  first  one,  called  the  **  continuous,"  is  to  the  effect  that  four  consecu- 
tive hours  are  daily  set  for  instruction,  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon 
boors,  according  to  the  season,  being  selected  for  the  purpose.  This  system  is 
intended  for  grades  3,  4,  5,  and  G.  The  other  Is  the  **  alternate "  system,  so 
called  becaujie  two  groups  of  children  can  be  taught  alternately  by  the  same 
teacher,  making  use  of  the  same  school  material.  Under  this  plan  one  group 
receives  Instruction  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  each  group  for 
two  hours  and  forty -five  minutes.  This  system,  however,  is  only  in  operation 
with  the  first  two  grades. 

During  school  hours  Instruction  in  principles  and  facts  is  interspersed  with 
practical  work  and  physical  exercises,  with  a  recess  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
every  hour.    No  recitation  period  is  ever  over  an  hour  in  length. 

The  present  programmes  are  based  ujion  the  cyclic  system  of  teaching.  The 
children  are  therefore  given  in  the  first  grades  a  general  idea  of  all  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  that  is  to  be  extended  and  amplified  In  the  higher  grades, 
step  by  step,  to  suit  the  mental  requirements  and  capacity  of  each  child.  The 
laws  provide  a  minimum  amount  of  compulsory  instruction  tbat  mast  be  im- 
ported In  every  Argentine  scbool,  whether  it  be  a  public  or  private  school. 
These  programmes  are  subject  to  change,  based  upon  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
composed  of  distinguished  teachers,  members  of  the  technical  Inspection  depart- 
ment, and  members  of  the  hostnl  of  school  physicians.    The  programmes  are 
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drawn  up  in  the  most  concise  manner,  leaving  to  every  teacher  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  the  topics  according  to  tlie  needs  of  the  class. 

A  list  of  authorized  text-books  is  made  every  three  years  by  a  committee  of 
examination  and  adoption.  These  text-books  are  not  free,  but  pupils  can  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  them.  Up  to  the  fourth  grade  the  use  of  any  other  text-book 
than  the  reader  is  strictly  prohibited.  In  the  three  last  grades  different  hooka 
may  be  used  for  any  particular  course. 

The  regular  pupils  are  examined  twice  a  year  by  a  body  composed  of  the 
principal  and  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  always  the  pupils*  regular  class 
teacher :  the  average  of  results  and  of  the  daily  marking  determine  the  pupirs 
promotion  into  a  higher  grade  or  the  partial  if  not  total  repetition  of  the 
course. 

The  teachers  are  required  periodically  to  hold  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  ideas  In  regard  to  matters  relating  to  their  work.  Twice  each 
month  the  principal  of  each  school  calls  his  teachers  together  for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  school  management,  while  ev'ery  month  a  meeting  of  teachers 
from  two  or  more  school  districts  is  held,  in  whldi  one  of  the  teachers  generally 
gives  a  practical  object  lesson  or  reads  a  i>aper  on  a  pedagogical  subject,  fol- 
lowed by  general  discussion.  These  meetings  are  presided  over  by  a  district 
technical  inspector. 

Three  times  every  year  all  the  teachers  of  the  capital  are  invited  to  a  gen- 
eral conference,  which  is  held  In  one  of  the  big  theaters  or  halls,  and  which  is 
also  attended  by  school  authorities  and  the  general  public.  In  such  conferences, 
which  are  opened  by  the  general  technical  inspector,  new  propositions  are  re- 
ceived which  may  be  suggested  by  some  of  the  inspectors  or  principals  regarding 
some  educational  work,  administration,  or  some  disciplinary  question,  all  of 
which  is  duly  taken  into  consideration  and  put  to  a  vote  by  the  president 

El  Monitor,  an  organ  of  the  national  board  of  education,  publishes  after- 
wards the  questions  and  final  conclusions  of  the  assemblage. 

Teachers  are  required  to  attend  such  conferences,  and  a  special  law  regulates 
the  proceed! ng-^:. 

THE    EXHIBIT. 

It  was  decided  at  such  a  late  date  to  send  an  educational  exhibit  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  the  rx>uisiana  Purcliase  Exposition  that  it  was  found 
imi>o88ible  fb  represent  more  than  the  schools  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  work 
was  collected  by  the  board  of  education  in  about  fifteen  days.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  board  of  education  to  show  the  existing  conditions  In  the  Argentine 
schools  by  exhibiting  school  fixtures,  tools,  materials,  and  devices  used  in  the 
work.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  space  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
exhibit  was  confined  chiefly  to  a  display  of  statistics,  school  administration,  and 
pupils'  work.  The  board  of  education  issued  circulars  calling  for  the  work, 
and  it  was  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  which 
had  signified  their  willingness  to  take  part. 

The  exhibit  occupied  a  space  of  about  700  square  feet,  and  the  expense  of  its 
installation  was  about  $1,000.  Besides  the  tools  and  materials,  there  were 
shown  cinematographic  pictures  of  physical  exercises  and  school  games,  as  well 
as  phonographic  records  of  school  songs.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  sub- 
jects. In  order  to  show  the  treatment  of  each  subject  In  the  school  curriculum. 

The  principal  features  of  the  exhibit  were : 

1.  The  reix>rts  and  proceedings  of  the  iwpular  educational  associations,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  which  are  fostering  the  movement  of 
making  the  schools  social  centers. 
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2.  I>ttex8  written  by  the  diiklren  of  Bueaos  Ayre«.  These  letters  were  tmns- 
Uied  iBio  y>iglWh^  and  tiie  little  visitors  eomii^  to  tlie  booth  were  inrited  to 
reply  to  tbem  there. 

If  any  one  lesson  was  taught  by  the  exhibit  it  may  have  been  that  the  method 
of  "  developing  "  wc^^  in  the  teiiching  of  reading  Is  best  adapted  to  languages 
in  which  polysyllabic  words  are  common. 


BELGIUM. 


BT    If.    A.    CX!fO!?CXArX,    CHUT   rNSPECTOB    OF    PRIMABT    EDUCATION,    BELGIUM,    AND 
MEMBEB    OF   THE    JUBY   OF    AWARDS. 

[A  paper  pr«»etited  before  the  hitermatlonal  jnrj  of  awards,  group  1,  primary  education.] 

Bel^nn  oceopies  b«t  a  small  space  oo  tbe  map  of  Europe.  Nevertheless  this 
small  eoGBtry  presents  many  potaits  of  great  interest  Belgians  have  established 
a  bigli  name  in  art  and  science;  in  all  periods  of  history  they  have  bravely  and 
stoutly  fongbt  for  their  independence,  and  many  centuries  ago  Julius  Ca?sar 
did  hemage  to  the  military  virtaes  of  tbe  Belgians  of  yore. 

For  seventy-five  years  Belgium  has  enjoyed  a  fruitful  peace,  loyally  respected 
ty  its  powerful  neighbors,  and  Its  population  has  become  the  most  dense  of  any 
natioa  ef  tbe  globe,  namely,  one  lnhad)itant  per  acre.  This  long  era  of  peace 
has  enabled  om*  wise  kings  and  onr  governments  to  work  i%ith  enthusiasm  and 
aacreas  for  tbe  OMitiaoed  improvemeat  of  tbe  condition  of  the  people — material, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  Among  the  econemic  problems  which  have  stirred  the 
zeal  of  those  who  have  presided  over  the  country,  one  of  tlie  principal,  if  not  tlie 
prim-ipaK  has  been  that  of  tbe  edneation  of  the  young. 

Tbe  child  of  to-day  is  the  man  of  to-morrow ;  in  ten  years,  in  fifteen  years,  the 
popils  now  oeated  on  tbe  benches  of  the  primary  school  will  have  gone  and  have 
been  absorbed  In  society,  and  they  will  have  become  a  living  force  in  the  nation. 
some  as  heads  of  fanilies«or  as  voters,  band  woricers  or  brain  workers,  soldiers, 
citizens.  The  elementary  school,  which  will  serve  as  the  university  for  tbe 
greater  numt>er,  is  then  the  real  pivot  on  which  the  education  of  the  people 
turns.  How,  then,  roust  this  school  treat  the  infant  to  fit  him  to  take  his  place 
vnefaHy  in  the  world?  That  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve,  and  It  is  one 
which  is  before  every  country. 

An  exiiibition  so  nolversal  as  this  which  we  see  Iwnsed  in  thi??  magnificent 
palace  of  education  shows  ns  tbe  synthesis  of  tbe  laijors  realized  and  the  results 
oi^iaed  at  tbe  present  moment  by  the  civilized  nations  of  tlie  world.  We  are 
all  of  OS  agreed,  is  It  not  so?  that  the  noble  sight  here  given  ns  to  admire  is 
of  a  nature  whMi  enllgbteiis  ns  mutually,  and  that  this  splendid  exhfbition  of 
St  I^oois  marks  a  new  irtep  of  progress  In  a  stwly  so  important  and  so  complex 
as  that  of  the  education  of  tbe  young. 

Like  all  the  nations  here  represented  we  have  a  system  of  school  organiza- 
tion, which  I  shall  briefly  endeavor  to  explain. 

The  Bel^an  constltntion,  that  fundamental  contract  which  can  not  be  sus- 
pended by  any  law,  proclaims  the  liberty  of  teaching,  with  prohibition  of  every 
antagonistic  meaaore,  except,  of  course,  tbe  repression  of  niisdetneanors  com- 
mitted in  the  exercise  of  that  liberty. 

Public  education  Is  given  at  tlie  expense  of  the  State  nnd  is  regulated  by  tbe 
law.    For  all  that  is  connected  with  elementary  teaching,  with  which  I  am 
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at  present  specially  dealing,  the  law  settles  exactly  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  all  the  established  authorities  (State,  province,  commune)  which  cooperate 
in  its  execution. 

RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  COMMUNIS. 

All  the  elementary  communal  teaching  (kindergarten,  primary,  and  adult 
schools)  is  directed  by  the  communes.  Each  commune  is  represented  by  a 
communal  council  of  7  meml>ers  at  least,  and  31  at  the  most,  elected  for  eight 
years  and  renewed  by  halves  every  four  years.  The  commune  is  not  under 
any  obligation  as  regards  the  establishment  and  organization  of  infant  and 
adult  schools,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  Institutions  are  nearly  everywhere, 
even  in  the  small  villages. 

All  our  kindergartens  are  mixed  and  are  taught  only  by  female  teachers. 
We  have  no  mixed  adult  schools.  Those  for  young  men  are  generally  taught 
by  male  teachers. 

The  primary  school  receives  children  of  C  to  14  years  of  age,  and  it  is  a  legal 
obligation  upon  the  commune  to  watch  so  that  all  the  children  who  have  the 
right  to  a  free  education  (about  95  per  cent  of  the  child  population)  and  who  do 
not  attend  a  private  school  may  be  taught,  either  in  communal  or  in  adopted 
schools.  The  latter  are  private  schools  which  carry  on  the  teaching  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  public  schools  and  which  accept  State  insi>ection. 

The  communes  provide  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the  primary  schools. 
They  submit  previously  plans  and  estimates  for  the  approval  of  government. 
The  Stjite  and  the  province  bear  half  the  total  charge,  which  Is  about  $4,000 
or  $5,000,  for  a  school  with  only  one  class  and  lodging  for  the  teacher,  just  as 
one  sees  them  in  our  smallest  villages. 

RULES   AND   CURRICULUM. 

The  communal  council  determines  the  rules  and  programme,  or  curriculum,  of 
primary  schools.  In  general  they  are  satisfied  to  approve  ne  varietur  the  rules 
and  model  curriculum  published  and  proposed  to  the  communes  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

TEACHERS. 

The  appointment,  the  suspension,  the  placing  on  half  pay  by  order,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  teachers  belong  to  the  communal  council.  But  the  teacher 
can  not  enter  ui)on  his  duties  until  he  has  been  qualified  by  oath  by  the  governor 
of  the  province  and  after  having  taken  the  oath  before  the  State  superintend- 
ent Admission  by  oath  is  always  granted  so  long  as  the  candidate  fulfills  all 
the  conditions  exacted  by  law  and  the  council  has  proceeded  to  his  nomination 
according  to  legal  prescriptions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  question  must  appear  in  the  agenda  for  the  day  of  the  assembly. 

2.  A  councilor  related  in  the  second  degree  to  a  candidate  may  not  take  any 
part  in  the  election. 

3.  The  nomination  is  made  upon  a  majority  vote,  after  secret  balloting. 

4.  The  candidate  must  be  Belgian,  provided  with  the  legal  diploma  of  teacher, 
and  be  of  good  life  and  morals. 

Punishments  of  teachers,  other  than  suspension  for  a  month  without  loss  of 
pay,  are  not  effective  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  permanent  deputa- 
tion (an  elected  council  placed  at  the  head  of  each  province).  The  teacher  is 
always  allowed  to  make  his  defense,  and  he  can,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
communal  council,  appeal  to  the  King,  who  decides  as  a  sovereign.    The  King, 
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after  haTiog  tnk^i  the  advice  of  the  permanent  deputation,  the  teacher  and 
the  comaiooal  council  being  heard,  can  remove  or  suspend  a  communal  teacher. 
TbQ»  It  will  be  seen  how  the  legislature  has  surrounded  the  profession  with 
such  guaranties  that  one  may  assert  that  our  communal  teachers  enjoy  abso- 
lute security  In  the  stability  of  their  jiosltlon.  Their  nomination  is  valid  up 
to  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  age  for  retirement,  and  no  one  can  arbitrarily 
deprive  them  of  their  position. 

ADOPTED  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

The  communes  are  authorized  to  adopt  free  schools  for  ten  years  at  the  most. 
The  contract  can  be  renewed.  To  become  adopted,  private  schools  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  fulfill  the  same  conditions  that  are  exacted  from  the  communal 
sebools.  The  State  sutisldlzes  directly  private  schools  not  adopted,  so  long  as 
tbey  fulfill  the  same  conditions  and  submit  themselves  to  official  Inspection. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  Instructions  and  the  reports  on  the  nominations  of  teachers,  on  dis- 
ciplinary punishments,  on  the  adoption  of  schools,  on  the  construction  or  repair 
of  buildings,  and,  generally,  on  all  that  concerns  the  service  of  education,  are  con- 
fided to  the  State  Inspectors  (superintendents).  These  officials  are  selected  from 
among  the  teaching  staff  of  primary  or  normal  schools,  of  ten  years'  service, 
who  hold  special  diplomas,  granted  after  a  searching  examination. 

There  are  In  Belgium  18  principal  insi)ectors  and  85  cantonal  Inspectors  for 
a  school  population  of  about  800,000  children,  and  about  20,000  teachers  of  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  cantonal  superintendents  visit  the  schools  of  their  districts  at  least  twice 
a  year.  After  each  visit  they  send  to  the  principal  Inspector  a  succinct  report, 
which  Is  returned,  after  visa,  for  transmission  to  the  authority  directing  the 
0chooL  The  principal  sui)erintendent  visits  the  schools  of  his  district  once 
every  two  years. 

teachers'  conferences- 

Once  every  quarter  the  cantonal  Inspector  meets  In  conference  the  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  within  a  radius  of  about  6  miles.  There  are  special  meet- 
ings for  male  and  for  female  teachers,  also  special  ones  for  mistresses  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  first  meeting  is  specially  devoted  to  school  legislation.  The 
three  others  have  for  their  object  the  study  and  discussion  of  some  question 
relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  young,  or  to  psychology,  previously  dealt  with  In 
written  papers  by  the  teachers.  Teachers  selected  by  lot  give  to  the  children 
of  the  school  where  the  conference  Is  held  two  practical  lessons,  relating,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  theoretic  question  treated  of  in  the  papers  of  the  mas- 
ters. After  the  pupils  are  dismissed  these  lessons  are  criticised  by  the  teachers 
present,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Inspector.  The  duration  of  each  conference 
la  about  four  hours.  The  report  Is  drawn  up  hy  two  of  the  teachers,  selected 
by  the  president  Tlie  attendance  at  meetings  Is  compulsory  on  communal 
teachers.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  communication  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  the  general  average  is  about  90  per  cent  Traveling  expenses  are  paid 
to  all  the  teachers  who  attend  the  meetings.  At  the  most  central  school  in  each 
conference  circle  there  Is  a  library  established  and  added  to  by  the  State  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers.  Correspondence  between  teachers  and  the  superintend- 
ents or  the  librarian  Is  franked  through  the  post,  as  Is  also  the  sending  or 
return  of  books. 
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DIPLOMA  OF  INSTSUCrOftS — NORMAL  8CHOOL8. 

I  have  already  said  that  no  one  can  be  appointed  to  the  duties  of  communal 
teacher  unless  he  is  Belgian  and  holds  the  diploma  obtained  after  his  normal 
studies  or  at  the  close  of  an  examination  covering  all  the  subjects  of  the  foor 
years'  curriculum  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  State  has  established  several  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  male  and 
female  teachers.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  till  after  a  successful  entrance  exam- 
ination, evidence  of  which  they  can  not  present  before  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  15  years. 

The  different  courses  are  given  by  a  number  of  profesaors,  who  are  charged 
at  the  same  time  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  special  methods  of  the  branch 
tbey  teach.  A  selected  professor  teaches  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  general 
application  of  method.  The  same  professor  has  St  in  his  <^iarge  to  initiate  his 
noimal  pupils  gradually  into  ttie  practice  of  teaching — 

First,  by  model  lessons  given  to  children  in  presence  of  the  normal  students 
and  afterwards  thoroughly  criticised. 

Second,  by  superintending  the  lessons  given  daily  by  the  normal  students  to 
pupils  of  the  school  of  application.  This  Is  a  complete  primary  school  of  eight 
grades,  annexed  to  every  normal  school. 

In  our  Belgian  primary  schools,  in  large  towns  and  important  localities, 
boys  and  girls  are  generally  separated.  In  villages,  where  the  population  is 
Insufficient  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  schools  are  mixed.  Mixed 
and  boys*  schools  are,  witli  rare  exceptions,  taught  by  male  teachers.  Girls' 
sc4iools  are  invariably  taught  by  female  teachers. 

The  teachers  receive  at  first  only  the  minimum  salary  fixed  by  law,  but  after 
each  period  of  four  years  of  good  service,  passed  in  the  same  commune,  they 
have  the  right  to  an  increase  of  salary.  Generally  those  who  have  entered 
ui>on  the  teaching  career  continue  to  follow  it,  and  It  may  be  calculated  that  GO 
l»er  cent  of  tliose  who  commence  will  finish  in  the  same  commune.  At  the  age 
of  r»5  to  GO  years  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  highest  salary  they  have  received.  In  addition  to  his  salary 
the  teacher  has  the  right  to  a  suitable  dwelling  place,  or  lodging  allowance  in 
lieu  thereof. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century  our  primary  teaching  was  already 
organized,  even  in  the  smallest  villages,  but  it  was,  of  course,  more  or  less 
defective. 

The  school  was  often  a  low-<'eiled  room,  badly  ventilated,  l>adly  lighted, 
possessing  for  furniture  and  scholastic  appliances  only  flat  tables  and  ricliety 
fornis.  The  master  was  generally  engaged  for  the  winter  only,  and  usually 
elected  from  among  the  most  iutelligent  of  the  humble  class.  The  three  U*s 
formed  the  extreme  limit  of  his  teacliing,  which  even  in  these  was  of  the  most 
rudimentary^  nature.  lie  tiiught  individually,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  to 
explain,  first,  that  the  results  ol)tained  by  the  school  were  of  low  value;  sec- 
ond, that  want  of  discipline  reigned  through  the  class,  and  that  order  was  main- 
tained with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  the  cane,  the  terrible  ferule,  or  by 
other  punishments  the  nature  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  descrilie. 

LilvC  all  civilized  nations  we  have  progressed,  and  even  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lages the  school  catches  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  It  is  really  now  a  neat  build- 
ing, situated  on  a  healthy  site;  the  schoolroom,  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
is  fitted  with  suitable  furniture  and  scholastic  appliances;  varied  collec- 
tions, often  formed  by  the  teacher  aided  by  pupils,  help  to  give  to  the  teaching 
an  intuitive  basis. 
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Generally  a  comfortable  dwelling  is  counected  with  the  school,  wbicfa  tbe 
teaciier,  with  good  taste,  does  his  bent  to  keep  neat  and  orderly.  Tbe  com- 
JBiHie  provides  also  a  garden,  which  serves  as  an  experimental  field  where  the 
eieiDeats  ot  agricultnre  taught  in  school  are  practically^  explained  and  demon- 
strated. Tbe  fr^taent  visits  to  tbe  garden  are  of  great  edacational  value,  not 
only  through  the  exercises  given,  bat  specially  through  cultivating  the  habit 
in  children  of  being  interested  in  the  book  of  nature  and  engendering  a  love 
a»d  respect  for  plants. 

For  some  years  we  have  tried  planting  the  school  grounds  with  different 
kinds  of  trees,  evergreens,  creepers,  and  flow«*8.  These  plants  are  placed 
imder  tbe  protection  of  the  pupils,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  while  we  are 
developing  tbe  lesthetic  education  of  the  young,  we  are  also  raising  a  feeling  of 
re^>ect  for  public  property. 

TEACHING    MADE   A   LIFELONG   OCCUPATION. 

History  has  recorded,  and  our  museums,  galleries,  and  libraries  show  us,  tbe 
work  that  the  Titans  of  labor  wrought  in  a  rude  age,  and  how  they  identified 
themselves  with  tbeir  masterpieces,  and  even  gave  up  their  lives  in  their 
struggles.  In  these  times  we  find  often  in  many  the  same  devotion  to  tbe 
material  objects  of  tbeir  labors;  the  engine  driver  loves  bis  engine,  the  captain 
of  the  ship  is  attached  to  his  vessel,  and,  by  a  similar  phenomenon,  our  teacher 
who  often  passes  his  life  in  tbe  same  school,  becomes  deeply  devoted  to  it.  ♦  •  ♦ 
^  When  their  primary  course  is  completed  he  receives  the  pupils  as  adults  in 
the  evening  class;  be  widens  their  knowledge;  be  carries  them  on  further; 
teaches  them  the  customs  and  warns  them  of  tbe  dangers  of  life;  be  seeks  to 
make  them  contract  habits  of  order,  of  temperance,  foresight,  and  love  of  their 
future  profession.  After  a  few  years  these  young  people  leave  the  adult  school, 
but  tbe  master  remains  their  friend  and  their  counselor. 

This  is  what  happens  in  our  villages,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  good  teachers  of  our  country 
is  due  to  the  jiermanence  of  their  duties  in  tbe  same  commune. 

PBOGBAMME  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

If  we  consider  only  the  total  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  of 
l*rimary  schools,  our  curriculum  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  by  other  na- 
tioi».  But  our  system  of  populaf*  education  presents  new  features  which  I 
must  i^ress  on  your  notice. 

The  first  is  the  concentric  distribution  of  the  curriculum,  which  is  realized 
from  the  kindergarten  onward,  and  more  thoroughly  carried  out  in  tbe  primary 
acbooL  A  notion  which  was  taught  intuitively  in  its  simplest  form  at  the  lower 
stage  returns  at  tbe  intermediate  stage  in  agreement  with  tbe  same  general 
sc*heme,  but  with  a  growing  uuml)er  of  associations.  Finally  the  same  notion 
reappears  at  the  upper  stage,  and  subsequently  at  the  adult  school,  with  still 
higher  elaboration,  obtained  by  means  of  suitat>le  applications  to  the  several 
trades  carried  on  in  the  place  or  district     *    *     * 

$  Another  new  feature  of  the  Belgian  system  of  popular  teaching  is  the  prac- 
tical  tendency  in  education.  This  tendency  is  felt  from  the  kindergarten  on- 
ward. The  building  with  sticks,  bands,  cubes,  etc.,  the  training  in  modeling, 
feeing,  braiding,  weaving,  etc.,  give  the  children  not  only  manual  skill  but  also 
correct  notions  about  sizes,  combinations,  sbat)es,  which  are  revived  later  on,  in 
the  primary  schools,  when  the  teaching  has  a  close  reference  to  the  trades  in 
practlcai  life. 
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r  Tlie  tables  exhibited  In  the  kindergarten  department  sliow  the  close  connec- 
tion existing  between  the  exercises  of  observation  and  elocution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  manual  occupations  on  the  other.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  connec- 
tion is  that  in  the  child's  mind  the  notion  is  always  closely  associated  with  its 
verbal  expression,  always  made  firmer  and  clearer  by  corresponding  manual 
work,  which  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  and  an  action  of  the  senses. 
'■  The  practical  tendency  Is  very  prominent  in  the  primary  school.  Common- 
place and  remote  applications,  which  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  initiating  the 
child  Into  the  realities  and  necessities  of  life,  have  been  given  up.  All  trades 
provide  their  quota  of  practical  exercises  referring  to  local  wants.  By  these 
means  no  child  is  left  unacquainted  with  matters  relating  to  its  father's  business 
or  to  its  own  future  occupation;  the  girl  applies  her  theoretical  knowledge  to 
housekeeping  and  needlework,  the  boy  either  to  agriculture  or  to  industry,  as 
his  future  surroundings  may  require. 

The  continuation  school  is  conducted  still  more  fully  on  the  principle  that 
school  is  but  a  preparation  for  life.  It  often  consists  of  special  lessons  suited 
to  tlie  requirements  of  the  place  or  district;  it  Is  nearly  a  technical  school  in 
smaller  places,  where  workingmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  housekeepers  need 
some  rudiments  of  technictU  training. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  idea  has  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the 
metliods  in  vogue  in  the  practice  of  primary  teaching.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  text-l)ook  was  the  great  master  and  the  ultimate  reference  of  teachers. 
They  found  there  ail  their  work  ready  made,  because  the  book  contained  both 
the  lesson  and  the  manner  of  application.  Who  has  not  been  astonished  at  the 
folly  of  the  subjects,  of  the  style,  dictation,  and  problems  figuring  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  text-books  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils?  It  Is  useless  to  give 
examples.     Everybody  knows  them — remembers  some  of  them. , 

To-day  the  theoretical  teaching  remains  the  same  as  before,  but  its  applica- 
tion differs  according  to  the  surroundings.  The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  Is  to 
study  the  local  industries  and  their  needs,  and  this  study  exacts  an  amount  of 
observation  and  reflection  much  greater  than  one  would  think  at  first. 

In  one  place  it  Is  agriculture,  with  its  multitudinous  specialties,  according  to 
the  conditions  in  the  districts  as  determined  by  geographical  situation,  such  as 
the  industrial  cultivation  of  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hops,  market  gardens 
(near  town),  the  raising  of  cattle,  dairies,  etc. 

In  another  place  It  is  the  industrj'  whlch^  Is  a  specialty  characteristic  of  tlie 
locality  or  region,  as  determined  by  the  predominance  of  its  vegetable,  animal, 
or  mineral  products. 

The  resources  and  the  needs  of  the  district  where  the  teacher  finds  himself 
l>elng  well  determined  it  is  necessary:  First,  to  give  the  children  the  general 
knowledge  required  for  the  exercise  of  their  future  occupation;  second,  to 
interest  beforehand  the  children  in  their  future  manual  labor  by  appropriate 
exercises,  which  the  teacher  should  almost  always  be  able  to  devise.  Including 
exercises  of  language,  dictation,  and  style ;  also  problems,  drawings,  etc. 

In  our  agricultural  districts,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  we  compel  the 
children  from  the  kindergarten  on  to  love  the  life  of  the  field.  We  speak  to  the 
child  of  persons,  animals,  and  the  labors  of  the  farm;  we  show  him  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits ;  we  exercise  his  little  fingers  In  reproducing  simple  objects, 
such  as  houses,  animals,  tools,  etc.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  practical  influence  on  the  children  Is  marked  In  greater  measure  as  they 
advance  In  age;  the  school  work  Is  pushed  on  In  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
country,  where  they  observe  Its  resources  and  needs.  After  having  learned,  for 
example,  the  general  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  district,  the  teacher  makes 
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the  papils,  as  exactly  as  possible,  acqaaiuted  with  tbe  constituent  elements  of 
sacfa  portion  of  local  territory  as  surrounds  tbem,  In  order  that  they  should  know 
tbe  necessity  of  adding  here  phosphoric  acid,  there  lime,  potassium,  or  nitrogen. 

They  understand,  in  the  same  way,  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  soil,  the  vegetable  productions  of  nature,  and  the 
size  of  domestic  animals.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

As  far  as  possible,  the  teaching  is  fixed  by  experiments  carried  out  in  tlie 
garden  of  the  school,  or  in  certain  small  fields  placed  gratuitously  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  instructors  in  the  different  parts  of  the  village.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

To  carry  all  this  out  demands  great  insight,  great  initiative  genius,  and  much 
personal  effort  We  can  not  assert  that  all  our  teachers  have  met  with  equal 
soccess  in  this  respect,  but  the  good  ones  have  tackled  the  subject  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  you  can  see  by  the  specimens  here  exhibited  the  manner  in  which 
they  seek  to  develop  this  ne^v  idea  and  to  give  to  the  primary  studies  a  practical 
tendency. 

I  will  only  say  a  word  on  our  method  of  teaching.  It  has  for  its  main  end 
to  teach  the  child  to  observe,  to  reason,  and  to  express  correctly  his  own  ob- 
servations, his  own  judgments. 

We  exact  that  our  teachers  should  possess  patience  In  teaching.  This 
precious  virtue  consists  of  allowing  all  the  children  of  a  class  sufl^clent  time  for 
tbem  to  seek  and  mentally  formulate  the  answer  to  a  given  question.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  Government  has  powerfully  aided  to  ingraft  In  the  minds  of  the  children 
of  tbe  people  the  ideas  of  reflection  and  forethought  by  establishing  In  the 
schools  temperance  societies,  savings  banks,  and  societies  for  the  protection  of 
animals,  trees,  plantations,  and  public  monuments.  These  societies  are  con- 
crete institutions,  destined  to  fix  the  Ideas  of  forethought  and  will.  The  Gov- 
ernment encourages  every  one  of  these,  but  it  attaches  the  greatest  Importance 
to  tbe  fight  against  alcoholism,  that  great  destroyer  of  free  will  In  man  and  the 
principal  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  greater  number.  It  finds  In  the  teaching 
staff  zealous  and  convinced  apostles,  and  statistics  here  published  show  a  con- 
stantly increasing  prosperity  In  each  of  these  societies. 

The  progress  of  popular  education  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  Is  due  to 
tbe  intelligent  activity  and  the  spirited  initiative  of  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction,  selected  by  the  King  from  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  learning. 
Unfortunately  tliese  ministers  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  and  It 
sometimes  happens  that  they  have  to  resign  their  places  before  they  have 
expended  the  fullness  of  ttieir  talent  Happily  for  the  country,  our  ministers 
of  public  instruction  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  uninterrupted  services  of  two 
eminent  educators,  M.  Germain,  general  director  of  primary  education  from 
1S79  to  1897,  and  M.  Emond,  who  has  held  the  same  highf  portfolio  since  that 
fteriod.  The  work  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  completed  Is  due  to  tlie  labors 
of  these  two  men.  so  distinguished  by  their  varied  and  profound  knowl- 
edge.   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  

BRAZIL. 

BY  ML  DA  IfOTTA,  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  COMMISSION. 


ORGANIZATION. 

Brazil  has  its  system  of  education  organized  In  all  the  territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic, including  tbe  Federal  district  and  t^-enty  States.  Elementary  and  secon- 
dary education  are  supported  and  controlled  by  the  authorities  of  the  Federal 
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district  and  of  each  State  in  their  respective  territories.  The  higher  educatioQ 
is  uiKler  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govemmeot,  tliough  tliere  are  some  scien- 
tific and  technical  schools  belougring  either  to  private  associations  or  to  States. 
Some  municipalities  have  elementary  schools,  and  many  others  belong  to  reli- 
gious orders;  private  institutions  conducted  by  individaais  are  found  every- 
wliere. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  classes  of  establishments :  Kindergartois, 
elementary  schools,  model  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  sctiools,  manual 
training  schools,  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  medical  schools,  polytechnic  schools, 
miiitarj'  schools,  naval  scliools,  mining  schools,  fine  art  schools,  pharmacy 
schools,  music  institutes,  schools  for  the  blind,  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  agronom- 
ical stations,  agricultural  schools,  and  professional  schools.  There  are  also 
public  libraries,  museums,  and  astronomical  observatories.  Both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  pec^ple  make  great  efforts  to  develop  instruction  more  and  more. 

Normal  schools  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Model  schools 
have  the  same  course  (rf  study  as  the  primary  schools,  but  they  serve  as  prac- 
tice schools  for  the  subprofession  before  being  appointed  teachers. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
public  schools  in  the  Federal  district  and  in  each  State  is  fixed  by  law. 

Municipal  schools  are  supported  by  public  funds  of  the  several  municipalities. 
Some  schools  and  lyceums  belonging  to  private  institutions  receive  financial 
aid  either  from  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  supjwrts  the  following  schools  and  establishments:  School 
of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  School  of  Medicine  of  Bahia,  Polytechnic  School 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  military  schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Law  School  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Law  School  of  Recife,  Mining  School  of  Ouro  Preto,  Pharmacy  School  of  Ouro 
Preto,  Naval  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Fine  Arts  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Musi- 
cal Institute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  National  Gymnasiums  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Fine 
Arts  School  of  Bahia,  School  for  the  Deaf-mutes  of  Rio  de  Jaueii-o,  Benjamin 
Constant  Institute  (School  for  the  Blind),  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  National  Museum 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions are  determined  by  Federal  law  for  the  last  one,  and  by  the  States  and 
Federal  district  for  the  first  two.  Generally  schools  begin  in  February  or 
March  and  continue  until  November  or  December.  Teachers  of  schools  belong- 
ing either  to  the  Federal  district  or  States  are  appointed  by  their  respective 
governments.  In  the  Federal  district  and  in  some  States,  in  order  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  in  primary  schools,  it  is  necessary  that,  l)e8ides  the  normal 
school  certificate,  an  additional  certificate  be  received  by  the  candidate  from  a 
speciiU  board  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Federal  or  State  government,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Generally  children  are  admitted  to  primary  schools  from  G  to  14  years  of  age. 
The  Federal  district  and  each  State  are  divided  into  school  districts,  whose 
primary  public  schools  are  under  tlie  care  and  supervi^on  of  insix^ctors,  who 
are  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  general  director  of  instruction  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  district,  but  of  the  secretaries  of  tlie  interior  in  the 
various  States;  normal  schools  and  public  gymnasiums  or  lyceums  are  under 
immediate  control  of  the  last-named  oflicial  in  the  States,  and  of  the  second 
in  the  Federal  district. 

Sui)orior  public  instruction  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  secretary  of 
the  interior. 
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THE  bsazilia:^  exhibit. 

In  the  Braxilian  educatioiuil  exhibit  all  the  States  of  the  Rei^ublic  were  not 
represented,  nor  all  typical  schools;  neither  did  all  that  were  rei)resented  make 
a  complete  exhibition  of  their  course  of  study,  so  that  it  could  not  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  Brazilian  system  of  education.  Nerertheless.  it  showed  that  in 
Brazil  public  instruction  receives  great  care  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

The  following  exhibits  were  made : 

Photographs  of  school  buildings,  schoolrooms,  school  laboratories,  museums, 
etc- 

School  legislation  and  organization. 

Written  work  of  school  children,  pupils  of  primary,  secondary,  and  interme- 
diate schools;  herbarium  prepared  by  children. 

School  a|>paratusv  appliances,  and  furniture,  some  of  which  was  designed  and 
made  by  school  children,  or  by  pupils  of  technical  (or  trade)  schools. 

Drawings  made  by  children  and  pupils  of  scientific,  technical,  and  trade 
schools. 

Manual-training  work,  kindergarten  and  sewing  work  by  children.   ,, 

Typewriting  and  stenographic  exercises  made  by  girls  of  business  schools. 

Photographs  of  gymnastic,  i>lay ground,  and  kindergarten  exercises. 

Artificial  flowers  of  wax,  feathers,  scales,  and  cloth,  made  by  girls  of  the 
institutes  and  schools. 

S<-'hool  appliances  and  specimens  of  sewing  made  by  Indian  cliiUlren. 

Fine  gold.  silk,  and  linen  embroideries  made  by  girls  from  industrial  schools, 
iiiftitutes,  and  orphan  asylums. 

Fine  specimens  of  joinery,  xylography,  lithography,  tyi)ograi»hy,  clothing,  and 
b]K«s  made  by  pupils  of  iDdustrial  schools,  institute**,  and  lyceums. 

Charts,  maps,  etc. 

Chemical  prei>arations  made  by  pupils  of  the  school  of  pharmacy. 

Architectural  models,  motors,  pumps,  mills,  and  iron,  bronze,  and  brass  foundry 
work,  made  by  pupils  of  engineering  and  techniciil  schools  and  im^titutes. 

Text-books,  monographs,  theses,  and  original  contributions  from  professors 
and  students. 

Scientific  investigations,  studies,  reviews,  and  publictitions  made  by  museums, 
scientific  schools,  and  historical  and  *geograi»hical  institutions,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  printed  books,  etc.,  i)ertainlng  to  education. 

Only  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  Para,  Amazouas.  Santa 
Catbarina,  Parana,  MInas-Geraes,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  contributed  to  the 
exhibits. 


CUBA. 

BY  EDUABDO  UORAIXS  DE  LOS  RIGS,  COMMISSIONER. 


ORGAXIZATIOX. 

A  system  cf  public  education  such  as  exists  now  in  our  country  and  has 
existed  for  many  years  In  the  Cnited  States  was  unknown  in  Cuba  under  the 
Spanish  Government,  although  we  have  had  sevenil  great  and  well-known  Cuban 
educators,  such  as  D.  Jos^  de  la  Lnz  y  Caballero,  Dr.  Felix  Varcla,  and  othors, 
who  did  all  in  their  power  toward  the  establishment  of  a  good  scb'X»I  system. 
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Education  was  compulsory,  but  the  number  of  public  schools  was  not  large, 
and  education  was  free  only  to  children  whose  parents  were  entirely  unable  to 
pay  the  small  tuition  charged.  Many  parents  who  could  not  pay  objected  to 
making  known  their  poverty  by  applying  for  the  free  admission  of  their  children 
to  school  and  preferred  to  have  them  stay  at  home.  Another  circumstance  that 
reduced  the  attendance  was  the  fact  that  our  schools  were  found  only  In 
cities  and  towns.  Xo  rural  schools  existed,  and  therefore  only  children  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  cities  and  towns  received  the  advantages  of  education. 
Most  of  our  rural  population  was  illiterate.  The  number  of  public  schools  was 
a  little  over  300  in  all  the  country,  and  school  attendance  was  given  at  alK>ot 
28,000  to  30,000.    The  methods  were  old  and  the  l)ooks  were  of  the  poorest  kind. 

Some  institutions,  such  as  **  La  Sociedad  Econ6mica  de  Amigos  del  Pafs  de  la 
Ilabana,'*  and  some  men,  such  as  Sefior  lloyo  y  Junco,  Seiior  R.  de  la  Cuesta, 
and  others,  founded  and  endowed  free  schools.  Their  methods  and  equipment 
were  undoubtedly  better  than  those  use^  in  the  public  schools,  but  these  schools 
also  were  established  in  cities  and  towns  and  offered  no  advantage  to  the  rural 
lK>puIation. 

The  principal  subjects  taught  in  our  public  schools  were  fancy  sewing,  reli- 
gion, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  of  SiMiin;  all  other  features 
of  education  were  greatly  neglected,  and  even  some  of  these  received  but  small 
attention.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
ISiHK  or  some  ten  months  after  the  island  had  come  under  Americ-an  controL 

The  first  step  in  the  reorganization  of  our  school  system  was  taken  in  the 
month  of  November,  18i>9,  when  Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  One  month  later,  December  6,  he  issued  the  first  school 
law  (Militarj-  Order  220,  series  1809).  Previous  to  this  several  attempts  had 
been  made  in  the  cities  of  Habana,  Santiago,  Cienfuegos,  and  others  toward 
Improving  their  schools,  but  the  results  of  these  attempts  were  only  locat  The 
people  of  Cuba  were  so  anxious  to  have  a  good  school  system  that  the  results 
of  the  publication  of  the  first  school  law  were  astonishing.  In  less  than  four 
months  nearly  3,000  public  schools  were  in  actual  working  order  and  about 
120.(X)0  children' had  registered.  * 

Some  of  these  schools  were  located  in  huts,  and  boards  placed  on  stones  were 
used  for  benches.  All  were  short  of  supplies,  and  in  some  these  were  limited 
to  a  blackboard  and  a  few  writing  pads.  Nevertheless  the  work  in  these  schools 
continued  under  these  hard  circumstances  until  better  houses  were  either  rented 
or  built  and  equipped  with  the  best  school  furniture  and  supplies  obtainable. 

According  to  the  law,  public  school  teachers  draw  their  salaries  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year;  but  unless  they  attend  some  authorized  summer  school 
they  are  not  entitled  to  their  salaries  during  the  vacation  period.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  law  caused  some  anxiety-  the  first  year  on  account  of  difficulties 
found  in  organizing  good  summer  schools,  and  Mr.  Frj-e*s  idea  of  bringing  a 
large  body  of  teachers  to  study  in  Harvard  University  summer  school  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  military  governor 
of  Cuba,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  the  university. 

The  whole  plan  was  arranged  between  Doctor  Eliot  and  Mr.  Frye,  and  by 
the  5th  of  July,  1899,  all  the  persons  who  took  part  In  the  excursion  had  landed 
safely  in  Boston.  The  total  number  was  1,278;  of  these  1,175  were  public 
school  teachers,  and  the  rest — 103 — were  professors  of  the  Habana  University, 
teachers  of  secondary  education  and  of  private  schools,  chaperons,  interpreters, 
pli^i-siolans,  and  priests. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Eliot,  another  group  of  79  teachers  attended 
the  Harvard  summer  school  the  next  year. 

During  the  fii|^  excursion  a  new  school  law  was  published  by  the  department 
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of  education  (Military  Order  36S,  series  1900),  and  this  law,  slightly  modified, 
te  the  one  by  which  oar  schools  are  still  governed. 

Ooe  great  difficulty  found  in  the  organization  of  oar  school  system  was  the 
lack  of  teachers,  and  this  was  overcome  by  giving  the  boards  of  education  entire 
liberty  to  appoint  any  man  or  woman  who,  in  the  judgment  of  said  boards,  was 
able  to  teach.  These  teachers  were  required  later  to  pass  annual  examinations 
in  all  the  subjects  comprised  in  our  coarse  of  study.  In  these  examinations 
teachers  obtain  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  according  to  the 
namber  of  points  they  get.  A  recent  law  published  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion allows  each  teacher  5  points  for  each  year  of  practice  in  the  public  schools. 

The  certificate  of  the  first  grade  requires  an  annual  examination,  and  if  at 
tbe  end  of  three  years  the  teacher  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  higher  certifi- 
cate, lits  or  her  career  as  a  teacher  comes  to  an  end.  The  certificates  of  the 
second  and  third  grades  require  an  examination  every  two  and  three  years, 
respectively,  and  do  not  limit  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  any  number  of  years, 
so  hmg  as  he  or  she  complies  with  the  school  laws  concerning  examination  of 
teachers. 

Tbe  Republic  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  six  provinces.  Elach  of  these  has  a 
provincial  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  city  and  rural 
sctaoobi  and  is  the  representative  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  schools.  The  six  provincial  superintendents,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  general  superintendent,  constitute  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. This  board  recommends  text-l>ooks,  organizes  teachers*  examinations 
and  summer  schools,  and  prepares  courses  of  study.  There  are  also  six  school 
inspectors,  who  have*  the  supervision  of  schools  in  municipal  or  rural  school 
districts,  the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  city  districts  being  in  charge  of  the 
city  superintendents.  There  Is  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  teaching  of  ail 
subjects. 

English  is  taught  where  the  number  of  schools  is  suflScient  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  teacher.  For  the  teaching  of  other  special  studies, 
teachers  must  obtain  previously  the  consent  of  the  provincial  Superintendent 

Since  Cuba  became  a  Republic  her  department  of  education  has  continued  in 
tbe  path  opened  by  tbe  United  States  Government  in  the  island,  and  the  number 
of  public  schools  and  kindergartens  has  increased.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
of  1901-2  tliere  were  five  kindergartens,  all  of  which  were  taught  by  foreign 
tea^iers ;  at  present  we  have  one  kindergarten  normal  school,  from  which  about 
twenty  teachers  have  graduated  and  are  now  teaching  in  as  many  kindergartens. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  kept  the  foreign  teachers  we  had,  one  of  whona  has 
been  appointed  general  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  another  principal  of  the 
normal  schooL 

Tbe  Cuban  Government  has  continued  to  build  rural  scboolhouses  and  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  the  best  material  and  text-books  obtainable.  All  school 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  customs  revenue.  The  latest  data  at  hand  show 
the  following  statistics  for  last  May : 

School   expenses $408,234.95 

Number  of  children  registered 139, 148 

Average  dally  attendance 101,  885 

Number  of  teachers  employed 3,524 

'  There  Is  an  official  bulletin  issued  twice  a  month,  and  distributed  free  to 
every  teacher.  In  which  are  found  articles  written  by  prominent  Cubans,  and 
translations  or  reprints  from  foreign  school  papers.  It  also  publiKhes  school 
statistics  and  all  drcolars  and  orders  issued  by  the  school  authorities. 
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THE  CUBilW  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

Wlien  tlie  d^artment  of  education  decided  to  be  repreeeated  at  the  Louisiana 
I^urcliase  Exposition,  the  secretary  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Leoi^oldo  Caneio, 
appointed  tlie  following  committee  of  iseven  to  attend  to  all  matters  connected 
with  tiie  exhibits:  Chairman,  Dr.  Manu^  Vakles  Rodriguez;  members,  Mrs. 
Hosalla  Urbach  de  Xuno,  Mrs.  llarla  E.  Keil  de  Greit,  Dr.  Miguel  Ganuendla, 
Dr.  Lincoln  de  Zayas,  Dr.  Sixto  L6pez  Alirand^;  eecretar}-,  Mr.  Eduardo 
Morales  de  los  Rfos.  This  oouunictee  issued  circulars  inviting  iHiblic  and  pri- 
vate teachers  to  contribute  to  tbe  exhibit,  and  giving  them  instructions,  aed 
i*pplied  to  the  ex{)osltioQ  company  for  1,S00  square  feet  of  space  in  the  palace 
ot  educatk>n. 

Shortly  aftem-ards  tbe  committee  was  informed  tiiat  Cul»a  was  assigned  4>S0 
square  feet  of  space,  and  consequently  the  comjuittee  proceeded  to  i)reiMire  ad 
exlul)it  small  enough  not  to  crowd  the  limited  space  obtained. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  March  t^o  of  the  membei's  of  the  committee.  Dr. 
Sixto  L6pez  Miranda  and  myself,  were  appointed  commissioners  of  educatioa 
to  the  exposition,  and  I  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  prepare  the  siMice  for  tbe  dis- 
lUay  of  the  educational  exhibit  During  my  short  stay  in  St  Louis  I  succeeded 
in  having  our  space  changed,  and  we  finally  were  assigned  about  1,100  square 
feet  This  change,  a  little  over  a  month  before  the  opening  of  tbe  fair,  caused 
new  changes  in  the  pre|>aration  of  our  exhibit  and  even  having  this  larger  space, 
we  were  unable  to  present  wliat  would  certainly  have  been  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  Cuban  educational  exhibit  This  was  a  complete  set  of  furniture 
and  text-books  of  a  public  school  in  tbe  year  ISOO,  and  i^uotber  set  showing  a 
public  school  in  ttje  present  year.  Tbe  lack  of  space  limited  this  exhibit  only  to 
the  set  of  text-books. 

Cuba,  in  her  educational  exbibit,  is  rcprcsente<l  in  Groups  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VI, 
and  VIII — ^that  is,  in  six  of  tlie  eight  groui>s  in  wbich  education  is  classifietl. 
On  entering  our  exhibit,  to  the  left  is  found  tbe  work  of  our  kindei'garten  nor- 
mal school  and  of  tl>e  different  kindergarten  schools  of  the  island.  Just  back 
of  this  exhibit  is  tliat  of  our  elementary  schools,  arranged  by  provinces.  These 
two  exhibits  cover  about  four-fifths  of  tbe  total  space. 

Immediately  following  the  elementary  sdiools  are  the  private  schools  and  cor- 
rectional and  training  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  and  last  of  all,  tai^'ard  the 
right  are  the  institutions  of  secomlary  education,  tlie  iK*ademy  of  science,  and 
the  national  university.  Exactly  fronting  the  entrance  is  the  exhibit  of  tlie 
School  of  Arts  and  Ti'ades  of  Ilabana. 

TUd  limited  space  assigned  to  me  for  this  description  of  our  school  sj-stem  and 
our  exbibit  necessarily  causes  tbis  work  to  appear  In  some  cases  unfinished,  and 
also  to  leave  untokl  many  important  items. 


GERMANY. 


TIIE   EXHIBIT. 

(From  the  Official  Guide.] 

The  object  of  the  German  educational  exhibition  Is  to  give  a  clear  Idea  of  the 
forms,  equipment,  organization,  and  results  of  the  whole  German  educational 
system  by  means  of  a  selection  of  tyi>I^I  exhibits  suitable  for  the  pun>ose. 
The  exhibition  consists  of  five  great  departments,  of  which  detailed  accounts 
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ar«  given  in  fire  separate  catalogues.  The  first  of  these  departments  comprises 
tite  German  nnimersities  and  other  scientific  institutions,  and  contains  the 
^rritings  of  tlie  academies  of  sciences,  exliibits  sent  from  the  German  exeava- 
tiona  DOW  proceeding  in  Germany  and  in  foreign  lands ;  plans,  pbotogniphsi,  and 
■feodcis  of  the  nnlversities  and  technical  colleges;  and,  finally,  botany  and 
anoloej.  The  second  department  is  deroted  to  chemistry,  the  third  to  sdeotlfic 
inatraments,  the  fourth  to  exhibits  illnstrating  the  system  of  iostmction  and 
apparatns  nsed  in  teaching  in  certain  selected  departments  of  medicine,  and 
tbe  fifth  to  elementary  and  adranced  education.  The  whole  exhibit  covers  an 
area  of  about  50090  s^oare  feet 


Tbe  bead  office  of  the  general  commisakMier,  Graf  xa  Limburg-Stirum,  is 
Jost  inside  the  main  south  entrance  of  the  Education  Building  on  the  right  of 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery. 

I. — I'ni versifies  end  sctentific  institutions. 

Opposite  the  main  entrance  we  come  Into  the  court  of  honor,  in  which  is 
exhibited  a  bust  of  the  Emjjeror  William  II,  modeled  by  Professor  Manzel, 
of  Berlin.     In  repositories  on  the  walls  are  collections  of 

wRrrizcGs  or  tbe  oerman  academies  of  sciezcces. 

Tbe««  come  from  the  Berlin,  Gi>ttingen,  Leipzig,  and  Munich  academies. 
The  work  Das  Unterrichtswesen  im  Deutschen  Reich,  edited  by  Geh.  Beg.-Rat 
Professor  Lexis,  of  Crottingen,  with  the  cooperation  of  numerous  specialists 
and  published  in  connection  with  tbe  educational  exhibit,  is  laid  out  on  tables 
In  the  foreground,  the  German  edition  in  four  volumes,  the  abridged  English 
edition  in  one  volume  with  the  title  "A  General  View  of  the  History  and 
Organixation  of  Public  Education  in  tbe  German  Empire." 

Through  one  of  the  two  exits  near  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  we  enter  the  room 
set  apart  for  the 

EXCAVATIONS. 

The  most  important  is  the  Saalburg  exhibit  Tbe  Roman  citadel  Saalburg 
was  part  of  a  sj-stem  of  fortifications  which  the  Romans,  after  they  had  sub- 
jected the  Rhine  and  Danube  countries,  set  up  against  the  Germanic  tribes. 
The  Saalburg  was  one  of  the  larger  frontier  citadels  and  guarded  the  most  im- 
portant pass  in  the  eastern  Tauuus  Range.  The  numerous  interesting  discov- 
eries which  were  made  in  the  ruins  of  this  citadel  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
frontier  wall,  the  Limes,  led  Emperor  William  II  to  issue  a  command  for  its 
reerection  after  the  plans  of  Geh.  Baurat  Prof.  Jacobi,  of  Ilomburg.  The 
Pretorium  and  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  wall  with  three  gates  have  already 
been  completed. 

The  exhibit,  which  has  been  put  together  by  Landbau-Insi>ektor  Jacobi,  com- 
prises models  of  the  citadel,  of  the  Pretorium  and  the  reconstructed  Porta 
■ittiatra,  of  a  Roman  heating  apparatus,  of  a  Pfahlgraben  tower  and  a  draw 
well,  with  ground  plans  of  the  citadel  and  models  of  arms  and  tools,  which  last 
scarcely  differ  from  their  modem  counterparts.  There  are  also  rich  ornaments 
in  broDxe  and  sUver,  toilet  articles,  surgical  instruments,  writing  materials, 
Ugliting  apparatofly  and  21  dliferent  types  of  shoes. 

Tbe  excavations  at  Baalbek,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  which  were  begun  in  1901 
tbe  directkm  of  Otto  Puchstein,  are  concerned  with  two  temples  of  Jupittt 
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Heliopolitanus,  built  in  tbe  reign  of  the  Antonlnes.  Ten  large  photograptis, 
with  various  drawings,  give  some  idea  of  these  wonderful  remains  of  late 
Roman  architecture. 

The  excavations  being  carried  on  amid  the  ruins  of  Babylon  since  March, 
1899,  at  the  instance  of  the  German  Orient  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  royal  museums,  are  represented  by  copies  of  Ave 
Babylonian  flagstone  pictures,  the  copies  having  been  made  by  W.  Andrae 
(Dresden)  from  the  originals.  The  excavations  on  the  burial  field  of  Abuslr 
in  Egypt  are  represented  by  a  ground  plan  and  a  water-color  painting  of  the 
whole  field  of  the  pyramids.  The  excavations  at  Miletus  and  Priene,  which  have 
been  proceeding  since  1899  under  Dr.  Th.  Wiegand's  direction,  are  representcMi 
by  12  photographs  of  l^liletus  and  by  a  plan  of  Priene. 

A  collection  of  large  photographs  of  architectural  monuments  from  west 
Germany,  forming  a  valuable  aid  in  art  instruction  in  German  universities,  has 
been  added  to  the  excavation  exhibit 

UNn'EBsrriES. 

The  two  exits  from  the  Saalburg  exhibition  lead  into  the  room  of  the  uni- 
versities, whose  contents  chiefly  consist  of  plans  and  views.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  we  see  the  statue  of  Athena  Lemnia  imitated  in  antique  bronze,  as 
restored  by  Furtwiingler  and  Aldenhoven  and  cast  by  A.  Gerber,  of  Cologne. 
Then  come  other  busts,  among  them  one  of  Mommsen,  modeled  by  Dr.  Walther 
Lobach,  of  Charlottenburg,  and,  further,  busts  of  Gutenberg,  Goethe,  Luther, 
Kant,  the  brothers  Von  IIuml)oldt,  etc.  A  number  of  tables  contain  portfolios 
with  drawings  of  apparatus  and  appliances  used  in  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Ilalle,  Kiel,  Konlgsberg,  Marburg,  Wflrzburg,  and 
Leipzig ;  the  new  buildings  for  the  Charity  Hospital  are  represented  by  a  water- 
color  painting,  perspective  pictures,  and  a  revolving  stand  with  72  i^hotographs ; 
all  these  have  been  sent  by  the  Berlin  University.  A  Triptychon  oil  painting 
by  Martini,  of  Berlin,  represents  the  new  botanical  gardens  near  Dahlem. 
The  main  building  of  the  University  of  Bonn  is  shown  in  a  large  photograph. 
The  new  mtnlical  buildings  of  the  University  of  Breslau  are  represented  in  16 
large  photogi-aphs  from  Kgl.  Messbildanstalt,  of  Berlin;  also  those  of  Mar- 
burg in  eight  pictures.  Moreover,  there  are  photographs  of  Gottingen,  Greifs- 
wald,  Halle,  K()nigsl)erg  with  the  Palaestra  Albertina,  and  Leipzig,  and  colored 
sketches  of  the  Jansen  wall  paintings  in  the  aula  of  the  University  of  Marburg. 
There  are,  besides,  other  Institutes  related  to  the  universities,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  drawings  and  photos:  The  Royal  Library,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  University  Llbrai-y  of  Berlin,  the  new  buildings  of  which  are 
shown  In  plans  as  well  as  by  an  oil  painting  by  Grete  Waldau;  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Observatory  near  Potsdam,  10  large  photographs  of  other  scien- 
tific institutes  in  Potsdam,  new  buildings  of  the  Aeronautical  Observatory  near 
Lindeuberg,  and  the  boathouse  of  the  Academic  Rowing  Club,  Berlin. 

TECHNICAL   COLLEGES. 

The  adjoining  room  contains  the  exhibit  of  the  technical  colleges,  consisting 
Of  maps,  models,  pictures,  and  printed  matter,  arranged  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Kammerer,  of  Charlottenburg.  "  Der  DSmon  des  Dampfes  " 
(The  Demon  of  Steam),  a  statue  by  Professor  Reusch,  of  Konlgsberg,  has  been 
set  up  as  an  appropriate  symbol ;  a  model  of  the  Technical  College  In  Charlotten- 
burg-Berlln,  a  model  of  the  ocean  liner  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  and  a  model  of  a 
etliding  platform  or  stage  worked  by  electricity,  a  machine  demonstrating  the 
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cogwheel  theory,  and  nanieroiis  photographs  give  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
Berliner  Technlsohe  Hoohschole ;  the  Aachen  Institute  sends  graphic  statistical 
tables;  the  Technisehe  Uochschnle  in  Danzig,  which  has  jast  been  completed, 
is  represented  by  a  large  water  color  by  E.  Palm,  and  the  Dresdener  Hochschule 
by  a  model  and  ground  plans  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment erected  in  1898-1904.  There  are  also  exhibited  a  Druckschjjft  der  Kgl. 
Sichsisohen  Bergakademie  za  Freiberg  i.  S.,  a  collection  of  photographs  and 
plaiis,  and  Druckschriften  der  Stadtischen  Handelshochschule  zu  K51n  a.  Rh. 
Busts  of  Gauss,  Hehuholtz,  and  Siemens,  by  A.  Gerber,  Cologne,  are  among  the 
articles  exhibited. 

BOTANY. 

The  biology  rooms  are  situated  opposite  the  halls  containing  the  exhibit  of 
the  universities  and  technical  colleges  and  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  main 
building. 

The  botanical  exhibit  has  been  prepared  by  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  and 
Museum  In  Berlin  according  to  the  directions  of  Geh.  Reg.-Rat  Engler.  It 
gives  a  general  idea,  firstly,  of  the  scientific  activity  of  the  officials  of  these  two 
institutes  by  means  of  writings  on  the  most  important  branches  of  their  work ; 
secondly,  of  the  new  grounds  of  the  botanical  gardens  and  museum  In  Dahlem 
and  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  German  colonies.  The  works  exhibited 
are  partly  writings  on  general  systematic  botany,  partly  magazines  edited  by 
officials  of  the  botanical  museum,  special  sj'stematic  works  treating  of  special 
families,  and,  finally,  general  and  special  botanical  geographical  works  of  indi- 
vidual countries  and  works  on  special  branches  of  botany. 

The  exhibit  of  products  of  the  German  colonies  consists  of  only  a  small 
selection  of  those  which  can  be  more  easily  transported  and  which  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  excite  special  interest  Thus  food  plants,  aromatic  plants,  spice, 
oil  and  fat  plants,  color,  caoutchouc,  tan  stuff,  and  fibrous  plants,  timbers,  and 
various  characteristic  plants,  with  views  of  vegetation  growths  and  illustrations 
of  special  plants  from  Togo,  Kamerun,  German  Southeast  and  Southwest  Africa, 
and  from  the  German  South  Sea  possessions  are  exhibited. 

ZOOLOGY. 

In  the  zoological  department  are  exhibited  the  means  and  methods  employed 
by  the  German  biological  museums  in  their  endeavors  to  impart  to  students  in 
particular,  but  also  to  more  general  circles,  an  understanding  of  the  forms,  con- 
struction, and  phenomena  of  living  organisms.  Only  those  objects  have  been 
exhibited  which  are  especially  Instructive  by  reason  of  the  method  of  their 
mounting,  preservation,  preparation,  or  explanation. 

The  exhibit,  which  was  pr^mred  by  Professor  Plate,  of  Berlin,  and  put  up 
by  Professor  Ehrenbaum,  of  Heligoland,  consists  of  the  following  subgroups: 

1.  Preparations   for  use   In  connection   with  a   scientific  system   of  zoology. 

2.  Anatomical  preparations  and  models.  3.  Preparations  and  models  for  use 
in  embryology  and  the  history  of  development  4.  Pathological  and  biological 
preparations.    5.  Biological  groups  and  pictures. 

II. — Chemistrt^. 

Entering  at  the  southeast  main  entrance  to  the  electricity  building,  one  sees 
OS]  the  right  two  «itrances  to  the  chemistry  exhibit  First  the  visitor  enters  a 
reading  room,  which  contains  in  two  cases  a  collection  of  the  German  chemical 
literature  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  a  collection  of  about  3,000  dissertations. 
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and  chemical  newspapers  upon  the  tabieB.  Tbe  busts  of  several  Crerman  eliess- 
IstSr  Wokler;  Elilhard  Mitsolierlich,  Heinrlch  Rose,  A.  W.  voa  Hofmana,  &iid 
August  Kekule,  Imve  been  placed  on  top  of  tbe  oasesi.  Tbe  bvist  of  Jostits  v«ia. 
LieUg  is  on  view  in  tbe  Liebig  laboratory,  on  tbe  right 

On  tbe^  left  ol  the  entraiiee  is  the  alchemistie  laboratory,  which,  under  a  dArliT 
Gothic  vaulted  roof,  contains  the  mysterious  laijoratory  of  the  old  adepts  of  tlie 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  apparatus  exhibited  are  partly  origi- 
uats,  partly  copies  of  old  specim^w  from  the  Germanic  museum  in  Nuremberg:. 

Tlie  Liebig  laboratory  leads  off  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  reading  room^ 
and  is  a  faithful  copy  of  Liebig's  laljoratory  for  analytical  instructioe  at  Glea- 
sen.  Among  the  apparatus  exhibited,  which  fills  us  with  amazement  by  reason 
of  its  primitive  construction,  we  must  specially  call  attention  to  a  model  of  tbe 
so-called  Liebig  cooler,  still  used  for  distillation  purposes,  and  to  the  Liebig 
combustion  furnace  using  coal  for  fuel,  which  was  of  great  importance  in  tlie 
introduction  of  elementary  analysis.  Collections  of  preparations  by  Liebig  and 
by  his  pupils  and  contemporaries  are  exhibited  in  four  cases.  About  3,700 
preparations  are  exhibited  in  the  departments  for  modern  chemistry,  tbe  major- 
ity of  which  are  wholly  German  inventions. 

We  pass  through  the  entrance  near  the  alcliemlstlc  laboratory  Into  the  hall 
for  general  and  Inorganic  chemistry,  and  first  of  all  come  to  a  collection  of 
apparatus  for  gas  analysis.  In  this  room  there  is  also  an  inorganic  double 
work  table,  a  specimen  ot  those  used  In  the  first  chemical  university  laboratory 
In  Berlin;  appai'atus  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  work  and  for  volumetric 
analysis  is  exhibited  on  this  table,  and  a  double  digestorium  has  been  set  up. 
In  the  other  glass  cases  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights- 
is  exhibited;  in  the  cases  are  preparations  in  connection  with  scientific  and 
technical  inorganic  chemistry,  inorganic  pigments,  other  scientific  and  technical 
Inorganic  preparations,  and  a  dark  room  for  experiments  with  radio-telluric 
rays  and  fluorescent  phenomena. 

The  door  on  the  left  of  the  narrow  end  of  the  hall  leads  into  the  room  for 
analytic  scales  and  balances;  the'  door  on  the  right  into  the  pyro-chemlstry 
exhibit  containing  electric  and  other  modem  furnaces  for  smelting  and  welding. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  the  hall  for  electro-chemistry,  which  contains  various 
apparatus  in  six  glass  cases,  besides  an  electro-chemical  laboratory  after  Nernst 
in  Guttingen ;  in  four  other  cases  are  preparations  acquired  by  electro-chemical 
methods,  apparatus  for  quantitative  analysis  by  electrolysis^  and  a  modern 
020tte  apparatus  for  constant  cnrrent 

The  large  group  of  organic  chemistry,  the  Dye  laboratory,  physiologic  chem- 
istry, and  chemistry  of  fermentatioii  occi^jy  tbe  opi>osite  side  of  the  exhibition 
room. 

In  the  hall  for  organic  cliemistry  we  find  on  the  wall  toward  the  Liebig 
IalK>ratoL7  first  of  all  apparatus  for  organic  elementary  analysis  exhibited  fn  6 
glass  cases.  To  these  belongs  an  organic  worktable  for  four  exiierimentists,  on 
which  apparatus  for  preparatory  organic  work  is  exhibited.  Adjoining  these  is 
a  double  digestoritim,  a  worktable  with  leaden  covering  for  larger  operationsy 
especially  for  distillations  under  diminished  pressure,  and  a  series  of  glass  cases 
with  dry  cases  and  preparations.  A  large  collection  of  more  than  2,500  organic, 
scieutific,  and  technical  preparations,  which  have  been  supplied  by  savants  and 
members  of  the  chemical  manufacturing  industry,  is  here  exhibited  In  15  cases. 

The  dye  laboratory  exhibited  (Dr.  Lange,  Krefeld)  Is  Intended  to  give  an  Idea 
of  the  appliances  in  use  in  educational  establishments,  dye  factories,  dye  works, 
and  printing  establishments,  for  the  qualitative  testing  and  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  dye  chemicals  and  ingredients,  for  determining  the  worth  of  dyesjiiffs  and 
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Dunlants;.    for   the   dtsco^-erj   of   new   dyestuffs,    for   testing   the   fastness   of 

Tbe  aimking  ap{iaratii8  and  the  appliances  for  lM>ml>-tiibe  experiments  occupy 
m  separate  eon^artment;  in  tbe  same  room  autoclares,  blast  fnmaces,  shaking 
Nafiit  fomaces,  large  racuum  distillation  appliances,  etc.,  are  exhibited. 

Tbe  last  ball  is  giren  up  to  tbe  exhibit  of  ph>'siokigical  chemistry  and  cbem- 
ifltry  of  fenne&tation.  This  exhibit  comprises  medicines,  a  large  variety  of  dif- 
ferest  kinds  of  sera,  scientific  preparations  from  tbe  saccharine  group,  from  the 
rfaetafaajy  of  albumens  and  yeasts,  and  from  sereral  technical  i>reparations  re- 
lated to  tbem.  It  also  includes  a  large  variety  of  apparatus  used  for  purposes 
cooaeetcd  with  pfaysiologieal  chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of  fermentation,  and 
a  table  for  aucroacc^te  work  after  Doctor  Lindner.  Above  the  middle  ease, 
which  contains  the  saccharine  preparations,  hangs  the  picture  of  the  master  of 
of^ganic  synthesis,  Geh.  Beg.  Rat  Prof.  Dr.  E.  FLseher,  Berlin. 

The  chemistry  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Prof.  EH*.  C.  Harries  in  Berlin ;  Doctor 
Zviagenberger  is  actii^  as  official  representative. 

I II. — Scientific  instrwnents. 

The  exhibit  of  scientific  instruments  is  arranged  In  four  halls  and  one 
vestibule. 

In  the  vestibule  several  cases  with  denwnstratlng  apparatus  for  Instruction  In 
higher  educational  establishments  are  exhibited,  sent  by  the  firms  Ilartmann  & 
Braun,  Kobl,  I^eppin  &.  Masche. 

Through  a  door  on  tbe  right  the  visitor  enters  the  hall  devoted  to  optics.  In 
this  hall  photometric  apparatus  has  l>een  exhibited  by  the  firms  Schmidt  & 
Haensch,  of  Berlin,  and  Kruss.  of  Hamburg;  optical  glasses  by  the  Jenaer 
Glaswerk  Schott  u.  Gen.,  prisms,  and  the  new  glasses  transparent  to  ultra-violet 
I'rfit.  An  optical  bench,  constructed  by  Toepfer  &  Son  according  to  the  directions 
of  Professor  Ilartmann,  serves  for  the  convenient  Investigation  of  objectives. 
Tbe  Zeiss'sche  Werkstiitte  in  Jena  exhibits  instruments  for  optical  measure- 
ments, and  stereoscopical  instruments  of  the  newest  construction ;  prism  and 
relief  telescopes,  with  very  pronounced  stereoscopic  power,  and  a  stereoscopic 
distance-measuring  apparatus.  By  means  of  the  interference  spectroscope, 
constructed  by  Schmidt  &  Ilaensch  after  Lummer  &  Gehrcke,  the  finest  details 
of  sjjectral  lines  may  be  analyzed :  polarization  apparatus,  in  which  tbe  Lippich 
half-pri<?m  polarization  is  used,  are  exhibited  by  Peters  as  well  as  by  S<"hmidt  & 
Ilaensch.  In  the  department  of  microscopy  numerous  instruments  for  the  most 
varied  purpo*'*^  are  exhibited  by  the  firwf^  Brunnce,  Fuess,  Leitz,  Toepfer,  and 
Zeiss,  with  preparations,  among  which  is  Moeller's  unique  collection  of  diato- 
macea.  Tbe  apparatus  for  rendering  visible  ultra-microscopic  particles,  designed 
by  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  and  constructed  by  Zeiss,  deserves  special  interest. 
Spectral  apparatus  (among  them  a  precision  spectrometer  by  WanschafT), 
ins^truments  for  optical  measurement,  preparations  of  limespar,  are*exhil)ited  by 
various  firms;  Hauswaldt,  of  Magdeburg,  exhibits  his  beautiful  plioto;a*nphs 
ami  his  atlas  of  the  interference  figures  of  crystals  in  polarized  light.  Some  of 
tbe  -  black  bodies  "  used  for  the  investigation  of  radiation  are  also  exhibited,  as 
wen  as  a  spectro-photometer  constructed  by  Schmidt  &  Haenscli  after  Lummer 
and  Brodbun,  together  with  a  rotary  dissector  and  some  smaller  project h>n 
apparatus  by  Schmidt  ft  Haensch. 

The  adjoining  hall  contains  tbe  instruments  for  astronomy  and  geodesy, 
scales,  and  Iw lances,  and  apparatus  for  length  measurement  Toei>fer  &  Solm 
hare  exhibited  a  wedge  photometer  for  the  observation  of  tbe  brigliter  stars, 
which  has  been  mounted  in  tbe  manner  of  an  equatorial  coude,  according  to  the 
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suggestion  of  Mtiller  &  Kempf.  The  same  establishment  shows  a  micropbo- 
tometer,  according  to  Hartmann,  for  the  measurement  of  the  surface  luminosity 
of  very  small  light-emitting  surfaces,  which  has  also  been  found  useful  In  the 
investigation  of  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  platen  In  *  the  field  of 
astrometry  a  meridian  circle  is  exhibited  by  Bamberg  and  a  transit  instrument 
by  the  same  maker,  furnished,  as  is  the  meridian  circle,  with  a  Repsold  register- 
ing micrometer  for  diminishing  the  error  of  the  personal  equation  of  tbe 
observer.  A  collection  of  instruments  for  accurate  astro-geodetic  measurements 
is  exhibited  by  the  firms  Bamberg,  Tesdorpf,  and  Wanschaff,  and  a  numerous 
selection  of  geodetic  instruments  by  Rosenberg  and  Tesdorpf.  Among  these 
l>elongs  the  zenith  camera  after  Schnauder,  which  makes  use  of  photography 
for  the  determination  of  time  and  longitude,  and  which  enables  accurate  results 
to  be  obtained  by  travelers  even  when  unskilled  observers. 

A  new  system  of  measurement  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  Pulfrich  stereo- 
comparator,  made  by  Zeiss,  promises  to  be  of  great  importance,  especially  for 
geodesy  and  astronomy.  In  this  the  stereoscopic  observation  and  measurement 
method  Is  used  to  determine  the  distribution  in  space  of  distant  objects,  to 
measure  their  size  or  to  compare  their  differences. 

Of  the  geophysical  instruments  exhibited,  attention  is  due  to  the  v.  Sterneck 
pendulum  apparatus,  improved  by  Helmert,  with  invariable  pendulums  for  the 
relative  determination  of  gravity,  which  is  exhibited  by  Fechner,  its  maker. 
Of  newer  seismologic  apparatus,  the  Ehlort  horizontal  pendulum,  constructed 
by  Bosch,  of  Strasburg,  has  been  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  model  of  the  same 
after  Hecker.  The  Wiechert  astatic  pendulum  seismometer,  a  new  instrument 
of  extraordinary  sensitiveness,  has  been  exhibited  by  Bartels,  of  Gottingen ; 
the  earth  movements  registered  are  magnified  two  hundred  times. 

Of  nautical  Instruments,  two  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  exhibited,  both 
of  new  construction ;  the  deep-sea  tidal  gauge,  by  Meuslng,  and  the  compass- 
reading  transmission,  by  Siemens  &  Halske. 

Balances  have  been  exhibited  by  several  firms — Bekel,  Brunn^,  Bunge, 
Hasemann,  Schopper,  Spoerhase,  StUckrath,  and  others;  the  most  interesting 
Instrument  among  these  is  the  standard  balance  for  weights  up  to  20  kilo- 
grams (Stadthagen),  exhibited  by  the  Kalserliche  Normal-Eichungskommlssion, 
of  Charlottenburg. 

An  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  thickness,  a  cathetometer  by  Ileele, 
a  dividing  engine  by  Sommer  &  Runge,  and  the  model  of  a  Riefier  standard 
clock  with  nickel-steel  pendulum  are  also  shown.  Several  collections  of  draw- 
ing instruments  should  be  mentione<^  instruments  for  accurate  measurement  In 
shopwork  by  Bleling  and  Ilommel,  a  calculating  machine  by  Burkhardt,  with 
photographs  of  the  older  calculating  machines  of  Leibniz  and  Hahn  from  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  exhibit  of  electrical  apparatus  comprises  the  eciulpment  of  physical 
and  electro-technical  laboratories  with  electric-measuring  Instruments,  purely 
technical  apparatus  being  excluded.  The  apparatus  for  measurement  Is  grouped 
In  several  glass  cases. 

Of  the  Instruments  for  direct-current  measurement,  attention  was  called  to 
the  manganine  standard  resistances  constructed  chiefiy  by  O.  Wolff,  invented 
by  Feussner  and  Llndeck,  to  the  models  of  the  Feussner  compensations  appa- 
ratus. In  which  the  Weston  cadmium  element  Is  used,  and  to  the  instrrunents  of 
the  Deprez-d*Arsonval  type  for  the  direct  reading  of  currents,  voltage,  etc., 
exhibited  by  Siemens  &  Halske  and  Hartmann  &  Braun. 

The  more  delicate  laboratory  apparatus  is  exhibited  In  cases  and  vltrines, 
while  the  instruments  of  technical  Importance  are  arranged  on  two  switch 
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boards.  The  mirror  instmroents,  partly  ready  for  use,  are  arranged  on  two 
wall  braHcets.  Among  tbose  deserving  special  attention  is  tbe  galvanometer, 
protected  against  disturbances  from  neighboring  heavy  currents. 

Siemens  &  Halske  and  Hartman  &  Braun  have  constructed  apparatus  for  the 
direct  measurement  of  alternating  currents,  based  on  the  dynamometric  prln- 
cii^e.  With  these  apparatus  tlie  highest  voltages  may  be  measured  without  dan- 
ger, transformers  and  excellent  porcelain  insulators  being  employed.  To  these 
belong  also  the  Ferraris  rotating  field  instruments,  exhibited  by  Siemens  & 
Halske. 

Tbe  fourth  hall  contains  thermometric  and  meteorologic  instruments,  as  well 
as  scientific  glass  apparatus.  The  liquid  thermometers,  filled  with  pentane 
(Rotbe)  for  measuring  very  low  temperatures,  were  worked  out  in  the  Relchsan- 
stalt  and  are  exhibited  by  Burger,  Richter,  and  Siebert  &  Kfihn.  Of  the  mer- 
cury thermometers,  a  large  number  of  which  are  exhibited  by  Fuess,  Gotze, 
Greiner,  Nlebls,  and  Schultze,  attention  is  called  to  the  so-called  **  high-reading 
thermometers"  (up  to  about  -fSTO"  C.),in  which  the  mercury  column  Is  under 
high  pressure,  and  further  to  the  quartz  thermometers  (up  to  about  750**  C), 
exhibited  by  Siebert  &  Kfihn. 

Scientific  glass  apparatus,  such  as  ammeters,  chemical  graduates,  etc.,  which 
have  been  brought  to  perfection  specially  through  the  work  of  the  Normal 
Eichnngs-Kommission,  are  exhibited  by  Greiner  &  Schultze.  Various  vacuum 
tubes  are  also  exhibited  (Roentgen  tubes,  etc.)  and  vacuum  vessels  for  storing 
liquid  air,  by  Burger,  Gundelach,  and  Milller-Uri. 

Special  smaller  groups  consist  of  the  apparatus  for  calorlmetry,  by  the  firms 
Peters  and  Junkers  ft  Co. ;  the  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  high  pressures, 
by  Stfickrath,  Schaffer  &  Budenberg;  an  apparatus  for  testing  indicators 
(Dreyer,  Rosenkranz  &  Droop),  and,  lastly,  a  photographic  registering  furnace 
gas  analyzer,  by  Schultze. 

Of  the  meteorological  apparatus,  mention  is  made  of  those  now  used  in  Ger- 
many in  scientific  aeronautics,  e.  g.,  kites,  Assman  rubber  balloons,  kite  bal- 
loons, and  the  Instruments  used  In  connection  with  them  for  registering  meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 

The  newer  apparatus  for  the  study  of  atmospheric  electricity,  on  the  basis  of 
Elster  &  (Jeiters  researches.  Is  employed  in  an  aspiration  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  atmosphere,  designed  by  Ebert  and  con- 
Ftructed  by  Gttnther. 

Of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  instruments  exhibited  we  mention  the  registering 
variometers  designed  by  Eschenhagen  and  constructed  by  Toepfer,  a  standard 
magnetic  theodolite  of  the  Magnetlsches  Observatorium,  Potsdam,  exhibited  by 
Bamberg,  an  Incllnatorlum  by  Tesdorpf,  and  a  small  variometer  designed  by 
E3)ert  for  magnetic  orientation  during  balloon  ascents. 

Among  the  latest  meteorological  apparatus  the  Spruug  photogrammetric 
"  Wolkenautomat,"  and  a  registering  constant  volume  air  thermometer  after 
Sprung,  are  shown  in  photographs. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  for  scientific  Instruments  are  decorated  with  large  pho- 
tographs of  the  Kgl.  Messbildanstalt,  the  Potsdam  scientific  Institutes  on  the 
Telegraph  hill,  a  large  water  color  of  the  Physikallsch-Techniscbe  Reichsan- 
stalt,  illustrations  of  apparatus  and  Interiors,  etc  A  revolving  stand  with  Gi 
photographs  of  various  Institutes  in  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  GOttingen  completes 
the  picture  presented  of  the  present  state  of  fine  mechanics  and  optics  in  Grer- 
many,  as  regards  the  alms  and  interests  of  science  and  education. 

The  exhibit  has  been  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  Professor  Doctor 
LindeciL,  Charlottenburg ;  Doctor  Kriiss,  of  Hamburg,  is  acting  as  official 
representative. 
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IV. — Medici  tic. 

The  medical  exhibit  has  been  placed  in  the  rooms  adjoining  the  iBner  wall  of 
the  main  building,  opposite  the  halls  assigned  to  the  universities  and  technieal 
colleges.  Its  main  object  is  to  show  the  system  of  medical  instruction  followed 
in  the  German  universities  and  the  apparatus  made  use  of  by  the  teacher  in 
instructing.  Witli  this  aim  in  view,  articles  from  all  the  main  departments  of 
medical  science  have  been  exhibited.  The  exliitit  was  prepiared  according  to 
the  directions  of  Geh.  Med.-Rat  Prof.  Dr.  Waldeyer,  with  the  cooi>eration  of 
Professor  Kutner,  both  of  Berlin,  and  arranged  by  Doctor  Kaiserling,  of  Berlin, 
with  the  assistance  of  Preparator  Seifert.  Of  tlie  numerous  departments  of 
medical  science,  five  were  cLosen,  namely,  bacteriology,  anatomy,  surgery,  patlK>- 
logical  anatomy,  and  internal  medicine,  to  which,  as  a  special  exhibit  a  Roent- 
gen cabinet,  furnished  with  all  the  newest  apparatus,  has  been  added. 

1.  The  department  for  bactei*iok>gj'  and  experimental  therapeutics,  includinsr 
the  combating  of  epidemics^  demonstrates  the  progress  which  bas*  been  made  in 
this  deitartment  since  the  world  exhibition  at  Chicago.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  advances  are  the  serum  therai>eutic8  established  by  Behring; 
the  modern  rational  prophylaxis  of  epidemics  due  to  Koch's  labors,  and  the  com- 
bating of  tropical  diseases,  esi}ecially  malaria.  Moreover,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant human  and  animal  germs  have  been  discovered,  such  as  the  bacilli'  of 
influenza,  bubonic  plague,  dysentery,  etc. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  whieli  the  results  of  research  are  demon- 
strated to  the  student,  each  infectious  disease  has  been  treated  ^parately,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  in  force  in  tbe  bacteriological  coui*ses  of  instruction. 
The  following  diseases  and  their  organisms  are  represented:  Tuberculosis, 
cholera,  bubonic  plague,  leprosy,  smallpox,  typhus  mac*uIosus,  abdominal  typhus, 
dysentery,  malaria,  syphilis,  tetanus,  meat  poisoning,  anthrax,  streptococci, 
staphylococci,  pneumococci,  meningococci,  gouococci,  actinomycosis,  influenza, 
sleeping  disease,  diphtheria,  swine  erysiiK^Ias,  swine  epidemic  and  swine  plague, 
rabies,  glandet's,  bacteriology-  of  eye  diseases,  and  various  parxisltes.  As  far 
as  possible  the  micro-organism  of  the  infection  is  shown  first  in  the  form  of 
pure  cultures  and  in  micro-pl)otographic  enlai*gements ;  the  injurious  effect 
produced  by  the  corresiwuding  micro-organi«m  is  tlien  shown,  partly  by  means 
of  imtbological  i>rei>aratious  and  partly  bj'  illustrations.  The  diagnosis  of 
bacteria  is  elucidated  partly  by  the  demonstration  of  their  6i)eciflc  forms  of 
growth  and  special  chemical  changes  and  partly  by  the  method  of  agglutination. 
Further  on  tlie  preventive  measures  and  the  sjjecific  metiiods  of  treating  epi- 
demics are  also  demonstrated,  and  it  is  shown  how,  by  legislative  regulations, 
l>amphlets,  and  popular  instruction,  efforts  are  being  made  to  propagate  hj^gienic 
knowledge  among  the  masses.  The  part  the  water  supply  plays  in  cholera,  tbe 
jiart  played  by  rat§  in  bubonic  plague,  by  mosquitoes  in  malaria,  etc,  is  here 
demonstrated.  Further  it  is  shown  how  the  bactei'iological  expert  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  military  cordon  and  land  quarantines,  which  delay  trade  and 
traffic.  He,  equipped  with  his  i)ortable  laboratory,  fights  the  pestilence  in  the 
very  spot  where  it  breaks  out.  Numerous  maps  and  diagrams  show  the 
Influence  of  tbe  new  methods  U[x>n  tbe  deei^ease  in  disease  and  mortality.  In 
the  special  dei^rtment  for  immunity  and  serum  therapeutics  the  visitor  learns 
to  recognize  the  more  Intiuiate  qualities  of  the  blood  serum  of  immunuced  men 
and  animals,  as  well  as  the  antitoxic  and  bactericidic  sera  and  the  agglutlnant 
stuffs,  whose  oi)eration  is  demonstrated  in  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
while  Ehrlich's  receptor  theory  (Seitenkettentheorie)  is  e3q>lalued  by  means  of 
irall  mai^.     Further,  the  state  sui^rvision  of  sera,  as  carried  out  at  the  Insti- 
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t«te  fbr  Experim^tnl  Therapeutics,  Im  Frankfort-oa-the-MiUD,  is  represented. 
A«|i»iniBg  this  esliibit  »  a  collect  ion  of  speeiueos  of  all  tbe  pcopby  lactic  aod 
gftianBal  sen  prodaced  in  Gernmny,  of  tbe  bacterial  preparmtioD»  for  purposes 
of  TacrtnatioB^  and  a  modsi  baetertokigLcal  laboratory  fnmisbed  and  arranged 
by  tke  ficm  of  Lavtessciri^s^,  Berlin. 

The  bacterioiogical  esbibit  waa  srransed  by  the  KgL  Prensaliiches  Unter- 
richtsministerinni.  Professor  Wassermann,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Kaiser- 
lid^es  Qesondheitsaint,  Berlin. 

2.  The  aaatomieal  exhibit  prepared  by  Geh.  Med«  Rat  Professor  Doctor 
Walderer,  Berlin,  falU  into  two  part^  The  object  of  the  irst  is  to  illustrate, 
by  means  of  methodically  arransed  and  coordinated  preparations,  tlie  course  of 
exercises  in  preparing  and  diaseetinf^  as  porsued  in  the  German  anatomical 
iBstltolea.     For  this  purpose  the  foUofring  preparations  have  been  exhibited: 

(a>  An  arm  to  UlvstEate  a  muscle,  ligaHkent,  and  bone  preparation;  (b)  a 
heart  with  p^ieardiiiia  to  illustrate  an  intestine  preparation;  (c)  a  brain; 
(d>  an  eye;  (c>  an  ear — the  last  three  to  iltnstrate  tlie  dissection  of  ttie  central 
Bemass  system  and  tlie  organs  of  sense;  if}  a  foot  with  injected  arteries  to 
illustrate  the  preparation  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels  and  nerves. 

In  tbe  second  department  are  exhibited  a  variety  of  teaching  apparatus  in 
■lodels.  iilnstrations  of  all  kinds^  books,  last  rumen  ts,  etc.,  as  well  as  appliances 
in  ope  in  Tariows  instltntes;  also  various  desKiostrating  apparatus  wliK*h  appear 
ape«*i»Uy  adapted  to  purposes  of  instmction. 

X  The  suz^^ical  department  consists  of  two  separate  exhibits,  organised  by  the 
KgL  Chimrgssche  Kltnik  Berrm  (WirkL  Geh.  Kat,  Prof.  Dr.  E.  von  Bergmaun) 
and  the  Kgl.  chii-urgisehe  Klinik  Breslau  (Geh.  Med.  Rat  Prof.  Dr.  J.  von 
Milnilies-&adecki).  respectively. 

The  first  deportmeat  comprises  tlie  newest  ptDjection  methods,  photograi>hfli, 
plastic  repTDdoctieft  methods  (Moulagen),  piietograpbs,  and  stereoscopes,  and 
the  rnkToocepic  preparations  and  dlapositive^  of  photograplw  with  Roentgen 
r«3rs  which  are  intended  for  projectlou  purimses^  Where  i>ossible,  a  photo- 
graph of  tbe  d»eased  psft  of  tbe  body  has  been  represented,  tiien  tlie  Roentgen 
photograph  of  this,  the  method  of  operation,  the  preparation  obtained  tlirough 
tbe  operatten^  mirroscoplc  sections  through  the  same,  and  the  results  of  the 
•peration  itself.  A  new  device  is  that  of  a  plastic  representation  by  means  of 
iBodels  <M0cilagen)  of  the  separate  stages  of  9A  operation.  An  illuminating 
apfaratos  shows  sgriea  of  the  Roentgen  pictures  with  remarkable  clearness; 
of  these  tbe  injection  preparations  of  the  booes  are  worthy  of  sfXHTial  mention, 
Hke^ise  an  eye  mirror  after  Tbomer,  a  mirror  apparatus  by  G.  Meyer,  and  a 
cysSnscope  after  Kotner,  which  enables  the  stndents  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bwmictor  to  bispect  the  baickgromid  of  the  eye  or  the  interior  of  the  larynx  or 


Tbe  second  department  of  tbe  ssrgical  exhibit  deals  mainly  with  tbe  employ- 
mtat  of  Roentgen  photography  and  of  DMidels  (Moulagen)  taken  from  the  living 
body,  which  are  best  adapted  to  initiate  students  into  the  details  of  ths  differ- 
ential diagBQsis  ef  related  diseases,  and  also  enable  the  various  stages  in  the 
course  of  one  and  the  same  case  of  ^sease  to  be  demonstrated.  The  iuiee 
Joint  was  chosen  as  an  example  and  has  been  exhitnted  in  eleven  different 


The  tcehoh|Be  of  the  methods  of  operation  on  the  stomach  and  intestines 
practSeed  in  the  Bresiaii  surgical  clinic  is  illnstrated  by  five  large  models 
(Xovlagen) ;  there  is  a  most  exhaustive  list  of  exhibits  from  tlie  Breslauer 
KUnih  representhig  the  present-day  technique  of  the  diagn€>sis  and  therapeutics 
of  et^opliagos  diseases;  Doctor  KUmmell  of  Eppendorf  Hamburg,  shows  what 
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surgery  has  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  and  therapeutics  of 
kidney  diseases.  Of  more  general  interest  is  the  collection  of  apparatus  for  the 
generation  of  artificial  hypersemia  by  Bier  of  Bonn;  the  diagnostics  of  skin 
diseases  is  represented  by  a  series  of  models  from  Neisser's  Klinik  in  Breslau. 
Wall  maps  with  schematic  pictures  are  exhibited  by  Garr^  (K5nigsbergr), 
Helferich  (Kiel),  and  Trendelenburg  (Leipzig).  Georg  Haertel  has  exhibited 
a  case  of  surgical  Instruments. 

4.  Pathological  anatomy.  In  this  department,  prepared  by  Geh.  Med.  Rat 
Prof.  Dr.  Orth  with  the  cooperation  of  Doctor  Kalserllng,  Berlin,  a  number  of 
aids  to  Instruction  in  special  branches  are  exhibited,  namely.  In  ophthalmology, 
rhlnolaryngology,  and  dermatology,  In  order  to  show  how,  even  In  these  branches, 
instruction  Is  Imparted  on  a  morphological  basis;  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
labors  of  Rudolf  Virchow.  Of  the  articles  exhibited  the  following  deserve  spe- 
cial attention :  Representation  of  the  method  of  dissection  In  the  Berlin  Patho- 
logical Institute,  illustration  of  the  system  of  the  microscopical  courses  for 
students,  methods  employed  In  the  demonstration  course  of  pathological 
anatomj',  flashlight  photograph  of  a  theoretical  lecture  In  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  new  pathological  museum  in  Berlin,  preparations  from  the  collection  of 
that  Institute,  and  photographs. 

Maps,  stei*eoscoplc  photographs,  and  preparations  for  the  epidiascope  hare 
been  exhibited  by  the  pathological  institutes  of  Breslau,  Kiel,  and  Munich. 
From  the  Berlin  clinics  and  hospitals  preparations  and  representations  of  dis- 
eases of  the  throat,  nose,  eye,  skin,  stomach,  bones,  etc.,  have  been  exhibited,  as 
well  as  chromoplastlc  models  (Doctor  Berliner,  Berlin)  of  preparations  from 
all  departments  of  pathology. 

5.  The  department  for  Internal  medicine,  arranged  by  Geh.  Med.  Rat  Prof. 
Dr.  Kraus,  Berlin,  endeavors  to  show  by  one  selected  example — ^tuberculosis — 
the  principles  according  to  which  clinical  lectures  on  internal  diseases  are 
given.  To  attain  this  object  thj  groups — pathology  of  tuberculosis,  bacterio- 
logical diagnostics,  diagnosis  through  the  medium  of  the  laboratory,  clinical 
diagnosis,  special  theraiwutlcs,  general  therapeutics,  and  prophylaxis  of  tuber- 
culosis— are  represented. 

6.  The  exhibit  of  radiography  and  of  Roentgen  apparatus,  prepared  by  Doctor 
Bockenlieimer,  Berlin,  has  been  placed  In  a  special  Roentgen  cabinet.  In  It  we 
see,  first,  several  collections  of  Roentgen  photographs  taken  for  research  pur- 
poses with  the  Roentgen  rays  by  the  Kgl.  Preusslsches  Instltut,  Berlin  (director. 
Professor  Doctor  Grunmach),  and  by  Doctor  Albers-Schonberg,  of  Hamburg. 
The  latter  photographs  were  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  compression  diaphragm, 
a  contrivance  which  represents  a  great  improvement  In  the  method  of  Roentgen- 
ray  photography.  Siemens  &  Halske,  Berlin,  exhibit  a  completely  equipped 
modern  Roentgen  cabinet,  consisting  of  Roentgen  tubes,  spark  inductors,  various 
Interrupters  and  auxiliary  apparatus— such  as  fluorescent  diaphragms — dia- 
phragm apparatus,  the  above-mentioned  compression  diaphragm  of  Doctor 
Albers-Schonberg,  a  heart-measuring  apparatus,  switch  board  and  switch  table 
and  measuring  instruments,  as  well  as  mirror  and  prism  stereoscopes  after 
Doctor  Walter,  constructed  by  KrUss,  Hamburg. 

Siemens  &  Halske  also  exhibit  apparatus  for  cautery,  endoscopy,  galvaniza- 
tion, electrolysis,  faradization,  and  finally  iron  arc  lami)s  for  light  therapeutics. 

7.  A  collection  of  selected  medical  teaching  apparatus  is  exhibited  in  a  small 
hall  opposite  the  Roentgen  cabinet.  Here  special  mention  is  made  of  the  pro- 
jection apparatus  with  appliances  for  micro-photography,  a  number  of  micro- 
scopes from  the  firm  Curl  Zeiss,  Jena,  preparations  from  various  Institutes  and 
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lnl>oratories,  the  first  remedies  physiologically  tested  in  the  Pharmakologisches 
Iiiictitiit  der  Unlversitat,  Berlin  (Prof,  Dr.  O.  Llebreicli),  plans  and  designs  of 
elinics,  diapositives  of  photographs  of  the  eye,  demonstrating  apparatus  of  the 
movements  of  the  velam  palatinom  in  speaking  (Doctor  Gutzmann,  Berlin), 
and  a  number  of  models  (Moulagen)  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  wax  by  Kolbow, 
Berlin.  Among  other  exhibits  are  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  and  electro- 
luedlcal  apparatus  by  L.  and  H.  Loewenstein,  Berlin,  cinematographic  projec- 
tion apparatus  by  ^lesster,  Berlin,  and  models  of  eye  diseases  by  F.  Ad.  Mttller 
Sohne,  of  Wiesbaden. 

LECTURE    HALI^ 

« 

The  lecture  hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Imperial  Croremment,  is  situ- 
ated in  ttie  middle  of  the  German  educational  exhibit  in  the  Educational  Build- 
ing. Its  object  is  to  represent  a  small-sized  auditorium  furnished  with  all  the 
iDore  important  appliances  for  instruction  and  experiments,  such  as  is  in  general 
use  in  scientific  institutes  in  Germany.  This  hall  is,  however,  also  intended 
to  ser\e  the  special  purpose  of  a  hall  for  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments from  all  departments  of  tlie  German  exhibition. 

It  contains  modern  auditorium  fittings  by  Max  Kohl,  Chemnitz;  contrivances 
for  darkening  the  hall;  an  experiment  table;  a  blackboard  frame;  a  projec- 
tit>n  screen,  with  electromotor  appliances;  a  switch  board,  and  a  water  air 
pump  with  bellows.  The  projection  apparatus  for  natural  color  photography 
of  Professor  Miethe,  Berlin,  with  series  of  pictures,  and  a  large  epidiascopic 
apparatus  by  C.  Zeiss,  Jena,  liave  also  been  set  up  for  demonstration  purposes. 

T. — Elementary  and  advanced  education.  . 

The  outer  wall  of  the  room  devoted  to  elementary  and  advanced  education  is 
decorated  on  the  right  and  left  with  reliefs  by  Stadtbaurat  Hoffmann,  which 
represent  groups  of  German  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  while  the  inner  walls 
are  adorned  with  colored  litliographs,  with  photogravures  from  the  Gessellschaft 
xur  Verbreitung  klassischer  Kunst,  with  photographs  showing  German  pupils 
during  drawing  instruction,  and,  finally,  with  models  of  the  old  masters.  In 
this  room  liang  two  school  boards  for  drawing  instruction,  on  which  one  can 
work  with  charcoal,  clialk,  and  water  colors.  Johannes  MUller  (Berlin  SW.) 
has  exhibited  in  this  room  a  so-called  **  zeichenblock,"  with  comfortable  seat, 
movable  drawing  board,  and  model  stand.  The  firm  of  Gtinther  Wagner  has 
exhibited  boxes  of  water  colors  and  Indelible  drawing  inks.  The  artistic  ani- 
mal models  of  tlie  Albrecht-DQrerhaus  were  produced  in  Sanders  Priiparatorlum. 

In  the  drawing  exhibit  prepared  by  Professor  Doctor  Pallat,  Berlin,  •re  six 
large  desks  along  the  back  and  side  walls,  and  on  these  are  12  folios  of  draw- 
ings by  scholars,  which  represent  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  various  kinds 
of  schools.  Inside  these  desks  are  34  portfolios  with  drawings  by  scholars  of 
various  Institutions.  In  each  portfolio  Is  the  work  of  three  or  more  sciiolars 
of  different  degrees  of  proficiency,  done  in  the  last  semester,  or  In  the  last 
6ctKX>l  year. 

Furtii«r  on  In  the  same  direction,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  exhibit,  which  is 
decorated  with  **  putti "  and  German  eagles,  we  see  further  specimens  of  artistic 
wall  decoration  and  Illustrations  of  Stuttgart  and  Munich  school  buildings. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  school  exhibit  Is  a  fs^lthful  copy  of  an  existing 
German  school  portal  (work  of  Stadtbaurat  Hoffmann,  Berlin).  In  the  middle 
of  the  first  room  tlie  statue  of  a  female  figure  by  the  Berlin  sculptor.  Professor 
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Manzel,  has  been  set  tip  as  a  symbol  of  education.    The  pedestal,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  flowers,  is  decorated  with  car^^ed  festoons,  after  sketches    by 
Stadtbanrat  Hoffman.    A  small  side  room  to  tlie  left  is  occnpied  by  the  MudIcIi 
school  exhil>it     Here  are  shown  the  wood  model  of  a  Munich  primary  school, 
pbotosraphfl  of  city  pnbHc  school  buildings  in  two  revolving  stands,  grouxMl 
plans  and  photographs  of  school  buildings  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  a  plan  of 
the  distribution  of  the  scboolhouses  and  scholars'   playgrounds   in   Munieli, 
and  illustrations  of  the  primary  and  continuation  school  system  in  that  toiw-n. 
On  the  right  hangs  a  large  picture  of  the  StUdtische  Kuustgewerbe  uod  Han^- 
werkschule  zu  Charlottenburg,  and  beneath  it  an  interesting  wood  model    is 
exhibited,  which  represents  a  combination  of  the  gymnasium   (ground  floor), 
with  the  public  library  and  reading  room  (in  the  upper  story),  with  the  adjofn- 
ing   rooms   for  boolvblnding,   giving  out  books,   etc.    Around   the  walls   han^ 
ground  plans,  sketches,  plans,  and  photographs  of  school  buildings  In  Breslau 
and  Darmstadt;    pictures  representing  sctiool  life  in  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  etc. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Breslau  municipality  graphic  representations  and  printed 
matter  on  tlie  revival  of  educational  life  in  Breslau  have  been  exhibited  on  a 
8I)ecial  table. 

Upon  tables  to  the  right  and  left  lie  specimens  of  tlie  boys*  liand  work  from 
sctiools  in  Saxony,  Strassburg,  and  Ilildesheim,  and  teaching  apparatus  used 
in  instruction  in  hand  work  for  girls  (especially  In  Strassburg  schools),  and. 
Anally,  the  literature  regarding  Instruction  in  hand  work,  manual  dexterity, 
instruction  in  trades  and  mechanlcss  drawing  and  writing  copies,  and  normal 
courses  of  instruction,  especially  the  hand-work  courses,  illustrated  with  models, 
by  Max  Ruess,  of  Ulm.  On  tlie  walls  hang  plans,  drawings,  graphic  represen- 
tations, and  photographs  illustrating  the  work  of  the  town  councils  at  Dres- 
den, Leipzig,  Ilildesheim,  Strassburg,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Diisseldorf  in 
the  interest  of  public  instruction  and  general  education. 

Photographs  along  both  walls  represent  the  work  in  the  Berlin  hand-work 
schools  and  municipal  technical  school.  Above  and  below  them  hang  statistical 
tables  showing  the  development  of  the  Berlin  system  of  continuation,  people's, 
and  technical  training  schools. 

In  the  next  room  on  the  right,  containing  a  bust  of  Herbart,  more  pictures 
and  statistical  tables  are  exhibited;  pictures  of  new  school  buildings  In  Berlin, 
and  more  school  work  from  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Leipzig,  shown  in  portfolios 
and  albums.  The  most  imiiortant  German  works  on  pedagogy  recently  pub- 
lished have  been  exhibited,  and  are  arranged  around  the  bust  of  Herbart.  In  a 
small  separate  room  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  department  is  the  special  ex- 
hibit of  the  Kreuznach  Realschule,  consisting  of  pictures,  statistical  tables, 
plans,  ^)hotographs,  printed  matter,  and  school -exercise  books,  which  give  an 
insight  into  the  work  and  organization  of  this  institution,  besides  showing  its 
exterior  and  interior  arrangement.  Similar  exhibits  from  those  schools  which 
rei)resent  the  various  kinds  of  higher  instruction  for  boj-s  are  on  view  in  the 
next  three  rooms  on  the  right.  In  one  room  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Pedagogium,  at  Godes?)erg,  is  represented.  The  scholars  of  this  estab- 
lishment are  brought  up  in  the  homes  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  vllfas  lying 
around  the  main  building.  On  the  small  revolving  stand  are  views  of  daily  life 
in  the  Godesberg  institution ;  on  the  larger  revolving  stand  are  photographs, 
statistical  diagrams  and  summaries,  and  time-tables  of  the  second  Berlin  Keal- 
schule.  The  time-table  of  these  six-class,  non-Latin  Berlin  schools  varies,  as  is 
well  known,  from  the  time-table  prescribed  by  the  state.  They  were  founded  by 
the  former  Stadtschulrat  Bertram    (Berlin),  a  iwrtrait  of  whom  adorns  the 
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bAck  wall  ol  this  room.  Finalljr,  the  Boeham  Ober-Realschale  and  some  Ger- 
luan  scbools  in  foreign  lands  have  aiso  exhibited  in  this  room.  The  time-taMes 
of  these  last  Fary  little  from  those  of  the  Realsehule.  Two  or  three  pictures 
here  exhibited  illostrate  worlw  in  the  teachers*  seminaries  for  training  candi- 
djites  for  positions  as  teachers  in  higher  schools.  In  the  next  room  is  the  exhi- 
bition  from  schools  with  the  realgymnasinm  time-table;  to  these  belong  also 
the  cadet  schools.  The  realgyomasium  at  Elberfekl  shows  the  nomiai,  tlmt  at 
Banuen  the  reform  time-table.  In  the  last  compartment  on  the  right  are  all 
the  objects  exhlbite<l  by  the  grammar  schools  at  Wongrowitz  and  Posen,  by  the 
great  boarding  schools,  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  and  Pforta,  and  by  the  two 
Frankfurt  reform  schools,  the  Croethe  Gymnasium  and  tlie  ^  Model  School " 
C*  Mustefschule  "). 

If  we  now  cross  to  the  opposite  room,  past  the  bust  of  Homer,  we  come  to  the 
exhibit  of  the  Koni^iche  Blind^iaustalt,  at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  and  the  sepa- 
rate exhibit  of  Director  Kun^  of  Ilhmch  i.  E,,  consisting  of  tlie  teaching  appa- 
ratus used  in  instructing  the  blind,  a  number  of  pieces  of  work  by  blind  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  some  of  their  games,  the  school  building  and  home  for  the  blind 
at  Stegiitz,  and  a  large  number  of  photographs  illustrative  of  the  daily  work  of 
the  indigent  blind  in  such  institutions.  In  a  large  room  opposite  the  exhibit  of 
tbe  reolgymnasinm  at  Barmen  are  the  exhibits  of  the  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes  at  Frankfurt  a.  M.  and  Municli,  of  the  auxiliary  schools 
at  Leipstg,  Kassel,  and  Stolp  L  P.,  and  of  the  municipal  idiot  asylum  (Berlin- 
Daildorf).  Teaching  apparatus  and  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  show 
bow  and  with  what  results  work  is  carried  on  in  the  schools  for  tbe  weak- 
minded.  Education  Inspector  Piper,  of  Daildorf,  shows  in  a  collection  of  inter- 
esting plaster  casts  abnormalities  in  the  formation  of  tbe  jaw  In  weak-minded 
children. 

The  next  room  contains  the  exhibits  of  the  village  school  at  Datum-Nien- 
hr»fea,  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  of  the  Royal  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ziegeuhals 
of  the  two  hundred  and  thirteenth  Berlin  elementary  school  for  girls,  tlie  two 
hundred  and  thirty-second  Berlin  elementary  school  for  boys,  of  tbe  Amdt 
intermediate  school  (for  boys),  and  of  the  first  intermediate  school  for  girls 
at  Stettin.  With  all  the  exhibits  there  is  a  selection  of  schoolbooks,  school  ex- 
ereis^books,  girls'  hand  wort;,  and  printed  matter  giving  information  on  the 
management  of  and  results  attained  in  the  different  institutions. 

Tbe  following  room  contains  the  exhibits  of  the  Konigin  Augusta  School 
(high  school  for  girls)  and  the  Seminary  for  Women  Teachers  connected  with 
it,  of  tlie  Sophien  School,  Hanover,  a  high  school  for  girls,  with  courses  in 
classics  for  the  older  girls,  and  of  the  Royal  Seminary  for  Women  Teachers 
at  Burgsteinfurt  L  W.  The  ftrm  of  F.  L.  Wachsmutb,  of  Leipsic,  has  exhibited 
several  pictures  for  object-lesson  instruction  in  this  room. 

*  The  department  in  which  special  teaching  apparatus  is  exhibited  is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  first  compartment  of  this  section  contains  maps,  atlases,  reliefs, 
gIol>es,  telluria,  planetaria,  pictures  for  object-lesson  instruction,  aijtl  text- 
books for  geographical  instruction. 

•  In  the  next  room  the  maps,  pictures,  and  books  for  German  religious  instruc- 
tioo  are  exhiWted,  as  well  as  music  manuscript  and  books  for  singing  Instruc- 
tion. A  special  teaching  model  (Gusinde's  •*  singing  machine**)  is  also  used 
in  singing  instruction.  On  the  middle  table  is  an  exhibt  of  Frobel's  instructive 
orcapatiocs  for  the  kindergarten  (exhibited  by  S.  F.  Fischer,  Oberselffenbach, 
Erzgebirge). 

The  object-lesson  pictures,  piaps,  and  books  of  the  adjoining  room  are  mainly 
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for  Instruction  In  the  classical  languages  and  in  history,  while  the  next  room 
contains  further  object-lesson  pictures  from  various  German  publishing  firms, 
teaching  apparatus  by  Ebbecke  in  Llssa  1.  P.,  calculating  machines,  models  of 
school  furniture,  model  of  a  German  schoolroom,  and  finally,  the  exhibit  of 
Doctor  Krantz*s  Rhelnlsches  Minerallen  Contor  in  Bonn.  The  WInckelmann 
I^hrmittelanstalt,  Berlin,  and  the  Kagerah'sche  Verlag  technologischer  Lehr- 
mittel,  Hamburg,  have  also  exhibited  here.  Schroeder's  technieo-chemlcal  wall 
maps  from  Th.  Fischer  &  Co.*s  Verlag  have  been  hung  In  the  corridor  on  the 
right 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  room.  In  three  glass  cases,  are  exhibited  the 
physical  apparatus  of  a  Berlin  elementary  school  a  collection  of  blossom  models 
by  the  firm  of  Brendel  (Grunewald),  the  ssoological  models  by  the  firm  of  A. 
Boettcher,  and  other  physical  apparatus  by  Gebhard  Sohne  and  by  Ephraim 
Greiner.  The  rest  of  the  space  Is  filled  up  with  text-books  and  object-lesson 
pictures  for  Instruction  In  natural  science,  botaiiy,  and  zoology.  The  next 
compartment  Is  chiefly  devoted  to  teaching  apparatus  for  zoology  and  anatomy 
(especially  as  regards  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  human  body),  while 
the  middle  table  is  covered  with  preparations  and  collections  by  Haferlandt, 
Pippow,  Professor  Landois,  and  others. 

The  nature  of  the  exhibit  In  the  next  room  is  at  once  indicated  by  a  bust  of 
Jahn,  the  **  Father  of  Gymnastics,"  and  a  model  of  the  Guts  Muths  monument 
in  Quedlinburg,  by  Professor  Anders.  On  the  walls  hang  plans  and  pictures 
of  the  public  playgrounds  and  grounds  for  gymnastics,  photographs  represent- 
ing German  school  children  at  games  and  sport.  In  tlie  gymnastic  grounds,  in 
the  gymnastic  hall,  on  excursions,  rowing,  and  swimming.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  are  a  large  model  by  A.  Buczilowsky  of  a  gymnastic  hall,  and  a  relief  by 
Stadtbaurat  Hoffmann,  representing  bears  at  gymnastics.  The  technical  litera- 
ture on  g5'mnastic  Instruction,  school  sport,  games,  and  school  hygiene  Is  here 
exhibited.  In  a  corridor  we  see  models  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  a  model  of  a 
boat  by  Lilrssen,  maps  from  best  cartographic  establishments,  a  further  selec- 
tion of  schoolbooks  and  literature  for  the  young,  and  a  large  collection  of 
statistical  diagrams  from  the  K5nigllch  Statistisches  Bureau,  Berlin,  Including 
tables  and  summaries  containing  material  Important  in  compiling  school  sta- 
tistics and  In  studying  the  German  system  of  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  education. 

As  we  leave  the  room  containing  the  German  school  exhibition  we  see  on  the 
outer  walls,  on  the  one  hand  school  maps  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  capital, 
on  which  are  marked  all  the  high  schools,  high  schools  for  girls,  agricultural 
schools,  cadet  schools,  and  training  seminaries  for  male  and  for  female  teachers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  large  collection  of  Teubner  pictures  for  the  artistic 
decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  school  and  home.  In  this  collection  two  expres- 
sive portraits  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  not  been  forgotten. 

•  STATISTICS. 

The  following  24  brief  tables  were  prepared  by  the  commissioners  intrusted  with 
the  education  exhibit  of  Germany  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louts. 
They  are  here  reproduced  because  they  show  concisely  the  characteristic  features 
of  German  school  organization.  Comparison  with  American  statistics  has  been 
facilitated  by  converting  Income  and  expenditure  from  German  to  United  States  monoy, 
and  by  substituting  In  some  cases  technical  terms  better  understood  here  for  those  given 
In  the  original. 
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Tjlble    I. — Public  elementary  schools   {the  so^allcd  Volksschulen)   in  1891-92 

and  1901-2. 


1801-9S. 


1.  Pnblic  eletnentary  scliools 

t  TesicbeTvin  full  employment 

S.  PtqiOs  at  public  elemental^  schools 

4.  Total  expenditare  f<M'  pabbc  elementary  schools  ... 
Sl  State  appropriataon  for  public  elementary  schools  . 


(a)  Inhabitants  per  I  pnblic  elementary  school 

i ^>  Pupils  at  pnblic  elementary  schools  per  1,000  inhabitants 

ic>  Pnpil'*  at  pnblic  elementary  schools  per  teacher 

( d  >  Total  expenditure  per  pnpii  at  public  elementary  schools 

\  e  ^  State  appropriation  per  pupil  at  public  elementary  schools. . . 

ij\  Total  expenditure  per  public  elementary  school 

if\  State  apnropriation  per  public  elementary  school 

Pnrate  schocAs  with  the  same  ends  as  the  public  elementary 

ocImx^ 

PvpOsat  the  inirate  schools  (No.  7) 


56,563 

120,032 

7,935,688 

|S7,680,9G2 

$16,495,780 

874 
160.3 
66 


J2.0» 
$1,019.83 
$291.55 


1901-2. 


59,364 

146,584 

8,921.440 

$99,459,724 

$28,644,961 

960 

158.3 

6t 

$11.11 

$:i2l 

$1,675.52 

$482.43 

666 

39.999 


The  teachers  In  Germany  have  passed  the  prescribed  examinations,  are  permanently 
rm^iMffd,  or  hare  the  rerersionary  right  to  permanent  engagement,  are  entitled  to  pen- 
sions, and  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  dismissed  only  by  a  judge's  sentence. 

The  eti>eDditure  In  items  4  and  5  Is  a  minimum.  The  costs  of  general  school  manni^ 
^«at,  of  school  Inspection,  and  of  teachers*  training  are  not  included.  The  State  subsidy 
la  item  5  forma  part  and  parcel  of  the  total  expenditure  in  Item  4. 


Table  II. — Decrease  in  illiteracy  among  army  and  navy  recruits  from  1875-70 

to  1901-2. 

Of  1,000  recruits — volunteers  for  one  yearns  service  not  included — the  follow- 
ing were  without  all  school  education : 


■   Inthe     InPros 
Empire. ,     sia.a 


In  the     In  Prus- 
Empire.      sia.o 


1K5-76. 

ii««-^ 

18H9-9U 
ll«0>91 
1891 -« 
10K-98 


1803-94 

2.4 

2.2 
1.5 
1.1 

.8 
.7 

.8 

.7 ; 

3.7 

1894-96 

3.2 

1895-96 

2.2 

1896-97 

1.6 

1897-98 

1.1 

189»-99 

.9 

1899-1900 

1.2 

1900-1901  

1.0 

1901-2 

.7 

1902^ 

.05 

•  The  districts  with  Inhabitants  of  Polish  race,  whence  come  most  of  the  recruits  who 
are  nnabte  to  read  and  write,  belong  to  Prussia. 

Table  III. — Public  high  schools  for  boys  {tcith  six  and  more  yearly  classes) 

in  1902, 

1.  Number  of  schools 1, 120 

2.  Number  of  high  school  teachers 17.9^4 

3L  Number  of  students  at  high  schools  proper 301, 003 

4.  Number  of  teachers  at  preparatory  classes i)Ol 

5.  Number  of  pupils  at  preparatory  classes 30,  510 

a  Total  expenses  of  high  schools $19,002, 120 

7.  In  10,000  inhabitants  there  are : 

Students  in  the  high  schools 54 

I*upils  In  the  p^<^paratory  classes 6 
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.  12,  is:; 
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3w  To  one  student  at  the  training  colleges  tbere  were  inhabitants : 

1S70 4,930 

1SS>2 2,704 

1902 2,830 

4.  To  one  student  at  tbe  training  colleges  tbere  were  teacbers  at  the  public 
elementAnr  schools : 

1S70 _ 10.4 

iao2 0.6 

M02 - 7.4 

5l  Cost  per  stodent  per  annum : 

1870 $70.40 

1802 130.85 

190(2 185.40 

Tjlbls  VIL — Compulsory  school  attendance  in  Pttissia  in  187 J,  1891,  and  1901. 


1871.         ■         IWl.         i         19U1. 

1                         1 

Chfldren  (of  6tol4  years  old)  bound  to  attend  school .. . 

Of  tbcne: 
1-  Att«*nded  pabUc  elementmry  schools 

4,464,906 

3,900,665 

87.38 
222,211 

4.98 
812,219 

6.99 
9,038 

0.20 
20.783 
0.47 

5,299.810 

4,916,476 

92.n 
288,244 

5.44 
83,604 

1.58 
10,041 
0.19 
945 
0.02 

6,108,746 

6,670,870 

92.91 

Percent .'. 

t.  Attended  other  ecbools 

349,017 

5  78 

Percent 

3w  Temporarily  excused  from  school  attendance. 

72,638 

Percent 

1.19 

4.  On  atf^ooimt  of  bodily  defects  not  sent  to  school 

10,672 
0.17 

$,  IDMariy  kffppt  away  from  srhool 

546 

lucent 

0.01 

Table  VIII. — Public  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  in  1871,  1S91,  and  1901, 

1.  Fnblic  elementary  Mbools: 

1871  33, 130 

1801 34,  742 

1901   .^ 30,  750 

2.  School  cla»8es : 

1871 52,  747 

1801 82,  740 

1901 104,  082 

X  PnpILs: 

1871    3.  0<)0.  <r>5 

1801 4,  910,  470 

1901   - 5,  070,  870 

4.  Teachers  in  fnll  employment: 

1871  (48^1  male  and  3,848  female  teachers) 52,050 

1801  (63,237  male  and  8,494  female  teachers) 71,731 

1901  (7nM2  male  and  13,800  female  teachers) 90,208 

5.  Assistant  teachers  for  special  branches  (needlework,  gj-mnnstics,  drawing, 
etc.K  1901: 

Male   teachers 131 

Female  teachers 3:^,002 
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I'ABLE  IX. — Total  expenditure  far  public  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  in  1871, 

1891,  and  1901, 

1.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  public  elementary  schools : 

1871 $13,  244,  319.  00 

1891 34, 801,  G24.  00 

1901 G4, 240,  340.  00 

2.  Tlie  above  costs  were  covered : 

(o)  At  the  State  expense —  Per  cent. 

1871 $689, 054.  00=  5.  20 

1891 11, 066, 008.  00=31.  79 

1901 17,  389,  742. 00=27.  07 

(6)   By  tuition  fees — 

1871 2,  498,  713.  00=18.  87 

1891 - 328, 19a  00=     .  M 

1901 196, 070. 00=     .  31 

(c)  The  remainder  by  the  communities  and  other  parties  bound  by  law  to  con- 
tribute (1901,  67.07  per  cent),  and  from  the  income  arising  from  irreducible 
funds  (1901,  5.55  per  cent). 

3.  A  pupil  at  the  public  elementary  schools  cost : 

1871 $3.40 

1891 7.08 

1901 11.33 

4.  A  public  elementaiy  school  and  a  school  class  cost,  respectively : 

1871 $399.  36  and  $251.  09 

1891 - 1,001.74  and    420.55 

1901 1,747.63  and    617.13 

5.  For  every  thousand  Inhabitants  the  expenses  of  public  elementary  school 
maintenance  amounted: 

In  1871  to $53a36 

In  1891  to 1,161.68 

In  1901  to 1,863.54 

Table  X. — Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  in 
1886,  1891,  1896,  and  1901. 


1.  AVERAGE  TOTAL  INCOME.* 

Year. 

Male  teachers- 

Female  teachers^ 

Ill  towns. 

In  the 
country. 

In  towns. 

In  the 
country. 

1886 

$399.13 
431.26 
482.90 
571.44 

$269.65 
800.83 
822.97 
402.98 

$289.41 
800.12 
823.16 
380.56 

$225.16 

1801           

243.76 

1896 

' 

260.42 

1901 

814.40 

2.  TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 


Male  teachers  (per  1,000)- 

Salary. 

In  towns. 

In  the  country. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

Upto$2l5     

26.9 
123.0 
808.4 
280.8 

in.i 

91.8 

2.5 
41.8 
221.2 
816.8 
217.6 
20L1 

116.8 
810.6 
484.4 
111.8 
23.6 
2.8 

85.7 

fa5to$^ 

211.0 

iB85to  428                   

842.6 

$428  to  571 

244.0 

fetito  714                      

92.3 

Above  714 ; 

24.4 

*To  the  sums  mentioned  should  be  added  from  15  to  20  per  cent  for  rent,  for  the 
teachers  live  either  In  dwellings  connected  with  the  schoolhouse  or  receive  a  sum  varylnj; 
between  10  and  20  per  cent  or  their  salaries  as  indemnity  for  rent. — Editob. 
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Table  X. — Salaries  of  teachers  in  Ihe  public  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  in 
1886,  1891,  1896,  and  1901— Continued. 

2.  TEACHERS'  SALARIES— Continued, 


Salary. 


Female  teachers  (per  1,000)— 


In  towns— 

In  the  country. 

1806. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

15.6 

12.4 
165.8 
498.4 
300.1 

14.3 

90.6 
301.8 
475.6 
113.3 
3.1 

34.2 
194.5 
513.8 
202.2 

56.3 

127.0 

363.6 

443.7 

T8.6 

8.1| 

Tabl£  XL — PuWic  intermediate  hoys'  schools  «  in  Prussia  in  1891  and  1901  (with 
intermediate  schools  for  both  sexes). 


1891. 


1901. 


1- Schools 

2>  Papils 

8L  Teachers  folly  employed: 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Together j 

4-  Expenses  of  maintenance 

&.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  were  defrayed:  i 

Kat  By  the  State i 

Percent 

(6)  By  tuition  fees I 

Percent I 

{c)  The  rest  bv  the  communities  and  by  otners  bound  by  law  to  | 
contribute  (1901. 57.61  i>er  cent),  by  income  from  school  proi>- 
erty ,  etc  ( 1901, 0.68  per  cent ) .  I 

6l  Arcrase  salary^ 

Male  teacher 

Female  tewcher , 

T.  Arera^e  cost  of  maintaining  a  school 

*.  Arerage  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  class 

t.  ATerage  cost  per  pupil | 


57,633  I 


319 
86,966 


1,563  2,aBB 

92  209 

1.665  I  2.577 

1906.384.00  ,  |l,9r7,(B9.00 


$14,501.00 

1.60 

$432, 698.  ai 

47.21 


$485.00 

$260.18 

$3,628.55 

$565.34 

$16.96 


$24,215.00 

1.23 

$801,817.00 

40.64 


1647.31 
^.48 

$22.86 


«The  schools  are  advanced  elementary  city  schools,  not  classed  among  secondary  schools, 
tbou^  they  teach  mathematics  and  one  foreign  language.  Pupils  leave  when  16  vears  old  to 
enter  njion  practical  pursuits.  The  technicui  term  of  such  schools  in  (German  Is  '*  Mittel- 
■chulen.*'— Editor. 

Table  XLL— Public  intermediate  girls'  schools  (^  in  Prussia  in  1891  and  1901 
{tcithout  the  schools  for  both  sexes,  see  XI). 


Matoi. 


f  olfy  employed ; 


it*«rbeis  -.-., - , 

_        Tqe«llief^-^^.^ - 

^  WfiBM*  «f  ttia||ite|ianc«  ,,,,.. 

m  ne  froiaiipB  ctf  naai&t?uaDGe<  were  defrayed: 

t«|^U0  ■«»««,..„ .,„, 


11«1. 


1001. 


|i)|gftsll^sfe».. 


I4i 


^  ^  ntvt. 

(p*  TlB«  Twit  bytliii  com  muni  tj«s  atid  t*y  oti^rR  bouad  to  ftm- 
tHlmt«  (Iwl,  Iff.  ^  ptr  cf<nt  4,  by  income  frum  achoo]  prop- 
Aft/^  etc  iIS6(l«  0.0&  p^r  t^ul  y. 


2».7Ce 
401 

$411,  i^.  oil 

47,  m  i 


4T,n& 

702 

-m 

\,¥^ 
U.  At 

ii.:£t/j».79 

43.48 


I 


of  malataiBlng  a  school. 
of  nalataiomg  a  e1a»  ,^ 


$7^.42 

IT -a^ms 

t7Hl,78 
$2D.M 


'See  footnote  to  Table  XL 
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Table  XIIL— Course  of  instruction  and  foreign  languages  in  the  public  inter- 
mediate schools  of  PruBsia  in  190 1,<*^ 

1.  Total  number  of  the  pnblic  intermediate  schools,  450. 

2.  The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  intermediate  schools  occupies: 


Period. 


6  years . 

7  yearn . 

8  years . 
Qyeam. 
10  years 


In  boys' 
school 


s: 


2 

5 

140 

65 

6 


Tn  o^'vio*     I^  sohoola 


s 

21 


9 
1 


8.  Foreign  languages  are  taught  in  these  schools — 
(rt)  As  obligatory  subjects: 


LanguA^. 


French 

Knullsh 

Other languagee 


In  jfirls' 
schools. 


'  In  scliools 

I  for  botb 

sexes. 


103  I 

» : 

1 


17 


(6)  As  optional  subjects: 


Lan^unfe. 


French 

SnffUsh 

Other  lanKuaifee 


In  boys* 
schools. 


In  firirls* 
schools. 


39 


In  schools 
for  both 


4 
48 


«Soe  footnote  to  Table  XL 


Table  XIV.  —Public  high  schoohfor  girls  of  Prussia  in  1891  and  1901. 


1891. 


1901. 


1.  Schools 

2.  Pupils 

8.  Teachers  fully  employed: 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Together  

4.  ExpenHos  of  maintenance 

5.  The  expenses  of  maintonanco  wero  defrayed: 

(a)  By  the  State 

Percent 

(b)  By  tuition  fees  from  the  parents 

Per  cent- 


(c)  The  rest  by  the  oommunitieHand  by  others  bound  tocon- 
tributo,  IWn,  87  i>er  cent,  by  income  from  school  prot)- 


erty,  etc.,  19U1, 0.i3  per  cent. 

6.  Arerapo  salary: 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

7.  Average  cost  of  maintaining  a  Pch»>ol 

8.  Average  cost  of  maintaining  a  ela.«is  . 

9.  Average  cost  per  pupil 


206 
44,985 

973 

866 

1  ^19 

$1,182,349.00 

$29,214.74 

2.22 

$671,0R5.fl0 

50.90 


$679.27 

^1.05 

$3,788.16 

$r.«>.9o 

$26.42 


213 

5.%  480 

1,069 

1,264 

2.328 

$1,994,410.00 

$49,111.^ 

2.61 

$1,188,741.00 

59.06 


$948.67 

$432.21 

$9,H6S.40 

$1,026.97 

$37.87 
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Tabi^  XT. — Cour^  of  instruction  and  foreign  languages  in  the  public  high 
schools  for  girls  of  Prussia  in  1901. 

1.  The  eotire  duration  of  the  course  of  Instmction  occnples — 

Schools. 

8  years  in =;» Ki 

9  years  in 120 

10  years  in 77 

C  Foreign  languages  are  taught  as  follows : 
(a)   French  and  English  are  obligatory  In.  192  schools,  viz: 


French.   English. 


InSftchool  years ^ .- '  6 

In  3  school  ycaus ! irg 

In  4  school  yeATS 

in  S school  ycT^ 

In  6  •ehool  ycrs 

1b  7  school  ycArs 


4  83 

9  '  1 

ins  

74    


(6)   French  alone  obligatory  in  1  school  for  seven  years,  In  1  school  for  five 
years. 

(c)   French  obligatory  and  English  optional  in  19  schools,  viz: 


French.   English. 


In  2  school  years ! ■  8 

In  3  school  years i  1  9 

In  4  sebool  years |  3  2 

In  5  school  years I  4  , 

In  «  school  years '  10  ' 

In  T  school  years j  1  ' 

id)  One  other  foreign  language:  Obligatory  in  2  schools  for  one  and  thrf»e 
ye«rs,  respectively;  optional  in  5  schools  for  one,  two,  and  seven  years, 
respectively. 

Table  XVI. — Private  schools  in  Prussia  pursuing  the  same  ends  as  the  public 
elementary  and  intermediate  sehools  in  1901. 

1.  Private  schools  pursuing  the  same  ends  as  the  public  elementary  schools : 

Schools rilTi 

CUsees  407 

Pupils 12, 94U 

Teachers  fully  employed: 

Male   teachers 250 

Female    teachers 202 

Teachers  not  fully  employed  (technical  not  included)  : 

Male  teachers 8U 

Female    teachers 22 

2.  Prirate  schools  pursuing  the  same  ends  as  the  public  intermediate  schools : 

(a)  Schools— 

For   boys 178 

For  girls la*) 

For  both   sexes 177 
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(6)  Pupils- 
Boys    9, 020 

Girls    8,  IDl 

Both  sexes — 

Boys    _' 3,  500 

Girls   . 3,  G22 

(c)  Teachers  fully  employed — 

Male  teachers ?75 

Female    teachers 5iK> 

Teachers  not  fully  employed  (technical  not  included)  : 

Male  teachers 5^8 

Female    teachers 51 

id)  The  entire  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  occupies — 


In  Bcliools  f  or- 


Boys. 


Girl^l^S. 


6  years.. 

6  years. - 

7  years . . 

8  years.. 

9  years . . 

10  years . 


4 
1» 
84 

28 


(e)  Foreign  languages  are  taught  as  follows: 

[Number  of  schools.] 


Language. 

Obligatory. 

Optional. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both 
sexes. 

Boys,  j  Girls. 

Both 
seres. 

French 

142 
80 
124 

03 
55 

1 

188 
78 
43 

14 
22 
37 

10 

38 

English 

4^ 

Other  langUAfires 

72 

Table  XVII. — Private  high  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia  in  1901, 

1.  Schools G49 

2.  Pupils 73,  440 

S.  Teachers  fully  employed : 

Male  teachers 216 

Female   teachers 3, 972 

4.  The  entire  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  occupies :  Schools, 

6  years  in 5 

7  years  in 7 

8  years  in 1 67 

9  years  in 395 

10  years  in 175 
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5.   Foreign  languages  are  taught  as  follows ; 
(  a  >  FreDch  and  English  obligatory  in  531  schools,  viz : 


'  French.  ;  English. 


In  1  9chool  year . . 
Ia  2  school  years  . 
In  3  school  years . 
Izft  4  9?hool  years  . 
In  S  school  years  . 
In  tt  school  years  . 
Ijx  7  school  years  . 
In  8  school  years  . 


2 

30 

3 

268 

21 

196 

40 

20 

816 

11 

U9 

4 

2 

ib)    French  alone  obligatorj'  in  22  schools,  viz:  Five  in  six,  5  in  five,  9  in 
four,  2  in  three,  and  1  in  two  school  years. 

<r)  French  obligatory  and  EInglish  optional  in  81  schools,  viz: 


la  2  school  years . 
In  3  school  years . 
In  4  school  years . 
In  5  school  yeais . 
In  6  school  years . 
In  7  school  years . 


French. 

English. 

18 

2 

46 

1           u 

14 

:::::::::::::;::i      i? 

3 

,              41 

1 

1              7 

(d)  French  and  English  optional  in  15  schools,  viz: 


I  French.    English. 


In  2  school  years . 
In  3  school  years . 
In  4  school  years . 
In  5  school  years . 
In  6  school  years . 
In  7  school  years . 


(e)  One  other  foreign  language  optional  in  28  schools,  viz:  Two  in  five, 
four,  1 1  in  two,  and  14  in  one  school  year. 


1  in 


Table  XVIII. — The  entire  system  of  loirer  and  middle  schools  in  Prussia  in 

1S91  and  1901. 

(a)  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. 


%  ^liie vAnmAitKrx scboob ... 

&  r«titielAg^«ebociiafor|;trfe....... 

i.  fti«sle^teotel«lcini«n%ai7> 

&  Mfvtop^faools  (tnt«n»e<li]it«) 

Ik  mfat«  ftl^  scb€<»I*  for  girls 

f*  Tnfaitw •ellDols  ...^._....^,„.,,. 

H  Mffffn  blind  ks/lcuni 

A  8ebd«ip  u  d«af  ana  dumb  afylottii 

m  QriiMh  m  >f  Imna  for  Jdiota 

II  Wiih  fa  ndbraiaidfj«a,  ete...... 

g  mkmh  tntupisMi  •gylPins .. 


S1,T42 

m 

X13*  '{ 

1T« 

15 

31! 


I7,40» 


4.T<J 

m 

38 

m 


m,T,b 


imi 


Paplla, 


44,lUi 

m^m^  { 

10,422  < 


1«U1. 


!),ffriP,K70 
134.7*1 

12,Wftt 

7:1  uo 

7Tf> 
4.11^ 

5,7:« 


5,i»i!,«H        t?.013,i)H 
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Table  XVIII. — The  entire  aystem  of  loxcer  and  middle  schools  in  Prussia  4n 
1S91  and  i5(?i--Continued. 

(6)  TEACHERS. 


Male  teachers.        1      Female  teacbers. 

1801. 

1901.              1891. 

1901. 

I.  Teachers  fully  employed: 

1.  In  public  elementary  schools 

63,237 

76,842 

8,070 

1,069 

255 

f            775 

8,404 
448 
866 
283 

ia.8n 

2.  In  public  intermediate  schools 

2084 
973 
424 

}            900 

S5 

3.  In  public  high  schools  for  irirls 

i,aM 

4.  In  private  schools  (elementary ) 

flW 

5.  In  private  schools  (intermediate) 

r            sfifi 

6.  In  private  high  schools  for  girls. ... 

{            216  jf         •'"-'It            8,972 

7.  In  training  schools 

8.  In  schools  in  blind  asylums 

9.  In  schools  in  deaf  and  dumb  asylnms 

10.  In  schools  in  asylums  for  idiots 

67 
390 

62 
204 
106 

50 
428 

68 
211 
126 

19 
24 

41 
32 
60 

ao 

38 
74 

11 .  In  schools  in  reformatories,  etc 

97 

12.  In  schools  in  orphan  asylums 

44 

To1;al 

68,377 

82,600 
2,807 

1,104 

13  416  1           SI  Oltt 

II.  Teachers  not  fully  employed 

34,280 

III.  Assistant     teachers    for    special    branches 
(needlework,  gymnastics,  etc.) 

Table  XIX.- 


-Public  high  schools  for  bops  in  Prussia  (schools  with  six  and  more 
classes  or  yearly  grades)  in  1871,  1890,  and  1902S, 


1871. 

1800. 

1902-a 

1.  Schools 

412 

5,447 

101,772 

401 

16,378 

549 

8,670 

139,801 

000 

20,728 

663 

2.  Tea<*her8 

9,943 

3.  Students 

174,467 
079 

4.  Teachers  in  preparatory  classes 

6.  Scholars  in  preparatory  classes 

25,764 

Table  XX. — Distribution  of  students  in  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  at 
the  public  high  schools  for  boys  in  1903. 


IN  umber.  Per  cent. 


1.  Gynituisinmart  and  prunvtnDftsiiitmi : 

Uijptr  elassajsfj  (la,  If),  lla^ .. 

Middle elaea^  ( lib,  tilii,  lHh) , , . ., 

Lower  clttaeea  {IV,  T,  VIj._._,_  „„„  ,,.. 

2.  Rt^jilgymi]afiinjiiHrn,tifl  r''alprogymniiiiifim»: 

ImpoT  dassui^  (la,  Jb,  lUi  \ 

Middle  class**  aib  Ula,] lib K... 

Lciwer  cla^i^  ^  1 V,  V»  VI  > . ,  „ , ,  _  „ _. 

3.  Ober-reitlBeh«J<?n  f^  and  rf-ftLflrliulenrf: 

Upper  clflflfitttiU,  lb.  IL*). 

M  iddid  C14UKM5B  ( Illj,  Illit,  lllb> . . 

Loflrpr  clas^jfi  \  IV,  \%  TI K ,,..y . . . 

Ab«o  pupil!?  ill  im^pnrat.  ry  n  h.K>l*a    . . 


18,413 
35.693 
41,960 

3,129 
10.278 
13,897 

2,026 
17,616 
27,537 
23,764 


19.17 
37.15 
43.68 

11.46 
37.64 
50.90 

4.20 
87.34 
68.37 


«  A  "  gymnasium  '*  is  a  classical  school  where  Latin  niul  dieek  are  among  the  chief  8ub- 
Jects  taught. 

*The  grades  In  all  boys'  secondary  schools  In  Germany  are  called  prima  (upper  and 
lower),  secunda  (upper  and  lower),  tertia  (upper  and  lower),  quarta,  quinta,  sexta.  and 
the  course  l)egins  after  three  years'  elementary  work  either  in  public  elementary  scnooLi 
or  In  preparatory  classes  of  the  hieh  schools. — Editor. 

•'A  "  realgymnasium  *'  excludes  Greek  (taking  English  Instead),  but  retains  Latin,  and 
teaches  more  mathematics  than  the  "  ^mnaslum." 

**  The  "  oljer-realschule "  and  **  realschule "  exclude  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  the  exact  sciences,  and  professional 
knowledge. 
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T^tnJC  XXL — The  profefsions  chosen  bg  the  students  who  left  the  public  high 
^dux>U/or  boys  urith  the  certificate  of  maturity  from  18G8-1891  and  1891-190S. 


1888  to  1890-91. 


l»l-ttBtol9(K-a 


Number.  Per  cent.  Number.  Per  cent. 


1.  Left  school  witli  certificate  of  maturity: 

ta5  InaU 

cf>»  Froaa the^TmnBsiamsa 

ic)  From  the realgyTnnawnrnwo 

I  J)  From  the  ober-realscbiilena 

SL  Of  the  abore  hare  embraced: 

\,a )  From  all  the  hi^h  schools— 

A  learned  prof  ession 

A  technical  prof  easion 

Otiier  prof eaaioDs 

(b)  From  the  gjmnasiama— 


8a,880  ' 
71,226 


A  learned  prof  assion . . . 
A  technical  prof eanm  . 


Other  professions 
ithei 


(O  From  fhe  reali  . 

A  learned  profession 

A  technical  profession 

Other  profeeeions 

(<f)  From  the  ober-realschnlen 

A  learned  prof  ession 

A  technical  profession 

Other  prof esBiona 


4.865  ; 

16,?:^  I 

58,873  I 
2,488 
10.365 

3,863  ! 
2,367  , 
6,424 


I 


74.80 
5.80 
2a  00 

81.95 
3.51 
14.54 

1 
30.53  I 
18.70 
60.77 


63,890 

53,  Ul 

8,3H1 

2,348 


41,582 
7,852 
14,456 

38,946 
4,4tt 
9,753 

2,388 
2,425 
3,568 

248 

965 

1,136 


65.06 
12.29 
22.63 

73.16 

8.39 
18.35 

28.48 
28.94 
42.57 

10.66 
41.10 
48.34 


•  For    explanations    of    the    terms 
•chale.**  see  footnotes  of  Table  XX. 


'  gymnaslnm,' 


*  realgymnasium/*    and    "  ober-real- 


Table  XXIL — Total  expenditure  of  the  public  high  schools  for  boys  of  Prussia 

in  187 J,  189S,  and  1902, 


1871. 


1902. 


L  Total expenditare "  $1,769,444.75  ,  $7.358, 68a 92   a $11,959,290. 06 

For  teachers*  salaries •  1,314.161.00;  6,124,612.00'      10,134,196.00 

t.  ExpetMS  per  scholar  at  the  hi^h  schools I  17.40  52.65  <                  68.54 

&  Expense  per  IvOOO inhabitants 71.66.  245.63  <                 846.68 


«Of  this.  $Sjr;8,9B  from  the  State,  $454,815  from  school  property,  $4,6S4,in  from  tuition  fees, 
cCr..  |8.H5,890  fros&  local  taxes;  the  rest  from  endowments  and  siieciai  f  onds. 

TaBLK  XAIIL — Attendance  at  Prussian  universities,  according  to  factdties,  from 

1868S9  to  1902^. 

[Number  of  stadents  in  the  different  faculties.] 


Total,     tant  ihi«-     %hr*A-        Law. 


7  Wl 

ll!O06 

13.314 

12.»17 

I4,0ep 
1*.7W 

15.511 

m.mi 

l«,fl8 
17»«ftfi 


1J4I 

1,75: 

\M\ 

!,*;« 

i,*ii 

1,»<4 

i,f:* 


Tim 

m% ! 

7SH 

VMM 


S»*f48 

tJ2l  ; 


3,  t1*l 

:*,*B4 


HM4 

*.qr.s 

L:*£^ 

ih'^-^ 

l.ff*>  , 

^<N3 

3,406 

4,743 

:i.y;*l 

a*Wil 

;i.4ttl 

X  1^4 

:j  :»U 

lf,,TlS 

-1J4i* 

:i,f!ifli 

li.lW 
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Table  XXIV.  —lExpenditures  of  Prussian  universities  in  1803, 1885,  and  190S, 


1868. 


1885. 


1902. 


I.  Total 

II.  (a)  Ordinary  expeiifiee 

Thefie  were  defrayed— 

1.  From  Btate  funds , 

2.  From  endowment  and  legacies 

8.  From  fees 

(b)  Extraordinary  expenses 

Defrayed— 

1.  From  State  funds 

2.  From  endowments  and  legacies 

m.  The  ordinary  expenses  were  for— 

1.  Management 

2.  Salaries,  etc 

8.  Disbursements  for  institutes,  museums,  etc 

4.  Refectories,  scholarships,  stipends,  buildings, 

etc 


I 


11,065,604 
996,687 

6U,087 
885,520  { 
119,267 


}         119,367 

52.405 
425,094 
842,947 

116,192 


$2,766,832 
•2,134,777 

1,258,464 
356,299 
219,913 
532,154 

532,154 

69,868 
877,530 
969,933 

227,327 


$4,211,»6 
3,339,979 

2,4n,808 
237,080 
5»4,213 
8n,917 

8n,917 

138,313 
1,144,754 
1,796,025 

250,886 


JAPAN. 

[The  following  account  is  taken  from  n  work  entitled  *'  Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,'*  complied  by  Huniki  YamawakI,  secretary  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  and  Japanese  commissioner  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition, and  published  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  commission  to  the  exposition.  To  supple- 
ment Mr.  YamawakFs  account  there  have  been  Incorporated  In  It  certain  particulars  as  lo 
courses  of  study,  etc.,  and  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  exhibits,  taken  from  an 
address  by  Mosuke  Matsumura,  secretary  of  the  Japanese  commission. 

The  population  of  Japan  In  1899  was  44,260,604,  of  which  76  per  cent  was  rural  and 
24  per  cent  urban — Including  towns  of  not  less  than  3,000  Inhabitants.  The  population 
below  15  years  of  age  was  14,366,923,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  population  Is  divided  Into  four  social  classes,  viz,  members  of  the  imperial  family 
and  descendants  of  the  various  branches  of  the  imperial  house ;  the  peers ;  the  Shlzoku, 
who  are  the  samurai,  or  military  families,  of  former  days,  but  now  deprived  of  their 
privileges ;  and  commoners,  of  the  same  social  standing  with  the  Shizoku. 

By  the  constitution  of  Japan  of  1889,  the  Emperor  remains  the  head  of  the  Empire,  and 
exercises  the  entire  executive  power,  with  the  advice  of  a  cabinet,  which  includes  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  concluding  treaties.  The  legislature  consists 
of  two  houses,  a  house  of  peers  and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  people. 
Projects  of  law  originate  either  In  the  cabinet  or  In  the  legislature  (diet),  and  become 
law  when  they  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  and  the  consent  of  the  diet. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  the  imperial  house  of  Japan  Is  of  unbroken  lineage  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  the  dynasty  having  remained  unchanged,  notwithstanding  the  yarious 
changes  the  nation  has  undergone  during  the  two  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  founding  of  the  Empire.] 

I.— I NTRODUCTOR  Y. 


In  the  pre-rcstoration  days, — Education  in  Japan  dates  from  remote  antiquity, 
and  the  national  traits  of  faithfulness,  filial  piety,  as  well  as  valor,  have  re- 
ceived from  education  a  iwwerful  stimulus.  Intercourse  with  China  and  Korea 
naturally  left  on  our  educational  system  a  peculiar  stamp  of  its  own,  and  Japan 
owed  very  much  to  these  two  neighbors  in  respect  to  her  science  and  art 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  moving  force  of  our  education  in  its  early  stages, 
there  exist  ample  authentic  evidences  attesting  how  even  in  ancient  times  culture 
and  learning  attained  a  high  degree  of  develoi)ment.  Then  followed  centuries 
of  intellectual  retrogression,  occasioned  by  the  incessant  civil  strifes  of  the 
**  middle  ages,"  to  be  succeeded  by  the  revival  and  renaissance  of  the  period  of 
•j'okugawa.o  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  education,  as  it  was 
known  prior  to  the  restoration,  was  extremely  narrow  in  scope  and  limited  In 
operation.    In  fact,  it  practically  consisted  In  belles-lettres  and  what  are  called 


•  Tokugawa  dynasty,  1603-1868. 
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Inxmanltj  studies,  the  latter  based  on  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ehisslcs.  It 
bas  been  only  since  the  restoration  that  education  in  its  modem  sense  has  first 
been  planted  on  our  soil  and  that  the  system  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 

A.ftrr  the  rentwation/^ — ^True  to  national  tradition,  the  Government  bestowed 
speeial  attention  on  matters  of  education,  and  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  era 
several  institutions  were  either  created  or  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  year 
1809  saw  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  university,  while  two  years  later 
eilaeational  affairs  were  intrusted  to  an  independent  department  of  state.  Next 
year  the  educational  system  was  drawn  up  and  proclaimed,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  were  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  general  and  higher  education.  Since 
Iben,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  amendments  of  the 
system  and  improvement  of  the  arrangement  have  been  carried  out  frequently 
till  we  witness  the  very  full  provisions  which  are  existing  to-day.  In  describing 
tbe  existing  educational  system,  a  brief  survey  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tions bearing  upon  it  should  first  be  given, 

Edmcntional  a(( ministration. — The  department  of  education  superintends  the 
evlncational  affairs  of  the  country,  l)esides  maintaining  institutions  essential  for 
tbe  State.  In  a  similar  tray  each  local  office  superintends  the  educational  affairs 
in  its  own  jurisdiction  and  maintains  at  its  own  expense  the  schools  required  in 
it,  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  each  district,  municipal,  or  rural  corporation. 
Tbe  institutions  maintained  by  the  department  are  called  Government  insti- 
tutions, while  those  maintained  by  local,  district,  or  corporation  expenses  are 
called  public  or  communal  schools.  The  latter  are  of  two  kinds — one  of  them 
e«(tablistied  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Grovemmeut,  and  the  other 
established  at  the  initiation  of  the  public  body  concerned.  Normal  schools, 
midiUe  scliools,  and  higher  girls*  scliools  are  schools  which  the  provincial  offices 
are  obliged  to  maintain  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  number  to  be  one  or  more, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  schools  which  a  municipal  or  rural  corporation 
is  under  obligation  to  maintain  are  primary  schools.  All  the  other  kinds  of 
sebools  maintained  by  all  these  public  bodies  are  maintained  by  such  bodies  of 
tbelr  own  accord,  and,  of  course,  with  the  approval  of  the  central  Government 

Besides,  there  are  schools  established  by  private  individuals  on  their  own  ac- 
connt,  and  these  are  called  private  schools. 

Eteing  under  the  direct  control  of  the  department  of  state,  all  matters  relating 
to  tbe  establishment  or  alK>lition  or  reorganization  of  the  Government  institu- 
tions are  solely  determined  by  the  department,  while  all  matters  relating  to  the 
establishment  or  discontinuation  or  reorganization  of  prefectural  schools  are 
carried  out  by  the  respective  prefectural  offices,  with  the  approval  of  the  min- 
ister of  education,  while  the  appointment  or  relief  from  office  of  directors  and 
teachers  is  made  by  the  prefectural  governors  concerned.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  the  directors  of  normal  schools  are  civil  officials  of  the  higher  civil  service. 
Matters  relating  to  schools  maintained  by  districts  and  municipal  or  rural  cor- 
porations are  carried  out,  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  education,  when 
they  relate  to  tbe  establislmient,  abolition,  or  reorganization  of  higher  girls' 
schools,  middle  schools,  and  technical  schools.  The  prefectural  governors  con- 
cerned arrange  on  their  own  sole  responsibility  all  those  matters  relating  to 
schools  of  other  descriptions.  Similarly,  matters  relating  to  the  establishment, 
abolition,  or  reorganization  of  private  schools  are  dealt  with  by  the  prefectural 
governors  as  in  tbe  case  of  district  or  communal  schools.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Matters  relating  to  the  establishment,  abolition,  or  reorganization  of  kinder- 
gartens or  public  libraries,  as  also  to  the  appointment  and  relief  from  office  of 


'1868. 
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.-.-ttiC  with  according  to  the  correapoodisc 

.  •%     Tikm^  iA  case  prirate  individuals  mpfij  to  tlie 

-oiaiiUidi  and  maintain,  at  tiieir  own  expcmap, 

■  ;i»raries,  the  minister  of  education  or  tbe  pre- 

.vf  {wrmiaelon  when  tbey  Judge  that  each  permis- 

rn^  inirate  institntions  then  receive  treatnaeikt  mod 

•loiic  infttitntions  of  the  corresponding  dtaraetcs-. 

«rutiwrH  on  the  stalf  of  the  Government  «cbool9  are 

^«i*ti«ui  In  the  civil  appointntent  regulations  tliftt 

Miukiitications  of  public  or  private  schools  ttrc  lint- 

h»  liceiise  granted  either  by  the  minister  of  eclii* 

^  to-Tjrding  to  the  liind  of  schools.    The  teactoere  <j€ 

..•tH.'  aetfeools  are  entitled  to  a  pension  either  for  i 

****>cdtinoe  with  the  respective  legislative 


^  -vl'itai^  to  education  are,  as  de8cril>ed  above,  taken 

..^-.1  .  I  eduv-tttiiH).  prefectural  offices,  district  offices,  an<l 

.    .t^Nirttaent  of  eilucatlon  several  bureaus  and  seetkHis 

i  <i)«tiMMtional  affairs,  and,  Ijesides,  school  inspectors 

•K*  o>afcUtion  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

><«  ^t*^>  Likeir  own  school  inspectors,  and  assistant  scbool 

»,     r  i>*U*^Ted  of  office  as  officials  of  the  higher   dvil 

>^   ^->^l»*  its  own  Inspectors  to  superintend  its  education, 

.     t<  tluty  is  undertaken  by  officials  who  have  to  attend 

^    **uic  the  condition  of  tlie  various  educational  institu- 
te lisi'al  year  lilOl  : 


CtKK>^ 


Profeesors  and  teachers. 


PHrate.'    Total.    |  ^1^°"  |  ^^^1*^- 


349 
13 


4,» 

27 

i,auo 


27,010 

15  1 

54 

2 

243 

70 

8 

2 

57 

401 

1,474 


38  ,    101,a'»l 


I 
15 

'iik' 


17 
1.082 


18 
282    . 
327    . 
227  . 
250  I 


3,626 
807 


78 

1,784 

191 


CM  1,676  I      29,835  I        1,304      108,986 


Private. 


1,111 
47 


678 
133 


896 

202 

4,747 


TotaL 


102,700 

79 

1,(R2 

118 

4.233 

956 

282 

327 

1,»)1 

2,236 

4,989 


7,814  I      118,104 


^.i^.iuJ  papils. 


Graduates. 


Private.      Total. 

Govern- 
mont. 

Public. 

1 
Private.  1  Total. 

0*^243  j  4,980,604 

344  1            797 
i        17,982 

277 
32 

841,540 

9 
9,216 

1 
8,553  1    850,370 

14  I            55 
i       9,216 

860 

i7«' 

52 
64 
756 
671 
515 
423 

-!           176 

IV «8  ;        88,301 

i.*«0          17,540 

4,361 

6,004 
2,778 

2,540         9,496 
812          3,654 

1            756 

3,612 

::.:i:::::::::i      67i 

VkU^          17,888 
>r.:\tt          38,787 
«<t.  !:£}         96, 184 

263        1,718  i       2,486 
5,286            347          6,056 
1,590      17.095        18.Mft 

V   U      ir3;*Ml     :s2L5,006  I       2,936      807,576  j    31,079      601,621 
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XL— GENERAI-  EDUCATION. 

A. — KiNMSOAKTENS. 

The  first  kindergarten  In  Japan  was  eBtablisbed  in  Tokyo  in  lST6w  Tlie  nam- 
er  bas  since  been  considerablj  increaaedt  fN>  tliat  at  present  erery  prorince  lias 
or  more  kindei^artens.  Tlie  necessity  of  an  institution  for  tlie  training  of 
«;[iBalified  kindergarten  teadi^rs  liaving  come  to  be  felt,  a  teachers*  oonrse  was 
newly  opened  in  1878  in  the  kindergarten  affiliated  to  the  Tokyo  Women*s 
Normal  SchooL  The  example  set  in  Tokyo  has  since  been  followed  in  many 
pTOTtoces. 

According  to  the  existing  prorisions  the  number  of  children  to  be  taken  into  a 
kindergarten  is  limited  to  100,  which  namber  may  in  special  circumstances  be 
increased  to  150.  Each  teacher  has  to  take  charge  of  not  more  than  40  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  inquiries  instituted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1001, 
thet^  were  2^  kindergartens  throu^out  the  country,  including  1  Goyemment 
evtablishment,  181  public  establishments,  and  72  private  establishments.  The 
number  of  teachers  totaled  671,  of  whom  6  were  in  €k>Ternment  establishments, 
496  in  public  Institutions,  and  169  in  prirate  establishments.  The  pupils  nura- 
benid  23,671. 

In  the  kind«igartens  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age  are  educated.  The 
subjects  of  teaching  include  songs,  gifts,  and  games.  The  kindergartens  are 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  syston  of  FroebeL 

B. — Pbimaky  Schools. 

History. — Family  schools  and  schools  maintained  by  the  local  feudal  fiefs 
were  in  olden  days  the  seats  of  learning,  the  former  being  mostly  for  children 
of  the  plebeian  class  and  the  latter  for  those  of  the  samuraL  The  schools  main- 
tained by  the  fiefs  taught  first  of  all  Cfiinese  classics,  then  penmanship  and 
arithmetic,  while  the  humbler  schools  taught  penmanship,  reading,  and  count- 
ing. The  education  In  those  days  was,  therefore,  far  from  perfect,  absolutely 
speaking,  but  such  as  It  was  it  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and, 
wpecially  as  it  was  supplemented  by  the  influence  of  a  rigid  domestic  educa- 
tion, it  attained  the  principal  end  of  education — that  is,  it  formed  character  and 
it  sui^lied  culture. 

Not  a  few  primary  schools  based  somewhat  on  the  western  model  were  estab- 
lUbed  soon  after  the  restoration — i.  e.,  after  1868 — but  it  was  not  till  1871  that 
schools  of  this  grade  based  on  an  entirely  new  system  began  to  make  their 
appearance.  In  that  year  the  department  of  education  brought  under  its 
direct  control  the  six  primary  schools  in  Tokyo,  and  at  the  same  time  it  dis- 
tributed tiu-oughout  the  country  the  rules  put  in  force  in  those  six  schools. 
In  the  following  year  the  school  system  was  elaborated  and  the  whole  country 
was  divided  into  53,760  primary  school  sections,  each  with  one  primary  school. 
This  elaboration  of  the  system  marks  the  new  era  In  our  education,  for  it  was 
followed  by  the  creation  for  the  first  time  of  communal  and  public  primary 
schools. 

The  system  underwent  amendments  and  revisions  on  many  occasions,  the  last 
change  taking  place  in  1900.  That  change  was  caused  by  the  existing  primary 
»^hool  law.  At  the  same  time  rules  for  putting  it  in  operation  were  pro- 
mulgated. 

Kinds  of  schools, — Primary  schools  are  divided  into  ordinary  primary  schools 
and  higher  primary  schools.  The  Xyfo  may  either  exist  separately  or  In  com- 
bination, in  which  latter  case  the  schools  are  called  ordinary  and  higher  pri- 
mary schools. 
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ti'    '  tilt  <u    111  onllimo'  primary  school  extends  four  years,  and  that  of   a 
^  ^  I    •  luiarv   -^iioul  two  tx>  four  years,  according  to  circumstances.     The  sul>- 
"^v^    ;'u^ai  at  the  ortlluary  primary  scbools  are  morals,  reading,  arithmetic, 
.  .*^  ,0  *i'-»<4J>i»'^'^     Urawiug,  singing,  or  hand  work,  either  one  or  more,  may   I>e 
..ux-vi   uwuxliUK  to  local  circumstancet*,  while  for  girls  a  sewing  lesson  may   be 
wvutA.      '  *K*  >ul>jtH*ts  at  the  higJEier  primary  scbools  comprise  morals,  reading, 
.......0.  !ustur\.  ::**t)gnnrUy.  scieoce,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.     For 

•  X     u-  >ui>.HH  I  oi  ^n\iiig  may  be  added.     For  a  higher  primary  school  of  two- 

^ ..    .^  u.M.'  c.nK'i-  ^cKMKv  ur  singing  or  hoth  may  be  disi>ensed  with,  or  a  lesson 

.  V*  \w.,N  'iu*v   iH^  added:  for  one  of  three-j'ear  course  the  subject  of  sing- 

..^.    .  •    :^siiistHl  witli.  and  on  the  other  hand  elementary  lessons  in  agrf- 

,x.    Miui  wt'ik.  or  bu5iines!»  may  be  added.     Lastly,  English  may  be  added 

.     ...  I  .V  uiutu  *u  ilK»  four>year  course  in  higher  primary  schools. 

\.    ^    a  X  lUniarv   aiul  higher  primary  schools  a  continuation  course  may  be 

V  .  vt   'oi    I  tit*  iKHJctit  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  prescribed 

.  .   ^.     u   ^uui\.   the  term  of  this  course  not  to  exceed  two  years.     The  pro- 

.V  ...  xiuvo   is  diiforent  according  to  local  circumstances. 

..V     V  \.  iHJOtvx  u^Hi  by  primary  schools  are  selected  by  local  text-book  com- 

..  ^      v.ii  auumi;  ilH?  text-books  compiled  by  the  department  of  education  or 

V    .     .vt  auvl  b>   inlvate  Individuals  and  contained  in  the  approved  list.     The 

v     V    V ..    >.  Ji'ioi  mined  on  the  approval  of  the  local  governors  concerned.     As 

,  . ,   t  u  \i  IhA'U  adointnl  has  to  be  used  for  four  years,  after  which  the  selec- 

'.   .».>  '>o  auuio  anew. 

^    ,         ... , .  yi.i(//i(t.     Tlie  school  age  extends  eight  years,  commencing  from 

^      .,v     '^   luii  *i  years  and  ending  at  full  14.     Parents  or  those  who  act  for 

.     i.ui(>i  obliitation  to  send  to  school  the  children  who  have  reached  the 

V .     *     *     •*     It  ought  to  be  added  that  those  who  engage  children  who 

..:;  '.rird  I  he  (x>ui*se  of  elementary  education  are  ordered  not  to  object 

'..viii   \  aiuaulin^  S4.'hi.H)l. 

..    *<i.<,</(  ytu/ut .  fee. — A  municipal  or  rural  community  is  under 

,  ;;';i>h  auU  uiaiutaln  one  or  more  primary  schools,  sufficient  to 

.     ua  «  I  Hv  hwl  age  n^iding  in  its  jurisdiction.     When,  however, 

.    >    N  uiilviisi  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  this  obligation  alone  it 

.  .     .1    t^uviuout  with  another  neighboring  community  and  they 

K  .  uo  :u  iiuar>  school  in  common.    Then,  in  case  of  the  scarcity 

.  V .  .  u>  tuna  one  school,  a  village  may  intrust  the  schooling  of 

..   ^alK  liu^  village  i>ossessing  one. 

,,      ivl  un  establishing  and  maintaining  a  school  must  be  paid 

.     viuiiiicd,  but  when  a  rural  corporation  is  judged  to  be 

V   w  K  iC  rust  the  district  in  which  it  is  contained  may  give  a 

..aL  la  aid.     In  the  case  of  a  district  unable  to  discharge 

V     a  e  oi'  a  municipal  corporation  unable  to  pay  the  cost 

V  awls,  the  obligation  of  making  good  the  deficit  devolves 

.  .  V  V act  a  fiH»  from  its  pupils,  unless  special  circum- 

,  \\.ia  I  lie  apinwal  of  the  local  governor,  to  collect  the 

^^a  I  ami  lies  unable  to  pay  the  fee  may  be  exempted 

I  iK'  itx'  may  also  be  reduced  for  a  family  sending 

K^  -uime  time. 

..^    vaivU  of  teachers,  viz,  regular  licensed  teachers, 

;k'  subjtvts  in  the  regular  course;  special  teach- 

V    vaehlng  of  special  subjects,  such  as  drawing, 

.   i».e.  etc.     Lastly,  there  are  assistant  teachers 
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Teachers  must  have  a  regular  license,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  one  being  good 
for  all  the  country  and  the  other  good  for  only  one  particular  locality.  The 
latter,  called  a  "  prefectural  Jlcense,"  is  granted  by  the  local  authorities  to 
tfaoee  who  have  graduated  from  the  prefectural  normal  school  or  other  schools 
approred  of  by  the  minister  of  education,  or  those  who  have  passed  the  pre- 
seribed  license  examination.  The  other  license,  called  "national  license,"  is 
granted  to  those  teachers  of  distinguished  service  who  have  been  in  the  service 
for  more  than  ten  years ;  also  those  who,  after  having  graduated  from  a  higher 
normal  school,  have  served  not  less  than  three  years  as  regular  licensed  teach- 
ers in  a  city  or  rural  primary  school.  This  license  is  also  granted  to  those 
who  have  graduated  from  a  q>ecial  course  of  study  at  a  school  approved  by 
the  minister  of  education,  provided  they  have  been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  a 
I^mary  school  for  not  less  than  three  years.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  case  a  teacher  dies  while  on  active  service  or  after  be  has  retired,  a  sum 
of  money  corresponding  to  three  times  the  salary  he  had  drawn  the  month 
preceding  his  death  is  given  to  his  family.  A  special  allowance  over  and  above 
that  sum  may  be  granted  in  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  who  has 
rendered  distinguished  service.  A  schoolmaster  or  teacher  who  has  sustained 
injury  or  contracted  disease  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  Is  allowed  his  medical 
expenses.  In  general,  according  to  local  circumstances,  houses  may  be  pro- 
vided or  bouse  rent  granted  to  schoolmasters  or  teachers.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  outlay  involved  In  the  special  allowances  described  al)ove  is  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  national  treasury  in  accordance  with  the  law  relating  to  State 
lid  to  primary  school  teachers.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

C. — Bund  and  Deaf-and-Dumb  Schools,   Normal  Schools,  etc. 

1.  Blind  and  deaf-and-dumb  schools. — It  was  in  1878  that  a  blind  and  deaf- 
and-dumb  school  was  first  established  in  Japan.  It  was  established  at  Kyoto 
by  private  individuals.  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  even  before  the 
restoration  there  were  provisions  for  teaching  the  art  of  acupuncture  and 
shampooing  to  the  blind,  who  were  thus  provided  with  a  means  of  earning  a 
Uveiihood.  Tbe  teaching,  however,  was  simple,  and  hardly  deserved  the  name 
of  education  as  the  term  Is  understood  to-day.  The  first  blind  and  deaf-and- 
domb  school  mentioned  above  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  municipal 
institution,  and,  owing  to  the  grant  of  money  and  building  made  to  It  by  the 
imperial  court,  it  has  been  considerably  expanded  in  scope.  The  school  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kyoto  Municipal  Blind  and  Deaf-and-Dumb  ScbooL 
Following  the  worthy  example  set  by  the  people  of  Kyoto,  the  citizens  of 
Tokyo  aim  established  in  1880  a  similar  institution  of  their  own,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  management  of  the  department  of  education.  Under  the 
new  management  the  school  has  very  much  enlarged  its  scope,  and  it  is  now  a 
model  institution  of  its  kind. 

Tbe  Tokyo  Blind  and  Deaf-and-Dumb  School  is  divided  into  two  departments, 
ordinary  and  tecbuicaL  Tbe  blind  students  in  the  ordinary  course  are  taught 
Pctding.  arithmetic,  and  oratory,  and  those  in  the  technical  course  music, 
loupuncture,  and  shampooing.  The  deaf  and  dumb  students  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  are  taught  reading,  penmanship,  composition,  arithmetic,  also  written 
conveTBatlon  and  gynmastics.  In  the  teclmlcal  course  they  are  taught  draw- 
^  and  painting,  sculpture,  cabinet  work,  and  sewing.  In  general  every  stu- 
^t  is  made  to  take  the  ordinary  course  and  one  or  more  subjects  in  the 
te<*nical  coTirse;  but,  according  to  the  request  of  parents,  this  arrangement 
^'^  be  somewhat  modified.    The  term  of  study  lasts  three  years  for  blind 
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visioDS  similar  to  those  for  middle  schools  apply  la  the  case  of  communal  schools, 
or  schools  established  and  maintained  by  private  individuals. 

The  study  period  In  the  middle  school  extends  over 'five  years,  and  that  in  the 
girls*  higher  school  over  four  or  five  years.  The  age  of  the  entrants  must  be 
over  twelve  years,  and  the  requirement  for  admission  is  a  completed  two-year 
course  in  a  higher  elementary  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  middle  school  comprises  morals,  Japanese,  Chinese 
literature,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  sciences,  drawing,  songs,  and  gymnastics,  the  gymnastics  including 
military  drill.  The  course  given  In  the  girls'  higher  school  includes  morals, 
Japanese,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences, 
domestic  science,  sewing,  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Education,  Chinese 
literature,  and  handiwork  may  sometimes  be  added  to  this.  A  special  art  course 
is  also  included  in  the  girls*  higher  school. 

III.— HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  imperial  universities. — ^The  imperial  universities,  one  in  Tokyo  and  the 
other  in  Kyoto,  are  maintained  by  the  state  treasury.  In  accordance  with  the 
imperial  universities  regulations. 

(c)  TJie  Tokyo  Imperial  University, — ^The  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  which 
consists  of  the  defunct  Tokyo  University,  the  engineering  college  (created  iu 
1885),  and  the  Tokyo  Agricultural  and  Dendrological  College  (affiliated  in  1890), 
had  its  origin  in  the  "Institute  of  Western  Knowledge,"  that  existed  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.  It  was  transferred  to  the  control  of 
the  department  of  education  of  the  rehabilitated  Imperial  Government  in  1871. 
The  Tokyo  Medical  College  was  united  to  it  six  years  after,  and  with  this  union 
the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Tokyo  University. 

The  university  comprises  six  colleges,  namely,  those  of  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, literature,  science,  and  agriculture.  The  college  of  law  is  subdivided  into 
two  courses,  that  of  law  proper  and  that  of  politics;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
college  of  medicine  consists  of  the  courses  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  col- 
lege of  engineering  consists  of  nine  coui*ses,  namely,  civil  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  electric  engineering,  technology  of  arms,  architecture, 
chemical  technology,  technology  of  explosives,  and  mining  and  metallurgy.  The 
college  of  literature  includes  philosophy,  Japanese  classics,  Chinese  classics, 
Japanese  history,  general  history,  philology,  English  literature,  German  litera- 
ture, and  French  literature.  The  college  of  science  is  made  up  of  seven  courses — 
mathematics,  astronomy,  pure  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology. 
Lastly,  the  college  of  agriculture  comprises  the  courses  of  agriculture,  agricul- 
tural chemisti-y,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  number  of  chairs  is  29  for  the  college  of  law,  27  for  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 29  for  the  college  of  engineering,  21  for  the  college  of  literature,  21  for  the 
college  of  science,  and  22  for  the  college  of  agriculture. 

The  students  who  have  finished  the  university  preparatory  course  in  a  high 
school  are  admitted  to  colleges  of  their  own  choice.  When,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  is  In  excess  of  the  accommodation  In  a  given  college,  admission 
Is  made  by  competitive  examination.  In  case  the  numl)er  of  applicants  for 
admission  falls  short  of  the  number  of  places  vacant,  the  deficiency  may  be 
filled  with  the  graduates  of  schools  Judged  by  the  minister  of  education  to  have 
a  course  of  equal  standing  with  the  university  preparatory  course,  or  by  those 
who  have  passed  the  examination  arranged  by  the  colleges  concerned  and  con- 
ducted at  the  respective  high  schools,  the  examination  to  be  suited  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  schools. 
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Tbe  term  of  study  is  not  fixed  for  the  college  of  law,  the  diploma  being  given 
to  those  who  hare  passed  foor  academic  examinations. 

In  the  coarse  of  pharmacy  of  the  college  of  medicine  it  lasts  four  years,  while 
In  all  the  other  colleges  it  is  three  years. 

Besides  tbe  regular  courses  mentioned  above  there  is  a  postgraduate  course, 
tbe  term  of  which  lasts  five  years.  This  special  establishment  is  known  by 
tbe  name  of  '*  University  FlalL**  The  students  of  law  studying  at  the  hall  are 
iwedaded  during  the  first  two  years  from  attending  to  any  work  not  connected 
with  tbe  subject  of  their  special  study ;  and  the  students  of  literature  may  not 
attend  to  any  work  not  connected  with  their  study,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  college  of  literature.  These  two  kinds  of  hall  students  are  also  prohibited 
from  residing  elsewhere  than  in  Tokyo.  The  hall  students  of  medicine,  engl- 
Deeiing.  science,  and  agriculture  are  under  obligation  to  devote  themselves  for 
tbe  first  two  years  to  their  respective  courses  of  study ;  nor  may  they  attend  to 
work  Dot  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  study  unless  with  the  consent  of 
tbe  deans  of  their  respective  colleges.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the  students 
bave  to  report  to  their  deans  the  progress  they  have  made  in  studies.  This 
report  is  to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  every  year  by  the  students  of  law  and 
literature  studying  in  the  hall.  The  reports  are  then  submitted  by  the  deans 
to  tbe  examination  of  the  faculty  meeting. 

Tbose  students  of  the  hall  who  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  **  Hakushi  "  must 
submit  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  five  years  to  tbe  deans  an  essay  on  their 
special  subject  of  investigation.  A  committee  will  be  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  faculty  to  examine  the  essay's  submitted.  The  applicants  for 
tbe  degree  may  be  required  to  undergo  examination  when  it  is  judged  necessary 
by  tbe  committee. 

Tbe  provisions  apart  from  class  rooms  are  the  library  for  the  whole  univer- 
sity ;  hospitals  with  all  the  accommodations  pertaining  thereunto  for  the  college 
cf  medicine ;  the  historiographical  works  and  reports  of  linguistic  investigations 
of  tbe  Japanese  language  for  the  college  of  literature;  the  Tokyo  Observatory 
for  the  college  of  science,  the  observatory  undertaking  astronomical  ot)seryations 
and  tbe  compilation  of  almanacs.  The  same  college  has  also  attached  to  it  the 
botanical  garden,  seismic  observatory-,  and  marine  iaborator>',  while  the  college 
of  agriculture  has  a  nursery  bed,  veterinary  hospital,  orchard,  and  training 
forest*^. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1902,  the  facultj'  of  all  the  university  colleges  comprised 
104  professors,  51  assistant  professors,  72  lecturers,  and  18  foreign  professors, 
making  a  total  of  245.  The  alumni  as  computed  from  the  foundation  numt)ered 
}^ji3  for  the  college  of  law,  715  for  the  college  of  medicine,  1,072  for  the  college 
cf  engineering.  542  for  the  college  of  literature,  380  for  the  college  of  science,  481 
for  tbe  college  of  agriculture;  In  ail,  4,521.  The  students  numbered  467  for  the 
university  hall,  9G0  for  the  college  of  law  (besides  20  in  the  elective  course), 
421  for  tbe  college  of  engineering  (besides  6  in  the  elective  course),  285  for  the 
tollege  of  literature  (besides  17  in  the  elective  course),  G5  for  the  college  of 
Bciem-e  (l>esides  3  in  the  elective  course),  (55  for  the  college  of  agriculture 
(besides  275  in  the  practical  coui-se) ;  in  ail,  3,121,  classified  into  2,070  students 
proi*er  and  451  students  In  the  elective  and  practical  coui*ses,  including  11 
foreign  students'. 

(6)  The  Kyoto  Imperial  University. — Established  at  Kyoto  in  June,  1807,  by 
Imfierial  ordinance,  tbe  university  had  at  first  only  the  combined  college  of 
science  and  engineering.  In  1890  the  colleges  of  law  and  of  medicine  were 
addevL  Tbe  collegiate  provisions  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  ordi- 
nance relating  to  universities  in  that  the  university  possesses  only  colleges  of 
law,  medicine,  and  science  and  engineering,  no  college  of  literature  yet  existing. 
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Tfae  collefr^  of  law  cfMBprisn  llie  two  covraes  of  law  and  politioa,  tbe  college 
of  Qiedicine  coo  tains  oolj  tlie  one  cowrse  of  medicine,  and  the  college  of  science 
and  emtinteitpg  tke  following  eight  coorses,  tIz,  mathematics,  iHiysics,  pare 
ohemistrr*  cfaemioal  tecfaDologj.  civil  eoglne»lBg,  and  raining  and  metallttrgy. 
Ttee  qualittciition  tor  admionoo  Is  e<|cial  to  that  for  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer- 
sity. The  term  of  stndy  extends  three  years  for  the  colleges  of  law  and  science 
aB\l  enidneerinjc  and  no  stodents  are  allowed  to  remain  in  one  course  for  naore 
than  six  yvani.  The  term  tor  the  college  of  medlefoe  lasts  fonr  years,  and  no 
sttiilent  BMiy  renmio  in  it  for  eight  years  or  ahore. 

Outsiders  aaay  attend  hectares  In  one  or  more  subjects  at  a  college  when  there 
Is  nwoi  for  tbeoL 

In  the  collep^  of  Medicine  licensed  practitioners  may  be  admitted  as  electiTe 
students.  Ttieir  term  may  not  exceed  one  year.  The  number  of  chairs  Is  24  at 
ttie  i>4le*w?  of  law.  27  at  the  college  of  medicine,  and  26  at  the  college  of  science 
and  engineering. 

2.  Hrrrik^-  *rA#»#*7*.— There  are  eight  higtter  schools,  respectively  designated  the 
first  to  si\th  higher  scbo«>ls.  the  seventh  Zoshikan  higher  school,  and  the  Ynma- 
gw'hi  higher  schooL  They  are  all  Ck>remment  institutions.  The  first  higher 
si^iool  is  Itx'ated  at  Tt*yo.  t!>e  sect>nd  at  Sendai,  the  third  at  Kyoto,  the  fourth 
at  Kauajrwva.  tlw*  fifth  at  Kuiuanioto,  the  sixth  at  Oksyama.  and  the  sereiith 
at  Kago«!ihin».    The  YaD>sgnchi  higher  school  is  at  Tamaguchl. 

The  higher  schools  were  formerly  called  higher  middle  schools,  and  in  1886 
five  such  schools  were  created  at  as  many  i>*aces,  and  gnwe  instruction  to  thoee 
young  men  who  wislied  to  enter  the  university  or  to  enter  business.  The  schools 
were  slK>wed  to  establish  courses  In  law.  medicine,  engineering,  literature, 
science,  agriculture,  aud  commerce.  The  courses  of  medicine  were  in  general 
separate  estn blishnjcnts.  At  the  same  time  tliere  were  the  Yamaguchi  higiier 
mid^lle  si-bool  ami  Zoshikan  higher  middle  school,  which  were  originally  founded 
by  private  individuals,  but  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Go>*eminent. 

In  ISm  the  Iroiierial  ortlinance  relating  to  higher  schools  was  issued  to  super- 
sede tlie  higher  middle  Fchool  regulations,  and  the  new  title  of  higher  school 
was  given  to  those  Institutions.  According  to  the  regulations,  the  main  object 
of  tlie  higher  schools  was  to  teach  the  students  in  special  subjects  and  to  give  at 
the  same  time,  and  subordinate  to  this  main  work,  a  preparatory  education  fbr 
those  who  aspired  to  enter  the  university.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

3.  Special  schooU  of  medicine. — The  medical  schools  are  situated  in  C1iil>a, 
Bendai,  Okayama,  Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki.  They  were  formerly  medical 
departments  of  the  higiier  middle  schools  and  the  higher  schools.  In  April, 
1001,  they  were  converted  into  Independent  institutions.  Prior  to  the  detach- 
ment a  course  of  pharmacy  was  added  to  each  medical  department.  The  special 
school  of  niefllHne  Is  connected  with  the  prefectural  hospital  of  the  place  where 
It  Is  sltuatcfl,  and  the  students  are  thus  given  opportunities  of  actiulring  experf- 
ewe  and  of  attending?  to  cllni<*:il  lectures. 

4.  The  Tokyo  Fine  Art  School, — ^Tbis  school  was  established  in  November  of 
18SS,  though  strictly  speaking  this  was  not  the  first  art  institution  in  Japan, 
for  as  early  as  1870  an  art  school  was  established  by  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  and  students  were  taught  the  subjects  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
1884  the  committee  for  the  Investigation  of  drawing  was  appointed  in  the 
dei>artment  of  education,  and  In  the  following  year  commissioners  on  painting 
and  drawing  were  appointed.  Both  the  coromitteo  and  commissioners  were 
made  to  carry  out  Inquiries  into  the  subject  of  art  e<lueatlon,  with  special  bear- 
ing on  painting.    The  Inquiries  resulted   in  the  creation  of  the  Tokyo   Fine 
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Art  Sefaool,  and  it  was  opened  for  work  in  ISSO.  Tlie  course  of  study  was 
divided  into  two  departments — one  being  tbe  ordinary  course,  lasting  two  years, 
and  tbe  otber  tbe  special  course,  lasting  tbree  years.  Tbe  practical  education 
in  tbe  former  consisted  of  iostroction  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  applied  art; 
tbe  last  divided  into  metal  work  and  lacquer  work.  Tbe  organization  has 
since  been  cbanged  several  times,  with  tbe  res«lt  that  tbe  school  has  finally 
attained  its  present  state  of  comparative  perfection.  At  present  the  school 
eomthitn  of  four  departments,  namely,  painting,  design,  sculpture,  and  applied 
art,  the  last  divided  into  glyptic  art,  metal  laying,  metal  casting,  and  lacquer 
^vrork.  Architecture  Is  lacking  for  tbe  present.  Tbe  course  of  study  lasts  four 
years  In  each  department,  and  there  Is  one  year  of  preparatory  study  in  each 
4lefNirtment 

5.  The  Tokyo  Poi^ign  Lnnpnaffe  School. — ^Thls  school  was  first  established 
in  April  of  1897,  as  an  institution  affiliated  to  the  higher  commercial  school. 
Two  years  later  it  was  separated  and  made  an  independent  school  under  the 
above-mentioned  title.  The  school  has  a  precursor  which  existed  as  early 
m»  1874.  In  that  year  the  two  courses  of  English  and  French  that  formed  part 
of  the  then  university  institution,  and  the  language  school  in  the  foreign  ofllce, 
tenching  German.  Russian,  and  Chinese,  were  combined  under  the  name  of 
Tokyo  Foreign  Language  School.  At  the  same  time  the  Tokyo  English  lan- 
guage School  was  founded,  and  the  department  of  English  in  the  foreign 
tamguage  school  was  transferred  to  it.  In  1880  the  department  of  the  Korean 
language  was  created,  while  in  1884  the  higher  commercial  school  was  founded, 
Kobordinate  to  the  language  school.  Next  year  the  language  school  and  the 
commercial  were  combined  into  one  institution  bearing  tlie  title  of  the  Tokyo 
Commercial  ScIkx>1.  Two  years  later  the  department  relating  to  foreign  lan- 
guages was  abolislied.  Eleven  years  later  the  school  was  resuscitated,  as 
<leK lilted  before.  Tbe  present  school  contains  the  seven  departments  of  Eug- 
Mvh,  French,  German.  Russian,  Spanish.  Chinese,  and  Korean.  The  course  of 
study  extends  over  tbree  years. 

6.  The  Tokyo  UuMt'c  School. — The  appointment  in  the  department  of  ediica- 
tl4j»n  of  a  number  of  commissioners  on  music  in  1S79  was  the  origin  of  this 
0chooL  In  tbe  following  year  a  music  teacher  was  engaged  from  America. 
He  and  some  Japanese  experts  were  made  to  carrj-  out  an  investigation  on 
matters  musical,  both  foreign  and  Japanese,  and  especially  on  the  songs  and 
art«s  that  had  previously  existed  in  our  country.  Those  that  were  available 
were  set  to  music  with  or  witliout  modification,  while  some  new  airs  were 
comiiosed.  and  for  the  first  time  the  adapted  music  was  tanght  to  the  students 
of  tbe  Tokyo  Normal  School,  tlie  Tokyo  Women's  Normal  School,  and  the 
Peers'  School.  A  number  of  students  were  also  taken  by  the  commissioners,  and 
those  students  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular  music  students  in  Japan.  In 
18S7  the  scoi>e  of  the  education  was  enlarged,  resulting  In  the  creation  of  the 
Tokyo  Music  School.  In  1803  tlie  school  was  subjoined  to  the  higher  normal 
school,  to  be  apiln  converted  into  an  independent  institution  in  18D9. 

Tbe  st'bool  contains  fire  different  departments,  namely,  the  preparatory 
department,  the  main  department,  the  special  department,  the  teachers*  depart- 
ment, and  tbe  elective  department.  The  main  department  is  further  sul)di- 
vlded  into  the  vocal  course,  Instnimental  course,  and  singing  course.  The 
teachers'  department  is  also  subdivided  Into  the  A  section  and  the  B  section, 
the  former  to  train  teachers  qualified  to  teach  in  normal  or  middle  schools 
and  higher  girls'  schools,  the  latter  in  primary  schools.  The  term  of  study 
lasts  one  year  for  the  preparatory  department,  three  years  for  the  main 
departmcmt,  two  years  for  the  special,  two  years  and  seven  months  for  the  A 
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section  of  the  teachers'  course,  and  one  year  for  the  B  section.    The  term  for 
the  elective  department  is  not  definitely  fixed. 

IV.— TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
A. — Schools   Relatinq   to   Manufactubes. 

1.  Higher  technical  schools, — There  are  three  higher  technical  schools,  these 
being  the  Tokyo  Higher  Technical  School,  the  Osaka  Higher  Technical  School, 
and  the  Kyoto  Higher  Technical  School.    They  are  all  Government  institutionsL 

(c)  The  Tokyo  Higher  Technical  School, — Founded  in  1881  under  the  style 
of  the  Tokyo  Technical  School,  it  assumed  its  present  name  in  1900.  The 
school  devotes  itself  to  giving  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  to 
those  who  aspire  to  engage  in  manufacturing  and  technical  work.  It  contains 
six  different  departments,  these  being  dyeing,  ceramics,  applied  chemistry, 
mechanics,  electricity,  and  designs  as  applied  to  the  manufacturing  industry. 
The  dyeing  department  is  further  subdivided  into  dyeing  proper  and  weaving, 
while  the  department  of  electricity  Is  subdivided  into  electrical  engineering  and 
chemical  electricity.    The  school  has  attached  to  it  an  apprentice  course. 

(b)  The  Osaka  Higher  Technical  School. — This  school  was  founded  In  the 
city  of  Osaka  in  1890,  and  It  aims  at  educating  those  who  have  to  engage  in 
industrial  work.  The  courses  provided  in  it  are  mechanical  engineering, 
chemical  technology,  and  shipbuilding.  The  chemical  department  is  subdi- 
vided into  five  different  branches,  these  being  applied  chemistry,  dyeing, 
ceramics,  brewing,  and  metallurgy.  The  shipbuilding  department  is  subdivided 
into  the  two  branches  of  hull  work  and  machinery. 

(c)  The  Kyoto  Technical  School, — ^Thls  Is  the  latest  of  the  three,  having  been 
established  in  1902.  The  school  educates  those  who  wish  to  engage  In  manu- 
facturing Industry  or  to  become  teachers  in  technical  schools.  This  school  com- 
prises the  three  courses  of  dyeing,  weaving,  and  designing. 

2.  Technical  schools. — ^The  technical  schools  are  institutions  which  give  a 
technical  education  of  secondary  grade.  They  are  either  prefectural  or  com- 
munal schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  this  kind  comprises  morals, 
reading,  comiwsition,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  gj'mnastlcs, 
and  practical  training  In  the  technical  subjects  taught.  Geography,  history, 
natural  hlstoiy,  foreign  languages,  political  economy,  statute  laws,  and  book- 
keeping may  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  the  number  of  such  additional  sub- 
jects to  be  one  or  more,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  technical  subjects  In  which  a  practical  training  Is  to  be  Imparted  to  the 
students  are  selected  from  the  following,  the  number  of  such  subjects  to  be  one 
or  more,  according  to  circumstances:  Civil  engineering,  metal  work,  shipbuild- 
ing, electricity,  woodwork,  mining,  dyeing,  ceramics,  designing. 

3.  Apprentice  schools. — The  school  of  this  kind  Is  intendetl  to  give  the  neces- 
sary teaching  to  those  desirous  of  becoming  mechanics.  It  Is  either  a  prefec- 
tural or  communal  establishment,  and  may  be  attached  to  either  an  ordinary 
primary  or  a  higher  primary  school.  The  subjects  taught  are  morals,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  practical  training  In  one  or 
more  technical  subjects.  All  these  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  morals,  may 
he  either  optional  or  suitably  modified  according  to  local  requirements,  while 
the  technical  subjects  for  giving  practical  training  may  be  limited  to  those 
industries  or  trades  carried  on  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  The  term  of 
study  ranges  from  six  months  to  four  years,  and  the  teaching  may  be  conducted 
on  Sundays  and  In  the  evenings,  besides  at  ordinary  hours.  It  may  also  be  lim- 
ited to  certain  seasona 
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B. — Schools  Relating  to  Agricultural  Education. 

1.  Higher  affricuiiural  institutions, — ^Tbere  are,  besides  the  College  of  Agrl- 
eulture  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  two  higher  iDstitutions  devoted  to 
a^ricnltnral  education,  the  Sapporo  Agricultural  College  and  the  Morioka 
Hi^^ber  Agricultural  and  Dendrological  School,  both  being  Government  estab- 
lisbments. 

<«)  The  Sapporo  Affricultural  College. — Founded  at  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  in 
3S75,  this  institution  gives  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  agriculture, 
tbeoretical  and  applied,  and  other  subjects  required  in  the  work  of  exploiting 
ttie  island  of  Hokkaido.  The  courses  consist  of  main  course,  preparatory  course, 
civil  engineering  course,  forestry  course,  and  practical  agriculture  course.  One 
eonspicuoos  feature  of  this  institution  is  the  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of 
arable  land,  a  large  tract  of  forest  land,  about  200  horses  and  cattle,  a  very 
extensive  botanical  garden,  and  a  museum  containing  over  12,000  specimens. 
Xbese  are  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  faculty  and  students 
for  materials  and  opportunities,  both  of  scientifical  research  and  practical 
training. 

(6>  The  Morioka  Higher  Agricultural  and  Dendrological  School, — ^The  school 
wa^  opened  only  in  April,  1903,  the  courses  provided  being  in  agriculture,  den- 
drology, and  a  veterinary  course. 

Z  Agricultural  schools  of  Class  A. — The  schools  belonging  to  this  category 
mre  either  prefectural  or  communal  schools,  and  are  intended  to  give  a  scientific 
and  practical  training  to  farmers  or  their  sons.  The  main  aim  kept  in  view  is 
to  impart  necessary  knowledge  to  future  farmers  of  the  middle  class.  The 
principal  subject  taught  is  agriculture,  but  besides  this  the  subjects  of  seri- 
culture, forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery  may  be  provided,  the  number  of  sub- 
jects to  be  one  or  more. 

A  school  of  this  kind  has  to  provide  itself  with  suitable  accommodations  for 
glring  practical  training  to  the  students,  these  accommodations  differing  in 
character  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  subject  taught 

3.  Agricultural  schools  of  Class  B. — ^A  school  of  this  category  is  lower  in 
grade  than  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  the  term  of  study 
is  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  object  of  this  school  is  (a)  to  impart  ele- 
mentary agricultural  knowledge  to  those  who  have  finished  their  primary  edu- 
cation, and  ib)  to  teach  farmers  within  a  short  period  of  time  agricultural 
subjects  closely  connected  with  the  local  conditions. 

For  those  who  belong  to  the  former  class  the  term  is  from  two  to  three  years, 
while  the  term  may  not  exceed  one  year  for  the  students  of  the  latter  class. 
The  k>nger  term  school  may  be  a  permanent  establishment,  but  the  other  may 
be  temporary  and  the  class  rooms  may  be  provisionally  established  at  different 
places.  A  school  of  this  grade  may  be  either  a  prefectural  or  a  communal  estab- 
lishment 

In  October,  1902,  the  record  of  these  two  grades  of  schools  read  as  follows : 

Number  of  schools 93 

Number  of  teachers 733 

Number  of  students 9,  7G3 

Number  of  graduates 1,755 

C. — Schools  Relating  to  Fishery. 

The  schools  of  this  description  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  There  la 
only  one  institution  where  higher  education  on  the  subject  is  given,  and  that 
Is  the  fishery  school  under  control  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  corn- 
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G. — ^Technical  Education  Funds. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part,  the  Government  has  been  paying  since 
1894  no  small  sum,  comparatively  speaking,  toward  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education.  The  schools  enjoying  this  help  are  generally  technical 
schools  maintained  by  the  public  funds,  and  those  maintained  by  industrial  or 
commercial  association  may  also  participate  in  the  benefit.  The  sum  set 
apart  on  this  account  was  at  first  limited  to  $75,000,  but  has  since  been  In- 
creased till  at  present  it  amounts  to  $160,000.  This  increase  was  owing  to  the 
founding  of  a  large  number  of  new  technical  and  commercial  schools  subse- 
quent to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  encouragement  programme.  At 
first  there  were  about  forty  or  fifty  schools  that  were  allowed  to  participate  In 
the  fund,  but  the  number  increased  to  179  in  March,  1901,  and  to  210  a  year 
after. 

Theoretically,  the  help  from  the  funds  may  equal  the  sum  disbursed  by  the 
founders  of  a  school  for  maintaining  it,  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
schools  entitled  to  the  allowance  from  the  funds,  the  rate  of  the  help  generally 
ranges  from  16  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  maintenance. 

H. — Training  of  Technical  School  Teachers. 

With  the  advance  of  technical  education  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
technical  schools  and  students,  provisions  for  supplying  teachers  qualified  to 
undertake  the  work  of  instruction  are  required.  In  pursuance  of  that  object 
the  department  Issued,  in  April,  1899,  rules  relating  to  technical  education 
teachers,  which  were  amended  two  years  after  with  the  object  of  enlarging 
their  scope  of  operation.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  working  of  this  provision 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Help  to  students  aspiring  to  hecome  teachers  of  technical  schools. — The 
sum  of  $3  a  month  is  being  furnished  by  the  department  of  education  to  those 
students  who  engage  to  become  teachers  of  technical  schools  after  their  gradua- 
tion, the  students  being  those  of  the  following  institutions:  Course  of  agricul- 
ture (both  main  and  practical)  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Tokyo  Im- 
perial University,  Tokyo  Higher  Commercial  School,  Tokyo  Higher  Technical 
School,  Tokyo  Nautical  College,  Tokyo  Fine  Art  School,  and  the  Fishery  School 
(under  control  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce). 

2.  Training  schools, — The  college  of  agriculture,  the  Tokyo  higher  commercial 
and  the  higher  technical  schools  also  establish  teachers'  training  courses  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  technology,  resi)ectively,  and  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  at  the  technical  continuation  schools  are  being  trained. 

v.— LIBRARIES. 

The  imperial  library  is  a  Government  establishment  and  is  situated  in  Tokyo. 
It  was  established  i|^  1872  in  the  premises  of  the  museum  controlled  by  the 
department  of  education.     It  is  the  pioneer  institution  of  the  kind  in  Japan. 

In  March,  1902,  the  library  contained  363,661  volumes  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
works,  and  54,931  volumes  of  foreign  works ;  in  all,  418,592  volumes.  During  the 
year  ending  on  the  above  date  the  library  was  open  334  days  and  was  visited 
by  133,803  persons,  the  dally  average  being  400.  The  accommodations  being 
judged  Inadequate  to  the  growing  number  of  visitors  and  of  the  books,  pictures, 
etc.,  to  be  kept,  the  work  of  constructing  a  new  building  has  been  started. 

Of  the  local  libraries  the  one  in  Kyoto  is  the  oldest,  followed  by  the  two  in 
Osaka.     At  that  particular  date  (1892)  libraries  of  all  kinds  existing  throughout 
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tbe  conotry  numbered  49,  coDtaining  408,570  volumes.  The  visitors  to  the  local 
libraries  numbered  107,790,  a  daily  average  of  10  persons  during  the  year  meu- 
tioiied  above  Of  these  libraries  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  relative  perfection 
of  tbeir  accommodations  are  the  library  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Education 
Society  in  Tokyo  and  the  library  maintained  by  the  prefecture  of  Kyoto.  The 
library  maintained  by  the  prefecture  of  Miyagi  comes  next.  The  rest  are  of 
smaUer  scope  and  visited  by  a  smaller  numl)er  of  people. 

SOME   OF   TIIE   EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  are  chiefly  from  the  college 
of  seieDce,  the  college  of  medicine,  the  college  of  literature,  and  the  college  of 
asricolture.  Among  the  exhibits  from  the  college  of  science  are  copies  of  tho 
Joamal  issued  by  the  college.  The  results  of  the  original  research  by  the 
instructors  and  students  in  the  university  hall  are  published  in  the  journal,  and 
some  of  the  noteworthy  achievements  by  the  Japanese  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  art  are  presented  here.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  exhibits  from 
tbe  college  is  the  relics  of  the  Stone  Age  discovered  in  various  provinces  In 
Japan.  These  prehistoric  remains  show  the  numerous  races  or  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  Japanese  islands  and  throw  much  light  on  the  study  of  anthro- 
pology. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  the  exhibit  of  this  college  Is  the  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  variation  in  length  of  a  magnetized  body  by  means  of  magnetlza- 
tion.  Invented  by  Professor  Nagao,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo.  By  the 
ose  of  this  apparatus  measurements  of  the  variation  may  be  had,  under  condi- 
tions obtained  by  optical  arrangement,  having  an  accuracy  of  five-mi  11  ionths  of  a 
eentimeter.  The  results  of  the  investigations  in  magnetism  pursued  by  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  issued  }SD4~ 
1902,  and  in  other  scientific  periodicals,  such  as  Wiedemann's  Annalen. 

A  tromometer,  which  is  the  invention  of  Professor  Omori,  of  the  Tokyo  Univer- 
sity, and  others,  is  also  exhibited  by  the  science  college.  This  instrument  was 
ori^nally  designed  for  the  use  of  the  earthquake  investigation  committee 
appointed  by  tlie  Japanese  Government  This  apparatus  differs  from  an  ordi- 
nary seismometer  in  the  fact  tliat  It  may  be  used  to  register  much  finer  vibra- 
tions of  the  earth  tlian  It  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  observe  by  other 
instruments.  Since  the  invention  of  the  tromometer  seismology  In  Japan  has 
reached  such  a  high  state  that  it  is  now  possible  to  predict  earthquakes  tweuty- 
foor  hours  In  advance. 

Of  the  exhibits  of  the  college  of  literature  the  chief  feature  is  the  collection 
of  apparatus  used  In  the  psychological  laboratory.  This  apparatus  includes 
many  inventions  by  the  Japanese  scientists. 

Anatomical  models  made  of  paper  and  paper  parchments  are  exhibited  by  the 
college  of  agriculture.  These  show  in  every  detail  the  anatomical  features  of 
tbe  domestic  animals. 

Among  tlie  exhibits  from  the  highest  grade  of  industrial  schools  tho  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  method  of  coloring  metals.  The  method  of  coloring 
metals  was  originally  a  Japanese  art,  which  the  French  artists  have  tried  to 
imitate.  This  Japanese  art  has  been  kept  secret  for  a  long  time.  As  the  result 
of  teaching  this  art  to  the  students  of  the  schools  improvements  have  been 
Introduced  till  tlie  art  lias  almost  attained  perfection,  and  the  Japanese  to-day 
are  able  to  obtain  the  color  without  using  any  coloring  matter  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  color  will  never  fade  from  the  metals.  This  new  method  was 
in?ented  by  Mr.  Kobayashi,  assistant  professor  at  the  higher  Inimical  school. 
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The  girls  are  separated  in  groups  or  households  in  the  cookery  school,  usually 
three  girls  in  each.    Every  household  has  Its  own  range.  Its  own  kitchea   table, 
and  its  own  cupboard  with  pans,  crockery,  and  kitchen  utensils;  It  cooks    tlie 
dinner  for  from  6  to  10  children.    The  instruction  every  day  begins  \trltli    a 
lesson  concerning  the  menu,  the  quantity  of  material,  with  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  how  it  is  to  be  dressed,  its  nutritious  properties  with  relation  to    the 
price,  etc.    Then  follows  immediately  the  practical  part  of  the  work,   wliich 
the  teacher  superintends  to  see  that  the  instruction  given  is  correctly  imt    in 
practice. 

The  school  kitchen  exhibit  shows  a  complete  school  kitchen  furnished  "ivith 
kitchen  range,  table,  washstands;  cupboards  containing  kitchen  utensils,  glass- 
ware, pots,  and  pans,  specimens  of  food  conserves,  etc. ;  a  blackboard  on  wliidi 
are  to  be  written  the  bill  of  fare,  the  ingredients  to  be  used,  and  their  prices ; 
pictures,  etc  There  is  also  exhibited  a  very  interesting  model  of  a  scbool 
kitchen,  executed  in  one-eighth  scale  after  one  Intended  for  six  groups  or  house- 
holds in  one  of  Stockholm's  newest  common  schoolhouses. 

During  later  years  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  undertaken 
In  Sweden — i.  e.,  copying  from  drawing  has  been  replaced  by  drawing  from 
actual  objects,  selected,  of  course,  after  certain  rules.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  as  follows:  Instruction  in  drawing  should  be  chiefly  based  upon  the 
immediate  reproduction  of  characteristic  forms  from  the  child's  surroundings, 
both  in  nature  and  In  daily  life;  should  develop  the  ability  of  the  child  to  ob- 
serve independently,  understand  and  reproduce  an  object  both  as  to  form  and 
color;  and  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects. Drawing  includes  free-hand  drawing  and  geometrical  drawing.  Free- 
hand drawing  is  given  partly  as  free  and  partly  as  systematically  arranged  exer- 
cises. The  free  exercises  are  given  entirely  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in 
other  subjects  and  are  conducted  by  the  class  teacher.  The  more  systematically 
arranged  instruction  is  given  in  its  first  stages  as  class  instruction  by  the  class 
teacher  and  in  its  later  stages  as  individual  instruction  by  special  teachers. 

In  the  drawing  section  is  exhibited  show  cases  containing  objects  which  are 
used  as  models  for  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  geometrical  draw- 
ing, pupils'  work  showing  the  progress  in  free-hand  drawing  as  well  as  that  in 
the  more  systematically  arranged  drawing,  an  adjustable  drawing  desk  with 
stool,  and  photographs  of  room  for  drawing  lessons. 

Sloyd  instruction  for  boys  according  to  the  NUas  system  has  been  introduced 
into  almost  all  of  the  Swedish  common  schools.  Sloyd  teaching  is  intended  as 
a  means  of  education  on  the  following  lines:  To  awaken  an  interest  in  and  a 
respect  for  manual  labor ;  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
attention,  and  perseverance;  to  develop  in  the  pupil  dexterity,  promptitude, 
judgment,  and  skill;  to  train  the  eye  to  discern  and  the  hand  to  execute;  to 
develop  a  sense  of  form  and  taste,  and  to  strengthen  the  physical  powers. 

Sloyd  teaching  for  boys  in  the  common  schools  of  Stockholm  embraces  three 
kinds  of  sloyd:  Cardboard  sloyd,  principally  intended  for  children  10  to  11 
years  of  age;  wood  sloyd,  principally  intended  for  children  11  to  15  years  of 
age;  metal  sloyd,  principally  intended  for  children  12  to  15  years  of  age.  The 
sloyd  teaching  Is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools — the  card- 
board sloyd  by  women  teacliers,  the  wood  and  metal  sloyd  by  men  teachers. 

The  pupils  work  with  the  help  of  models  and  drawings.  Time:  Cardboard 
sloyd,  four  to  five  hours  a  week ;  wood  and  metal  sloyd,  four  to  seven  hours  a 
week. 

The  exhibits  in  the  sloyd  room  for  boys  are  as  follows:  Three  places  for 
workers  in  cardboard,  wood,  and  metal  sloyd,  resi>ectively,  witli  tools  neces- 
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8«7  tor  escb  impU;  also  cabinets  containing  specimens  of  model  tools.  Ac- 
compuijrins  these  there  is  a  set  of  models  for  cardboard  sloyd  100  in  number, 
09^  for  wood  sloyd  100  in  number,  and  one  for  metal  sloyd  30  in  number,  all 
executed  by  pupils,  and  drawings  Intended  as  guides  in  executing  the  work.  All 
the  work  of  the  pupils  is  prorided  with  labels  giving  the  names  of  the  pupils, 
their  age,  and  the  time  taken  to  execute  the  work. 

InstmctJon  in  girls'  sloyd  is  not  obligatory  in  the  schools  of  Sweden.  A 
rabrention  from  the  State  was  first  obtained  for  girls*  sloyd  in  1897.  though 
boys'  sloyd  enjoyed  that  advantage  some  twenty  years  earlier.  Girls'  sloyd 
has.  notwithstanding,  been  continued,  and  during  the  last  two  decades  it  has 
rreo  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  In  the  curricula  of  many  schools  where  it 
was  previously  wanting.  The  omse  of  this  is  that  we  begin  more  and  more  to 
fee  the  significance  of  manual  work  as  a  means  of  education. 

In  connection  with  this  the  necessity  has  arisen  of  having  a  system  for  the 
subject  in  question.  Such  a  system  existed  already  in  Germany,  viz,  the  so- 
called  **  Schallenfeldt  method.*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  this  method 
wss  naturally  introduced  In  Sweden,  but  wns  soon  found  to  be  less  suited  to 
our  clrcumstsinces.  The  question  then  was  to  work  out  of  this,  so  to  speak,  a 
Swedish  method  of  our  own.  An  attempt  in  this  direction  is  the  **  Stockholm 
Dwlhod**  (common  school  method),  planned  by  Miss  Hulda  Lundin,  which  In 
t  comparatively  short  time  has  gained  an  extensive  use  both  in  our  training , 
colleges  and  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

Tlie  aim  of  Instruction  in  girls'  sloyd  is  to  exercise  hand  and  eye,  to  quicken 
the  power  of  thought,  to  strengthen  love  of  order,  to  develop  independence,  to 
Inspire  respect  for  carefully  and  intelligently  executed  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  girls  for  the  performance  of  their  domestic  duties.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  desired  results  can  be  best  reached  by  practical  demon- 
itntion  of  the  subject,  progressive  order  with  regard  to  the  exercises,  and 
cla«8  instruction. 

The  exhibits  In  the  sloyd  room  for  girls  are  as  follows :  Two  cabinets,  con- 
taiaing  a  complete  set  of  models  executed  by  pupils  and  arranged  according 
tQ  the  course  of  instruction,  and  specimens  of  material  used  during  the  instruc- 
tioo;  worictables;  two  frames  for  demonstrating  needlework  and  darning; 
blackboards  on  which,  after  taking  measure,  the  pupils  draw  patterns;  model 
plates  and  plates  showing  correct  and  incorrect  positions  of  the  body  when  at 
work ;  photographs  of  sloyd  rooms  for  girls. 

Pedagogic  outdoor  games. — The  efforts  to  introduce  pedagogic  games  In 
•cbools  have  been  made  partly  in  consequence  of  their  hygienic  importance, 
pwtly  owing  to  their  educational  significance.  Outdoor  games  and  athletic 
exercises  in  general  form  a  powerful  means  of  counteracting  the  pernicious 
effects  of  sedentary  work  In  the  schools,  the  Injurious,  one-sided  intellectual 
•train,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy  mode  of  life.  They  form  a  neces- 
«ary  and  natural  complement  to  the  Swedish  school  gymnastics,  and  are  besides 
Taloable  as  a  means  of  developing  character. 

Pedagogic  games  are  not  of  long  standing  in  Sweden.  Between  the  years 
^880  and  1890  the  first  attempts  were  made  In  Stockholm  to  introduce  them  in 
Swedish  schools,  though  with  but  little  success.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
efforts,  however,  was  the  forming  In  Stockholm  of  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Free  Games  for  the  Young,  which  kept  up  its  efforts,  though  they  were 
to  CeDeral  more  particular  In  the  direction  of  promoting  sport  rather  than 
pedagogic  games. 

In  18!W  the  association  of  teachers  In  Gottenborg  took  the  question  into 
«»*ideration,  with  the  result  that  an  organized  system  of  games  wa«  estab- 
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)i$JbieU  at  tkr  iSiaMk^  sMftMilacT  f^^^iwto  Iji  I^  aBtuuui  of  tbe  «mxB»^ 
tfily  vii  Uodvntarr  snukMl  mmv  tur  ail,  a  saia  •f  money  for  tb^ 
IMrMTMlm:  iilajsrovwkL    SuM^e  thea  caaws  hare  been  rarrted  on  at  t:l>e«ie 
aud  fruui  Gotleaborg  tbe  iat«n»t  lur  {i^ilasosic  outdoor  cames  hf&s 
over  the  countrj. 

In   ]8i)8  an  nssocintion  was  fofmed  in  Oottrabors  for  promotincr    ontdoorl 
Ramos  for  tbe  joung.    TbroaiUi  tbe  aasociation  ipunes  have  been     Introduced  I 
In  the  weondary  schools  for  s^rls  of  tbe  city  aad  ttave  been  practloed    tbere  [ 
with  increaJiiBS  iatemt.    la  1SQ&  tbe  comgMMi  schools  of  GottenborsT   followied 
tbe  example  of  tbe  Suie  atcaodaiy  sdioote  and  Uitrodaced  aebool  gaznes,  mak- 
ing them  a  permaBeot  featanv  «f  the  cchool  ^ntem,  supported  by  tbe   c£ty  ^nd 
by  private  dooatlooa.    Certain  hoars  were  allotted  to  gumes,  and   a     stadf  of 
|mid  tonohers  from  among  those  attached  to  tbe  school  were  appointed  eo  orsao* 
lae  tlio  games. 

I^>iwu  <k>tteuborg  games  were  introdaeed  in  tbe  Sloyd  Trainiag  OoUese, 
Ni^c^s.  which  has  greatly  furthered  their  spread  tfaronghoat  the  country.  £9Bce 
t><C>  HMitle  and  fenmie  pnplls,  chiefly  teachers  from  tbe  common  scbools^  isaTe 
I  J.v<a  iv^rt  In  cuur^es  ft>r  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  ganaes  organized  at  >r5iuL 

Xi\  m^^  |44t>^  in  Sweden  a8BOciati<Mis  have  now  been  formed  for 
j^ :  tH-K.  A%Ki  ^awHs  hare  been  conducted  in  the  public  secondary  schools  as 
«<    n  itw"  ^xNtutiion  sk'boola.     Tbe  interest  In  these  games  is  increasing,  asarf  at 
ttv  S\\x\iivh  sv'h\x^!  meetings  the  question  of  games  has  been  a  standing  t^^c 

l^h>  u^»ri  that  has  been  done  in  Gottenborg  and  Stockliolm  in  recent  yvars 
Iw*  K>e«  imijortaut  for  tbe  further  develo|Mnent  of  pedagogic  outdoor  games 
iu  vx^uimiai  !«f.*hiH>la.     In  tbe  capital  tbe  necessary  providing  of  good  playgroands 
ill  diffiH-ent  parts  of  tbe  city  lias  l)een  acknowledged  by  tlie  anthoritiea    Orgaii- 
lx(xt  games  in  tbe  common  scbools  are  in  full  o[>eratlon,  partly  during  the  school 
term  and  partly  during  tbe  summer  ^tiiNitiutis,  ami  iniolic  exhibitioBs  of  games 
are  arranged  between  whiles.     The  ctnumon  nrluH*!  lM>ard  f*  r  tbe  city  of  Stock* 
holm  aixx)rd8  a  yearly  grant  fur  tin*  fwrU»%^r«wv  of  m^hool  gaawa. 

In  tbe  Swedish  common  school  exhibit  U  v^  ixMuplete  collectioo  of  material  for 
tbe  organized  games  played  In  the  ixvuiUHm  «H'b<w4«  x^t  Htot^hofan,  viz.  faalla,  bats, 
ball  frames,  and  marks  for  dlftertMit  kukU  \%lt  kaumhi  with  balls;  nine  pins  and 
i>all8;  snowsfaoes;  also  |»lM>t(»grN)4is  uf  chlMivii  playing,  and  books  containing 
instructions  for  the  right  wio'  4«f  lUayiiu;  tbe  cmmm^h.  There  is  also  exhibited  an 
interesting  painting  entitliHl  *' •I'ujr  of  War."  hy  the  Swedish  painter,  Gmuar 
Hailstrom. 

IL    PKOPUC'm    IMUll    HVlllMU^. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1808  the  first  peopled  high  M*b(K>l  ("  Folkbogskolor'*). 
adapted  from  Denmark,  was  establlslioil  In  SwimIou,  At  tbe  present  time 
Sweden  has  more  than  30  schools  of  this  kind. 

The  purpose  of  the  people's  high  school  Is  (1)  to  Inspire  young  men  with  a 
fervent  and  Christian  faith,  a  vigorous  patriotism  founded  on  an  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  conditions  and  history  of  Swe<len.  and  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Swedish  people;  (2)  to  give  these  young  men  au 
elevating  Insight  Into  the  concordant  phenomena  of  creation,  the  forms,  powers, 
and  evolution  of  nature;  and  (3)  to  teach  them  bow  to  work  as  law-abiding 
citizens,  each  one  In  his  profession,  and  with  loyalty  and  disinterestedness,  to 
the  benefit  of  his  native  country  and  himself.  All  Instruction  In  tbe  people's 
high  schools  Is  to  be  simple  and  clear.  Its  aim  being  to  warm  the  heart,  raise  the 
intelligence,  purify  the  imagination,  moid  the  character  into  firmness  and  sta- 
bility, and  thus  to  make  the  young  men  fully  developed— to  make  them  skilled 
1at)orer8  and  progressive  citizens. 
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Tlie  aim  of  tlie  schools  being,  as  already  mentioned,  to  imjmrt  hnman  and  civic 
ms  ^rell  as  scientific  and  practical  education,  the  different  schools  usually  divide 
'Ufee  subjects  of  instruction  into  two  groups.  One  of  these  groups  comprises  his- 
tory and  geography  (principally  that  of  Sweden),  municipal  laws,  political  con- 
stitution, political  economy,  and,  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  schedule, 
iiif:truction  in  the  mother  tongue,  orally  or  by  means  of  written  work,  including 
tlie  reading  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  country.  The  other  group  comprises 
nutoral  history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing  (with  a  special  view  to  the  eon- 
tinf:«}cy  of  the  pupils  wishing  to  be  able,  if  necessity  arises,  to  si^etch  or  design 
tbeir  own  dwelling  houses  and  offices),  surveying,  leveling,  mapping,  and  book- 
ke«f>iiijr.  As  a  stimulating  element,  singing,  frequently  performed  not  only 
during  special  hours  of  Instruction,  but  also  between  or  during  the  class  exer- 
ciser, is  included. 

Xhe  average  age  at  which  pupils  enter  is  21  or  22.  The  age  for  admission 
'was,  however,  fixed  at  18,  a  regulation  founded  on  the  principle  adopted  by 
GmiKltvig,  the  father  of  the  people's  high  schools  in  Denmark,  as  by  the 
Swe<lish  count  Rudenskold,  the  generous  promoter  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
namely,  that  youth  is  the  best  age  for  enlightenment,  and  that  he  only  who  has 
fias^eil  through  childhood  is  able  to  receive  knowledge  with  a  full  expectation  of 
It*  being  useful,  both  practically  and  morally. 

Tbe  State  has  not  only  generously  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
bat  bas  also  since  1883  granted  scholarships  to  poor  pupils  at  the  people's  high 
Fcbools  for  men  as  well  as  at  those  for  women.  These  grants  have  amounted 
since  1901  to  25,000  kroner  annually,  while  in  1883  they  amounted  to  no  more 
than  15.000. 

At  tbe  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  people's  high  schools  are  represented  by  pho- 
tofrrapbs,  literature,  plans  and  drawings  of  buildings,  needle  and  tapestry  work, 
and  a  diagram  showing  the  development  of  the  schools. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
LENGTH  OF  TEACHERS'  SERVICE, 

.T8  OF    A    SPBCIAL    INQOBY    INTO    THE    CONDITIONS  EXISTING    IN   398  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS  OP  8,000   INHABITANTS  AND  OVER. 

Repeated  inqniriee  have  been  received  at  this  Office  daring  late  years  concerning 
tbe  length  of  service  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  both  the  entire  length  of  serv- 
ice and  that  in  the  teachers'  present  location.    Exact  information  on  the  subject 
became  desirable,  partly  for  comparison  with  conditions  in  foreign  countries  in 
m-bich  carefol  records  are  kept  of  the  length  of  teachers*  service,  partly  because  the 
resalts  of  such  an  inquiry  will  materially  aid  in  framing  rules  and  regulations  for 
mnniiity  associations  and  furnish  a  basis  for  pension  legislation.    Insurance  experts 
•opcrted,  when  teachers'  pension-fund  societies  first  came  into  existence,  that  the 
contributions  to  the  funds,  then  fixed  at  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  salary,  were  insuffi- 
cieDt  to  withstand  the  drain  which  would  ensue  as  soon  as  retirements  were  in 
order.    This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  several  pension  societies  were  obliged  to 
ankend  their  constitutions  and  provide  for  larger  contributions  to  the  fund.    Per- 
bape  this  might  have  been  avoided  had  a  sufficiently  firm  statistical  basis  been 
■ecored  and  data  collected  to  determine  the  number  of  teachers  who  would  be  likely 
to  soon  apply  for  annuities.    A  diligent  search  in  the  annual  reports  of  city  school 
systems  yielded  but  meager  results;  hence  this  special  investigation  instituted  by 
this  Office. 

Circular  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  school  superintendent  of  all  cities  and 
towns  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over,  to  which  398  replies  were  received  (72  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  inquiries).  In  large  cities  the  work  of  ascertaining  the  length  of 
service  of  the  teachers  was  very  great,  and  in  a  few  large  cities  it  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  teachera  were  evidently  quite  wUling  to  furnish  the  information  asked  for,  since 
they  recognized  the  importance  of  securing  a  basis  for  legislation  on  teachers'  ^n- 
mons,  a  question  which  has  become  more  and  more  pressing  in  late  years.  The 
National  Educational  Association  has  ascertained  the  existing  rates  of  teachers'  pay 
in  dties  through  an  inquiry  conducted  by  a  special  committee.  This,  together  with 
the  inquiry  into  the  length  of  teachers'  service,  will  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  devis- 
ing measures  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future. 

The  labors  of  a  superintendent  of  city  schools  are  so  numerous  that  an  inquiry 
necessitating  extra  work  of  no  small  magnitude  could  not  be  attended  to  immediately, 
but  had  to  be  deferred  to  a  time  of  leisure,  in  many  cases  till  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  hence  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  not  completed  their  first  year 
of  service  appears  too  small  in  the  following  tables.  This  is,  however,  of  small 
weight,  since,  by  adding  them  to  the  columns  of  one  year  and  two  years'  service,  a 
reasonable  estimate  is  possible.  One  very  important  result  of  the  inquiry  is  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  more  teachers  of  long  service  (thirty  to  forty  years  and 
over)  than  had  been  calculated  by  officers  of  annuity  funds. 

The  percentages  stated  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  place  the  numbers  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  will  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  tables.  The  first  three 
tables  contain  the  length  of  teachers'  service,  regardless  of  where  the  services  have 
been  performed;  the  fourUi,  fifth,  and  sixth  state  the  length  of  service  in  the  teach- 
ers' present  location.  The  seventh  and  eighth  tables  deal  with  cities  of  100,000 
inhabitants  and  over,  so  far  as  replies  were  received. 

Safaeequent  contributions  to  these  tables  will  make  them  more  comprehensive  and 
add  greatly  to  their  value. 
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Iablx  L — Total  len^/ik  of  tarvioe  of  male  ieachen  {regardless  of  where  the  service  has  been 
performed)  in  cities  of  8^000  population  and  at)fr---CoDtiDued. 
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01 
0' 
0 

i; 

4 

:• 

1 

o; 

0 
0' 

S' 

0 


4' 
1' 
0 

S' 

0 

"i 

7' 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0, 
0 
0 


I     I 


18' 
18 

8 
10 
7 
5 
0 
6 


25' 
15 

8,' 
8 
10 
8 

1 

4 


12 
10 
6 
3 

13 

2 
0 
6 


SO- 

li 

10 
4 

1. 
8' 
4, 


22. 

14 

16, 

10' 

6* 

5 

i 

2; 

7 

6 

6 

6 

% 

(^ 

5 

1. 

s 

2 

2 

23 
81 
2' 
6 
6 
2 
8, 
4, 


2 
12 
7 
1 
0 
8 


9 
11 
6 
4 
8, 
2 


12 
5 
7 
4 
5 
4 
0 
1 


13 
4; 
4 
0 
1, 
0. 
0 
2 


I  iMvUion: 


T*>UflUTJF 


0' 

1, 


or 
2 

i 
0 
0 
5 


f 


%    t     ^    z 

...| ni     s X     4      7 

tri  .       _J 


l^tftlfarUmted  I 
Slate*,  per 

4«t,.. .'5.6^<S.fV^3  2.flft&3.394  3.a28,2.427  2.5132.7282.7063.5l42.0402.0e21.632'l.740  2.169 

•■    I  _^ S        I    I    I    I    1    i       i 


15 
10 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 


2  104421C02 
1  1  1  1  1  2  1  2,  2.  1 
11    628513349 
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i*ABLB  1. — Total  length  of  service  of  male  teachers  (regardless  of  where  the  service  has  he^r^ 
performed)  in  cUies  of  8^000  population  and  (n?er-— Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 

i 

►» 

^ 

>% 

a 

S 

8 

1 

>* 

3 

1 

3 

i 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

m     . 

United  States... 

82 

78 

60 

48 

83 

42 

28 

38 

SI 

86 

87 

24 

17 

14 

161 

N.Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Central  Division . . . 
N.  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 

30 
2 
7 

87 
6 

29 
8 
1 

34 
11 

25 
1 

1 

28 
5 

24 
8 
2 

17 
2 

83 

4 
2 
40 

4 

19 
2 
8 

16 
2 

17 

1 
0 
9 

1 

12 
5 

'1 

ifi 
I 

22 
0 
0 

12 
2 

19 
8 
2 

10 
8 

18 
2 

1 
7 
1 

8 
2 
0 

2 

8 
1 
0 
5 
0 

102 
7 
6 
43 

S 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont 

1 
0 
0 
11 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 

0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
2 

! 

1 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
2 
4 
6 

1 
0 
0 
7 
2 
2 
4 
6 
2 

0 

1 
0 
15 

1 
1 
9 
2 

4 

0 
0 
0 
7 
•    0 
0 
5 
4 
8 

0 
0 

1 

6 

1 
1 
2 
2 

4 

0 

^ 
0 

4 
2 
0 
2 

1 
8 

I 

0 
4 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
2 
4 
5 
4 

0 
0 
0 
10 

1 
0 
2 

2 

4 

0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
8 
2 

0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

1 
0 

0 

1 
o 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 
8.  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

47 

4 
1 
15 
20 
14 

Maryland 

Dist  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

! 

0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
^  0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
8 

Florida 

0 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

6 
0 
0 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

0 
0 
0 

Arkansas 

0 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . 
N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0 

13 
3 
2 
6 
4 
1 
C 
5 

14 
3 

1 
1 
6 
5 
0 
5 

5 

1 

2 
4 

0 

1 

8 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

16 
8 
8 

1 
5 
2 
1 
8 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
4 

4 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

2 

8 
2 

1 
1 
8 
0 

1 
1 

4 

1 
0 

1 

2 
0 

1 
2 

6 
8 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 

0 
1 

1 
0 

0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 

Indiana 

3 

Illinois 

4 

Michigan 

0 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

6 
0 
1 

Missouri 

4 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  .... 

Nebraska 

0 
3 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

I 

7 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

8 
1 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

0 
0 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

'.'.'.'.X.... 

Utah 

0|        0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

Idaho 

1 

Washington 

Oregon 

1'        0 
0         2 

4!        1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 
0 
3 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

California 

1 

Total  for  United 
States,  per 
cent 

1.7611.675 

1 

1.289 

1.031 

1.783 

0.902 

0.601 

0.816 

0.666 

0.773 

0.795 

0.615 

0.365 

0.801 

8.458 
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Table  2. — Total  Ungih  of  service  of  female  teachers  (regardless  of  where  the  service  has  been 
performed)  in  ciHes  of  8^000  popukUion  and  over. 

[Result  of  an  inquiry  daring  April  and  May,  1904.] 


1 

^•w 

1 

2i 

h^ 

SbteftfTeftiSovT- 

"5 

sft 

g 

1 

1^ 

m 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

c 

1 

i 

i 

i» 

>. 

>t 

»»* 

^ 

>-i 

>s 

« 

■^ 

...    ;  « 

^ 

IR 

« 

1* 

* 

* 

^ 

tfDitod^i&ies^. 

jbI    4«.eM 

«81 

2.  MS 

i!.7«»i  3.9eSt  ».«6!J  2.W0 

2,m2-  zm2,424\Xim±,im 

jr.  jlUutlSe  DfrMoD*. 

'     112     19,471 

46«i      91*  1,077-  1,1«V'  l.aia    Ll^  1,06a    1,1IM|    9»     MoI    886 
M      m      177       l*i&       IW       13*i;      149       12EI!    Ill       !RJ     12ft 

»,    147     i«>     mi,    m     la*     m     iw     jm     »i|  iia 

a  AyuUeDlTlakni.. 

,      IS       IhOO 

HI'      2,23* 

133'     IKfel) 

3(»J       Rg7h.ltJ    Uir7*i   l,23()  l.lSWi  1.12S    l,l:3&il,ffiJ^    IBOi     *t25 

W«ibmntWfA.,... 

i    a 

s.aM 

38 

1» 

190 

m 

2i;t 

:si^ 

-iU 

::31 

ISft 

I»U 

191 

£1.  AUastic  m^manz 

Matae 

Xev  Eampaliliv. 

Kte^lttsiaiid  .., 

f%anf?^Uania  ., 

Dciawart 
Ma.*TbJi4 
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Tabls  2. — Total  length  of  service  of  female  teachers  (regardless  of  where  the  service  has  be€a% 
performed)  in  cities  of  S,000  population  and  ot>«*---Continued. 


state  or  Territorj*. 

1 

1 

CO 

^ 

>» 

•^ 

la 

>> 

o 

flO 

» 

1 

^ 

>* 

n 

& 

a 

United  States... 

1,773 

1,857 

1,674 

1 
1,5481,363|1,160 

1,098 

961 

891 

998 

746 

660 

564 

518 

60O 

N.  Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Atlantic  Division... 
8.  Central  Division... 
N.  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

?26 
95 
72 
714 
166 

650 
131 
112 
824 
140 

659 
86 
81 
633 
115 

620 

% 

83 

615 

134 

563 

68 

60 

577 

105 

461 
62 
57 
463 
117 

458 
52 
41 

450l 
97 

858 
34 
67 

421 
91 

397 
36 
36 

349 
74 

424 
49 
44 

86 

844 

31 

28 

278 

65 

292 
21 
31 

263 
63 

238 
85 

245 

199 
28 

199 
2& 
17 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

13 

4 

274 

22 

34 

124 

118 

130 

5 

12 

1 

241 

20 

33 

ia5 

102 
101 

2 

244 

15 
22 
131 
109 
119 

9 
14 
1 
202 
24 
86 
129 
106 
99 

16 
30 

117 
83 

100 

1 
11 

3 

172 

18 

21 

80 

4 

6 

4 

164 

28 

21 

98 

65 

73 

1 
6 
1 
132 
21 
15 
80 
56 
47 

e 

7 

i 

11 

83 
80 
69 

6 

I 

144 
19 
21 

78 
71 
76 

• 

114 
18 
22 
68 
64 
69 

8 
5 
2 
96 
10 
10 
62 
60 
59 

4 
1 

86 
7 
10 
44 

4 

i 

41 

, 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont 

6 

1 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

74 

5 
11 
89 

27 
36 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

0 
47 
14 

4 

3 

2a 

0 

22 
2 
2 

3 
30 
8 
6 
0 

0 
55 

7 
19 

4 

7 
88 

■ 

6 

5 

1 

2i 

2 
10 

3^ 

1      16 
3 
1 
4 
22 
0 

1 

33 
12 
3 

1 
28 
2 
2 
0 

1 
44 
14 

6 

1 

,        4 

26 

0 

43 
2 
4 
4 

24 
3 
3 
0 

0 

26 

12 

4 

3 

0 

13 

0 

20 
15 
6 
1 
8 
3 
6 
3 

'I 

2 
0 

18 

: 
f 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 
25 
1^ 
5 
0 

al 

0 

24 
1 

1 
0 
12 

1 

2 

0 
17 
3 
2 
0 
0 
12 
0 

33 

1 
1 
3 
16 
3 
0 
0 

0 

22 

4 

2 
1 
0 
6 
0 

20 
4 
2 

1 
6 
3 
0 
0 

8 
4 
2 
1 
17 
4 

17 

8 
3 
8 
6 

I 

0 
18 
9 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 

11 
4 
0 

0 

M 

1 
0 

■I 

2 
2 

I 

1 

'I 
il 
I 

0 

0 
22 

i 
t 

6 
4 

15 
0 
0 
0 

I 

& 
0 

0 

14 
2 
2 
0 
1 

1 

8 
1 
S 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
12 
6 

West  Virginia  .... 
North  Carolina . . . 
South  Carolina . . . 
Georgia 

6 
0 
0 
1 

Florida 

0 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

4 
1 
0 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

2 
9 
0 

Arkansas 

0 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorv. . 

^ 

K.  Central  Division': 
Ohio 

159 
83 
43 

113 

68 
99 
30 
82 



215 
69 

58 
116 
81 
87 
^5 
105 


159 
60 
41 
89 
52 
66 
40 
92 

174 
64 
33 

88 
51 

149 
71 
50 
T2 
59 
50 
23 
72 

13:^ 

42 
46 
67 
49 
52 
30 
33 

139 
37 
29 
63 
41 
45 
31 
47 

97 
42 
37 
49 
56 
53 
28 
49 

97 
38 
27 
48 
36 
40 
1ft 
33 

110 
41 
28 
47 
41 
41 
20 
48 

94 
23 
19 
30 
18 
29 
13 
46 

» 

86 

18 
37 
22 
21 
13 
32 


80 
22 
15 
29 
18 
29 
10 
29 

73 
90 
14 
18 

9 
25 

9 
12 

75 

Indiana 

24 

Illinois 

13 

Michigan 

27 

Wisconsin 

Minne»K)ta 

Iowa 

14 

21 

7 

Missouri 

33 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota i 1 ' ' 

I"" 

:::::!:::::i::::: 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

14 

7 
4 
5. 

8 
30 

4 

3 
45 

15 
19 

1 

3 
2 
37 

9 

28 

7 

1 
49 

10 
32 

13 
9 

4 
2 
31 

6 
12 

6 

0 

43 

4 
11 

3 

1 
28 

3 

3 
0 
19 

4 

16 

2 

1 

31 

t 

0 
0 
22 

1 
8 

0 
0 
12 

J 

! 

5 

10 

8 
6 

1 
0 
8 

i 

7 

1 
0 

Arizona 

1 

1 ' 

1 

:::::i:::::::::: 

.....    ....|  .... 

Utah 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 



0 

' 

1 

2 

a 

1 



0 

0 

6 

Nevada 

Idaho 

:::::::::  i::: 

i:""' 

' 1 

Washington 

Oregon 

2t. 

S 
68 

14 
12 
61 

13 

9 

49 

15 
10 
61 

16 
7 
40 

IS 
18 
47 

5 
10 
33 

9 
10 
39 

6 
10 

10 

7 

83 

6 
8 
29 

9 

6 

26 

4 
3 
17 

1 

12 

8 
3 

California 

19 

Total  for  United 
States,    per 
cent 

3.797 

i 
3. 977  3. 871 

j 

3. 316  2. 919  2. 48 1 

1          1 

1 

2.8622.0681.906 

1          1 

1 
2.1371.6981.4141.206 

1.099 

1.071 
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2. — Thkd  lemglOk  ^  Btrmee^  femakUaehen  (tegordtem  of  where  the  service  hasbeen 
performed)  in  d&n  if  SyOOO  poptUaHon  aofkd  o««r--€oiitinQed. 


8tate  or  ToTitoiy. 


TBitedSUtc*.. 

K.  AtUaticDlTiBiaB..  1»4  16l|  143 

B.  AtiuitSeDiTteioQ..  19  21  19 

8L  CeiitrKiI>iTMon...>  64  14;  12 

X.  CcntnlDiTuioD...  IGi  171  120 

Western  DiTlsioa 27  k!  28 


.  AOuitieDlriiioii: 

3Un»e 

New  Qampahire, 
VCTXIOfXt , 


Lofiiwanm 

Texas 

ArkADiu 
OUaboma 
Indian  Territory 
K.  Central  IMvirion: 
Ohio 


Western  DlTMon: 
Montana  . 
Wyominv  . 
Colorado  .. 
New  Mexico. 
Arixona  . 
Utah 
NeradA.. 
Idaho  . 
Wajifaington  . 

Otejtna 

CalUoiBia... 


RbodelsUnd 

Obnnectirut J 

NewY<»k 

SewJcisey 

Pamsjlvania  ....i 
flL  Atlantic  Division:    r 

Delaware. 

Marrlaod 

Diat.  of  Colombia 

Vtiyinia 

WeK  Viririnla... 

North  Carolina . . 

Sooth  Carolina.. 

Geor^iA. 

Florida 

%.  Central  Diri^don: 

Kcntoeky 

Tenot 


imnois.. 
Igchigan 
WIsroDfltn 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Mi»oari 

North  DakdA 
Booth  Dakota 
Nebraska 


Total  for  United  I  ,  .  ,  , 
States,  per  I  |  |  !  I 
cewX X  002  •.  833.0.  <r790.6W  0.7710 


'I 


I  I 


5011).  473  0. 420  0. 332  0. 259  0. 22V  0. 1 91  0. 1 W  0. 606 

I  I  [  I  I  i  !  t 
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Table  3.— Toto/  length  of  service  of  male  and  female  teachers  [regardless  of  where  the  service 
has  been  performed)  in  cities  of  S^OOO  population  and  over, 

[Result  of  an  inquiry  during  April  and  May,  1904.]  ~ 


State  or  Territory. 


•35  = 


s 

m 


United  SUtes... 

N.Atlantic  Division.. 
S.AUantic  Division.. 
8. Central  Division ... 
N.  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


51,850 


935 


2,394 


2,944 


8,181 


3,267 


3,069 


2,892 


2,868 


2,6592,326^,847 


142 
16 
21 

133 
21 


21,224 
2,812 
2,468 

20,894 
3,952 


479 
54 
40 

331 
31 


176 
153 
979 
127 


1,138 
188 
153 

1,267 
198 


1,237 
205 
155 

1,871 
213 


1,372 
199 
136 

1,327 


1,249 
149 
140 

1,273 
258 


1,142 
157 
117 

1,213 
263 


1,157 
142 
121 

1,188 
255 


1,062 
129 
111 


105 
106 
,017 


207     211 


N.Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts — 

Rhode  Island  .... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 
8.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist  of  Columbia. 

Vinfinia 

West  Virginia.... 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. . 
N.  Central  Division . . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota..., 

South  Dakota .... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

I  Western  Division: 
y        Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Calffomia 


Totol  for  United 
States,  per 
cent 


4 

6 

1 

34 

5 

11 

29 

20 

32 


252 

432 

78 

7,350 

983 

1,070 

3,565 

8,711 

3,783 


10^ 

11 

1 

126 
65 
16 
61 

142 
47 


26 
28 
8 
284 
56 
67 
119 
195 
177 


27 

86 

2 

357 

57 

68 

169 

185 

237 


18 

30 

4 

413 

54 

84 

195 

247 

192 


13 

36 

5 

458 

68 

82 

194 

245 

271 


18 
22 
5 
381 
39 
80 
195 
282 
227 


14 

15 

4 

327 

61 

62 

235 

204 

220 


11 

31 

4 

384 

55 

55 

198 

205 

214 


14 

16 

2 

357 

61 

67 

162 

186 

227 


9 

14 

2 

286 

45 

51 

158 

146 

178 


21 

1,874 

368 

151 

72 

84 
722 

20 

894 
187 
114 
100 
845 
170 
112 
46 


2 
102 

16 
3 
3 
3 

47 
0 

11 
13 
11 
10 
91 
14 
8 
0 


4 
101 

20 
4 
4 
6 

66 
0 

40 
13 
8 
8 
61 
11 
8 


1 
100 

9 
18 

6 

7 
54 

8 

50 
9 

10 
6 

40 

12 


5,482 
2,249 
1,492 
2,902 
2,294 
1,942 
1,123 
2,458 


135 
134 
43 
49 
180 


272 
118 
79 
191 
176 
78 
76 
200 


311 
155 
95 
213 
180 
89 
71 
187 


318 
157 
101 
215 
148 
129 
77 
129 


320 
632 

176 

36 

1,208 


10 


10 


448 

869 

1,607 


0 
0 
19 


17 
18 
90 


20 
28 
100 


4.662 


5.733 


6.195 


243 
149 
106 
183 
186 
123 
85 
145 


295 

127 

85 

211 

165 

118 

66 

81 


297 
102 

81 
174 
147 
138 

74 
116 


322 
123 
76 
137 
128 
120 
67 
87 


266 
127 

79 
121 

92 
107 

70 

95 


14 


12 


21 
28 
100 


5.977 


5.632 


5.575 


961 
141 
116 
918 


6 

17 

3 

856 

60 

48 

151 

135 

196 


0 
73 
11 
10 

4 
4 
89 
0 

43 

17 
8 
2 

37 
5 
8 
1 


236 
103 
68 
123 
103 
98 
55 


21 
28 


10 
0 


27 
15 
74 


5.178  4.5304.570 
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Tablb  3. — Total  Ungth  of  service  of  male  and  female  teachers  {regardless  of  where  the 
service  has  been  perfomifd)  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  orfr— Continaed. 


State  or  Territory. 

e 

I 

t 

1 

eo 

s 

« 

1.273 

~^ 

60 

505 

135 

1,215 

605 

59 

45 

500 

106 

ao 
'l,088 

Ok 

1,017 

450 
41 
38 

404 
84 

1,163 

478 

60 

57 

464 

104 

& 

s 

841 

888 
42 
30 

306 
75 

C 

t 

756 

834 
22 
35 

802 
63 

a 

272 
88 
23 

263 
44 

i 

tf 

^ 

s 

1 

United  States... 

1         1         1 
1,9422,0271,7131,706 

7991    703!    709j    674 
loot    146;    106^    110 

80^    126-      88^      87 
7»0|    895^    686!     6S6 
183'     15?;    m     149 

'l.«K 

604 
72 
71 
635 
122 

694|    601 

K.AtlAiiticDiTirion.. 
&.AtlantieDirison.. 
&Centim]  DiTidon  ... 
K.GeBtrml  Division... 
Weatem  Diriaion ^ 

402 

89 

67 

477 

1(B 

283     236 
32,      28 
13       23 

23l!    262 
85<      52 

3C.  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont 

7 
16 

ao» 

26i 
34 
1321 
124 
14^ 

7 

262 
22 
36 
140 
108 
114 

3 

15 

3 

267 

17 

23 

141 

113 

127 

9 

18 

1 

219 

27 

40 

140 

115 

105 

5 

'? 

212 
18 
31 

124 

107 

1 
13 

Ids 

21 
23 
86 
75 
93 

4 
6 
5 

'^ 

23 

107 

72 

82 

1 

5 

1 

153 

24 

15 

83 

61 

59 

6 
10 

1 
152 
16 
15 
85 
88 
77 

8 

7 

3 

170 

20 

76 
86 

6 

7 

1 

130 

19 

25 

73 

60 

67 

8 

5 

2 

116 

10 

11 

58 

52 

72 

5 
106 

ig 

48 
49 
44 

1 
2.        1 

41        7 
5         1 

MaaMchosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnecticnt 

New  York 

,       Pennsylvania 

8.  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

^114'      91 

lo;     6 

9       13 
89'      43 
511      32 
49      42 

1 
1 

JiarTland 

Disc  of  Columbia. 

Vir^inte 

We9<  Virginia.... 
North  CaroUna... 
Soath  Carolina... 
Geonia 

0 
51 
14 

7 

4 

3 

21 

0 

28 
3 
2 

30 
8 
6 
0 

0 
63 

8 
21 

4 

i 
■ 

7 
6 

t 

11 

4 
51 
18 
3 
2 
5 
25 
0 

12 
A 
4 

30 

2 
2 

s 

7 
2 
4 

28 
0 

\ 

1 

0 
34 

'\ 

5 
0 
16 

1 

23 

3^ 

19, 
3 

2 

22 
0 

44 
0 

2 

10 

1 

0! 

27 
10 
5 
(^ 

1 

16 
0 

27 
2 

12 

1 
0 

2 

2? 
4 
2 
0 
0 

12 
0 

40 
2 
2 
3 

17 
3 
0 

0 

0 

25 

5 

3 

1 
0 
7 
0 

21 

4 
2 
1 
6 
3 
1 
0 

9 

2 
21 

4 

19 

'I 

9 
6 
2 

4 
0 

u 

1 

0 

1 

s 

11 

5 
0 
0 
11 

1 
2 

0 
11 
2 
2 
2 
0 
4 
1 

18 
0 

rJ 

2 

1 
1 
0 

0 
22 
4 
2 
0 
0 
6 
4 

18 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 

0 
15 

0 

1 
9 

1 

8 
1 
3 
0 

J 

0 
12 
7 
6 

1 
0 
2 

Florida 

0 

a  Central  Division: 

Kentocky 

Tennessee 

6 
2 
0 

Itosissippi 

l/wif>isna 

8 
9 
1 

Arfc^^n^ttH . 

0 

Oklahoma 

0|       2 

K. Central  Division: 
Ohio 

172 
96 
51 

123 
75 

101 
30 
88 

240 
84 
61 

124 
91 
90 
56 

109 

171 
70 
47 
92 
6^ 
68, 
40 
98 

3% 
98i 
55 
68 

171 
81 
55 
79 
65 
52 
24 
74 

146 

48, 
48 
61 
55| 
52 
33 

155 

s 
S 

120 
60 
39 
55 
62 
55 
26 
53 

118 
43 
29 
60 
43 
41 
18 
36 

126 
50 
87 
68 
47 
45 
23 
60 

105 

33 
22 
3] 
13 
46 

41 
25 
41 
27 
2^ 
13 
83 

93 
26 
19 
29 
19 
29 
10 
31 

86^ 

90 

Tndfsna  .        . .  . 

35 

17 
20 
11 
25 
10 
18 

34 

Illinois 

15 

Xirhi^o 

29 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

17 
22 
8 

Miffoari 

36 

North  DakoU 

SoGth  Dakota  ...  ' ' • 

...J... 

........ 

1 

Nebraska 

Ksnsa« 

14 

27 

8 

4 

54 

9 
31 

4 

3 
52 

151 
3? 

9 
30 

\ 

54 

10 
24 

9 

1 
38 

13 
13 

5 
2 
33 

6 
16 

6 
0 
44 

4 

13 

3 

1 

37 

4 
12 

i 

5 
23 

4 

1 

37 

4 
4 

0 

1 
25 

\ 

0 
0 
17 

4 

3 

3 
0 
12 

3 
6 

1 
0 
9 

1 
10 

We«cm  Division: 

MonUna 

Wyomlnp 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

1 
0 

8 

Arivona  .                 

:::*:::::::::::::::: 

:::::::::::::: 

1 

Utah 

NeTsda 

1 

2 

* 

2 

0 

3 

" 

' 

' 

2 

' 

1 

0 

0|        . 

Idaho ' 

::::::::::::::::  ::i:::: 

......... 

1 

Washington 

Orecnn 

29       16 
8       13 
79      67 

3.7823.947 

1          1 

151 
10 

3.836 

18 
12 
55 

3.822 

18       15. 

9       19 

47       5S 

2.929-2.479 

1 

6 
11 
39 

2.366 

9 
11 
41 

•2.119 

1? 

38 
1.961 

14 

8 
38 

2.265 

8 
10, 
30 

1.638 

( 

101 

7 
28i 

1.472 

4 

5 

20 

1.246 

4 
5 
IC 

1.157 

10 
4 

CaliXomia 

Tocal  for  United 
States,  per 
cent 

28 
1.171 
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Tabus  3. — Toted  Imgih  of  $erviee  of  male  and  female  teaehen  (regardUm  of  where  <ik« 
serrice  has  been  performed)  in  ciUes  of  8^000  p(^mlalion  cmd  over — Continaed. 


state  or  Territorj*. 


a       I 

it    . 


United  states.. 

N.  Atlantic  Diviakm. 
&  Atlantic  Division . 
8.  Centml  Division . . 
N.  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


550 


467 


377 


866 


443 


816     262 


2&9 


227 


191 


158 


129 


UK 


190 
24 
15 
2011    205 
83;      33 


224 
21 
71 


N.  AtUntic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania  .... 
S.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware , 

Maryland , 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Went  ViiKinia.... 

North  OaroUnii... 

South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

A  labama , 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorj*.. 
N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU  . . . . 

South  Dakota  .... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wnshington 

Oregon 

California 


8S, 


168 
20 
13 

148 

2H 


178 
15 
16 

129 
28 


186  150  125 

1«  8  24 

12  11  12 

94  90^  87 


10; 


^1 


11 


115 
9 
15 
82 
6 


111 

7 

10 

56 

7 


68 
5 

15 
37 

4 


62 

4 
10 
'26 

4 


32| 
41  30 
33       26 


2 
1 
0 
61 
4 

32 
33 

28 


a 


0' 

sr, 

13 

33 


34 


66 
21 1 

24! 

5! 

44| 


2! 
2| 

1, 
0" 
17i 


Total  for  United 
States,  per 
cent 


1.071,0.9100.1 


I 

ol 

1, 


ll 
6, 
4 
0 
1 
O 
& 
Oj 

id 
3< 
0* 
5 

a 

0' 

5 


4 
\i 

1 

13i 


54' 

2o; 

14; 

i 

21 : 


V      ^1 

2         3' 

lo!     101 


L  71^0.  fi 


55 
9 
8 
18 
23 
17 


0 
1 
0 
50 
7 
6 
15 
15 
21 


42 
6 
4 

20 
22 
17 


0 
18 
6 
0 

S 


I 

S' 

0 
01 

bI 

ll 

^\ 

6' 
0 


45 
lO' 

I 

12| 


4D 


Ol  0 

9\  t 

11  0 

o;  Ol 


Oi 

3 

0 

3| 
0 
0 
0 


33 
6 

i 

2 

2 

24 


19! 

51 

7 
1 
6 
2. 
10* 


2, 

ol 

Si 


0\        0| 


863«.6150.6M)iO.504 


4420.3720. 

I  I 


3080. 


I 

2; 
1' 

1! 
5| 


11' 

11 


•  0 


96j    444 


1ft 


113 

ft 


ll 

5 

61 


1 

4 

O 

142 

15 

6 
37. 
41* 
36 


0 

7 
2 

1 
1 
0 
4 
0 

13 
1 
0 
0 

15 
0 
O 

o 


61 
9 

7 
3 
8 
1 
1 
22 


L2510. 

I 


I      ! 

•.2060. 191 'o.J«5 
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Tablm  4. — Ltmflk  of  Morioe  ^  mail  Uacken  in  their  pntemi  ioooHon  m  d/tet  of  S,^00 

popmlaiimi  amdi 


[Kesalt  of  an  infiilTT  dnrtag  April  and  V aj,  IWl.] 


State  or  Territory. 

8 

as 

55 

"Si 

ill 

t 

s 

2 
J 

8 

1 

1 

ea 

1 

to 

e 
i 

1 
1 

t 

00 

S 

Ok 

i 

0 

Unitad  States... 

^ 

&»890 

231 

eoB 

5» 

466 

846 

818 

288 

221 

211 

210 

177 

X.  Atlantic  DiTiakm.. 
&  Atlantie  DivMon .. 
fi^  Ccscral  I>iTiaion... 
K.Ccntrml  IMTiaioo... 
Western  Di^iskm 

1«R 

Its 

2« 

1,978 
472 
333 

2,15« 
451 

87 

6 

21 

99 

18 

16» 
44 
3ft 

274 

177 
88 
85 

268 

133 

48 
20 
219 
46 

124 
31 
24 

139 

28 

97 
38 
19 
127 
32 

109 
8 

28 
124 

18 

89 

18 
16 
79 
19 

74 

27 
16 

78 
21 

75 
20 
8 
84 
28 

98 
14 
10 
70 
18 

K.  At^ntie  Divvion: 

Maine. 

New  HAmpahire.. 

6 

1 
39 

7 
12 
34 
21 
41 

56 

7 

7*5 

296 
255! 
434 

2 
C 

0 
24 

7 
12 
17 
17 

2 

4 
& 
2 
SC2 
4 

30 

2K 
31 

i! 

69 

21 
87 

1 
3 
1 
51 
9 

25 
13 
25 

1 
3 

I 
li 

20 
31 

0 
4 
0 
38 
3 
5 
12 
23 

n 

9 

37 
6 

iJ 

15 
39 

0 
3 
0 

81 
2 

1 

11 
28 

3 

0 

4 

5 

6 

■14 

2 

1 
0 

1 

Maanebinet&.... 

KbodelffUnd 

Ooaneeticot 

New  York 

New  Jcrsej- 

PennsflTania 

B.  Adantie  I>iviaion: 

84       24 
6.        5 
4!        5 

lOl        8 
8!        8 

,.|       16 

1 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  Columbia. 

Virrinia       

106, 
175 
54 
48 
11 
12 
63 
3 

96 
64 

9 
21 
32 
73 
33 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 

14 
6 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

7 

1« 
2 
9 
8 
1 
G 
• 

8 
U 
1 
2 

1 

IS 
6 

1 

8 
9 
6 

1 
ft 
5 
0 

7 

i 
X 
2 

7 
4 
0 

10 
16 

4 
7 
2 
1 
8 
0 

4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
0 

7 
9 
5 
3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

5 
4 
0 
2 
5 
5 
2 
1 

15 
6 
5 
6 
2 

1 

0 

6 
1 
0 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 
0 

s 

9 
9 

19 
8 
9 
2 

9 
3 

• 

2 
13 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 

3 
2 
& 
(^ 
4 
0 

8 
1 

? 

2 
4 

3 
0 

2         3 

We^  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  OaroHna... 
Georgia 

4"        2 
Oi        0 

11        0 
21        3 

Florida 

0        1 

&.  Ccotral  Divi^nn: 

Ken  tacky 

Tenneane 

Alabama 

1 
2         3 
1         1 
01        1 

Miansrippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkann^ 

OkUhoma 

Indian  Trrritorv.. 

2^        0 

0         0 

8  5 

9  0 

^    0 

X.  Central  Diriaon: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

llUnow 

Michigan 

Wi5conain 

Minneaota 

lova 

MkKNin 

North  Dakota 

2» 
21 

.     la 
11 

8 

S21 
161 
209 
271 
104 

19 
16 
10 
19 
16 
2 
1 
11 

4» 
26 

27 
39 
21 
22 
39 

66 

iO 
21 
26 
87 
18 
10 

« 

60 
23 
14 
26 

% 

4 
25 

3. 
23 
131 
16 
17 
12 
5 
IH 

17 

9 

21 

11 

4 

5 

25 

1 

46 
22 
8 
16 

7 
11 

■■ 

1 
16 

25 
7 

10 
R 

10- 
2 
2 

1 

86       27 

13       13 

3         6 

6         4 

ft-       10 

1;         2 

5        2 

11'        5 

1 

Sonth  Dakota 1 

i._..:j..:::.i ■ : i i i 

Nebraska 

Veitcm  DHrifiasi:'"" 
Montana 

SSSl^::::::::: 

New  Mexico 

2 
7 

3 

1 
6 

20- 
81 

16 

4 

13^ 

1 
0 

4 
12 

8 
2 
20 

5 

9 
1 

2 
0 
19 

3 

8 

i 

19 

1 
0 

I 

1 
0 
11 

2 
3 

1        0 
0 

1          ' 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

a 

0 
4 



1         0 
8         1 

1 
0         0 
0        0 
5        3 

1 

.1                           .                    1          1          '.       . 

rtah 

1 

21 

1 

4 

6 

« 



1          ^ 

1 


8 

1 

» 

0.         1 

Nerada 

lS»Kn. 

.           1        '         i 

Washinfton 

Orefoa 

1 

1 

10 

48 

1 

9 
2 

44 

3 

21 

I 
16 

1         8 
1 

6 

1 
12 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

it 

4         2 

41         3 

Oiiifunila 

10        9 

ToUl  for  United 
States,   per 
cent 



100 

C2* 

11.280 

10.575 

1 

8.647 

1 

6.  419 

5.807 

6  195 

4.100  3.915 

1 

1 

3. 896  3. 284 

1 
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Table  4. — Length  of  tervice  of  male  teacherB  in  their  present  location  in  cxlies   €>f  SjOOO 
pc^mUUion  and  over — Continaed. 


Stotc  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

to 

fO 

55 

00 

o» 

8 

CJ 

1 

?5 

n 

1 

1 

United  States... 

163 

146 

188 

lU 

127 

85 

79 

86 

61 

86 

67 

62 

4S\        S4 

« 

N.  Atlantic  DlTWon.. 
&  Atlantic  Division .. 
8.  Central  DiTiaion... 
N.  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

8S 
14 
9 

61 

66 
21 
11 
49 
9 

42 
24 
10 
60 
12 

42 
12 

4 
45 

8 

44 

20 

14 

42 

7 

28 
18 

6 
80 

4 

84 
6 
8 

30 

7 

43 
6 
8 

28 
6 

19 
8 
3 

26 
6 

83 
11 
12 
26 
4 

27 
9 
1 

26 
4 

29 
0 
3 

25 
5 

22f         28 

1             2 
14          20" 

1|            1| 

'       2S 

1 

2 

22 

S 

N.  AUantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont     .... 

1 
3 
1 

39 
4 
1 

10 
9 

15 

0 
4 

0 
16 

2 

8 
11 

6 
14 

0 

1 
0 

16 
1 
1 
2 
6 

16 

0 

1 
0 

18 
2 
1 

10 
4 
6 

0 

1 
0 
17 

4 
2 

I 

9 

0 
4 
0 

7 

1 
0 
7 
4 
6 

0 
0 
0 
17 
0 
1 
6 
8 
7 

1 
0 
0 

17 
1 
2 
8 
3 

16 

0 
0 
0 
11 
0 
0 
1 
2 
6 

I 
I? 

4 
6 
9 

1 
1 
0 
13 
0 

! 

0 
0 
0 

11 
2 
0 
2 
4 

10 

'Ji       ol' 

1            O' 

0            3/ 
9           » 
0           2, 

0           0^ 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

12 
2 
0 
0 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  — 
S.  AUantic  Division: 

S 
6 

Maryland 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

3 
6 
2 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

2 
1 

0 
2 

4 
0 

6 
9 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 

3 
2 
0 
1 
8 
2 
0 
0 

7 
13 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 
0 

1 

2 
4 
0 
0 

2 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

8 
6 

1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 

2 
6 
0 

1 
2 
2 

1 
0 

7 
7 
2 

8 
I 

0 

0 

1 
0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
0 

2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

1 
7 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 

0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1' 
0 

0 

0 

0 

i! 
11 

0 
0 
1 

WestVirginU.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Q^^fo^H ,  .,,,TT 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Florida 

0 

&  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama  ......... 

1 
1 

0 

Mississippi 

0 
0 

Texas    ........... 

0 

Arkansas 

0 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. . 

0 

0 

N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

14 
6 
6 
7 
7 
3 
0 
7 

18 

4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
1 
4 

12 
13 

! 

8 

16 

4 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
6 

17 

8 
1 
0 
4 
3 
1 
7 

7 
6 
1 
2 
9 
1 
0 
2 

11 
4 
1 
8 
0 
2 
0 
6 

10 
6 
3 
0 

1 
4 
1 
2 

9 
4 
3 
2 
6 
0 
1 
2 

7 
3 
8 

1 
2 
1 
4 
4 

I 
? 

\ 

0 
4 

9 
3 
3 
0 
6 
1 
0 
2 

6 

1 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 

7 
2 
2 

1 

I 

7 

10 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa      ........... 

Missouri 

2 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 



Nebraska 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

1 
4 

0 
0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

J 



0 
6 

0 
0 
3 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 
4 

0 

4 

0 
0 

4 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 
2 

0 
0 
2 

0 
2 

0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
.     0 

1 

0 

Kansas     .  ....... 

0 
0 

Western  Division: 
Montana  ......... 

W  vominir 

0 

(Vlorsdo 

1 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

> 

. 

1 

\"'  ' 

I'ttth    

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

' 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

Mttho 

1 

1 

1 

» 

WuHhiuKtuii 

VM\'ki*»l>         •• 

1 
1 
8 

1 
2 
2 

I 

2 

0 

1 

4 

1 
1 

6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Q 

Onlilorula 

2 

Total  for  I'ulted 
NiuieH.  per 

vvut     

3.024 

2.6902.660 

1 

2.069 

2.356 

1.677 

1.466 

1.577 

1.132 

1.596 

1.2481.180 

0.798 

1.002 

0.946 
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Tabi-S  4. — Length  of  serrice  of  male  teachers  in  their  present  location  in  cities  ofS.OOO 
population  and  over — Continued. 


&t&te  or  TCTTitory. 

t 

i  I 

^        25 

E 

E 

i 

s 

E        E    :    E    .    E        E    ;    E    1    E 

g  '  g      §      8      g      g  1  g 
S   -  S      ^   -  3      ^      So   '  % 

89  years. 

40  years 
and  over. 

XTnltcd  States.. 

31 

39       29      S4 

44'      29"      22       24.      22       20       23       is!      16       11       43 

H.  Atlantic  Dirtekm . 
R.  Atiaiicic  DiTlsioa  . 
B.  Central  Diriiaon  . . 
B. Centra]  Ditiijon.. 
IHTisioD 


K.  Atlantie  DiTisioD: 

Maine 

Xew  Hampshire.. 

Vennoat 

MaaRachoaettB 

Kl»o4e  Island 

Oonik«cdrot 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Peiu»ylTania 

&  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

Dvt,  of  Colombia .  • 

Vlncinia ! 

Wert  Vtrfrinia | 

North  Carolina... 

6oQtb  Carolina...; 

Geofjda 

Florida I 

&Centxm]  Division:      | 

Kentncky 

TennesKe 

Alabama 

MteBbaippi 

liOoisiana , 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
V.  Central  Piyiaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

imnob 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinnesoU 

Iowa 

MisKmri 

Korth  Dakota  . . 

8oaih  DakoU  . . 

Kebrsska 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 
Arisona 

rtah ; 

Kerada ' 

Idaho 

Washington 

OrefOQ 

CalOomia 


17 
1 
3 

10. 
0 


22 
4 

1 

12 
0 


15 
3 
2 
9 
0 


IS 
3 


10 
0 


22' 
3, 


17' 

0: 


u 

3 

2 

10 

0. 


12 
3 
0 


14 
2 
0 
8 
0 


13 

1 
2 
6 
0 


14 
0 
0 
b 
1 


15 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
10 

1 

0 
b 
1 
b 


0 
8 
0 
01 

2- 

0 
0 

^ 

0 
2 
Oi 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0* 

t 
0 
0 
0, 


13, 
0 
2 
1 
0: 


0' 
0' 

0; 
0' 

0 

ll 


I 


Total  for  United;  '         I         ■         I         , 

States,  per  I         1         <         I         '         I 
cent 0. 575jO.  7230. 5880. 631-0. 8160. 538  0.4060. 4450. 408-0.  Sn  0.427  0.241 0.297  0.204,0. 798 

I  1  I  I  '  .III  I 


29 

1 
3 
10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
12 
S 
0 
6 
2 
6 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1»4. 


Tabus  &. — Lt^tgih  of  terrice  of  fewiah  U^ehtn  in  their  pre$fnt  location  m  <TJiiPi«w  «^ 

pop^tiation  eim4  ofer, 

[Kesult  of  aa  inqviry  dudn«  April  and  May.  190L] 


ilalv  uf  TwrilonL'. 


"5       -Si 

■-1  pi  i 

Xi       =  5-  C  ^ 


^:i£ 


I   ! 


ti 

i 

r! 

li 

e 

e 

s 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

8 

>» 

>» 

X. 

p% 

>» 

>. 

'^ 

<N 

w 

^ 



« 

Via  led  StaW*. . 
\.   Vtlantio  l>ivi<4k»n. 


1" 


I' 


I       I 


ST*  52,325  1.7S4,  5.01»  5.0lf  4,230.  t»836^  a.S4»  2,a»  2, MO 2. 363  J;  X25>T.  9P 

ItJ!*  22,277  8W   1,862!  1.896i  ],5M'  1,M0   U-KXf  1,1%   1,154 l^OBTT        «t«     «■ 

1*  S,t57  87       307       32ft      277       226       216  172       137     12^       »»      1J= 

iTN  2,579  81       231       20©       IM        138       157!  114         95     lli          9C£       HK£ 

14;k  20.«47  5^  2,091   2,092!  1,773   1.517   1,324  1,08»  1,034    Ma       Sm»      TM« 

.U  S,74>.>  13h       52S*      501       406       825       252>  230      220     17»       li»»      120 


H.  Athuitic  Divutioa; 

M*anc 

Nov^  Utuu^Kskiiv.. 

Vcruiuitt 

M»4viai.-hu*.ftfci .,., 

ftkoiW'  U)aik4 

(\a*>KVlK'Ut 

New  \^ak 

X  e%  J  cinf  y 

iVuuHX  hauia, 

8.  AilauiK-  Divuton: 

lVW\sarv 

M*r\Ia»d 

l»wi  of  iVliuubia . 

Y»ri{»iiia -.- 

Wvttl  V»|{luia 

N^^ih  l^aixaiaa 

South  cHuruUiM 

(uMfv'ia 

KluruU 

a.  (Vnlml  IHvlxion: 

Ki'Utiu-ky 

ToinH\««*et^ 

Alatvitua 

Mte«^ivu|>|»l 

lAmixlana 

Texas 

AHuiu.saa 

Oklahowa 

Indian  Territory 
N.CVulral  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

intnola 

Michigan 

WtBconnin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mf»ourl 

North  DftlEOta  . . 

South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kauaaft ^.. 

Western  Dirision: 

Montana 

Wyominf 

Colorado 

New  Menieo 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevnda 

Idaho 

Washington 

in'eifon  .......... 

t^kliiornia 


12; 

34 
21 
4t 


T9 
505 
71 
7.180 
1.143 
l.«^^ 
4.028 
3,5Ji6 
4.467 


I 

14 

14 

2; 

266' 

79 

52 

163 

224 

^. 

I 


I 


2» 

27, 

4» 

40 

6 

" 

630 

540 

7a 

68 

99' 

70 

33^ 
3191 


206 

278 

288, 


14 

35 

5 

660 

8r 

M9' 
272 

347; 


23 
S6i 


238 
26' 
816 


186 
1.199 

421 

413 
61 
72 

«58 
17 

798 
353 
132 
79 
813 
281 
79 
41 


5 
20 

28 
13, 
8 
1| 
12' 

:i 

34 

oi 

21 


28. 

72; 

10) 
15; 
66' 


8 
7 
54 
37 
13 
5i 


18, 
90 
3ll 
58; 

69! 
0, 


22' 


16. 
96 

6' 
47 

6. 

5 
49 

2 

49' 
21 


I 

16 

26 

6 

3331 

96! 

52 

236 

183 

249 


i 


12 

81 

Itt 

10 

31 

2* 

X» 

St 

2i 

4, 

X 

z 

391 

298; 

29ik 

282 

GO 

4» 

41^ 

43 

2^ 

46 

ft» 

^ 

168 

16lfe 

11« 

151 

132 

S3Si 

**k 

23^ 

249 

19« 

196 

a4' 


1 

29 
85         25 

8,  4 

3 


Total  for  United 
states,  per 
cent 


5.396 
2.271 
1,530 
2.605 
2,068 
1,838 
1.156 
2.889 


78 
70 

132 
103 
37 
25 
84 


419; 
248 
177 

2,^1 
266 
207 
13«<. 
2361 


300 
104 
I 
160 
32 
1,074 


5 
15 
I 
9 
3 
17 


443S 
2(U 
144 

28Si 
2.^ft 
■20t 
12» 
260^ 


1- 

oil 


21 

29{ 
131 
lOj 
46 
1 

«' 

16 
5 
3, 

51 

gl 

8 


14 


12 
24 


85 
0 

28 
15 
« 
3 

36 
16 


T 


421 
201 
126* 
238' 
175 
166 
117, 
24^ 


379' 
174 
121 1 
211 
127 
166' 
77 
1:1 


802' 
152 

lis; 

179 
156; 
111 
64; 
185 


2&1 

124 

97 

147 

139 

97 

48 

119 


301     268 

107|      82 


661 
124 
104 
75 
65 
145 


4* 

95( 

40 

7 

145 


87 


! 


41 

7» 

36 

4 
15* 


84 

58, 

1<^ 
5 

1241 


45, 


9 

1; 

186 


443         13         OS 

337  8         34; 

1,632         83       217| 


72 

m 

187 


29, 
81 

,0' 

3 
75 


17 
37, 


2 
76 


4li 
151! 


47 
2? 
120; 


29 

18 

107 


28 
77 


66 
107 
100 
86 
62 
183 


22 
29 
102| 


1» 

14 

1, 

2: 


21 

1 
44 

1 
2! 


IS 
W 

1 

0 

22 

0 

28 
J8 

7 

3 
37 

5 

1 


28»  210 

9&  89 

76,  72 

112:  M 

7»  73 

76.  m 

43i  42 

aot  101 


..f. 


11 


12 

17 


2        5 

Oi        (I 

32^      36 


14,  10 
15*  W 
74;      57 


'      I      i      i  I 

100  3.409  9.592  9. 588  8.084   7.331;  ( 
I  I  I  I  I  I 


.400  5.351   5.0454.516  4.061:3.694 

I       i       I 
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:  5l — Lemglk  ^ 9frm€€  of  fanak  iertchen  in  their  prewent  heation  m  riHf^  of  8,000 
p^pitkdion  and  ourr — Continued. 


orTertilorr. 


e      S 


Cttited  Stotm. ..  1, 6931 ,  724 1, 4721, 40311. 902 


X.A^tlaacic  Mrisfam..  TOD 

S.  Atla»tic  DiTision  ..  ]]5 

S.  CentBKl  DrrbiicMi...  101 

K. €r4mcmi  Dfri^ioB...  €T5 

'W^jAjerm  IHvfeioo 102 


N.  AtUntic-  DiTisioD: 

Mi— le 1 

Kev  H«Bpefaire..l 

Vetmoot t 

KMMrhwett*....; 

RitfdelduMl 

CoMDcrticxit 

Sew  York 

Kew  Jer»cy 

Pt:sB«jl  vmnuk. 

&.  AU&Btic  Dirui«ii:     l 

Ik«tewaf« 

Macylantf 

Dt9ft.olOIiin^Ma.' 

ViiKii^ 

WeatVii«ixii&..... 

North  Cafolioft... 

Soalh  CafoUna  ... 

Gear|3« 

•     Flond* 

&  Centiml  Diri^cm: 

K««tiiclc7 


666  02^ 

116  97 

106  106 

722  563 

112  79 


577*  508 

99^  6S 

"'^  ^ 

564,  502 

89,  72 


8 

18 

2 

258 

28 

30 

117 

99 

110 


13 

1 


1 
12 
3 


214  197 

29  24 

SI  24 

145  140« 

92  87 

133,  140 


lOl  4 

18  14 

1  0 

149'  IM 

27;  21 

23  23 

134,  107 

84.  68 

131!  117 


ArteiUB* 

OUabonm 

todlui  Temtorr. 
!?.  Cralo]  DlTiflkm; 

Ohw 

Indbna. 

ninob 

Miekiicaa 

WiaeonsJH 


..., 


4 
47 
29 

2 

1 

25 

0 

43 
6 
7 
2 

30 
9 
4 
0 


8 
50 

7 
13 

0 

1 


36 

18. 

12 
1 
1: 

27 


I    I    §    i 


2        C 

t       t 


8      8  I  g      8      2  18 


924     819     739*    795^    613     663     470     401      386 


424 

67< 
62j 
367 
37 


402  339 

43  SS 

65  50 

373  364 

41  31 


356  378  312  281  211  aw  181 
31  38  27  13  32  23'  17 
39       30       43       21       le      17 


318     210     199     189     147     156 
27       34j      14       n       1>       15 


1 
7, 
2 
145. 
16, 
16 
83 
5fr 


6  5 

8  3 

1  2 

127  103 

24r  19 


3 
11 
0 


21 


17 
75 
53 
62 


116  117 

21  21 

7  22 

76  70 

55  68 

67  67 


4; 

2. 

3 
97 
19^ 
14 
62 
47 
64 


5^ 
7 
1 

86 
9 
10 
49 
43 
74 


2^ 
4, 

1 
66, 
7 
8 
45 
34 
44. 


I3I      23 
5 


41       3&       80i      26       31       35 


1 
0 
13 
0 


19 
2' 
3i 
29 
12 
2 
0 


23, 
7 

4 

28 
6 
1 
1 


111      17 


24j 

2 


13 
2 
1 

10* 
5 
0 
0 


knra ^. 

Mimmii 

Koctk  Dakota. 


173 
74 
44 
91 
60 
65 
37 

104 


194     141 
64       47 


41 
107 
71 
59 
50 


3» 
99 
41 
43 
84 


152  107  12s 
51;  34  28 
43  31 
46 
29- 
45 


1 
16 
8 
1 
0 
0 
9 
0 

20- 
5 
2 
3 

16 
4 
0 
0 


1 
19 

4 
I 
0 
1 
5 


19 
9 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
0 


0 
15 

5 
1 
0 

1 
12 

4 

16 
3 

1 


8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

13 
3 
3 
0 

11 
0 
0 
0 


0 

n 
0 
0 

0- 

0 
1 
1 

14 
6 
4 

rr 
2 
0 
0 

V 


0 

18 

4, 

1 
0 
0 
5 
4 

13 
2. 
1 
0, 
3 

a 

0 
0* 


113     101       90      81 


24       221 


4a, 


Kekn5km . 


WcitCTm  Ditiaion: 

VoatmoA. 

Wfomins 

Cotenido 

Ker  Mexico... 

Kradft 


8 
19 


4 
18 

2 

1 
81 


6. 
13 

2 
0 
23 


4 

18 

2 
0 
20 


5 


2i 

17,      Uj  . 

2!      ol  0 

O1        Oj  0 

21:       8,  15] 


WMkin^ioo  . 

Oreecm 

CaiimilB... 


14 
47 


13 
17 
46 


12 
9 


16 
44 


7  5; 

6;        3^ 

36'      21 


Tbtalterrnlted  1         .         I         I 

States,  per  '         !         !         !         I 

rent 3.2553.2»18n2.6511L2i7{1.829'l.766!l.5651. 

I  I  I  I 


97 
37 
23 
45 
33 
36 
26 
55 


95 
29 
17 
34 
27 
39 
20 
49 


61 
1*4 
18 
22 
11 
14 
10' 
53 


73" 
25 
11 
26 
12 
10 
8" 
34 


57 
25 
15 
23. 
12 
9 
7 
3i 


1 
11 

0 
0 
5 


0 
3 

0 
0 
11 


0 
3 

0 

0 

10 


1 
4. 

0 
0* 
11 


0: 

731 

2! 

T 

32. 
35 
44 


0 
14 
2. 
0 
0 

a 

6 

1, 

6 

3, 

a 
0 
1^ 
a 
a 
0 


47 

22, 

13 
17 
11, 
12 

14 


0 

6 

1 

66 

5 

6 

27 

29 

41 


51 
26 
11 
15 
7 
7 
4 
30 


1      1       1      2      0      1    .  a      0 

6         4         12         12         2        1 
19        9       15       19        9       10        8       10 


412:1. 5191.  m  1. 007  0. 898  0. 766  0,  738 
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Table  5. — Length  of  service  of  female  teachers  in  their  present  location  in  cities  of  S,OO0 
population  and  over — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 

& 

t 
319 

255 

>* 
277 

1 

CO 

244 

229 

1 

198 

179 

132 

>* 

s 

'H 

United  States... 

906 

97 

90 

09         71 

219 

N.Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Central  Division... 
N. Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

179 
16 
66 

124 
8 

152 
19 
14 

131 
3 

133 
16 
15 
84 

7 



164 
9 
9 
92 
3 

178 

7 

21 

97 

3 

165 
13 
10 
53 

3 

2 

117 
16 
10 

102 

S6 

1 

85 
5 
9 

33 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1     ^ 

o          Ol 

M7 

C 

24 

42 

0 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 
A 
0 
68 
9 
5 
45 
23 
24 

4 
8 
0 
50 
6 
7 
31 
21 
30 

2 
1 
2 
39 
4 
5 
23 
24 
33 

2 

4 

0 

53 

9 

5 

32 

27 

32 

2 
4 

0 
63 
12 

7 
28 
23 
39 

0 
0 

3 
81 
21 
83 

\ 

0 
54 

7 

J 

27 
23 

! 

46 

7 

i? 

J 
I 

I 

11 

17 

0 
0 
0 

1 
21 
14 
14 

1 
8 

27 
7 
1 

11 

% 

I 

0 

33 

3 

1 
5 
7 

' 

0          o< 

1 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont 

3 

0 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

B.  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

20 
0 
0 

6 
6 

20{ 
1 
2 
9 

1 

1 

n 

3 

IS 
26 

Marjland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

0 
13 

\ 

0 
0 
2 
0 

11 
3 
0 
0 

52 
0 
0 
0 

0 
11 

4 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 

5 
2 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

0 
11 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

7 
2 
0 

t 

0 

% 

0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

13 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

\ 

5 
0 
0 
0) 
2 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
7 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 

! 
! 

' 
% 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

% 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
6 

% 

0 

0 
4 

0 

0 

? 

0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

I 

0 
5 

I 

0 

s 

0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

\ 

0 

I 

\ 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

i 

0 

2 



Si 

1 

?i 

0 
6 
1 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Florida 

0 

&  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

7 
I 
I 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

0 
IS 
0 

Arkansas 

0 

Oklahoma .'... 

Indian  Territory. . 

0 

N.  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

44 

15 
5 

10 

10 
2 
7 

28 

38 
15 
5 
11 
10 
6 
3 
42 

29 

;i 

4 

? 

18 

31 
13 
7 
13 

4 
4 
5 
14 

28 

15 
8 

10 
6 
8 
3 

19 

18 

4 

? 

3 
0 
2 
13 

27 
10 
5 
6 
0 
3 
3 
10 

23 
8 
4 

8 
0 
2 
3 

7 

16 

I 

5 
2 
0 

1 
22 

9 

■ 

1 
3 
2 
9 

7 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
10 

8 
0 
0 

% 

! 

i 

10 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

J. 

3, 

11 

14 

Indiana 

4 

Illinois 

2 

Michigan 

s 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

2 
0 
0 

Missouri 

17 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  .... 

, 

::::::::::::::: 

1 

! 

Nebraska 

0 
3 

0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1        0 

1     1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

'  I 

1    

0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

0 
0 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

1 

1 

:::::: :::  :':::::i: :::: 

Utah 

0 

0 

1      ^ 

0 

0 

0 

o;     0 

0 

0 

\   « 

0 

' 

0 

0 

Nevada..  .        ... 

Idaho 

::::v::::i::::::::::i:::::i::::: :::::::::: 

:::::i:::::i:::::!::::: 

Washington 

Oregon 

0 
0 
6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1        0 

1     6 

0 

1        0 

;     1 

'         2 

0 

1        0 
1        2 

2 

0 

0 

'        0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

California 

0 

Total  for  United 
States,  per 
cent 

0.751 

0.610 

1 

1 
0.487 

1 

0.529 

1 

1 

0.585 

1 

0.466 

1 

0.438 

i 

0.378 

1 

0.342 

1 

0.252 

1 

0.185 

I 

1 

0.172 

1 

0.132 

0.136 

0.4 

19 
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m.vK  6. — Length  ofsercice  of  mdU  and  femaU  teachers  in  their  present  locaiion  in  cities 
of  8,000  popxdalion  and  over. 

[Result  of  an  inquiry  during  April  and  May,  1904.] 


State  or  Territory. 


9    I    S 


rnitcd  states...     S79     57,715  2,015^  5,627'  5,687'  4.696  4,182  3,662   3,080;  2,8612,674 


2,3352,U0 


X.  AtlABtic  Division..! 
&  Atlantic  Division .. 
&.  Cestral  Division... 
SE.  CVatnJ  Division  .. 
Werteru  Division 


168  24,255 

19  8,529 

25  2,912 

113  22,803 

24  4.216 


971   2,025  2,072 

93       S51;  361 

102^      269)  241 

693  2,965  2,355 

15ft       617  568 


1,717  1,764 

325  257 

211  162 

1,992  1,656 

451  343 


1,497  1,304  1,2431,061 
254  178  155  147 
176l      137       111     131 

1,451'  1,213  1,1131,016 
284|      248       239     Idt* 


K.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire..! 

Vermont • 

Manaebowtts....! 

RIkode  Island  ....< 

Coonecticut '• 

KewYork ' 

Sew  Jeney • 

Pennsylvania 

fi.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina... 

Georgia ' 

FV>rida 

8.  CmtnU  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misisippi 

Looi^iana 

Texas  

Arkanms ! 

Oklahoma ' 

Indian  Territory  .' 
K.  Central  Division:    ' 

Ohio ' 

Indiana ' 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisroosin 

Minnesota i 

Iowa ' 

MisscNui 

North  DakoU 

Sooth  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Divuion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Coionido 

New  Mexico 

Aruona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

GalOomia 

Total  for  United 
States,  per 
fent 


5 

8 

1 

99 

7 

12 

34 

21 

41 


301 
560 
78 
7,925, 
1.225; 
1,140 
4,324 
3,811 
4,891 


16, 

20 

2 

29i> 

86 

64 

180 

241 

72. 


40 

60 

6' 

624 

loi: 

119. 
337. 

36&; 

373. 


34 

52 

6 

679 

74< 
109 
376 
356 


28' 
43 


15- 


591   586 


I      I 


75 
291 
291 
313 


94 
267 
292 
378 


292 

1,374 

475 

491; 

72 

84. 

721' 

20 

I 

894 

417, 
141 1 

845J 
357] 
112! 


^: 


6 

►   3a, 

21 
29 

1201 

14 

74 

8 

^ 

1 

i3 

14 

'^ 

0 

0; 

55 

20 

40 

35j 

2 

36 

(^ 

11 

0\ 

91 

3 

67 

2 

4 

0 

5! 

112 

43 
78) 

111 

18. 

1 

59 
37 

9 

9 
61 
44 
17 

J. 


28 
106 
35 


77 
0 

47 

27 
9, 
8 

61' 
38 
11 
10 


23 

40 

8i 

419 

54' 

851 

260, 

290J 

828' 


16 
29 
6 
370 
101 
65 
250 
198 
279{ 


12 
34 
2 


422  837 

62  78 

60  52 

22fc  174 

162  138 

264.  263 


965 
136 
100 
953 
161 


12 

20 

2 

329 

48 

57 

170 

143 

204 


1 


23) 
106 
11 
60 
6 

52 
4 

54 

1 

30i 


42. 
75' 
26. 
35. 
16 
12 
47 
1 

32 

66l 
37 
14 

lol 


10 

68 

28 

28 

0 

6 

37: 

1. 

53; 

18! 

8 

4< 

26 

15' 

12, 

1 


9 
62 
21 
23 

2 
4 
34 
0 

25 
8 
4 
2 
47 
17 
7 
1 


18 
45, 
15 
26 
li 
3 


16 
6 

4 


29 
20 
22 
21 
18 

5 
11 

8 


6,913' 
2,592 
1,691' 
2,904 
2,339' 
1,942 
1,239 
3,178 


97i  454' 
297i 
208, 
286 
306^^ 
228 
160 
275, 


151] 
11 


^, 


501' 
224 
140 
256 
202 
175 
133  121 
291'   269, 


509 

aoi! 

165' 

S09; 

295 
218! 


410I 
1971 
1341 
227, 
1441 
178 
82^ 
189J 


329! 
169i 
124. 
200* 
167' 

69| 
210, 


310, 
146 
100 
163 
152 
98 
55 
130 


136 
112 
856 
188 


11 
25 
3 

306 
50 
47 

119 
96 

211 


827'  293 

118  89 

69  76 

133  115 

115  110 


76 
66 


161   140 


118' 
841 

77, 

48; 

100^ 


320 
685 


176' 

36 

1,206' 


6:  61 

10{  48 

3^  9* 

20j  165 


46 


4> 
177 


37, 
67 

J 

61 
143: 


10 

1 
113 


29 

It 
3 

86. 


19 
40 

9 

2 
83 


11 
37 


1 
60 


14 

27 

1' 
2 
51 


12 
22 


oi 

37, 


108; 


6i 


16 


3 
1. 
10 


11 

72 

14 

12 

1 

0 

2b 

1 

31 
19 
8 
3 
37 
10 
3 
1 


305!  237 

108l  102 

(9'   78 


88 
83 
88 
44 
106 


I 


12 
18 

5 
0 
39 


491- 

14 

74 

78" 

60 

50 

35 

28 

23 

26 

18 

12 

369 

8" 

36^ 

37 

44 

23 

19 

30 

31 

21 

19 

13 

830 

9S; 

261 

208 

170 

136 

119 

84 

111 

95 

84 

66 

100,  3.491  9.750  9.681,  8.136.  7.246,  6.345  5.337,  4. 957  4. 4C0  4. 046  3. 656 

I  I  I  I  I  t  I  I  I  I  I 
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Tablb  6* — Len^  of  service  of  mede  and  femetk  Uaehfn  i?i  their  preserU  location  w»  eifaa 
of  SyOOO  popmiatwn  €md  owr — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  states. ..%  856 1. 869 1 ,  610 1 ,  514  1, 329 


N.  Atlantic  DivisioB. 
S.  Atlantic  IMvision . 
S.  Central  Division .. 
N.  Centra]  Division.. 
WeslcniDiTiBion.... 


N.  AtlanUe  Diviiion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshize.. 

Vennont 

MasHudiasetts 

Rhode  Ldand 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jetaey.- 

Pennsylvania 

Sw  AtlaaUc  DiviMon: 

Dekkware 

Marj'land 

Diat.ofCoIuqibia. 

\TiKinia 

WestVin^ia.... 

North  Carolina . . . 

South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

S.  Central  Divisi<«: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama.... 

MiflBissippi 

Loolsiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. . 
N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana I 

Ittinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misw>uxi 

North  Dakota  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washin^on... 

Oregon 

Caliiomia , 


783  721 

129  137 

in>,  119 

725'  771 

K)8|  121 


6701  619!  ^^ 

12li  UV 

1151  7»  71 

613*  609*  544 

91  971  79 


9        8        1  lo! 

21       17i      13*  1» 

3|        1         8(  li 

297|    230     213^  167; 

^       <*-       26!  29! 

25|  24i 

142  U^ 

92!  881 

156;  I^, 


32  31 

31|  34 

127  156 

108'  97 

155'  147 


4 

15 

0 

171 

25 

25 

112 

74 

126 


ll 

ol 

J 
I 

2 
30 

0 


19^ 

15l 

1 


5i 

4» 
15( 


ll 

1 

2; 

42 

27 
0 

24 

1 

« 

44 

37 

31 

21 

24 

13' 

2 

7 

3 

4 

6 

2* 

82 

30 

24 

14 

10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

.^1. 

1 

....•^ 

1,042^^1,003 


452I 


48 


85' 

6T 

397;    403 

41;       48 


I 

11 

2 

152 

17 

16 

90 

GO 

103 


8 

1 

144 

24 

22 


82 


"! 


1 

Oi 
0 


187|    212     156     176 
79;      681      601      48' 


16»    1141    134i    107     106     102 


50  451       40; 

98  111      102. 

67  76! 

6H  64i 


48! 
46i 


ml  ini  w 


34; 

76' 
56 
63! 
33< 
95* 


59t      40 


44 

55< 

38 
43 
2& 


8ft      42 


t 


9;     5!     6,      a 

20       22,      15|      24| 


1         0 

It      35^      27 


21 
23 


5, 
18 

21 


8' 

15; 
50 


^^1 
19 

48[ 


15' 
3?! 


48! 


8! 

7. 
41' 


Total  for  United  I         III 
States,  per  II 

cent '3. 216  3. 2S8,2. 7902. 6232. 


303^1. 

I 


994 


382^ 
41 
53 

392 
36 


6 

3 

2 

120 

20 

19 

78 

56 

78 


3 
20 

8 
1 

"^ 

9 
0 

22 
5 
2 
3 

1" 
4 
0 
0 


321 
26' 
52: 
27 
32i 
21| 
65 


ll 

S3    I  S) 


i 

§1 


860    881|    660     61£ 


513) 


455      fc7 


375-  4111 

39*  49' 

43  5I| 

318'  83» 

30  31 


339  313'  233]  234 

36  13'  37;  26 

31  46|  221  12 

236  224*  203  I«7 


19| 1«| 1« 


2(M 
18 
19 

175 
18 


I 

u' 
a 

127'  129 
21  21 
24 
74 


77' 
57 
72 


2' 

22, 

5J 

z 
1' 

7 
0 

9 
2i 

t 

0 


0! 
19 
7 

1 
0 
1 

17 

4 

17 

10 

1 

9 


_l 


i 

19 


35' 
27 
28: 
18 
41' 


2' 


5 
3 
3 
110 
19 
15 
65 
49 
70, 


0 
28 
10 
2 
0! 
ll 
0 
0 

:J 

8| 
3 
0' 
111 
0 
0 
0 


0 

11 

0 
01 

S' 

1 

1 

15- 

6! 
4 
18 
2 

11 
0 
0 


78' 
21! 
15; 
28' 
15 
15 
10 
57 


28 
14 
26 
IT 
11' 
8 
36 


36| 


2  1 
4  1 
10,       17 


0\        Ot 


0 

3'        1 
201      11 


11 


8j      12 


805 1. 738 1. 666|  1 .  386 1 .  526i  1 .  178  1 .  06C  0. 880*0. 788;0. 767 


I 


526j 
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Tjlxlk  6l — Lmgih  cf  $errice  cf  male  and  female  tearhfn  in  their  present  location  in  cities 
of  SyOOO  population  and  over — Continaed. 


Coltcd  States... 

?% .  Atkatie  Df Tisiofi . . 
dw  Atluitic  DiTiaoa .. 
S.  OatniDirvdon ... 
V.  Ostzml  DiTiaioD  .. 


X.  Atkoiac  Dtriiloii 


CoBneetlnit 
KcvTork 
K«v  Jcffser 

O.  ▲tlncic  DtTHlCD: 
Dels  ware 

Thyinia 

WcM  Vb^iiilA 

North  OuoUmi... 
Sooth  Ctroltsa... 


Fkvid* 


Kcatackr 


Indian  TerrftofT 

V.  Gntral  mvMan: 

Ohio 

Illinois 
Michigan 
Wiseonsn 
MinneaoCa 

leva 

Hismiri 
North  Dakota 
SoathDakoU 
Nebraska 
Eaj 
WcBtem  DiTiswn 
Montana 
Wromin^. 
Colorailo  . 
Nev  Mexico. 
Aiixnoa. 
Utah.... 
Kerada 
Idaho 

W— htngton 
Orecon  ... 
raHfomU 

Tota]  lor  United 
States,  per 
cent 0. 


7»  0.  C20  0. 4920. 539  0. 606  a  473  a 

I  I 


178  0.147  0.1420.453 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  CITIES. 

Table  1.— Total  length  of  service  of  teachers  in  iS7  of  the  S9  cities  in  the  United  States  of 
lOOyOOO  inhabitants  or  over,  regardless  of  where  the  service  has  been  perfxyt^Md. 


Cities,  a 


i 


Sis 

55 


Boston.  Mass 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ... 
Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
Columbus,  Ohio .... 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fall  River.  Mass.... 
Indianapolis.  Ind... 
JerseyCity,  N.  J.... 

Los  Aneeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La  . . . 

Paterson.  N.  J 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,.. 

Bt.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Loufa,  Mo 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

8cranton.  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C... 
Worcester,  Mass 


594,618 
832,934 
414,950 
135,487 
144,588 
309,653 
114,004 
191,033 
219,462 
116,420 
215,402 
100, 150 
812,736 
214, 112 
265,394 
300,625 
113,217 
345,043 
189,742 
170,798 
110,479 
612,279 
172,038 
106,026 
141.208 
288,384 
125, 175 


Total 

Total,  per  cent. 


aCitiesof  100.000  inhabitants  and  over  omitted  from  this  list  ore  either  represented  in  Table  8  or 
investigations  into  the  length  of  teachers'  service  in  those  cities  have  not  been  concluded  as  yet  by 
the  local  authorities. 
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Xjuujb  7. — Total  length  of  service  of  teachers  in  £7  of  the  S9  cities  in  the  United  States  of 
lOOyOOO  inhabitants  or  over,  regardless  of  tchere  the  service  has  been  performed — Con- 
tinued. 


Cltica. 


Bo«tcm.Man 

CtncinoAti,  Ohio .. 
OeTeland.  Ohio ... 

Ooliunbaa,  Ohio 

I>enTer,CoU> 

I>etioit,Mich 

TkllSiTer,)Ufli... 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.. - 

1L43S  Amrele*.  Cal. ^ 

LoaifiTille,  Ky 

UoweIl,M«» 

Mawaiikee,Wu... 

Mmneftpolb^  Minn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

P)atenon,X.J 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Ftoridence,  R.  I . . . 

Borliei4er,N.Y.... 

Bt.Jaiieph,Mo 

St.  Lonta^Mo 

St.  Paol.Minn 

Scran  too.  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Waafain«ton,  D.  C. 

Worcester, Man ... 

Total 


42  SI 

»i  74 

221  22 

dff  34 


51" 
17. 
SI 
15 
42 
23 
16 
26 
57 
29 
27 
16 
31 
22 
27 
14 
66 
25 
13 

a^ 

51 


41 
12 
28 
14 
23 
33 

3 
48 
54 
3Z 
29 

9 
33 
l? 
33 

5; 
89 
22 
12 
27 
63. 


IS  i  e 


23;      27, 


68 
29 
S7 

17 
25 
41 
18 
29* 
17 
29 
23, 
13 
33 
86 
29; 
261 

34; 
10 
9 

73 
18 
10 
15 
51 
25 


68 

56 

1 
64( 

4Z 

28 

20 

56, 

4C 

46^^ 

13. 

23 

10. 

82 

20 

25' 

47 

32 

29; 

7 

14 

11 

26 

34 

12. 

1*. 

17 

16 

28 

19 

28, 

18 

16 

19 

8 

7 

2. 

30 

32 

23 

4a 

25 

29 

27 

20 

1& 

22 

9 

10 

23 

8 

7) 

31 

29 

85. 

21 

12 

12. 

81 

31 

24 

11 

16 

4 

50 

52 

29 

20 

16 

16 

10 

10 

lOi 

11| 

16 

12' 

54' 

84 

25: 

17; 

24 

1» 

862     876|    764     765|    689,    552|    665,    499j    470,    529     417j    362     343i    287i    272 


Total  per  cent..  8. 838 3. 896,3. 397 3. 402 2. 8422. 456;2. 468 2. 219 2. 090 2. 353 1.854,1. 610 1.625 1.276 1.210 
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Taboos  7. — Tcial  Urujth  of  tnrire  of  Unehen  in  t7  of  ike  S9  dHet  in  the  UnUed  State$  cf 
100^000  inhabiifCmU  or  ortr,  regfirdUn  of  frhere  (he  werrice  ha$  been  performed — Con- 
tinoed. 


'    C 

c 

i 

t 

t 

|£ 

t 

t 

c 

E 

£ 

£ 

E 

£ 

S* 

CitieL 

I 

« 
^ 

^t 

I 

t 

t 

>* 

t 

t 

t 

t    f 

s 

fi 

^ 

,  fi 

g 

n 

a 

s 

z 

.^ 

S 

^ 

S 

s 

.si 

BOStOD.MMI 

CinciDnati.Ohio.... 

CleTel«nd,  Otiio 

Col umbofi, Ohio .... 

Dcnvcr.Colo 

Detroit,  Mkrh 

Fmll  River. MftM.... 
IndiaiupoIU,  Ind... 
JeixyClty.S.J.... 

Ixjs  AnrelcK,  Cal 

LouisTUIe,  My 

I>owen,Maw 

lfilw«ikee.Wiji.... 
MinneBpoIu.  Miim  . 

Kewark.  N.J 

ICew  Orleans,  La. 
Pater»n,X.J... 
Pfttebwg,Pa... 
Providence,  R- 1 
Rochester,  N.Y, 
Bt.  Jotieph.  Mo 
Bt.Loofe.Mo.. 
St.Pati),Mtmi 
Bcranton,  Ph. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Wanhinf^tofi,  D.  C 
Worcester,  Mobb 


ToUI 

Tot«l  per  cent 


.'1.40S1. 

I        I 


19«10.  WT'0. 92»D.  9«0. 7470. 

I  I  t  1  i 


efl70. 671 0.  «S0. 4450. 436  0.  SS20. 271 0. 287 1. 223 

t        I        I        1        i        t        t        i 
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:  81. — LengUi  of9ernce  ofteachen  m  their  j>re9eni  location  in  f  9  of  the  39  cities  in  the 
UnOed  SUUet  of  100,000  tnhahiiante  or  over. 


dOta.* 


83  s 


>v  >»      •        i» 


Oncisnati,  Oiiio 

CtevciuMl,  Otkio 

Colombas.  Ohio 

Hi  mil  Ooto 
I>ecrait.*MichI !!'.... 
T»n  mxTer.UMi.... 
IndlMaapolis,  lad  .. 
JersryCity.N.J.... 
KAZkSHaty.  Mo.... 

liOA  JkM«l«K,  C»] 

l^cnxsrHle,  Ky 

l«t>V«lLll«B 

MiiUMapottB.  Wim. 

Kev«rk,K.J 

Kev'  Orleftasi.  L*... 

TmUetwaa,  X.  J 

Fjiufcuift,  Pft 

-  *       «,R.I.... 

.N.  Y.... 


61.  JoKikh,  Mo. 
Sc  IiOoU.Mo., 


Total 

ToCaI  percent. 


594, 6U 
392,934 
414,958 
IJ5.487 
144,368 
aw.  658 
114,004 
191,033 
21»,4fi2 
173,064 
116,428 
21&,4aa 
108.150 
312,736 
214,112 
266.394 
308,625 
1U,217 
315,013 
Ui.742 
170.796 
110.479 
612,279 
173,038 
106,026 
112,426 
141,206 
286, 3»4 
125,175 


2.186 

978 

Lseo* 

650! 

no 

1,014 

306 
758 
650 
720 

mj 

Sll 
991 
940 
952 
803 
368. 

1.032, 
706; 
6R' 
267' 

1.881 
647; 
375j 


1.374- 


0 
37 

1, 
\b 
33. 

5. 
55 
bi 
11 
54 
46 
10 
38 

0 
76 

0 
37 

0 
51 
15 

0 
67 
95 

8 
24 

7 
21 
46 


23,740   775 


143 
77 
67 
44 

76 
36 

29 
89 
88 
69 

126 

3 

3 

92 

128 
68 
84 
87 
84 
47 
26 
37 

128 

35 

1 

8 

28 

120 


172 
66 

108 
34 
76 
83 
25 
91 
30 
64 
85 
45 
17 

110 

122 
73 
50 
36 

lU 
36 
19 
34 

158 
47 
27 
29 
34 

112 
68 


167 
98 

118 
39 


180 
56 

116 
37 
60 

26   30 


62)   50^ 

57; 

24|   34 

20 


60! 
7» 
881 
30( 
44 


7» 


41 

791 
23 
48 
81 
67 
51 
19 
10 
57 


61! 
106, 

29 
49. 

66, 

is' 

44; 
21 
51 
31 
41 
9 

56i   44 


55^ 

36|   4$ 

12 

41 
137 

52 

16   22; 

^   35i 
40 
106^  106; 


18 

i 


71 
50 
30 
49 

20; 
34,' 


61 
24 
23 

'^ 

50, 
9 
117|   51 


29 
16 

r 

15 


107 
77 
82 
32 
41 
57 
22 
43 
25 
50 
51 
12 
19 
46 
36 
44 

^I| 

5& 
40' 
37I 
121 
75; 
26j 


29; 
62 
31 


91 
5^ 
97 
29 
29 
38 
22: 
22. 
11 
56 
43 
22 
7 
56 
37 
46 
38 
14 
71 
48 
2& 


26' 
26, 
34 

46! 
22 


75 
59 
92 
30 
31 
54 
12 
33 
31 
16 
39 
14 
20 
42 

8r> 

29 
43 
16 
52 
26 
27 
11 


17 
26 
32 
56 

80 


38 
56 
33 
28 
34 
15 
26 
13 
26 
17 
25 
12 
45 
41 
22 
34 
5 
58 
30 
28 
10 
60 
31 
17 
U 
21 
72 
26 


1.749  1. 953 1. 7991, 658 1,361,1, 2721. 235 1.IU  1.038     889 


100  3.266  7.3671  8.2277.409.6.984  5.7335.3685.202  4.680  4.3723.746 

■  I  I  i  1  I  ,  I  i  , 


•Oties  of  100.000  inhabitants  and  over  omitted  from  this  list  have  not  concluded  their  investiga- 
twos  into  the  length  of  teachen*  serrice. 
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Table  8.  — Length  of  service  of  teachers  in  their  present  location  in  S9  of  the  S9  cities  in  the 
United  States  of  100^000  inhabitants  or  over — Continued. 


Cities. 


Boston,  Mass 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Indianapolis,  Ind  .. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 
Kansas  City,  Mo — 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Kewark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La  ... 

Pateraon,  N.J 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

8t.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington.  D.  C  .. 
Worcester,  Mass 

Total 

Total  per  cent 


74! 
461 


21 
47 
19 


18|      62 
26.      18 


16!      16 
16,       17 


12 
18 
30 

3 
46 
36 
17 
29 
11 
27 
16 
29 

7 
89 
17 
12 
17 
19 
69 
29 


842     798 


.547.3.3612.860 

I 


60 
24 
36 
17 
21 
46 
16 
16 
17 
11 
13 
20 
13 
24 
23 
21 
26 
6 
32 
10 
37 
10 
73 
18 
10 
17 
11 
49 
16 


679 


674 


481 


2.026 


460 


890 


1.643 


887 


^    s: 


42 
9! 

8i 

11 

4! 

i^i 

13 
2 

10 
6 
6 
5 

16 

11 
4 

18 

18 

12 
2 

38 
9 
6 
8 
8 

23 
6 


831 


1.630(1.7191.8941.280 


30 

8 
14 

4 
4 
.7 
10 

^l 

3 
0 

12 
4 
3 
6 

U 
3 
1 
8 
6 
8 
0 

80 
4 

12 

10 

18 
8' 


27 

11 

16 

10 
6 

12 
7 
4 

18 
6 
0 
6 
5 
6 
4 
9 
1 
1 
7 
5 
7 
2 

18 
9 
7 
6 
3| 

14 
6' 


2441    223     210 


SI 
16 
17 
7 
4 
7 
5 
9 
6 
0 
I 
6 
5 
3 
8 
6 
9 
0 
8 
3 
6 
0 
81 
5 
4 
5 
3 
8 
2 


1.0280.S 
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Tablk  8. — Lmfih  of  service  of  teadien  in  their  present  location  in  f9  of  the  S9  cities  in  the 
VnUed  States  of  100,000  inhabUants  or  over — Continued. 


Cities. 


5 

.• 

ears, 
ears. 

>%    1    >k 

>»      >.  1 

u  \s 

S      ^   1 

BoiUA^XaaB 

nnrfnnaii,  Ohio  . . . 

Clerelaiid,  Ohio 

CotnmtNK.  Ohio 

DcnvecOolo 

Detroit.  Mich 

FkURirer.  Man.... 
ladxanapolis,  Ind . . . 
JerseyCnty.  K.  J....- 

EaiwasCltjr,  Mo I 

Los  Aoceles,  Cal | 

LoQ^rSie,  Kr ' 

Lowell,  Mass ; 

Mllwaakee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn...' 

Kevark,K.  J 

KevOrteaitf.  La 

Patenoo^X.  J 

PittatKuir.  Pa ' 

?nrrideiice.  R.  I " 

EocbesCer.  N.  Y 

SLJoaeph,  Mo ' 

tft-LMiii.  Mo ; 

8t.?aal.  Minn ! 

8cxBDton,Pa ! 

SjTmemt,  N.  Y ' 

Toledo,  Ohio , 

WMhinctDn,  D.  C 

Woceester.  Ma» 


2» 

a 

23 
2 
*> 

7 
3 

4 
9 
0 
0 

U 
9 

10 
1 
6 

1 
3 
6. 
9 

^\ 

lO" 
3 
13 

7| 


28 
5 

10 
6 
0 


6 
4 
0 
6 
4 

^' 

9 
7 
0 

10 
b 
7 
0 

43 
2 
4 
1 
3 

13 
8 


7 
7 
9 
0 
1 
6^ 
1. 
2 
9' 
8 
0 
7i 
4 
2 
0 
& 
6. 
0 
4. 
2 
6 
1. 

14 
3 
9 
0 
4 

14 


24 
9 

U 
5 
!■ 

12 
1 
4 
S 
0 
0 
3 
3 
2 
2 

10 
7. 
0 
9, 
8 
7 
2 

12 
2 
5 
5^ 
1' 
7. 
8- 


23 
6 
9 
8 
0 
7 
6 
6 
8 
2 
0 

14 
3 
3 
1 
6 
8 
0 
7 
9 
2 
4 

17 
8 
2 
4. 
1 
2 
2 


40 

8 
2 
0 

1! 
6 
3: 
2 
61 
0 
li 
4: 
4 
5 
0 
8 
5 
0 
161 

2 
0" 
16 

}i 

6 

2' 
7; 


32< 
5 

10 
3 

o; 

6 
3 
3 
10 
11 
0- 
3 
2 
i: 

0 

li 

0, 
6 

I 

U 
3 
2 
8 

2 
8 
1 


27 
12 
2 
2 

o: 

i 

i; 

0, 

6; 

i 

I 

oi 

2^1 
13| 


23 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 
5 
2 
3 
0 
0 
6 
5 
2 
0 
5 
6 
0 
2 
6 
1 
0 

22 


3 
1. 

0! 


0) 
4- 
O 
0 

i 
I 

6! 

1, 

2, 
6 
2, 

loi 

3' 

1: 

6 

li 

4, 

II 


Total '    256*    209    132     168,    16a    151     143     122!    116 


25 
1. 

1 
2 

? 

l! 
O 
3. 
0. 
0. 
6* 
0, 
Ot 
0 

ii 

0 

I 

0 
0! 

i; 
1, 
1. 


0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
8 
7 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 

J 


38 
6 
1 
1 
0 
3 
3 
2 
8 
0 
0 

10 
6 
2 
0 
3 

15 
1 
6 
9 
7 
0 

20 
0 
1 
6 
0 
5 
5 


64       45|      51 1    156 


Total  percent..  1.0740. 8800.6560. 7080.687 0.6860. 602O.514.Or489t0.360.0.316k).2700. 1890. 2150. 657 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


LIST  OF  TABLES. 


Tabxx  L— Subbut,  by  States,  etc.,  of  enroUmeot,  attendanoe,  tapenrfsfng  officers,  and  teachers  la 

dties  cootainlng  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1903-4. 
Tabjlk  2. — Sumraary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containing  over 

8.000  inhabitants,  1903-4. 
TMMtM  X— Varfcms  ttnu  rdatiDg  to  sehoc^  in  cities  containing  orer  8.000  inhabitants,  computed  from 

dau  giTCB  In  tables  1  and  2,  by  SUtes,  1903-4. 
TxmLK  4.— Sammarized  statistics  of  schools  in  cities  of  otct  8,000  inhabitants,  by  dirisions,  etc.,  from 

1990-91  to  1903-4,  tnclosiTe. 
Txmu  5.— Comparative  statistics  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  summarized  by  divi- 

■iooB.  etc.,  1903-4. 
TaBU  C— Statistics  of  popolation,  school  enroUmeat,  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over  8,000  Inhabit 

tants,  1903-4. 
Tasix  7.— Statistics  of, supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of  cities  of  over 

S4100  tohabttants,  1903-4. 
Tablb  &— Statistles  of  receipts  of  paMie  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitanU,  1903-4. 
Tabu  9.— Statistics  of  expenditures  of  pahUc  sdiools  <rf  <dties  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1903-4. 
Tamlm  10.— Summary  of  statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  1903-4. 
Tabu  IL—Statistk*  of  evening  scfaooU  in  cities  of  8,000  popolatioo  and  over.  1903-4. 
Tabu  12.— Sonunary,  by  States,  etc,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  supervising  officers,  and  teachers 

in  cities  and  villages  containing  from  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  1903-4. 
Tjuix  13.— Sonunary,  by  States,  etc,  of  8cho<d  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  and  villages  con- 

talBiiC  from  44)00  to  8,000  inhafaiUnU,  1903-4. 
Tabu  14.— Saiool  sUtisUcs  of  cities  and  vOlagas  containing  between  44)00  and  &J0OO  inhabitanU,  1903-4. 
Tablz  la.— Summary  of  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  reported  in  cities  of  AJOOO  population  and 

over.  1903-4. 
Tasu  1&.— Pablie  UDdergartcns  In  citlea  of  orer  44)00  inhabitants  in  1903-1. 


As  beretolore  in  the  statistical  tables  embodied  in  this  chapter  cities  and  towns  are 
ddierentiated  on  the  basb  of  population,  those  cities  having  a  population  of  8,000  or 
more  coosthiitaiig  the  first  class,  and  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  having  a  population 
between  4jD00  and  SfiOOj  the  second.  Nine  of  the  tables  included  in  this  chapter  relate 
to  dar  and  two  to  evening  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  three  are  devoted  to  sta- 
tetics  of  schoob  in  cities,  etc.,  of  the  second  class.  The  two  tables  remaining  exhibit  the 
status  of  publie  kindeigartens  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  4,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

The  inquiries  instituted  each  year  with  respect  to  the  schools  in  the  two  classes  of  cities 
or  towns  are  practically  identical.  Tables  1  and  2  correspond  to  Tables  12  and  13,  for 
instance.  This  being  the  case,  to  find  the  aggregate  enrollment,  attendance,  receipts,  etc., 
for  all  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  4,000  population  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  cor^ 
responding  columns  in  the  two  tables.  In  so  far  as  organization,  administration,  etc.,  of 
the  schools  in  the  two  classes  of  communities  are  concerned,  it  is  well  known  that  the  dif- 
femiees  are  largely  of  d^ree.    This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  systems  have 
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served  as  the  models  upon  which  smaller  systems  have  been  constructed.  As  a  result  o^ 
this  general  imitation  of  the  large  systems  on  the  part  of  the  small  there  exists  a  homo- 
geneity rather  surprising  when  one  considers  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  groa^ 
diversity  of  its  local  ideals  and  interests. 

STATISTICS   OF  CITIES   OF  THE   FIRST  GLASS. 

Below  are  given  certain  items  of  the  statistics  of  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class  selected 
from  the  summaries  and  statistical  tables  in  this  chapter.  Examination  of  this  condensed 
summary  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  percentages  of  increase  of  the  different  items  ms 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  show  no  wide  variations.  In  view  of  the  wide  discus- 
sion  of  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  matter 
having  recently  been  reopened  through  the  observations  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  it  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note  that  the  statistics  of  the  present  year  add  further 
testimony  to  the  well-known  trend.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  recorded 
is  0.26  per  cent,  or  about  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  while  that  of  female  teachers  is  2.94  per 
cent,  or  nearly  3  per  cent. 

Another  fact  apparent  from  the  figures  is  that  the  material  equipment  of  schods  as 
shown  in  the  value  of  school  property,  the  expenditures  for  tuition  alone,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  all-  purposes,  show  a  much  larger  proportionate  increase  than  do  the  items  of 
enrollment  and  attendance. 

The  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  apparently  has  increased  at  a  greater 
rate  than  has  the  public  school  enrollment.  The  former  item,  however,  is  based  almost 
wholly  on  such  estimates  as  the  different  city  superintendents  are  able  to  give  in  their 
annual  returns  to  the  Bureau,  and  consequently  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  from 
year  to  year.  For  this  reason  its  comparison  with  the  corresponding  particular  of  public 
schools,  based  on  exact  returns,  is  but  remotely  instructive. 

SuniTnary  of  statistics  of  cities  containirig  over  SfiOO  inkahitants,  showing  increase  from 

previous  year. 


1902-3. 


1903-4. 

Increase. 

588 

1 

4,374,403 

103,990 

630,662,688 

20,851,224 

3,354,806 

105,252 

187.9* 

0.2 

1,006,552 

39,017 

2,799 

130 

2,820 

107 

5,619 

246 

7,280 

15 

80,335 

2,553 

96,624 

2,568 

10,069 

216 

4,151,938 

59,861 

$410,326,526 

$29,888,847 

174,332,482 

$4,148,611 

1129,836,203 

$7,602,479 

Increaae, 
percent. 


Number  of  city  school  systems 

Enrollment 

Aggregate  number  of  days  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  length  of  the  ischool  term  In  days. . . 
Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools 

Male  supervising  officers 

Female  supervising  officers 

"Whole  number  of  supervising  officers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  expenditure 


587 

4,270,473 

609,811,464 

3,249,554 

187.7 

967,535 

2,660 

2,713 

5,373 

7,274 

86,782 

94,056 

9,853 

4,092,077 

$380,437,679 

$70,183,871 

$122,233,724 


0.17 
2.43 
3.42 
3.24 

.11 
4.03 
5.23 
3.94 
4.58 

.26 
2.94 
2.73 
2.19 
1.46 
7.88 
6.91 
6.22 


SCHOOLS   IN   CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  TILLAGES  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

Observation  of  the  following  summary  exhibiting  comparatively  the  status  of  public 
schools  for  the  years  1902-3  and  1903-4  will  show  that  35  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  made  the  basis  of  last  year's  statistical  exhibit. 
Those  added  to  the  list  were  such  as  were  estimated,  on  a  conservative  basis,  to  have  a 
present  population  of  at  least  4,000. 

It  occurs  that  additions  to  the  list  are  about  proportionately  distributed  among  the 
different  divisions.    Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  summary  of  the 
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pnaeot  jemr's  statistics  is  for  a  larger  number  of  units  (nearly  6  per  cent  more  than  for 
Ittst  jear),  for  the  reason  that  without  giving  due  weight  to  this  factor  the  increases  in  all 
the  Items  would  af^iear  unduly  large,  whereas,  when  properiy  considered,  the  ratios  ol 
Crovth  will  be  seen  to  be  about  the  saoM  as  for  corresponding  items  in  cities  of  the  first 
class. 

Swmmojy  cf  tiatigtict  of  cities  and  viUages  containing  from  J^fiOO  to  8/)00  inJudfitantSf  shoioing 

increase  from  previous  year. 


190&-4. 


Increase.     iSS'SSff' 


Nvnnber  of  city  and  villmge  school  systems 589  |  624 

EnroOixieat 666,230  |  704,201 

Acgref^te  Qumher  of  days' mtteodance 80,329,280;  95,943,867 

Average  daily  atteodance 496,505  i  535,819 

A Tcrace  leoftb  of  tbe  school  term  in  days ,  179.9  t  179.1 

EivtAbent  in  private  and  parochial  schools 91,477!  9d,123 

Whole  Dumkcr  of  saperviaing  oflkxTs i  lin6  {  1,180 

Number  of  male  teachers 1,670  1,781 

Noraber  of  feoale  teachers I  13,375!  14,522 

Whole  oomter  of  teachers 15,045  i  16,303 

Nmnher  oC  buildings 2,917  3,123 

M omcer  of  seaU 671,866  1  719,663 

Value  of  school  property >42.816,001  $48,363,617 

£xpenditare  for  tuition $7,783,794'  $8,616,070 

Total  expeoditure \  $11,817,761  ■  $13,065,815 


35 

47,981 

6,614,587 

39,224 

(1.8 

4,646 

64 

111 

1,147 

1,258 

206 

47,797 

$5,547,616 

$832,276 

$1,248,054 


5.9 

7.3 

7.4 

7.9 

«.4 

6.1 

6.7 

6.$* 

8.6 

8.3 

7.1 

7.1 
12.9 
10.7 
10.$ 


•  Decrease. 


KINDEBOARTENS. 


Table  15  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  in  cities  and  villages.  Of 
the  total  number  of  city  and  village  systems  of  public  schools  29.1  per  cent  report  kinder- 
gartens. This  same  item  for  the  preceding  year  was  26.3  per  cent.  Below  is  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  comparative  status  of  public  kindergartens  for  the  years  1S02-3  and 
1903-4: 

Summary  of  puUie  kindergartens,  tSunving  increase  from  previous  year. 


1902-3. 


Number  c^  cities  and  villages  reporting 

Number  of  schools 

Nnmter  of  pupils 

Number  ol  te^ctters 


300 

2,717 

177,012 

4,026 


1908-4. 


353 

2,997 

191,882 

4,534 


tncnease.; 


280 

14,870 

508 


Increase, 
percent. 


14.2 
10.3 
8.4 
12.6 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  proportion  of  cities  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  different 
divisions  maintaining  evening  schools:  United  States,  30.3  per  cent;  North  Atlantic 
division,  52.5  per  cent;  South  Atlantic  division,  13.3  per  cent;  South  Central  division,  15.4 
per  cent;  North  Central  division,  12.3  per  cen(;  Western  division,  29  per  cent.  The 
tabular  statement  below  exhibits  the  status  of  evening  schools  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year: 

Summary  of  evening  schools  for  190S-4*  showing  increase  from  previous  year. 


I    1902-3.    j    1903-4. 


Number  of  dttes  reporting  evening  schools i  158 

Number  of  xrbools 882 

K  amber  of  teachers I  5,126 

Number  of  pupils '  229,099 

A%eracedaflj  attendance 93,915 

Ratio  01  average  attendance  to  enroUmeot 40.9 

I 
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Table  10  is  a  strmmary  of  the  statistics  of  evening  schools  by  States  and  dnrisions.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  namber  of  pupils  given  is  exclusfve  of  poptls  attending  bodi 
evening  and  day  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  is  in  a  large  measure  inchided  in  the 
statistics  for  day  schools,  inasmuch  as  it  is  widely  the  custom  for  teacbers  for  the  evening 
schools  to  be^secured  from  the  regular  teaching  corps.  However,  many  cities  obtain  their 
teaching  force  for  evening  schools  otherwise.  Chicago,  for  instance,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  its  schools  for  1903,  formerly  employed  *'  briefless  lawyers,  clerks,  book- 
keepers," etc.,  for  this  service.  To  remedy  this  condition  all  former  licenses  were  revoked 
in  that  year  and  the  requirements  made  identical  for  corresponding  grades  with  those 
obtaining  in  the  day  schools. 

Owing  to  the  inherent  differences  between  day  and  evening  schools,  the  particulars  of 
growth  and  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  commensurable 
terms.  These  differences  spring  from  dissimilarities  in  age  of  pupils,  nativity,  occupaticm, 
etc.  In  Chicago  61.3  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  in  evening  schools  are  foreign  bom; 
in  New  York,  30.2  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia,  28.4  per  cent;  in  Jersey  City,  26.8  per  cent. 
In  Chicago  34.8  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  were  above  21  years  of  age.  A  small  num- 
ber of  cities  restrict  free  tuition  to  those  under  the  maximum  age  limit  fixed  for  tlie  day 
schools.  The  large  proportion  of  aliens  seeking  instruction  in  evening  schools  has  made 
necessary  mnch  attention  to  elementary  English.  The  courses  of  study  observed  cover 
a  considerable  range  of  subjects  and  possess  the  merit  of  great  elasticity.  As  a  rule 
manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing  are  in  much  demand.  Drawing  schools  offering  instruction  in  both  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing  are  common  types  in  the  Eastern  States.  Many  cities  examined  show 
a  disposition  to  improve  the  facilities  for  instruction  and  to  select  teachers  with  greater  care. 

Evening  high  schools  are  maintained  in  32  of  the  178  cities  reporting  evening  sch^Kj's, 
There  are  50  schools  of  this  grade.  Detailed  statistics  of  some  of  these  are  included  in  the 
chapter  on  secondary  schools  in  this  Report.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted,  in  so  far 
as  certain  individual  schools  ar?  concerned,  that  the  figures  given  below  will  not  be  found 
in  entire  agreement  with  those  used  in  the  chapter  on  secondary  schools.  This  is  due  to 
the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  students  from  the  latter  tables  in  pursuance  of  the  general 
scheme  employed  therein  for  differentiating  secondary  from  elementary  students.  Those, 
for  instance,  pursuing  strictly  commereial  branches,  such  as  bookkeeping  and  stenography, 
are  not  properly  included  in  the  high-school  tables,  while  the  table  below,  following  the 
classifications  obtaining  in  the  difl'erent  cities,  includes  them.  The  items  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  evening  schools  given  in  Tables  10  and  11. 

In  several  respects  besides  that  of  curricuhim  the  evening  schools  of  secondary  grade 
are  essentially  different  from  the  elementary  evening  schools.  For  one  thing,  the  percentage 
of  foreign  pupils  is  not  so  large.  A  substantial  proportion  in  some  cities  is  shown  to  have 
been  previously  matriculated  in  the  day  high  schools.  Instances  of  preparation  for  college 
through  the  agency  of  the  evening  high  schools  are  not  infrequent.  As  an  indication  of 
increased  attention  to  this  class  of  schools,  the  recent  action  of  Cincinnati  in  raising  the 
curricula  and  lengthening  the  term  of  her  two  evening  high  schools  may  be  cited.  By 
this  step  they  are  brought  up  to  the  requirements  for  accredited  high  schools  as  deter- 
mined by  State  law,  and  it  is  bcKeved  that  they  are  in  this  respect  unique  among  evening 
schools. 
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Evening  high  sckooU,  190S-J^. 


Nomber 

of 
acboola. 

Namber 

of 
evenioga 

in 
session. 

Nomber 

of 
teacbeis. 

Number  of  papOa.        { 

Averace 
attoDd- 

each 
evening. 

City. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToM.  t 

1 

% 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7      • 

8 

^r^MT,  n  y 

10 
2 

55 

216 

161 

377 
1.723 
188  . 

7,816 

101 

605 

362 

1.900 

938  . 
»275  i 
318  i 
575  ' 
299 
9£2 
358 
923  , 
530  ' 
141 
14,242  1 

167 

T^alHi^TY  Md 

33 

363 

IH-Trrlj.  liMHI      . 

50 

(3)117 

(1)106 

I   (1)    70 

101 
4,061 

87 
3,755 

IMwf'Mi  MaM 

74 

3,460 

Frm-frton.  Hmm 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.a 

48 
70 
97 
128 

18 
U 
58 
21 
13 

266 

r«mKndr'.  Maiff 

180 

1,297 

621 

i73 
6B3 
317 

154 

'•Mti*-.^ 

878 

OnrimMti,  Ohio 

G71 

rvv^ftfid,  oHo 

160 

F«a  Rirrr,  lfa« 

38 

67 
73 

91 

246 

72 

137 

Bttitfoixl,  Conn 

25t 

IHiljvkv  MftM 

11 
16 
19 
22 
12 
8 

1 

Jeoeydcy.N.J 

696 
226 
449 
366 
86 
9,519 

236 
132 
474 
164 
56 
4.723 

293 

1,<ovrU.  Maffl 

455 

K«vark,  N.  J.e 

202 

!i«v  B«dl6nl,  Man 

5S 

120 

64 

li«wVork,N.  Y 

5,257 

PateiBoci.  N.  J.< 

l»»"tw%M.  R.  1 

44 

100 

1           40 
109 

7 

98 
2,550 

815 

185 

50 

676 

446 
100 

148 

3,235 

'    1.261 

285 

'        316 

462 

628 

'    Z 

,    ^' 

i       753  . 

1 

80 

P«>.-k/Mp4>tft,  P« 

1,397 

Rf*4fftr  Pa 

1  1 

602 
173 

JBocteater,  N.  Yj« 

SL  Looia.  Mo.« 

60 

i2 

17 
6 
19 

462 
567 
162 

269 

flaa  FraiK^TCo,  Cal 

63 

29 

CtiHpmrV  Vaaa 

48 

74 

Oprtagidd.  Maae 

235 

3;55^Pfi5-^ 

50 

28 

WHlrwhaiTf.  Pa.',  .    





Worcester,  Mass 

29 





•  Statistics  of  1901-2. 

h  Arezase  number  registexed. 


eSUtiatica  of  190^3. 

*  No  sUtistics  later  than  190L 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS   AND  CLASSES. 

The  wide  consideration  given  dty  ungraded  schools  and  classes  merits  notice.  There 
aie  two  disdnct  tjpes  of  sehoc^,  each  haring  distinct  functions,  bearing  the  above  desig- 
nation among  the  different  school  STStema.  One  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  do  not 
grade  owing  to  disproportionate  advancement  in  some  lines  and  a  corresponding  retardation 
IB  oihcra.  The  second  dass  so  designated  is  penal  or  corrective  in  its  nature,  designed  for 
trvant  pupils,  usually  ol  that  kind  not  sufBciently  hardened  to  merit  detention  in  parental 
er  fvfbrm  schools,  hut,  neverthdeas,  requiring  different  discipline  from  that  employed  in 
the  regular  schools.  Boston  is  a  city  having  well-developed  schoob  of  the  Brst  type  and 
Cleveland  of  the  second.  In  the  former  one  or  nx»re  ungraded  classes  are  established  in 
each  granunar-sebool  district.  On  June  30, 1904,  bf^  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment 
in  the  grammar  schools  was  reported  to  be  in  ungraded  classes.  Providence  has  for 
some  time  provided  ^lecial  rooms  for  Use  instruction  of  "misfits,''  anHmg  which  its 
leport  enumerates  backward  pupib,  rebellious  pupils,  feeble-minded  pupils,  and  newly 
arrived  foreign  pupils.  The  last  year  was  the  first,  however,  in  which  these  classes  were 
differentiated  as  to  instruction  and  in  which  provision  was  made  for  each  according  to  its 
peculiar  needs.  At  the  end  of  the  January  quarter,  according  to  the  annual  report  for 
19(M,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  first-year  grades  of  Providence  188  pupils  nine  yeare  of 
age,  94  ten  years  of  age,  29  eleven  years  of  age,  29  twelve  years  of  age,  19  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  4  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  all  363  whose  ages  were  such  as  to  operate  seriously 
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against  advancement  with  beginners.  The  superintendent  of  the  New  Bedford  schools,  in 
his  1904  report,  observes  that  pupils  transferred  from  other  cities  invariably  do  not  grade 
well.  It  is  easy  to  believe  this  universal,  as  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  difficulties 
even  the  average  pupil  would  be  under  to  orientate  himself  in  entirely  new  surroundings. 
When  those  4)elow  the  average  are  considered,  a  large  waste  of  time  and  power  and  a  con- 
sequent retardation  are  self-evident.  By  reason  of  these  transfers  of  pupils  from  city  to 
city  another  element  of  retardation  is  introduced,  and  another  class  is  added  to  those 
already  recognized  as  needing  instruction  in  ungraded  schools.  In  the  city  last  named,  as 
illustrative  of  this  shifting  of  school  population,*  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  5,977  there 
were  found  to  be  533  who  had  attended  the  public  schools  of  other  cities.  On  practically 
the  same  footing,  so  far  as  present  surroundings  are  concerned,  are  those  received  from 
parochial  schools,  of  which  number  there  were  468.  About  16  per  cent  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment were  therefore  under  a  possible  handicap  upon  entering  the  public  schools. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  ungraded  school  has  received  careful  trial  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  much  good  is  reported  to  have  been  accomplished.  It  has  been  observed  there 
that  pupils  of  advanced  age  who  were  discontented  in  the  regulai'  grades  and  who,  in  all 
probability  because  of  that  discontent,  would  soon  have  dropped  out  through  despair,  did 
good  work  in  the  ungraded  department,  and  some  under  sympathetic  individual  instruc- 
tion did  the  work  of  two  and  even  three  terms  in  one.  All  agree  that  the  discontent  and 
sense  of  personal  humiliation  which  pupils  experience  in  having  to  remain  yoked  with  thoee 
of  inferior  age  from  year  to  year,  it  matters  not  from  what  particular  cause,  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  loss  to  the  grades  successively  advancing  toward  completion  of  the  public  school 
course.  The  semiannual  plan  of  promotion  has  doubtless  served  to  ameliornte  the  hard- 
ships springing  from  a  too  strict  adherence  to  the  former  yearly  plan  so  widely  in  vogue. 
Superintendent  Chalmers,  of  Toledo,  in  his  report  for  1903,  gives  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  present  status  of  that  system,  and  the  following  figures  are  quoted  as  having 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  this  subject.  He  found  that  out  of  239  cities  reporting,  151 
followed  the  semiannual  or  more  frequent  promotion  plan.  In  the  51  lai^est  cities  of  the 
United  States  40  promote  semiannually  or  more  often. 

The  following  statistics  of  enrollment  of  pupils  of  normal  and  of  abnormal  age  in  the 
different  grades  in  certain  cities  are  introduced  as  particularly  germane  to  the  subject  of 
ungraded  schools.  While  they  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  explicit  deductions, 
yet,  after  allowing  for  departures  due  to  local  conditions,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  certain 
facts  common  to  the  nine  cities  examined.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  first  yearns  departure  from  the  normal  age,  about  20.7  per  cent  being  the 
mean.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  year  of  entrance  to  the  fourth  year  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City,  to  the  fifth  in  Boston,  Columbus,  Spokane,  and  York,  and  to  the  si^th  in 
Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Williamsport,  and  Springfield,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  pupils  above  the  normal  age,  and  thereafter  until  completion  of  the  course  a  steady 
decline.  Now  two  hypotheses  might  be  permissible  as  to  the  causes  responsible  for  this 
fact:  First,  that  either  the  backward  pupils,  having  reached  the  age  where  greater  conscious 
effort  was  possible,  have  overtaken  those  who  outdistanced  them  at  the  beginning;  or,  sec- 
ond, that  there  has  been  a  steady  withdrawal  from  school  of  pupils  beyond  the  normal  age 
expected  of  pupils  in  the  respective  grades.  If  the  first  hypothesis  were  correct,  there 
would  be  little  decline  in  the  absolute  numbers  enrolled  from  grade  to  grade,  but  as  this  is 
contrary  to  fact,  we  must  conclude  that  the  second  hypothesis  holds.  The  ratio  of  abnor^ 
raal  enrollment  to  the  entire  enrollment  for  all  the  cities  is  38.9  per  cent;  for  New  York, 
39  per  cent;  for  Portland,  30.2  per  cent;  for  Los  Angeles,  40.8  per  cent;  for  Columbus, 
30.5  per  cent;  for  Spokane,  42.5  per  cent;  for  Williamsport,  31.1  per  cent;  for  York,  36.9 
per  cent;  for  Springfield,  51.8  per  cent;  and  for  Boston,  39.3  per  cent.  Some  of  these 
include,  while  others  exclude,  the  high  school  statistics. 
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Boston,  MAas.fr 


First  y«ar 

Second  year 

Third  year. 

Foartn  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year. . . 

Kfghthyear 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year. . 
Twelfth  year... 
Thirteenth  year 


a  Enrollment  first  year  begins  with  popUs  5  and  6  years  of  age,  and  advances  with  one-year  intervals. 
The  high  school  enrollment  does  not  Lnclude  technical  high  school.  ReglstraUon  is  for  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1904. 

t>  Enrollment  first  year  begins  with  pupils  5  and  6  years  of  age,  and  advances  with  one-year  intervals. 
The  high  school  enrollment  does  not  inctade  Latin  school  legistnition,  Jamiary  31, 1901 

c  First  high  school  grade. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS   IN   THE  SEVERAL  GRADES. 

The  chapter  on  city  schools  in  the  Report  for  1898  (Chapter  XL VII)  contained  a  series 
of  tables  showing  the  enrollment  in  the  several  school  grades  in  24  representative  cities. 
The  tables  below  present  practically  the  same  data  for  the  present  year,  but  include  a  larger 
number  of  cities.  The  statistics  are  complete  as  to  distribution  in  the  high  school  for  only 
46  of  the  58  cities  named,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  not  made  the  subject  of  direct 
inquiry,  but  the  data  was  gathered  from  published  annual  reports,  only  such  statistics  as 
were  available  from  these  sources  having  been  used.  The  wide  geographical  distribution 
of  the  cities  made  the  basis  of  these  calculations  may  be  noted  as  serving  to  free  the  ratios 
obtained  from  the  clement  of  local  coloring.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  first  table  does  not 
include  such  large  cities  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia  relieves  the  averages  of  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  whatever  may  have  been  peculiar  in  the  enrollment  in  the  large 
communities. 

The  table  immediately  following  exhibits  enrollment  by  years  of  school  work  in  46  cities. 
The  enrollment  in  these  constitutes  about  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  for  the  present  year.  Inasmuch  as  fewer  than  half  of  these  cities  maintain 
kindergartens,  and  further,  since  the  latter  do  not  figure  in  the  successive  grade  by  grade 
promotion  systems,  the  enrollment  in  kindergartens  was  not  included.  It  will  be  noted 
that  2  cities  have  an  elementary  course  of  7  years,  27  of  8,  and  17  of  9.  This  being  the 
case,  in  the  summarizing  of  the  enrollment  in  the  diflferent  grades  in  order  to  obtain  the 
enrollment  for  the  eighth  year  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  first  year  high  school  enrollment 
of  cities  having  a  seven  year  elementary  course  to  the  eighth  grade  enrollment  of  cities 
having  eight  and  nine.    The  same  plan  was  followed  for  the  succeeding  years. 
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Bmnai 


ofeomtwuou*  sekocl  work,  disreyarding  grade  or  departtmjU  (4^  cities). 


Ytu. 

EoroU- 
ment. 

Perx«nt. 

n^ 

196.506 
144,805 
136,296 
124.196 
106.795 
95,796 
65,075 
49,139 
32.668 
18,976 
12.715 
8,232 

19.8 

Snood 

14.6 

mid 

13.7 

Foorth 

12.5 

nfth 

10.8 

Sxth 

9.7 

Sevwtift 

6.6 

Rirbtli 

5.0 

N^tb ....:....................... 

3.3 

Tenth ." 

1.9 

ElVTCBth 

1.3 

Ttnitth 

.8 

Totml 

991,291 

100.0 

For  oooflidefmiioii  in  oooDectioo  with  the  above  table  the  proportion  of  children  of  each 
•^  from  6  to  17,  inclnaiire,  in  the  United  States,  is  repeated  from  the  Report  above  referred 
to.  There  is  no  reason  to  betieve  that  the  ratios  have  very  materialiy  changed  since  their 
determinatTon  sereral  years  ago. 


Age  (Tears). 


Percent. 


• 

7 

8 

» I 

10 i 

S::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::l 


9.4 
9.2 
8.9 
8.6 
8.4 
8.2 
8.1 


Age  (years). 


Percent. 


13 &.0 

14. 7.9 

15 7.8 

16 7.8 

17 7.7 

Total 100.0 


Tike  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  first  eight  grades  in  58  cities.  The 
enwJhaeui  m  all  grades  and  departments  in  these  cities  constitutes  43  percent  of  the  entire 
coffUnifliit  in  cities  ol  the  first  class  (8,000  and  orer).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratios 
are  Bo(  msde  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  first  table,  as  only  the  dtstribution  in  eight  years 
of  WQfk  is  rongderftdi  As  between  elementary  and  high  school  enrollment,  the  former 
coaetitutes  91.5  per  eent,  and  the  latter  5.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment.  For  the 
cities  giving  h^g^  schoc^  enrollment  by  grades  44.3  per  cent  are  found  to  be  in  the  first, 
2&8  per  cent  in  the  second,  17.4  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  12.5  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year 
ol  high  school  work. 

EmmUmeni  by  grades  in  eUmerUary  schools  (58  cities). 


QndB. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Percent. 


Plist. 


TUfd. 


Firtli.... 
Btxth.... 
Seviath. 
Ughtb.. 


Total. 


350,116 
279,938 
266,300 
238,051 
201,447 
155,275 
114,209 
83,240 


,688,636  j 


20.7 
16.6 
15.8 
14.1 
11.9 
9.2 
6.8 
4.9 


100.0 
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Table  2. — Summary,  hy  StateSy  etc.,  of  scfiooL  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  eoniainif^ 
over  8fi00  inkabiianis,  1903-4. 


Cities  of- 


rx#  e»Krx<«i     o*  seal! 


of  school ; 
build- 
ings. 


or  sit- 
tings for 
study. 


Value  of  all 
public  prop- 
erty used  for 
school 
purposes. 


excepted  >. 


and  teach- 
ing. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  H  ampsbire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia :. 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


10,069 


4,151,938 


S410,326,526 


S74,332,4S2  %\S9,S96, 


4,8M 
73S 
687 

3,118 
735 


215 
123 
34 

1,452 
263 
299 

1,131 
345 

1,031 

29 

158 

149 

86 

45 

61 

19 

143 

49 

129 
74 
52 
17 
78 

187 
37 
13 

545 

292 

717 

366 

287 

178 

233 

287 

10 

10 

67 

125 

45 

5 

122 

4 

40 

6 

121 

37 

355 


2,037,620 
279,747 
226,796 

1,336,436 
271,330 


223,040,878 
16,399,817 
13,332,465 

128,521,379 
29,031,967 


39,659,919 
3,845,343  ' 
2,890,879  ; 

22,695,382 
5,240,959 


70,617.C»S 
5,371,379 
4,356, 1M1 

40,057,112 
9,433,C«f» 


26,189 

21,638 

7,089 

384,816 

56,832 

96,649 

800,346 

184,452 

460,609 


223,153 

107,306 

361,800 

136,662 

113,498 

90,648 

73,770 

147,836 

4,200 

2,355 

30,049 

45,150 

15,100 
1,268 

49,198 
1,200 

18,300 
2,400 

43,840 

17,445 
122,588 


2,082,670 

2,371,489 

689,700 

56,445,217 

5,331,620 

10,081,982 

93,232,844 

12,917,847 

39,887,509 


10,942 

931,985 

82,754 

3,449,798 

45,173 

6,062,233 

36,373 

1,577,469 

15,194 

^'£[2' Hi 

19,198 

824,880 

13,178 

379,601 

42,526 

1,658,144 

14,409 

172,966 

53,223 

2,931,284 

33,683 

1,710,086 

15,630 

753,500 

8,550 

565,000 

35,810 

2,190,000 

61,615 

4,007,844 

12,385 

736,751 

5,900 

438,000 

24,989,410 
8,887,613 

38,671,670 

12,080,700 
8,946,892 
7,628,244 
7,091,550 

13,479,274 

400,000 

300.000 

3,041,280 

3,004,737 

1,743,160 
139,517 

5,065, 145 
105,725 

1,439,453 
175,000 

4,811.610 

1,453,798 
14,077,579 


348,310 
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88,248  I 
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19,457,828 
3,059,682 
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141,740  ! 
1,225,101  I 
995,175  I 
390,501 
174,191 
180,281 
101,431 
501,318 
135,605 

733,480 
419,664 
181,065 

82,356 
469,225 
806,683 
141,326 

57,060 

4,434,378 

1,716,031 

6,841,311 

2,134,085 

1,629,583 

1,554,580 

1,101,974 

2,206,474 

62,761 

27,722 

487,678 

498,805 

316,776 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  ifthahiUiTUs,  190S-^ 


City. 


Anniston 

Birmingham. 

Huntsville 

Mobile* 

Montgomery. 
Selma 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


From  city  i     From         Fmm 
Xnrr-.S3rh^er!"otber 


$7,800 
24,403 

3,430 
25,161 
14,342 

8,000 


Tucson. 


10 
11 


12 

13  1 

14  , 

15  ; 
16 
17  I 

19  I 

20  1 
21 

22  1 

23  I 

24  1 

25  I 


Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Springs. 
Little  Rock.. 
Pine  Bluff... 


CAUFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles... 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Riverside  ^ 

Sacramento... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

Vallejo 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Springs 

Cripple  Creek  school  district. 

Denver 

I^ad  ville 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  20 


CONNECTICUT. 


$5,700 
54,499 
5,070 


35,018 
10,000 


I 


4,873 
4,620 
19,818 


45,003 
44,586 
19,392 
31,944 

277,775 

168,426 
28,043 

c  29, 714 
55,885 
27,327 

890,563 
57,002 
30,909 
17,041 


25,649 
25,200 


Total. 


Amount 

avail- 


i    to^the 


I 


$4,339   $10,419  j 


80,693  I 


5,138  I 

2,370 

4,000 


S13,500 
98,6eO 
8,500 

110,963 
51,730 
22,000 


I 


i 


1,706  9,367  1 

7;000l 1...J 

62,667  I  745  i 


24,«J2 


41.5dS 
36.820 
83,230 


30,701 

32,074 

7,637 


184,666 
121,201 
22,102 
28,684 
79,274 
28,040 


28,363  I 
29,413  ' 
13,294  I 
49, 151 
212,541 
115,939 
23,142 


131  I 

WWW 


(411,002) 


31,716 
16,575 


34,655 
40,772 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport I 

Bristol 

Danbury  d I 

Hartford I 

Manchester:  | 

Town  schools  ♦ 

Ninth  district ! 

Meriden • 

Middletown ' 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain | 

New  Haven 

New  London ; 

Norwalk ; 

Norwich:  i 

Central  district I 

West  Chelsea  district I 

Stamford , 

Torrington 

Vernon  « I 

Wallingford  (central  district*)., 

W  a  ter  bu  ry 

Windham** ' 


44,327 
31,978 

26,251 
31,373 


7,820 

41,108 

5,426 


39,312  i 

3,026  ! 
3,665 
14,926  ' 


834,068 
35,956 

124,682 
135,970 


43,248 

227,047 

25,952 

60,308 

378,450 

11,684 
22,226 
75,722 


33,950 
21,882 
27,661 


507 

23,833 

704 

122 


625 


59,149 
413 
260 


1(V1,196 
106,073 
40,323 
81,602 
698,805  I 
406,270 
73.400 
58,398  I 
167,500  ; 
71,942  ; 
1,360,714 

126,  a»  t 
93,828  ) 
44,708  I 


SIS.  3(0 

100,  S30 


40,413 


76.l«3 

41.830 
90,517 
2!{,<U0 


13S,5K 

134,  MO 

41.C37 

230,  7W 

406,248 
227,217 

72,223? 
19«.TS2 

78,592 

1,406,493 

132,732 

OS.  915 

00,560 


\ 


194,886         220,144 


253,966 
2,788 


8,623  ] 


15,803  I 
254  I 


1,140,984  1,228,0#? 

70,734  ;        83,011 

166,736  !      173,074 

167,597  109,32? 


583  i 


8,807 
11,066 

4,979 
2,549 
11,582 
10,927 
4,200 


33,964 
4,428 


104, 

436, 

51 

60, 

26, 
14, 
77^ 
75, 
21 
/18, 
243, 
35, 


16,254 
4,549  , 


1.754 
1,708 

78,845 


800  : 


51,068 
268,155  t 

49,386  ! 

56,655  i 
496,607 

14,710 
26,751 
90,648 


3,521 


11,976  ; 


1,415  I 
1,474  I 

811  I 

351  I 

4,242  i 


9  46,086 


1,367 
1,524 


108,503 

436,417 

62,188 

72,860 

44,641 
17,057 
02,832 
86,727 
2S,200 
Oi.OOB 
278,875 
40,952  1 


203,301 
61.005 
61,330 


14,710 
26.751 
90,«<S 


467,636 
81.818 
85,397 

45.655 

18,757 


64.686 
285. 5S5 
35,060 


*  SUtlstics  of  1902-3. 

a  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc. 

ft  Statistics  for  Riverside  school  district  only' 

c  Includes  receipts  from  county. 

d  Statistics  of  town  of  Danbury. 


e  Statistics  of  Rockville. 
/  From  town  appropriations. 
g  From  district  taxes. 
*  Includes  WOlimantic. 
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Tablb  a — S^tisHrs  ofreceipU  ofpMic  Bchooh  ftf  cities  cfor€r  8J0OO  inhabUaniM,  190S-J^ 

Continuea. 


' 

City. 

1 

From 
8tftt«  ap- 
portion- 
mentor 

t&xee. 

From  city      From 
appropri-  *  county 
atlonsor  ,and  other 
taxes.     '    taxes. 

From 
all  other  - 
sources. 

Total. 

Amoont 

arail- 

abie    for 

us*  dor- 

ii-Fthe 

y«Ar.« 

5« 

91 
S 

a 
n 

• 
« 

i            > 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

T 

1 

\  WflmiBstoa 

WSTMOr   OF  COLUHBIA. 

$35,506 

790,567 

8,531 

384 

7,745 

$179,478 
790,566 

3^026" 

(34,4 

$555 

$22,749 

• 

$238.54* 

1.50*.  133 

1 

93.37-. 

U.0b7 

4:^1*1 

$238, 3B 

1                                 nX>KIDA. 

JacksociTfllek 

■     KcyWcst 

83,044 
9.475 

19; 

i;02T 

90.:^i 

P«nneofaic 

ft.,  423 

T#rip» 

1 

1                             GCOKGIA. 

»      Atinv 

7,041 
46,010 
30.282 
10,240 
10,1*2 
33.770 
40, 1» 

30,JK 

3,27. 
3,«5 

14.900 

i«.ao2 

67,303 
0,500 
39.015 

402 

( 

1 

22.30 

»4.2?2 

ii2.  r*a 

2^,440 

55.^37 

127,132 

61.3-3 

06,  or 

r.%i 

ST.M] 

3^«i- 

fe,33:.;jT7 
i::.34; 

"•^.iO 

1       Atl*>rt« 

2:^.212 

<»    JLonsta* 

6,I0h 
OOU 
6.7^> 
2.>»Th 
4.<M/ 

4 
4 
\ 

B-  Bmnswick 

(4  1  ColnmbtM 

2.000 

'  loiooo 

83,000 

656 

27,074 

74  457 

B;lUeo«< 

»^  a%Tumak<« 

%.«57 

UT.ia 

!                ii>Ajio. 

C  .Botoe 

lUJKOlS. 

«    Alton 

(22.2 
51,734  • 

K,33 

633 

l.OW 

:;V. 

6C.0M 

O^.tt^ 

•  -        EwtSide 

»•        W«t8id« 

flF«r7 
3r  «» 

n  Bdierflie :..:::. 

73  .  Bk>ocBtaict«n 

3.000 

4,306 

1.481 

30.783 

338.464 

3.306 

5.100 

711 

129 

52.292 
102.363 

44,916 

3r , }« 

n  rairoTT?: : 

5.;y» 

'     '-33 
^'  W44 

T^iClucacD.T 

7,^^610 

ii,9^ 

]:.^/j.-«ok 

3S    IHnvlie 

77i  DrcAtMr 

:».483 

i'  ,'X;4 

78  .  Dixon/ 

1"   4(W 

■J*',        North  DtioB , 

1*    2W 

»    EutSt.  Louif 

->-  *<» 

ft;  Elgin 

_ ,  Evftntioo: 

tt»        Distnei    No.    74     (Nortk 

1           Rv^MitiOn) 

2.828 

109,  «3 

:.*'i'. 

1:4. 2j:* 

IV. .  :ijft 

«|        DwtnecNo.'TS 

;*v  ;i2r 

•«  .        District    No.    76     (Sooth 

1.230  ' 

1,046 

3.141 

4.404 

8.373 

2,676 

].6?6 

2.113 

38,431 
49,063 
80.188 
02.173 

4»,S]1 

ii.w  . 

31, 7K 

37; 

2M* 

>.T« 

•  .  FrMttjtt 

»|  G«J«h«s • 

47.rwi 
3,^1 

:;*>     .C7 

£    JackiottTme 

»    iotitt 

5i|S^ 

•luar;:::*::::::::::::::-"- 

.'■.4  V* 
3>.y72 

«  uneohi:"           .     :  : 

5    Mtttoon.  

»i    MofinB 

3.002- 
1.072 
1.518. 
10.412  1 

::S! 

2.081  • 
«,2S3 

3.M3 

1.615 

123.302 

33.176 

307.  MS 

2.«l« 
123.00 
173,2K 

44.  'm 

38,«27    . 
ts.  laMM.«4r. 

3   4*7 

7.«A 
4ii 

3"    -Wfr 
Hi  «r. 

n  »c« 

«!otuw»:.:::::;: :;:::;:::::::;; 
»ip*iii . 

il.230 

<-  '■3.% 

wlpforit.. .:.:.:. :..:.::..:::::::. 

i;/.   772 

5'QniafT 

11  OJU  . 

i.KSfd:::::. :.:.::. .::::::::: 

:"vn4 

Ml .  Hook  ittaiH 

2  '  PprtBfidd 

J2   Sjreitor 

•SUtmie.  of  W«-l 

*Suiistw  of  DaraJ  Ct^tj. 
tSUUfUet  ol  E«tmmbU  Count j. 

4r^ 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  ofpuhlic  schools  of  cities  of  over  SfiOO  inhahiianU,  1&OS-. 

Continued. 


City. 

From 
SUte  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 

From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxee. 

From 

county 

and  other 

taxea. 

From 
all  other 
sources. 

i 

ToUl. 

able     for 
)  use<lar> 
toiCtl>e 

1 

2 

^$18,000 
19,917 
6,925 
8,202 
13,895 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

104 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria 

16,000 
87,478 
10,236 
28,631 

$1,055 

6,316 

499 

789 

899 

$25,055 

113,711 

17,660 

37,522 

65,277 

1 

105 

Anderson                 

1         147. 7€€ 

106 

Brazil 

(0 

27,  ms 

107 

Columbus 

13S,aM 

108 

Elkhart '     

950,483 

A5,.sa< 

10Q 

EI  wood 

110 

Evansville                           

1 

223,692 
172,010 
68,090 
57,413 
946,451 
38,984 
53,276 

215,73* 

111 

Fort  Wayne 

57,466 
13,857 

111,810 
13,834 

2,734 
1,775 

309,308 

112 
113 

Ham  mond 

Huntington..      .           

38,624 

»2,  713 

114 
115 

Indianapolis 

Jefferson  ville 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

177,782 
12,856 
12,057 

744,952 

11,076 
25,219 

12,641 

909 

2,850 

1,445,547 
09.229 

116 

38,369 

9S,G36 

117 



12S,  147 

118 

Logansport . . . .        ' 

119 

Marion 

Michigan  City 

24,947 

67,695 

2,285 

W,927 
39,497 

i&4.eao 

1W 

80,2S3 

121 

Muncie ! 

153,021 

122 

New  Albany 

Peru 

19,491 

48,340 

3,350 

71,181 

192,173 

123 

124 

Richmond 

14,051 
36,625 
48,146 
9,712 
25,116 

69,068 
114,935 
3,997 
19,530 
18, 147 

3,252 
6,831 
6,692 
1,265 

86,371 
172,633 
196.009 
30,507 
46,367 

129, 7S7 

125 

South  Bend 

14,242 
138, 174 

357,039 

126 

Terre  Haute 

278,963 

127 

VIncenncs  ♦ 

35,133 

1?8 

Wabash 

3,104 

51,  747 

1W 

Washington , . . . , 

130 

IOWA. 

Boone 

2,746 
6,947 
8,989 
6,036 
8,034 
14,864 

500 
6,513 

38,930 

605 

1,697 

902 

942 

10,277 

10,967 

42,281 
103,562 
161,076 

70,793 
140,605 
206,883 

18,956 
93,537 
210,800 
117,709 

60,902 

131 

Bu  rlington 

94,918 

129. 82S 

132 

Cedar  Kapids 

151,185 

161,078 

133 

Clinton 

63,8i5 

9t5.453 

134 

Council  Bluffs  ♦ 

122,294 
180,052 

18,039 
B05) 

140.606 

135 

Davenport 

379,927 

136 

Des  Moines: 

Capital  Park 

417 
(85, 

21,671 

137 

East  Side 

1,219 

122,156 

138 

West  Side* 

3S9.426 

139 

Dubuque 

12,418 

165,166 

191 

118, 131 

140 

Fort  Dodge 

141 

Fort  Madison 

2,748 

18,890 

222 

21,860 

142 

Iowa  City 

143 

Keokuk 

3,950 
2,724 
5,051 
2,067 
6,445 
12,737 

3,663 

43,630 

1,125 
2,647 
2,753 
783 
182 
3,083 

183 
221 

1,746 
517 

3,511 
33 
296 
787 

1,406 

3,872 
102 

48,705 
65,845 
66,080 
39,590 
86,780 
199,349 

42,872 
30,633 

38,830 

41,859 

31,762 

14,012 

38,860 

223,476 

33,261 

67,672 

33,856 

30,362 

219,272 

103,883  1 

49,940 

144 

Marshalltown* 

60,474 

145 

Muscatine 

48,276 
36,740 

66,060 

146 

Oskaloosa 

. 

45.357 

147 

Ottumwa*.-. 

79,153 
183,529 

39,126 

86.230 

148 

149  ! 

150  ' 

1 

151 
152 

153  I 

154  ' 

155  , 

156  1 

157  ' 

158 ; 
159 ; 

160  t 

161  , 

162  ; 

Sioux  City 

188,675 

Waterloo: 

East  Side* 

78.940 

West  Side 

30,412 
33,089 

35,706 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

3,995 
2,378 
4,000 
3,002 
2,284 

14,120 
2,958 
6,430 
2,386 
6,152 

11,418 
7,012 

56,241 

Emporia 

38,964 
21,322 

43.633 

Fort  Scott 

2,929 

10,977 

36,280 

208,568 

31.762 

Galena* 

14,831 

Hutchinson 

43.235 

Kansas  City 

298,003 

Lawrence ! 

28,895 
68,370 

Leavenworth 

84,893 

Pa  rsons 

31,367 

75,136 

Pittsburg 

24,210 
191,611 

Topeka 

Wichita 

16,243 
3,644 

343,425 

93,227  1 

153,933 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 

a  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc. 
^  Includes  some  receipts  from  county  and  other  taxes. 
<  Included  in  receipts  from  city  appropriations  or  taxes. 
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cfrteeifU  of  public  st^iooU  of  cities  of  over  SfiOO  ivhahiUinU,  1903-4— 
Continued. 


City. 


From 
State  Ap- 
portioD- 
mentor 
taxes. 


I 


% 


KKXTUCXT. 


]«a     Bowlmc  Gfcen $5,468 

»•     Cotn^toci 47,104 


Co^n^toci 
Fivnkfort 


in 


Lcxm^too.. 
Loots  viDe.. 
Newport  •  . 
Owvnstx>ro. 
Padncab... 


47,104 
0.630 
7,836 
31,148 
156,513 
25,573 
11,123 
15,428 


LOrULUIA. 


172  Baton  Roocre. 
TTl  Nev  Orteaos.. 
114     Shrrreport  •  . 


86,763 
8,638 


MADCE. 


ITS     Aubara 11,136 

B*    AagoBta. 

177     BaoKor 17,053 

Wl     Batfi I       9,132 

Vn    BIddefoRl !      15,867 

ia>  I  LevwtOD 23,084 

m     PortJaDd I 

VB     Rockiaod '       6,650 

»'  ^atcrriUe '      10,177 


XAKTUUtD. 


From  dty      From 
appropri-  ;  county 
atioDs  or   and  other 
taxes.     :    taxes. 


$10,281 
58,246 
3,336 
32,548 
46.569 

462,962 
37.009 
32,148 
30,170  ' 


$5,330 
■'i,*466 


From 
aU  other 
sources.  ' 


ToUl. 


Amount 

avail- 
able   for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year.« 


I 


1187 

4,010 

395 


388.500 

3,500 


32,750 


14,601 


87,854 
25,200 
15,500 
30,500 


16,700 
16,800 


IM    Annapolis 

MS    Baltimore 

18$  1  CmBbertand 

W  I  Fredenek 

U8    Haeerstown !     36,547 

MAASACHrSETTS. 


Mi    Adams 

no    Amesbary 

m     AtHngton 

m    Attleboro 

W    Bererty 

m    Boston 

MS    Brockton 

B$    Brooktine 

1*7  Cambridge... 

Mi    Chkopee 

3»    COntoo 

2W    Daovers 

tn    Everett 

»  FsU  River.... 

W  Fitchbarg. . . . 

305  Framiofham. 

W    Gardner 

5  Glooeester.... 

»  Greenfield.... 

»    HsvertriU 

210  Boljoke. . 

ai  By<fcpark».. 

«1    Uwrence 

«  Uooiniter... 

04    Loved 

2U  Ltud* 

»    IftWen 


I 


318,052       1,110,218  . 


63,200 


I 


40,350  . 
25,600  . 
50.468  :. 
65,382  1 
71,000 


1,278 
412 


1,162 
12, 181 

414 
1,892 

462 


$15,936  , 
114,600 
10,361  ; 
41,850 
78,879 
631,656 
62,996 
45,163 
46,000. 


$17,644 

"'23,' 670 
42,760 
102,620 
756.435 
77,246 
55,516 
50,895 


33,616  . 
1,861 


262 


I 

18,000  I  18,000 

508,879  579.733 

28,606  I  29,277 

I 

44, 148  :  44, 148 


617 

1,150 

309 


104,907 
34,949 
32,517 
53,893 


104,907 
34,949 
32.517 
53,893 


1,582 
9 


24,941  , 
26,986  ! 


25.034 
28,066 


I 


5,978  '  1,434,248  ,  1,434,501 


1,857  j 


101,604  ,   111,780 


.1 


222 
1,031 
622  I 
25,052  j 


53    lUrtboro.* 

2    MiBord... 
28    NitiA.  .. 


176.892 
178.505 
430,191  I 
137.504  ' 

65,463  ! 

45,500  j 

33.521  I 
136,000  I 
355.732  I 
142,732 

48,150 

42.150 
107.212 

50,850  ! 
130,000 
194.567 

47,917 
215,493 

50,000 
370,667 
251,758 


1,447  ; 


136 


1* 

*  54,*294'| 
1,073 

1 

............ .......J 

1,725  I 

1 

53S  1 

: 

1 

503  i 

1,132  1 

500  I 
516  ' 

1 

1,662  ; 


1.444 
2,671 

72 


55.100 
117,756 
84,049 
34,000 
40,500 


1     754 

1,713 

1     150 

179 

40,350 

25,822 

51.499 

67,280 

96,464 

4,993,766 

178,475 

178,505 

484.485 

138,667 

65.463 

45.500 

35.246 

136,538 

355,732 

143,235 

49,782 

42,666 

107,212 

52.294 

132,671 

196,301 

47,917 

215,493 

50,754 

372,380 

251,758 


25,822 
85,349 
81,280 
133.964 
4.998,766 


178,595 
649,006 


437 
574 


55.250 
117,935 
84.049 
34,437 
41,074 


65,463 

45,500 

35,252 

253,742 

355,732 

143,235 

49,782 

42,997 

107,212 

99.794 

132,671 

9)1,500 


215,493 
52,544 
383,380 
251,758 
165,000 
55,250 
117,935 
84,049 
34.437 
41,074 


•  SUtistics  of  1902-3. 

•  Includes  l)alaDces  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc. 
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Continued. 


222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 


246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 

270 
271 
272 
273 
274 


275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
2B3 


City. 


MASSACHU8BTTS— continued. 


New  Bedford . . 
Newburyport. 

Newton 

North  Adams. 
Northampton. 

Peabody 

Pittaflefd 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Revere 

Salem* 

Somerville 

Soutbbridge... 
Springfield  ♦ . . 

Taunton 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Ware.' 

Watertown 

Webster 

Westfield 

Weymouth 

Wobum 

Worcester 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 


From        r-r/^^    ' 
taxes,      sources. 


mCHIQAN. 


Adrian , 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Cr«ek 

Bay  City 

Calumet  school  district. 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Holland 

1  ron  Mountain 

Ironwood 

Isbpeming 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo , 

Lansing^ 

Manistee , 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

Owosso 

Pontiac 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

SaultSte  Marie 

Traverse  City , 

West  Bay  City 


$8,191 


MINNESOTA. 


10,001 
14,950 
29,768 
23,692 
265,831 

9,934 
18,861 
84,275 

6,500 

9,786 
10,052 
20,568 
18,345 
19,710 

8,721 
14,258 

7,957 
13,688 
18,738 

7,684 

5,288 
19,143 

24,985 
17.007 
8,276 
9,000 
13,313 


7,516 

40,759 

4,712 

6,344 


Brainerd 

Duluth 

Faribault 

Mankato 

Minneapolis '    155,340 

St.  Cloud 5,327 

St.  Paul 195.682 

Stillwater 8,657 

Winona 1      19,820 


$301,960 
38.615 

219,951 
90,060 
76,315 
42,000 

123,909 
40,524 

111,000 
89,736 

119,567 

377,029 
26,475 

379,100 

120,515 
65,368 

107,411 
32,500 
47,000 
19.700 
53,965 
64,706 
57,710 

590,920 


27,270 


51,714 
119,486 
65,875 


1,003,  ns 

42,663 
49,827 
278,640 
22,500 
52,144 
42,200 
47,749 
63,642 
93,937 
42,300 
38,883 
39,400 
38.926 
61,032 
28,732 
34,377 
43,390 

94,159 
51.108 
56,104 
20,000 
28,464 


40,042 


$3,203 


$4,716 
2,404  * 


1,370 
951 


1,151 
1,645 


373 


514 


108,068 


2,918 
399 


5,096 
5,345 


773 
8,210 
1,453 


6,897 


7,874 


6,000 


8,777 
220 


I 

2,180  I 
20,841  I 
824,393 
24,425  ' 
340,000 
38. 194 
55,093 


300,985 
22,591 
3,805 


2.335 
5.000 
3,797 


2,013  , 
185 


18 
204 
173 
913 


7.578 
3,093  I 
1,778  , 


433  , 
119 
800  I 
,536 
312  1 
524 


1,187 


$306,666 

ft41,01» 

223,154  ' 

90,000  1 

79,696 

43.136  I 

123,96»  I 

40,542 

111,204 

91,060 

122,125  I 

377,029  I 

26,475 

386,678 

123,608 

67,146 

107,411  \ 

32,933 

47,119 

20,500 

61,521 

65,018 

58,234 

594,818 


37,021 


7,084  ' 
1,923  , 
1,646  I 
4,304  I 
80,709 
188  I 

7,083 ; 

85,463 
200 
502  ! 

28,311 


6,835 

10,535 

15.622 

1,104 

140 

740 

1,531 

3,227 

1,770 

709 


879 

229 

700 

1,124 


5.314 
2,266 
533 
1,463 
8.804 
5 


102 
2,130 


68,790 

136,873 
97,289 

131,084 

1,350,255 

55,708 

76,170 

448,378 
29.200 
67,618 
85,908 
68,317 
80,5»5 

127,392 
68.006 
54,245 
54,403 
53,354 
89,175 
37,643 
47,435 
63,242 

127,921 
69,214 
64,609 
29,700 
42,901 


52,872 

344,010 

30,016 

32,453 

988,537 

32.092 

540.682 

50.750 

77,043 


S31Q,MB 
91,  0» 

9tt.6ai 

125,  «» 

122,  I2S 

377,  09» 

27,  a« 


67,148 
I30,<a3 


64,S 
74,8 

77,  fl 

set,  J 


40,654 


74,090 
138.  IS 
U8,lflB 

1,350, 2SS 
73, 7W 
79,170 
530,278 
40.180 
86, 90S 


96.116 
110. 1« 
238,927 
107.572 
SO.  lis 
54.43S 
68,20 
U6.591 
37,648 
49.441 
83,627 


73,508 
80,571 


47,  J 


103,341 
350.  ISl 

39,114 

45,646 
1,184,5U 

82. 2M 
894, 4U 

65.  e» 
109,912 


*SUti8tics  of  1002-3. 

o  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc. 

t>  Expenditures  for  building  not  controlled  oy  board  of  education. 
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ContinucNi. 


City. 


i    From 

portioo- 
meiit  or 
I    taxes. 

I 


I 


I 


10,843 
7,731 


MlASCKrU. 


From  city      From        p 
appropn-     county     ^11  other 
fttloiisor   •«»d  other  ^'^i^*^ 
taxes.         taxes.    ,  sources- 


Total. 


I 


Amount 

avail- 
able   for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year.« 


I14>n7  . 
14,073  I 
8,627  .. 


11,751 

750  , 


$2,300 
3.133 


91 

Stt 

94 


City  * 


10,491  ; 


32,847 


648  . 


Mob«ty 
St.  '~ 


City. 


14,585  I  (06,332)  3,830 

118,705  t 804,863  '      23,«61  i 

11,638  9,287  507  1 


St.  Joacph. 
St.LoS7. 
9«4alm. 


SprlBcCcM.. 
WetibCtty*. 


45,341 

202,251 

7.«32 

9,438 


208,206*  4,532 

2,044,226  '    435,673  135,156 

<4ff,a32)              ■  15,573  . 
56,136  1  7,813 


$24,661 

28,790  I 
16,3.=* 
34,800    . 

30,908 
43,986  , 
13,605    . 
84,637 
947,229  ' 
29,3S1  f 
16,474    . 
■256,079  ' 
2,S17,306 
71,337  1 
73,387 


$25,283 
34.287 
19,900 


106,320 
44,194 

'"92;2i4 

1,709,186 

31,318 

"*387;322 

3,068,870 

111,076 

91,745 


Butte 

Gnat  Falls. 


»    SouttiOB^tia. 


au 

S3 

m 

S4 

us 


Beitta. 

Coneottt: 

CBiOBdistTfet 

PcoMOok  district  No.  20. 

Dover* 

(Union  district) 


Naihim 

Portsnwth. 
Koctester... 


in  AtisntieClty. 
M  BayoMt..... 
a»  BloonMd... 
Brf 


:Sa:r!: 


|B>  EastOta^F 

Si  Harnsoa* 

»    Hoboken 

»    J«myaty 

£    Ketmey* 

»    LoofBianefa 

»    Mmrflle 

5J,^ont«l^ 

s  s**** 

S'?2S--::::::::: 

*    Perth  Amboy 

g   Bahvay 

•■  ■  TovnorUnfoo... 

w  l^wtoo 

*«   WeitHobokfn... 


48,000 


252,125 

351,581 

88.647 

102,991 

79,348 

87,865 

174,601 

199,601 

660,500 

9K9,963 

136,401 

253,307 

22,346 

72,885 

73,088 

6,106 

18,405 

38,389 

38.380 

35.562 

39.863 

23,000 

23,000 

142.856 

142.856 

69,040 

00.040 

51,464 

77.597 

31,572 

33,250 

123,639 

US,  949 
65.071 
33,598 
323,610 
152, S05 


195,504 

"49,674 

429,164 
267,308 


6.11H 

6,406 

337 


14,000 

216,366 

747,426 

41,963 

98,496 

30,502 

118,621 

44,553 

1,080,208 

68,833 

110,690 

131,409 

32S,525 

47,580 

36,634 

93,076 

30,769 

63.875 

221, 5S3 

72,551 


356,499 
1,567.003 

80.073 
100,426 

30.564 
137. 145 

67.699 
1,299.0^2 

72.401 
12S.26,* 
160.714 
340.953 

84.. ■vH) 

40.320 
lhO.985 

30.769 

89,490 
293,030 


^Statistics  of  1902-3. 

•  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc 

*  Included  in  receipts  from  county  and  other  taxes, 
c  Includes  receipts  from  county. 
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344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 

378 
379 
380 
381 


384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 


394 

395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 


403 
404 


City. 


RlItoSw'j'»*OmcJty|      From     .      Pr«m 

taxes.         taxes.         taxes. 


Albany 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Batavia 

BinehamtoD 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Corning: 

District  No.9 

District  No.  13 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversvllle 

Homellsville 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lansingburg 

Littlefalls 

Lockport ♦ 

MIddletown 

Mount  Vernon 

Newburgh 

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg 

Olean  school  district 

Oswego 

Peeksklll: 

District  No.  7  (Drum  Hill) . 

District  No.  8  (Oakside) . 

Plattsburg 

Port  Jervis 

Poughkeepsic 

Rochester 

Rome  * 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Walcrvllet 

White  Plains 

Y  onkers 


$37,073 
0,488 
15,435 
6,327 
23,853 
145,689 
7,749 

4,315 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Ashevillc.... 

Charlotte 

Concord  ♦ 

Durham 

Greensboro.. 

Newbem 

Raleigh* 

Wilmington. 
Winston 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 


3,811 

7,077 

21,097 

8,366 


9,713 
10,991 
4,835 
9,144 
13,111 
6,786 
13,055 
7,912 
4,225 
11,405 
7,312 
12,229 
12,345 
10,666 
,282.745 
12,041 
6,981 
8,835 
8,259 
11,042 

3,349 

2,600 

5,806 

5,366 

11,381 

73,457 

7,560 

7,601 

14,386 

67,388 

26,250 

25,767 

14,629 

5,563 

782 

24,350 


3,600 
'  6,666' 

*ii,*i62 
*  7,666' 


$279,185 
50,972 
90,000 
34,407 
118,000 
(11,393,016) 
43,500 


21,575 


20,550 
47,007 
102,024 
41,172 


$1,378  I 

21,316  I 

1,300 

2,111 

1,511  I 

518  I 


2,307 
1*286 
"4,'66i 


$316,258 
61,838 
126,751 
42,  OG 
143,964 
1,540,216 
51,767 

28,197 


;  25,647 

I  54,084 

;        128,682 

49,538 


50,960  1 

37,398   . 

17,908   . 

45,045  I. 

81,900   . 

31,278   . 

06,314    . 

45,481  I 

37,818  '. 

54,343  '. 

30,470  .. 
145,773  '. 

80,500  '. 

106,620  I. 

10,736,803  . 

127,812  '. 

45,500  I 

27,245  . 

48, 157  I 

45,000  i. 


$1,506 


206 


753 


060 


21,064 

14,800 

37.282 

28.406 

95,490 

658,125 

36,552 

54,273 

108,000 

416,955 

135,632 

170,500 

66.645 

15,387 

39,721 

318,629 


20,186 


t>3,125 
1,024 


2,772 


6,000 
23,294 
17,000 

2,755 
15,353 


10,500 


14,613 
14,180 


10,948 


14,200 
"'5,034 


525 

340 

2,102 

8,370 

13, 121 

316 

3,332 

213 

1,263 

3,080 

4,414 

4,493 

2,683 

1,331 

400,820 

683 

093 

213 


21 


535 
190 


62,794 
48,738 
24.845 
62,568 
108,132 
38,380 
112,701 
53,902 
43,306 
68,837 
51,196 
162,495 
96,528 
118,617 
420.368 
140,536 
53,927 
36,293 
57.376 
56,577 


857 
2,232 
3,116 

12,426 
2.443 
2,065 

18,455 
4,120 
1,240 
3,878 
2,062 
808 
3,181 
1,923 


1,135 


32,335 


627 


9,600 
37,494 
33,600 

9,316 
26,455 


17,500 


18,186                (31,877)  1,364 

15,335  36,900  | 424 

♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 

o  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc. 

<>  Includes  receipts  from  tuition. 


63.377 
101,273 
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1                        City. 

From 
SUte  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 

From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 

From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 

From 
aU  other 
sources. 

ToUL 

Amount 
avail- 
able for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year.a 

1 

* 

8 

4 

* 

6 

7 

OHIO. 

122,538 
4,552 
5,824 
5,957 
4;  125 
18,224 

t215,728 
33,897 
36,326 

(29,0: 
27,732 
117,271 

$5,117 
2,441 
4,510 

1243,383 
40,890 
46,806 
34,986 
32,213 
139,564 

$395,744 
53.877 

4«ft      AfHafK^ 

fi46' 

») 

4asi     R^ii«iTT 

73,997 

79,109 

47,220 

225,829 

mo     Cambridge* 

410     Cantou 

ai  1      rMiKmtv 



306 
3,571 

«* 

4M       f^TK^n^t^ 

200,327 
180,288 
64,553 
45,645 
9,650 

868,836 

2,020,218 

564,761 

416,583 

(65,4; 

24,076 

95,447 

7,196 

5,709 

2,863 

1,003,239 

2,304.953 

636,510 

467,937 

77,944 

1,009,766 
3,927,407 

4|3     rv^WaiHl 

414     ^^>>ml^w 

415  Dajtoo 

416  East  liTerpool 

706,274 

ii> 

417      EljTia r. 

41»     PiiKlby -  - 

4|«       FTwrnm^ 

4,483 

24,576 

632 

29,691 

44,502 

43f>     namHtoo 

421      IrtMitOD 

7,370 
5,006 

33,022 
40,815 

153 
3,497 

40,545 
49,320 
83,288 
60,231 
89,250 

63,181 

47?     I^nfairter 

41?     I^lma* 

108,676 

4M     I/oratn 

6,932 
8,036 

49,213 
80,043 

4,066 
1,171 

166,067 

4C^     lf*Mftf)i] 

146,314 

W1^     Marittta 

4X7     MATion 

6,927 
7,188 
5,103 
8,823 

51,535 
44,410 

456 
138 
425 
527 

58,918 
51,736 
43,113 
66,738 

90,418 

4W     Watnlfim 

74.284 

429     Middletown 

37,585 
467 

82,798 

4X>     y^^ark 

56,921 

4U     Pfc^na 

4>1     Poftfmoath , . . ,                  

4,895 
10,730 
18,165 
8,055 
4,872 
94.307 
5,643 
4,779 
3,870 
34,083 
11,752 

5,406 
7,065 

4,938 
37,110 

97,650 

28,195 

32,250 

8,690 

11,344 

12,793 

10,076 

11,432 

7,824 

7,064 

29,092 

9,928 

7,213 

8,738 

10,404 

7,940 

20,970 

42,496 

40,057 

11,826 

10,610 

29,204 

30,010 

(29,  a 
46,557 

147,078 
50,280 
32,000 

710,474 
42,751 
18,007 
28,820 

208,327 
75,606 

18,750 
60,713 

13,179 
194,622 

180,922 
127,162 
114,904 
27,278 
46,628 
47.758 
46,290 
36,816 
20,000 

») 

15,139 

516 

2,450 

455 

49,419 
57,803 

167,603 
58,900 
36,872 

813, 180 
50,062 
22,841 
34,317 

232,855 
89,970 

24,433 
67,778 

31,950 
431,869 

363,365 
156,916 
149,935 
36,979 
62,392 
61,547 
57,869 
48,599 
27,824 
20,864 
122,915 
35,747 
22,224 
40,488 



4B     Sandmlnr 

109,275 

4M      Anrtn«fyii| 

239,916 

435     SieolwnTiUe 

110 

64,900 

«»      THBn 

417     ToIrIo 

1,110 

7,280 
1,668 
31 
1,627 
445 
2,612 

825,621 

40       WaiTHl 

56,656 

43^      Wtf41atnn 

24 

71.644 

440     Xmia ,       > 

90,588 

441     Yoonciitown 

337,290 

413     ZaiMTillr 

124,950 

OCLABOMA. 

4<3     Guthrie* 

268 

28,950 

444     OUahirma  City 

167,778 

OKSGON. 

445     Astoria 

13,674 
196,714 

80,608 

1,550 

1,017 

519 

150 
3,423 

4,187 

32,544 

446     Finland 

660,335 

nSSSThTASlA. 

447     ADegbenj 

448     Anmtovn . . . 

242,353 

449     Altoona 

1,764 
492 

4,420 
996 

1,503 
351 

191,549 

4S0     BearerFalls 

36,979 

451     Braddoek 

121,744 

4S9    Bradford* 

10^,542 

4S3     BatJer 

66,106 

454    r«ri^4WM|a)e 

455    Carttefe 



34,800 

is,  800 

457    Cbeeter 

86,55*1 
25,819 
14,262 
28,000 
36,838 
44,236 
68,782 
157,683 
168,574 
40,047 
40,104 
129,179 
80,761 

7,272 

331,531 

456    Columbia 

42,613 

499    DanTfUe 

749 
3,750 

29,632 

410    I>nboiB 

. 

41,988 

0tl     Donroorp  *.....,......   . . . . ,   . 

42    Pnqmvmp 

72 

1,521 

420 

547 

166 
4,349 
2,219 
1,783 

605 
9,509 
2,523 

52,795 
91,439 
204,948 
210,^50 
53,656 
51,409 
167.892 
113,294 

74,397 

46    EaiUm 

130,199 

414    Erie 

228,113 

4C    Harrfebuig 

275,496 

m    Hazdtoo 

72,641 

m    Hom«at««d 

51,409 

4tm    JdUMtown 

218. 102 

m    Laacaater 





177,012 

•8UtistiC8  0f  19QZ-3. 

D>  1904— VOL  2  M 13 


a  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc 
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470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
600 


liOl 
£02 
503 
£04 
£05 
508 
607 
608 
609 
610 


611 
612 
513 
614 


615 


616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 

622 
623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
£30 
631 
632 


City. 


ment  or  i     ^ 


From        v^rt-. 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Mahanoy  City 

Meadvme 

Mount  Carmel 

Nanticolce* 

Newcastle 

Norristown 

OUCity* 

PhUadelphia 

PboenixTille 

PittsbuiTg 

Pitta  ton* 

Plymouth 

Potts  town 

Pottoville* 

Reading 

Scranton 

ShamoUn 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

South  Bethlehem  * 

Steel  ton 

Sunbury 

Tituaville 

Warren* 

Weetchester 

WUkesbaire 

Wilkinaburg 

Williamsport 

York 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Central  Falls 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Providence 

Lincoln 

Newport 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Warwick 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville* 

Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga. 
Clarksville... 

Jackson 

KnoxvlUe 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Austin 

Beaumont... 

Cleburne 

Corsicana... 

Dallas 

Denison 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth. 
Gainesville.. 
Galveston... 
Houston 


114,090 
28,013 
11,833 
8,865 
10,008 
10,295 
22,410 
15,426 
11,052 


$43,838 
134,009  I 
26,177  i 

34,310  ; 

18,633 
27,652 
108,774 
68,623 
47,50? 


8,780 

13,114 

48,500 

121,453 

28,626 
17,862 
13,185 
20,311 
91,477 
20,028 
48,317 
48,339 
17,875 
46,330 
91,100 

*SUtistics  of  1902-3. 
,  a  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipts,  loans,  etc. 


6,854 
236,280 

9,645 

9,958 
12,522 
13,393 
60,000 
82,527 
16,320 

7,664 
17,262 
10,193 
10,558 

8^201 

7,635 

7,891 

36.112 

10,358 

25,287 


19,958 
1,327,297 
17,616 
18,943 
34,108 
39,348 
198,366 
324,319 
35,917 
29,514 
36,149 
28,567 
42,689 
23,737 
36,949 
41,432 
36,934 
139,655 
62,663 
78,036 


7, 
5, 
4, 
5, 
3, 
7, 
9, 
32, 
7, 
8, 


100  ; 

200  I 
478 
099 
148 

226 


11,776 
5,46<» 

4,878 


8,672 


1,925 

7,709 

1,900 

ft  107,091 

ftlll,984 


22,310 
13.324 
10,620 

9,646 
43,190 
15,390 
16,340 
28,140 

7,840 
25,915 
45,265 


34,872 
48,600 
29,667 
48,738 
16,000 
98,604 
137,062 
704,897 
50,200 
76,334 


18,163 
13,284 
7,373 


5,529 
355 
5,014 
2,519 
409 
1,465 
3,191 


TotaL 


AntotzDt 

avail- 
at>le  for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year.* 


f 

S58,e»l  J 
167,642  L- 

38,385  I 

48,189  ;.-. 

31,160  f 

38,356  '.  .  . 
132,649  I 

87,»0  I 


»l^lft% 


33,418 


S724 


.1     119,718 
ill' 


27,536  I  22.794 

1,683,295      2,439,lfl» 


29.618 
46,630 


213  i 


16,972 

3,925 

431 

1,911 

279 

95 

l,7n 

198 


275,338 
410,771 
52.668 
39,302 
53,690 
38,875 
55,018 
32,934 
45,150 


40  ! 


3,097 
2,533 
2,562 


55,906 


7,558 
2,774 
1,768 


I        1,862 

8,036  ; 

7,782 

32,544         12,722 

2,479  1 

1,547 


44,919 
3,524 


7,391 


13,609 
12,031 
43,241 


2,lrt8 
212 
810 


5,557 
956 
430 

2,973 

23 


5,424 


2,136 
5,541 


44,825 
178,763 

75,5»4 
105,885 
110,479 


49,530 
56,574 
35,913 
53,837 
21,010 
113,866 
154,736 
782,562 
60,528 
86,476 


68,639 
29,  MO  * 
13.269  ' 
15,242 


64,e01 


1,056 


708  I 


408 
2,755 
4,147  1 


1,497  I 

703  I 
161  j 
16,479 

"""rJo'i 

2,066  1 


20,958 
28,530 
60,391 
161,132 
233,437 

51,992 
33,354 
24,725 
30,767 

136,164 
36.121 
64,818 
92,958 
26,123  I 
75,730  I 

142,578  I 


29,ftl» 
»O.St5 


412,627 

790,647 

74.2Sa 

202,  US 

10«.I73 

S7,tei 

83,451 

32,1»4 

00,613 


196,900 
138,  440 
153,342 
203,302 


54,  M4 
106,506 
54,121 
66,252 
26,918 
158.429 
233.190 
905,767 
63,030 
103,975 


86.985 
31,022 
14,457 
15,649 


66,904 


53,000 
25,366 
34,783 
60,398 
265,245 
233,437 

61,.'i94 

106.354 
27,245 
31,442 

166,236 
43,193 

115,242 
96,968 
31,487 
94,093 

169,«(» 


ft  Includes  receipts  from  county. 
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Takb  S,—Siaiuiie9  <rf  neeipU  of  pMie  wdkooU  of  cities  cf  ever  SjOOO  inhabitaniSy  19aS-Jh- 

CoDtinued. 


City. 


taxes. 


From 

county 

•odotber 

taxes. 


From 
all  other 
sources. 


Total. 


'  Amount 
I    avail* 
able  for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
,    year.a 


TKXAS — conUnced. 

ai     L«jvdo 

SM     PaleetiDe $11,815  10,174 

«».  Paris 13,190  15,000 

at     San  Antonio 56,630  i  »,502 

B7     Sberman 11,725  1  24,524 

S»    Tyler* 8,870  1  14,852 

sat     Waco 20,525  1  38,273  | 

rrjLH-  I 

Ml     OfPden 24,361'  «3,675  ! 

Hk     SaltLakeCity n,942  291,1«3 


S8B3 
1,020 

397  I 


72  , 
616  ■ 


17,432 
65,939  , 


$837 


10,188  I 

2,000  I 

326  1 

4,962  I 

3,709  I 
11,398 


$14,610  , 
22,719  I 

29,200 ; 

166,717  I 
38,249  < 
24,120 
64,396 


109,177 
440,442 


$16,311 
23,542 

254,' 56i 
38,249 
25,800 

118,672 


110,169 
449,330 


»C     Barre* 

SO     Burliiwtoci . 
Mi    Rutland.... 


3,489 
2,432 


TIBGIKIA. 


543 
516 

k; 

Ml 

w 

SSI 

sa 
m 


US 
5» 
SI 


7,227 
7,555  I 

10, 150  I 
5,496  > 
6,274 

18,272  ; 


Alexandria , 

DanTiDe 

LjDchbarg 

Manchester* 

Nemport  News 

NortSfc 

P^terslmrr 11,396 

PortaoKMitb 6,978. 

Rkfamoad 37,306 

Roanoke 9,832 

wabbixgton. 

Ballard , 

Beningham 45,550  , 

E^rwett 

Seattle 207,969 

Spokane 100,302   . 

Tac<wia 124,511 

WftUa  WaUa 32,043   . 

WK9T  TIBODOA. 

rharbstoo 

WuntlDrton , 

PsricerMJorx 

Wheeling 


55,000 
38,500  , 


16,150 
16,500 
34,700 
8,267 
23,735 
€0,522 
12,784  • 
13,757  , 
143,446 
35,244 


I 


46,8S2  ^ 
*3i4,*938" 
'179,096* 


52 
6,680" 


172,262 

2,827  ; 
21,798  I 


6,433 

46,296 

5,085  , 

18,770 

7,349  ; 

64,310  1 

?1,857  ; 

91,984  ; 

5,313 


wiscovsts. 


m 

iS7 

m 
m 
sn 
sn 

S73 

n 

S74 

$75 
SK 
577 

sn 
s» 
m 
m 
ss 
m 


AWiiPton 

Ashland 

Beloit 

niipwjwa  Falls 

EsulTaire 

Fopod  du  Lac 

Green  Bay 

JtocsTille 

,  Kenosha 

UCrosae 

Msdiaon 

'  Manitowoc 

Usrlnette 

.  Merrill ,_ 

MOaaaJEse 191,946 

jHhkosh 17,785 

^•cine 20,896 

8heboy|3«i 15,929 

,  Stereo*  Point 7,881 

oopwior 

Wstertown 7,056 

.  ^tUHau I      11,183 


9,677 
9,084 
9,062 
6,383 
12,678 
11,469 
12,636 
8,193 
5,857 
18,503 
10,426 
8,227 
9,500 
6,420 


WTOMIXG. 


Oieyenne. 


5,€0l 


48,000  ; 
53,262  I 
45,203 
16,700 
58,000  I 
54,500  t 
41,331  , 
30,000  I 
25,767  I 
61,500  , 
40,000  i 
37,760  I 

35,000  ; 

12,000  I 

460,000  ! 

73,165  I 

47,954  I 

39,031 

30,150  I 

155,951 

8,920  I 

40,000 


11,133 

10,000 

9,131 

7,300 

15,232 

11.180 

14,855 

8,741 

9,000 

22,476 

12,417 

9,836 

13,000 

7,760 

229,890 

21,220 

43,450 

25,964 


I 


I 


26,400 


19,925 
8,358 
11,786 


6,038  , 


6,283  ' 
6,660 


276  t 
2,055 

303 
776  I 

] 


417 


3,246 
1,187 


3,567 

23,450 

2,281 

606 


3,000 


1,720 
1,967  \ 


28,436 
2,570 
1,577 
1,008 

34,222 

22,342 
1,757 
9,433 
2,972 
1,793 
6,791 
1,925 
1,800 
607 

12,413 

970 

2,. 529 

2,007 

5,112 

6,028 

512 

495 


316 


39,563 
64,772 
47,502 


23, 3n 
24,331 
46,905  ' 
14,068  ' 
30,785 
78,794  ' 
24,597  j 
20,735 
183,996 
46,263 


43,855  ! 

92,484  1 
116,903 
533,154 
296,014 
306,709 

54,447, 


55,729 
23,855 

78,692 
115,808 


97,246 
74,916 
64,973  ' 
31,391  1 

120,132 
99.491 
70,579 
56,367  . 
44,596  ! 

104,272 
68,634  • 
57,748 
99,300 
26,787 

894,249 

113,140 
*  114,829 
82,931  ' 
43,153  i 

181.904  I 
24,846  J 
63,464 


38,355 


40,323 
64,772 


23,377 
24,6n 
46,996 
15,225 
36,867 
79,534 
24,597 
22,862 
186,746 
49,446 


43,855 
223,994 
129,816 
1,017„572 
512,307 
319,496 
123,596 


121,639 
51,072 
100,514 
154,144 


134,310 
85,569 
84.019 
45.885 
131,717 
119,771 
70,815 
57, 0«) 
67,168 
149,687 
105,783 
72.556 
61,800 
30,746 
1,246.371 
123,210 
150.507 
14^.343 
60,056 
211.809 
39,087 


I 


*  SUtistks  of  1902-3. 

*  Includes  balances  brought  forward,  receipu,  loans,  etc. 

*  Does  not  indude  amount  to  be  expended  (or  permanent  improvements. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabiiamiSt 

1903-4- 


aty. 


Perma- 
nent in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
Improve- 
ments. 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


Total. 


Anniston 

Birmingham. 
Hunts^Ue... 

Mobile* 

Montgomery. 
Selma 


11,175 


Tucson. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Springs. 
Little  Rock.. 
Pine  Bluff... 


CAUFOSNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles... 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Riverside  t» 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose 

Stockton 


25     VaUejo. 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47  I 
481 

49  ! 

50  I 
61  : 

52  I 

53  I 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Springs 

Cripfje  Creek  school  district  ♦ . 

Denver 

Leadville 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  20 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol. 

Danbury  c 

Hartford 

Manchester: 

Town  schools  ♦ 

Ninth  district 

Meriden 

Mlddletown 

Naugatuck  ♦ 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Norwalk 

Norwich: 

Central  district 

West  Chelsea  district 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Vernon 

Wallingford  (central  district  ♦) . 

Waterbury 

Windham  «-* 


15,250 
* "3,066 

8,126 


5,108 
8,000 
7,526 


19,287 
62,629 
7,875 
45,185 
43,089 
13,000 


18,467 


39,754 
23,000 
50,448 


11,415 

43,599  I 

625  I 

6,751  I 

8,641 

3,000 


4,996 


3,804 
6,000 
16,561 


5,038 

28,266 

783 

69,506 

514,839 

25,122 

103,578 

10,000 

21,144 

9,733 

63,550 

2,425 

7,848 

8,695 


16,139 


134,971 
1,077 

46,973 
21,619 


65,466 
8,176 


1,148 


I 


83,512 
88,000 
30,086 
69,910 
538,141 
283,756 
65,604 
32,496 
121,234 
60,618 
946,997 
103,083 
66,292 
23,741 


117,186 
91,951 

626,065 
34,357 

71,295 
98,171 


38,773 
150,050 
28,523 
38,414 
260,468 

11,215 
20,241 
68,155 


26,289 
23,000 
8,299 
31,813 

136,234 
65,210 
14,005 
15,779 
29,873 
15,802 

249,817 
21,906 
16,746 
22,570 


54,665 


270,217 
19,965 

41,260 
34,273 


12,295 
52,850 
11,042 
27,834 
165,011 

3,778 
6,510 
22,143 


2,497 
17,266 
19,117 

8,294 


34,000 


33,120 
68,801 
305,901 
41,856 
48,672 

23,102 
11,001 
70,354 
28,735 


15,288 
34,129 
tf 105,968 
19,334 
18,361 

14,939 
6,775 
22,478 


1,337 
36,957 


28,326  I 
128,359 
22,200  1 


.1. 


9,476 
96,897 
12,278 


$212 


1,012 


(•) 
5,850 


5,579 


75,000 
1,373 


2,872 


1,091 


500 
14,037 


350 


3,076 

5,220 

987 

951 


867 


3,000 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 

o  Included  in  other  items. 

6  Statistics  for  Riverside  school  district  only. 


Sll,877 

1CW,22B 

S,SO0 

51,730 


37,009 

74,747 
28,500 


115,851 
138,aB» 

39,  ]« 

m,22» 

1,189,214 

379,917 

183,277 

56,275 
177,830 

76,153 

1,335,364 

128,787 

89,881 

55,406 


187,990 

163,773 

1,034,125 

55,399 

150,528 
154,063 


51,068 

260,466 

47,741 

66,748 

439,516 

17,839 
26,751 
90,648 


48,417 

106,503 

434,355 

81,2M 

76,178 

38,041 

16,776 

127,609 

86,727 


39,139 
265,213 
34,478 


r  Statistics  of  town  of  Danbury. 

i  Does  not  include  interest  on  Indebtedness. 

e  Includes  Willimantic.  • 
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of  txpendihtres  of  puUie  9(hooU  of  cities  of  over  SfiOO  inhabiiantSf 
JSO^i— Continued. 


City. 


PemnA-    I 


DKLAWAKE. 


M     WOmiiigton. 


$1,353  !      1141,740 


msT^icr  or  coluvbia. 
55     Wttshingtoo 


I 


280,483 


Key  West 

PetmcoU»... 
Tampa* 


I 


2,547 
3,347  I 
5,254  , 
17,434  , 


Athens.. 

Atlanta. 


BnmswKk. 
C^ifaiinbaai.. 


«    Mae<Mi4 

m    Saraimab/*  . 


32,606 
6,105 
15,060 
18,500 
6,696 
5,000  ! 


I 


C    Aoise. 


70 
7\ 
73 
73 
74 

n 

2 

7» 

m 

81 

83 

83 
84 

15 

81 
87 

m 

m 
m 
fi 
» 

13 
•4 

% 

fS 

r 

IB 
« 
100 
101 
H3 


Alton 

Aurora: 

East  Side.. 

West  Side. 

BeOerille 

BloomfnirtoD . . 

CairoTT^ 

Champaign  *.. 


26,000 

I 

I 

»,338  I 

9,433  I 


2,384  . 

64,603  ; 

2,001 


Dani 
Decatur. 

Dixoor 

North  Dixon 

EMtSt.Loals 

KlgtT^ 

Eranstoo: 

District  No.  74  (North  Evans- 
ton> ' 

District  N0V75 *.!!".!]."!."!  1  ]!!!!." ' 

Dktrict  No.  76  (South  Evans-  ' 

ton) ■ 

Fweport.... I 

Gaiesburg 

Jsrtsonville 

JoU«t 

Kankakee 

Kevsnee 

Uislle , 

Uncotn 

lUttoon 

Moline 

Otuwa 

Pekia 

Peoria 

Q«1WT , 

Rockford I 

Rock  Island I 

SprfngfieM , 

Stnator ; 

Wsok^an* 


l,944,3n 
9,350 
42,772, 


90 
664'; 


905,175 


n,925 
10,000 
34,073 
19,517 


20,324 
£178,660 
74,172 
10,182 
30,006 
^73,963 
105,000 


35,870 


32,634 

42,155 
20,218 
36,930 
64,739 
31,538 
22,065 
5,284,664 
37,508 
53,553 
12,792 
8,352 
96,268 
67,720 


59,501 


940  , 
3,500  , 
33,438 
20,106  , 
28,974 
38,725  < 
7,683 
2,921 
3,428  ; 


47,991 

24,872 
31,910 
50,102 
43,296 
61,304 
24,404 
26,609 
17,651 
22,352 


24,897 


1,043 
75,065 
38,877 
14,207  1 

2,608  < 
55,690 

5,222  ' 
53,505 


59,194 
26,632 
20.870 
181,314 
61,044 
80,382 
53,811 
92,921 
28,501 
23,885 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 


Evening 
schools. 


$1,015 


(«0 


C) 


$65,727 


300,696 


11,041 

i,n2 

4,009  ' 
1,607 


2,019 
22,935 
18,160 

2,156 
11,949 

6,175 
17,152 


23,696 


18,114 


14,449 

7,939 

9,903  , 

26,936    

14,029  ! 

11,922  ; 

2,022,114  112,579 

10,423  I 

18,151  ! 

3,135  ! 

3,641  !. 
106,534  ; 
36,805  '. 


373 


31,412 

I 
10,619  ' 
9,'i39 
21,258 
23,025 
33,039 
10,649 
14,624 
7,500 
2,297 


I 


23.546  . 

12,522  . 

5,518  .. 

58,764  . 

19,701 :. 

23,172  i 

28,465  '. 

34,250  '. 

11,664  '. 

8,429  i. 


84 ; 


•  Statistics  for  1908^. 

•  Statistics  of  Duval  County. 

»  SUtistics  of  Escambia  County, 
clndodes  salaries  of  clerks  and  Janitors. 


Total. 


$224,835 


9,299  !      1,585,653 


85,513 
15,149 
43,435 

38,558 


22,343 
234,212 
98,446 
27,406 
69,457 
66,834 
127,152 


85,566 


60,066 

66,037 
28,157 
49,217 

156,368 
48,468 
33,987 
9,363,728 
57,371 

114,476 
15,927 
12,083 

203,175 

105,189 


138,994 

36,431 
45,049 

104,796 
86,429 

123,785 
73,779 
48,916 
28,072 
28,087 


107,637 
39,154 
27,431 
315,164 
119,622 
117,845 
84.974 
182,  «61 
45,387 
85,819 


d  Included  in  other  items. 
«  Statistics  of  Bibb  County. 
/  Statistics  of  Chatham  County, 
f  Not  including  North  Dixon. 
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Table  Q.—Siaiistieg  of  expefidiiures  of  jniblie  schools  of  cUies  of  over  SflOO  inMahiitmUy 

1905-4— Continued. 


City. 


Perm*- 

nentin- 

Testmentfl 

andlastiiig 

improve- 

inentA. 


Teaching 
andsu- 
perviaioD. 


Corrent 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


TotaL 


104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Brazil 

Columbus 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne... 

Hammond 

Huntington 

Indianapolis... 
Jefferson  ville.. 

Kokomo , 

Lafayette 

Logansport 

Marion 

Michigan  City. 

Muncie , 

New  Albany... 

Peru 

Richmond 

South  Bend.... 
Terre  Haute... 

Vincennes* 

Wabash 

Washington... 


130 
131  I 
132 
133 
134 

135  ! 

136  I 

137  i 

138  ! 

139  I 

140  I 

141  I 

142  1 

143  ' 
144 
145  , 
146 
147 

148 ; 

149! 
150 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
150 
160 
161 
162 


Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs 

Davenport 

Des  Moines: 

Capital  Park. 

East  Side 

West  Side*.. 

Dubuque 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

Marshalltown  ♦  .. 

Muscatine 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa* 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo: 

East  Side*... 

West  Side.... 


Atchison 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Galena* 

Hutchinson... 
Kansas  City.. 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth. 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 

Wichita 


KENTUCKY. 


163  Bowling  Green. 

164  j  Covington 

165  I  Frankfort 


S2,546 
7,349 
5,000 

11,225 
2,766 


$17,579 
56,050 
16,951 
24,324 
41,333 


$4,930 
17,694 
3,dS0 
8,356 
18,355 


28,664 
91,658 


16,500 
373,269 
31,155 
25,756 


146,487  i 
101,026  I 

35, 410  i 

30,382 
527,446 

24,806  ! 

33,035  i 


51,507 
29,218 
22,681 
31,454 
239,799 
4,967 
15,654 


20,000 


1,873 
53,437 


15,000 
47,775 
28,658 
6,000 
1,214 


3,237 

23,724 

2,505 

7,882 


42,323 

4,156 

9,265 

170,611 

10,886 


17,426 


9,176 
9,000 
23,590 

9,260 
7,780 


6,134 

1,066 

206 


500 
45,950 


12,128 
29,808 
21,950 
120.039 
50,050 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


9,267 
2,666 


58,017  I 
28,253  I. 
54,193 
39,866 
24,200 
55,e06  I 
80,972 
129, 717 
23,575 
29,957 


45,452  I. 


21  524  i. 

12,107  I. 

9,700  I. 

21,846  ;. 
47,228 
37,811 

5,180 ;. 

11,576  ,. 


28,412 
66,784 
81,099 
50,624 
77,358 
117,267 

10,756 
53,316 
141,760 
74,870 
27,677 
14,180 
24,797 
35,161 
35,783 
37,833 
28.150 
54,213 
99,501 

25,370  ! 
17,063  1 


13,042 
34,288  , 
40,532 
22,844  I 


46,078  , 


5,656  , 
26,849  I 
62,485 
22,150 


.1. 


6,576 


12,282  . 

21,553  !. 

28,247  ;. 

13,365  I. 

17,534  ;. 

51,009  '. 

10,136  '. 

7,529  . 


20, 
26, 
23, 
10, 
20, 

129, 

23, 

«37, 

17, 

22, 

101. 
65, 


811 ; 

989  I 

058 ; 

165  I 
925  . 
094  ' 
330 
549  i 
686 
170 
095 
933  I 


10,133  . 
12,973  . 

6,881  . 

4,242  . 

7,952  . 
74,556  . 
11,  ZW  . 
17,657  .. 
20,268    . 

4,330  I. 
53,138  . 
33,362  . 


13,897  ; 
83,874  ' 
17,384  : 


,921 

,484 


$327 


69 
000 


200 


a  Includes  clerk  hire. 


e2,«4 


2afi.9ee 
221,  ms 

78,336 

,143,722 

61,018 

74,445 

n).02i 


123,409 
65. 704 
77,  SH) 

IDS,  410 
33.900 
«e,4S2 

17S.OI4 

196,786 
34,755 
42,747 


44,091 

124, ;» 

134,23S 
8i,3S0 


205,066 

29.568 

89,430 
374, 8S6 
117.906 


20,756 


47,443 
74,702 
66,  OR) 
50,691 
80.747 
174, 100 

44.766 

32,372 


37.07S 
41.028 
30.145 
14.407 
29,377 
249,600 
34,580 
67,334 
68,752 
48,450 
274,272 
149,345 


15.818 
100,825 
23,670 
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Xailb  9. — Si^tiatiea  of  txpendUitres  of  pMie  othooU  of  cities  of  over  SflOO  inKahiiantSf 

id(»-4— OoBtinued. 


Ctty. 


Perm*- 
nentin- 


ftndlastii^ 

improve- 

menta. 


TMudiing 
andsu- 
penriaioii. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


Total. 


KKXTtJcrr— continued. 

Hcadenon 

l<fTtngtop 

LooisTflle 

Newport* 

Owensboro 

Padtacah 


LOUiaiASA. 


m    Baton  Rouge, 
ns  -  New  Orleans.. 

174  I  Bhreveport... 


175  ,  Aabam 

171  •  Augusta 

in  '  Banfor 

m     BatE 

XTIj  Biddefonl.. 
Mi  '  LewistocL.. 
la    Portland... 

«B-  RocUand.. 

lO  •  WaterriUe. 


MAXTLAXD. 


,  Annapolis... 

Baltimore... 
1  Ctmibeclaad. 
1  rrederiek  ... 

Haeentovn. 


MASSACBUSKrrs. 


W 
ttf 

w 

in 
If? 


XH 


210 

m 
as 
m 

2M 

TU 

tm 
w 
>u 
HI 

» 

SI 
20 
2& 


Adan» 

Amesboiy.. 
Aiiington.. 
Attleboro.. 

Bereiiy 

Boa  too 

Brockton.. 
BrooUiDe.. 
Cambridce. 

Chelsea 

Chicopee . . . 

ClintoQ 

Danven 

Everett 

FaU  River.. 
Fitchb 

'n     _ 

nardner. 

Glooceater 

GreenlMd 

BarerhiU 

Holvoke 

Hyde  Park ».. 

Lawrence 

LeomiBsteT. . . 

Lovefl 

Lynn  ♦ 

lUKkn 

Mariboro 

Vedfoid 

Melroae 

HiUoid 

iNttick 

New  Bedford . . 

Newbnryport. 
I  NevtoD 


S02,987 

2,301 
2,500 


0,906 
3,000  I 


35.288 
2,7«3 


1,500 
15,675 


1&5 
17,708 


1,568 


91,000 
14,000 
36,210 
1,804,788 
14,348 
9,218 
120,616 


635 
82,334 


$30,927 
65,422 

«7,515 
52,296 
27,165 
35,000 


18,000 
421,2^ 
30,000 


38,188 


$4,633 
14,582 
139,955 

8,268 
5,916 
12,500 


$71  I 
5,384 


55,065 
25,125 
34.903 
40,219 


16.800 
17,120 


7,568 
1,156,840 


19,867  I 


1,665 

57,C68 
2,821 
14,001 


24,284  I 
2,579 
11,000  I 


13,506 
4,607 


.1 


35,311 
11,802  i 


11,452 
20,241 


28,436 
18.340 
37,432 
35,265 
48,911 
2,519,365 
134,018 
122,557 
347,200 
80,054 
38,016 
29,547 
23,178 
96,075 
230.713 
98,061 
33,578 
28,253 
3,436 
26,538 
102,247 
130,285 
42,500 
154.424 
30,380 
222,075 
188,515 
127,746 
38,034 
75,868 
57,559 
23,810 
28,840 
177,009 
30,976 
170,499 


109,375 
4,750 


8,595 


2,500 
250 


18,378 
7,031 
7,114 

11,500 


500 
2,000 


6,525 
7,502 


2,063 
188,553 


10,539 


3.326 
3,362 


11,418 
7,392 
12,941 
22,411 
26,361 

557,268 
42,867 
44,789 

116,616 
41,717 
25,336 
14,694 
9,211 
51,247 

111,580 
27,166 
15.443 
13.873 
37,813 
15,109 
25,327 
49,520 
8,500 
50,282 
18.235 

124,881 
57,000 
43,138 
16,388 
27,709 
21,719 
10,627 
12,223 
86,488 
9,684 
55,094 


406 


907 
1,503 
117,345 
2,749 
1,826 
10,196 
1,616 
2,111 
1,258 


1,556 

13,439 

3,141 

761 

853 

378 

385 

2,276 

a3,793 

1,200 

10,786 

1,301 

24,945 


2,826 
760 
700  ! 


9,197  : 
359  ' 
861  I 


•SUtisties  of  1902-3. 

•  Expended  for  teaching  only. 

*  Esomated  expenses  for  current  year. 

«  ExpeiMlitiires  for  buildings  are  not  under  control  of  board  of  education. 


$35,5e0 
80,075 

615,841 
63,410 
35,382 
50,000 


543,008 
38,000 


46,783 


108,731 
34,949 
32,517 
53,719 


24,915 
40,387 


9,806 
1,375,700 


16,306 
23,603 


40,350 

25,732 

74,373 

73,573 

112,991 

4,998.766 

193.983 

178.300 

594.628 

132.387 

65,463 

45,499 

33.024 

230,112 

355.732 

143,235 

49.782 

42,979 

103.312 

99,600 

1.32.671 

197. 599 

52, 200 

239,776 

52.498 

382,901 

245,515 

173.710 

55.182 

117,935 

83,975 

34.437 

41,063 

308.005 

e  41,019 

238,346 
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Table  9. — Siatisties  of  expenditures  of  pMie  schooU  of  cities  of  over  SflOO  inhabiiarUgt 

id05-4— Continued. 


284  Jackson 

285  Meridian 

286  1  Natchez 

287  I  Vicltsburg 


*StatiBtiC8  of  1902-3. 


o  Salaries  only. 
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9. — Simiisiia  of  expenditures  of  public  sdyooiU  of  cities  of  over  SfiOO  inKobiiamts, 
idO^-^— CoDtinued. 


City. 


Pemia- 
menta.     I 


Cartba^ 

H*iifiib«l . 

JcOersonCitT 

Joplm 

KuuasCity. 

Moberty* 

St.Cbarte«*. 
St.  Joarph... 
St^lxmah 


-I 


$12 

540 

4,810  i 

370,644  I 

1,048 ; 

1,<B2 

225 ; 

953,810 
35,865  I 

^rlniEfield I  8,419  ! 

We*>bCity* 1,065 


MOXTAXA. 


in     Butte. 


Gnat  FmJla. 


XEBmASKA. 


306  ■  Omaha 

Sooth  Omaha. 


XII 

3n 

3U 

315 
3M 


XXW  HAMFSHimK. 

Berfin.. . .. 

C<Hieiitd: 

rnioD  district 

Benacook  district  No.  20. 

Dover* 

Keene(Unioo  district) 


i  Hanebester.. 

;  Nashua 

.  Portsmooth. 
'.  Roc^iester... 


90,263 
4,958 
1,522 


5,073 
45,544 
15,550 


1,6^ 


12,463 
4,802 


XEW  JEKSCT. 


31S' 

3I» 

3Bi 

m\ 

322! 
33' 

3M! 

a- 

Ol 

xa, 

SB 
IK 

s; 
n 
a» 

MO 
Ml 
lO 


AUaoticCity.... 

Bayoone 

BloomSeld 

Bridcetoo 

CaoKicii 

Cast  Orange 

;  Etixafceth 

!  Barnaon* 

;  Hobokcn 

■  i<r»yCity , 

Kearney  • 

.  LoDKBraDcb 

■  MillTille 

.  MoDtdair 

,  Morrlstown 

.  X«»art 

'  NcvBmnswick. 

'  Oranee 

,  PaaSc 

,  Patwaoo 

i?mh  Amboy... 
<  PbiDiMbiirg 

Rahway."!!!!' 
p  Torwn  of  Union . . 

'  Tiwton 

I  WestHoboken.. 


26,132 
8,919 


10,000 

18,486 

2,000 

10,048 

•  11,141 

25,627 

8,297 

2,000 

140,000 

172,906 

33,500 

12,324 


IfEW  TOKX. 


MSi 


Albany 

Amsterdam. 


6,330 
'2i5,'34i' 


21,922 
34,038 


38,717 

1,562 

14,109 


23,307 
78,415 


3,716 
12,361 


124,845 
30,857 
10,505 
51,458 

506,251 
16,547 
10,083 

155,751 

1,313,054 

30,793 

40,500 

13,?I0 


38,000 
174,594 
48,885 
55,297 


112,114 

307,472 

68,092 


13,283 

44,844 

2,944 
25,000 
20,186 
15,909 
96,835 
46,697 
33,476 
14,673 


50,539 
109,714 
45,000 
23,048 
181,142 
97,619 
101,897 
11,500 
151,457  I 
489,952  . 
27,236  , 
46,280  ■ 
22,330  ; 
79,151  . 
27,399  > 
764,379 
42,139  i 
70,405  I 


Cmrent 

and  inci-  ,    Evening 
dental  ex-      schools, 
penses. 


'I 


244,946 
32,821  ' 
26,672 
54,776  , 
21,894  . 
38,484  I 

150,871  I 
50,765 


230,508 
42,590 


18,520 
9,506 
2,469 

19,585 

284,970 

6,362 

5,156 

80,745 
580,511  , 

35,643 

13,381 
6,101 


10,000 
76,901 
22,082 
33,414 


48,119  I 
171,986  I 
30,423 


9,4X. 

28,249  ' 
2,297  I 
4,862 
11,528  ' 
6,574 
44,548 
20,501 
17,989 
8,747  ' 


38,800 
64,983 
22,500 
9,488 
100,064 
42,665 
29,600 


59,918 

145,304 

18,094 

36,291 

7,794 

40,646 

13,288 

266,775 

20,366 

24,093 

25,127 

79,451 

13,042 

10,400 

59,143 

7,998 

22,172 

57,471 

28,180 


147,415 
13,921 


$15,989 


3,186  ■ 


746 
109 


1,473 
300 


181 


2,411  I 
1,000 


2,966 


500 

1,814 

11,735 

720 


440 
588 

46,582 
,     1,088 

,     4,546 
1     7,507 

1,131 

5,308 

1 

4,271 

TotaL 


$33,365 

40,377 

13,604 

75,853 

1,163,865 

23,957 

16,211 

236,721 

2,863,364 

102,301 

63,390 

20,876 


48,000 

341,758 

75,925 

90,233 


165,306 
528,188 
114,065 


24,364 

73,093 
17,704 
35,500 
31,823 
22,483 
142,856 
69,340 
77,507 
32,523 


108,339 

195,594 

70,500 

42,584 

295,303 

165,911 

139,794 

14,000 

353,180 

819,899 

79,550 

94,895 

30,564 

126,715 

40,687 

1,293,077 

63,503 

116,420 

151,977 

331,904 

84,580 

39,765 

128,028 

29,802 

83,963 

292,065 

78,945 


385,910 
68,872 


*  Statistks  d  19Q0-3w  •  Does  not  tnchide  improvements  made  from  proceeds  of  bond  sales. 
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TABLE^9,^StatMc9  of  expenditure9  of  jmbiic  mhooU  of  cities  of  over  8fi00  v. 

ISO^-f-Continoed. 


City. 


Perma- 
Dent  in- 
vest menu 
and  lasting 
Improre- 
ments. 


Tot*l- 


NEW  YORK— continued. 


846 
947 
848 
340 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 

357  I 

358  I 
350  j 
360 
361 

362  I 

363  ' 

364  ' 
365 

366  I 

367  ! 

368  i 
369 
370  ' 

371 ; 

372  i 

373 ; 

374  I 
375 
376 
377 

378 
879 


382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 


390 
391 
392 
393 


Auburn 

Batavia 

Bingham  ton 

Buffalo , 

Cohoes , 

Coming: 

District  No.  9 

District  No.  13.... 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Rlmira 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversvllle , 

Uornellsvllle 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lansingburg 

Little  Falls , 

Lockport* 

Middle  town 

Mount  Vernon 

Newburgh , 

New  Rochelle , 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. . . 

Ogdensburg , 

Olean  school  district. 
Oswei 


822,163 

3^037 

433,425 

6,610 

1,056 


873,114 

23,216 

110,629 

933,171 

36,741 

17,832 


$24,240  '. 

11,363  . 

30,943  1. 
330,549 

12,867  I 

7,060  . 


813,046 
2S0 


Oswego 

PeeksUU: 

District  No.  7  (Drum  HiU)  . 
(C  -     - 


District  No.  8  (Oakslde) 

Plattsburg 

Port  Jervis 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome  ♦ 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utiea 

Watcrtown 

Watervliet 

White  Plains 

Yonkers 


1,550 


11,909 
3,074 


17,250 
30,316 
82,677 
29,904 


6,014 
25,829 
29,154 

6,809 


1,719,191 
25,90 


12,115 

2,079 

7,569 

718 

11,458 
1,155 

12,049 
952 
4,850 
2,979 
4,564 
9,296 
8,767 
6,657 
6,541,189 

61,948 
2,700 


13,593 
3,592 

5,130 

'26,'496" 


24,022 
163,358 
13,768 
364 
95,476 
45,997 


13,496 

31,432 

2,523 

30,412 

119,770 


40,390 
30,400 
17,406 
38,005  I 
64,428  ' 
24,643  I 
59,205  I 
36,768 
18,575 
43,357 
32,938 
90,896 
73,607 
80,944 
15,292,242 
63,123 
31,939 
24,480  I 
33,364  i 
40,576 

14,515  ! 
10,500  I 
25,165 
25,492 
55,355  I 

422,292  , 
32,242  ! 
35,400  > 
83,412  ! 

341,898  ! 

135,879  I 

142,502  , 
55,882  ' 
25,580  ! 
32,190  , 

197,856  . 


12,296  >. 

10,4e9  . 

4,348  :. 

17,469  . 

30,894  . 

11,349  . 

34,197  . 

15,623  . 

11,105  . 

16,880  I. 

16,347  . 

55,158  I. 

20,181  . 

36,059  :. 

5,503,893  > 
59,345 

28,869  '. 

9,900  ;. 

16,180  '. 
12,300  j. 

6,536  '. 

4,500  '. 
11,852  . 
11,210  , 
17,287 
115,709  I 
13,315  . 
24,432  . 

18,178  ; 

117,800  1 

28,505  . 

46,711  ! 

26,344  . 

11,383  . 

21,425  ' 
119,774 


421,539 
642 


210 

276 

14,223 


820 
3,713 


1,087 


472 
4,738 


64.  an 


»,  us 

37.  147 

1Q14:>1 

53,343 

34.539 
63.21« 
53.  M9 
155. 350 
102,  ^iS 
124,460 
37,848.853 
185.068 
63.506 
34,380 
63.146 
56.466 

26,181 

15,000 

S7,sa 

36,912 

96.910 

715. 5S2 

50.335 

60.196 

197,886 

509,408 

164,384 

203,796 

113.656 

39,486 

84.480 

442,138 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


394  ;  Asheville. 


395 
396 
397 
396 
309 
400 
401 
402 


403 
404 


Charlotte 

Concord* 

Durham 

Greensboro.. 

Newbem 

Ralelrii* 

Wilmington. 
Winston 


I 
5,803;         20, 142  I 


4,241 


30,196 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


405  ,  Akron 

406  ,  Alliance 

407  I  Ashtabula.. 

408  1  Bellalre 

403  I  Cambridge* 
410  I  Canton 


31,750  I 
1,000 
4,000 


3,420 


3,074 
32,921 


44,127 


7,200 
29,000 
16,000 

7,725 
21,922 


800 
2,500 
3,000 
1,229 
5,000 


39, 7» 
32.500 
23,000 
8,954 
30.342 


15,046 
13,495 


8,000  1 


14,985  j 


34,718 
28,043  . 


127,047 
22,474 
24,268 
17,650  ' 
18,420  I 
88,902  I 


2,325 


13,150 
19,904 


I 


57,8a5 
10,473 
9,549 
11,892 
10,308  i 
40,162  I 


520 


17,316 


50,951 
80,886 


229,499 
32,947 
48,« 
43,04B 
28,  .-34 

137,064 
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of  ezjtetiditMre9  of  public  ad^ooU  <jf  cities  of  otvr  SflOO  inhabiUnUSf 
ida$-4— Continued. 


City. 


Teaching 
ments.     I  ■ 


OHIO  — cootinusd. 


UX 


Chillicsotbe 

ma,    ClortimAti 

40     OervlaxKi 

4H     CotnmbQs 

4U     U^jUm 

41ft  <  £A»t  UrvrpooK 

«7     ElxTiA 

418     FindJtej 

4EI     Frexooat 

4M    H&mQton 

411     Ironton 

4a     Lancaster 


4M     lx»Tmin. 


Q\ 


4CB 

4» 


4a 


lUiiettA 

lUrioo 

lUssflloo 

Uiddm4>wn.. 

NVvark 

Piqoa 

Portamoath . . 

Sandusky 

Sprin^Ekeld... 
SlcabeoTille.. 

Tffllii 

Toledo 

Warwn 

Welfetoo 

X«ii« 

Yoanfvtown. 
ZanesTiUe.... 


neot  in- 
vest mental 


Current 
and  inci- 


Evening 
schools. 


$7,351 
674.063 
30,282 
32,967  . 
12,979 


6800,855  . 
1,296,444  . 

368,756  j 
267,960  I 
33,381 


$228,972 

507,527 

124.750 

80,882 

21,141 


$8,373 

11,481 

747 


Total. 


$1,054,554 

2,«1,5I5 

524,544 

390.838 

67,501 


J. 


4,000 


1,873 
15,998 
23,640 
21,806 
53,995 


i,aoo 

13,506 
22,315 


7,750 


28,293 
2,000 
3,100 

24,882 


18,304 
56,500  I 
25,740  I 
22.125  I 
30,598  i 
42,690  I 
40,086 


7.503 
50,130 

7,206 
12,555 
18,383 
«  18, 103 
20,463 


31,109  I 
29,872 
25,292 
43,642 


15,670 
17,401 
13, 142 
14,330 


OKLAHOMA. 


Hi 


Guthrie  •. 
Ol 


City. 


4€>     Astoria.. 
4«     Portkaod. 


rsmsTLTAKIA. 


447 


4» 
451 
451 
4S 
4H 
fi5 
4S6 
457 


«1 
46 


•I 

m 


4» 
CI 
4» 
O 


.\Dr«haiy 

AUentovn 

Altoooa 

BeaT^r  FaDs... 

Braddock 

Biadtonl* 

BqUpt 

(arbondale 

CarKsk 

Cbambenborg. 

Cb«»ter 

Colombia 

Danviile 

Dubois 

Dmunora* 

IHiquerae 

Easton 

Erv" 

■  Harrtsborg 

Bazelton 

I  Bomestead 

J<4mstown 

Lancaster 

'  Lebanon 

'  VeKeei^Mrt.... 
;  Mshanqraty. 

:iUadTafc...:.. 


27,718 
11,500 


9,299 
110,000 


3,750 
125,432 


145,500  : 

14,932 
4,000 


60,921 
34,074  ; 
1,310  i 


,483  I 


586  ' 
2,261 
7,405  ■ 
1,000  ' 


332 

37.090  ; 

1,235  , 
61,018  I 

7,000  I 
746  ! 

1,429  I 

40,241 ; 


22,441  I 

261 

2,792 

*  Statistics  of  1902-^. 

'Docs  i»ot  indade  amount  expended  for  interest 

*Docs  not  iDdude  interest  on  bonds  redeemed. 


35,807 
41,672 

100,139 
34,000 
19.400 

324.667 
30,130 
14,945 
27,680 

112,066 
56,140 


13,017 
44,063 


15,700 
229,254 


300,211 
77,509 
88,776 
22,205 
35,723 
35,704 
24,996 
29,203 
16,002 
14,765 
68,207 
18,761 
13,960 
18,200 
25,543 
29.957 
65,005 
125,373 
117,854 
32,829 
32,851 
98,499 
70,814 
30,573 
85.983 
23,613  ' 
27, 181 


35,164 
22.120 
41,663 
9,600 
15,168 
126,168 
15,882 


400 


68,175 
23,339 


<•.-$.  747 
10.000 


8,711 
89,010 


fl2->,000 
29,747 
45,280 
19.H43 
15,498 
12,317 
15,342 


400 


5.972 
6.599 
37.058 
8.741 
7,916 
4,237 


12,924 
26,741 
72,710 
71,679 
21,959 
19,456 
61,820 
25,9S» 
29,723 
82,975 
10,370 
11,599 


(O 


29,897 
106,630 
34.819 
50,678 
72,621 
82,598 
123,544 


46.779 
48,473 
51,942 
80,287 


69,721 
63,792 

170,095 
46,000 
37.668 

475,717 
46,02 


1 67, 251 
207,959 
90,979 


26,063 
164,063 


28.170 
543,696 


572,410 
122,678 
138,056 
42.048 
112,142 
82,095 
41,648 


23,457 
21,364 
105,851 
29,763 
29.281 
23.437 
103.437 
43. 213 
128. S36 
200,486 
250, 551 
61,788 
53,053 
161,748 
137.  (VtS 
60.296 
191,399 
34,244 
41,572 


c  Inchides  salary  of  superinti»ndent 

d  Does  not  include  interest  on  bonded  debt. 

<  Included  in  other  items. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  SflOO  uihahiMam£», 

19(^4— Continued. 


City. 


Perma- 
nent In- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


To«aI. 


474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 


490 
491 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

Mount  Carmel 

Nanticoke  * 

Newcastle 

Norristown 

OUCity* 

Philadelphia 

Phoenixville 

Pittsburg 

Pitts  ton* 

Plymouth 

Potts  town 

Pottsville* 

Reading 

Scran  ton 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

South  Bethlehem  ♦ 


492  I  Steelton. 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 


501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
607 
508 
509 
510 


Sunbury 

Titusville 

Warren* 

Westchester.. 
Wilkesbarre.. 
Wilkinsburg.. 
Williamsport . 
York 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Central  Falls 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Providence. 

Lincoln 

Newport 

Paw  tucket 

Providence 

Warwick 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


511  Charleston... 

512  Columbia 

513  I  Greenville*.. 

514  •  Spartanburg. 


I  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

515  '  Sioux  Falls 


TENNESSEE. 


516  '  Chattanooga. 


517 
618 
519 
520 
521 


522  I 

523  1 

524 ; 

525  I 
526 
527  I 

628 ; 

529  ' 
530 

531  ; 

532 

533  I 

534  ! 


Clarksville. 
Jackson . . . 
Knoxville. 
Memphis.. 
Nashville.. 


Austin 

Beaumont... 

Cleburne 

Corsicana 

Dallas 

Denison 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth. 
Gainesville.. 
Galveston . . . 

Houston 

Laredo 

Palestine 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


$3,200 
1,882 
5,004 


19,129 
779,992 


538,322 

10,129 

773 

9,195 


96,711 
106,621 


91,315 


39,780 
3,858 


7,453 

2,768 

940 

1,418 

38,781 

42,727 

40,231 


1,076 

53,061 

609 

3,684 

876 

1,075 

46,919 

31,304 


i,4eo 


2,104 
206 
977 
460 


13,628 


6,586 

162 

73,658 

53,054 


708 
75,000 
3,000 


30,071 

3,300 

53,731 


635 
*9,'8i4" 


$16,867 
20,353 
74,722 
44,274 
33,813 
3,047,350 
15,293 

808,046 
18,973 
18,315 
29,362 
30,624 

151,974 

247,620 
34,892 
24,980 
28,068 
27,350 
27,524 
21,841 
28,837 
27,690 
25,437 

115,867 
38,600 
62,711 
61,931 


30,938 
37,528 
21,750 
33,058 
15,430 
81,405 
105,134 
497,857 
43,406 
50,187 


55,745 
19,897 
12,029 
13,760 


27,722 


47,766 
14,268 
20,822 
48,571 
136,677 
151,560 


44,608 
25,650 
18,981 
20,187 

109,799 
24,000 
48,792 
61,429 
21,2b5 
62,123 

115,864 
11,534 
17,515 


$6,463 
16,372 
43,727  ' 
35,362  I 
27,602  ' 
1,004,960  I 
9,149 
509,224  I 
10,569  ! 
10,284  i 
18,751  I 


61,946 
194,883 
21,416 
14,249 
21,252 
17,392 
18,183 
10,764 
5,380 
22,251 
14,685 
55,586 
18,592 
35,259 
32,486 


13,620 
15,912 

8,094 
16,948 

7,615 

33,666 

63,773 

« 237, 683 

9,729 
25,371 


7,052 
2,707 
1,323 
3,591 


22,808 


4,667 
3,267 
5,444 
11,663 
58,645 
28,451 


7,504 
7,588 
5,774 
9,907 

25,341 
8,000 
8,110 

35,539 
4,494 

11,309 

43,928 
1,900 
5,511 


$162 


55,000 


381 


441 


3,355 

9,588 

160 


180 


2,678 


1,004 
277 


795 

3,932 

39,228 

2,282 

1,277 


1,887 
372 


1,025 


8D,S4« 
4,887,  3QS 

24«44S 
1,855,973 

57,3J8 
183,  S«D 
313^98* 
648,712 
56.4B8 
130,  .544 
50,200 
84,523 
49.565 
32,606 
41,670 
52,709 
41,062 
172,871 
95,973 
140.  K77 
134,648 


48,312 
106,501 
31,457 
53,967 
23,921 
116,941 
219,758 
806.072 
55,417 
78,295 


64,«>1 
22,810 
14,339 
17,811 


64,158 


52,433 
17,533 
32,852 
€0,396 
270,867 
233,437 


52,830 

108,138 
27,755 
30,094 

166.2% 
35.300 

110,933 
96,968 
26,3M 
73,432 

16Q,eM 
13,434 
23,028 


a  Does  not  include  interest 
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nf  erpemiitures  of  pMic  sduxiU  cf  diies  of  over  SflOO  inkahiianis, 
i9(W-.f— CoDtinued. 


City. 


Perma- 
nent  in- 

Testments 
<"M^  lagting 

Improve- 
ments. 


TKXAS— eontiinied. 

P«ri» 

;  S«n  Antofiio 


517  ;  Sberman. 


Ml 


AC 
MS 


^Vl^' 


VTAH. 

OKden 

S^  L«ke  City 

TK&MONT. 

Battv  ♦ 

BkUljIlflrtOQ  ............ 

-  mttlaxfed 


Mft 
M? 
Ml 

SI 

5U 


TOtGDriA. 


AJexuidria. 
DaixTiDe 


Seaport  Ni 
Sorfelk.... 


News. 


pFtersbui  g . . 
Pof '  tamoatb . 
Riff*inoiMl. . . 


WASHIHGTOK. 


SS     Ballsrd. 


as 

S3 


m 


SB 


BelfiQ^h&m. 


ETwett 

Seattle 

^OkMXtK 

Tarama 

Wan*  WallA. 


Charieaton... 
HttDtmeton.. 
Parkersbare. 
Wheeling..;. 


WISCONSIN. 


m 
sm 

530 

sn 

Si 

sm 

sa 
» 
sk. 

»7 


Apfkletoa. 
Atttand.. 


Beioit 

Hiippeva  Falls. 

EauCTaire 

Food  da  Lac 

Grem  Bay 

JanesviDe 

Kenosha 

LaCrosae 

MadboD 

ManiUnroe 

Marinette 

UnrlU 

Mflwaokee 

Othkoeh 

Radne 

Sheboygan 

Sterwi  Point.. 

^Pwior 

Watertown 

Wtuau 


Teaching 
and  sn- 
perviaion. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 


Evening 
schools. 


5tt   CfaeTcone. 


%2»sm 

62,018 
2,500 
6,500 

56,275 


14,133 
e0,270 

9,018 

Wl 


447 

2,816 

939 

2,148 


536 
17,292 
2,682 


6,375 
106,496 
37,281 
178,491 
104,346 
47,263 
70,931 


27,763 

35,726 

15,425 

4,809 


17,065 
9,058 

12,000 
6,863 

48,952 
5,000 
7,496 
3,500 
8,985  j 
504 

31,506 
5,137 
3,000 
2,938 
(«) 

20,760 

^  81,575 

1,702 

1,700 

27,888 


2,930 


5,318 


822,880 
107,761 
25,372 
17,250 
51,773 


56,680 
222,567 


18,960 
39,966 
29,332 


18,620 
20,960 

10|093 
25,454 
63,176 
19,228 
18,645 
142,301 
33,027 


34,102 
52,656 
47,435 
313,606 
161,886 
140,673 
30,190 


31,532 
20,968 
39,452 
82,219 


42,615 

39,669 

34,239 

21,070 

48,327 

38,864 

45,223 

31,405 

22,587 

74,052 

48,052  ! 

33,342 

36,000 

20,597 

700,766 
68,666 
83,293 
57,200 
20,945 

110,006 
14,973 
37,0)2 


23,eoo 


'^tiitksof  1902^. 

*  Enoditore  not  under  control  of  school  board. 
_*lBao(J«  laojOOO  expended  by  city  for  permanent 
»«»<l  of  Education. 


83,500 
23,073 
2,500  ■ 
3,500  ■ 
10,712  ' 


36,922  ' 
140,555  I 

8,009 
22,600  1 
16,232  ' 


4,756  ' 
3,228  I 
4,784 
2,623 
7,934 

14,596 
5,369 
3,620 

23,303 
6,740 


15,507 
23,070 
28,117 
130,672 
107,725 
68,617 
14,533 


17,886 

8,365 

13,880 

55,029 


24,161 
13,825 
20,956 

5,  €03 
26,146 
22,317 
17,196 
21,412 

7,844 
29,758 
21,215 
11,293 
17,000 

3,895 
166,501 
19,032 
33,930 
24,929 
12,300 
46,828 

6,120 
16,846 


10,197 


8850 


2,000 


700 


Total. 


192,852  • 
30,372 
27,250 

118,760 


107,735 
423,392 


35,967 
63,637 
45,564 


23,376 
24,644 
46,588 
13,655 
35,536 
78,622 
24,507 
22,801 
182,986 
42,440 


55,964 
184,224 
112,833 
624,771 
373,957 
256,553 
115,654 


77,181 
65,079 
68,757 
142,057 


83,841 
62,552 
67,195 
33,536 
123,425 
66,181 
69,915 
56,407 
39,416 
104,314 
100,773 
49,772 
56,000 
27,430 
867,267 
109,158 
198,798 
83,831 
34,945 
184,722 
21,093 
57,378 


39,115 


improvements,  but   not  under  control  of 
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Table  11. — Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  SJOOO  pojndation  and  over,  J90S-4 — 

Continued. 


o 

1 

h 
si 

S5* 

Teachers. 

PupUs. 

§ 

If- 

1 

1 
5 

3 
• 

i 

1 

3 

f 

•o 

< 

^-9 

If 

1 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

lO             11 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

1 
1 
5 

100 

' 

0 

1 

20 

30 

50 

20 

so 

107 

4 

18 

22 

870 

268 

1,128 

434 

i,us 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

1 
1 

98 
171 

6 

1 

3 
0 

9 

1 

180 
56 

0 
0 

180 
56 

105 
15 

im 

Shreveport 

a 

MAINE. 

Augusta* 

1 
1 
2 

1 

53 
64 

77 
85 

3 
2 
9 
2 

0 
4 

6 
0 

3 
6 
15 
2 

38 
112 
205 

60 

0 
125 
103 

0 

38 
237 
308 

60 

26 
150 
178 

25 

37 

Biddeford 

Lewiston 

Watervllle 

137 
308 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

11 

69 

62 

16 

78 

4,006 

1,540 

5,546 

1,345 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams 

Attleboro 

Beverly 

Boston 

2 
3 

7 
26 
14 

2 

7 
1 
3 
1 
3 

19 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

53 
1 

19 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
7 
3 
2 

14 
4 
1 
1 
3 
5 
4 
8 
9 
3 
1 

18 
36 

flSO 
♦226 
48 
€9 
63 
50 
40 
70 
54 
45 
54 
40 
35 
24 
53 
60 

6  60 

•80 
77 
60 
70 
36 
49 
58 
39 
24 
39 
30 
31 
4 

♦60 
56 
43 
73 
69 
41 
73 

♦40 
46 
50 

2 
5 
6 

12 
10 
4 

14 
15 
10 
280 
20 

7 
57 
14 
30 
15 

6 
189 
46 

8 
26 

4 

5 
28 
54 

8 
81 
20 
164 
37 
18 

6 

5 
12 
90 

8 

7 

16 

♦13 

9 

.1 

34 
14 
86 
25 
13 
2 

258 
251 
182 
11,642 
399 

184 

n 

129 

6,907 

165 

442 
328 
311 
18,549 
564 

281 
160 
205 
6,713 
285 
62 
723 
218 
248 
198 

*  *2,'664" 
409 
45 
164 
34 
46 
349 
650 
104 
1,324 
105 
2,551 
641 
200 
56 
63 
195 
1,397 
35 
99 
261 
118 
68 
108 
236 
335 

i.offi 

41^ 
338 

296 

Brockton 

Brookline 

3 
3 
33 

7 
1 
1 
3 
56 

t 

3 

I 
I 

3 
44 

17 

4 
24 

7 

29 
14 

3 
133 
40 

3 
23 

3 

3 
25 
46 

5 
37 

♦550 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Everett* 

Fall  River 

1,242 
425 
192 
221 

78 

2,544 

545 

88 
227 

31 

72 
438 
604 

609 
204 
162 
91 
39 
1,544 

ao2 

40 
38 
20 
39 
196 
464 

1,851 
629 
354 
312 
117 

4,090 
847 
128 
265 
51 
HI 
634 

1,068 
226 

2,151 
271 

4,826 

1,135 
520 
149 
202 
303 

3,021 
61 
142 
347 
165 
163 
252 
603 
911 
269 

2,280 
501 
391 
90 

1,»1 
629 

300 

117 
4,090 

847 

Fitchburg 

Framlnghftra .    . 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

HaverhiU 

Holyoke 

Hydepark 

260 
51 
111 
«5 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

1,242 

909 

2,151 

Lowell 

Lynn  * _  _ . 

44 
9 

♦15 
2 

4 

1 

10 

I 

♦1 

I 

4 
12 

1 
24 
12 

7 

2 

120 

28 

♦3 

4 

1 

11 

80 

6 

3 

14 

♦12 

8 

4 

8 

22 

13 

62 

13 

6 

0 

3,096 
674 
314 
136 
140 

1,730 

461 

206 

13 

62 

2.M> 
1,135 

Maiden 

Marjboro 

Medford 

Milford 

♦482 

302 

303 

New  Bedford 

1,872 
40 
117 
245 

206 
550 
706 
168 
1,379 
389 
225 
90 

1,149 

21 

25 

102 

66 

8 

46 

56 

205 

101 

901 

112 

166 

0 

3,021 
53 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

218 

Northampton 

163 

Peabody.. 

163 

Pittsfiefd 

252 

Quincy 

608 

Somerville  * 

906 

Southbridge 

209 

Springfield  ♦ 

•faun  ton 

343    

Waltham 

214  '         38S 

Watertown 

30  '          90 

♦  statistics  of  1902-3. 


» Average. 


*  Elementary  schools  were  in  session  40  evenings. 
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Table  11. — StatiMi^s  cf  evenirhg  srhods  in  cities  of  8/XX)  population  and  over,  1903-i — 

Continued. 


S 

3 
>5 


OS 

Teachers. 

"""iO 

1 

C  as 

c^ 

1 

>  S 

c  — 

^£ 

i 

> 

1 

U  CO 

Si 

i 

a 

1  , 

i 

"A 

£ 

^     , 

s 

Pupils. 


I      i      t 


•3      I 


•a 


MASSJLCHr  SKTTS- -con  tin  oed . 


W«fc«tpr 

We«tS<4d... 
W*5TB<yjth . 

Wobam 

Worcester.. 


MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

GrKDd  Rapids 3 

KtUmiToo 

Manistev* 

Moekr^oQ 


lOSSOX-KI. 


6i.Lo«ia. 


Ooalta. 


NEBRASKA. 


ytW  HAMPSniKE. 

Dover 

Koeoe 

Manchester 

Kuhoa 

KodMsler 


NE'Sr  JEE5ET. 

Bayonn" 

Bk>oni£eW..   . 

Camden ,,'. 

HarriKMj* 
Hobotei. 


2 

3 

4  1 

5 

2 

50 

5  ■ 

8 

1 

39 

1 

3 

1 

30 

2  1 

2 

1 

38 

1  1 

7 

21 

110 

56 

72 

3 

66 

3 : 

0 

9 

72 

33  1 

12 

3 

♦35 

4  ' 

3 

1 

80 

3  . 

3 

6 

36 

1  ! 

13 

1 

0  1 

2 

13 

60 

33  ' 

64 

2 

97 

& 

56 

1 
l' 

2 

36 

2  ; 

0 

68 

7 

11  ' 

£0 

3 

2 

28 

1 

1 

2 

100 
67 
64 
6i 


JeraeyCity 5  '   a67 

Kearney*.  '^ 

MiUviDe !';];]!!.]*.!-. 

Mootelair . 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 

Pusafe 

Pater»on.*. 

PluUipabur? 

Trenton . . 


1 
2 

15 
1 
2 

5  I 
T 


80 
107 
64 
♦90 
64 
141 
70 
64 
81 


SrW  TORK. 

Albany 4 

Baflak).  12 

<'<*<«•.;;. ,'."..'  1 

?e»Rochelic 1 

NfwVork c75 


Niagara  y'^\a 
Port  Jervis. 

Seheoeetady 
Sjttcuse 

ctii..::' ■      ^ 

I«tertown 1 

^tePlaina 1 

Yonken ;     3 

*SUttatics  of  1902-3. 

« 1  school  wad  in  session  91  evenings. 

^  High  school  was  in  session  00  evenings. 


2  1 

1  1 

2  I 
4 

3 
3 
3 


*44 

99 

79 
d85 

60 

80 

71 

75 

36 

72 

58 
196  I 

90  ! 

42  I 

84  I 


2 
7 
2 
2 
1 
17 

0  I 

ii 

3  I 


6     , 


O 


lO 


to 
§-c8 


II 


13 

120 

139  ' 

259 

G4 

25(> 

4 

50 

81  ! 

131 

49 

131 

4 

67  , 

20  , 

87 

34 

87 

8 

177  ! 

29 

206 

64 

206 

128  ; 

1,994 

787  , 

2,781 

1,335 

1,984 

3  ■ 

171  '' 

29 

200 

54  . 

45  1 

903  . 

431 

1,334 

630 

1,207 

i   1 

387 

71  , 

458 

\fA 

45» 

6  , 

40 

115  , 

155 

121  , 

147 

14 

125 

175  , 

300 

200 

275 

2 

43 

17 

CO 

U) 

97       3,373 


10 ; 


3 

2  . 

3  I 


436 


65  ' 

43 

40  ! 

12 

283 

113 

ai  . 

0 

41 

13 

934       4,307 


12G  I 


108 

52 

396 

84 


15 
1 

13 
8 

10 

38 
5 
4 
2 
107 
6 

14 

40 
4 

30 


I 


17 
8 
15 
10 
11 

Ji 

4  i 

7  . 
31  ' 


302 
190  j 
189  I 
170  I 
485  I 

2,093 
115 
153 
148 

5,321 
188 
499 

1,697 
84 


127  I 

88  , 
506  i 
130  I 
101  ; 
606 

35  t 
0 

85  I 
2,056 

67  1 
367  I 
641  I 

43  I 


429 
278 
635 
300 
5S6 

2,699 
150 
153 
233 

7,377 
2.>5 
866 

2,338 
127 

1,174 


1,952 


4,307 
562 


37 

28 
202 
65 
23 


4« 
396 

84 
54 


I 


34  , 
127  , 

?l 


I 

902  ' 

3,198  ' 

30 ; 

87 


I 


638  ;i,330  I  58,899 


5  1 
0  I 

50 


W 

9?l 
13  ' 
22  I 
18 
12  I 

8  ' 
22  I 


43 

48 
64  I 

1,881 ; 


295  I 
1,478 
35  . 
63 
29,923 
130  I 
0  , 
23  I 
1,779 


195  42» 

115  275 

237  695 

225  30O 

224  586 

780  2,699 

72  150 

42    

62  233 

3,203  7,000 

108  255 

299    

746    

81  127 

708  1       1,174 


387  , 

535  \ 


200 
57 


37 
153 
647 


1,197 
4,676  I 

651 
150  ' 
88,822 
173  I 

48  ' 

87  I 
3,660 
699 
587  j 
592  ! 
359  ' 

52  I 
211 
812  I 


c  65  elementary  and 
<(  High  schools  were 


15 

58 
165 
10  high, 
in  session  118  evenings. 


1,997  I 

40  1 
53 
28,748  I 
51, 

28*1 
1,188  1 
242 
424 
463 
157  I 

33  I 
142! 
4,')2  I 


1,197 

4,676 

65 

142 

88,822 

173 

48 

87 

3,660 

699 

587 

592 

3,^9 

52 

188 

812 
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Tabl£  11. — Siaiut/ic^  ef  fi>ftitii^  ^dyoola  in  cities  irf  SfiOO  population  end 

Continoed. 


w^,  1903-. 


« 

bOC 

CO 

m 

•s 

X 

>  a 

M 

©■J 

U 

•s 

o  1 

u 

U  JO 

^ 

^1 

65 

6 

3 

1* 

Va^ 

OHIO.  I 

Akron I  8 

Cincinnati !  6 

Cleveland a  36 

Columbus '  4 

Mftnsfield 8 

Steubenville 1 


OREOOK. 


I 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  , 

Allegheny <  7 

Allentown 2 

Carbondale ;  2 

Erie 2 

Harrisburg [  1 

Lancaster ,  5 

Mount  Carznel S 

PhUadelphia '  47 

Pittsburg 1  4 

Plymoutu 6 

Reading 11 

Scranton 85 

Shaniokin 2 

Bhenandoah 8 

Wilkesbarre '  18 

Williamsport 1 


RHODE  IflLAKD. 


I 


Central  Falls '  4 

Cumberland 6 

East  Providcnc'e 1 

Newport '  8 

Pawtucket '  6 

Providence I  18 

Warwick 7 

Woonsoeket 4 


TENXKSntE. 


Memphis.. 
NashviUe. 


TEXAS. 


l)all«<:.., 

VEP.MO.vr. 

Bnillngton 

\aiU5INIA. 

Norfolk 


WASHINGTON. 


fieatt'.p. 


2t     173  I 

I  I 

4  !     140  ! 


WISCONSIN. 


Oshkosh. 


fto 

3 

84 

8 

110 

42 

100 

0 

60 

2 

180 

0 

♦97  , 

76  I 

80 ; 

80 

120 

60  I 

49  I 

GO  I 

664  I 

100 

60  ' 

80  I 

80  i 

80  ' 

120  ! 


C40  I 
56  1 
140 
d44  ! 
«100  I 
40  I 
50  I 


96 


60  , 


21  1 
4 

4 
1 

1  I 


7 
1 
0 
8 
0 

10 
0 
517 
8 
2 
0 

72 
0 
8 

12 
0 


IS 

13 

3 

I 

2 

3 

3 

19 

18 

02 

99 

15 

42 

5 

17 

1 

2 

1 

' 

2 

2 

3 

97 

« 

103 

29 

1,510 

654  ' 

2,1<H 

46 

2,100 

185  ' 

2,354 

4 

80 

18 ; 

107 

3 

80 

45 

125 

1 

104 

1 

105 

14 
2 
2 

10 
1 

14 
3 
540 
9 
6 

17 

98 
2 
8 

16 
2 


31 
10 
3 
6 
37 
201 
57 
22 


Pupils. 


372 

60 
104 
316 

41 
258 
172 


652 
360 
555 
1,877 
125 
502 
768 
97 


264 
34 

14» 
542 
3,691 
618  I 

212  I 


3 : 

3  I 


92, 
107 


I 


160 


568 


107 


56 


64 
30 
12 
71 

0 
175 

0 


48 
53 
228 
427 
0 
106 
98 


183 

130 

8 

70 

167 

1,571 

230 

120 


26 


25 


115 


340 


436 

90 
116 
387 

41 
433 
172 
22,568 
700 
413 
783 
2,304 
125 
€06 
866 
132 


572 
394 
42 
219 
700 
5,262 
848 
332 


92 
119 


103 

66 
160 


I 


lO 


65  I 
1,239  I 
840  . 
75  L 
90  I 
19  '. 


297 
80 
47 

150 
16 

174 

95 

0,090 

301 


362 
1,772 

76 
155 
268 

41 


308 

157 

18 

58 

412 

2,244 

379 

128 


SO  I 
03  > 


61 


140  ; 


184 


•  Statistics  of  1902-3. 

a  3:}  elementary  and  3  liigh. 

6  Average. 


c  One  sdK>ol  was  in  s<»sion  32  eveningi. 
d  One  school  was  in  session  60  eyartngfi. 
•  One  school  was  In  session  90  evcmings. 
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Tabub  13- — Summary,  hy  Stales ^  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  and 
riUages  containing  from  J^fiOO  to  SfiOO  inhabitants,  lim-J^. 


Cities  AjQd  villages  of- 


United  States  «. 


Korth  Atiuntkr  Diviskm. 
Sooth  Atl&ntic  Divisioii., 
South  C>ntr^  Division... 
Kortb  Cmtrftl  Division.. 
Weatera  IM-eision 


Number 
of  sdiool 
build- 
ings. 


North  Atljmtic  Division  : 


New  Hampshire 

V  ermoo  t 

Masaftehuaetts 

Rhode  Island 

ConiMcticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pexmsy  Iv&hiji 

Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

MarvUnd 

Vii^^ia 

West  Viri^rinia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florkia 

Sooth  Central  DivisioD: 

Keptwky 

TetuMsscc ............ 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Looisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michipan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Sooth  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kamas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Vtab 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreffon 

Calflomia 


Number  of 
seats  or 
sitting 

for  study. 


Value  of  all 
public  prop- 
erty usecl 
for  school 
purposes. 


Expendi- 

Expenditure  tureforall 

forsupervi-  ,   purposes 

sion  and     !  (loans  and 

teaching.    <      bonds 

!  excepted). 


3,123 


719,663       $48,363,617        $8,616,070     $13,065,815 


1,416 
203 
232 

1.099 
173 


259,626 
61,247 
60,997  i 

297,298  ' 
40,495  ' 


19,770,650  ! 


2,067,105 


2,628,663  ^ 
20,843,167  j 
3,034,032  ) 


3,346,562  I 
463.674  I 
624, 103  ' 

3,490,078 
691,653 


154  I 
35| 
47  1 
478  I 
«5  I 
95  ' 
137  i 
109  I 
266  I 

20  • 
35  > 
29 
55  , 
40 
9  , 

371 

-I 

24 

21 

86  I 
14  I 

"I 

224  ' 

124 

156  ' 

126  I 
86  ' 
52  , 
S2 

106  I 
19  I 
65  , 


15,575 

4,305 

6,139 

65,990 

8,997 

11.304 

40,836 

24,920 

81,560 

2,094 
7,221 
8,793 
8,694 
21,357 
11.188 
1,900 

9,232 
3,540 
7,663 
6,851 
4,561 
22,068 
4,400 
2,682 


1 


4 
23 
12 

7 

•ii 

2  ' 

8 ; 

15 
76  . 


63,902 
34,310 
42,061 
32,018 
20,101 
13,572 
22,044 
30.030  , 
4,780 
14, 60S  I 
19,872  i 


788,356 

363,396 

739,925 

5,971,993 

555,337 

739,850 

2,836,609 

1,825,323 

5,949,861 

100.000 
22H,942 
540,916 
269,480 
481,967 
397,300 
48,  .500 

433,365 
131,500 
262,566 
267,358 
322,975 
915,009 
116,500 
179,390 

4,818,081 
2,529,050 
2,716,184 
2,152,759 
1,471,386 

896,100 
1,735,002 
1,390,817 

725,161 
1,207,400 
1,201,227 


800  '. 
6,040  1 
2,335  I 


4,239  I 


I 


1,300  i 
1,900  ' 
4,250  I 
15,207 


386.000 
220.000  ! 
153,000  ! 
220,812  , 
90.000  , 
85,733  I 
150.000 
389,773 
1,217,617 


163.530 
50,046 
86,985 
959,256 
100,084 
125,782 
561,719 
384,362 
914,798 

22,177 
45,455 
94.190 
65,621 
104,351 
114,014 


109,389 
26,187 
65,924 
64,106 
61,486 

235.656 
38,855 
22,500 

752,382 
477,985 
488,471 
376,755 
241,180 
171,951 
269,747 
270,735 
94.101 
168,740 
178,031 


11,000 
101.435 
34,871 
54,119 
47,074 
22,340 
15,712 
29,745 
54,284 
301,594 


5,289,281 

6n,732 

864.576 

5,198,971 

1,035,255 


237,373 
71,209 
157,940 

1,423,503 
179,296 
215,329 
904,901 
634,079 

1,465,651 

27,896 

58,926 
162,927 

66,185 
173,  «)1 
161,365 

26,632 

146,572 
29,683 
101,997 
109,375 
111,591 
285,085 
47,452 
32,821 

1,080.489 
700,784 
721,072 
596,123 
384,468 
248,749 
445,437 
378,772 
120.522 
247.624 
274,931 


158,195 
46,184 
70,640 
80.  ^«9 
28,583 
29.055 
63.373 
72,955 

476,764 


« Induding  estimates  for  cities  and  villages  not  fully  reported. 
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Table  15. — Sutumary  of  sUUulics  of  pMie  TcindergarUns  reported  in  cities  of  1,000  popu- 
lation and  over,  1903-4- 


StAte  or  Territory. 


!C  umber 
of  cities 

lander-  , 
gartens. 


United  Stat«s 

North  AtUjntic  Division. 
s?oatJ  Atlantic  I>i\ision. 
Scath  *'entr»3  liivi^ion.. 
Kortt  (  entral  OiviJion.. 
^  «iUm  I>ivisioii 

Xorth  AUjint3c  DivisioD: 

Maixw 

New  U«jnpe>biTe 

Vermont 

MasAAchos^tts 

Rhode  IvUsd 

Cooitectkut 

New  York 

New  J€  rwy 

Fetms  vi  vaniJi 

South  .Mian tic  iMviaion: 

M^krytand 

I>i»trk*t  of  Columbia. 

Virg  jii* 

North  Caroliiui 

South  Ca  rolimi 

tJeorjcia 

S««2th  I'entrai  Divlsioo: 

Kectdck  V 

-tUb»ma. 

Uisaissippi 

LoolsiaAA 

Texaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Xonh  Central  Di vision : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoiit 

liichi|;an 

Wjaconain 

Mlnnesou 

leva 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebracka 

Kanaaa 

WeiUm  Division: 

Montana 

Coiorado 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

Washington 

CahfonOa 


353 


176 
10 
17 

21 


6 

7 

5 
33 

5 
17 
56 
32 
15 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

6 

4 
2 
3 
1 

1 
1 

14 
15 
12 
31 
27 
4 

3  t 
1  ' 
2 

3  > 
2 

1 
3 
2 

2 
12 


2,997 


Number 
of  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


4,534 


Pupils. 


Male. 


«95,827 


Female.      Total. 


o  €6,055      c  191,882 


1,649 
69 
60 

1,093 
126 


2,286 
139 
110 

1,768 
231 


15 
19 
12 

258 

49  ; 

88 
748 
234  ' 
226  I 

20  ' 
38 
3 

1 
3 

4 

23 

6 

2 
23 

2 

3 

1 

12.5 

72 
219 
18^ 
158 

51 

72 

154 

1 

6 


21 
35 
20 
486 
89 
184 
828 
278 
345 

42 

78 
7 
2 
4 
6 

40 
10 
3 
50 
3 
3 
1 

169 

98 

271 

281 

320 

92 

110 

340 

1 

4 

79 

3 

5 
73 
2 
2 
6 
143 


49,815  I 
1,676  ' 


ZS,30o 
4.044 


48,  set' 
1,705 
2,315  I 

39,441 
3,995 


275 

350 

258 

7,827 

1,652 

2,390 


317 

373 

251  , 

7,660 

1,606 

2,298 


22,328 

21,328 

8,757 

8,563 

5,978 

6,205 

959 

979 

118 

82 

20 

30 

65 

73 

78 

97 

955 

1,167 

112 

133 

58 

70 

616 

708 

80 

108 

130 

109 

30 

20 

3,972 

4.114 

1,678 

1,895 

8,996 

9,128 

6,116 

5,869 

7,594  ! 
1,734  I 

1,349 : 

5,362 


58 

1,410 

36 

76 
1,493 
69 
40 
181 
2,185 


7,967 
1,892 
1,449 
5,677 


62 

1,358 

30 


1,299 
85 
44 
190 

2,291 


9S,414 
3,3J>1 

4,302 
77,7^6 
8,039 


592 

723 

509 

15,487 

3,258 

4,088 

43,654 

17.320 

12,183 

8W 

1,938 

200 

50 
138 
175 

2,122 
245 
128 

1,324 
194 
239 
50 

8,086 
3,573 
18,124 
11,985 
15,561 
3,626 
2.798 
11,039 


120 

1,768 
66 

162 
1,792 

154 
84 

371 
1,476 


•  Not  including  number  of  pupils  in  cities  not  reporting  enrollment. 
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Table  16.—PtMic  kindergartens  in  cities  of  aver  4/XX)  inhabitants  in  1903-4- 


SUte  and  city. 

Number 

of* 
schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Male. 

Pupii*. 

FemAle.  |      TotaL 

1 

3 

3 

4 

* 

e 

ALABAMA. 

Florence 

1 

3 

1 

•1 

1 
41 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
9 
6 
2 
4 
1 

4 

29 
3 

3 
3 

16 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 

18 
6 
6 
5 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 

38 

3 

1 

197 
1 

1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
6 
4 

6 
2 
6 

2 
6 

20 

20 

4» 

Mobile 

■I      -s 

Opelika 

8 
13 

27 

1,342 

45 

1C4 

24 
27 
144 

152 

58 

♦67 

40 

12 

Pnoenix 

2 

1 

86 

2 

12 

5 

1 

2 

12 

10 

4 

6 

2 

8 
59 
6 

5 
6 
56 
1 
2 
2 
4 

18 
30 
12 
10 
10 
3 
8 
8 
5 
4 

78 

f 

229 
3 

1 

7 
4 
3 
2 
14 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 

12 
8 

12 

17   '                  » 

CAUFORNU. 

Fresno .  . 

25  ,             aa 

Los  Anceles 

1,401                 2,713 
36                      SI 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

181    '                  34S 

Pomona 

87 
20 
39 
143 
159 
66 
♦92 
42 

1» 

Redlands 

44 

Riverside 

66 

Sacramento 

2S7 

San  Diego 

311 

Santa  Ana 

124 

Sapta  BarhftTft 

•13» 

Santa  Crux 

83 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs 

im 

Denver 

1,347 
93 

127 
G2 

1,152 
100 

96 
88 

Pueblo— District  No.  20 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol 

2SI 

East  Hartford 

151 

Hartford 

KilHngly 

^* 

165 

16 
156 

39 

Manchester  (ninth  district) 

321 

Meriden 

♦80 

Naugatuck 

139 
275 
805 
125 

117 
300 
770 
120 

^S 

New  Britain  ♦ 

575 

New  Haven 

1,575 

New  London 

245 

Norwalk 

Norwich  (central  district) 

210 

Stamford '.  . 

101 
125 
150 

CI 
112 
163 

182 

WaUlngford^ 

237 

Waterbury 

3U 

WUlimantlc  ♦ 

1% 

Winstcd 

47 

060 

65 

62 

m 

80 

109 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

1,938 
145 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta  ♦ 

Waycross 

30 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

8,483 
35 

8,594 
35 

17,077 
70 

Dixon  (North) 

EdwardsvUle 

Evanston: 

District  No.  75 

113 
50 

123 

9M 

District  No.  76 

54                104 

Jacksonville 

Kewanee 

9 
195 
25 
15 
65 

6 

75 

128 
178 
64 
140 

is                   59 

Moline 

186 
30 
15 
70 

8 

80 
50 
280 
143 
228 
50 
160 

381 

Morris  ♦ 

55 

Pontiac 

30 

Princeton 

135 

Spring  Valley 

14 

INDIANA. 

Anderson 

155 

Columbus 

95 

Evansville 

510 

Fort  Wayne 

271 

Hammond 

406 

Laporte 

114 

Michigan  City 

300 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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16. — I*iMie  tuuUr^artau  in  cities  of  over  J^fiOO  inhabiiatUs  in  iiX^-4— Continued. 


StAte  and  city. 


CCDIAXA— cootinaed. 


ShribTTiBe 

Smith  B«nd 

T«rrf  Hwxte 

VatpaLTAtao 

Ylnewu>e»» 

WlkitzBg , 

CnXAX  TERSrrORT. 

ArdixKRv 

X3WA- 

BvUrictoti. .. 

OedarRapids 

CkartwcTty 

C«czicilBk«as« 

Ocstoo 

Dcs  M  oinea: 

Capital  Park 

We«t  Skie* 

DoLcK^oe 

Ortn»U 

VarshaUtovn 

Mount  Pfeaaant 

Oi*alock9a 

WuhinfitoD 

mfttertoo  (West  Side) 

Webster 

KANSAS. 

Chanate 

Ccfcrrilie 

KEfTCCIT. 

Cvvingtoa 

Frtnkfwt « 

HcnderMn. ... 

larrirtftog 

LwisTiUe '.'.  S.'.V.V. 

U>ri?IANA. 

Mocmp 

Hew  Orl^aa 

Aietvport 

MADTS. 

Baoror 

iwilord 

Boohon 

hew^toa 

8«?o 

Skowbf^ ', '.'.','".'.'.'. 

MAXIXAXD. 

BaHiinof* 

Cte&bnlttkd 

MAMACHTSETTS. 

Aftdovrr 

Attleboro  . 

Bortoo ' 

BnUntree 

*rtittw»tor 

?«»*&» 

SS^ridff 

^^wp«.::. ::.:::::::::::::::::::: 

D«dhtID 

!Mt«o.!;;i"'i;;;;;'; 

JiBRiTfr !.!!]**.!*'."' 

Otwnfldd 

•StotUtics  of  1908-3. 


Number 

of 
achocds. 


Instruct-, 
ors. 


2 

10 

5 

5 

4 

2 

♦8 

♦16 

22 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 
1 
9 

4 

3 
19 
7 
3 

7 

2 

5 

1  i 

1 

1 


6 

8 

1 

19 

8  ' 

3 
19 
14 

3 

7 

4 

5 

9 

2 

2 


11  ■ 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 


41 
1 


4 
3 
182 
5 
2 
20 

»  i 
2 
2 
6 
2 
6 
2 


Pupils. 


Male. 


Female,  j    Total. 


93 

124 ; 

80 
184 

223 

37| 

SO  , 
27 


30  > 


105  , 


23  ' 
300 
?3 

40 


2e9 
18  ■ 
CO 


23 

566 

27 


81 
17 
45 
»l 
10 


58 
46 
3,421 
62 
20  . 


6 

105 

198 

111 

235 

78 

158 

228 

412 

264 

487 

52 

89 

45 

95 

21 

48 

20 


112 


305 

lao 


eo 


208 

214 

422 

60 

64 

134 

139 

148 

287 

98 

96 

92 

190 

60 

63 

123 

33 

40 

73 
50 

40 

14 

12 

36 

364 
24 


375 


25 

658 
25 


41  I 
3,289 

501 
22 


523  , 

497 

42 

51 

70 

%\ 

28 

33 

116 

108 

34 

32 

a  Colored  kindergarten  not  included. 


218 
M4 
51 
605 
213 

100 


653 
42 
99 
«27 
701 


1,224 
52 


177 
38 
96 

193 
28 
CO 


112 

87 

6,710 

112 

502 

1,020 

131 

93 
154 

61 
224 

66 
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Table  16. — Public  IdndergaHena  in  cities  of  over  \fiOO  inhahiiants  in  1903-S — Continiiei 


State  and  city. 
1 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 


Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lowell 

Medford 

Melrose 

Milton 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Plttsfield 

Salem* 

Somerville 

Springfield* 

Watertown 

Wellcsley 

Westfield 

West  Springfield. 

Winchester 

Worcester 


Adrian 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

Cadillac 

Cahiract 

Cold  water 

Delray 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Flint 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Rapids... 

Holland 

Ionia* 

Ironwood 

Ishperaing 

Kalamazoo 

Ludlngton 

Manistee 

Maniatique 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Mount  Clemens.. 

Muskegon 

Negaunec 

Pontlac 

St.  Joseph 

Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Traverse  City... 

Wyandotte 

YpsilanU 


N^,^!  Instruct- 
schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Minneapolis. 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


McComb... 
Vicksburg. 


Independence . 
Kansas  City . . 
St.  Louis 


I 

18 
135 


Helena . 


1 

21 
318 


52 
228 
386 

83 
178 


94 
358 
127 

73 

60 
106 

89 
515 


Pupil*. 

FemaJe. 


Tci«*L 


14 
75 
78 
47 
431 


120 
62 
31 
120 
400 
40 
52 
,880 
40 


49 
781 
113 


72 

230 

3S5 

76 

154 


87 
33S 

164   I 

'^ 
64 

100 

111 

503 

76 
60  1 
445  1 


110  I 

80  ! 

34  1 
100 
433 

47 

84 
,769 

40 


73?i 
9/1 


191 
741 

332 

153 

la 

sn 

147 
1» 


23 

25 

J« 

154 


2» 

142 

di 

23D 

833 

S7 

IM 

3,60 

190 

95 

l.4«8 

210 


474 

510 
5» 
277 
3» 
175 
147 
392 
219 
438 

84 
133 

91 
180 
247 
211 


755 

268 

2,241 

362 


50 
78 


35 

1,077 
9,927 


162 


♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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Tabix  16. — PMic  kind^rgview  in  eiiies  of  over  J^fiOO  inhabitants  in  190S-4 — Continued. 


Stato  and  city. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

« 

3 

4 

5 

395 

909 

54 

44 

13 
104 
30 
SO 
14 
61 
92 

38 
224 
130 

25 
111 

63 
227 

72 

« 

LmcolD 

13 
30 

1 

1 

1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 

2 
6 
6 
1 
6 
3 
6 
5 
7 
5 
2 
7 
96 

1 

6 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
3 
14 
7 
1 
'               4 

1 

1 
;              1 

23 
6 
5 

14 

22 
2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
7 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
9 

26 
52 

1 

2 

1 

12 
2 
4 
2 
6 
8 

2 
8 
8 

1 
6 
3 
10 
7 
14 
5 
3 
15 
96 
1 
1 
4 

10 
14 
19 
1 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

'? 

1 
4 

1 
1 

23 
7 

8 
14 
26 
2 
5 
1 
2 
8 

409 

940 

61 

40 

16 
89 
29 
53 
32 
52 
79 

46 
220 
135 
20 
82 
48 

1i 

804 

l^ieahA 

1,849 
115 

York 

NEVAIrA- 

Rem 

84 

NEW   HJMPSniR£. 

rumuont 

29 

O^rord  I  Union  district) 

193 

Fnnkiin 

50 

Ikccoe 

112 

MAaebester 

46 

NuiiQa 

113 

Portamgutli 

171 

NEW  JERSEY. 

AftboTTPark 

84 

B*y<>Qne 

444 

BLTomfteW 

265 

Boon  ton 

45 

ruD<iea 

193 

Dovtr 

101 

Eut  Onnee 

458 

EnKVwood. 

144 

Hobokwi 

1,155 

ItrsTFCity 

407 

Looft  Branch 

ioo 

219 

82 
185 

191 

Mootclair 

404 

Serark 

6  722 

K«v  Bnmswick 

63 

Newton 

30 
82 
220 

46 
85 
242 

76 

-North  PUinficW '....'..'.'.', !!!!]!.']!! 

167 

OraaiK 

462 

BMwk 

1,001 

1,79ft 

47 

319 

PfctfTson 

................... 

IVnh  Amboy 

PkinfieH 

20 
156 
52 
51 
33 

l\ 

334 
541 

27 
lt3 
67 
56 
27 
36 
53 
64 
129 
323 
500 

^nnctton 

119 

RoUj^rtonJ . 

Saten •                    

107 
60 

Somerrille...:...                                            

t<«hotwii!e :.:.::::: ::::::::.:: 

Stoimit.... 

71 
104 
113 

Townoirnion ] '.'.'.'.".'.". 

288 

Treoum... 

657 

^«rtHoboken '.'.'. ]'.'.['.]'['.[' 

1,041 

W«t  New  York 

VestOrmDge 

XEW  MEXI'O. 
J**VffEu» 

128 

37 
32 

132* 

92 

310 

742 
38 

130 
2.1 
59 

150 

89 

43 
42 

ii2* 

98 
301 
777 

42 
131 

24 

39 
144 

217 
SO 

8«JUFe... 

74 

NEW  TORK. 
Allway. 

1,151 

Amsierdai, ]'.;!*.!!'.!!!!!;! 

241 
190 

BfajfUmion ] 

Butf*]o.... 

611 

1,519 

80 

Ctukffl          

Coboe..      

261 

49 

98 

294 

GVoiFtBs*                              

259 

7 

1 
2 
4 
5 
1 
10 

38* 

36 
91 
74 

o2 

272 

45* 

42 
112 

52 
24 
282 

312 
83 
78 
203 
126 

th«,.... 

53 

'»ntttown ::...: 

554 

♦  Statistics  ol  1902-3. 
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Table  16. — Puhlie  IcinderfforUns  in  cities  of  over  J^jOOO  inhabiianU  in  1903- 


Statc  and  city. 


I  Number  i 

I       of       I 

schools. 


Instruct-, 


Pupiis. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 


Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lansingburg 

Lfttle  Fans 

Lockport* 

Mamaroneck 

Matteawan 

Medina 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rocbelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown.. 
North  Tonawanda. 

Nvack 

Ofean. 


Ossining 

Owego 

Peekskill  (district  No.  7) . 

Plattsburig 

Port  Chester 

Fort  Jervls 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome. 


Sandy  HiB 

Saratoga  Springs.. 

Schenectady 

Syracuse , 

Tarrytown 

Troy. 


Utica 

Waterloo 

Watertown... 
Watervlict... 
White  Plains. 
Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


Greensboro. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo. 


Akron 

Belief  on  taine. 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Delaware 

Elyrla 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Kenton 

Mansfield 

Norwood 

Toledo 

Xenla 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma. 


PE.XNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny... 

Altoona 

Archbald 

Bradford*... 

ClearSeld 

Erie 

Huntingdon. 
JCittanning.. 


2 
1 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
6 
449 
8 
1 
4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 

32 
5 
1 
5 
7 

26 
1 
5 

14 
2 
4 
3 
4 

13 


1 

^Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Male. 

4 


2  ! 

1  ; 

6  I 

\\ 

h 

10 

419 

13 

1 

6 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

2 
71 

6 

2 
10 

7 

36 
♦2 
10 
30 

2 

4 

4 

4 
14 


14 

1 

1 
63 
23 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2  ! 
14 

3 
33 

1 


52 
19 

53 


Fcnxale. 


47 

102 
69 


TotaL 


29  I 
42  ) 

49  I 
80 


37  I 
102  ' 
42  I 


40  I 


1',' 

56 


IS 
IS* 


lOS 

IfiC 


201 

211 

m 

13,251 

12,212 

'          2S,40 

225 

217 

*• 

23 

21 

t                    44 

50 

SO 

J* 

30 

40 

» 

HI 

131 

1                 » 

47  1 

43 

f                   S»» 

21 

15 

» 

25  , 

15 

1                   • 

135 

115 

2» 

32 

30 

e 

127 

120 

247 

32  ' 

96 

IS 

1,923 

1,941 

3,W4 

115  ' 

82 

i«r 

29 

46 

75 

140  1 

150 

290 

241 

138 

379 

558  1 

581 

hm 

21 

27 

« 

124  ! 

132 

296 

611 

613 

•          1,234 

37 

31 

« 

90 

100 

tSi 

52  . 

60 }          m 

80 

72 

154 

413 

402 

as 

20  ! 

30 

m 

460  ' 

456 

9tf 

'              >- 

13 

30 

1,152  , 

1,184 

2,336 

577  1 

629 

1,206 

24 

29 

53 

8 

13 

21 

53 

49 

V& 

105 ; 

106 

213 

14 

16 

30 
163 

9S 

1,400  ; 

1,439 

2,836 

23 

29 

m 

130| 
1 

100 

236 
826 

137: 

135 

273 

40 


81 

182 
81 
2S 
80 
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16- — P«f '/•>  hind€rparUns  in  cities  tf  over  4/>00  inhabitants  in  1903-^ — Continued. 


BtAte  and  dty. 

Number 

of 

>  schools. 

Ins  tract- 
ors. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

FnnaJc. 

ToUl. 

1 

2 

»    \ 

4 

» 

6 

rexN  ST  t.  V  AM  A— «>n  tinaed . 

P^twniTT  ille 

PltisNorc 

ftmiU^ 

Tftnntnai 

TlXarwiOp 

WSkesbam 

KBODE  ISLAND. 

IC 

1 

33 

13 

1 

4 

3 

196 
2 
67 
13 
2 
8 
3 

3,609 
10 

1J29 
272 
36 
94 
52 

3.664 

10 

l.ZVi 

296 

33 

110 

6:} 

7,273 

20 

2,387 

568 
69 
204 
115 

CimimUm 

Sewpnrt 

Fmwtoctept 

•  TOT^liPlMje  .  .... 

Vooosockrt 

SOrrO  CAROLINA. 

4 

5 

11 

26 

3 

6 
5 
22 
S2 

4 

133' 

346 

1.023 

54 

166* 

362 

928 

56 

190 
299 

l,9t51 
110 

Xi^Atnoo 

Oaflaev 

RTck!jiH 

FOUTH   DAKOTA- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

28 

12 

•25 

32 

15 

•26 

eo 

Le»;» 

4 

^ 

^. 

62 

120 

S«MxF»Il».... 

2 

TEXAS- 

FJPajo 

2 

3 

8G 

108 

194 

VKRMO.VT. 

Dcuiunict'iQ . ... 

1 

2 
2 
5 
3 

8 

31 
21 
101 
34 
71 

24 
21 
100 
31 
75 

55 

Bartmrtoo 

1 

5 

42 

201 

Mooiprt^r.... 
HolUad 

1 

4 

&5 
146 

VIRCIXIA- 

RHawod 

WASDIXCTO.^. 

3 

1 

7 

118 

82 

200 

9e»ltV.... 

3! 

4 
2 

131 
50 

121 
69 

2-i2 

Spofci» 

2  , 

119 

WISCOSSIX. 

1 

Appketno 

- 

14 
2 

8 
2 
12 
2 
1 
1 
15 
4 
8 
5 
5 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 
100 
3 
4 
25 
14 
22 
5 
29 
16 

301 
35 
64 
21 

248 

3?2 

40 

82 

31 

220 

623 

AifeSod. ..:::: 

1 

75 

B»ttSoo.... 

4 

146 

BearpnUm 

1 

52 

BHoit ::: 

.       1               5 

468 

B«tm... 

;              2  ' 

146 

DepeR  (EAst) 

:::**'        i 

10 
36 
305 
60 

30' 

75 

120 

79' 

106 

81 

3.16J 

75 

414' 

74 

487 
276 

17 

18 

341 

65 

4.5 

160 

78* 

116 

K5 

3,312 

101 

73 

580 

371' 

518 
311 

27 

I^epfWfWest). 

::::::!       i 

54 

FoaddaLa<- 

)               6 

646 

GnndIUpid3. 

1              3 

125 

J*»fTlllC 

..:.::l       4 

250 

KtokAona 

1 

75 

M-diwHi... 

'       3 

157 

lUnitovt^..   . 

4 

280 

M&riiMte 

6 

476 

><«»sh»..::: 

t               3 

157 

HwioiEooie 

3 

222 

Unnn 

jarwk^ 

Newtth 

O»hko»h 

lUrine 

8brt«ypn.... 
gfWMPoinl. 

S?I»nof 

Wiaau 

2 

50 

2 

2 

10 

9 

7 

4 

10 

7 

166 

6,475 

176 

150 

1.169 

9«»6 

7K5 

163 

l.^m 

5?>7 

•SUtistkaof  1902^. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

UXrVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND    TECHNOLOGICAL 

SCHOOLS. 


CtmUais.—^unxhcT  of  InsUtations— Courses  of  study— Professors  and  instructors— Sabbatical  leave  of 
absenee —Retiring  allowances  for  officers  of  universities  and  colleges— Students— Foreign  students — 
^b|eet«  pursued  by  graduate  students— Degrees— Property— New  buildings— Income— State  taxa- 
tioo  for  higher  education— Benefactions. 


The  total  number  of  institutions  included  in  the  tables  of  this  chapter  is  607,  of  which 
iKrmber  121  admit  women  only.  Of  the  443  universities  and  colleges  included  in  Table 
30,  men  only  are  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  departments  of  130  institutions,  whilo 
313  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43  schoob  of  technology  included  in  Table 
37,  women  are  reported  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  24  institutions. 

The  following-named  institutions  were  reported  as  having  been  closed:  Union  Female- 
CoUege,  Eufaula,  Ala.;  Lafayette  College,  Lafayette,  Ala.;  Albert  Lea  CoU^e,  Albert  Lea,. 
Minn.;  Woman's  College,  Oxford,  Miss.;  North  Carolina  pollege,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C; 
Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.;  and  Valley  Female  College,  Luray,  Va.  Three  institutions- 
have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of  private  secondary  schools,  and  25  have  failed  to  report 
to  the  Bureau  for  two  or  more  years. 

COURSES  OF   STUDY. 

T^  institutions  maintaining  certain  technical  courses  of  study  are  given  in  Table  29, 
During  the  year  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  established  a  course  in  civil  engineering; 
Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  a  course  in  chemical  engineering;  Ohio- 
University,  Athens,  Ohio,  a  course  in  civil  and  mining  engineering;  and  the  University  of 
Wyoming  a  course  in  irrigation  engineering.  The  Mar}'land  Agricultural  College  has  abol- 
i^ied  the  classical  course  and  will  confine  its  work  hereafter  to  instruction  in  technical  lines, 
Florida  State  College,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New 
OtVeacs,  La.,  and  Westminster  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  report  the  addition  of  one  ycar'a 
work  to  iheir  college  courses. 

PROFESSORS  AND   INSTRUCTORS. 

The  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  all  departments  of  these  institutions 
if«s  reported  as  17,550  men  and  4,267  women.  The  number  in  undergraduate  college 
departments  was  10,664  men  and  2,961  women,  including  347  men  and  1,407  women  in 
DivisioD  B  of  colleges  for  women  who  were  unclassified  as  to  departments. 

SABBATICAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  PROFESSORS. 

The  salaries  paid  college  professors  are  not  very  large  in  any  institution  and  are  very  meager 
in  t  Urge  number  of  them.  These  officials,  however,  by  virtue  of  their  positions  are 
required  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  of  living;  and  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  what 
ii  going  on  in  the  worid,  and  especially  in  their  lines  of  work,  considerable  sums  must  be 
expended  annually  in  the  purchase  of  books,  magazines,  etc.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
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very  few  of  them  are  enabled  to  provide  anything  for  their  maintenance  when  old 
overtakes  them,  or  to  take  any  extended  vacation  without  pay  for  study  or 
To  alleviate  these  conditions  to  some  degree  a  number  of  institutions,  including  Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Brown  univeraities,  the  universities  of  Illinois  and  California,  an<l  WeiteAy 
and  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege,  have  established  systems  of  sabbatic&l  leave*  of 
absence.  Under  these  systems  professors  are  entitled  to  a  leave  of  absence  one  jrear  oal 
of  seven,  usually  on  half  pay.    The  University  of  California,  however,  allows  t  "wo-thircfe 

pay. 

BETIBmO    AJLXOWANOR3   FOE   OFFICERS   OF   UlflYBBSmsa,   OOLLBGBB,   ANO   TEdOiOI^CH : iCAX 

SCHOOLS. 

On  April  18, 1905,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York,  transferred  to  a  board  of  tiiisteed 
$10,000,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  income  of  jvhich 
is  intended  to  provide  retiring  pensions  for  college  professors  in  the  United  States,  Oftna^fii, 
and  Newfoundland,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  fund  is  to  apply  to  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  without  r^&rti  to 
race,  sex,  creed,  or  color.  State  and  colonial  institutions  are  not  to  be  included,  nor  such 
institutions  as  are  under  the  control  of  a  sect  or  require  trustees  (or  a  majority  thejnDoT), 
officers,  faculty,  or  students  to  belong  to  any  specified  sect  or  which  impose  any  theological 
test. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  trustees  is  as  follows: 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  least  rewarded  of  all  the  profeesioas  is  that  of  the 
teacher  in  our  higher  educational  institutions.  New  York  City  generously,  and  very  wieeij, 
provides  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  in  her  pubhc  schoob  and  also  for  her  paUcemeD. 
Very  few,  indeed,  of  our  colleges  are  able  to  do  so.  The  consequences  are  grievous.  Able 
men  hesitate  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  career  and  many  old  professors  whose  places  should  be 
occupied  by  younger  men  can  not  be  retired. 

I  nave  therefore  transferred  to  you  and  your  successors,  as  trustees,  $10,000,000  5  per 
cent  first  mortga^  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  revenue  from  which 
is  to  provide  retinng  pensions  for  the  teachers  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools 
in  our  own  country,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  under  such  conditions  as  you  may  adopt 
from  time  to  time.     Expert  calculation  shows  that  the  revenue  vdU  be  ample  for  the  purpose. 

The  fund  applies  to  the  three  classes  of  institutions  named,  without  regard  to  race,  sex, 
creed,  or  color.  We  have,  however,  to  recognize  that  State  and  colonial  governments 
which  have  established  or  mainly  support  universities,  colleges,  or  schools  may  prefer  that 
their  relations  shall  remain  exclusively  with  the  State.  I  can  not,  therefore,  presume  to 
inchide  them. 

There  is  another  class  which  States  do  not  aid,  their  constitutions  in  some  cases  even 
forbidding  it,  namely,  sectarian  institutions.  Many  of  those,  established  long  ago,  were 
truly  sectarian,  but  to-day  are  free  to  all  men  of  ail  creeds  or  of  none.  Such  are  not  to  be 
considered  sectarian  now.  Only  such  as  are  under  control  of  a  sect  or  require  trustees  (or 
a  majority  thereof),  officers,  faculty,  or  students  to  belong  to  any  specified  sect  or  wfaicfa 
impose  any  theological  test  are  to  be  excluded. 

Tnistces  shall  hold  office  for  five  years  and  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The  first  trustees 
shall  draw  lots  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  year  terms,  so  that  one-fifth  shall  retire  each 
year.     Each  institution  participating  in  the  fund  shall  cast  one  vote  for  trustees. 

The  trustees  are  hereby  given  full  powers  to  manage  the  trust  in  every  respect,  to  fill 
vacancies  of  non  ex  officio  members,  appoint  executive  committees,  employ  agents,  change 
securities,  and,  ^nerally  speaking,  to  do  all  things  necessary  in  their  juclgment  to  insure 
the  most  beneficial  admmistration  of  the  funds. 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  they  may  from  time  to  time  apply  the  revenues  in  a  different  manner 
and  for  a  different,  though  similar,  purpose  to  that  specified,  should  coming  da3rs  bring 
such  changes  as  to  render  this  necessary,  in  their  juogment,  to  produce  the  best  results 
possible  for  the  teachers  and  for  education. 

No  trustee  shall  incur  any  legal  liability  flowing  from  his  trusteeship.  All  traveling  and 
hotel  expenses  incurred  by  trustees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  from 
the  fund,  the  expenses  of  wife  or  daughter  accompanying  the  trustees  to  the  annual  meeting 
included. 

I  hope  this  fund  may  do  much  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  to  remove  a  source 
of  deep  and  constant  anxiety  to  the  poorest  paid  and  yet  one  of  the  highest  of  all  profiossions. 
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IW  meiiibecs  of  the  firat  board  of  trustees  designated  by  Mr.  Carnegie  are  as  follows: 
PtnMieDt  A.  T.  Hadlej,  Tale  Umreisity,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Preskkint  Charles  William 
Eliot,  Hanrani  UiuTeisit j,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  President  WilHam  R.  Harper,  University  of 
OikagOyChieagD,  HI.;  Presideiit  Nichoks  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Preskleot  Jacob  G.  Schurmao,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
«uo,  PrinocUio  Univeisity,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  President  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Maas.;  Provost  Charies  C.  Harrison,  Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Preaideni  Alex.  C.  Humphreys,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Chancellor 
S-  B.  McCormick,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny,  Pa,;  President  Edwin  B. 
Craighead,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  President  H.  C.  King,  Oberlin  College, 
Obet\m,  Ohio;  President  C.  F.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  Ohio;  Pres- 
ident Thomas  McClelland,  Knox  CoQege,  Oalesbnig,  IH.;  President  Edwin  H.  Hughes, 
I>e  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  President  H.  McClelland  BeU,  Drake  University, 
Dts  Moines,  Iowa;  President  Geoige  H.  Denny,  Washington  and  Lee  Univepsity,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.;  President  Peterson,  McGiD  University,  Montreal,  Canada;  President  Samuel 
Plaotz.  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis.;  President  David  S.  Jordan,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  President  W.  H.  Crawford,  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
▼iSt,  Pa,;  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mas.;  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  New  York;  T.  Morris  Carnegie,  New  York;  and  R.  A.  Franks, 
Hobokra,  N.  J. 

At  least  two  of  the  universities  of  this  country  have  special  endowment  funds  for  the 
payment  of  letiring  aDowances  to  professois  and  other  officers  who  have  grown  old  in 
their  service.     The  institutions  referred  to  are  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

As  early  as  1879  President  EHiot  of  Harvard  University  advocated  the  adoption  of 
*  system  of  retiring  annuities  or  pensions  and  suggested  the   following  as  the  chief 


First,  it  would  add  to  the  dknity  and  attractiveness  of  the  service,  by  securing  all  par- 
tiopants  against  the  chance  of  falling  into  poverty  late  in  life,  or  of  seeing  an  associate 
n  reduced;  secondly,  it  would  provide  for  participants  the  means  of  honorable  ease  when 
the  capadty  and  inclination  to  work  abate;  thirdrv,  it  would  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
■erriee  by  enabling  the  corporation,  without  inJfl[icting  hardship,  to  relieve  from  active 
duty  offieers  whose  powers  are  impaired  by  age;  lastly,  it  would  accomplish  the  very 
impoTlant  object  of  making  promotion  through  all  the  grades  of  the  service  more  rapid 
tliafi  it  can  be  in  the  absence  of  such  provision. 

TV  first  contribution  for  the  retiring  fund  of  Harvard  consisted  of  the  sum  of  $1,000 
gf^ea  m  July,  1879,  by  Mr.  George  Baty  Blake.  In  November,  1880,  the  corporation  of 
HMviid  entered  on  its  records  what  they  considered  as  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  retiring 
*Do»wicea.  This  scheme  with  some  changes  was  put  into  full  effect  in  1899.  During 
^  year  1880-81  an  anonymous  gift  of  $20,000  was  made  to  the  retiring  allowance  fund. 
The  mteiest  on  the  fund  wa^  allowed  to  accumulate  and  added  to  the  principal  until  1SS9 
when  the  fund  amounted  to  $35,027.  During  the  year  188:>-G0  another  gift  of  8200,000 
VIA  ftdded  to  the  principal  The  fund  was  again  allowed  to  accumulate  and  now  amounts 
to  $366,416.47,  with  an  income  in  1904  of  $17,478.09. 

TW  first  payment  as  a  retiring  allowance  was  made  in  1892-93  when  $1,000  of  the 
income  was  thus  expended.  In  1900-1901,  when  the  retiring  allowance  sclicme  was  in 
WI  effect  the  expenditures  for  such  allowances  amounted  .to  $9,527.02  and  had  risen  in 
1903-4  to  $17,681.78  which  was  a  little  in  excess  of  the  income  from  the  special  fund  for 
t*»t  purpose. 

"^  pension  system  of  Cornell  University  was  put  into  operation  in  June,  1903,  and 
Aortlj  after  its  adoption  an  anonymous  gift  of  $150,000  for  the  creation  of  a  pension 
^"^^  ▼«  received.  This  fund  k  to  accumulate  for  eleven  years  when  it  will  amount  to 
O'er  1250,000.  Under  the  Cornell  system  professors  must  retire  at  the  age  of  70  and 
•^wtnhutions  to  the  pension  fund  must  be  made  by  them. 
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Columbia  University  adopted  a  retiring  scheme  in  1890-91,  but  all  payments  mre  m^de 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  university,  and  amounted  in  1904  to  $5,750.  TTie  other 
institutions  concerning  which  information  is  at  hand  are  the  Randolph-Macon  "WoDiaii's 
College,  which  adopted  a  retiring  scheme  in  1904,  and  the  University  of  California. 

The  Nation  for  June  15,  1905,  states  that  "  Princeton  University  has  for  m^ny  yema 
made  provision  for  its  professors  but  not  systematically."  It  also  gives  the  retiring  acheaskB 
of  Yale  University,  which  was  adopted  in  189G  and  amended  in  1903. 

The  schemes  adopted  vary  in  certain  particulars  and  are  therefore  given  in  full,  as 
follows: 

IIARVABD   UNIVEBSmr. 

The  following  rules  concerning  retiring  allowances  were  put  in  force  on  and  after  Sep- 
tember 1, 1899: 

1.  Any  person  in  the  service  of  the  university  and  60  years  of  age,  who  has  beld  ao 
oflSce  of  the  grade  of  an  assistant  professorship,  or  of  a  higher  grade,  for  twenty  yeara, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  of  twenty-sixtieths  of  his  last  annual  salary  in 
activity,  and  to  an  additional  allowance  of  one-sixtieth  of  his  last  annual  salary  for  each 
year  of  service  in  addition  to  twenty;  but  no  retiring  allowance  shaD  exceed  forty-stxtietlM 
of  the  last  annual  salary  in  full  activity.     In  counting  years  of  additional  service,  years  of 
continuous  service  as  member  of  a  faculty  with  the  title  of  tutor,  instructor,  or  lecturer, 
or  as  assistant  in  a  scientific  establishment  on  an  appointment  not  annual,  may  be  added, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  fellows,  to  the  yeara  of  service  as  assistant  proCesaor 
or  in  a  higher  grade. 

2.  No  person  under  60  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance;  but  the 
president  and  fellows  may  at  their  discretion  pay  to  any  person,  who,  while  in  the  servke 
of  the  university,  has  become  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties  by  reason  of  permaneoi 
infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  or  has  resigned  before  the  age  of  60,  an  allowance  not  exceeding 
that  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  Rule  1 ,  if  he  had  reached  the  age  of  GO. 

3.  No  person  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  university  less  than  twenty  years  as 
assistant  professor  or  at  a  higher  grade  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance;  but  in 
computing  the  retiring  allowance  of  a  person  who  entered  the  service  of  the  university, 
as  a  professor  or  at  an  equal  grade  at  an  unusually  advanced  age,  the  president  and  fellows 
may  at  their  discretion  add  a  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  ten,  to  his  actual  years  of 
service ;  and  such  a  person  may  bo  granted  a  retiring  allowance  as  soon  as  his  total  service, 
including  the  constructive  addition,  reaches  twenty  years. 

4.  Any  professor  or  oflScer  of  like  grade  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance,  who  with  the 
consent  of  the  president  and  fellows  shall  give  up  a  part  of  his  work  and  a  corresponding 
part  of  his  salary,  shall  have  a  right,  upon  his  partial  retirement,  to  a  retiring  allowance 
computed  under  Rule  1  upon  that  part  of  his  full  salaiy  which  he  relinquishes;  and  upon 
his  complete  retirement  his  allowance  shall  be  computed  on  his  last  fuU  annual  salaiy, 
and  his  years  of  partial  retirement  shall  count  as  years  of  service. 

5.  The  president  and  fello^^  niay,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  retire  wholly  or 
in  part  any  professor  or  officer  of  like  grade,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  66,  upon  the 
retiring  allowance  to  which  lie  is  entitled. 

6.  In  the  preceding  sections,  years  of  leave  of  absence  are  to  be  counted  as  years  of 
active  service;  librarians,  assistant  librarians,  curators,  assistants  in  the  scientific  estab- 
lishments, and  administrative  officers  of  long  tenure  whose  salaries  may  be  classed  with 
those  of  professors  or  assistant  professors  arc  covered  by  the  phrases  *'at  an  equal  grade" 
or  "of  Hke  grade;"  and  the  "last  annual  salary  in  full  activity"  means  the  last  regular 
salary  as  professor,  excluding  annual  grants  and  extra  payments. 

7.  The  president  and  fellows  retain  power  to  alter  these  rules,  without,  however,  abridg- 
ing the  rights  which  individuals  in  the  service  of  the  university  shall  have  acquired  under 
them.  1 
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&  The  obligmtion  of  the  president  and  feDows  to  pay  retiring  allowances  will  be  neither 
greater  nor  leas  than  their  obligation  to  pay  salaries:  so  that,  if  misfortune  shall  compel  a 
percentage  ie<Kiction  of  salaries,  retiring  allowances  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
(Report  of  president  of  Harvard  University,  1898-99. ) 

CORNELL   UNIVERSmr. 

Every  professor  shall  retire  from  his  professorship  at  the  June  commencement  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  his  seventieth  birthday  falls.  The  pension  will  be  half  the  normal 
pixftfessorial  salary.  Professors  arc  to  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  in  amounts  varying 
with  the  age  a*  which  the  professor  i?  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund.  If  he  begins 
at  the  age  of  35  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid  is  112,  if  at  40,  $53,  if  at  45,  $71,  if  at  50, 
$97.  In  case  of  resignation,  death,  or  removal  before  reaching  the  age  of  70,  his  accumu- 
lated contributions  shall  be  repaid  to  him  or  to  his  estate,  or  if  after  being  placed  on  the 
peusicHi  roO  any  professor  dies  before  he  has  received  in  pension  money  as  much  as  his 
•ccmnulated  contributions  the  difference  shall  be  paid  to  his  estate,  interest  to  be  allowed 

CO  contributions  at  3  per  cent  compounded  semi-annually.     (Report  of  president  of 

Contell  Univereity,  1902-3,  p.  13.) 

COLCMBLA   LTflVERSrrr. 

'Any  professor  who  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the  service  of  the  college  and  who  is  also 
65  rears  of  age,  may  at  his  own  option  retire  on  half  pay.  (Report  of  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  1800-91,  p.  14.) 

BA2aX)LPH-MACON    WOMAN 's  COLLEGE. 

Any  professor  reaching  the  age  of  70  years  shall  be  retired  as  professor  emeritus,  and  shall 
receive  during  his  lifetime  annually  one-third  the  salary  of  his  position  on  retirement,  pro- 
vided he  ^all  have  served  the  college  for  25  years  since  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  If  he 
shall  have  served  for  a  less  time  he  shall  receive  one  seventy-fifth  part  of  said  salaiy  for  each 
year  of  service  rendered. 

rxivEBsmr  of  califcenia. 

A  professor  who,  after  20  years  of  service  in  the  university,  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  70  years,  shall  be  appointed  professor  emeritus  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of 
the  salary  paid  him  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  appointment,  provided  that  when 
request  is  made  for  a  continuance  in  regillar  service  by  a  professor  to  whom  this  rule  may 
apply  the  board  of  regents  may,  by  vote,  temjwrarily  suspend  the  operation  of  this  rule  as 
to  such  professor. 

TALE   UNIVERSITY. 

Any  professor  or  assistant  professor  who  has  served  for  25  years  and  has  reached  the  age 
of  65  may  be  retired  at  his  own  request  with  a  retiring  allowance  of  one-half  his  lest  annual 
salary.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  entered  the  service  of  the  university  at  an  unusually 
advanced  age,  the  corporation  may,  at  its  discretion,  cdd  a  number  of  years,  not  exceeding 
15,  to  his  actual  years  of  service  as  a  basis  for  granting  him  a  retiring  allowance.  All 
oniveraity  instructors  must  retire  at  the  age  of  68,  except  in  individual  cases,  where,  by 
special  vote,  the  corporation  may  determine  otherwise.     (Nation,  June  15, 1605,  p.  474.) 

STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  undergraduates  and  resident  graduate  students  in  universities  and 
colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  colleges  for  women  (Division  A),  and  in  schools  of  tech- 
nology for  the  year  1903-4  is  reported  as  118,029,  an  increase  of  3,899  students  over  the 
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number  for  the  preceding  year. 
1903-4  is  fts  follows: 


The  number  .of  such  students  for  each  year  from  188&  OO  t<M 


Number  of  undergraduate  and  resident  graduate  students  in  universities,  colleges,  and  ^cKomim 
of  technology  from  1889-90  to  1902-S. 


Year. 


1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-W 
189i-95. 
1895-96. 
1896-97. 
1897-98. 
1898-99. 


I  Colleges 
Universities  and  |      for 
collegpes fornren    ;  women 
and  for  both  sexes.  (Dirision 

I      A). 

Men. 


38,056 
«),080 
45,032 
46,f)89 
50,297 
52,586 
50,556 
55,755 
58,407 
58,467 

1899-1900 61,812 

1900-1901 1      65, 069 

1901-2 !      66,325 

1902-3 1      69,178 

1903-4 71,817 


Women.  |  Women. 


8,075 
9,430 
10,390 
11,489 
13.144 
14,298 
16,74« 
16,536 
17,7B5 
18,948 
20,452 
21,468 
22,507 
24,863 
24,413 


I 


1,979 
2,266 
2,636 
3,198 
3,578 
3,667 
3,910 
3.913 
4,416 
4,593 
4,872 
5,260 
5,540 
5,749 
6,341 


Schools  of  tech- 
nology. 


Total  nam  E:er. 


Men.       Women.  !     Men. 


6,870 
6,131 
6,131 
8,616 
9,517 
9,467 
8,587 
8,907 
8,611 
9,038 
10,347 
10,403 
11,808 
13,216 
14,189 


I 


707 

481 

481 

843 

1,376 

1,106 

1,065 

1,094 

1,289 

1,339 

1,440 

1,151 

1,202 

1,124 

1,269 


44,926 
46.220  , 
51,163 
55,305  I 

50. $14  ; 

62,053 

66,143 

64,662 

67,018 

67,506 

72,159 

75,472 

78,133  I 

82,394  1 

85,006  1 


io,7n 

14*,  on 
19.  on 

21,^13 
23,47© 

2«,88B 
2B.^i4 
27,«i73 

29,258 

31, t::^ 

32,023 


In  addition  to  the  number  of  students  mentioned  above  there  were  enrc^d  18325  m  Om 
college  departments  of  colleges  for  women  (Division  B).    See  Table  35. 

What  appears  to  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in  1908-4  in  the  number  of  women  students 
.n  coeducational  institutions  and  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  number  in  colleges 
for  women  (Division  A)  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  separation  of  the  statistics  of 
students  in  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  a  department  of  Tulane  Universitj 
of  Louisiana,  from  those  of  the  university  and  their  inclusion  in  the  table  devoted  to  coUeges 
for  women  (Division  A). 

The  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  various  courses  of  study,  so  far  as  reported, 
is  as  follows : 

Classical  courses  (including  unclassified  students  in  liberal  courses) 52, 131 

Other  general  culture  courses 13, 009 

General  science  courses 9, 540 

Commerce .• 1, 537 

Agriculture  (excluding  short  course  students) 2, 196 

Mechanical  engineering 6, 894 

Civil  engineering 6, 118 

Electrical  engineering 4, 389 

Chemical  engineering 694 

Mining  engineering 2, 324 

Textile  engineering 96 

Sanitary  engineering 31 

Architecture 542 

Household  economy 691 
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*Ilie  cmfcakigves  oC  the  vmnous  mstitotioos  ^aw  that  a  considerable  number  of  students 
from  focei^ii  oountzies  are  enioUed  in  the  uniTersities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  munber  of  si«ch  students  from  the  several  countries  is  as  follows: 


Studmis  fn>m  foreign  coftniries. 


BritiRfa  North  America.. 

lfe:oco 

Cuba. 

Japan 

Piorto  Rico 

ClirsA 

West  liHiies. 

Gensany 

Axt»tralxa^ 

Englaad. 

Tttrfcfy 

IskdoM 


614 

308 

245 

236 

105 

93 

89 

78 

76 

76 

63 

58 

Philippizies 46 

AhSca •.... 

Argentina. 

IkazO 

Hawan. 

Peru. 

Svedra 

Ireland 

ISew  Zealand 

Oiiie 

Fraace 

Honduras 

Itahr 

Rus^Li 

Spam. 

NonraT 

CosU  Rica 

Scotland. 

Bolgaiia. 

Xkaragua 

Switzerland, 

Cokiccbia 


44 
42 
31 
28 
28 
27 
26 
25 
21 
21 
20 
18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 


Santo  Domingo 10 

Yucatan 9 

Asia  Minor 8 

Denmark. 8 

Egypt 8 

Korea 8 

Persia 8 

Ecuador 7 

Holland 7 

Austria 6 

British  Guiana 6 

Micronesia 6 

Siam 6 

Greece ; 5 

Venezuela, 4 

Belgium 3 

Central  America 3 

Bohemia 2 

Haiti 2 

Poland. 2 

Roumania 2 

South  America 2 

Wales 2 

Arabia 

Azore  Islands 

Finland 

Friendly  Islands 

Hungary 

Madagascar 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Portugal 


In  ttiis  compilation  are  inclu<ied  the  foreign  students  registered  in  all  departments  of  the 
•ereral  institutions  included  in  this  chapter,  excepting  colleges  for  women  ^Division  B). 
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SUBJECTS   PURSUED   BY   GRADUATE   STUDENTS. 


In  the  following  tabular  statement  are  given  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  ten 
universities  pursuing  certain  groups  of  studies,  as  shown  by  the  catalogues  and  printed 
reports  of  the  institutions : 

Subjects  pursued  by  graduaU  students. 


Subjects. 


Semitic  languages  and  history  . 

Ancient  languages  (classico  and 
Sanskrit) 

Modem  languages  (including 
comparative  literature) 

History  and  political  science 

Philosophy  (including  educa- 
tion)  

Fine  arts  (including  architec- 
ture)   

Music 

Mathematics 

Engineering 

Physics 

Chemistry \      25 

Biology !      19 

Geology \      20 

Botany 

Mineralogy ' 

Mechanics > 

Zoology ! 

Chinese I 

Entomology 

Agriculture 

Physiology 

Anatomy 

Unclassed 


-3 

25 

26 

88 
59 

35 

4 
3 

11 

12 
6 

28 
5 
7 

19 
5 


•I- 


• 

o 

6     'i 

•2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

o 

OQ 

1(3 

7 

9  \ 

47 

16 

25 

163  1 

12 

144 

12 

39 

239  < 

19 

143 

17 

35 

157 

9 

157 

17 

3 

86  1 

4  1 

10 

3 

10 

9 

13 

,96j 

6 

29 

3 

,:i 


S 
? 


17 

30 ; 


\\ 


7  ' 
18 


10  I 
24 


4  , 

12 ; 

8  L 


5 
10  ! 


12  1 

18  I 


I 


27| 
65  I 


5 
17 


39 

42  I 


7 

13 

1 

10, 


27  I 


20  I 
72  I 
22  I 


12 
13 


37 
37 


34 


10 

19 


7» 

364 

73 
579 

413 

27 

IM 

m 

102 
252 

27 
9$ 
110 

8 

9 
hi 

4 
16 
2) 

as 

74 
81 


o  In  forestry. 


The  total  number  of  degrees  and  the  number  of  each  kind  conferred  on  men  and  on 
women  was  as  follows: 

Degrees  can/erred  in  lOOS-Jf. 


Degree.  On  men. 

A.  B 5,902  ' 

B.S 3,238  t 

Ph.B 645 

B.L 119  ( 

B.  C.  E '  46  1 

B.M.  E ;  46  I 

B.E.E '  33  I 

B.E.M '  5  i 

B.  E 60 

Met.  E 2 

A.C 3! 

B.  Arch ,  13  , 

B.  Agr I  18 

B.  S.  A I  39  ! 

B.L.S ;  1  I 

B.  Mils I  7 

B.  Fed !  21  ' 

B.S.  D ;  2  I 

B.  1)1 :  1 

L.I '  0  ' 

B.o ;  5  I 

B.  F.  A >  1  , 

B.C.8 1  8  ' 

B.  Ace's '  6 

B.  Paint '  0 

I  ' 


Degree. 


3,372      L.  A 

437      A.  L.  B 

351  ,1  A.M 

6(M  ;;  M.8 

0   I  M.L 

0   I  Ph.M 

0   '  C.  E 

0   !  M.E 

0      E.  E 

0      E.M 

0      M.M.E 

0  I  M.  Agr 

2      M.S.  A 

1  M.C.S 

29      M.  Aoc's 

177      M.F , 

36   ,  F.E ' 

0   '  M.  Arch 

14   I  M.  Ped 

5   !  M.Mus 

14   ;  8c.  D 

0  '  Ph.D 

1  Fed.  D 

4 

22  Total 

'I  I 


On  men. 

On 
women. 

0 

3 

0 

8 

1,010  !             27» 

143 

28 

62 

11 

7 

8 

277 

0 

357 

0 

98 

0 

147 

2 

6 

0 

,                I 

0 

3 

0 

:            6 

0 

1              59 

0 

1              23 

0 

'               6 

0 

I                1 

0 

'              16 

13 

3 

0 

1               5 

0 

272 

29 

0 

3 

12,721  1 

5,453 
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The  movement  maogurated  severml  years  ago  for  the  granting  of  but  one  degree  (A.  B.) 
for  the  compietion  of  any  course  of  liberal  studies  still  continues.  Seven  institutions 
reported  during  the  year  the  discontinuance  of  aU  degrees  except  A.  B.  The  institutions 
granting  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  or  B.  L.  are  given  in  Table  28. 

The  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  by  the  several  institutions  during  the  year  is 
reported  as  follows: 

IngiiiuHons  conferring  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1904- 


Institution. 


rnireratty  of  California 

Irtanrt  Stanfortl  Jonior  Iniversity. 

Unrrersity  of  Colorado 

Unrrermty  of  Denrer 

Tate  t"ni-v«rsity 

Catbottc  UnivianBity  of  .\jnerica 

C^ofgetofwn  IT  Diversity 

Geon^e  WactuDfton  rniversity 

CnsTcraity  of  Chicago 

Aosim  College 

ETinc  CoOeee 

SbortleS  CoUrae 

HuwrcrCo 
Moores  HiU  Coil  „ 
Taylor  CaiTeraity. 

Kaaaaa  City  University 

JoltBs  Hopklas  University. 

New  WmdBor  College 

BovtoQ  UmT^ersitY 

HsTTMid  University 

Tvfts  College 

Clirt  University 

Univeroty  of  MM*tiig*« 

Umrernty  of  Minnesota. . . 

¥r  uliinfftoa  University ' 

UniTOnity  of  Nebraska 

Priaoetoo  University 

Comefl  Univeraty 

Colombaa  University 

New  York  Univeraty 

University  of  Cincinnati 

OUoSUte  University 

mrfamond  Coth?ge  (Ohio) 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

rnuiUin  and  Marsban  College 

Unnrersity  of  Pnuuylvania 

Univenity  of  VirjdnJa 

rmversity  of  Wisconsin 

Total 


On  examination. 

, 

Honor- 

On men. 

On 
women. 

ary. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

33 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4  ' 

0 

0 

21 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

•                1 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

t                1 

0 

0 

15 

3 

0 

i               3 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

272 


29 


U  will  be  noticed  that  but  three  institutions  report  the  granting  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  as  an 
booorary  degree,  and  the  number  of  persons  on  whom  it  was  conferred  has  dropped  to  five. 
The  total  number  of  honorary  doctorates  granted  during  the  year  was  630. 


The  total  vahie  of  property  possessed  by  the  institutions  for  higher  education  amounts  to 
$4652163*5,  a  gain  of  almost  thirty-three  millions  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  endowment  funds  amount  to  $206,565,108,  and  the  remainder  represents  the  value  of 
the  material  equipment.  The  average  amount  of  endowment  held  by  the  institutions  of  the 
wverml  geographical  divisions  of  the  coimtry  is  as  follows:  North  Atlantic  Division ,$879 ,876; 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division,  $109,014;  South  Central  Division,  $103,693;  North  Central  Divi- 
■on,  $265y33Qs  Western  Division,  $560,921.  The  number  of  universities  and  colleges  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  having  endowment  funds  of  various  amounts  is  given  in  Table  5. 

TV  purpose  and  cost  of  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year,  so  far  as  reported,  are 
ibovn  in  the  table  following. 
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Purpose  find  cost  of  new  Imldings. 


Institutioc. 


Howard  College  (Alabama) . 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  California 


PurpoM. 


C<mU 


Occidental  College  (California) 

St.  Vincent's  College  (California) 

University  of  Southern  California 

Santa  Clara  College  (California) 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (California) . 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
Yale  University  (Connecticut) . . . 


Delaware  College 

Trinity  College  (District  of  Columbia) . 

Universitv  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (Georgia) 

University  of  Idaho 

Hedding  (College  (Illinois) .*. . 

University  of  Illinois 


Butler  (College  (Indiana) 

Purdue  University  (Indiana) 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Coe  College  (Iowa) 

Des  Moines  College  (Iowa) . . . 
Iowa  College 

Cornell  College  (Iowa) 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. 


Dormitory 

Library  and  museum 

Administration  and  history — 

Heat  and  power 

Library  (addition) 

Observatory  (addition) 

Hall  of  letters 

Library 

General 

Gymnasium 

do 

General 

Art  museum 

Engineering 

(f  eology  and  mining 

G  vmnasium 

Library 

Engineering  (addition) : . . 

Science  and  administration 

Auditorium  and  gymnasium.. 

Mining  and  metallurgy 

Brooder  house 

Social  and  religious 

Dormitory 

Mineralogy 

Lecture  rooms 

Workshop  (addition) 

Art  gallery 

diemistry 

Practice  school 

Armory  and  gymnasium 

Gvmnasium 

w  ood  shop 

Steam  laboratory 

Woman's  building 

Beef-cattle  building 

Horticulture 

Agronomy 

Library 

Feeding  bam 

Main  hall 

Heating  plant 

Dairy  building 

Y.M.C.  A 

Gymnasium 

Heating 

Library 

do 


ecan 

4.611 

5.O00 

IJ.OUO 
100,000 


3S.CM0 


Ottawa  University  (Kansas) ' 

Kans}»s  Wesleyan'Universitv j 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentuclcv. . . 

Bethel  College  (Kentucky) .'....' 

St.  Mary's  College  (Kentucky) 

University  of  Maine , 

Amherst  College  (Massachusetts) ' 

Smith  Collpge  (Massachusetts) i 

Mount  Ilolyoke  College  (Massachusetts) ' 

Uni verplt y  of  Michigan ; 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 


Oustavus  Adolphus  College  (Minnesota) ; 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College  (Mississippi) 

Whit  worth  Female  College  (Mississippi) i 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Missis- 
sippi). I 

Cottey  College  (Missouri) I 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. .  I 


Law. 

Auditorium 

Dairy  building 

Water  plant 

Admin  is  tration 

Dormitory 

Experiment  station 

Library  and  gymnasium. 

(Jyranasium 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Observatory 

Dormitory 

do 

Music 

Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Law  (addition) 

Dormitory 

Machinery  hall 

Auditorium 

Club  house 

Heat  and  light 

Heating  plant 

Bam 


University  of  Nebraska. 


Nebraska  Wesleyan  l^nivcrsity. 
York  College  (Nebraska) , 


General 

Bee  house 

Engine  house 

Cattle  bam 

Dairy  (addition) . 

Physics 

Agriculture 

Administration.. 

Music 

....do 


56,  i 


28,  am 

IS*  ODD 

12,000 

8o,ao» 

2S,0QD 
12.  £00 

ia.3B 

45,000 

2,  on 

375,  QOt 

£0,000 
13,500 

8,0« 
oO.OSO 
50.000 
£0.000 
40.0GD 
15.000 
10.000 
50.000 
15,000 
40.000 
10, 000 
12,000 
35.000 

5.O0O 
50,000 
51.  MS 
75.000 
22,000 
175,000 
36.000 
30,000 
40.  OU) 

5,000 
30.060 
10,  COO 
10.000 

3.000 

1,203 

22,  on 

200 

13,000 
568 
75,(00 
CO,  000 
35,001 
10,000 
20,000 
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Purpoee  and  coft  of  new  buildingg — Continued. 


Imtitutioa.                                                             Purpoee.  Cost. 

I 

X»w  W«»ip«fcu<C<>iifBgof  AgriroltqreaadMtchMiic    Qnnhmwm |  §7,000 

Arts.  I 

^^  Mexico  r«Ce^  of  A^rfcoHuro  and  Mechanic     Donnltory  (aidiUcn) 7,r2 

ILfcTxiiltoA  CoUree  'Xew  York) Dormitory '  a'i.OO 

I  Cbcmistry '  16,00 

<  niiil  Ci»i^»r»ity  (^Xew  York) Physics 2*0  0  0 

Conegp  of  arts Z'iyo  0 

I  Geodetic obserratorj 3.00 

I  Powerstation '  ^'0.(tO 

I  Filtration  ptent ' 

I  Medicioe '  240.UO 

Ft  Ji^tua's  Collin  fS'e-ir  York) Gymnasinm 5.^.^C« 

f  «i—  OoilW^B   <Sc«  York) libimry 4D,(Xt 

:?7-i»ra9e  I'nrreiBiiy  (New  York) Dormitory 60.000 

;  HeAtwiiliitht SO.Ono 

Cmrvcna^x  of  North  C&ndinA ■  Gymnasium ,  25,000 

!  Y.M.C.A '  13,000 

I>»TiipoQ  CoUepe  fNorth  CaroIiiiA) '  Power  aod  light I 

^oaouboco  Feciale  CoUege  iNorth  CarolliiA) Central !  70,000 

t>«iii  C^^ltege  f  North  Caroliwi) Dormitory lO.OOO 

**l*i*t  PcoMie  Uttivemty  (North  C«roUiui) <lo ,  28,a0 

S»l»wi  r^miAle  Academy  and  College  (North  Carotina) 25. 000 

Ofcfc»  Vmxwmrmitj Ubmrr i  45.000 

Normal  ec^ool 46,913 

O^ii^  StAtX'  University Cbemistrj- '  20.000 

,  Fogineenng >0.717 

Veterinary '  37,(jOS 

Lake  laboratory 3.3^7 

•t-  Mmry'a  Inatttote  .Ohio) '  Dormitory •  70.000 

IVnivcn  irntrersity  (Ohio) Gyranaaiura     45.000 

Heat  and  Hght 50.000 

W«»Uira  CoUre*  lOhio) Dormitory .'iO.OOO 

MnihlrxibeTg  CoHf^  (Pennsylvania) A dmini-'t ration 90,000 

Dormit^t  rk  s 41 ,  000 


Presi. lint's  refidence j  10,000 

Power  hoase 20. 000 

Library '  25,000 

Woraa n's  hall a>, 000 

AgT»"Hnre 100, aX) 

Do-iritory 50,000 

rhemKf'7 \ -  2r>,«X0 

Ag'iciiltii'C I  52.000 

Pn-<i<!iuty  usd-ituct^ 2,:^J10 

Lib«^rv '  10,000 


Le»i*iion  Valley  College  ( Pennsy  Waoia) 

PwuiTTlxania  State  College 

SwAJtlunore  CoUrge  (PemisylTania) 

ClnE«3.i  Vfrntmlturml  Coflvge  (Sou til  Carottna) . 

Prr^    flm^tn.  Collect  of  South  Carolina , 

GovT-^cTV  CoUef^e  ( >ofith  Carolina) 

WU!iain«ton  Female  (^ollege  (South  Carolina) General I  40.000 

South  I>ak<>ta  .\gricultural  College Heating  ph.nt 20.100 

Bam 12.«92 

Chemistry 5. 000 

'  Ammonit ion  house 200 

BnriaCnlkge  (South  Dakota) Donnitory ,  25,(>00 

Heatinir  pbint !  7.000 

Da^nu  Unfveryity l>oniiitory !  70,000 

8o«ta  I>akota  S<*ool  of  Mines Geolopy,  enpineerinp.  and  H'>iary.. ..  15. (tX) 

Vniversity  of  South  I>&kota Armory  and  gjnnnasiimi 25.<XiO 

KnoTTille  Collepp  (Tennessee) Agriculture 1  2.fl)0 

Koeer  WiUianw  CniverBity  ^Tennessee) Laundn* 1.^)0 

CaWenity  of  Texts Engineering SO.  OOO 

Agric-jlttiral  and  Mechanical  ColUpe  of  Texas Textile  enirinoerirg .'^).fO0 

.  Dairy  ham T.-'iOO 

PacI  y-  inn  College  (Texas) Dormitory 20.0U0 

AgrvJtur^  CoUegcof  I'tah Poultry 4,136 

.  Piggery 1.768 

Mechanic  a  rts 6. 375 

Mndxia  PdytodmJc  In»titut« Administration 6.000 

Univeraity  of  Virginia Y.M.C.  A fi0.(*« 

llospiul  (uldilion) .-yt.noo 

WaaUa^ooand  L«a  Unirenity  (Virginia) Dormitory 30.rt)0 

RaaWph-Maeon  Woman's  College  (VirginU) do 40.(MM 

SantlMra  Female  Colkee  (Virginia) Gymnasium 7r4> 

Roanoire  College  (Virginia) Administration i  W.OOO 

WssHington  Agricultural  College Hosp i tal 1 .  WO 

.  Stock  pavilion 1,:^M) 

Creamery 4. 000 

fliTin  rnfhrr  (inraahington) '  General lOO.ooo 

Morris  HA/vey  CoUege  (West  VirginU) Dormitory 5,000 

Bethany  CoU^  f West  Virginia) do 

Gymnasinm 

Lawrmce  rnlvenrity  ^ Wisconsin) Heating SOno 

B«Wtr«llec«»  rWlscofwta) Gymnasium 40.(<)0 

CnlTFr^ty  of  Wiacnnsin Chemiatry lOo.ooo 

IHtflnCofWpe  (Wisconsin) Library  and  laboratory ^ISJ 

MilwaiAee-Downer College  (Wisconsin) Library. 


15,000 
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The  total  income  from  all  sources,  excluding  benefactions,  amounted  to  S40,329^fl3. 
The  proportion  received  from  productive  funds  is  slightly  less  than  during  the  prece<fiiig 
year.    The  reports  of  a  number  of  the  larger  institutions  for  the  year  show  that  tbe  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  by  a  considerable  amount,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  pleas  a-re  made 
for  additional  endowment  funds.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  income  derived  from  feea 
received  from  students  forms  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  income,  the  remaiocJoj-  neeea- 
sary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institutions  being  derived  from  endowment  fuiKis,  Steto 
aid,  and  miscellaneous  sources.    As  the  number  of  students  incre-ases  the  expenses  for  their 
instruction  increase  greatly  in  excess  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  students,  which  excess  mxist  be 
provided  from  other  sources,  or  else  the  tuition  fee  raised  to  such  an  amount  as  vould 
undoubtedly  work  a  hardship  on  students  in  moderate  circumstances.     Another  c^&uae  for 
the  recurring  deficits  is  found  in  the  lower  rates  of  interest  that  are  now  being  received  on 
the  invested  funds  of  institutions  of  learning.    The  rate  has  been  declining  stea<liJy  for 
some  years  and  is  still  on  the  downward  trend. 

The  State  and  municipal  aid  to  higher  education  during  the  year  amounted  to  $9,922,903, 
of  which  sum  $6,064,764  was  granted  for  current  expenses  and  $3,858,139  for  buildm^  or 
other  special  purposes.  This  aid  exceeded  the  amount  for  the  previous  year  by  neaHy  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

STATE   TAXATION    FOR   HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  States  the  aid  granted  by  the  State  to  institutions  of  learning  is 
by  special  appropriations  by  the  State  legislature.  In  a  number  of  the  States,  however, 
provision  for  educational  institutions  has  been  made  by  means  of  a  regular  tax  levy  on  eadi 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property.^  The  rate  of  taxation  for  eaeh 
institution  in  such  States  is  as  follows : 

Ariz(ma. — Three-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Arizona. 

California. — One-fifth  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  California. 

Colorado. — ^Two-fiftfcs  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Colorado;  one-fifth  mill  tax  for  the 
State  School  of  Mines;  one-fifth  mill  tax  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Indiana. — One-tenth  mill  tax  for  Indiana  University;  one-tenth  mill  tax  for  Purdue 
University. 

Kentucky. — One-twentieth  mill  tax  on  the  property  of  the  white  people  for  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

Michigan. — One-fourth  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Michigan;  one-tenth  mill  tax,  but 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  in  any  one  year,  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Minnesota. — Twenty-three  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Nebraska. — One  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Nebrjiska. 

New  Mexico. — Sixty-five  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  New  Mexico; 
forty  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  the  New  Mexico  College  of  .iVgriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts; 
forty-five  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 

North  Dakota. — Two-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  North  Dakota;  one-fifth  mill  tax 
for  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College;  three  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  the  School  of 
Forestry. 

0^10. — Fifteen  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  Ohio  State  University;  seven  two-hundredlhs 
mill  tax  for  Ohio  University;  one-fortieth  mill  tax  for  Miami  University;  one  one-hun- 
dredth mill  tax  for  Wilberforcc  University. 

In  1903  the  State  of  California,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  levy,  appropriated  $100,000 
for  maintenance  and  support  of  the  State  university  for  each  of  two  years.  In  1904  Ken- 
tucky passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  $15,000  annually 
in  addition  to  tlie  amount  derived  from  the  tax  lev}'. 

Alabama  grants  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  fertiKzer  tags,  and  South  Carolina  grants  to  the  Clcmson  Agri- 
cultural College  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  fertilizer  tax. 
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In  addKioo  to  the  Sutes  mentioned  above  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  provide  for 
the  levying  of  a  t&x  annu&Dy  by  designated  officers  to  produce  certain  specified  sums  for  the 
laopport  of  educational  institutions. 

BENEFACTIONS. 

Hie  total  value  of  all  gifts  and  bequests  reported  by  the  several  institutions  included  in 
tbia  chapter  as  having  been  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  $13,700,559.  Of  this 
aoaount  S9XIB6,180  was  received  by  the  following-named  29  institutions  reporting  gifts 
amoonting  to  SlO0,000  and  over: 

Colorado  College $100,648 

Wesle3ran  University  (Connecticut ) 156, 820 

Yale  University  (Connecticut) 303,219 

Annoor  Institute  of  Technology  ( IlUnois ) 250, 000 

Vmversity  oC  Chicagp  (IlUnois) 921,528 

Xortfavestem  College  (IlUnois) 208,000 

Indiana  University 100,000 

Drake  University  (Iowa) 174,753 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 104, 000 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (Maryland) 518,950 

Uaasarfausetts  Institute  of  Technology 101, 394 

Harvard  University  (Massachusetts) 1,509,564 

Park  College  (Mjsiuri) 100,000 

Crwg^ton  Univeraty  (Nebraska) 200,000 

Colgate  University  (New  York ) 137,  523 

CoroeU  University  (New  York) 615,449 

Cohimbia  Univeraity  (New  York) 1,407,301 

Vaaaar  College  (New  York) 150,943 

Vmveraity  of  Rochester  (New  York) 150,000 

Trinity  CoQege  ( North  CaroUna  ) 1 06 ,  000 

Caa  School  of  AppUed  Science  (Ohio) 200,000 

Western  Reserve  University  (Ohio) 106,605 

Deniaon  University  (Ohio) 140,000 

OberUn  College  (Ohio) 229,700 

Heidelbeig  Univeiaty  (Ohio) 150,000 

BrynMawT  College  (Pennsylvama) 118,542 

CniveRity  of  Pennsylvania 612, 237 

Brown  University  (Rhode  Island) 113,005 

Univeraity  of  \'iiginia 100, 000 
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Table  1. — Number  of  undergradtuUe  and  graduate  students  in  public  universities f  ctxU^*, 

aa^  «c4m>2»  ef  Udkwdog;^ 


Graduate  defMUtments. 

Tat«l  mzmte  al 

Collegiate  depart- 







mider^Tada«t« 

State  or  Territory. 

ments. 

Resident. 

Nonr,«ide„t.      ;      rdL«"'''" 

^•^-    men. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Totol. 

K.^ 

Wo- 
men. 

Total.;  Men.  ^.'22: 
148  i4,4M  5,745  'm^m 

UBit«i  States. . 

33,943  |9,n£2 

42,435 

1,093 

»4 

1,625 

12» 

19 

N.  Atlantic  Division  . 

5,736  1     leO 

5,896 

43 

1 

iT 

5 

1 

6  1  5,784        1«  i  ^9m 

8.  Atlantic  Division.. 

5,418  1    219 

5,637 

105 

8 

113 

17 

0 

17     5,549       ^     ^-m 

S. Central  Division... 

3,415       693 

4,108 

75 

13 

88 

30 

1 

31  ,  3,5»     im  \  %m 

N.Coitfal  Division.. 

14,984   5,775 

20,759 

&40 

361 

1,001 

60 

16 

86  15,  §98  e,i5a  aMB 

Western  Division.... 

3,690   2,345 

6,035 

229 

151 

380 

8 

1 

9     3,927  2,497     fi^tt 

N.Atlantic  Division: 

1 

,              1 

Maine 

400         20 

420 

9 

0 

9 

1 

1 

2         410         21  '      431 

New  Ilampehire  . 

101  ;      5 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ;       161           i         W 

Vermont 

279  !      62 

341 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4         286         62        Itt 

Massachusetts... 

1,661  '      30 

1,691 

25 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0  1  1,6S6         30  {  l,7tf 

Rhode  Island 

37         12 

49 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  '        38  !       12          » 

Connecticut 

84         24 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q          84  i      2«         W 

New  York 

1,133           0 

1,133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     1,133  ;        0     1,133 

New  Jersey 

0  1        0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1         0          0          c 

Pennsylvania 

2,041  ;        7 

2,048 

5 

1 

• 

0 

0 

0  1  %%»  \        9     3,0» 

fl.AtlAntic  Division: 

1      ,.  J        .  '      .-, 

Delaware 

141 

8 

149 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2  '      144           8        13 

Maryland 

771 

0 

771 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0  ,      776  1        0        7;* 

Diat.oI  Columbia 

87  1      25 

112 

2 

3 

5 

3 

0 

3  !        92  1      S  '      13P 

Virginia 

1,485  1        0 
235  '     100 

1,485 

335 

50 
10 

% 

50 
12 

0 

0 

0 

■    0 

0  .  1,535  1        0    1,53$ 

West  Virginia.... 

0      245     100     ai: 

North  Carolina  .. 

SOT, ;      8 

914 

18 

2 

20 

12 

0 

12  ,       936         10        M6 

South  Carolina. . . 

764  :       16 

780 

13 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0  1      777         17        W 

Georgia  

9a3  1        3 
126  '      69 

906 
185 

4 
2 

0 
0 

4 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0  ,      907  1        3       9W 

Florida 

0         128         59       IS 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentuclcy 

367         51 

418 

6 

2 

8 

6 

0 

6  :      379         53       432 

Tennessee 

267  ;      80 

347 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

272        »       W 

Alabama           

562         52 

Wl  ;      68 

614 
709 

21 
15 

1 
0 

22 
15 

0 
23 

0 

1 

0 

583  ;      53       «S 

Mississippi'. 

679  '     m't^ 

Looisiana 

322          0 

322 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

324 

0       XH 

Texas 

761  t    263 
273  (      80 

1,027 
353 

20 
3 

10 
0 

30 
3 

\ 

0 
0 

0  1      7W 
0         27« 

273     l,0fi7 

Arkansas 

80'     J» 

Oklalioma 

219  ;      99 

318 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1  ,      223 

99       322 

Indian  Territory. 

0          0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0            0 

0;        0 

N. Central  Division: 

1 

Ohio 

1,90.5       675 

2,580 

41 

30 

71 

0 

0 

0     1,946 

TOSIQ 

Indiana 

2,002       538 

2,630 

75 

27 

102 

8 

0 

8     2,175 

5«    2.J« 

Illinois 

1,279       503 

1,782 

47 

16 

63 

45 

10 

55     1,371 

529    1,«0 

Michigan 

2,110       810 

2,920 

85 

32 

117 

5 

4 

9     2,206  '    846    3,0« 

Wisconsin 

1,931       551 

2,482 

69 

16 

85 

0 

0 

0  ;  2,000  1    567    2,58? 

Minne^sota 

1,090       756 

1,846 

70 

36 

106 

0 

0 

0  ,  1,160       792    I,«2 

Iowa 

1,364       405 

1,760 

120 

88 

208 

0 

0 

0     1,484       4ffl    I,«7 

Missouri 

779  1     257 

1.036 

32 

17 

49 

6 

0 

6  1      817       374    1,»1 

North  Dakota.. . 

119  )      52 

171 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3         123  1      55  ,     ITS 

South  Dakota... 

261  .      95 

350 

10 

6 

16 

1 

0 

1  1      275  '     101       3» 

Nebraska 

\^  ;    .501 

1,401 

49 

58 

107 

0 

0 

0  '      949  i    559    l,a8 

Kansas 

1,151  '    632 

1,783 

40 

33 

73 

^ 

1 

3     1,193       60S  >  1.83 

Western  Division: 

1 

1 

Montana 

i:v3         62 
:iO  ;     68 

215 
104 

1 

1 
2 

8 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0         160 
0          37 

63       223 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

™l     IS 

634  1     269 
66  1      24 

9a3 
90 

18 
7 

12 
0 

30 
7 

3 
0 

1 

0 

4  ;      655 
0           73 

282'     937 

New  Me  lico 

24  1      97 

Arizona 

45         26 
212  '    ia5 

71 

377 
138 
194 

808 

2 
1 
0 
0 
23 

3 

1 
0 
0 
19 

5 
2 
0 
0 
42 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  1        47 

0  I      213 
0  .        79 
0         111 

29        78 

Utah 

166       379 

Nevada 

79 
111 

4S.S 

59 
83 
320 

59'     138 

Idaho 

83  1     194 

Washington 

1         512       339       851 

Oregon 

452 
1,414 

250 
1,019 

702 
2,433 

10 
160 

4 
109 

14 
269 

4 

0 
0 

4  '      466  !    254  !     720 

California 

0 

1,574 

1,128    2,702 
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2- — S'mfnhfr  of  undergraduaU  and  graduate  studenU  in  private  universiiieSf  coUege^, 
ajid  sthocii  of  technology. 


StAte  or  Territory. 


CoUpciate  depart- 


Graduate  departments. 


Reudeat. 


Nonresident. 


Total  number  of  on- 
dergraduate  and 
graduate  stu- 
dents. 


Wo- 
men. 


TotaL  Men. 


Wo- 


-I- 


To- 
tal. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 1 


To- 
taL 


Men. 


Wo- 
nwo. 


ToUf. 


9,161  32,152 

5.852  10.507 

S,5»4  10.105 

9,014  22,7fi5 

1,304  3,675 


907  , 
375 
102  i 
937 

120  I 


287  , 
0  . 
45 


195 
36 


851 
217 


840 

3,594 


3,230     9,745  , 
0     2,026  ' 
1,772  ,  5,970 


Vvut/eA  States..  48,229  30,915   79,144  3,442 

S.  Atlantic  mvlsion  .  22,901 
d.  Atlanta  IMx-ision..  4,653 
&,Cmm!trmi  JMTrmmaa,..  4,521 
S. Central  Oivwian. .  13.601 
V«ttteTB  DiTisioD 2,371 

K,  Atlantie  revision: 

Maine S07 

New  Hannpshire. .       851 

Vrr»Mit.T: 172 

Mtiwertanaetti...   4.420     3,506     8,016 

RluKlr  IsUnd 654 

CooxMctieat 2,558 

N>w  Vork 5,515 

New  Jersey 2,005 

P«an«ylvania....    5,198 
&.  Atlantic  iHTision: 

Delawmre 0 

Marrtand •      743 

I>«t.of  (olumhia       402 

\irsinia '      912 

W'CTt  Virginia..-.  177 
Korth  Camlina  . .  1, 148 
South  Carolina. . .       589 

Gftfvn^a 608 

Flon^a 75 

SL  Central  IKvisioo: 

Kentorky 751 

TeniMMee 1,333 

Alabama •      485 

Mi9««a«ippi >      358 

Loouiuui 548 

Teiaa 835 

Arkansas 196 

Oklahoma 0 

Indian  Territory-         15 
K. Central  Division: 

Ohio ?,8J8 

Indiana 1,489 

nJiiKV 3,577 

Mjehigan 583 

WweoBSin . . , 595 

Minnesota 581 

Iov» 1,4W 

M'jwTuri 1,117 

X.  rth  Dakota...         30 
S'ot:    r>akofA...         7H 

V     ra^k.- '      «4 

K,  n^a* 870 

*«•♦'' m  Dtvision: 

Hnntana 0 

Wvomirg 0 

CoV.rsdo 473 

Xew  Mexico 0 

Ariznoa, 0 

rt*b 25 

Ne\»da 0 

Idaho 0 

Waalinglon 236 

On^.rf) 151 

Calilomia ,  1,486 


,416  4,856  489 


550  52,160  32,302  ,  84,552 


710  2,617  183 

56  432   16 

83  186  ,   6 

503  1.440  ,  237 

64  1»4  ,  47 


619  ' 

196 

1,092 

79 

1,072 

1,066 

1,684 

44 

1,209 

1,586 

863 

867 

329 

518 

199 

0 

13 

1,689 
522 

2,411 
387 
391 
312 

1,125 

1,0^*) 

22 

51 

331 

6S3 

0 
0 
328 
0 
0 


0 
1,362 

508 
2,004 

256 
2,220 
1,655 
2,292 

120 

1,960 
2,019  ' 
I  348 
1^225  I 

877  ' 

1,353  ; 

395  ' 
0 

28 

4,527  ; 

2,011  ; 

5,9.«« 

970 

PJ« 

893 

2,624 

2,207 

52 

129 
1,553 


0 
0 

78 

no 

776 


0 
0 

801 
0 
0 
37 
0 
0 

314  , 

261 
2,262  , 


I 


01 
9  ' 

1  I 
480 
37  I 
258  > 
809 
119 
185 

0 

220 

111 

17 

0 

21 

4 

1 

2 

14 
66 
15 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

45 
14  , 
721 

76 

3 

0 
35 


8 
0 
0 
135 
34 
37 
391  1,200  , 

0   119 
105   290 


1 
8  ' 

?! 

524  ' 

20S  I 


0 

6 

9 
12 

0 

6 

10  ' 
12 

1 

4 

18 

4 
18 
35 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22 

8i 
423 
4 
4 
0 
9 
24 
0 
0 
1 
8 

0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  . 

1  I 


0 

^ ' 

120 
29 

0 
27 
14 
13  , 

3  , 

18 

84  , 

a)  I 

18  ' 
39  I 
4 

2 : 

0  , 
0  ' 

I 

57' 

221 
1,144 
8 
6 
0 

29 

100 

3 

0 

36 

25 

0 
0 
82 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0  ^ 


0 
13 

0 
34 
15  ' 
58 
24  I 

0 
39 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
15 
0  ' 
0 

0 
0 
0 
5 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

51 


33 
0 
5 

24 

15 
0 
0 
0 

50 

0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 


5 

188 

25,081 

9,876 

34,987 

0 

16 

5,047 

5,908 

10,956 

0 

6 

4,629 

5,667 

10,296 

52 

289 

14.855 

9,569 

24,434 

4  . 

51 

2,538 

1,372 

3,910 

0  ' 

0 

507 

205 

892 

0 

13 

873 

0 

873 

1  > 

1 

173 

45 

219 

0  . 

34 

4,^43 

3,731 

8,674 

0 

15 

706 

229 

935 

0 

58 

2,874 

73 

2,947 

0 

24 

7,348 

3,621 

10,950 

0 

0 

2,145 

0 

2,145 

4  , 

43 

5,422 

1,881 

7,303 

0  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
6 
15 
0 

3 
14 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
15 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
5 

0 

0  • 
0 
0 


0 

0 
16  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  , 

0 
35 


0 ; 

963  I 
513 
930 
177 
1,169 
608 
609 
78 

755 

1,399 
501 
363 
553 
837 
196  ' 
0 
15 


72  2,947 

7  1,510 
45  4,337 
48  <   620 

0  ! 

5 

27  - 
29 

0  ' 

0 

0 
55 


0 

625 

205 

1,104 

79 

1,078 


0 

i,:>88 

718 
2,034 

256 
2,247 


1,075   1.684 
•  995  '  2,305 
45  I    123 


597 

586 

1,543 

1,208 

33 

78 

469 

937 

0 
0 

547 
0 
0 
2i 
0 
0 

236  . 

152 
1,578 


1.213 

1,604  I 

867 

885 

364 

520 

201 

0 

13 

1,719 
.530 

2,840 
405 

395 

313 

1,137 

1,12S 

22 

51 

332 

696 

0 

0 

352 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

79 

111 

818 


1,978 

3,003 

1,368 

1,248 

917 

1,357 

397 

0 

28 

4,666 
2,010 
7,177 
1,026 
992 
R**9 

2,a*« 

2,XiG 
55 
129 
^\ 

1,633 

0 
0 

899 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

315 

2a3 

2,396 
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Table  3. — Undergraduate  students  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  hath 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee , 

Alabama , 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Mhmesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomla 


(•    Colleges  for  men.     \  Colleges  for  both 


Number  ^ 

?i.fo'^:     ln»mu-  >^^^^-  ixu-tttu. 
^^^'    I     dents.         ^^^^'    I 


83  , 
70 


184  > 
37, 


i\ 
3! 

?■ 
3  I 

1i 

33  I 

,!J 

6  I 
3  I 

'?! 

10 
5 

10 
22 

5 

4 

7 
12 

6 

1 

2 

33 
14 
29 

9 

9 

0 
25 
20 

3 

4 
10 
19 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
8 
11 


130 


26,090 


31  I 
17 
31  ' 
&  I 


15,965 
3.984 
2,055 
3,254 
832 


w 

1 1 

l\ 

2  I 

16 ; 

14  I 

ll 
7 
3 
7 
0 
4 
3 
4 
2 

2 

4 
3 
1 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 

5 
5 
6 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
0 
0 
1 
2 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 


277 

851 

104 

3,748 

0 

2,279 

3,339 

1,679 

3,688 

122 
731 
118 
1,081 
0 
669 
366 
795 
102 

180 

275 

365 

233 

818 

184 

0 

0 

0 

515 

656 

644 

86 

208 

185 

289 

452 

0 

0 

97 

122 

0 
0 

160 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

155 
0 

517 


!  Undergraduate'  stxxdcvta. 
Men.   i  Womezi.      Tot«L 


313  '  41,385  I      22,839 


37 
39 
52 
153 
32 


9,359  , 
2,806 
4,529  ! 
30,546  , 
4,143 


3,37T 
l.OJG 
2,260 
12.  Ml 
3,245 


12, 7» 
33,  «7 


3 
0 
2 

4 
1 
1 
7 
0 
19 

1 

4 

3 

4  I 

3 

9 

6 

6 


8 
18 
2 
3 
3 
9 
6 
1 
2 

28 

9 
23 

8 

7 

7 
22 
16 

3 

4 

9 
17 

1 
1 
3 
1  \ 

"A 

1 

1 1 

ll 

81 


1 


720 
0 
347  ; 
404 
654  1 
279  ' 
3,404  I 

0 
3,551 

19 
131 
371 
324 
412 
853 
394 
204 
100 


277 
0 
107 
436 
196  . 
35 
1,403  > 
O  , 
923 
I 


8  I 
88 

140  I 

179  > 

171 

144 

133 

103 


938 

348 

1,325 

815 

287 

44 

313 

60 

52 

12 

1,039 

721 

469 

209 

91 

38 

15 

13 

3,781 

2,179 

1,368 

999 

3,716 

2,718 

1,999 

1,020 

2,318 

849 

1,486 

1,068 

1,613 

1,394 

1,444 

735 

116 

48 

161 

111 

1,237 

832 

1,307 

968 

44 

40 

36 

68 

560 

535 

6 

12 

45 

26 

159 

144 

79 

59 

111 

83 

401 

358 

319 

202 

2,383 

1,718 

315 

4,807 

• 

27 
219 
511 
374 
501 
1,0(24 
53» 
337 
303 

I.2W 

2^140 

331 

37$ 

54 

i,7ao 

678 
129 
2tJ 

5,960 
2,3S7 
6,434 
3,019 
3.167 
2.554 
3,007 
2.179 

164 

272 
3,069 
2.295 

S4 

104 

18 

71 
303 
138 
194 
759 
521 
4.101 
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*  ^^"-■K   ^- — d'O^JUatum  ^  universities  and  ecQeges  for  men  and  for  hjth  sexes  according  to- 

number  of  undergraduaU  students. 


^stitationa 

ba^ 

g 

c 
g 

ing 

c 
£ 

5 
2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

~ 

StAte  or  Territory. 

i  1 

-^    oS    •««• 

M      'V      t- 

0  o     c 

i   S  g 

37  7S  58 

5  5     9 

6  16     6 
6  .14     9 

16  36  30 
4     7     4 

"'.'2     "5' 
2    ...... 

2     3     4 

1 

...    1    ... 
...    3    ... 

1  1      1 
1     1-;... 

'  1 

1     3     2 

1  1*1 

2  3    ... 
...   3     1 

....1. 

2    ...    2 
2 

2    SJ    2    35    e 

g  ::  §  s  1  i 

%  S'S  S  S  B 
S   §  §  1  ?.  1 

s 

3 

i 

i 

2 

1 

1 

i 

6 
3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

} 

TTnttcd  States 

?(<»tlft  JLtl&atic  Dirisioa 

....443    16 
....    83     2 

33    71   41   29    16    18    11 
4    13     8     9  1  3     4     6 

Somli  Allastv  Diri^on 

....    70     4 
....   ©9     3 
....l<i4     5 
....    37     2 

4     .. 

6    14     7     3  1  3     5  1 

4    13  ■  6     6  i  I  1  3 

Sov^tL  Ontlrml  Diviakm 

9 

1 
2 

1 
1 

... 

Kortli  e«itral  Division 

^Vcactem  IMvisioci 

17  27    15   10  ■  7  -  4     2 
2.451221 

"""             .             I~ 
1111 

1 

1 

1 

0 
1 

1 

5- 

1 

Xortk  AUantie  Dirisioii: 

= 

= 

= 

'*i«'^"'  Hinnp«hin»       ,       . . 

....     2   ... 
3 

•--. 

1 

V>Tmnfit 

...   2   1 

1    ...'...    1    ...    1 

'Maa^artmi'Ttff 

....     9     2 
.  ..      1 

9 

1 

1 

ftbode  tfUad 

1 

... 

Comsectimt 

....     3    ... 

...'  1         ' 1  ' 

1 

?M?w  York 

Xg^-  Jersey 

6oatfa  Atlantic  DiTlsfon: 
T>rl*vaiT 

....    23   ... 
....      5    ... 
....    33    ... 

....     2    ... 

....    11     2 

6     1 

1  4 
...    1 

2  5 

'      1 
...    1 
1  .  2 

3     11... 

...    1    ' 

5     5     1    ... 

* 

1 
'2 

::: 

1 
1 
1 

*i' 

1 

Maryland 

I>»tr«et  of  Colnmbia...  . 

S 

1 

1 

ViTfEinia 

....    U-    1 
3    . 

2     2,1      1      1      1 
......    1    ......    1 

2     1  ■...    1     2     1 
'51.' 

... 

Korth  Caroliiia 

Sooth  Carolina 

....    13    ... 
9   .. 

... 

::: 

1 

... 

Oorna 

Florida 

Sootb  Central  DirisioD: 

K^tacty 

....    10   ... 
....     5    ... 

....    10     1 
....    22     1 
5   .  . 

1     1     1      1    ...    1  1... 

...'  1  ■...'...- '... 

...'  2    1*2  ...'...!  1 

2,32  ,...'  I      1  j  1 
4            1  '        -     1     - 

::: 

Mteiaaif^pi 

....      4    ... 
....      7     1 
....    12    ... 
....     6    ... 
....      1    ... 
2    .   . 

■   1      ...  2 

1 

1      1 

..    1  '  -. 

1 

Texas 

Arfcansaa 

2,2 
:::;T 

1  1 

1  ]......    1  .... 

... 

lodian  Tprritory 

t       -             1 

North  Coitral  Dtririon: 

OWo 

....    33     1 
....    14    ... 
....    29   ... 
....     9   ... 
....     9   ... 
....     9   ... 
....    25     2 
....    30    ... 
3 

3     6     5 
...    2  I  3 

3  6     6 
...    1      1 
...    3     1 

1      1     1 

4  3     3 
241 

2    ^'^L.'a'J, 

2     2     1  ,...    2    ...    1 
1  '  5     2  1  2     1    -     '--- 

2 

... 

1 

1 

fiwfun^ 

fllilWH 

r 

Michigaii 

Wiscoosin               

3  !...'  1  I  2 

1      1    ...    1 
1      2    ...|  2 

1       1 

1 

1    .     '. 

r 

ifinFi*«^>t» 

) 

1 

I<yva 

14     4 
2  pi     1 

.1  i 

... 

.'. 

WMwrnri 

r:::.:.'::: 

1 

North  Dakota     

1      1 

'2 

2" 
7 

1 
1 

Sooth  Dakota 

4 

I       !       !                            .      

Nebraska          

....    10    ... 
....    19     2 

....      1    ... 
....      1    ... 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1 

Iksrwan 

*i 

1      1 

.   1 

... 

1 

Western  Dirision: 

M^mtana          

1 

'■■■■■T 

1 

1 

Wyooiine 

1   1... 

... 

."• 

Cok>rado" 

4 

'  -1-  -1^ 

Sev  Mexico            

....      1    ... 
....      1    ... 
..   .'    3u'  1 

■  ■  t  t 

A  rf^/ma 

1 

1   1         ' 

Utah                        

...  1 

L     ■-     11.. 

::i:::'::: ::::::;:::::: 

N««^a 

....1     1  !... 

' 

1 

1 

]<lAbo                

1   . 

, 

1 
1 

j  1      1 

Washington 

OtfgOD                             

-•1  ?  - 

1...  2  ... 

2     3     2 
1      1      1 

1    ... 

1 

1       '       i 

1  '.   . 

•■•| 1*** 

C^arn^ 

■  U      1 

...'  2 

? 

1 

1  ^ 

1   1 

i 

1 

I 

1 
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Tabl^  5. — Olissifieation  «/  uidv&rsitiei  and  eoU-t^ea  for  men  and  for  both  aexes  < 

anumnt  of  endowment  fund*. 


Q. 

O 

3 

1 

1PM 

K7 

4. 

1      2 

3. 
'      9 

;    1. 

'       3. 
!    23 
i      5 
'     X\ 

,       2 

i  % 

1    n' 

hi 

lOi 

!  "% 

1      7| 
1      6' 

\s 

33' 
!     14' 

!     9 

,       9 

1    25. 

1  no: 

1       3' 

4' 

'     10 

'     19 

'     r 

i         1 

I         4 

i         If 

1     I 

1     r 
1     r 

51 

8 

111 

1 
1 

t 

r 

liislltutluns  h^TlJig^ 

State  or  Totritory. 

Unitad  States 

N.Atlantic  Division.... 

S.  AtlAiiUc  Divlaion 

8.  Central  Division 

N.  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 

1  'il 

^     ^     S    - 

1     III 

.     .   .    . 
Lca  vi  u    7 

1*     I      2„. 

tr   1    k    1 

a-:?    r;    i . .  _ 

41     1     7     h 
J3_K  .     1 

; 
1 

i'i 
i:i 

i  i 

IB  30 

a    6 
a    '^ 

%     4 

7    14 
i     3 

111 

ill 

IS    4W-   12 

7'^    a 

I2f    ft     3 

7     *     If 

.!  i.JJJ 

^     ^~    £  2~  '£'  -£ 

0 1  0    o" 9   0   c 

liilli 

m  I].,  5|  4Mi  2 

fl    ^  l;  a"  1^  1 

iiiiii's 

3)  «[  7,  i  !•    . 

-i-L-il::::/ 
1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

I    ..      .       1 

1 

...'...,     1    .J...'... 

1 

.'        '    .- 

1 

1 . 

Massachusetts 

i       1     1        

1 



..  3 1  1 

-.  1 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

.!        '...'..- 

1 

1        , 

1  ..!.. 
..;   Ii.. 

..    1    .' '..     L. 

'  3'                      1 

New  York 

6...'...;...!     2|    2 
3'     1      .1       '...... 

i  1 

i.v.    i,    ij 

3.. 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

I'enniylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware  

7'...'...'...'...;  4 
.'...L.i.l.J... 

1^ 

1 ' 

■  ]   !  ' 

1 

1    1  ....  ..    I..  .. 

:     '     1     '     i 

i 

Maryland 

Dlstrit't  of  Columbia 

8'...'...!... 
3 

I  ... 

1      .l...'.,.i 

.1 

1 

1 

t  icy,:: 

:::o:y\^:: 

Virginia 

v ...'...... 

1 ' 

2  1  2...' 
2 1...1 

...;..;..;!.. 

1     ' 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

5^..'...'...|     1'... 
1'...'...,.....'.. 

21     l'...l     ...J-- 

'  2 
2 

] 
1 

1 

J. 

1  1 

1'   i'...L.. 

!    1    >    1 

1         '     . 

South  Carolina   . 

1    '    1 

Georgia 

Florida              .     .  . 

1'    i|...!    1 
2;   iL. .'...' 

>    t    ' 

!      1 

S.  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

.!  .L.I  J 

111! 

1'  r..i..'.. 

y/:'y.xy.'. 

1    i    i    '    '    i 

i..;..|..:....,... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

^  li  1.:: 

3'..'...      . 

...1     1 

Mississippi 

i'::::..::: 

1     1 

Ivouiaiana 

4'...'...      . 

1   11...'   1 
1...... 

1     ' 

'    i.i-       '    i 

Texas 

7:     1...... 

...    i 

1  1 

'.'.'}.  .''.y. '.'. 

1 — ^  1^..,.. .. — 
•■I--1--  •-.•-,-•1--  -- 

Arkansas 

3 

1    I    1 

'   1'. ..'... 1... • 

Oklahoma 

1 :::::: :::!..:..: 

'...'...'. -.1--- 

Indian  Territory. .  . 

2... ' 

'     ■          t          1 

N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio  

6...:..'.   .1...''     A 

1     6 

1     1 

1 

i 

10 
a 

1   1 

l""2 

i     4 

... 

1     1 
^   4... 

, 

^..'iL't 

1    1    1    1 

Indiana 

5 1      1... 

e    2    i...i   2    2 

2 

2    1......1   1... 

4.........1    1... 

3..*.i   2    a   1    ] 

5 ;      1       1       ] 

1 

1...     2... 

2  ...      1 i 

...t   4    11   1 

3     4     1... 

1     5...i... 

'     1     1      1... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"i .. 
1 .. 

•*,"  •  • " 

..'  1 ..;..;  L..  1 .. 

Wisconsin 

..    1  .. 

Minnesota 

Iowa      

...      1     1 

2  I     2 

3  3... 
...      1... 

1 

... 

... '.'.  i ..  v. 

..;  1 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

..: 

.^::::'::i::'::'.^:: 

Nebraska     .   .     .. 

I:::::;l.^ 

,       1  '  ■ 

Kansas 

7    1    1,   1...    : 

1     ' 

..'...'. ... ..'. !!!    1 

1 ] 

1           !     '         -^ 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

'..;..;...! . 

:  :  1  ! 

'       ■   M   '   1 

Wyoming 

yyr-f  ■,■■--{"•■ 

Colorado 

... 

■ ■     2!... 

'":•;■  "j:"'"-:*'"'': 

New  Mexico 

Arizona    .  . 

1 

1 

t     1  '     '  « 

Utah 

1 

1...    1 

!     1...'... 
!    1...'... 

'     1 

'!*.' — '*',!!'"''■.'  v. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

... 

:::•:;;:;:::■;: 

Washington 

4 

...1  3...;   1...;   ] 
5 1 :   1 

"i 
1 

1 

Oregon 

California 

2...'...!... 
1      I...I--- 

1..1..'.. 

:::i:::::|:::-,:::::: 

"i 

1    '    1 

1     1 

1       1       1 

\ 

1     1     1 
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Table  6^ — JV^^^wsort  amd  tartmcfar*  t»  umivergitigs  and  colUfssfar  men  and  for  hoth  sexes. 


State  or  Tymlfcwj. 


Preparmtorj 
departmeDta. 


Wo- 


rnito'i  States. 


>£«rt:i  AUantic  IMviaoa. 
Toath  Atlantic  rHvwioci. . 
d«Dt^  laatral  IHvijiMXL... 
Sorth  OntraS  EMvisioa. . 
WMterv  X>KTiBiMi 


Sortb  AUaatie  I>ivi2iaa: 


Kbode  lalaad. 

N>w  Yarfc .  .  '.', '  V.V.V. 

N*nr  JfTscy 

IVrBSS7lT«ni» 

Boatii  AtSantic  i>iviaioa: 

D«Uvaj«.^ 

Maryland 

l>tetxk't  of  ColumUa. 

VirSPii* 

\Vc3t  Tirieiaiji 

N<rt&  C~AToIuift 

Srmtk  Carottna 


FlorUa 

Bnath  Ccatr^  Dirisioa: 
KcDEtacky 

a;* 


Indian  Tfrwitorr 

Korth  Gmtral  Diriskm: 

OlM 

lQ«anA 


«??*"- 


lora. 

MiMwrl 

North  I>«k*ta. 
S-xith  Dakota. 
Nefavuka 


Wettenft  DiriaiKi': 
VontMi* 

WTrnnilMr 

Coiar»do 


rti_ 

N'«r»d« 

Idako 

nMhin^tOA. 

Ot^boo 

CtfifcniU... 


83 
70 
69 

37 


4 
2 
3 
9 

3 
23 


2 
U 

6 
11 

3 
13 

9 
10 

5 

10 
.:2 
5 
4 

12 
6 
1 

2 

33 
14 
29 
0 
9 
9 
25 
a) 
3 
4 
10 
19 


5 

8 
11 


CoBeglata     !    Professional 
departments,      departments. 


Total  number 
(excluding 
duplicates). 


Wo- 
men. 


2.4Q8       I,Qi6  I     8,U6       1,Q3» 


4St  UO  . 

242  lt2' 

310  '  »6  . 

I,n4  549  , 

222  117  : 


8S3  ' 
753 
3,27^  . 
730 


88 

87 

1^ 

504 

117 


Men. 
5,142 


Wo- 
men. 


Men. 


I,fi43 

521' 

045  I 

1,949  I 

3JC  I 


8 
4 

4 

fO 

3 


4,9^0 
l,57fi 
l,t*0l 

5, 91.5 

1.261 


f 


4 
M 

• 
24 

2» 

144 

3 
74 

13 
33 
It 
34 
23 
29 
2S 

fl 
94 
13 
13 

40  ' 

«1    ; 

20 

5 

4 

200  ' 
51 
198 

40 ; 

57  . 
64 
138  , 

128 


10 
3S 

7 
12 
34 

1 

4 
2S 
33 
53  . 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

d 
<s 

5 
34 

2 
10 

5 

ft 
24 
17 
23 

9 

43 
•8 
0 
18 
34 
23 
9 
0 
14 

70 
12 
95 
IS 
10 
16 
102 
79 
15 
23 
42 
67 

5 
5 
17 
3 

5 

n 

3 

3 

13 

25 

29 


96 

€9 

58 

£9 

83 

2S4 

961 

173 

€93 

34 
IS? 
133 
t» 

S9 
IGO 


04 
224 

76 
38 
90 
143 

48 
24 

7 

575 
242 
679  . 

2S8 
361 

£01  ; 

306 

367  . 
31  ' 
43  I 

211 

201 

12 
90 
7 
13 
47 
U 
18 
78 


3 

0 

0  ■ 

5 

2  ' 

2 
37 

0 
30 

I 
15 

4 

0 

13| 
24  ! 

14  ! 

13  I 

62; 

1  I 

?! 


2 

15  ' 

t 

rao  I 

21 

W5  ' 
29 
33 
37 
93 
44 
13 
20 
48 
52 

I 

5 
18 

3 

2 

5 

6 

3 
14 
30 
30 


47  ; 

33  ! 
385  , 

0  I 
108 
«0 

3 
3W 

0 

80 
2<)8 
37 

5 
44 

5 
48 

4 

103 
280 

21 

25 

61 
108 

38 

II 
0 

301 
24 
483 
157 
15 
244 
lt.2 
253 

9 

5 
107 
I<« 

0 

0 
154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
52 
173 


:*? 

3 
0 
13 
2 

2 
0 
0 

4 
II 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


138 
9b 
91 

966 

3«) 
1.890 

192 
1,145 

24 

319 
«0 
173 

227 
H6 

140 
79 


.548 
102 

«) 
I7S 
305  . 

97 

29 


1,084 
282 

1.2fO 
Sh5 
424 
447  . 
521 
G24 
46 
57 
.TH 
4H1 

10 
18 

276 
10 
24 
50 
15 
22 
98  , 

121 

COS ; 


Wo- 
men. 


79     15,342         2,272 


372 

1,'je 
row 


3 
0 
0 
10 
2 
2 
111 


17 
9 
CO 

42 
19 
40 
31 

f4 
133 

1 
10 
45 
73 
14 

3 
19 

19Q 
42 

241 
54 
53 
74 

199 

129 

31 
100 
143 

7 
6 
27 


5 
21 
38 
71 
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Table  7. — Students  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  loth  sexes. 


Preparatory 
depart- 
ments. 

Collegiate 
depart- 
ments. 

Graduate  deportmente.     1  p^^ji^^gy^Qj 
Resident.      Nonresident.  1  <teP»rUaciii^ 

state  or  Territory. 

^ 

S     1     ^ 

i 

4,342 

^ 

g 
f07 

J   •  1 

i 
1 

United  States 

35,020 

16,519 

67,475  j22,839 

1,574 

W  "31,113 

9€5 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Divi«ion 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

7,887 
3,9f.5 
6,094 
14,571 
3,103 

1,457 
1,8C9 
3,227 
7,685 
2,281 

25,324  j  3,377 
6,792     1,016 
6,584     2,260 

23,800    12,941 
4,975     3,245 

1,920 
447 
150 

1,499 
326 

487 
19 
51 
813 
2M 

188 
33 
35 

297 
54 

!          6     9,321 

0  3,032 

1  4,950 
68  ,11,8S4 

5  ;  1,336 

i         - 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

6 

74 

0 

296 

0 

0 

4,950 

212 

2,349 

22 
714 
449 
512 
261 
771 
435 
505 
296 

1,232 
1,976 
91 
230 
519 
1,068 
619 
141 
218 

2,476 

922 

2,608 

407 

720 

951 

1,433 

2,315 

129 

295 

1,015 

1,300 

118 
45 
509 
20 
85 
541 
37 
126 
278 
387 
957 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

482 

38 

913 

22 
247 

65 
109 
132 
481 
177 
368 
208 

740 

1,310 

0 

21 

128 

481 

291 

77 

179 

1,235 
198 

1,674 

180 

88 

385 

1,190 

1,083 
133 
269 
372 
878 

117 

53 

332 

26 

44 

716 

31 

78 

179 

366 

339 

997 

851 

451 

4,152 

654 

2,558 

6,743 

1,679 

7,239 

141 
862 
489 

1,405 
412 

1,522 
760 
999 
202 

1,118 

1,600 

652 

546 

870 

1,223 

469 

91 

15 

4,296 
2,024 
4,360 
2,085 
2,526 
1,671 
1,902 
1,896 
116 
161 
1,334 
1,429 

44 

36 

720 

6 

45 
150 

79 

111 

556 

319 

2,900 

277 

0 

107 

436 

195 

36 

1,403 

0 

923 

8 
88 
140 
50 
179 
171 
144 
133 
103 

348 
815 
44 
60 
12 
721 
209 
38 
13 

2,179 

999 

2,718 

1,020 

849 

1,068 

1,394 

735 

48 

111 

832 

988 

40 
68 

535 
12 
26 

144 
50 
83 

358 

202 
1,718 

9 
9 
4 
485 
37 
258 
809 
119 
190 

1 
225 
113 
46 
10 
31 
12 
5 
4 

20 
71 
22 
5 
6 
20 
3 
3 
0 

79 

70 

768 

73 

71 

70 

120 

106 

5 

3 

84 

48 

6 
1 
71 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
18 
10 
217 

0 

0 

0 

44 

34 

37 

327 

0 

45 

0 
0 
8 
0 
2 
5 
3 
0 
1 

2 
3 
1 
0 
33 
12 
0 
0 
0 

47 
27 
438 
34 
20 
36 
95 
23 
1 
2 
50 
31 

1 
2 
30 

% 

1 
0 
0 
19 
3 
145 

1 
13 

4 
34 
15 
58 
24 

0 
39 

2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
12 
15 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
28 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

64 
7 
84 
38 
0 
5 
34 
21 
2 
1 
0 
51 

0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

35 

1 
1  '      190 

0  68 

1  225 
0     2,394 
0            0 
0        497 
0  !  3,753 
0  1        30 
4  1  2,1M 

0  '         0 
0        351 
0     1,809 

0         488 

,      0      i:s 

0         496 

0          38 

1            0 

New  Uampshiro 

i        0 

Vermont.! 

'           0 

Massachusetts 

SH 

Rhode  Island 

1        ^ 

Connecticut 

0 

New  York 

1        ISl 

New  Jersey 

0 

Pennsylvania 

9 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

3B 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

0 

West  Virginia 

Q 

North  Carolina 

0 

South  Carolina 

0 

Georgia 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
16 
19 
0 
1 
3 
14 
1 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2» 
29 

1,097 

2,034 

239 

80 

601 

646 

246 

7 

0 

1,437 
283 

3,896 

1,482 
202 

1,119 
954 

1,368 

50 

46 

555 

492 

0 

0 

349 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

174 

732 

0 

Florida 

a 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

0 

Tennessee 

41 

Alabama 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

Louisiana 

21 

Texas 

45 

Arkansas 

0 

Oklahoma 

2S 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

0 

3 
17 
145 
47 

0 
36 

Iowa 

134 

Missouri 

8 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

21 

Kansas 

43 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Colorado 

10 

New  Mexico 

0 

Arizona 

0 

Utah 

0 

Nevada 

0 

Idaho 

0 

Washington 

0 

Oregon 

H 

California 

M 
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Tah:  f.   ^ — Z^e^rees  ctmftrred  on  men  by  vniversUies  and  coUtgesfor  men  and  for  boA  uxet. 


StAfce  or  Terrttory. 


u 

K  K,S 

n 

QQ 

•J    d 

;3  &:<>: 

< 

n 

^ 

n   o 

n  AS 

ITnif**!  States 5,»»  2,102  M5   11»  2l!  27  8.  2 


K^wtb  AtlaaUcDirlsioB 2,77fi 


stik  AtlAzitic  DiTisioo 


Kortli  C«ntrm!  DiTMoo. 
EH^^aicii 


Kortli  Atlantic  DiTisioD: 

liAxne 

Ne^r  Hampshire 

Vermont 


RlMMle  I^lmnd 

C«Kin«etirat 

>t«^r  York 

Ne^r  Jeraej 

PnmsytvaniA 

Booth  AUanCie  DiTisioo : 

I>elawarr 

MArylftBd 

IHstrirt  of  Colombii . 

Vir^Bi* 

'W^st  Virata 

North  rftmllDa 

South  CaroltoA 


TV%r 

8«ath  r«ntnl  Divisfca: 
Kratorky.. 

AlmbAma... 
Mi9rt9ci|»ri. 


Tex»« 

ArkuisA« 

OkiabomA 

IiftdlAa  Tenitorr 

Kerth  Cratral  Division: 

Ohi:> 

ln<tt«iM 

imncis 

MietiicaD 

Wiscoosin , 

Minoe»oU 

lovm 

Xinoari 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Kcbnaaka 


Western  Diriaion: 

MootAna 

Wroming 

Coiorado , 

Nev  Mexico... 

Arizooa 

Uuh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waahington.. 

Oifcoa 

Camomia 


577 


SootbOntrmt  Dirision y?7 


1,9 


25? 


8B6  33S; 

111  « 

154  17 

733  2«3 

2C0  4 


&     5<     4  3 
9   ISi  22   5  2 

42 

37     1,     1.. 


»'  2  a  13  :V   17    1    7   21   2,  1   S   1    6   5 


1    i.- 

4 


g   1    3   13..    16. 

1      1  . 

21.. 1  . 


Xk. 


5..'..  2--  y.. 

1    3,  10..'  13....    1 
..  ..I     1    2..' 


118 

8^ 

29 
719 

55 
35 
777 
221 
413 

8. 
92 
50 
116 
27. 
125 
71 
82 
6 

50 
M 
30 
23 

3.5 

57 
24 

4 


67. 
32. 


I     ' 


18. 

"2. 


120... 
5     44 ' : 1. 

21   1S2 ' 1. 

1«     70       1 1    8   1  ..    13..    n 

9>....' I '. 

367     37       5 3 3- 


5     4  3. 


I 


I 


20 


24 
17 
36 
10 

39. 

30 

a>. 

8 

22. 
31 

3 

1. 


1      I..  . 


2   10  2f'. 


.    1    1. 


5       7 
1  .... 


4     2  4. 


3« 
IfS 
467 
194 
136 
118 
9H 
142 

20 
97 
160 

4. 

1 
64 


77-    56 
2»    24 

167 

107 

107 
23 


72 
2. 
4  . 

*^; 

35: 


16. 
"3 


32 

14 

141 


lO". 
2. 
21  . 
II  . 
144, 


7 

...  ..  .. 

' 

16 

4 

.  ..    I 

16 

1 

..      1 3  ... 

3     1  - 

*« 

.    1.  1 

10, 

8 1  . 


3     35. 
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Table  10. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  colleges  fir  men  andfc,^  both  itxr^ 


State  or  Territory. 

< 

i 

1 

i 

H   1 

91 

05 

1 

16 

< 

t 

< 

1 

S     1 

5=5 

United  states.... 

1,009 

105     62  ; 

217  :2SS 

59     23 

3  ,    5   j      4    272     6 

N  Atlantic  Division . . . 

501 
122 
54 

11 

51      55  I 
5       2 

10  ....1 

31       2  1 
8|    3' 

1    1C7    517  ^  T^  ^  <4 

6 

16 

4     23 
4 

1 

5    '      2    164  *  « 

.   .    1 ^4  *.- 

S    Atlantic  Division 

M 

....     V\ 
6     {.A 

13  1     2 

fl  Pmitral  Division 

6 
43 

11 
40 

"■1 

N  Contral  Division 

17  1  51 

' 

i  !  3  ....      2     r^  .- 

Western  Division 

:  J  :: 

'      '      •            9  .- 

1                 1 



' 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

7 

8 
3 
199 
13 
66 

80 

2 

,  -> 

1 

1  1  .     ..;.. 

New  Hampshire... 

14 
1 

' 

1                 « 

1 
4 

1 

_._  I  1 

. 

Massachusetts 

1 

-        ■       1       . 

1        1 

1       64    .. 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Connecticut 

9 
7 
12 
16 

55 
.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

1 

23 

...........  ^  , 

New  York 

73   164 

43  1  38 

6     16 

5i     1       47  1.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

8.  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

21  '....1    5 

::::::.;. 

55  1  33     23 

6 

4    .... 

-■:::::;:;.■':; 

.1 

1 

Maryland 

20 
15 
36 
12 
27 
12 

....'---- 

8 

1         i        i     •       31     .. 

Dist  of  Columbia 

3 

3 
1 
9 

....'               '               I.. ..!....'....         10       .. 

Virginia 

3 
2 

2 

'  ::i::  :i   :    1 .  >  3  .. 

WestVirginU 

North  Carolina 

.... 

2 

;:;    i    l.:.':::j.._.. 

1 

4 

1                 1 

South  Carolina  . . 

1 

•■""''"' 

Georgia 

1 

...,\....\ 

Florida 

1 
5 

! 

1 

1    i 

8.  Central  Division: 
Kentuckv 

12 
24 
6 

4 
1 
7 

1 

2 
8 

6 

i  r     ! 

Tennc^ss^d 

1  1  1 

Alftb&mft 

1 

-T 

1 

Miflsissinni 

........ 

1 

i         ' 

Louisiana  . 

........ 

\\\y" 

....'.... 

Texas  

4 

' 

1 

8 

....  ....|....  .... 

A  rkansas 

' 

Oklahoma 

""\---- 

....|.... 

1 

Indian  Territorv 

1 

1 



N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

40 
31 
78 
39 
9 
10 
27 

2 
14 
22 

1 

11 
8 

4" 
1 

6 
2 
2 

33) 

9 

2 

....'    5   .. 

Indiana 

5 
5 

1 

1 
1 

.1    3  .. 

Illinois 

3 

23    .... 

• 

..::'  27 .. 

Michigan 

^ 

116.. 

Wisconsin 

2 

1 
1 

5  1  12 

1 

"" 

... 

1'"" 

....     8   .. 

Minnesota 

11 

17 

..   1 

.     3  .. 

Iowa 

11 
4 

1 

1 

Missouri  

1 

...  ,....^.... 

.... 

_     '    I   .. 

North  Dakota 

1 

:::j::::::::i::::':::'i::':i--:-.. 

South  Dakota 

::::!"': 

1    1    1 

1        1 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1     r    ' 

. ...|... .,...- 

Kansas  

4 

1 

1 

III.. 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

1 

1 

1 

Wyoming 



1     1 

1 

Colorado 

13 

1 

1 

...'  -  '  ..'.. 

1         1    .^    .- 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

!..^   I.._. 

:::::::::::: ::::i   "":::: 

Arizona     

...1 

1 

....!  .    1    .. 

1         1 

Utah 

1 

\-"\---- 

1 

Nevada ' 

....|.... 

■:::i::::i:'::!::"'':': 

1 

1         1 

Idaho 1 

1 

.. ..'....I....!. ....... 

1 

1 

Washington 

0  regon 

..-!-- 

....    .     |...              ... 

I         i'-' 

1 
7 

...J... J... J....' 

1         1 

Caliiomia 

3 

1      !      1      :      . 

'     .  i    4   .. 

i        1         1        !        1 

i    1 

1         1        1 
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SiAte  or  Territory. 

1    '  . 

<      5;     au 

ffl    si 
266   29 

it 

^si  s; 

43  36 

15     4 

5*   3 
20    12 
3    10 

ad 

7 

1 

0 

X 

1    10 
...    2 

2 

< 
221 

S3 
9 

4 
K'2 
23 

1 

00 

18 

1 

ft' 
9 

2 

8 
1 

4 

10 
1 

"2 

l 

13 
13 

24 
11 

1 

Vnit*«<l  StAtes 

1.8S9  215  ^i2 

1 

North  AtlAxitie  DiviFk^i. 

South  Atlantie  Divifion 

363     36     81 

57     11       9 

81     30       8 

1,107   103   243 

281     45       1 

13    ... 

2    ... 

27    ... 

108   19 
116    ... 

3 

S<rtttli  Ccntr&l  IHvisicii 

Nortli  r«itr*l  Dtviaion 

"Wrfftem  LMvisirm 

... 

6* 
3 

1      4 
...    4 

2 

... 

=  = 

=^ 

^^ 

— 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

42       2 

1 

X»-^  H«.rop5hire ,       

Ve^-nirtTit    '                 .... 

7    —  *■    7 

SB    

17    ....    16 

3       1       3 
152     14     49 

3 
11 

*.S8" 

^C^^SAr^l  ?  5  r  T  T  T 

3    ... 

"s'  '4" 

... 

C<-  nr|«>>r-  Ti-'" '  t 

... 

6 

2 

New  York 

Xew  Jersey 

Rp«*Ti«^  tvftpift 

53       9       6 

9    ... 

1 

7    ... 

...    2 

... 

9 

1 

3 

&oath  Atlantic  Difisicn: 

I>rtAir»  re 

M^ryl^T,^ 

16    

Oistr&ct  cf  ColumbLi 

5       3    ... 

3 

ViTptJf»ia 

We«t  Virjania 

11       3    .... 
8       1    .... 

1    ... 

...    2 

4 

1 

... 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  CAfoliJUi 

9       3       3 
7    

Oeorcia 

...    5 

Fk>rV2ja 

1  1        6 

14       8       1 

21        7    .... 

6       3    .... 

2       1 

2     

1    ... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

Booth  Central  Division: 

10    ... 

...    1 
3    ... 

...'... 

i' 

Tfg\l>f<tjt<y 

1 

Missnsippi 

2 

3' 

Texas 

24     10       6 

\  ::::i:::: 

16    ... 

,  2    ... 

I 

1     4 

1 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

IngtjMTi  T^rrit^?^ ,.,.-, 

1.... 

1    ... 

'Sorch  Central  DiriMon: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niiDois 

ISl      16  '  55 
66       7     27 

144     23       3 

1®  .     1       3 
93       6     30 

124       2     18 
60     14     89 
57     12      r. 
3    

1 
54    ... 

"■5*29' 
4    ... 

8    ... 

2    ... 

.  2    ... 

"i*  W 

2 

... 

9 
9 
6 
6 
11 
16 

1 

i' 

1 

"i* 
5 

i 
'2* 

A 

1 

;:: 

9* 

1 
2 

Wiacoiwin 

"^inv^^t^ 

Iowa 

Mitaoari 

North  Dakota 

5    ... 
17    ... 

1     9 

...    2 

Rontb  Daknta 

9    ....      2 

90  15       3 

91  7       7 

3    

1    ... 

1  ... 

2  ... 

1    ... 
5*   3' 

:::::: 

2 
10 
0 

;;; 

*i' 

Nebraska 

Kansaii , .     

Western  Divisicn: 

»      Montana 

Wynmfng 

2    

77       1      ... 
1    

...    8 
1    ... 

n 

... 

... 

Colorado 

N«w  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

rt*h 

N«Tada 

5       1    .... 

^ 

I4sh^ 

Orecoa 

30       4    .... 
14       2    .... 

142     37 

1 

'3"  '.'.', 

113    ... 

2'    "2 

"  V" 

'3' 

1 

2' 

**  * 

Y 

" 

Camomia 
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Tabub  12. — Honorary  degrees  conferred  hy  universities  and  colleges  far  men  and  for  I 

sexes. 


Staid  or  Territory. 

278 

3 

4  id 

dig  «, 

'if 

t^TlitwiStAt«6„„,.,. 

263 

5 

9 

« 

.!- 

1     3     30 

J, 

3  1  3  :  135  '  3  1   1     2     1    1 

North  AlJauUc  Dlvlston.  . 

S3 

im 

21 
S 

I 
4 
1 

.'.1. '.I.'.! 'J  'i 

f 

3  '  3  1    51  ,  3  ;   1    i  2  '...... 

South  Atlantje  D1vL«iDD... 

U       72 

LI3     1.T6 
4         3 

1 

......     21  '...!...-.-.    1     1 

South,  fi^iitml  IHvlislnn 

I     1 

.       ( 

t 

...  J    8 '       .;...' 

North  C'pnlral  HiTltion.... 

i  \ 

-..,.J    ^ 

111 

......1    52 

Wo9U*rt)  Pivinfoii 

1 

.'1     .1      *       __:._•_ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 
.51       7 

1 

3 

1 

it        1      '      '      1      1          !      1 
...l...l....l...'...l...'...l      3   ...1...  = 

New  Hftmpsbiro 

9 

...... 

1 

..'•  .111----'''.^              .      -    -.    _ 

Vermont '      7 

2 

4 
3 

..::::i  1 

4     2:1 

0        •      1      . 

Massachusetts 

11 

..,1 

'   1  •- 

Rhode  Island 

2  1       1 
7  1      4 

20  1    25 
6         6 

23       23 

..j_.  '  __  i...L_  1 ' 1  1  ,___..; 

Connecticut  .  . 

1 
2 

1  ill 

...'... 

•     '     9      1        .•-..- 

New  York 

6     2,2  1...  ...1    6 

2      3''      16  •        '          5   ' 

New  Jersey 

'       1      '       1       1     1  1       .       '       1       f      2  :      1      1        

Pennsylvania 

.1  1       1  ;  1  !  1  I    fi  1    J       1  1    J     .s         •  --•  - 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

1          '       1       i       !       i                 !       1       '        '                   '       1               I 

Maryland 

3         3  1  i 

...J... '...'..  J      1    1. -J. ..,...!..  J 1... •...-...• 

District  of  Columbia... 

2  :      6 
IQ  1      6 

5 

..     I...I...      2  1.. .(...!. ..1.   .|      51     ....'...'  1    -. 

Virginia 

... 

..;_..'..'._ J... J..  1..  I- -J. .J 1.. J..J- - ! 

Wfist  Virginia 1         ; 

..J  .     1  .   '       •...'...' ,...'..   '...1  ..'   "4  I     .' 1...    1 

North  Carolina 

9         3 
3  1       1 
6  1       1 

..J :...<...! ...'...!...'...'    4  ,..j t 

South  Carolina.. 

..j       ''.:.'.:'.  :.i.:'    :..'   •...  .!-:.:'...• 

Georgia 

...<.. ..'..:. .J..: '...L..i 7  ...'...' 

Florida 

A 

...■  .     ,      ,      '.   .! t..j     .'...'...1      1  !  .  1 1..A. 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky  .      .  . 

3 

1   :  ;  1  1  ;   1  1  ;  1  ;  ^l  i  '  ' 

Tennessee 

12  1     i 
1  I      2 
3  '       1 

1  L... 
1 

1  ...1...' I...'...' '     1  1. ..'... 1. ..;...'. - 

Alabama.  .. 

1           ;     1     1     1     1        11         ' 

Mississippi 

:::>:::;*::: ::;::::::::;:::: ::::::'::::::::!:::.::; ::::::.; 

I^oiiisiana  .  .  . 

4 
3 

:  '            1     '     '         ;;,•••:•-■,;_;.;_;,    •;,-•,•;;.___. 

Texas 

5 
2 

1 

.  ;.  :...'..;....'...'  ..!...!...' L. .'...'. ..!-..'.. 

A  rkansas 

1     1     i     1      1     1     '     <     '       ,     1    . 

Oklahoma 

.   ...^...^.  .^.. 

Indian  Territory 

II          '                t        '        ■          1        1        1        1        1 ;        '   .   .._.'. .J.. 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

27 
6 
13 

17 
2 
1A 

3 

i!...!i'..j..j..j...i  J..J i  9i...!...'...i..'.. 

Indiana. 

.    .'     .    1       1       I.J L.J   ..■ 1     13  1 ' 

llUnois 

2|i|..J..,    5, .!.„.. ,...;.. 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

4         6 
1        42 

(         .       1       '       •       1 

...'....'...'...I...'...'....'...'...'..-'...;    2  ,...'...■...= 

Minnesota 

at 

1         ,       ,       .              .  •     1   --I     -;       '       1           1             1            , 

Iowa 

24 

1  '...'...' ''....'...! •---'     16  l.-J_.-. '.. 

Missouri..       .     . 

12.    26 

3  ■       '       '     .      .12    . ..!--- 

...1...,   3 i.::..: 

North  Dakota 

'       1       1       '       1         1 

..J. .J 1 ..' '.. 

South  Dakota 

1 

1        1        1          I                               1          > 

... 

..J...!...' i. ..'...' '.. 

Nebraska 

3 

... 

...1. ..!....'. ..'...'...'...;. ...:... 

:::.:1:x::.x::cj:.:' 

Kansas     

11  !       2 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

' 

i       III!!       1 

!    1    !       i    .    1       ! 

Wyoming 

...|..-^..........^...^.. .,....,... 

1        (        •                      ;         .        '       1 

Colorado 

Ij      2 

1 

I'll 

__.i.- J.,    i        .-i  1    _    t_  .    '_..'..'.. 

New  Mexico 

::j"::i:::i::j::::;::j:::l::i:::l..:j:::l::':::'::;,:. 

Arizona  .... 

'                    1 

1                        '       !       ,          1 

...1.. .,..' 1.. .!...! L 

Utah 

1                    1 

*"l ....j...^-..,-...^.-. 

;!::':::'..     :l 

Nevada  .                        Ill 

1        .' '   .1   ..I....'... 

...I...!...: 1...L..' 1.. 

Idaho 

i j... 

;:::::::::::::::i:::!:::::.: 

Washington 

...... J. .J ;...' '.. 

Oregon 

2 

1 

••^■•••'•••'••■| \---y-- 

T    1      '         .      1      , 

CuHfomia 

1 

J  ..   ,  .J...I i (... 

...1.. '..., 1...' '.. 

1 

ill!             |----|--- 

1       1       .            1       •       ! 
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Libntiies. 


or-rwTttory.       '^^    ^f\    vol-       Pam- 


.E5.  a' 

'3  3 

55       '2 


phleta. 


Value. 


Value  of 
scientific 
appara- 
tue,  ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture. 


Value  of   t 

grounds   ,ProdnctiTO 
and  build-        funds, 
ings. 


I 


T:ni^e<(l  States SD4  9,17O9.63O,95O2,257,0O5»13,0e0,739$19,838,892fl72,986,274$lS4,220,6fl9 


Nortli  Axlantie  DirWon. 
SootJi  Atluat^  DiT»on . 
Soatk  Centoml  Dtrnion. . 
Nortli  C«CKti-ml  DivisiDn.. 
IH^vision 


205.  4, 5704,320, 98S-1, 023, 5l9t 
217,525' 


47*  1,Q&4  1,030.224 

58^  U\»    574. .53S 

15:?  2,0733, 171,  Sft5 

41  315     o;W.413 


Xortl&  Atlantic  Diviaioa: 


I 


Hew^  "Hamiwhire. 

MMammchmeiia '.  *  *. 
RiKKle  Island.... 

Conner  ticut 

Xe»  York 

N«w  Jersey. 


72: 


324 
20» 

287 
7B2: 
100 
59 
1,W51 
564 


156,320! 
6SD,S65; 
209,776 


5,833,4€& 

1,46^,099 
«{7,762 

4,206,2» 
«35,138 


8,885,051 
1,205,166 
1,251,258 
6,847,086 
1,650.331 


72,8^4,4:8 
18,208,:^64 
13,  .''42,664 
56,634,522 
11,966.466 


Soolb  AUaatie  Divisioo: 


llATjlaBd 

Distxict  of  Cohnnbia. 

V  v'pinia 

West  Virigteia 

NarthOarofea 

South  Cnrofina 

G«cir|^ 

FtoHda 

8oatb  Central  Dtviaion: 
Kentucky 


Arkiuisaa 
Ok^homa 
iBdun  Territory.     . 
Korth  Central  DiTiaion: 


28 
5 

10 


193 
155 
202 
30 
^0 
138 
34 
52 


173,021 
106,000 
107,127 
929,394 
140,000 
471,000 
,318,564 
292,  S5» 
784,090 

14,500 
241,600 
181,511 
198,100 
29,250 
Ml,90O> 
93,250 
98,583 
31,500 


di,ooo= 

22,100 
44,825 

445,892 
50,000 
30,000 

241,970, 
57,500, 

106,232 

9,400 

107.800 

13,450 

25,300 

4,000 
40,575 

6,100< 

4,650 


IIBnris 89 

lib4tig»n 6 

Wisconsin 18 

MinnnoU i 

Iowa 11 

Miaaoari '     6 

Nortii  DakoU '.... 

Soutb  DakoU 


Xebraaka. 


Western  Dirlsion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Me3dco... 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nerada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

OrMPoo 

Califomia 


14 

9 

4 
0 
29^ 
0 
0 


95 

94 

2 

272 

188 
2 
3, 
15 
39 

O. 
151 

i 


"1 


7tf,436 

257,000 
733,511 
291,362 
183,  ?67 
182,100 
213,259 
254,504 
13,922 
25,000 
114,581 
170,763 

12,000 

17,300 

81,000^ 

5,000 

8,400 

26,300 

7,200 

4,900 

48,700 

44,000 

278,613 

1 


31,300 
53,649 
41,700 
36,157 
78,821 
2,851 
4,700 
16,345 
63,721 

6,600 

3,000 
35,000 

2,000 
12,500 
12,500 

3,000 

2,?00 
21,500 

4,500 
106,876i 


I 
184,900 
155,000. 
146,000 

992,  ao 

260,000 
502,000 

2,281.360 
282,000 

1,029,703 

21.000* 
409,208 
24A,3r^7 
220,500 

5t»,500 
250, 4M 
117,800 

91,000 

50,300- 

72, 115 

333,247 

61,000 

61,000^ 

95,50» 

167,5001 

30.600- 

5,000 

1,800 

965, 115' 
296,450 
931,967 
423,763 
286,966 
192.540 
263,248 
470,911 
26,700 
34,000 
1«>,783 
219, 867 

25,000 
26.*02 

115,000 
4.000 
16,515 
56,012 
19. 246 
12.***iJ 
75,800 
65,600 

219,000 
I 


93,820 


258,120 
1,651,300 

125,000 

095,680 
3,09o,7R5 

690,000 
2,276,346 

80,050* 

317,675 

172,(H7 

192,530 

91,500 

119,959 

88,600 

39,377 

103,428 

I 

143,467 

455,091 

68,000 

87,000 

197,500- 

181, 900- 

108,550- 

9,000 

750 

I 

i,ifi9,a=5o' 

392,3^0 

1,780,1166 

900,501 

5.«.6oo: 

328,871 
446,2:>6; 
561,  \(Xy, 
44,000; 
173,000: 
304,  Ra-> 
2oll,2t9| 

100, 0W> 
104.3:i4 

l.'^S.OOO 

5.000; 

37,3*.4, 

89,  l.-^i 
73,273i 
47,702; 
82,500' 
33,000i 
939,7001 


1.770,000 

i,.'ioo,oca. 

997,000 
10,409,725' 
2, 500, COO 
7.763,266 
26,2»>8,2^H 
4,4:0,000 
17, 176,  ly^ 

164,800 
2,91^.481 
5,  .'121,148 
3,, ^1,700 

875,000 
2,016,182 
1,100,500 
1,667,55.1 

555,000- 

I 

1.873,664 

4,450,600 

87:?.  000 

56*j,000 
2,34O,00O-* 
2,395,000' 

586,400- 

100,000. 

150,000. 
I 
11,820.7^0 
■4,3fHH.20a 
15,632,922 
3,  (MI, 068 
2.977.0CO 
3,022,700 
3,98.1,3.7) 
5,973.457 

587,000 

640,  OfO 
1.9 '.2. '00 
2,603,3145 

200.000 
19.-i.000 

2,010.000 
75,000 
172.  .549. 
492.317 
207,023 
206,129 
987.9.'i0 
.578.000 

6,842,498 


2.014,446 

2,356,455 

961.500 

26,138.7» 

2,492,198 

9,089,708 

31,535.938 

618, 5B1 

12,329,137 

83.000 

4,666.807 

1,364,651 

2,300,428 

225,770 

1,096,908 

570,200 

958,247 

614,300 

1,989,804 

3,140,206 

1,240.000 

878,749 

2,123.813 

842,716 

192,000 


11,460.425 
1,864.731 

15,067,471 
1,874.783 

2,081.778 
2,103.663 
2.7t>4.911 

8,76^.877 
2.^2.000 
140.000 

1.263.667 
657,412 

500. OCO 

2.5,  .515 

no,  289 

0 

"  459." (.61 
146, «« 
130.  .■?87 
237,683 
414,  S-W 

23,617,414 
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Tart  r.  1& — Degrees  totiffrrtd  hy  edU^foir  women,  Divigion  A, 


SUte. 


tTnitad  StAtn. 


fiasth  Atlantic  I>rrifioo. . 
ITiiMtfc  Oentrml  THrwiaioa. . . 
Kordk  Centnd  I>rriAoa. . . 


liew  Vork .'.V.V.'.I 


I  Atlantte  DiTuioai 
M*rytjukd 
Dtotriet  o<  CoilaiD'bia. 

^rirc!Jxii&.  -... 

aUiCralrml  Diriskm: 

Loirirtann- 

Kwth  C«zitx«l  Dniaion: 

msMJts 

W«t»m  Dfrriakn: 


Honor- 


A.B.      B.  8.      B.  L.     B.Mua.    A.M.     Ph.D. 


1,083  - 


568 
29B 

66 

TO 
15 
30 

19 

t 
6 


43 


37  . 
1  . 
3 


I    »ry. 
A.M. 


934 
I        124    .. 
'          19    .. 

8 

"I. 

2  ' 
I 

41 
2    .. 

5 

4 

1            6    ' , •. 

Table  17. — Property  cf  coiUgesfor  women.  Division  A. 


SUte. 


rnited  SUtes. 


North  VtUntic  Division . . 
Socth  Atlantic  Division . . 
Sooth  Centrs]  Divisioa . . . 
Sonh  Central  Division . . . 
"  eatem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Masaacfaiuetts 

New  York 

^nmsytrania 

SoQth  Atlantic  Division: 

lUiTiand 

Dist-ict  ot  Cohimbia. . 

Virrinia 

Booth  Central  Division: 

Louisiana 

North  rentral  Division: 

nhaoi* 

W«tteni  Divi^on: 

Ctlitornia 


Num- 
ber of 
feDow- 
'  ships. 


Num- 
ber of  - 
schol- 
ar- 
ships. 


Libraries. 


Vol- 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Vahie. 


I 
Value  of     Value  of      p-nHiw. 
scientific    grounds      *Vl2?^ 

appa-         and  ^^. 

,  ratlis.  ,  buUdings.  ,    '*^^»- 


536     259,933     22,310  »1S8,832  $839,149   $10,652,685  $7,605,006 


23 
2 
0 


8 

1 
14 


395  218,937  16,910  422,332  691,459  8,611,685  6,154,376 

70  20,500   5,000  28,500  82,690  '  1,266,000  452,319 

49  7,000  ,    400  16,000  40,000  325,000  €42,000 

4    6,496' 15,000  25,000  150,000  1(W,311 

18    7,000  7,000  1  300,000"  250,000 


252  108,828   6,410  229,131  416,640 


65 
78 

49  ' 

8  ' 
13 

I 
49 

I 
4  ^ 

18  ' 


41,000 


2,500  107,201 
8,000   86,000 


9,000  2,000 
8,000  3,000 
3,500  


10,000 
15,000 
3,500 


,000. 


400       16,000 
6,498  ' 15,000 


7,000 


216, 104 
58,715 

23,000  ' 
20.000 
39,090  , 

40,000 

25,000 


7,000 


3,920,213  3,020,145 
3,459,662  1,934,231 
1,231,810     1,200,000 


I 


678,000 

380.000 
208,000 

325,000 

150,000 

300,000 


350,319 

'i62,'666 

642,000 
106,311 
250,000 
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Table  18. — Income  of  coHtgesfor  womenf  Division  A. 


Income. 

i 

State. 

Tuition 

and  other 

fees. 

From  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 

From 

other 

souroea. 

Total. 

United  States 

»1,179,305 

$374,527 

$462,058 

$2,015,890 

S51M« 

North  Atlantic  DiWslon 

958,666 
144,215 
25,500 
29,324 
21,600 

316,054 

16,065 

34,200 

6,208 

2,000 

436,248 
24,700 

1,710,968 
184,980 
50,70a 
36,643 
23,600 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

1,110 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

648,367 

236,205 

74,094 

49,315 
27,000 
67,900 

25,500 

29,324 

21,600 

164,298 
89,766 
62,000 

10,830 

50,260 
291,221 
94,758 

24,700 

862,934 
617,182 
230,852 

84,845 
27,000 
73,135 

59,700 

38,642 

23,600 

71,427 
173,935 
115,56 

NewYorlc 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

m,s» 

District  of  Columbia 

80,900 

Virginia 

5,235 

34,200 

6,208 

2,000 

0 

58 

South  Oantral  Division: 

Louisiana 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

1,110 

15,212 

Western  Division: 

rfl.HfnmfA              
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Tamx  20. — Degrtes  tm^rwei  iy  eoQefesfot  wmen,  Division  B. 


SUte. 

< 

1 

1 

1 

OD        < 

«  !  4 
»|  3 

1 

I» 

ft*  .  d 

22       4 

1 

i 

15  1 

4 
5 

5 

9 

7 
2 

ft 

I 

•1 

"4' 

pa 

United  Statu 

'm 

^ 

II       I 

North  Atlantic  Division 

L5 
104 
141 

13 

10       4       3 

aoai  30  .... 

UB     62   .... 

7 

30 
4& 
» 

2 

■ft"  "i 

6    .... 
1    .... 

3 
5 
6 

5' 

i 

South  Atlantic*  HlTiffion      ,   , 

»  -- 

Sottth  Central  Divirion 

North  Central  Division 

I 

Western  Division 



North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

Sottth  Atlantic  Dtvlston: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

'is' 

1 

16 
U 
33 
43 

8 
44 

48 
17 
7 
Vb 

1 

'4" 

9 

"io 
II 

25 
46 
00 
M 

24 
36 
31 

4 

....'  3 

4  ;.... 

s'.... 

10  1.... 

7  L... 

2  L... 

el 

V:::- 

6  L... 
7i.... 

5 
3 
8 
2 
41 

11 

10 

4 
2 
3 
13 
2 

, 

1 
.... 

; 

7 

1 

'.!!  J. 
— 1 

""1 

A     ' 

3    .... 

2 
■3' 

North  Carolina 

1  ;    3 

2  '.'.'.. 

1 

Vj    i 

1  .... 

"i'l 
2 

i 
1 

3 

1 

1 

'5 

South  Carolina 

8    

Georgia 

Soath  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabanuk 

2 

1 

/ 

i^WH^ 

1 

Texas 

3  

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

ao 
ao 

7 

28 

4 

2    

1 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

..    J   ...!     .              '                  f                                   <              

Missouri 

I  1.... 

14 

6 

2 

%■■• 

^ 

6 

Kansas , . , .    , 

Western  Diviaian:                           1 
CaRfomla ' 

1 

' 

I         1 

' 
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Table  21. — Property  tf  colleges  for  women.  Division  B. 


libraries. 


State. 


Votames.  !     Value. 


'    VahiAnf       Value  of 

^^iftc     ^^^    """^^^^^ 
■  apparatus.  "^^- 1     '^*^- 


Untted  St*«n>. 


344,&52  i      1254,862        1204,190     99,616,806  | 


KorOi  Atlantic  Dtvisioa. 
a«vU&  AlltkDtfe  EHrisioo. 
aovUk  Centsml  Oirisioo . . 
K«rtfe  CeotTml  EHrision. . 
CHTiaioe 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 
etts."."!-.'! 


Sooth  Atlantic  Diviskm: 

Maryland 

Vlr^mia 

Nortb  OaxoHna 

Soutli  Carol  na 

OeoTfia 

Sotttb  CentTal  Division: 
KmtiKky 


lUssasoipiii. 
L4M2iaElatta.. 
Texas 


Kortti  Ontral  Division: 

Ohio 

Iftnois. 


Miaaouxi. 


WeatPin  IHriKlon: 
Gklifoniia 


12,000 ; 

2,140  , 
8,663 
40,200 

4,000 
10,600 
14,465 
10,300 
21,300 

13,800 
14,048 
13,050 
8,760 
2,500 
10,000 
3,000 


20,000 
3,500 
5,706 

17,420 
1,500 

7,600 


I 


14,000 
5,000 
11,963  , 
S,300  , 

7,000 
12,000 
17,750 

9,100  ■ 
22,600  j 

12,300 
12,900  I 
14,550  I 
10,330 
5,000 
8,500  1 
2,500  j 

24,000  I 
3,500  I 
4,849, 

U,600 
1,500 

12,100 


4,000 
2,000 
9,809 
65,550 

5,000 
4,400 
4,900 
2,500 
17,150 

960 

2,100 

3,4S5 

5,225 

700 

800 

500 

10,200 
4,000  ! 

36,881  , 
7,000 
1,500  I 


288,000  ! 
150,000  I 
222,047 
1,135,000 

210,000 
457,000 
829,000 
552,500 
1,145,000 

486,000 
435,000  I 
712,500  I 
328,000] 

80,000  i 
240,000  .. 

50,000  j 

315,260  ! 
275,000 
273,588 
743,000  I 
350,000  , 


15,550  ;   240,000 


1990,613 


63.003 

69,283  , 

81,359 

1,796,047  ' 

283,968 

60.665 

68,450  i 

33,950  ; 

3,193,500  : 

183,800 

65,158 

67,080 

13.750  , 

2,331,500 

66,909 

48,126 

47,449 

59,581 

1,966,848  1 

455,963 

7,600 

12,100 

15,650 

240,000  1.. 

290,000 

1,000 

48,950 

14,000 

26,000 
10,000 
£2,000 
13,000 
83,800 

400 
30,000 
10,000 

500 
26,000 


82,000 
11,000 
168,961 
154,000 
40,000 
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Table  22. — Income  of  colleges  for  toomeUf  Division  B, 


.State. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

lUinois 

W  isconsin 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


TotaL 


t2, 196, 561 


fkctioBs. 


S28»,3tf 


316, 9S2 
e91,273 
658,269 
490,067  I 
40,000 


139. 835 
43,  «0 

3,» 


84,732  : 
100, 160 
130,198 
163,522 

11,455 

40,000  I 


19,  e 


23,005  i 
53,050 

73,347    

165,550  j  32,70) 

50,850  I  1,500 

126,705'        5,aat 

128,698  81,300 

131,955  I  50,000 
253,065  '  2,025 

119.750  I        21,000 

184,180  ' 

133,130  1  13,500 
125,414  10,5m 

16,795  ' 

69,000  ' 

10,000    


5.665 
20.060 
19,265 

3,sni 


3,850 
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Tablb  23. — Professors  and  students  in  schools  of  technology. 


I  .  i  Professors  and  instructon. 


Students. 


St^te  or  Territory.     B 


Prepar-  Collegi- 
Z     AtoTj  ;      ate 
■^    depart-  depart- 
ments. ,  ments. 


ITnited  SUtes  .   43 

K.  Atlantic  IHrision 
S.  Atl&ntic  Diriaion 
8.  Central  I>rrision  . 
K-Centrml  Division. 
We«iem  Division... 


K.  ACUntic  IMvisxon: 
N^v  Hampshire 


Rbodre  Island 
Cotmecticut 
New  York.. 

New  Jersev 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 

UMTjl&SXi 

Vir^pania 

North  Carolina . . 
South  C^iirolina . . 

GeoTida 

S- Central  Divi^on: 
Ala^dma 
lCis>>s5*ppi 

Teia^ 

Okl^hoxna 

*5. Central  Division: 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.. 

Michigan 

lova 

North  DakoU... 

Sonth  DakoU... 

KaTva* 

Western  Divirion:      | 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 


489     164 
354     176 
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Table  25. — Degrees  conferred  by  sdiods  of  technology. 

On  men. 

Oai 

FDEnaa. 

Honorary. 

State  or  Territory. 

< 

03 

n 

1,136 

303 
150 
140 

475 
68 

11 

285 

2 

4 

:i  a  fl 

1    !- 
1H2232 

EC 

69 

it: 

1. 

EC  < 

~r~ 
sa  ] 

14~ 
4    1 

6.. 

*.. 

I 

< 

1 

■<  . 

i- 

..'1 

1 

39 
3 

1               1          .-t' 

a  1   2  1  1  1!  1 

United  States... 
N.Atlantic  Division.  . 

1 

2-^   3  31  to 

1  1   ri 

]§,  2 115  3   4 

.  lJ.-.i-.i-- 

S.Atlantic  Division.  .... 

31  al  7 

,::: :  i ::  •  .i.-. 

8.  Central  Division 

J 

" 

i  ■ 

19. .73 
It  Ok 

: 

L: .-' '--11-* 

N.  Central  Division ...... 

.    22  19  ^.'i    3 

ft!  .SiJ 

'  4 

1 

2  1  1  r.... 

Western  Division '  3 

,J  .  3-    .MJ.J  2'-. as. 

V-'- 

i 

..  ■«;--i  -)_ 

N.Atlantic  Division:     |~ 
New  Hampshire...'.. 

1 

„ 

1 

^ 

1 

(   _ 

.. 

_ 
3 

=  = 

=  =  =  =•==1 

Massachusetts ' . . 

2  2     ^H 

1 

L.  .. 

Rhode  Island...^.!.. 

r'l' 

*',**[- 

52 

..1... 

..L-i:: 

"'1""'"  " 

i 

1 

Connecticut L. 

5,  .-  .,  -, 

I" 

" 

? 

New  York 

New  Jersey L. 

..    ..'..'..!-- 

5? 

I 

*'i*  1'  ' ■' 

' 

'..  ..    1 

S.Atlantic  Division:     | 
Virginia L. 

62 
3 
43 
42 

51 
37 

1  !  1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1    1 

North  Carolina !.. 

8..'..!.. 

31 

::'::':::: 

1  ' 

' 

South  Carolina I . . 

..'..I.J.. 

..!.. 

;  .1  1 

Georgia '.. 

1  '  1 

S. Central  Division: 

Alabama 

1 1 1 

1 

1 

7 

•- 

::|::l:; 

1 
2 

— 

1 

Mississippi 

••,--l--l--i-- 

"1" 

1  .. 

Texas ' . . 

36 
16 

72 
208 
33 
74 

.    '.  1  1. 

j 

"t"!" 

Oklahoma '-. 

\"r'V-\" 

■YYTT' 

2 
2 

..I.J..'-- 

■ 

..i.. 

4 

I 

N. Central  Division:      { 
Ohio '.. 

2L1.. 

2, 2 

i 

J  nd  iana '.. 

••i--i--i--f 

i 
1 

" 

6 

i 

.    i  ..  .. 

Illinois :.. 

.    '    1 

? 

3  .. 

Michigan L. 

'    1    1    1 

..;44 

i 

'5 
2 

i 

;; 

1 

i9 

2 

9 
16 
5 
2 
35 

1 
7 
4 
2 
? 

1  J 

Iowa L. 

10  ..  22  19  25'  3 

..  3;.. 

- 

1  2 

H:rr 

North  Dakota •.. 

i:  .     III. 

• 

.  .1. . 

South  Dakota '.. 

'^ 

1    1    1 

.. 

••  -•! 

Kansas '.. 

..,--|--.-- 

.. 

i 

••.•• 

1    1 

Western  Division:        | 
Montana '.. 

.1. 1. 

.. 

J 

Colo  rado ' . . 

15 
2 

'        , 

2l-'.'» 

New  Mexico. . 

•■\"r\" 

j 

1 

Utah 

12 
12 
23 

.J..|..!.. 
'    1    1 

•• 

1 

..  ..|. 

Washington 3 

Oregon 

1 

1 

, 

1    i    1 

"■T"i" 

1 

..L. 

__ 

12 

...... 

; 

1 

1 

ill 

1 

;   ' 
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Table  26. — Propaiy  ofsehooh  of  iechndogy. 


State  or  Twritory. 


Librarie«. 


J^    22    Volumes,    A^tSc        ^'»l"e 


Value  of 


Value  of  ' 
.^.S5^«    grounds    .  Prodws 

I2?Si^  a^<*  »>"Ud-  tive  funds, 
and  ma-         ir%»> 

chlDeiT.  !       ''^• 


Unitfid  StAtes 15      951  '  565,795 

North  Atlantic  IHTisioa .     6      244  195.542 

S<«tli  Atlantic  Division 574  ,  8S.820 

Soc  th  Central  l>fvisk>o..      4         10  1  52,548 

Kvrth  Central  Dirision M  !  153,885 

Western  DfvisioD 5        90  '  75.000 

Kwtli  AtLuitio  Division:  i 

Nev  HampshiTV 0        53  10,412 

Massachnaetta 5       191  99.540 

Rhode  IsUnU 12,JO0 

CociaectinJt 0          0  10,000 

Kew  York 1    53,690 

Sew  Jcrsev 0          Oi  9,C00 

ScQtta  Atlantic  Ditiakm: 

MaryUnd '  45,605 

ViTigir.ift 0       454  i  17,509 

Korth  Carolina 120,  5,623 

Socth  Carolina 17,063 

Oorpa 3,000 

6r«th  Central  Division:  I 

AUb«ma 0          9.  18,135 

Mttsissippi 4          1  12,634 

Texas '  12,300 

Oklahoma 9,479 

Xonh  Central  Division:  I 

Ofcio 25'  5,000 

Indiana 24,300 

Illinois 0          5  19,000 

Hichigan 2  41,902 

Iowa 18,000 

North  Dakota 0          1  8.700 

SoothDakoU '  8,751 

lUnsas '  28,232 

Western  Diviston:  j 

Moouna 9,e44 

Colorado 3          0  .  25,185 

New  Mexico 2        90-  14,071 

Viah 12,500 

Washington 0          0'  10,000 

Oregon 0    0  ,  3,600 


150,187  $1,176,424  $4,451,052  $25,171,943  $13,748,820 


46,483 
23,560 
33,844 
2S,800 
26,500 


'567,193 
158,757 
90,356 
250,478 
109,640 


968,598 
870,471 
408,762 
1,670,021 
533.200 


9,429.635 
8,t01.081 
1,289,372 
4,179,021 
1,672,834 


4,571,138 
e«5,212 
912,159 

7,167,653 
432,658 


I 


5,670  13,000 
19,338  1«2,275 
4,500  16,at>9 
1,000  21,000 
15,975  316,549 
18,000 

100.000 

8,000  28.  IW)  ■ 

12,000  8,000  I 

3,5U)  18.067 

4,iOO 


2,000 
9,844 
4,000 
18,000 


7,  .WO 
1,000 
4,300 
3,000 

800 
11,700 

500 

7,000 
8,000 
9,000 


35.<«) 
21 .  :t7« 
13.rtll» 
20.  (J^ 

10  no> 
33. MO 

30.. V*) 

I7,aj4 

7,S7.> 
40,400 

17.000 
36,(U)5 
24,500 
9,555 
22,000 


I 


47,000 
618.270 

97,315 

44,500 
101,513 

€0,000  , 
I 

200.000 
178.476 
97.074 
244.921 
150.000 

58.000 

219.*i'>0  ' 

59,146 

71,766 

90.000 
353.250  , 
400.000 
163,271 
349.290  ■ 
31,471  ' 
77,C'«  . 
2Q5,0(>9  , 

111.000  : 
189.030 

48,.Vfl 

91,«)0 
24,000  , 

I 


I 


227,500  ' 
2,216,649 

166,222 

137,000 
6,282,264 

400,000 

7,000,000 
bO8.400 

ass,  817  , 

533,864 

200,000 

147,500 
480.052 
548,320 
113,500  ' 

566,000 
81^.900  I 
350.000  ) 
801,270  . 
721,276  I 
187.000  , 
303,000 
431,575 

300,000 

504,607 
142,000 
255,227 
280.000 
191,000 


150,000 
2,882,796 
50,000 
135,000 
543,342 
810,000 

0 

364,312 
125.000 
175,900 


253,500 

449.659 
209,000 


2.000,000 
930,000 

1,750,000 
956,180 
683,709 
350,798 
4,585 
«2,381 

17,500 

95,329 

0 

150,377 

"it9,'452 
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Tablb  27k — Income  ofnkocls  cf  tedindogy. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States.. 

N.  Atlantic  DiTistoD. 
S.  Atlantic  Divtston  . 
8.  Central  Dlvifiion . . 
N.  Central  Division.. 
Western  Dirision  — 


Income. 


Tulttoo 
and 
other 
fees. 


From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 


$856,106 


N.  Atlantic  Division: 

New  Hampshire . , 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

8.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. , 

South  Carolina. . . 

Georgia 

8.  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Olclahoma 

N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dakota... 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

UUh 

WashUigtoo 

Oregon 


$069,655 


430,196 
94,916 
12,401 

268,213 
43,378 


1,358 

33S.193 

1,146 


47,450 
51,051 

0 
42,680 
17,086 
18,150 
17,000 

3,133 

7,893 


174,680 
38,625 
61,540 

358,548 
36,262 


State  or  city  appro- 
priations. 


Current 
expenses. 


Building 

or  other 

special 

purposes. 


$1,244,649 


101,925 
224,938 
174,979 
426,492 
316,315 


Federal 
appropri- 
ations. 


From 

other 

sources. 


$697,037  $2,829,362  '$339,417 


$6,838,226  $^55,453 


11,800 
141,500 
214,579 
445,120 

84,088  I 


1,779,198  I  101,670 

430,064  I  50,796 

140,100  50,814 

240,000  95,910 

240,000  :  31,225 


8,385 

102,069 

2,500 

4,900 

22,495 

34,331 

0 

21,850 

7,500 

9,266 


1,378 

47,190 
66,856 
90,000 
37,614 
17,818 
586 
7,682 
10,467 

3,918 
21, 101 

1,699 
12,848 

3,018 
794 


20,280 
26,980 
14,280 


90,000 
47,000 
50,000 
67,313 
41,177 
22,^48 
14,422 
25,688 

8,988 
9,968 


6,362 
16*944' 


10,500 
52,000 
19,000 
20,425 


7,000 


40,000  I 
40,000 
3,000  I    40,000  I 
1,800  I    32,500  * 
I  l,Ca6,C98  I 


0 
55,000  I 
17,500 
152,438 


24,321 
73,946  ! 
60,000  I 
16,712  I 


0 

82,500 

10,000 

1,500 

47,500 

1,500 

80,513 

130,000 

2,566 


330,697 
31,667 
40,000 
27,500 


28,850 
40,000 
33,7o0 
37,o00 


70,363  I   77,338  i 


40,000 


154,450 
80,000 
29,179 
52,500 
40,000 

I 
38,000  i 

155,910  . 
28,506  1. 
32,650  I 
55,000  I 
6,159 


45,000  I 
141,060  I 

'e9,'s66"| 

112,202  I 
18,500  I 


34,082 
12,500 
18,956  i 


40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 

40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


16,500 
33,734 
1,400 
30,427 
217 
17,302 

0 

19,709 

23,782 

7,247 


3,941 
42,138 


Total. 


tee- 

tUKa. 


3,€06,471  I  ]<l2,$fi3 

960,841    

663,413  • 

1,834,263  451,S0» 
751,218         ],30» 


I 


13,735 


13,343 

40,' 303' I 
29,332 
5,909  , 
6,763  ! 


4,190 
7,826 
2,077 


14,838  , 
2,294  \ 


83,833  < 
567,996 
67,040  ; 
90,062  I 
1,696,600 
102,664 

330,897 
253,475 
115,668 
216, 101 
64,500 

62,025 
271.467 
238,090 

71,891 

137,190 
3(M,9Q0 
140,000 
384,880 
349,407 
96,682 
190,867 
228,357 

113,506 
234,606 

72,372 
125,942 
125,356 

79,147 


10l,3»4 


1,&39 


200,000 

1,200 

250,000 


300 


1,000 

6 
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Taslb  2S.—Inttiiuti(ms  con/erring  A.  B,,  B.  S.,  Pk,  B.,  and  B.  L.  iegrteg, 
[XoTK.— x  isdlc&tes  tb*t  Uw  degree  U  coafemd.] 


lastitutioo. 


ALABAMA. 


Polytechnic  loBtitatc. 

B«vmnSOolte«p 

ITiHitliii  ■  YJoiwrsitr , 

gjBiMii  em  e4>ik^ 

VmtwmHy  of  AtebMna 


Cmvcr^ty  of  Arizona . 


ARKAKSAS. 


ArkabdciphiA  MeChodbt  College. 

i>amttatm,  VoXke^ 

Arkaaaa  College 

Artcftsaaa  CiniibertuKl  College . . 

Hvndrix  CoUefs 

\7»iT«rBitT  of  Arkansas 

PfcaaiHier  Smith  College 


CAUPOKNIA. 


'  c4  California 

O«jcideotaj  CoEfse"'.'.**.*.!!*.!*].!!!! 

8&.  ViAc«tit  CoUef^ 

VarrecBitf  of  Southern  California. 


Tkroop  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Si.  IcDfttios  College 

CaiTernty  of  the  Pacific 

S«atA  Clara  College 

Letood  Stanford  Junior  University. 


Cnlteislty  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

CeOese  of  the  Sacred  Heart . . . 
Cotorado  Agricultural  College. 
Caifefsitjr  of  Denver 


coNXEcncrr. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleran  rnirersity. 
Yale  Cni versity 


DELAWARE. 


State  CoDe^e  for  Colored  Students . 
Delaware  College 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUVBIA. 


Geor^  Washington  rnlrersity. 

OaBaudet  CollefQp 

GeonEetown  I'niverally 

Oooxaga  College 

Hovard  Cniversity 

St.  John's  College 


John  B.  Stetson  Vniverslty. 

University  of  Florida 

St.  Leo  Colkge 

Florida  State  College 

RoUinj  College 


A.B.  I    B.S. 

I 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

(•) 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


GEORGIA. 

Uoiwrsit V  of  Georgia X 

Atlaata  Baotist  College '      X 

Atisata  Caivenitr !      x       

Georgia  Bcbocl  of  Yeetinology ' "   *x 

Moms  BrovD  College X 

•  Associate  of  arts  and  associate  of  letters. 

k  On  graduates  from  technical  courses. 

cOn  gradu&tai  of  the  Shetneld  Scientific  Sdiool 


Ph.B. 


X 

X 

X 


B.L. 


X      1      

■***"*" 

'      X 

1 

X      i 

'       X        

'       X       ' 

X        

X 
X 
X 

X 

1 

(s) 

X        

X  )      X 

.X  I 

*X  1 

X  I       X 

X  '• 


X      ' !     X 

X       [       X       j 

fX       

X       i 

X     I 

I 
i 

X        

X       '      X  X 

i 

x    "'.'.'.'.'.'.  v.'.y.v.' 

X    ; 

X       .       X        

X        

x"    '.'.v..'.'.  ""x" 

X        

*x*  *l!*.*.:1]!!!I!'.I.*I 
X     ' 
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Table  2S,—InstUuii<ms  conferring  A.  B.,  B.  8.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  L.  degrees — Continued. 

[Note.— X  indicates  that  the  degree  is  conferred.] 


Institution. 


GEORGIA — continued. 


Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  university 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 

Young  Harris  College 


University  of  Idaho. 


Hedding  College 

Illinois  Wesley  an  University 

St.  Viateur's  College 

Blackburn  College 

Carthage  College 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

St.  Ignatius  College 

St.  Stanislaus  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

E  wing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

G reen ville  College 

Illinois  College •. 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College , 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Rockford  College 

St.  Francis  Solan  us  College 

Angus  tana  College , 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Shurtlcli  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Purdue  University 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame.. 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Taylor  University 


INDIA.N   TERRITORY. 


Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College. 


IOWA. 

Iowa  College  of  Agiiculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Coe  College 

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

ParsoDB  College 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

"x* 

i 
i 

X 

"x   ' 


1 

'       X 

------ 

X 

X 

, 

X 
X 

X 

! 

X 
X 
X 





'  

X 
X 

X 

1 

X 

. 

X 

.'.'.'.'..'. 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

.. 

1                 1 

X 
X 

.  . 

\            ' 

i           '     

1 

, 

X 
X 
X 

X     1 

X     1 

r 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

■'■-■• 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
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Taalb  2S. — IvuUitutions  conferring  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  J?.,  and  B.  L.  degrees— Continued, 
[Note.— x  indicates  that  the  degree  is  conferred.] 


Institution. 


IOWA— continued. 

XTpper  Iowa  tTaiversitT 

Io«aCoUr««. 
I^eaox  Colk 
Siapaco  C« 
UtuversilT  of  ^owm. 

Graeelazvf  CoUese 

Palner  Colleee 

GcrnLaii  Colles« 

leva  Wesleyan  i: Diversity. 

roraell  CoUese . 

Penn  CoUeee 


t'«:tr»l  CoHrae  .  . 
Baezia  Visxa  Coll 


iege. 
IstaColk^. 


Tabor  Collcse. . . 
Co&ese 


IK'QsteTnCoU 


MidlaBd  College 

SV  Benedict's  CoUege 

Baker  V  mrersi  ty 

CoOeee  oi  Emporu 

HighluMl  University 

Campbell  Collefve \.. 

Kanaaa  City  University 

rnirersit V  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Christian  CoIIm^p 

ft«tkaiiy  Colktse 

Kansas  Sta.t«  .\rncuttuntl  College. 

<»ttava  University 

St  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wes^yan  University 

Coijper  C  ollege 

Washburn  College 

Falrmount  Coll^ 

Trwnds  UniTeraity 

St.  John's  I^theran  College 

Scatbwest  Kansas  College 


KENTUCKY. 


roiooConece 

Bere:iCoIlm 

Central  University  of  Kentucky. 

Oeot^etown  College 

Liberty  CoUege 

Booth  Kentockv  College 


Agricaltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

aertocky  University 

Bethel  College 

St  Marv's  College 

Kentucky  Wcsleyao  College 


LOCISIAXA. 


Louisiana  SUte  University 

ieff«r»oo  College 

Centenarr  CoUege 

CoOrge  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  . 

V^*!  University 

Kn»  Orleans  University 

Tulane  University 


Ik>wdoin  College 

Bat«s  College 

I'sirersity  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


MARYLAND. 


St  John's  College 

lohns  Hopkins  University . 

Loyola  CoUege 

Jlorgan  Collrae 

Woman's  College  of  J 

Washington  College 

jhrihiiiJ  -Agriraftaral  College . 
KockHiU  CoUege 


A.B.   '    B.S.    '  Ph.B.     B.L. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


^  i ;■ 


X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

:::::::: 

X 

X 

X 

1  ^ " 

X       ,       X 

1      X 

1     ^ 

I      X 

t      X 

X      

X 
X 
X 

X      

1  ^ 

! 

1 

t 

X 
X 

' 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

:    X 

1     X 

1 

X 

X 
X 
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Table  28.— /iwli/u/ioiw  e^nftrring  A.  B.,  B.  5.,  Ph.  B.,  oiui  B.  L. 
[NoTK.— X  iudkiitiM  th*t  the  d«gree  if  conferred.] 


[WoUftBad. 


Institution. 


M  A  RYLANi>— con  tinned. 


St.  Charles  Ck>llege 

Mount  St.  Marv'8  CoUege.. 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Morj'land  College. 


MASSirnUSETTS 


Amherst  CoUege 

MadSflchusetts  Agrieultaral  College 

Boston  College , 

Boston  University , 

MasBaehusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Harvard  University 

Radeliffe  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUece 

French- American  College 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wiiliams  College 

Clark  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  Coll<^. 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Micpigan  College  of  Mines 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


MINNESOTA. 


St.  John's  University 

Aupsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  C  ollcge , 

St.  Olaf  College 

Ilamiine  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolph us  College. 
Parker  College 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Missiftsippi  College 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  Collope 

University  o(  Mississippi I      x 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ; 


MISSOURI. 


A-B.   I    B.S. 


Southwest  Baptist  College <  X 

Pike  College |  x 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College I  x 

Christian  C  ni  versity I  X 

ClaritslHirg  College.*. ]  X 

University  of  M usouri i  x 

Central  College ;  x 

W estm in -ster  College '  X 

Pritchett  College |  x 

La  Ci range  Collqge i  X 

William  Jewell  College 1  x 

Missouri  Vallev  College !  X 

Morris\nlle  College X 

Odessa  College X 

Park  Collece X 

Ctuistian  Brothers  College \  X 

St.  Louts  t' nivcrsity ;  X 


Pb-B.  i    D-L. 


o  Conferred  on  graduates  ol  the  Lawrence  Scientific  ScbooL 
i»  For  graduates  In  technical  courses. 


^ 

X 

y 

X 

1 

i  ^ 

1    

1 1 :.: 

_.-.-----  — 
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X 

X 

X' 

X 

»x 

X 

^       X 
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X     ' 

*x 
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'      X 

X      

xxxxxx         : 
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X      
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Tablk  28^ — iMuiiiutimu  c^nfarimg  A.  B,,  B.  5.,  PA,  B.,  tmd  B.  L.  ifcjr^e*— Continued. 
(NuTC— X  iodkatUfjt  tbAi  the  degree  is  conferred.] 


IiMtitution. 


A.B. 


II  issorai— continued. 


>oo  UBiverstty. 


T»rdoCnHe«- 

Ccntral  WcaWyaji  CoUe^. 


MoetAXM  CoUcsr  of  Aj^rieultare  &Dd  Mechanic  ArU. 
VBTfTslty  o(  MoQtaita 


Bettetue  CoOe«se 

Catoer  XTnircrsity 

Cahio  OoOegit  -«...._ 

Doazae  CoBefge 

OnAd  Isluid  CoDe^^ 

Hastings  CoUeoe 

roiTwaity  of  Nrbraaka 

Cragiiton  I'niversity 

S»t«Mka  We^teyan  I'nivcrsily. 
Ttvkiottec^e 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X*T*tla  SUkU*  I  ■  n  i vf-rsi tjr j      X 


XrW  HAMrSHRE. 


Xev  H&mpafaire  CoHege  of  .\gricaltore  end  Mechanic  Arte. 

D*rtmouUi  ToUp^ 

6t.  Aneelm's  C  ollf^ie 


KEW  JEKSCT. 


St.  Peter's  CoUe^ 

St.  Benedict's  College. 

ll\it«en  Collcse 

Fri«eeton  rmWrsity. 
Betpo  HaJI  ro3e«:e 


KEW   MEXICO. 


rmTertity  of  N>w  Mexico 

New  Mexico  CoBepp  of  .Vgriculture  end  Mechanic  Arts. 
K^  Mexico  Scb<MiI  of  Minoe 


NEW  YOEK. 


Alfred  TniTersitv 

St.  BaoaTeDture'R  C'oUegr , 

gt.  Stephen's  College 

WeBs  t  irfW 

AWphJCoW 

J^*^echaic  Institute  of  Broolcljn. 

ft-  rrMcis  Collegia 

St.  Joha's  CoUefi' 

^*»«:usrofle« 

bV.  lAvreoce  irnivrrnity 

Rsinilteo  Colhfse 

Elniirm  College 

HobsrtColkpp 

^«4gjiu  Inlveraiiv 

rorortl  rciv<*rsit3- 

wnard  Colicge 

voHegp  of  St.  TrtLT\€i3  Xavicr 

C^Acfie  o(  the  Crty  of  New  York ... 

CateaUiU  University 

}f*Bhattan  (  oUege 

N<»  York  I  niwrfity 

^iohtt'sCollefse 

»i«eir»  rnivera ty 

\m9oti  School  of  Tcchnoiogy 

VasitrCoOeee 

y^BHwiltyM  RochMTter .'  .'.1 !'."."! ! 

tmonCoileie 

nyrtciae  rnlversi  t  y 

w^wIvT  Prtyt«*chBic  institute.. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


B.  S.      Ph.  B.      B.  L. 


« In  tlie  school  of  engineering. 

^  For  graduates  in  technical  courses. 
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Table  2S.-— Institutions  conferring  A.  JB.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  R,  and  B.  L.  degrees — ContinoeA 

[Note.— X  indicates  that  the  degree  is  conferred.] 


o  For  graduates  in  technical  courses. 


Institution. 

A.B. 

B.S- 

Ph-B.      B.l. 

NORTn  CAROLINA. 

Bt.  Mary's  College 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

1 

University  of  North  Carolina 

::::::::i::: > 

Biddle  University 

X      1 

Davidson  College 

X 

1 1 

Trinity  College 

1 

!       X        

Klon  College. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Hace 

X 
X 

'  *x* 

X 
X 

Guilford  College 

X 
X 
X 

t 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  College 

V 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

. 

Shaw  University 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 



Weaverville  College 

X 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

X 
X 

Fargo  College 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Red  River  Valley  University 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

OHIO. 

Buchtel  College 

y        

Mount  Union  College 

X               X 

Ohio  Unhrersity 

X         

Baldwin  University 

X        '       X 

German  Wallace  College 

X       '       X 

Cedarvllle  College 

X              

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

«x 

X 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

St.  Ignatius  College .      . 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Western  Reserve  University 

**"x"* 
«x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

*"'x" 

X 

X       '      X 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  College 

X              X 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University * 

X 

Findlay  College 

X       '        

Kenyon  College 

X       '       X 

Denison  University 

X       1        

Hiram  College 

X      '  

Lima  Col  lej^e ... 

X 

Marietta  College " 

X            X 

Franklin  College 

X      ' 

Muskingum  College 

X 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

X 
X 

ScioCollege 

V        1 

Wittenl^erg  College 

X    1 

Heidell)erg  University 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X      1      X 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

1 

University  of  Wooster 

X        1 

Antioch  College 

^    ! 

OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

1 

OREGON. 

Albany  College 

X 

y 

^ 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College ."'" 

Dallas  College... .^. :.:;;: 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

1 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnvllle  College 

X 
X 
X 

Y 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

*% 

Willamette  University 

........ 

.. 
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Tablb  28. — Imsiitutions  eon/erring  A.  B.,  B,  S.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  L.  degrees— Ckiniinued. 
[NoTC.~X  indicates  Ui*t  the  degree  is  conferred.] 


Institution. 


rEMKSTLTANIA. 


roUe«e. 


Westera  Univei»ity  of  Pennsylvania. 

MnhleBbeTK  College 

LcCMUDon  Valley  CoUeq 
St.  Vizwent  College. . . 
Beaver  C4Megit 

Genera  CoUe 

Moravian  Co„ 

BryttllawrCc 


A.B 


iCollefee 

l^eonaTtvazUa  Military  CoUege. 


lafayette  O       _ 

f'^anarlTaiiia  CoOeae 

TtaM  College 

Grove  City  Collie 

HAvetford  College 

luxuata  College .'., 

TTmBkfin  and  MarshaU  College 

BockneU  Unhreraity 

Lincoln  University 

Alq^faeny  CoUeee 

Kten^t  Colfe^ 

Westmmater  CoUeee 

Cential  Hxh  Sebool  (Philadelphia) 

lASaIlec3le« 

trnveisity  o<  Pennsylvania 

Holy  Gboct  CoUe«e 

tbanna  University X 

I  University '      X 


J 


PeimayWa&ia  State  Colk^. 

Svmrtbmoie  College 

ViDaziova  College 

Volant  CoDe^B 

VasbmexoQ  and  Jefferson  CoUe^. 
Waynesboro  CoUege 


EHOOB  ISLAND. 


Bbode  Islaxwl  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Brown  University 


SOUTH  CAROUNA.  , 

C«Oe«e  oC  Charleston X 

a«ii«5o  Agricultural  College 

PRsbyterian  CoUege  of  South  Carolina X 

Allen  University X 

ftwith  Carolina  CoUegB 

EnkineCoUe«e 

'urman  University 

**»berry  College 

QsfimVniveriity 

Wotford  CoUege 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


f<«tb  DakoU  Agricultural  College  . 

Huron  College 

wou  I'Diversity 

RedfleWCoUegp... 

y oiTtrmly  of  South  Dakota 

^  tnkton  College 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TENNESSEE.  ; 

^T%at  University X 

fingCoUege X 

wwthwwiem  Presbyterian  University X 

HiTsssee  Colle|» X 

w»lhwwtem  Baptist  University X 

S*»ooAnd  Newman  College X 

{JnoiTilie  College X 

J^WT* nit y  of  Tennessee X 

^bertand  University X 

BrtWCoiie^ :..  X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


J^f'y^iUeCi^^ 

y"?«li»n  Brothers  College 

^%MCollegp 

P»k  I  wversity 

«<^r  W jiharos  University 
J;nimitty  of  Nashville. . . . 
iMxlerWlt  University X 


*»Wen  University. 


H)  1904 — VOL  2  M- 


o  For  graduates  in  engineering  course. 
—19 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X  X     : 

X      

X       ,      X 
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X  X      

X      i 

X      ' 
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Tablb  2&.—IiuiUuU(m8  amferrimg  A.  B,,  B.  8.,  Pk.  B,,  amd  B.  L.  ck^r* 
(NoTB.— X  hidicaUi  that  tbt  defpcm  is  coafemd.! 


! 


Institution. 


A.B. 


B.  S.      I»h.  B.      B.  L 


TKNNBSSSK— continued. 

University  of  tlw  Sofiith 

BontttCettMe 

SweetwBter  Cmtece 

OreepBviBs  snd  Troittrimn  CoUegs 

Wasbingtoo  CoHege 

TBXAS. 

St.  Edward's  Celtegs 

U  niveralty  ol  Texas 

AgricttHaual  and  Meefaanicai  College  ol  Texas. 

Fort  Worth  Univerrtty 

Polytechnic  College 

St  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  Univenity 

Borlesoa  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Wiley  Univerrtty 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University , 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Trinity  University 


UTAH. 


Bri^iara  Young  College 

Agrieultnral  CoHege  of  Utah. 

University  of  Utah 

Westminster  College 


University  ol  Vermont. 

Middleborv  College 

Norwich  UnivMrmty 


Randolph^Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Briagewater  College 

University  of  Vir^nia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College 

Hampden-Sidney  CoUege 

Washington  and  Lee  Lniversity 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 


WASHINGTON. 


Vashon  College 

Washington  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Washington 

Oonzaga  College 

UniverBlty  of  Puget  Sound 

Whitworth  College 

Whitman  College 


WIST  VIRGINIA. 


Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  CoUege 

West  Virginia  University. 


Lawrence  University 

Belolt  College 

Mission  House 

University  of  Wisconsin . . 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  CoUege 

RiponC^lege 

Northwestern  University. 


University  of  Wyoming. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

»X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
»X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

»X 


X 
X 


*x 

X 


X 
X 


•^x 


«  For  graduates  in  engineering  school. 

f>  For  graduates  in  technical  courses. 

c  For  graduates  from  the  coarse  for  normal-school  graduates. 
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"^'Mg  29l — r«dbiiai/  c(Mtr9e9  cf  itudy  ofered  by  universiiUs,  colUge$,  and  9A00U  of  tech" 

ndUgy. 

[KoTL— X  indkatM  that  the  coune  is  offered.] 


Iwtitatlon. 


I^lliiai-sillliliii?!  I 


H 


cftlCoto^  for  Negroes...   X 
TTxiivenaty  ol  AlabemA 


B    ^      ,S      ;  (S 


Uiiiterhity  of  Aiitoii*. 


'        I 


X  '. 


Fzumsit  J  of  Arkansas X 

CAUrO&NlA. 

UaivenitTofCaUfoniU....    X 
Throop  Polytechnfic  Insti- 


....'  X 

xlxL.I 


I     1 

X  i  X    ....    X 


LdbBd    StsBford    Junior 
Unrenrity 


I      )      ! 

X      X      X     XX 

X  '....'....■....'... 


COLOKAIK). 

rrifgisitf  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Couple 

Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 

fc«p 

Colorado  School  of  MiiMea . . 


X  I  X  X   ....  X 

t        )        '        1 

!      I      !      , 

'  X  I  X  1  X  I....'  X 

aX;....  X     «X  .... 


X    X    •x:.....  X 
' X 


•X    X 


.    X 
.:  X 


COBfKECTICirr. 

TrinitT  CoOeee 

Tale  UniTenity x 

CoDBKtleut     Agricultural 
Coifcgo X    

DKUkWAKS. 

8Ute  College  for  Cotored 

Stodnits X    ....    X 

DeisTare  CoAecpe x    X 

WSTWCT  OF  COLrHBlA. 

Cathofie      Unirersity     of 

AmCTiea X 

George   Washington    Uni- 

trarity X     X 

Gs&aodet  CoUege X 

Hofward  Unirereity x 


...    X 
ax    ay 


I 


X  ,...-;  X  ...-!  X 


I       ! 


...    X  ,. 


X  '. 


rLOKIDA. 


I      I 
I      I 


X  ,  X 


....   X   ....   X 


..    X 


!     I 


JoliB B. stetson Univeiaity X    'X' X 

UoiTerrtty  of  Florida x    X    ! X 


rmrentty  of  Geonda X    ....    X    ....    X 

Georgia   School   d:    Tech-  | 

Miogy X    xjx 


IDAHO. 


I 


ToiTentty  of  Idaho X    X 


nxDeou. 

ity  of  UUm 
Anaoyr  Institute  of  Tech- 

a  Consbined  in  one  couiie< 


riiTvnity  of  UUnois X     X,X     X 

testit          "  ~    ■ 
X     X     X 


.....  X 

I 
....    X 


I        .        I 
'        ( 

'■'■*l 


I 


I I : _ 

Mfechanlcal  course 
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Table  29. — Teehnical  coxtrses  cf  gtudv  offered  hy  universiHeSf  coUeges^  and  sdiooU  r/  fccft- 

ndlogy — Continued. 

[Note.— X  indicates  that  the  course  is  offered.] 


Institution. 

2 

< 

5 

b 

p 

It 
p 

'It 

p 

'I 

It 

If 

si 

^1 

Marine  engi- 

neering. 

Sanitary  engi- 
neering. 
"^Javal  arcBl- 
.tecture._ 

Forestry. 

Horticulture. 

ISjxtile'engi-" 
nflcring. 

17"  IS 

>• 

a 

8 

4 

6 

•^ 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

U  1  14  j  16    16 

INDIANA. 

Purdue  University 

X 

x" 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

1..      ! 

University  of  Notre  Dame  . 
Earlham  college 

! 

....    .    1       !        "     1 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Ag- 
Arts 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

...:'::::i::  '    i    f" 

.... 

X 
X 

X 

— ^ — 1 — 

1      1 

>      1 

'            1    V 

State  University  of  Iowa. . . 

X  i-  -- 

.... 

X 

1 

! 

Cornell  College 

X 
X 

.  ..•:;::i " 

....t..._L. __;■___''___  "  _ 

KANSAS. 

University  of  Kansas 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

.... 

X 

I        1 

1    i 

Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

'    !    1 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea  College 

!  i  ' 

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  Kentucky. . 

LOXnSIANA. 

Louisiana  State  University. 
Tulane  University 

"x 

X 

X 
X 

X 

ox 
X 

'»x 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

!      i      1 

i   '   : 

;.:;i""i":",. : 

MAINE. 

University  of  Maine . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

MARYLAND. 

St.  John's  College 

1  : 

Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 

X 
X 

1   1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College 

X 

1 

1   ' 

Massacnueetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

x' 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Y 

X 
X 

X      X 

1   , 

Harvard  University 

Tufts  College 

X 

X      X 

.  _    . 

' 

1 

Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute  

!    1 

1  ;  1 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege   

X 

....|,... 

? 

1 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

X 

Y 

1  X 

...  A 

1      1 

Michigan  ^College  ot  Mines . 

1 

X 
X 

X 
X 

1      I     t 

MINNESOTA. 

University  of  Minnesota  . 

X 

V 

X 

X 
X 

X 

bX 
X 

X 
6X 

X 

X 

1 
X 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Agricultiural  and 
Mechanical  College 

X 

X 

i 

1 

University  of  Mississippi ..... 

1 

Alcorn    Agricultural    and 
Mechanical  College 

X 

...}.... 

a  Sugar  course 


b  Combined  in  one  course 
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29. — TedkRtcal  eourtet  of  study  offered  by  universtties,  colleges,  and  schools  of  Ueh- 
nology — Continued. 

[NOTK.— X  indicates  that  the  course  is  offered.] 


Institutioii. 

i 

1 

< 

i 

< 

la 

> 

Ii 
11 

6 

II 

7 

ll 

ll 
1 

Inl  f 

e 

o 

¥4 

«  e  —  is 

1 

3 

1 

2  ;  S  1  4 

6 

^    & 

10 

It     IS 

"1" 

II  le 

n  ts 

Missoru. 
UidTvnity  of  Missouri 

;    ! 

X    .-.-'  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Cluisti&o 'Brothers  College 

....l  ,. 

1         ■ 

'^^fhin^ton  Pniv^rtrity  " 

X   1  X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

1 

... .^.. . .J.. ..I....l.. ...... 

MOKTANA. 

Monuas  CoDeee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Medianic  Arts . . 

X 

Y 

X 

! 
i 

i 

MoBtJuia  School  of  Mines  . . 

X 

1        1                1 

UntTersitj  of  Montana 

X 
X 
X 

X 

....'...-!....'.. ..'... J. ...'... 

KKBKASXA. 

•    i    ' 

X  ' X     y 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

1 
1 

NET AD A. 

Nevada  State  University  .  . 

XrW^  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampehiie  College  of 
Agriculture      and      Me- 
rhvnic  Art^t 

1        1 

1    1 

Y 

X 

1 
1 

1 

1 

f 

Darbnouth  College 

X 

1       1       :       '       "  " 

NEW  JEESBT. 

Stereos  Institute  of  Tech- 

1 
1 

X 

1 

i 

' 

Rutgers  College 

X  '  ...  y  • 

X 

••*"l "'\"" 

'       1       1 

X 

Princeton  University 

X  

X 

....'----!--■---- 

1 

NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Ag- 
riculture   and    Mechanic 
Arts 

X 

i 
i 

X 

j 

i 

New     Mexico     School     of 

X 

X  '  V 

1 

' 

! 

NEW  TORE. 

Alfmi  University 

: 

' 

I'M 

X 

Polytechnic    Institute    of 
Brooklvn 

V. 

Y 

.... 

X 
X 

i  1  1  ;  !  #  ' 

ComeO  I*niversity 

X      X 

Y     1    Y 

•           '    Y        Y        Y                 '    Y      

CoDege  of  the  aty  of  New 
York . 

X ' 1 

Columbia  University 

X  ,  X      V  1  X 

X      X      X      X  '  X      X    '  X    

Manhattan  College  ' 

X      X 

Y 

..  .1--- 

New  York  University • . . . . 

Y 

1 

X    ' ' -  -' ' ' ' 

Clarkson  School  of  Tech-  1        j 

Dologv 1....  .... 

Union  University 1 ' 

X        X 

X    

X 

Y 

X  ....'........ 

....L.i i..j 

^^r-i ; 

Sjracuse  University 

X 

X    V 

X 

Rrasselaer        Polytechnic 
Institute 

X 

1 

1                      ! 

'     '     i     ■ 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

University  of  North  Car- 
oUna 

! 

1 

Y 

1     '     1     ' 
III-' 

North  Carolina  CoUege  of 
Agriculture      and      Me- 
chanic Arts 

i       '    ' 

X  1          V     V     V 

Y     ' 

V 

1 

X  ........ 

1        1 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

North  DakoU  Agricultural 
CoUrge 

X 

j  ■  ; 

X 

1 
i 

1 

UniTeraity  of  North  Dakota 

...!....!.... 

X 



X 

Ix 

,        1 

::::i::::i::::'....i....i.... 
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Table  29. — Tedinical  eourseB  of  study  oftrtd  hf  univerniies,  eofUgetj 

fioMjry — CoatiDued. 


«< 


[Non.— X  iBdkates  Uukt  the  coane  Is  oflered.] 


Inatttuttoi^ 

vi 

"it 

lllltl 

r  1^^ 

11 

i 

E  g 

5 

filial 

Willis 

If 

ill 

hi 

1 

s  ^ 

I 

a 

i 

7 

» 

t 

to 

11 

IS 

IS 

14  1  lA 

16  '  17  1  I« 

CffllO. 

Ohio  Univertity 

X 
X 

X 
X 

x' 

X 

X 

X 

"^ 

X 
X 

:::: 

X* 

X 
X 

X 

V 

X 

1     ■  '' 

1 

University  of  Ciociniiati. . . 

f 

. ..._  ....  .-..I 

Cwe    ScHool    of    Applied 
Science) 

X 
X 



X 
X 

1 

1 

1       :   ! 

Ohio  State  University 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.. . 

OREGON. 

Oregon   Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

X 
X 
X 

ax    «X   • ' ^ 

'          j 

1 

1 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

! 

1 

1 
'          1 

'          1 

I 
( 

University  of  Oregon 

X 

X 

X 

'^ 

X 

....1           1           L.-J.-.J  —  . 

PBNNSTLVANIA. 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania . . 

1 

i 

...J  X 

1 

i 

Pennsylvania  Military  C*c4- 
lege 

1   i   ' 

1 

1 

Lafayette  College 

.... 

X 

X 

1             '              ! 

•••*' 1" 

Grove  City  College     . .     . 

X 

V 

............. 

....J........ 

Haverforot  CoIlegB 

X 

••••'•    '•••'i*— 

•"•| 

Bucknell  University 

,  . . 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

*l  ^ 

,""|--", I":::::. 

Allegheny  College .......  I 

'  .  1  ...i     r  *  1  ..f 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lehigh  University 

.... 

X 

X 
X 
X 
.... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

....    X 

...1  X 
....    X 
....    X 

''!'••••!•:.:.... 

X 

X 
X 

X 

— 1        1 

Ptennsyhrania  State  CoOege . 
Svrarthmore  College .     .     . 

X 

....^....l....^....,....^. ...,-... 

— 1 — , 1 

Washhigton  and  Jefferson 
College 

1 

........ 

' 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

ilhode    Island    Colle«e   of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
clmnie  Arts 

X 

•X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

1 
1 

....    X 

....*  X 
1 

....;  X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

prown  University 

X 

X 
X 

:::: 

■"*r"'i"""f'*"i*"'^ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Clerason  Agricultural  Col- 

X 

X 

'ill 
1      t 

y 

1 

1 

South  Carolina  College 

■■"'■••*,""'*••• 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural 
College 

X 

....1  X 

i   1 

1         1 
1        1 

X 

1 

State  School  of  Mines 

X 

.... 

University  of  South  Dakota 

X 

X 

.      '    V 

1 

................ 

TENNESSKE. 

Knox  ville  College 

X 
X 

X 

V 

1 

1 
1. 

1 

i 

University  of  Tennessee 

X 
X 
X 
X 

.... 

^ 

....»---- 

I 

Cumberland  University  -  - . . 

1 

' 

1 

Vanderbilt  University 1 

X 

X 

....|X|.... 

X 

I 

, 

1 

University  of  the  South. . 

1 

Washington  College 

TEXAS. 

University  of  Texas 

X 

i         } 

1   " 

1 

X 
X 

.... 

X 
X 

X 

X 

i 
1 

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  Texas 

X 

X 

.... 

....L... 

...Jx 

a  Combined  in  one  course 
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iMmLM  29. — TeAmfieoi  eovnu  of  study  offered  hy  unwerntUSt  colleges,  and  schools  ofteek- 

iMMo^y^— Continued. 

[Note.— X  indicates  that  the  courae  Is  offered.] 


|i  t 


&  -a  lU  I 

2     ft  M  S  Uk 


2i 


2 ;  t    4    i  I  • 


A0icttltiirml      CoIie«e     of  ,       I 
X't^ X X 

rnrrenity  of  UtAli 


7   '  8 


•      10 


11     12  '  IS 


14 


16    16 ,  17     18 


rarrenity  of  Vermont. 
l^orvUi  Uni^ctsity 

TimcixiA. 


VMoiA  A«ricolt«iral    and  .       , 


X    ;....     X 
X 


^ __1  College 

tTorvcnity  of  Vir^mia. . . 
HampdeoEk-Sidiiey  CoUe«e 
^aalikiiStoii  aad  Lee  Uni-  i       , 

VlrsfBia  liflttary  Inatitute . '. . . . 


WaSHDCGTOX 

Waafaingtoa     AgricaltanU 


X  ....  X  ... 
X  ....  X  ... 
X    ... 


I 

I 

^ I 

CoIk«B. 

VBlTvnity  of  Washington X    ....    X 

I       I 


X   ,....;  X 
........ 


X  I.}  X 
X    ....    X 


t 


I       I 
i  *x  ! 


I      I 


I      I 


i  i 


X    ....   X    ....   X   -...'  X    ....   X 


X      X 


TIBGIKIA. 

W«t  Virginia  UniTenity 

wiscxncsxK. 
XTviTenity  of  Wisconsin.. 

VTOIOKO. 

\3niT«rsity  of  Wyoming X 


I 


I 


X  ....  X  ;....  X  .... 
X  ;....  X    X 

!   ! 

I      i 


I      I      1 


X  .. 


I      I 


I      I 
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Table  dO,— Statistics  of  universitim 


Location. 


Eaat  Lake 

Greensboro 

St.  Bernard — 

Springhill 

University 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson 


Name. 


Howard  College 

Southern  University 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama. 


University  of  Arizona. 


Arkadelnhia. 
BatesvUlo... 
Clarksville... 

Conway 

Fayetteville. 
Little  Rock.. 


CAUFORNIA. 


13  Berkeley 

14  Claremont... 

15  Los  Angeles. 

16  I do. 

17  t do. 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


30 


Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  Coll^ 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College  '^ 

Hendrix  College , 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College 


University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  CoDege 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Soutnem  California. . 

California  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 


St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  the  Pacific  ♦ 

Santa  Clara  Coll€«e 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


Oakland 

Pasadena 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University 

COLORADO. 


Boulder University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Springs . . .  {  Colorado  Coll^ 

Denver I  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

University  Park J  University  of  Denver 


CONNECTICUT. 


I, 


Hartford Trinity  College 

Middletown I  Wesleyan  University. 

New  Haven I  Yale  University 


DELAWARE. 


31  Dover |  State  Coll^  for  Colored  Students. 

32  I  Newark Delaware  College 


!  DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington . 
.do. 
.do. 


Catholic  University  of  America. . . 

Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University 

38  I do I  George  Washington  University  o.- 

37    do 1  Howard  University 

38  i do 1  St.  John's  College 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
controL 


De  Land John  B.  Stetson  University . 

Lake  City University  of  Florida . 

St.  Leo I  St.  Leo  College 

Tallahassee '  Flortda  State  College. . 

Winter  Park !  Rollins  CoUege 


«. SUtiatics  of  1902-3. 


Bapt 1841 

M.E.So....    1859 


Year 

of 
flret 
open- 
ing. 


R.C. 
R.C. 
State. 


Territory. 


Bapt. 


1892 
1830 
1831 


1891     12 


I*rofe 


Prepar-j  CoBqgi- 
»tory    I      ate 

dep&rt-  depart- 
ment.   '  mesu 


1886 

Prosb i  1872 

Cumb.Presb'  1891 


M.  E.  So. 

State. 
M.E.. 


SUte 

Cong 

Presb 

R.C 

M.E 

Bapt 

Nonaect 

R.C 

M.E 

R.C 


Nonsect... 


State 

Nonsect.. 

R.C 

M.E 

P.E 

M.E 

Nonsect.. 


SUte 

State 

R.C 

Nation 

R.C 

Nonsect 

Nation 

R.C 

Bapt 

SUte 

R.C 

SUte 

Nonsect 


1884 
1872 
1877 


1888 
1888 
1865 
1880 
1870 
1891 
1855 
1851 
1851 
1891 


1877 
1874 
1876 
1864 


1824 
1831 
1701 


1892 
1834 


1889 
1864 
1789 
1821 
1867 
1870 


1887 
1884 
1890 
1867 
1885 


I 


^_!.'-^ 


f 


8 
O  I  9 
O  I  14 
O  '   19 

O  1  aft, 


13 


Si 

1 1 


145 
9 
7 

11 

12 
1 
b 

19 
7 

25 
0  128 


0  18 
0  !  33 
0  203 
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amd  caUe^esfor  mm  and  for  hoik  sexes. 


Professors  and 
iastructc^v. 


Students. 


a 
• 


TotAl 

number 

(exdudini^ 

daplieatea). 


^ 


Prepara- 
tory CoUegiAte 

depart*     departinent. 
ment. 


Graduate  depart- 
ment. 


lO        11 


0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 

17  0 


0 

0 
0 


I 


» 

0 
0 

no 

0 

\  0 
0 
0 
0 

s 


0 

0 

138 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


g 

a 


o 


IS       13      14       15 


16 


8 

9 

18 

24 

43 


24 


9 

6 

2 

8 

» 

6 


206 
16 
14 
» 

135 
3 
15 
23 
16 

*28 

133 


53 
33 
20 
170 


18 
33 
329 


2 

8 
15 

0 
14  • 

4 
10 

0 

6 

0 
12 


34 
0 
15 
42 
0 


83 
37 
32 
137 
298 
32 


0 
79 
68 

170 
99 
34 

202 

135 
71 

109 
0 


167 
80 

190 
72 


100 
24 
36 
7 
115 
9 


140 
120 
101  I 
124 
167  i 


100 
29 

^* 
273 

10  * 


I 


0 
54 
37  ' 

0 
95 

»i 
93 

0 
34  ' 

0 

0 


218 
42 
0 
72 


1,414  1,019 

78  '  94 

37  ,  37 

110  I  0 

70  I  48 
3 


121 
175 

21  ' 
232  • 
748 


0  128  I 
0  279  ; 
0  .  2,151  ' 

1  ' 

I  I 


Resident. 


'Nonres- 
ident. 


17 


0 

10 

0 

503 


0 
1 
0 

« 


18    19 


SO 


3  '  0 

I 

I 

0  0 

0  '  0 

0  0 

0  '  0 

0  0 

0  0 


160  '  109  ' 

0 ;    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
57 


247  207  , 

143  158  ! 

160  0 

170  170 


0  2 
36  9 
0     247 


0       1 

8      0 

29     57 


Profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


Total 

number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


I    t   ^ 


21 


S2  ,    as 


S4 


9  10  3  I 

2  1  12  4 

0  0  0  0 

60  19  0  0 


I 


0  I      0 


174 


0  I  0         121  7 

17  .  0  ;      133  ,  0 

0  0  ,      181  0 

€22  '  0 


I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
238 
8  i 


132 


183 
66 
38 
188 
812 
246 


73 


189 
49 
42 
10 
195 
274 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


1 

•1 

1 

354 

30 

2,026 

1 
1,281 

13 

^   1 

0 

160 

159 

14 

0  1 

0 

105 

74 

15 

0 ; 

0 

280 

0 

16 

239  , 

14 

480 

304 

17 

0 

0 

27 

30 

18 

0  ' 

0 

236 

133 

19 

0  1 

0 

345 

0 

20 

0  1 

0 

13) 

152 

21 

0  1 

0 

341 

0 

22 

139  1 

2 

944 

541 

23 

109  -  5  I  525  441  24 

0  0  237  203  25 

0  0  350  0  26 

240  5  551  562  27 


0        0         131  0       28 

0         0         2SS  44       29 

497  I      0     2,866         112       30 


19 


22 
0 


22 
0 


19 
122 


8  ' 
0 


42 

125 


36 
0 


31 


22 
0 

m 

0 


31 

0 

13 

3 

143 

0 

183 

0 

76 

14 

14 

0 

W 

16 

27 

1 

7 

0 

17 

2 

10 

12 

0  .      0  ' 
21  •    13  , 


125 

0 

178  ' 

125 ; 


66  57 

67  0 
10  I  0 
80  '  73 
73  I    78 


0 
46 
100 
284 
41 
18 


27 
67 
35 
59 
14 


0 
19 
0 
115 
6 
0 


22 

0 

0 
59 
22  ' 


55 
2 
8 

48 
0 
0 


•  Formerly  Columbian  University. 


55 

0 

4fl 

379 
0  , 


26  • 
0 
3 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
21 
0 


72 
674 

,2ftS 
6«2 
loO 


183 
176 

50 
145 

87 


35 

0 
140 
218 

0  I 


177 

0 

0 

172 

100 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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Tablb  20.—8Uiiisties  qfwUversiiia 


LocatioD. 


Name. 


ReUgions 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


Year 

of 
first 
open- 
mg. 


Pro* 
inmtrwctiortL 


Prepiar- 
atory 

d^MLTt- 

menC 


CoObbk 

It. 


g '  ii 


54 


65 
65 

67  I 
681 

60  ' 
60 

61  I 
621 
63 

64  I 

65  I 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


GEORCIA. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

.....do 

do 

Bowdon 

Dahlonega 

Macon 

Oxford 

South  Atlanta. 
WrightsviUe... 

IDAHO. 

Moscow 

ILLINOIS. 

Abingdon. 

Bourbonnais.. 

Carlinville 

Carthage 

Chicago 

.....do 

do 

Decatur 

Effingham 

Elmhurst 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

QalesDurg 

do.... 

Greenville 

Jacksonville... 
Lake  Forest... 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth . . . . 

NaperviUe 

Peru 

Quincy 

Rock  Island... 
Upper  Alton... 

Urbana 

Wcstfleld 

Wheaton 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington . . 

Collegevflle 

Crawford  sville. 
Fort  Wajme... 

Franklin. 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis... 

Merom. 

Moores  Hill . . . . 
Notre  Dame... 

Richmond 

St.  Meinrad. . . . 
Upland 


University  of  G< 
Atlanta  Baptist  Col 

Atlanta  Umversitv 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

I^orth  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 

University  of  Idaho 

Hedding  College 

St.  Viateur's  College. 

Blackburn  College 

Carthage  CoUeg 
St.  Ignatius  CoL. 
St.  Stanislaus  Col 
University  of  Chicago 
James  MiUikin  University. . 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary. . . 

Eureka  College  ♦ 

Northwestern  University. . 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College. 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bede  College 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College. 

Augustana  College 

Shurtlefl  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College { 

Moores  Hill  College I 

University  of  Notre  Dame ' 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad  College ^ 

Taylor  University , 

♦  SUtlstics  of  1903-3. 


State 

Bapt 

Nonsect 

A.  M.E 

Nonsect 

State 

Bapt 

M.E.  So.... 

M.E 

M.E 

SUte 

M-E 

R.C 

Presb 

Luth 

R.C 

R.C 

Bapt 

Dumb.  Presb 
Christian... 
Ger.  Evang. 
Christian... 

M.E 

Bapt 

Nonsect.... 

Univ 

Free  Meth . . 

Presb 

Presb 

M.E 

Cumb.  Presb 
Un.  Presb . . 
Ev.  Assn... 

R.C 

R.C 

Luth 

Bapt 

State 

U.B 

Cong. 

State 

R.C 

Nonsect 

Luth 

Bapt 

M  E....... 

Presb 

Christian... 
Christian... 

M.  E 

R.C 

Friends 

R.C 

M.E 


1800 
1867 
1860 
1885 
1857 
1872 
1837 
1836 
1870 
1888 


1802 


1853 
1868 
1859 
1872 
1860 
1890 
1892 
1903 
1891 
1871 
1855 
1855 
1867 
1837 
1852 
1892 
1829 
1858 
1828 
1866 
1856 
1861 
1891 
1860 
1860 
1827 
1868 
1861 
1860 


1824 
1901 
1832 
1839 
1837 
1837 
1833 
1855 
1850 
1856 
1842 
1847 
1867 
1846 


23  1    0 

S  '    4 


3 

1 

2 

0 

10 

1 

12 

0 

13 

0 

5 

3 

2 

1 

'( 

18 


3/ 


9  3 

24  0 

5  I  2 

7  0 

11  0 

8|  0 


7 

9|  3 

9  j  0 

13  i  0 

10  '  0 

20  I  2 

5|  2 

139  25 

5  3 

7  '  3 

I 


61  , 

10 

16 

?! 

18 
11 
14 

3 

7 

45 
18 
14 


91    2 
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Students. 


Total 
namlMr 


i 


GradoAte  depart- 
ment. 


Prqwra-  i 

tory  CoDegiate     

depart-      department. 
BMot.  Resident. 


I 


\9       11     ,    1!»       13 


^  s  3 


14       15 


16 


17 


18 


Nonree- 
ident. 


Profee- 
sional 
depart- 
menta. 


g    I  ,    8      ^ 


Total 

number 

(excluding 

dupttcates). 


19  SO 


21      S2      S3 


I 

o 


24 


Hi 

S 

• 

t 
0 
13 
3 
0 


0 
0 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


53  > 

7  ' 

6 
10 

2 

10  • 
22  . 
18 
10 


8 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

m 
% 
0  ■ 

t 

t 

0 
5 

« 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
3 
0 

I 
t 

157 
0 


0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
G 
G 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 


el 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

ii 

6 


9 

33 

9 

7 

3i 

9 

324 

18 

7 

7 
16 
2S6 
10 
16 
18 

7 
11 
29 
10 

7 
12 
15 
15 
16 
32 
U 
306 

5 
11 


66 
16 
16 
10 

7! 
20 
12 
19 

6 
10 
53 
18 
18 
12 


0 
123 
56 

16 
74 
113 
0 
29 
36 


4 

5  , 

0 

0 
49 
16 

2 

0 

3 
19 

4 

6 

7  ' 

5 

4  , 
23 

0 

7 

7 

4 

0  I 
9  . 

41 

7  I 
9  ; 


5  i     136 


65 

70 

30 

46 
351 

22 

0 

173 

75 
8 

SO 
641 

75 

38 

14 

90 

42 

82 

73 

20 

53 

119 

8 

56 
100 

35 
180 

30  I    70 

54       58 


48 

0 

66  ' 
29 

0 

0 

0 
197 
00 

0 
49 
438  I 
41 
51 
13 
64 
28 
134  ' 
93 
27 
30 
37 

0 

0 
49 
25 
68 


0 
73 
53 

70 
45 
81 
15 
36 
40 
39 
383 
0 
0 
89 


349 
19 
35 
22 
43 
42 
196 
239 
16 
46 


111 


230 

15 

20 

88 

132 

920 

120 

100 

44| 
442, 

^\ 
105 

30 

20 

72 

84 

36 

25 

00 

95 

50 

46 

90 

36  i 

1,279 

J2' 

30  . 

I 

I 
747  , 
50j 

168  I 
106  I 

54  ' 
206  1 

09 

32  ! 

24 

3671 
153  I 

65 

24  : 


83 


32  , 

0 

6 
39  . 

0 

0 


1,125  680 
141  ,   3 


80  , 

0  , 
21  . 

357  ; 

1  , 
96  , 
29 

20  , 

33i 

57  i 

13  I 

15, 

91 

13 

0 

0 

20 

16 

503 

6 
32 


477 
0 
0 

0 
31 
206 
21 
76 
14 
42 

0 
125 

0 

7 


57  • 

0  ' 

1  t 
6  t 

Si 

%\ 

0  I 

0  i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ! 

0 

0 

0 


0  i 
0  i 

0  I  0 


0 

20  j 

0 

0  I 
0  I 
0  I 
0  I 
0 
3 


0  I 
0 

0  ; 

15  > 
0  I  13  I 

4  101 
2  I  0  , 
0  10' 
0  I  0  I  0 


2 
1 
0 

0  1 
0  , 
0 
0 
0 
0 

45  ' 
0 
0 


1«) 
34 

0 
20  I 

0 

0 
77 

3 

0 

0 


0 
40 
0 
0 
0 

759  I 

8 

0 

42 

1,777 

21 

0 

0  I 
01 

oj 

0  I 
30< 
01 
0  I 

68J 
25 
1,126  I 
0  I 

0  : 


117  1 

0  I 
0  I 

8 

0 

0 
10 

0 
53 

0  I 
58 
45 


502 
175 

92 
234 
117 
155 
274 
258 

52 
106 


259 


110 
340 
35 

n 

573 
154 


% 

01 
0  I 
01 
0  1 

63  I  2,319 
0  I  309 
0  1  175 
0  106 
3  I  164 
19  I  2,973 
168 
144 
87 
151 
114 
160 
110 
120 
191 
342 
132 
189 
393 
107 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58  2,876 
0  I    40  I 
0    133 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  I 

0  I 

1 

0  ' 

0 ; 
0  ' 

0 
15  i 


921 
123 
224  > 
176  : 
105  I 
312  I 

85  I 
145 

84 

64 
702 
152 
123 
170 


0 

0 

181 

2T9 

132 

33 

0 

0 

61 

128 


161 


102 
6 

72^1 

78  I 

0 

0 

3,261 

403 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


54 


65 
56 
57 
58 

59 
00 
61 


140 

63 

0 

64 

82 

66 

034 

66 

68 

67 

153 

68 

85 

09 

lot 

70 

61 

71 

191 

73 

105 

73 

131 

74 

230 

75 

94 

76 

0 

77 

0 

78 

264 

79 

50 

80 

718 

81 

76 

S3 

118 

83 

4ffJ 

84 

0 

85 

0 

86 

0 

87 

94 

88 

330 

80 

44 

90 

145 

91 

41 

93 

106 

93 

0 

94 

125 

95 

0 

96 

83  I    97 
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98 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 


Location. 


INDIAN  TERRITORT. 

Bacone 

Muacogee 


IOWA. 


Cedar  Rapids 

Charles  City 

Clinton 

College  Springs.. 

Decorah 

Des  Moines 

do 

Dubuque 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grinnell 

Hopkinton 

Incnanola 

Iowa  City 

Lamonl 

I^egrand 

Mount  Pleasant. 

do 

Mount  Vernon. .. 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lalce 

Tabor 

Toledo '. 


Name. 


Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College. 


KANSAS. 

Atchison 

do 

Baldwin 

Emporia , 

Highland 

Holton 

Kansas  City . . 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lindsborg 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys 


Coe  College , 

Charles  City  College , 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College , 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

St.  Joseph's  College  ♦ 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College , 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

University  of  Iowa 

Graceland  College 

Palmer  College , 

German  College , 

Iowa  Wesley  an  University. 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. . 

Momingside  College 

Buena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Campbell  College 

Kansas  City  University. . 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Christian  College. 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St  Mary's  College. 


Salina |  Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 


Sterling. 
Topeka.. 
Wichita., 
....do... 

142  ;  Winficld. 

143    do... 


KENTU-  KY. 


144  { 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 


Barboursville. . 

Berea 

Danville 

Ocorgetown . . . 

Glasgow 

Lexington 


150 
151 
152 
153 


do 

Russell  ville 
St.  Marys 


Cooper  College  ♦ 

Washburn  College 

Falrmount  College 

Friends  University 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College. 
Southwest  Kansas  College . . 


U nion  College  * , 

Berea  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  University 

Bethel  College 

St  Mary's  College 


Winchester j  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College . 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Bapt.. 
Presb. 


Presb 

M  E 

Luth 

Nonsect . . . 

Luth 

Bapt 

Christian.. 

R  C 

Presb 

M.  E 

Cong. 

Presb 

M  E 

State 

L  D  8.... 
Christian... 

M.  E 

M.  E 

M.  E 

Friends.. 

Bapt 

M.  E 

Presb.... 

Cong 

U.  B 


1887 
1858 
1858 


Luth 

R  C 

M   E 

Presb 

Presb 

U  B 

Meth  Prot.. 

State 

Christian... 

Luth 

Bapt 

R  C 

M.  E 

Un   Presb..;  1887 

Cong I 

Cong I 

Friends 1898 

Luth I  1893 

M.  E 1886 


Year 
of 

first 
open- 
ing. 


1857 
1903 
1896 
1866 
1882 
1881 
1865 
1869 


1865 
1892 


M.  E 

Nonsect. 
Presb.... 

Bapt 

Bapt 

SUte 


1886 
1855 
1822 
1829 
1875 


Christian...  1836 

Bapt 1854 

R  C 1821 

M.  E.  So.... I  1866 


instructors. 


Prepar-,  CoH^gt- 
atcM-y    I     Ate 
depATt-  depaxt- 


1880  I 

1894  ! 


1881 
1^91 
1868 
1872 
1861 
1865 
1881 
1873 
1875 
1857 
1848 
1859 
1867 
l&W 
1895 
1889 
1873 
1844 
1857 
1873 
1853 
1894 
1891 
1857 
1857 


,1   si 


!    j 

12       41 

«  I  o! 


12 

0 

6  • 

6 

11 

9 

14 

7 

6  !  7 

19  >  13 

0  I  0 

1  '  1 
4  I  2 


I' 

25  ! 
10  I 

Ill 

4  I     1  I 


0> 

l\ 

6 

9 
0 
7 
6 
3 
4 
5 


4 

2 

14 

H 

7 

5 

18 

6  1 

4 

15 

18 

4 

3 

7 

2 

1 

5 

5 

4 

7 

7 

5 

6 

8 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

2 

6 

5 

Z 

10 

0 

14 

0 

7 

5 

10 

6 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

I 

10 

6 

10 

6 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

0 

57 

10 

3 

1 

3 

I 

4 

8 

10 

0 

10 

3 

8 

1 

26 

0 

10 

0 

14 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

8 

12 

16 

6 

o 

7 

11 

2 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

8 

2   8 

1 

2 

2  1  2 

I 

32 

20  ;  8 

4 

7 

9  20 

0 

1 

3   9 

7 

1 

4I  1 

5 

5 

0  j  23 

0 

5 

2  12 

2 

3 

0   5 

0 

4 

0  1  8 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 
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r^  <!•>■»»■  a  aad 

iBstraetorv. 

Stodeots. 

Fi 

rci«»- 

Total 

PreiMra- 

Graduate  depart- 
ment. 

Profes- 

Total 

li 

Kiottl               nvimber 
KOta.          doplicAtes). 

tory 
depart- 
ment. 

Collegiate 
department. 

sional 
depart- 
ments. 

number 
(excluding 
dupUcate^. 

^ 

Reeident. 

Noniee- 
ident. 

i 

1 

^ 

o 

en. 
omen. 

^ 

i 

g 

i 

g 

0 

g 

0 

1  i 

31 

•     ^       . 

23 

^ 

S    ,^ 

S 

^ 

1 

1 

% 

> 

^ 

s 

S4 

9 

'    lO 

SI 

\% 

13   '  14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

1© 

S3 

•  :       o 

3 

9 

78  ,    81 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

93 

96 

• '       o 

4 

10 

140 

95 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

100 

99 

0          o 

16 

10 

66 

40 

96 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

164 

127 

100 

1 

0          o 

7 

6 

51 

43 

12 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

96 

101 

{ 

•  ,       o 

9  . 

0 

56 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0  •.  102 

\ 

0  ,        o 

6 

4 

24  1    31 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

97  :mo3 

0          o 

12  1 

0 

79         0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

193 

0  1  104 

1 

•            0 

9 

10 

23       16 

31 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

199  ■  105 

73  '          O 

93 

19 

117  ;    40 

183 

139 

14 

1 

1 

0 

311 

55 

952 

555  .  106 

_,, 

9 
11 

0 

"'82''"98* 

140 
40 

0 
41 

140 
129 

0 
141 

107 

0^    "o 

..... 

"2 

■5' 

■"6" 

6" 

0' 

108 

, 

0            0 

16 

14 

50  i     27 

70 

52 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

237 

290 

109 

, 

0  '         0 

32 

12 

83       67 

133 

188 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

233 

297 

110 

' 

0            0 

9 

9 

49  1    62 

14 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

87 

111 

0,         0 

34 

15 

78  1    61 

93 

.     74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

374 

403 

112 

«  .         2 

133 

15 

o'     0 

403 

260 

100 

86 

0 

0 

.      583 

48 

969 

424 

113 

•  1         0 

4  . 

2 

^1      2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

61 

114 

0  .         0 

.       5 

1 

18  1    10 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

32 

15 

115 

3            0 

18 

6 

43  :     39 

25 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

6 

68 

81 

116 

0            0 

25 

11 

135  i  183 

68 

40 

0 

0 

7 

0 

24 

0 

234 

223 

117 

0  .         0 

22 

18 

136     151 

190 

178 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

304 

450 

118 

1  I         0 

10 

5 

68  i  100 

79 

72 

1 

0 

4 

1 

11 

13 

185 

260  1  119 

0-         0 

8 

7 

38'    40 

H 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

124 

120 

•  ■         0 

12 

10 

112     100 

92 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

201 

175 

121 

0           0 

11 

8 

34       15 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

99 

122 

0           0 

9 

5 

39       31 

11 

29 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

106 

123 

0           0 

i 

9 

5 

45 

34 

34 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

58 

124 

2           0  . 

10  , 

7 

60 

50 

22 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

102 

68 

125 

•  •      0 

24  J 

0 

124 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168 

0 

126 

0           0 

20 

16 

128 

92 

231 

160 

2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

530 

436 

127 

0           0  i 

I  ' 

8 

22  i     14 

41 

29 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

100 

128 

0          0 

3 

2 

34  .    34 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

36 

129 

0          0 

10 

6 

200  '  162 

25 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

225 

169 

130 

85           5 

« 

7! 

54  !     43 

19 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

18 

331 

197 

131 

\     Al           5 

M 

23 

0  :      0 

550 

340 

31 

23 

1 

1 

232 

7 

833 

486)  132 

.       0           0 

3 

1  i 

20  i    35 

30 

35 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

50 

70     133 

2           0, 

38 

21  ! 

120     105 

42 

60 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

456 

500  '  134 

0           0 

14 

9 

62       49 

66 

89 

0 

5 

26 

5 

0 

0 

326 

384    la-J 

-       0          0: 

30 

0 

106         0 

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

310 

0     136 

0          0 

19 

5 

44       18 

21 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

444 

456     137 

0          0 

8 

5 

33         8 

36 

18 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

134 

139     138 

SI           1 

73 

12 

T8       58 

96 

131 

5 

1 

0 

0 

127 

18 

326 

291      139 

0          0 

12 

8 

56       50 

41 

41 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

135     140 

0          0 

7 

6 

70     109 

36 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

139     141 

0          0 

7 

0 

9         3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

20     142 

0          0  . 

11 

7 
\ 

78       48 

33 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

256      143 

0          0 

3 

4 

9        8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

1 
102     144 

0          0 

32 

20  . 

587     337 

35 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

623 

349      145 

H          0 

HI 

9 

276     289 

147 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

675 

0 

1,111 

280      146 

0          0 

10 

10 

32       24 

112 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

121      147 

0          0 

1 

9  . 

18       28 

5 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

68     148 

0          0 

39 

3  r 

1 

119       14 

367 

51 

6 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

560 

116     149 

1     »           0 

54 

6 

73         8 

143 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

422 

0 

848 

311      150 

0^        0 

7 

0 

52        0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0     151 

0           0 

11 

0 

2S        0 

105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0     152 

0  '        0 

7 

3 

41 

32 

126 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

167 

73 

153 
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Table  30.—S4atUiiu  €if 


154 
U6 

1S6 
157 

158 
IflB 

lao 


161 
162 
lfi3 
154 


165 
IM 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 


]8r» ; 

185 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192  I 

193 


Location. 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge. . 

Convent 

Jackson 

New  Orleans... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


MAINE. 

Branswick... 

Lewis  too 

Orono 

WaterrlUe.... 


MAITLAKD. 


Name. 


Louisiana  State  Univenlty 

Jeflervon  CoUeoe 

Cen teaary  College  o<  Louisiana. 

Collie  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

Leland  University t. 

New  Orleans  Univefsity- 

Tulane  Univenlty  o(  Lonisiana  a. . . . 


Bowdoin  College 

Bate*  College 

University  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


AnnapoUt 

Baltimore 

....do 

do 

Cbestertown . . 
College  Park.. 
EJlicottClty.. 

do 

Emmitsburg.. 
New  Windsor. 
Westminister. 


St.  John's  CoIlMpe 

Jobna  Hopkins  University . .  i . . 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  CoUm 

Waabington  college 

Maryland  Agrieultural  CoOege. 

Rock  HiU  CoDege 

St.  Cbarles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

New  Windsor  Colle«B 

Western  Maryland  CollegB 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 

Amherst :  Amherst  College 

Boston Boston  University 

Cambridge |  Harvard  University 

Springfield i  French-American  College 

Tufts  College TufU  College 

Willlamatown Williams  College 

Worcester ;  Collegiate  Department,  Clark  Uni- 

I  versity. 

....do '  Hark  University 

...  .do College  of  the  Holy  Croes 


I 


MICBIOAN.  I 

Adrian '  Adrian  College 

Albion Albion  College 

Alma •  Alma  College 

Ann  Arbor i  University  of  Michigan. 

Detroit '  Detroit  College 

Hillsdale i  Hillsdale  College 

Holland j  Hope  College 

Kalamazoo '  Katamasoo  College* 

Olivet Olivet  College 


Religions 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


SUte 

RC 

M.  E.  8o.. 
R.  C 


Nonseet. 


Cong. 

FieeBapt. 

SUte 

Bapt 


Nofisect 

Nonseet 

R.C 

M.E 

Nonseet 

SUte 

R.C 

R.C 

R,C 

Piesb 

Meth.  Prot.. 


Nonseet  — 
M.  E 

Nonseet 

Cong 

Univ 

Nonseet 

Nonseet 


1860 

5 

0 

1864 

4 

• 

1825 

3 

• 

1847 

5 

0 

1870 

20 

28 

1873 

3 

8 

1834 

1802 

0 

0 

1863 

0 

0 

186S 

4 

0 

1818 

0 

0 

1780 

2 

0 

1876 

0 

• 

1852 

10 

G 

18B7 

13 

• 

125 

2S 


1783  ' 
1859  * 
I8r»7  : 


1848  \  13 

1808  ,  22  ! 
1843  >  1  I 
1867  t  2  ! 


I 


1821  I 
1873 
1638 
1885 
1854  , 
1793  , 
1903  , 


I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6  > 

0 

0  , 


0 

0 
0 

t 
3! 
i 
0 


ai  0. 

It  1, 

44i  11 

15  j; 


13'    ?! 


40 

2ft 
312 


Nonseet 1889  i    0      0 

R.C i  1843  1  16  I    0 


I 


MINNESOTA. 


194 
195 
196 
197 
196 
199 
200 
201 
202 


Collegevllle St.  John's  University 

Minneapolis Augsburg  Seminary 

do 1  University  olMinneeoU. 

NorthfieW Carleton  College 

do St.  Olaf  College 

St.  Paul Hamline  University 

do Macalcster  CoHege 

St.  Peter GusUvus  Adolpnus  College. 


Meth.  Prot.. 

M.E I 

Presb I 

SUte ' 

R.C I 

Free  Bapt.. I 
Reforawd...i 

Bapt ' 

Cong I 


\9m 
1843 
1887 
1841 
1877 
1855 
1866 
1855 
1859 


R.C '  1857  , 

Luth '  1869 

SUte j  1868 

Cong 1867  I 

Luth 1874 

M.E '  1854 

Presb I  1885  ' 

Luth 1862 


Parker  Coitege <  Free  Bapt.  .1 


55.    1 
35  •   0 

211   0^ 

111   0' 

16    0; 


6  3. 

11      0, 

1»1    7 

7  Ol 
7!    1 

13'  1 
9[  3 
16  110 


15 

9 
17 
13 
13 
11 

31 


Winnebago  City 

*8UtistiC8  of  1902-3. 

a  The  sUtisties  of  the  H.  Sophie  Neweomb  Memorial  College,  Uie  department  for  women  of 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  are  not  included.    See  colleges  for  women,  Division  A. 


01 
01 

22) 

2! 

w 

the 
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'fiSSS^ 

Students. 

T 

Piiiw       1       Total 

Prepftn- 

Graduate  depart- 
ment. 

Profea- 

Total 

liflBAl                BUi^ftl 

tory 
depvt- 

nent. 

CoUegiate 
depftrtmeDt. 

Bional 
depart- 
ments. 

number 
(excluding 
dnpUcateB). 

■nts.      Idoplica 

RcHilflit. 

Nonres- 
iddot. 

e 

8 

g 

a 

d 

gj 

jj 

jj 

^    1     ^ 

1 

g 

1 

s 

1 

i 

i 

§ 

0 

i 

1 

d 

1 

:»  ^      a< 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

S 

^ 

5 

^ 

S 

^ 

s 

^ 

•       !•  '    11    ' 

IS 

IS 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

^ 

so 

SI 

22 

SS 

.3^ 

!      2^1 

0 

114 

0 

322 

0 

2 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

9 

0 

438 

0 

154 

t      •     i«  1 

0 

54 

a 

m 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

184 

0 

155 

0         •          «  ; 

0 

113 

7 

» 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

139 

11 

159 

0         a        94 

0 

145 

0 

189 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

449 

^ 

157 

1         0        s 

31 

70 

104 

21 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

115 

no 

158 

11       0      le 

14 

23 

17 

5 

2 

0 

0      0 

0 

57 

20 

85 

90  !  150 

47          0         M 

0 

238 

0 

4 

33 

1 

0 

520 

1 

763 

164     '^ 

S          0         42 

0 

0 

0 

277 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

100 

•0 

a09 

0 

m 

7         •        » 

1 

0 

0 

188 

154 

0 

0 

9 

9 

19 

0 

196 

U4    in 

14          a        50 

1 

« 

0 

400 

20 

9 

0 

1 

1 

71 

0 

516 

27     iS 

•         •         15 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

UB 

164 

0         •         10 

0 

44 

0 

115 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

159 

0 

MS 

»         •       158 

0 

0 

0 

\m 

0 

302 

0 

0 

0 

328 

30 

685 

W    106 

■       0         •         19 

0 

.   114 

0 

49 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

163 

0    m 

!     !     " 

8 

IfiS 

MS 

• 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

174 

m    m 

0         0         10 

3 

21 

5 

37 

0 

0 

Oj    0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

«i    m 

0         •        » 

0 

30 

0 

119 

0 

5 

0      0 

0 

0 

9 

189 

0    no 

0         t        10 

0 

85 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

9 

125 

0     171 

•         •        17 

0 

68 

0 

150 

0 

0 

•  '    0 

0 

0 

9 

218 

0  i  172 

J     !    » 

0 

112 

0 

98 

0 

18 

0      0 

0 

23 

9 

248 

0  '  173 

'    2     !      ' 

4 

90 

21 

3 

1 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

22     174 

0         0        13 

7 

42 

28 

85 

86 

0 

0  1   0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

127 

114     175 

1 

!  ^     X    ^^ 

0 

0 

0 

I      «* 

0 

0 

1 

0      0 

9 

0 

0 

414 

1 
9     171 

^S     S    ^^ 

2 

0 

0 

182 

348 

42 

14       0 

0 

563 

35 

876 

403     177 

»         0       567 
•J         2          * 

0 

0 

0 

2,621 

0 

387 

0     15 

0 

1,288 

0 

4,328 

0     178 

5 

S3 

24 

4 

3 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

27     179 

^         5       ** 

3 

20 

0 

218 

85 

5 

1    ,0 

9 

543 

63 

786 

149     180 

S     2    ^ 

0 

0 

0 

417 

0 

6 

0     19 

0 

0 

0 

442 

9     181 

.      0         0        21 

<> 

0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0'    0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

9     183 

r  0     0    11 

I      »         0        32 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

29      0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

20     183 

0 

183 

0 

206 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

388 

0,1« 

'007 

0      e      17 
,.•      «      w 

I»         3      282 

0       0       u 

;      \        0        16 

.      1         ^        1« 

:    0     0     16 

4 

13 

16 

» 

13 

0 

0      0 

0 

16 

0 

40 

48     185 

8 

40 

29 

129 

88 

4 

3     19 

7 

0 

0 

255 

209     186 

13 

37 

23 

35 

44 

0 

0       1 

0 

0 

0 

117 

152     187 

10 

0 

0 

1,502 

633 

69 

30      5 

4 

1,415 

46 

3,129 

828     188 

0 

133 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

219 

0     189 

4 

31 

37 

54 

28 

0 

0     13 

8 

35 

1 

152 

157     190 

1 

85 

37 

60 

10 

0 

0      0 

0 

16 

0 

161 

47     191 

4 

38 

11 

95 

75 

0 

1       0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

87     192 

10 

30 

27 

100 

,30 

0 

0      0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

130 

157 

103 

!     »        0        32 
.40         8 

1      J        J       »3 

0 

75 

0 

140 

0 

0 

0  '    0 

0 

32 

0 

331 

0 

194 

0 

55 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0      0 

26 

0 

126 

0 

195 

47 

376 

^ 

1,090 

756 

'o 

36      0 

983 

28 

2,609 

1,216 

196 

34 

36 

100 

137 

0  1    0 

0 

0 

145 

198 

197 

176 

€3 

86 

19 

0 

Oj    0 

0 

0 

0 

262 

82 

198 

61 

30 

115 

110 

0 

0      5 

• 

78 

8 

259 

149     199 

80 

« 

50 

27 

0 

0|    0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

73  ;  200 

67 

41 

39 

14 

0 

0;    0 

0 

0 

0 

201 

126  ,  201 

27 

23 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

28 

202 
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203 
204 
205 
206 


207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 


228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 


238 


239 
240 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 


246 


Location. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Clinton 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

University 


MISSOURI. 


Bolivar 

Bowling  Green . 

Cameron 

Canton 

Clarksburg 

Columbia 

Fayette 

Fulton 

Glasgow 

Lagrange 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Odessa 

Parkville 

St.  Louis 

do 

do 

Springfield 

Tarkio 

Warrenton 


MONTANA. 

Missoula 

NEBRASKA. 


Bellevue 

Bethany , 

College  View , 

Crete 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

University  Place  .. 
York 


Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover 

Manchester. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Name. 


Mississippi  College 
Rust  University . . 
MiUsaps  College 


Religious 

or  non- 

soctarian 

control. 


ST" 

M.  E.S. 


University  of  Mississippi i  State . 


Southwest  Baptist  College. 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College. 

Christian  University  ♦ 

Clarksburg  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  College 

La  Grange  College 

William  Jewell  (k>llege 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Odessa  College  ♦ 

Park  College 

Christian  Brothers  College. 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. . 


University  of  Montana. 


Bellevue  Coljcge 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University . 
York  College 


Nevada  State  University. 


Dartmouth  College . . 
St.  ^selm's  College. 


Bapt 

Nonsect 

M   E 
Christian".'.! 

Bapt 

State 

M.  E.  So.... 

Presb 

Nonsect 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Cumb.  Presb 
Nonsect.. 

Presb 

R.C 

R.C 

Nonsect.. 

Cong 

U.  Presb.. 
M.E 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


1827 
1867 
1892 
1848 


Professors  ukd  I 
instructors. 


PrepAT- 
atory 

dep«j-t- 
ment. 


*te     1 
depart-. 

t. 


State. 


Presb 

Christian... 
7th  D.Adv  . 
Coni 


Presb. 
State.. 
R.C... 
M.E.. 
U.B.. 


State. 


R.C. 


Jersey  City St. Peter's  College R.C. 

Newark St.  Benedict's  College R.C. 

New  Brunswick Rutgers  College '  Reformed.. 

Princeton Princeton  University !  Nonsect . 

South  Orange Seton  Hall  College ;  R.C. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque.... 


University  of  New  Mexico ;  Territory . 

♦SUtistlcs  of  1902-3. 


1878 
1881 
1887 
1853 
1878 
1841 
1857 
1853 
1866 
l&'i8 
1849 
1889 
1883 
1875 
1851 
1829 
1859 
1873 
1883 
1864 


ISQH 


1883 
1889 
1891 
18Z2 
1892 
1882 
1869 
18T9 
1888 
1890 


1886 


1769 
1893 


1878 
1868 
1766 
1746 
1856 


1892 


l.±lt 


I 


2  O  ,  7.0 

8     18  S  {    2 

3  0,  7:0 
0  I    0  1»  '     2 

i       ■  1      / 


I 


4  ;    3  2 

0       1   [  3 

4:3  5 

......  10 

2  I     2  ;  3 

0  ,    0  91 

-       0  ^ 

0 

4 

3 

0  ! 

3  ' 

?! 

0 
0 


3 
9 

4 

6 

8 

4 

2 

3  I 
12  1 
21 
31 

5 

3 

8 


9 

8 

5 

8 

13 

9 

2 

14 

12 

16 


42  !  38 

4,81 
4l  7! 
16, 


5     10       1 


3  i 


;9i» 

.    6,  < 

,14  1 

I    9  4 

1    7  3 

7  2 

133  15 


14  I    6 


60  i    0 

9      0 


,  I 


0  I    8 

2 :  0     8 

6  ,  5  I  33 
0  0  100 
5  ,0     15 


I 


7  !  3 
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Profeosors  jukI 
instructors. 


Students. 


^i^imrt- 


I 
TotjU       I  Prepar»-  ! 

number    '      tory  CoIIegiAt«     i 

(exrtiKting'    depart-      departmeot.  v/v««»o_ 

dapUcates).      roent.  Resident.   ideJlT' 


Graduate  depart-'     .^  .  !        -.       . 

!  ment.  I     Profea-  ■       Total 

t '      sional  num^or 

depart-  i    (excluding 

ments.  '  duplicates). 


^  E 

I     I 


lO        11 


0 
0 

o 

0 


0  0 

0  0 


0 
41 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

in 

0 
0 
4 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 

8 

12 

31 


4 
3 
6 
10 

4 

lis 

12 

9 

6 

8 
21  . 

9 

2 
17 
24 
158 
171 
11 
14 
17 


10 


0 
0 
0 

t\ 

63 
44 

0 


0 


o 


t    i 


a 


19    ;    13      14       15 


11 

10 

1« 

14 
9 
9 
14« 
02 
20 


79 
19 


10 


0  100 

18  21 

0  109 

2  0 


3 
3 
8 
3 
5 
9 
0 
0 
4 
7 
0 
5 
2 
7 
0 
0 
47 
12 
11 
3 


36 

28 

28 
20 
0 

n 

35 
25 
28 
154 
87 
19 
129 
405 
321 
655 
122 
36 
60 


6 
4 
4 
3 

31 
2 

16 


12 

0 

10 

0 

38 

5 

M» 

0 

» 

0 

0 
21 
0 
0 


30 
30 
49 

21  [ 
35 

0, 
1 
0 
34 

22  . 
0 

70 

18 

121 

0 

0 

454 

108  ! 

5«  ) 

Mi 


118  117  , 


66 

70 
111 
40 
49 
45 
277 
204 
106 
47 


55  I 
SO  ' 
50  , 
29 
18 
29 
24 
0  , 
80  , 


37   31 


0 
74 


«3  . 

4 
115 

0 
30 


0 
0 
38 
0 
0 


o 


16  I  17 


233  ' 

12  j 
113  > 


14 
23 
14 
35 
15 

7T9 
45 

106 
8 
72 

139 
40 
12 
77 

120 
87 

172 
49 
39 
50 


44 


33  I 

19  I 
102  I 

57  I 

28 

20 
900  < 

»7, 

50 

13  ! 


1 


79 


828  I 

23  I 


24 : 

18 
220 
1.317 
100  ' 


ED  190^— VOL  2  M- 


20   26 


-20 


0 
4 
6 
60 


12 

5 
12 
19 
32  ' 
257  . 

7 

0 
11 
58 

0 
31 

11 : 

78 
0 

0 : 

74 

73, 
45  I 
10 

i 
40! 


42 

9 

98  • 
54  • 
11 

9 
501 

0 
95 
13 


12 


I 


18  119  20'  21   22  ;  23 


0 

0  I 
0  • 
0 

0  I 
0 

35  ! 
0  I 

0  i 


0    9 
0  I   0 


s 

uV 

0 


0   5  0 

0   0  0 

0   0  *  0 

0  ;  23  ,  1  ' 


o; 
0 ; 

0 
0 

0  < 
17  ' 

1 

0| 

0 

0 

0 

0  ' 

0  , 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6  I 
2  ' 
0 
0  . 

0  i 
0  ' 
0  ' 

0  ! 

13  I  12 
0  .  0 
0  t  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0  . 
0 
0 

0  i 
2 

0  < 
0  • 
0  ' 
0  ' 
0 
0 


1  I  0 


0 
0 
0 

0;  0 
0  I  0 
0   0 


0 

s 

0 


50    0    0 


0  13   0 
0  ;  0   0 


I 


0  1  0  '  0  ' 


0 

8i 

42 

0 

271 

0 

0  ■ 
0 

0  • 
0 
0  < 

t\ 

0  . 
481  I 
632  , 

o| 

0 

42  I 


0 
77 
0 
0 
0 
0 
322 
156 
0 
0 


t 

! 
0  ! 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

338 
142 
240 
277 


50 
54 
97 
83 
35 

8  1,229 
0    118 


24 


203 

2fA     204 

6   205 

51   20(V 


42 
37 
129 
40 


207 
208 
209 

210 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Si 

0  1 


141  ' 
33  ' 
100  ' 
299  I 
132 
31  1 
219 
525 
1,010 
1,547 
2U0 
122 
206 


67  :  211 

420  ,  212 

11   213 

0  214 

45  215 


0  I   0  !   168 


0 

124 

29 

211 

0 

0 

714 

283 

154 

130 


158 


2W 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
225 


227 


228 


106 
166 
213 
105 
112 

83  „ 

1,391  1  1,122     234 
492 


99 

47  229 

157  230 

106  231 

58  232 

8S  233 


0 

0  1      0 


281 
162 


135 


870 
97 


87  ■ 

64 

MO  ' 
,431 
180 


2  235 
520  238 
202  '  237 


113 


238 


0     239 
0  I  240 


241 
212 


38  243 
0  244 
0     245 


124     240 
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Table  dd—Siaiuties  «f  i 


LocatioB. 


Name. 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


Year 
of 

first 
opesi- 
ing. 


Nrw  YOBK. 


Alfred 

AJlegany 

Annancuk.. 

Brooklyn 

do 

do 

do 

Buffalo , 

Canton 

CUnton 

Geneva 

Hamilton . . . 

Ithaca 

New  York... 

do 

do 

do 


247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
2f3 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
299 

seo 

261 
262 

263  i 

264  I do 

265  ! do 

266  I  Niagara  University 

267  I  Rochester 

268  Schenectady 

269  Syracuse 


NORTH  CAROUNJU 


270  Belmont 

271  Chapel  HiU , 

272  Charlotte , 

273  I  Davidson 

274  i  Durham , 

275  Elon  College , 

276  !  Guilford  CoUege... 

277  I  Hickory 

278  '  Newton 

279  '  Raleigh 

280  I  Salisbury 

281  1  Wake  Forest 

282  Weavervflle 


284 
285 


2S6 
287 


290 
291 
292 
293 
294 


297 

298 
299 
300 
301 
802 


NOBTH  DABOTA. 


Fargo 

University . 
Wahpeton.. 


omo. 


Akron 

Alliance... 

Athens 

Berea 

do 

Cedarvflle. 
Cincinnati. 

do 

Cleveland.. 

....do 

Columhos . 

do 

Dayton 

Defiance... 
Delaware.. 
Findlay... 
Oambier. . . 


I 


Alfred  University 

St.  Bona  venture's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphi  College *. 

Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Brooklyn 

St.  Franqis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canishis  CoUegB 

St.  Lawrence  u  niversity 

Hamilton  CoQege 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Com^  UnivBTBlty 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  aty  of  New  York. . . 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  Unlvereity 

St.Joim'sCoUege... ,. 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Roonester 

Union  Umveraity.., 

Syraouse  University 

St.  ]Cary*s  CoHege 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  CoUege 

Elon  College* 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  Colwe 

Shaw  Univerrfty 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

WeaverviUe  College 

Fargo  CoQege 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Red  River  Valley  University 

Buohtel  College 

Meant  Union  CoUege 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

Gennan  WaUace  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

Ohio  SUte  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  College  ♦ 

Ohio  Weslevan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  CoUegs. 

*Stotisticsof  190!}-3. 


Nonsect ... 

R.C 

P.E 

Nonsect... 

Nonsect I 

R.C 

R.C I 

R.C ' 

Univ. I 

Nonsect I 

P.E I 

Bapt ' 

Nonsect ' 

R.C ' 

City 1 

Nonsect ' 

R.C ' 

Nonsect | 

R.C 

R.C 

Bapt I 

Nonsect , . . 
ICE 


1836 
1859 
1800 
1896 
1854 
1859 
1870 
1870 
1858 
1812 
1822 
1819 
1868 
1847 
1849 
1754 
1863 
1832 
1841 
1856 
1850 
1795 
1871 


R.C 

State.-.. 

Presb 

Presb 

M.E.So....| 
Christian...] 

Friends 

Luth 

Reformed. . . ! 
Ba3>t 

aTm.e.z...! 

Bapt 

M.E.So.... 


1877 
1795 
1868 
1837 
1859 
1890 
1837 
1891 
1851 
1865 
1882 
1834 
1873 


Cong i  1887 

State '  1884 

M.E I  1892 


Unlv 

M.E 

State 

M.E 

M.E 

Rcf.  Presb 

R.C 

City 

R.C I 

Nonsect I 

Luth 

State 1 

"g^Q ' 

Christian.'. '.I 

M.E ! 

Ch  ofGod.. 
P.E 1 


1872 
1846 
1809 
1846 
1864 
1894 
1831 
1874 
1886 
1826 
1850 
1873 
1852 
1885 
1844 
1884 


I 


7 
9 

5  I  20 

1 


1 

3 

0 
1 
0 
0  I  52 


12 

O  I     7 

•  '  12 
«  !  19 
0  ,  20l 

•  '  1»| 
O    275 

e    48^ 

«    244  J 
©  ,   14 
0     38 
«  I  15^ 

0,  12  1 
0  '  22 

e  I  2ii 
e ,  69 


7  , 
6 

5  I  5 

6  7 
9  '  1 

14  1  0 

4,  2 


4!  4 
23  7 
4      I 
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t  mid  far  hA  §CBts — ^Continued. 


j     .-*«, 

OTB. 

Stoaenta. 

1 

TotAl 

Prvrur&' 

Oimdii&t«do|i«rt- 

mfiflt. 

FmvSbM^ 

ToUl 

fllooal 

nan 

Kber 

t«y 

rolk0ete 

slanjil 

mi  IT 

ter 

'    depart-      i  (cxelndlr^ 

4ejmn- 

depftrtmcni. 

Went. 

d^urt- 

ifuclu^iing 

■KBtB.            d 

npliCBtes) 

n«i 

U- 

Be9t<ieitt. 

mtiQU. 

duplicuiC'fr). 

\ 

'     1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

o 

i     1 

o 

i 

§ 

1 

& 

i 

o 

S 

i 

s        ^ 

^ 

^ 

a 

^ 

S 

^ 

iS 

1 

55 

^ 

&0 

^ 

Sp 

» 

^ 

1 

1_ 

•         !•    . 

11 

12 

13 

1-1 

IS 

16 

17 

IB 

19 

SI 

112 

B3 

S4 

I 

1 
4            1 

22 

12 

76 

85 

71 

49 

2 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

153 

136 

247 

' 

9           0 

n 

0 

86 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

197 

0  1  218 

0           0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0  1240 

0           0 

23 

51 

371 

397 

88 

422 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4S9 

819  1  290 

0           0  . 

46 

4 

4G8 

J) 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

506 

0  ;  2» 

0           0 

30 

0 

2S9 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0  '  252 

0           0  1 

16 

0 

130 

0 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

197 

0  1  253 

0           0 

32 

0 

301 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

367 

0  '  254 

te           0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

90 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

239 

1 

329 

95     255 

0           0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

191 

0 

296 

0           0  ' 

20 

0 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

107 

0 

257 

8           0  , 

34 

0 

147 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

42 

0 

375 

0 

258 

i  m       0  . 

404 

4 

0 

0 

1,917 

291 

158 

28 

0 

0 

651 

47 

2,967 

456 

290 

0           0  1 

36 

0 

346 

0 

107 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

471 

0 

200 

0           0 

12B 

0 

2,280 

0 

en 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,951 

0 

261 

aoc        0  , 

451 

4 

0 

0 

1,244 

0 

481 

211 

0 

0 

1,058 

0 

3,065 

784 

282 

0           0  1 

27 

0 

129 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

^63 

133           4  ) 

206 

6 

0 

0 

368 

55 

140 

6!i 

0 

0 

1,028 

98 

1,828 

390 

264 

0          0 

37 

0 

300 

0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

423 

0 

265 

6           0  . 

20 

0 

96 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

212 

0 

266 

\       t)          0 

22 

1 

0 

0 

192 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

192 

72 

267 

74           0 

K 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

386 

0 

626 

0     268 

TO          1  . 

1 

160 

29 

0 

0 

678 

420 

28 

21 

» 

0 

228 

3 

1,164 

1,056 

20D 

3          O' 

16 

0 

10 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

127 

0 

270 

»          0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

374 

5 

10 

2 

12 

0 

232 

0 

668 

114  1  271 

4           0 

13 

0 

114 

0 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

239 

0  1  272 

0         0  • 

21 

0 

0 

0 

215 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

248 

0  1  273 

0           0 

30 

0 

146 

20 

222 

33 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

383 

56     274 

0         0  . 

7 

3 

49 

19 

37 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

86 

44     275 

0          0  . 

7 

5 

90 

54 

54 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ' 

144  ' 

88  1  276 

0          0 

7 

5 

80 

54 

50 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ' 

IdO 

81     277 

0          0| 

5 

5 

4i 

22 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54  1 

30  1  278 

a       0 ' 

20 

15 

ion 

172 

25 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

298  , 

201  '  279 

0          0 

17 

7 

100 

lao 

31 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  , 

195  1 

210     280 

4          0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

272 

0 

2 

0 

e 

0 

51 

0 

328 

0     281 

1       0          0 

4 

2 

35 

20 

50 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

3. 

282 

0          0 

8 

6 

27 

» 

20 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

164 

283 

\  I     ^ 

32 

7 

75 

88 

86 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

.% 

1 

»1 

203     284 

;    0      0 

6 

4 

27 

ao 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

188 

285 

9 

6 

48 

50 

32 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
0 

«, 

81 

286 

1       0          0 

21 

0 

87 

75 

39 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

237 

255     287 

S.      ^ 

28 

12 

272 

296 

163 

96 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

440 

308  ,  288 

10         0 

21 

1 

15 

9 

33 

23 

3 

0 

0 

0 

105 

0 

169 

96     280 

i     ^ 

19 

1 

76 

28 

32 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

143  1 

3R     290 

0         0 

[      0         0 

7 

4 

12 

8 

17 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

«     291 

18 

0 

229 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

418 

0     292 

188 

8 

116 

0 

253 

296 

18 

19 

0 

0 

656 

0 

1,043 

315     29B 

1      0        « 

18 

0 

234 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

265 

0     2M 

1  •!     <^ 

149 

4 

0 

0 

223 

235 

12 

8 

0 

0 

284 

0  I 

522 

243     295 

i     ^ 

10 

0 

27 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

113 

0     296 

*        0 

133 

7 

1        0 

0 

1,386 

217 

16 

9 

0 

0 

170 

1 

1,546 

257     297 

0        0 

24 

0 

.      96 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ' 

280 

0  ,  298 

».    ^ 

8 

5 

20 

10 

20 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

21 

40 

35     290 

1^    ^ 

98 

18 

.    139 

72 

276 

252 

3 

2 

27 

8 

95 

0  i 

515 

334     300 

9;    0 

i 

1 

!     14 

10 

24 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

66 

2s  ;  au 

1       4         0 

9 

0 

.      86 

0 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0  ' 

216  . 

0 

30B 
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Table  SO.—Statisiieg  ofvjut^ 


303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 


319 


320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336  , 

337  I 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


Location. 


OHIO— continued. 

Granville 

ITiram 

Lima 

Marietta 

New  Concord 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Richmond 

Rio  Grande 

Scio 

Springfield 

Tiffin 

Westerville 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs 


Name. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Norman 


Albany 

Dallas 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnvllle.. 

Newborg 

Philomath 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny , 

Allentown 

Annvllle 

Beatty 

Beaver , 

Beaver  Falls 

Bethlehem 

Carlisle 

Chester 

CoUcgeville 

Easton 

Gettysburg 

Grove  City 

Tlaverfora 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Lewisburg I 

Lincoln  University.) 

Meadville 

Myers  town I 

New  Wilmington.. 

Philadelphia 

do 

....do 

Pittsburg 

Sclinsgrove 

South  Bethlehem.. 

State  College 

Swarthmore 

Villanova 

Volant 

Washington 

Waynesburg. 


Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Ma rietta  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College* 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College 

Dallas  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMlnnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  \^lley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Iklilitary  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  ColTego 

Pennsylvania  College. . .  ^ 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College  ♦ 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Holy  Ghost  College 

SusQuchanna  University 

I/Chlgh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. . . 
WayoesDurg  College 
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467  I 
166 
41  , 
99  I 
60  I 


255  I 
774  I 
137  I 
170 
W  ' 

2r^i 

7h 

112  . 

5> 

140 


161 


O  360 

u  m$ 

£S4  364 

54  36S 

27  300 

0  367 

27  368 

260  369 

0  370 


189  zn 

179  372 

131  373 

214  374 


287 
0 
0 


375 
376 
377 


4R  378 

80  379 

110  380 

160  381 

145  3M2 

261  3H3 

60  384 

21H  385 

0  3«. 

317  3K7 

106  .>8 

¥>4  >9 

40  390 

363  391 

0  392 

no  393 

46  394 

99  395 

60  396 


134      3V9 


I2r> 

0 


¥t) 
¥^l 


14.>      ¥t2 
16      4-13 


r/2 

0 


¥A 


T*      ¥fl 
95      408 
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Table  30 — StatiMiet  of  unicfrsk^ 


409 
410 
411 


412 


413 
414 


415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 


426 


Location. 


Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 
do 


Burlington . . 

Middlebury. 
Northfield.. 


VIRGINIA. 


Ashland 

Bridgewater 

Charlottesville 

Kraory 

Frednricksburg 

Hampden-Sidney. . 

Lexington 

Richmond 

do 

Salem 

Williamsburg 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle 

427  I  Spokane 

428  Tacoma 

429    do 

430  Walla  Walla  . 


431 
432 
433 


434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Barboursville.. 

Bethany 

Morgantown . . 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Befolt 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwaukee.. 

do 

Plymouth... 

Ripon 

Watcrtown. 


WYOMING. 


Name. 


Brigham  Young  College. 

University  of  Utah  ♦ 

Westminster  College  ♦. . . 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  College , 

Norwich  University , 


Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Vir^nia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College  * 

Hampden-Sidney  Coflege 

Washington  and  Lee  L^verslty. 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  ♦ 


University  of  Washington. . 

Oonzaga  College 

University  of  Puget  Sound. 

Whitworth  College 

Whitman  College 


Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Unlveroity . 


Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin . . 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Mission  House 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University  ■* 


443     Laramie University  of  Wyoming 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


Prof fsanrs  and 
ins  true  tcHi 


^^^>  atory   ,     at* 

open-!  ™~*-     °»^^ 
tog. 


r 


L.D.SaintsJ  1878 

Stote I  1850 

Presb 1897 


SUte. 


Nonsect 

Nonsect 


180Q 


1800 
1834 


1S32 
1879 
1825 
1838 


M.E.So.... 
Ger.  Bapt... 

State 

M.E.So .^ 

Presb 1893 

Presb 1776 

1749 
1832 
1899 
1853 
1693 


Nonsect . 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Luth 

State.... 


State.. 
R.C... 
M.E.. 
Presb. 
Cong.. 


1862 
1887 
1903 
1890 
1866 


M.E.So. 
Christian...!  1841 
State 1868 


Nonsect 1849 

Nonsect 1847 

State 1850 

7th  D.  Bapt. ,  1844 

Luth I  1881 

R.C I  1881 

Reformed...  1859 

Nonsect 1  1853 

Luth 1865 


State. 


1887 


g'i  fi 

55  ,5^     S     ? 


6      7      » 


1 
15  I 

I 


0 
0  I 


o; 


10 


2l 


2  .    0 

I 


0  ' 

^^  I 

0  - 

2  '  0 

6  1  0 


I        i 

I     11 
4 

31 


6 

0  i  2.> 

0  '  13 

3  I  6 

0  '  9 

0 :  8< 


0  0     36 

2  '  0     20 

7  1  3  !    5, 

4  5      5 

12  4  >  12  I 


I 


4 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

13 

0 

6 

4 

4 

0 

,  16  2 

,  22'  3 

171  I  2i  1 

7  2' 

9  0 

I    7  0 

I  10  0 

13  2 

:  6  0 


5  ,  12  I  5  1 


*SUtistics  of  1902-3. 
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instructors. 

students. 

iS- 

Total 

Tratm- 

TotAl 

Prepara- 

Graduate depart- 
Tn«»nt- 

Profi 

skAJd 

mimter 

tory 

CoUegiate 

sional 

nnmber 

&efmrX- 

(excluding 
duplicates). 

dcpart- 

department. 

Nonres- 
ident. 

depart- 

(excluding 

Bents. 

mfst. 

Reeident. 

menta. 

duplicates). 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g  ' 

{ 

g 

'    g    ^ 

i  \  1 

i  ! 

1 

g 

i 

8 

o 

g 

o 

g 

1 

g 

o 

g     i 

o 

a      ^ 

a 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

^ 

53 

^ 

S 

^ 

21 

22 

23    ' 

1 

^ 

» ; »« 

11  ' 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

24 

o' 

0 

1 

1 
17  , 

7 

317 

390 

18 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

335  ' 

400 

409 

0 

0 

38 

3 

197 

287 

134 

132 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

375  ' 

508 

410 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

27 

39 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0  , 

0 

0 

^^. 

41 

4U 

1 

0 

t 

71  ; 

0 

0 

0 

279 

C2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

225 

0 

511  ' 

62 

412 

0' 

0  ■ 

12  ' 

0 

0 

0 

68 

45 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

69 

46 

413 

0 

0 

1 

8) 

0 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ' 

1 

1 

0  ' 

1 

0 

104 

0 

414 

0  , 

1 
0 

1 
11  • 

0 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o! 

0  i 

0 

129  . 

0 

415 

I    ^ 

0 

10 

3 

132 

100 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

100 

416 

1     24i 

0 

47  I 

0 

0 

0 

328 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

354 

0 

661 

0 

417 

0 

0 

9 

0 

(0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

0 

418 

0 

0 

7 

3 

61 

09 

21 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

129 

419 

'       0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

430 

5 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

272 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

0 

30S 

0 

421 

i      3 

0 

20 

0 

65 

0 

187 

20 

5 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

2&i 

20 

422 

5 

0  1 

11 

3 

175 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

233  . 

0 

423 

0 

o' 

11  . 

0 

19 

0 

108 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

12 

424 

0 

0 

8  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

165  , 

I 

0 

425 

\ 

3 

0 

1 
39 

4 

0 

0 

320 

280 

18 

18 

0 

0 

71 

0 

409 

298 

426 

0 

01 

28 

0 

70 

0 

155 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

347 

0 

427 

0 

o| 

7  . 

4 

70 

43 

21 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

107  * 

130 

428 

0 

0 

9 

7 

53 

46 

15 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

8^ 

429 

0 

1 

0 

15  ■ 

6 

85 

90 

45 

33 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

153 

206 

430 

0 

i 
0 

4 

4 

38 

44 

26 

33 

0 

0 

0  ] 

0 

0 

0 

74 

ftl 

431 

0 

0 

11 

5 

40 

13 

151 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191  , 

59 

432 

5 

0 

53 

11 

183 

75 

235 

100 

10 

2 

0 

0  , 

138 

0  . 

669 

322 

433 

;  0 

0 

26 

6 

62 

37 

124 

139 

0 

0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

0 

296 

288 

434 

° 

0 

25 

3 

194 

0 

132 

92 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

307  , 

94 

435 

" 

0 

299 

34 

0 

0 

1,931 

551 

69 

16 

0 

0 

180 

0 

2,340 

852 

436 

!    0 

0 

8 

5 

39 

24 

19 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0  . 

0 

0  . 

65 

73 

437 

0 

0 

10 

0 

104 

0 

145 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

249 

0 

438 

'       0 

0 

1      15 

0 

166 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

277 

0 

439 

A 

0 

18 

0 

34 

0 

24 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

22 

0 

80 

2 

440 

0 

0 

13 

5 

20 

21 

41 

45 

1 

2 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

62 

68 

441 

.      0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

101 

6 

^ 

1 

0 

« 

0 

0  , 

1 

0 

0 

148 

7 

442 

1 

0 

18 

6 

45 

53 

36 
36 

68 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

171 

109 

443 
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Table  Sl.—SbJistici  <tfttmverm!tie»  i 


Name. 

1 

Niunber  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses.     ' 

t 

j 

II 

ii 

General  science 
course. 

Commerce. 

Ii. 

1    !|| 

<    s 

ti 

=3 

> 

Ii 

J- 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1     5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

1 

AULPAMA. 

Howard  College 

100 
0  127 

35 
102 

82 

9 

175 
20 
12 
54 

116 
14 

232 

0  172 

24 

60 

21 

2 

0 

175 

2 

201 

a523 

C175 

•  251 

160 

0  340 

47 

137 

1,2.50 

40 

? 

Southern  University 

1           I 

3 

St.  BeniArd  College 

' 

4 

faring  Hfl|  r.ftn«gn                     

31 

10 
82 

12 

i i 

5 

l^verrity  of  Alft^^fwna 

1          ; 

ao 

A 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona 

1 

7 

ARKANSAS. 

Ouachita  College 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
?7 

Arkansas  College 

34 

1            1 

Arkansas  Cuml^rland  College  ♦ 

1          *,        -.■■•• 

Hendrix  College T. 

1            1  . 

University  of  Arkansas 

:::::::: 

979 

40             !      25  1        9 

73 

36 

Philander  Smith  College 

2 
192 

1          1 

CALIFORNIA- 

University  of  California 

1 

1 

11Q  1      ir»  1     l>2At 

» 

Pomona  (College 

'     -"  1     "     , 

Occidental  CoUege 

26 
50 

i- 

0 

11 

1 

St.  Vincent's  College 

1 

University  of  Southern  California 

PAHfni-nlii  TnlWA 

97 

1 



1 

Throop  Poly tecimic  Institute 

6  ^        0  I        0  ,        0 

0 

9 

St.  Ignatius  Collero 

University  of  the  Pacific  ♦ 

25 
31 

4 

1 

Santa  Clara  College 

0           0 

0 

84 

41 
14 

0 
94 

SO 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado 

47 

13 
d9 

1      1 

137  1 1 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

1 

University  of  Denver 

........................ J.. ....^ 

?R 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity  College 

""ios" 

10 

17 

73 

73 

622 

1         , 
i 

1 

8 

29 

an 

Wesleyan  University 

1           1 

Yale  University 

■"  "l 

70 

64 

46 

31 

DELA'VARE. 

state  Collef e  for  Colored  Students 

3? 

Delaware  College 

"i4 

1  • 

1 

1 

i 

3           7 

41 
4 

32 

1 

31 

DISTRICT  or  COLUHBIA. 

Catholic  Unlvwsity  of  America 

1 

34 

Gallaudet  College 

fl65 
100 
60 
30 

.  1          ; 

T) 

Georgetown  University 

1             ' 

::..i 

36 

George  Washington  University 

199 

91 
12 
18 

10 
51 

1 

7 

26, 

1' 

37 

Howard  University 

i 

38 

St.  John's  College 

i        : 

39 

FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

11 
1 
3 
40 
15 

25 

io' 

20 
21 

! 

2 

11 

1 
1       1 

40 

University  of  Florida. 

1         4 

41 

St.  Leo  College 

1         ' 

4? 

Florida  State  CoUceo 

58 

1             1 

13 

Rollins  College 

::::::c::::c:::?:::::^:.:••^ 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 

o  Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 

f>  Includes  electrical  engineering  students. 
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Nnmber  of  otodaits  in  c 

mder- 

College 
stndeBtB 

Number  of 
stndents  in 

Nnmber  of 
students  in 

OQ 

! 

r 
3 

s 

B 
5 

CO 

23 

i 

1 
33 

gntai 

MCrVIJUIM. 

atodying— 

pedagogy. 

business 
course. 

il  ,1 

Z          -3^ 

£ 

< 
13 

s 

i  AS 

''ii 

3 

4^ 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

lO       11 

13 

14 

15          16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

0 

31 

leo 

135  i         SO 

75!          45 
35            17 

77,          65  J 
80  ,          50 

1 

6'             3 

1 

150  \         90 

15 

1 



? 

01  ,        0 

j 

22  !       15 

1 

31         15 

■  ■  o" 

150 

17 
47 

5 

3 

4 

15 

0 

5 

IS 

1 

A 

186 

34 

7 

1 

8 

12 

10 

8          0 

30 

1 

9 

SO            £0 
1«)            12 
Id             14 

4<5          100 

10 

4 

' 

130 
24 

ao 

38 
S4 

270 

h      "VL 

\ 
1 

640 
680 

45  ( 

60 ; 

1 
1 
i 

*'^62'j 

15 

*'"8' 

11 
1? 

MT       293 

i 

i 

13 

14 

( 

' 

33 

24 

15 

0  I 


33 

24 

60 

50 

3D  ' 

29 

3  1 

1 

0 

0 

175 

ICO 

8 

6 

no 

91 

293  ' 

180 

1«) 

fO 

£3 

37 

ICO 

160 

40 
10 


e  '     250 
13    1 


W  i 


47 
187 


19 
122 
24 
54 


19 
0 

17 
0 


24  ' 
11 


....  16 

70  17 

; 18 

0  •    213  19 

61  1 20 

112         35  21 

33         13  2(1 

' 23 


30  . 
42  ' 
25  '. 


3 
10  , 


24 

25 
25 
27 


28 
29 
30 


31 
32 


65 
IflO 


0 
100 


2 

.     ■          40 

14    .. 

29 

......  .. 

1 

47 

56  1 

1 

1 
'         27 

11 

t 
t 
0 

11  1 

11 

5 
80 
38 


40 
7 


0  ' 
40  ' 
11  • 


22 

7 


45 
3D 
9 
29 


....    33 

j      24     34 

1 35 

' 36 

IW  1 37 

1 38 


21  ' 

0 

0 

15  ' 
11 


171 


110 


21  '  39 

....;40 

2     41 

42 

7  i43 


t  Includes  students  in  other  general-culture  courses, 
rf  General  engineering. 
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Table  31  .—Statistux  of  t/m««r«H«  ai 


M 


55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


87 


Name. 


University  of  Georgia. 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. . 

Mercer  University 

Emory  Collie 

Clark  University 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 


IDAHO. 

University  of  Idaho 


ILUNOIS. 


Jledding  College 

St.  Viateur's  College 

Blackburn  College 

Carthage  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

St.  Stanislaus  College 

University  of  Chicago 

James  Millikin  University.. 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary . . . 

Eureka  College  * 

Northwestern  University... 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  Collie 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bede  College 

St.  Francis  SoTanus  College. 

Augustana  College 

Shurtleflf  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wabash  Collcce 

Concordia  Couege 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Taylor  University 


Number  of  students  in  undergradu&te  eouraes. 


140 
19 
48 
22 

a90 
4 
92 

108 
12 

100 


48 


24 

150 

10 

5 

88 

132 

235 

a  146 

60 

87 

33 

379 

7 

a  213 

5 

5 

105 

40 

35 

12 

65 

5 

50 

46 

alio 

52 

8 

16 

a  61 


602 


40 
11 
32 
112 


63 


48 
14 
28 
116 
62 


o  1,224 

50 

a  168 

106 

16 

a  412 

85! 
0  136 
28 
14 
105 
76 
65 
8 


41 


139 


160 


13 


200 

"to 


308 
6 


90 


ilf 


i 

< 


1= 


5  i. 


bj9 


m  !"221  I    275  i    1^1 


.L. 


11  |. 


20  |. 

I.. .:::•: 


-I 


,,,.\ I 

*28""82'|     40 


♦Statistics  of  1902-^. 

« Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 

I>  All  engineering  students. 
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'  Nimi] 

ber  of  stxsdenta  in  ander- 
gTBdoAtc  ooorses. 

College 

students 

studying— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedAgogy. 

Number  of 

:  students  in 

business 

course. 

1 

1 

s 

c 

5 

21 

i 
S 
6 
c 

CO 

B 

s 

If 

S 

15        .   I'a      Z 

5 

1 

0 

1 

^ 

0 

^    ; 
%o  1 

10 

11       IS       13       14 

1 
6    

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

22 

23 

lao 

16 

131 

1A 

40 
0 
12 

0 

0 
6 

1 
1           1 

6' '"  6' 

278 
141 

■ 

44 

100 

0 

4.^ 

271          27 

46 

t 

47 

60  .            6 

9,            2 

115            65 

5 
3 
15 

5 
2 
0 

4,        0' 

"i44" 

10 

0 

48 

49 





50 

51 

16             12 

74|            7 

1 
24  1          12 

3 
10 

1 

12 
8 

3 

* 

52 

26 

48 

96 
60 

7 

53 

.       34 

i 

166 

M 

:      i 
1 

55 

150            70 

120 ;     0 

200 

.Vt 

-..-  ...   .          - 

67 

32 

88 
132 

5 
88 

40 





........  . 

'      25 

0    

,      36 
30 
15 

"uh' 

40 
106 

26 

1 

60 
10 

509 
13 
40 
0 

45    ' 

30 

"so' '.'.'.'." 
30    

IbQ 

60  . 
87 

3 
61 

190 
13* 

118 
7 

510 
106 
3.52 
64 
60 
53 

29 

9 

14 

6    

26  , 
40 

14 
20 

i 

4 

46"  ' 

"26"  .'.'.'... 

18 

9 

21 : 

49 
40 
146 
60 
50 
46 

7 
35 
21 
37 
36 
20 

84 
141 

2 

2 



8 

" 

10 

6 

38 
74 
81  ' 

14    

0    

0    

80 
30 
74 

01 

4 

52 
76 
15 

20 
28 
4 

36 
31 

1 

1 

0    

0       916 

5  ' 

13    

1 

1 
j 

43 

302 

15 

76 

2 

14   102         10         28 

21 
3 

37 
5 

237 

41 

1 

_. 

50 
100 
106 

30 

50 

32 

100 

16 

'      34 

18 

, 

1      *" 



176 
54 
172 

60 

55 

39 

1                      '           1 

24  , 
66 
105 
16 

25I 

"is" 

25 
105 

6 
50 

7 

16 

26 

2| 

2    

1 

44 

50 
20 
30 

ido 

9 

15 

' 

' 

i , 

90 
23  • 

"o\'.'.'.'.'. 

7  I        0 

1 

[\'\ [" 

i" 

3" 

58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


84 
85 
t6 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
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100 
101 
102 
103 

im 

105 
106 
107 
106 
100 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 


144 
145 

146 
147 

148 
149 

1£0 
Ul 
152 
153 


Name. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Indifln  Univewity 

Heniy  Kendall  College. . 


Coe  CoDege 

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

St.  Joseph's  College  * 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  university 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

University  of  Iowa 

Oraoeland  College 

Palmer  College 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Momii^ide  College 

Buena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  Couege 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Campbell  College 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Christian  College 

Bethany  College 

OttawA  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  .Wesleyan  University . 

Cooper  College  * 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  Colle^ 

Friends  University 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College . . 
Southwest  Kansas  College 


KENTUCKY. 


Union  College  * , 

Berea  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College , 

Liberty  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  eft 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky  University , 

Bethel  College , 

St.  Mary's  College , 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


Number  of  students  in  imdergnidii»tie 


♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 

o  Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 
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*<iuaber  oC  mt 


i  rnuDder- 


CoOege 
ttudying- 


■a    .2 


ss 


si  i 


s 

00 


o  >>  , 

j=a  ! 

oo  ! 


a 
5 


mm 


ms 


13       14        15 


16 


111 
22 
«t 

140 
61 

100 

132 
31 

142 

la 

1 

42 
58 
55 
65 


112 
20 
47 

120 
21 
25 
6S 
IS 
51 
40 
1 
5 
10 
36 
20 
32 


30 
44 
2S0 

25 
4 
M) 


20 

40 

150 

25 

3 

7 


Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 


17 


18 


Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 


ZZ  m 


19 


32 


52 


10 

10 


7 
15 


21       23 


13  1 


21 
35 
50 
50 
150 
125 
300 


23 


li 


6  15 

50  37 

IS  I  73 

2  2 

S  .  5 


6  .        7 

100  SO 

12  10 

16  10 

122  22  ' 


6 

25 


15 
50 


4  . 

5 
10 
^  i 


10 
2 
3 
6 


175 
257 


126 
85 
95 
60 

250 


2 

23 

32   .. 
19 

36  ; 

13     

15  ' 

1  1 

30 

14    

, 

27  ' 

15    

, 

1 

I 

50 

0     

20 
4 

20 
14    .. 

15    

...   .'   1 

15 
7 

42 
154 
170 

09 


10 


139 
54 

74 
80 


70 
3D 

no 

07 
€3 
50 


....  M» 

8  tOl 

....  KB 

12  103 

....'  104 

29  ,  MS 

....  tos 

....  107 

....  108 

40  100 

....'  110 

7  111 

8  112 

113 

114 

8  115 
IW 

in 

38      118 

110 

120 

121 

122 
123 
124 


32 


10 
CO 


5         23 • t '            

10 
63 
101 

78 

2 
50 
51 

68 

25  1 
6 

25 

16 
8. 

3D 
143 

78 
142 
400 

24 

25    . 
70    . 
77    . 

0    . 
300 

9    . 



38     

1 

**83' 

595           23 

234  i       16 

3D    

24  i" 

10  , 

22 
38  , 

«s   ...^ 

M 

20 

45  -       22 

• 

1 

1    **.:::::: 

30 

IS 

1 

1 

33  ! 
81 

4 
11    . 

"*! 

19    . 
61    . 

13 

4    . 

■   "'36* 

7 
24 

m 

25' 

6 
31 

36 

'"'ki' 

"si' 

1 

1 

"":::r'i88  ■ 

1 

1 

34 ' 

52    







* 

J 

45    

f           0           0 

_         43         24 

15 
03 

246 
130 

, 

0         6 

r 

0 

0 

0 

6 

246 
21 
25 
72 

64  ' 

54I 

46 
50 

0 
210 

19 

40  , 

4 

e 

200 
0 
0 

6 

S5S 

,    *^  1    r.v" 

tbi 

30  : 

125 

12B 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
130 
140 
141 
142 
143 


144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
14S 

190 

151 
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154 

155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


161 
162 
163 
164 


165 
166 
167 
IGS 
160 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


Namo. 


LoxnsiANA. 


Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception . 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine . 
Colby  College 


MARYLAND. 


St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  L^niversity 

Loyola  College , 

Morgan  College , 

Wasnington  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Rook  Hill  College 

St.  Charle's  College 

Mount  St.  Marv's  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


176  ;  Amherst  College 

177  1  Boston  University 

178  I  Harvard  University 

179  French-American  College 

180  Tufts  College 

181  WiUiams  College 

182  Collegiate  Department,  Clark  University , 

183  Clark  University 

184  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 


185 
188 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 


m 

105 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan . 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College  * 

Olivet  College 


MINNESOTA. 


St.  John's  University 85  25 

Augsburg  Seminary 45 

University  of  Minnesota c  i,283 

Carleton  College 34  98  |      90  , 

St.  Olaf  College 62    |      43 

Hamline  University 30 

Macalester  CoUeco 70 

Gustavus  Adolpnus  College 53 

Parker  College 2 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 

a  Includes  students  in  electrical  engineering. 


Number  of  students  in  undergrmduate  courses. 


^1 

He 

51 


16  |. 
09  . 
15  I 
189  L 
27 

7 

7 


Is 

II 


10 


277 
342 

24  , 
200  I 


44  I 


35 


35 


19 

7 

49 

7 
12 
15 

0 

150  I. 
98  I. 

A: 


c4I4 

530 

2,073 

7 

C139 

C417 

4 


205 


8 

105 

24 

c 1,319 


70 

C170 

25 


87 


126 


17 


57 


50  I 


49 


U    I     £  ft  , 

ll'tlilj- 


t^ 


J. 


J  a  lis 


51 


135       1091 


32 


58  I        0         Oi 


I        ! 


56  '      72, 


12  !      30  .     25  , 


153 


38  I 


30 


150       96 


87  I     101  I    150 


195 
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t»  Includes  9  students  in  sugar  engineering. 

c  Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  course  s. 


Nomitpr  of  students  in  u 

nder- 

-i 
1* 

College 

students 

studying— 

Nomberof 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

•0 

s 
1 

B 

m 
CO 

21 

0 
1 

a 

5 

1 

3 

m 
22 

33 
42 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SO 

lO        11          12        13 

14 

0 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

»• 

23 

0 
4 

...... 

4S             O              0           0 

38 

69 
25 
189 

180 

0 

« 

ei" 

"  iis* 

"  "6" 
■'6' 

346 

leo 

4-6 

15f 
155- 

23 

0 

22' 

10 

156 

15T 

158 

2 

61 

342 

15 

40 

290 

8 

SO 



15» 

•1*4     

ItO 

161 

162' 

5     

11 

3 

211 

163- 

164- 

70 
33 

1 

25 
15 

19 
15 
49 

7 
12 

0 

i* 

0 

56* 

0 

88' 

6 

'i24' 

'    '6* 
0 

159 
175* 

165- 

...„. 

0 

20 

218 

'  "n 

■■"6* 

166 

167 

168- 

169 

0            0    0 

0 

170- 
171 

150 

98 

4 

150 
90 
3 

6* 

2* 

17r 

17a 

174 

175- 

153 
261 

77 
132 

5' 

23 

'69' 

176" 

177 

Ci»         55 

178 

7 

40 

220 

12 

5 
20 

111 
11 

7 

is 

........ 

1 

35' 

'47 

1?»- 

3    

180 
181 

7 

0 

182- 

183 

0           0           0           0 

0 

206 

160 

0 

0 

0 

6  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18* 
185 

180 
60 

72 
19 

23 
5 

31 
23 

74 

30 
9 

113  1      23 
85  1       15 

\f^ 

• 

187 

-; 

188 

86 

86 

!   189 

119 

'    20 

IQa- 

14 

4 

191 

1 

192 

0        0        0        0 

0 

50 

90 
2S 
251 
88 
58 
75 
70 
20 
11 

20 

42 
45 
56 
24 
82 
30 
36 
20 
2 

5 

15 

84 

0 

134 
38 

1     ** 

.  19a. 

194 
105 

31        us          

2 

13 
6 

20 
8 
5 

3 

72 
14 
0 
12 

7 

4 

900 

26 

70 

1       63 

0 
1 

:   1*HJ 

197 

190 

'   108 

1 

109 

1 

3 
104 
37 

0 
30 
19 

200- 

i     109 

,    55 

201 

1  202 
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Table  SI.— Statistics  of  Mttir>er9iiiea  < 


! 


Name. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


a03  Mississippi  College 

204  Rust  Unh^ersity 

a05  Millsaps  College 

206  University  of  Mississippi. 


Number  of  students  in  undergndaiLtet  courses, 


n233 
15 
71 
64 


•3c 

si 


18 


207  Southwest  Baptist  College . 

208  Pike  College 

209  I  Missouri  Wesleyan  College.. 

210  1  Christian  University  * 

211  !  Clarksburg  College 

212  I  University  of  Missouri 

213  Central  CoUege 

214  I  Westminster  College 

215  I  Pritchett  College 

216  '  La  Grange  CoUege 

217  •  William  Jewell  College 

218  '  Missouri  Valley  College. . . . 

219  I  Odessa  College  * , 

220  Park  Collejee 

221  I  Christian  Brothers  College. 

222  I  St.  Louis  University 

223  i  Washington  University 

224  ;  Drury  College 

225  Tarklo  Colleee 

226  Central  Wesleyan  College . . 

MONTANA. 

227  University  cf  Montana 


20 

20 

54 

30 

o549 

fl52 

85 

11 

a  130 

a  130 

35 


5  I- 


54 


44  I    no 


155 


87 

0  221 

34 


40 


1 

16 

1 , 

22 

■:::::i  :::::•■ ::: i* :::::::... 

1      1      i" 

82 

15 

l""  2 

30  . 

0 

' 1     ' 

:A      6i 

12 

4 

2i" 

20 

1    I    ' 

M 

' i r'".  ;:....■ 

8 

1  _  .J     ' 

NEBRASKA. 


228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  CoUt^e 

O  rand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

234  I  University  of  Nebraska 

23,5     Creigh ton  University 

236  ;  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

237  York  College 


36  ' 

I 
4  ; 
16  J. 

Si 

16  1 

20 ;. 

39 

3 



0 

38 

23 
36 

1 

0 

0  , 

0 

0  , 

10 

21 

1 

9 

o948  '.. 
97  .. 



' 

12 

58  , 

105 

S7 

21  1    ::  J :                    .. 

6  ! 

20  . 



23S     Nevada  State  University. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


230     Oa  rtmou  th  College 

240     St.  Anselra's  College 

I 

NEW  JERSEY. 


241  St.  Peter's  College 

242  ;  St.  Benedict's  College. 

243  1  Rutgers  College 

244  '  Princeton  University. 
246  Seton  Hall  College 


56  ' 


a-RO 
23  ' 


24 

18  ' 
58; 
721  i 
80 


1         21 


29 


NEW  MEXICO. 


246     l^nlversity  of  New  Mexico. 


6  10 

♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


8  , 
417 
20 


65 
172 
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85 

36  ... 

2»  • 
5 

0 
5 

19. 

rt 

% 

4 

.::::, :::::. :::::: :::::: :::::; : :. :::::: 

'     '          ( 

1 

1     '  • 

15  • 

130  . 

12 

8 

H 

0  ' 

• 

1» 

I  ; 

0 

Tl 

0 
M  1 

0 

0 

200  1 

73  j 

0 
0 

0 
115 

25 

3  L- 

&4 

•ja 

1 

1 

103  , 

81 ; 

12 

' 53  

52 

25 

13 

60 


'2A   ' 


24 


ao 


207 

208 
309 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
2W 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 

225 
226 


65 


50  ■. 


227 


24 

4 
23 
30 
16 

3 


32  . 
12 

0 
V. 
21 

9 


11  i 


25 


1'47 
97 
30 
» 

33 

US 
75 

15 

10 

44  

5 

3 

23 

24 
18 
2d 

80 

8 

23 

24 

10 

»  ■'  ■ 

32 

3R2 

2 





12 
6 
0 


iia  I 

2 
32 

28 

t 


14  1 
0  i 


11 
15 

1 


176 

0 

111 

ro 


23 


8 ; 


14 
27 
14 
5 
32 


46 
46 


5 

13 
19 
0  ' 

5  ' 


24 
14 


100 
36 


16    26   ICO 


42 
0 
0 

20 


i:.3 

0 


a  Includes  all  uodergraduAtes  in  liberal  eoorses. 


72 
33 
34 

ill 
30 
7J 

3fO 


101 


7  228 

25  22» 

25  230 

JO  231 

....  232 

....  233 

92  234 

....  235 

....  236 

14  237 


12  238 


230 
240 


...  241 

...  242 

0  243 

...  244 

...  245 


1 


240 
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Table  31. — Statigtic^  of  univertitu9  < 


247 

248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 


270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 


283 
284 
285 


286 
287 

288  I 

289  I 
290 
291  I 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 


Name. 


NEW  YORK. 


Alfred  University 

St.  Bona  venturers  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  Colleee 

St.  Lawrence  university 

Hamilton  College 

Ilobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

St.  John's  College 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 

Syracuse  University 


NORTH   CAROLINA. 


St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina.. 

Blddle  University 

Davidson  College , 

Trinity  College , 

Elon  College  * 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  Cotl^o 

Shaw  University 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  Collie 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota. . 
Red  River  Valley  University . 


Buchtcl  College 

Moimt  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  College  * , 

Ohio  Weslevan  University . . . 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College , 

Denifion  University 


Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses. 


41 

58 

63 

a  184 

180 
31 

119 
0711 

107  j 

390 

504 
47 
76 
59 
50 

109 
25 

252 


45 

95 

96 

128 

o255 

o62 

19 

080 

12 

35 

42 

a  272 

a65 


12 

a80 

6 


22 
25 
7 
26 
25 

112 

450 
41 
50 
61 

496 
80 
20 

195 
13 


'.\      0260 


1| 

SI 


r 


42  1 


^     1  n  S?    I   5  o  '  si 


0  I 

0| 


9' 


227  i 

12    . 


0  I 


0 
18 
0 
0 


i 


10  ; 

72  ' 
16  1 


280  ! 


0! 

124  1 
55  '. 


26    

25    6139 

....I        0 


34  I 


121  I 

56   !. 

469       lOB  |. 


107 
11 
73 


27 
31 
100 
26 


408 


243 
13 
30 


T7  \    984  I     326 


uSi 


0 
115 


0  , 
153  I 


0  I 


^ 

0 


91  ; 

0  . 


....      131 
49         52  , 


I22i 


0  I      20 


0  I      45 


oT"  "oT"  "6"i""6'' 

...I !       19  I      41  ' 


70  ;. 

10   . 

90  '. 


94       106 


♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 

a  Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 
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Smafaer  of  students  in  ander- 


— .  c     c 

si  =1 


to    11 


1Q   ^ 


1    *| 


II 


c  o 

:il 

la 


12   13   14 


10 
0 


o 
o 


o 

22S 


College 
students 

Number  of 
students  in 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

i 

studying— 

pedagogy. 

1 
1 

B 

! 

i 

a 

a 

a 

. 

s 

5 

5 

i 

1-3 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2a 

a 

QQ 

23 

15     1     16 

17 

18 

19     1   %0 

21 

1 
19              9 

14 

8 

0 ;    0 

0 

40 

33 

247 

55            55 

0  1           0 

30          0 

0 

20 

20     248 

20 

26 

■ 

249 

25 


144  I 


65 


0 
CO 


41  t  41  • 
58  58  ; 
63  ;    63 


0  I 


^! 


2E0 
0 


UO  130 
50  '  31 
49     40 


20 


20  , 


107  ,    107  . 
317     1S2 
20S     M) 


59  , 
50 
142  , 

as 

372 


50 
107  , 

18 
167  , 


12 
211 


26 
2^0 

0 : 


49  , 


57 


0  . 
0  ' 


0 


26 


106 


0 


<00 

300 

0 


33  , 

0 

0  , 
20 


0  i 
264  I 


....   172  250 

251 

10    30  252 
0     0  253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

36  258 
250 
2fO 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 


0 
45 
20 

0 
£0 
30  , 


0 

0 

50  266 
267 
268 


555   129  269 


45 


34 


46 


103 
201 


104 
128 


34 


114 


...  270 
...  271 
...,  272 
...  273 
...I  274 
15  1  275 

27ft 

30    18  277 
22     3  ,  278 

38  279 

280 

281 

282 


60 


€0  ' 
II  > 


25 
19 

40 : 

11 


42  < 

174 
29 


42 
67 
8  , 


21  , 
10 


20 


10 


48 


20  . 


283 

284 
285 


2X7 
2W 

/■i 


56 
9 


33  I 

58 
100 


60 
48  p 


26  ,  192 

27  


36 
Wt 
97  t 
88  ' 
41  I 
220 


33  1    40 

30  I   34  ; 

1  1    17 


52  ,   32 
56  I   69  I 
3  1    0  ! 


160  ' 


Oi 
25  , 


80  I 


51 


...;  129 
...|  20 
0  1    0 


95l 
110  • 

20  ' 
208, 

50 

86 


*5 
80  ' 
23 
92  I 
40  , 
52 


32  I 


22| 


10 


30  I   0 

...I 

63  I   47 


ft  In  school  of  commerce. 


975 


a.' 

3. 


45 


30  i. 


39 


28  21 
123  I  23 
158  '     105 
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330 

321  , 

322  I 
323 
321 
325 
325 
327 


328 
32» 
330 

331  , 

332  , 

333  ; 

334  I 

335  { 
336 
337 


33& 

S40 
341 
312 
:M3 
314 
315 
34fl 
347 
348 
349 
350 
361 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
380 


Western  University  of  Pi»nni*TlVftnia. 

MuWenbere  CoHprr *. 

Lebanon  \  aJlev  College «  170 

St.  Vincent  Coflego 52 

Beaver  College 5  1 

(Jeneva  CoHege (10  | 

Moravian  College 26 

Dickinson  College 7*>  : 

Pennaylvania 
Ursinus  College. 
Lafayette  College . 
Pennsylvania  College. 
Grove  City  College. 
Haverford  College. 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Bncknell  University 

Lincoln  Unt\'ersity 123 

Allegheny  College 64 

Albright  College 34 

Westminster  College o  207 

Central  Higli  School 190 

La  Salle  College*. 


University  of  Pennsylvania 

Iloly  Ghost  College 

Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

S warthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
Woyneeburg  College 


102 
150 
^43 

39 
1 

21 

48 
"30 
122 

21 


72! 

26 
98 





50 





0  ! 

73  ' 

790 

SCO 

0  1 

0| 

0 

" 

208 ; 

10  • 

11 

187 

0 

111  ' 

1 

HO 

61 

33 
51 
14 
12 

174 
119  ! 
fi5  ; 

192 
147 

% 

4  i 
57 

15 

187 

.. 

1                                   1 

■   *  89! 

\ 

13 



37  1 



. 



♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


•  Includes  all  andergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 
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Noabn-  of  sttMleots  ia  cnder- 

CoIJege 
studeata 

stodjing— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Nomber  of 

students  in 

business 

coorae. 

1 

a 
1 

3 
E 

c 

5 

c 

3 
QC 

22 

s 

5 

e 

1 

OQ 

23 

2? 

11 

A 

e 

1 
1 

4 

s 

1 

13 

c 

o 
« 
3 

c 

1 

£ 
c 

i 

3 

1 

I 

1   • 

17 

1 

18 

^ 

1 
SO 

lO 

11 

IS 

4 

15 

16 

19 

KM 

16 
49 

4 

5 

15 

45 

185 

123 

82 

579 

10 

■4i- 
iOG 

...... 

13 
21 



:::::' 

58 

Xft 

106 

107 

:«w 

• 

m 

3 
10 

1 


5 

1 

6 
2 

4 

38" 

1 

5 

13 

0 

"    io' 

8 

'46" 

310 

'til 

31? 

11£ 
50 
92 

42 
31 
61 

5 

18 

5 

22 

313 

314 

315 

316 

185 
12 

.»] 

23 

13 

83 

33 

317 

?1H 

\ 

19 

43  ' 
15 

13 

23 
1 

1I<> 

■ 

9 
14 
98 

11 

8 

40 

■ 

1  ' 

8 
0| 

14 
3 

"6 

34 

8 

109 

72 

19 
6 
0 

VO 

rf\ 

I 

%      u 

3?? 

0  i 

0 

0 

3?3 

37« 

' 

3r> 

4  . 

19 

11  ; 

6 

21 
122 

6 
33 

T?ft 

327 

14            3 

30 
91 

9 
84 

26' 

6 

t 

1 

328 

330 

73 

166 
25 
35 
196 
102 
200 
56 

52 
€ 
35 
23 
79 
... 

107 
127 
150 
20 

3 

5' 

4  , 

62'. 

18 

6 

3 

b' 

'0 

46 

1 

75 

29' 

0 
12 

6 

'     2\ 

i29 

70 

156 

71 

15 

*  38 

'75 

eo' 
'43 

51 
0 
10 
22 
100 
44 

"28" 

"56" 
12 

30 

"*25* 
18 

0 
20 

0 
50 

'25' 

331 

332 

m 

334 

335 

T)6 

1 

rrr 

\ 

45         22 

... 

338 
330 

3iO 

341 

3^2 

1 

145 
147 
123 
108 

92 
55 
123 
60 

343 

344 

t_ 

345 

' 

346 

' 

347 

207 

1,130 

5 

128 

leo 

95 

190 

2 

67 

aao 

Z'l'} 

i3  1 
r 

6 

6 

6 
21 

0 
100 

32 

6 

0 
0 
0 
15 

"6 

223 

0 

250 

'566' 

348 

1 

1 

0          0 

0 

0 

0 

349 

1 

i:       0 

SI 

0 

351 
352 

I'iS 

\ 

m 

13   .... 

21 
55 
30 
102 
37 

1 

21 
55 
11 
112 
21 

i- 

354 
355 

1 

1. 

6" 

27 

'  "6 

•^'16 

1 

3.*>7 

> 

3.'>S 

350 

1 

... 

29  : 

36 

151 

300 
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Table  31. — Statistics  of  vnirersitia  aai  ? 


Name. 

Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  couracp . 

1 

if 

3 

4 

5 

3 

t 

< 

6 

U 1  .h 

II  si 'II 

S       o     i  K 

1 

2 

7  i  It  :  9 

36] 

RflODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University 

349 

26 
41 
120 

303 
5 

6im            ' 

aft? 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

College  of  Charleston     

26 

I          1          ' 

: 

3A3 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Caroiina... 
Allen  University 

1 ' ' 

9M 

1        ,        1       ; 

dRU 

South  Carolina  College 

54 

20 

31 

.:....i"'"..' , 1 

8fl0 

F.raldnA  roIIftgP 

100 
113 
55 
12 
47 

8 
55 
11 
14 

24 

20 

44 

15 

«184 

"Ift") 

17 

121 

096 

10 

63 

1      1     '     ' 

»ft7 

Punrian  TJTiiv«»rRit.y 

1 

<m 

Newberry  College 

28' 

32 

1 ' 

;^ 

Claflin  TTnivprBity , .     ....... 

'     ..'  ...J 

370 

Woflord  College 

94 
7 

65 

■*:::::'::::::... 

V\ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Huron  CoII^e 

I        : 

37? 

Dakota  University 

373 

University  of  South  Dakota 

03 
30 

22 

5 

12         6  , 

374 

Yantt-on  Cn'iog^ , , 

375 

TENNESSEE. 

Grant  University 

1 

376 

King  College ♦. .' 

377 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University... 
Hiwassee  College 

24 

'  ■    ( 

378 

27 

.  .J         

370 

Southwestern  Baptist  University  ♦ 

Carson  and  Newman  College     .   . 

1  ' 1 

380 



!             •  .... 

381 

Knoxvllle  College 

4 

38? 

University  of  Tennessee 

16          2.1         04          8 

383 

Cumberland  University 

3  ' 

384 

B ethel  College 

36' 

43 

15 
4 

3^^) 

Maryville  CoUege 

386 

Christian  Brothers  College* 

' 1 

387 

Fisk  University 

91 
27 



' 

388 

Roger  Williams  University 

, 

":'::"::::i:::::. 

389 

University  of  Nashville 

1 

390 

Vanderbilt  University 

a  192 
121 
129 
16 
a4 
32 
12 

15 

a505 

110 

a  61 

43 

«185 

31 

niOO 

a  61 

a  507 

1 

17  '      24         2  1 

391 

Walden  University  ♦             ... 

39? 

University  of  the  south 



1  * 

'      is  

393 

Burritt  College. 

28 

394 

Sweetwater  Military  College 

1 

1           1       .. 

395 

Greene ville  and  Tusculum  College  ♦ 

Washington  College 

1 

, ;■•;...! 

396 

16 
53 

, 

397 

TEXA£. 

St.  Edward's  Colleire 

12 

,■'■•*■' i 

'      i 

398 

University  of  Texas              

'     101        28 

399 

Hpward  Payne  College 

400 

Pblytechnic'College  "               



: 

i 

401 

St.  Mary's  University 

( 

40? 

Southwestern  University 

1 

403 

Wiley  University 

404 

Texas  Christian  University 

1 

405 

Austin  College 

' 1 1 

406 

Baylor  University 

■     ..! 

407 

Paul  Quinn  College 

32 

408 

Trinity  University 

t 

4' 
«98 
6 

22 

''.;....| 

409 

UTAH. 

Brigham  Young  College 

University  of  Utah* 

Westminster  College  * 

'ill 
1    •    '  ...J 

410 

411 

3 

1 

:::;;:■:;:::;:;::;." ::::..! 

*Statistic8  of  1902-3. 


a  Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 
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Ncmher  of  stodents  in  mider- 
graduate  couraes. 


c 


^  - 


?1        I 

2  < 


lO      11 


12        13       14 


College 

studeats 

stadying— 


Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 


I 


15     !     16 


§ 

o 


17     i     18 


Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 


S 

1 

a 

5 


I 


I 


19     ,   SO  .   21    i   22   .   23 


47 


361 


361 

35 
120  ! 

60  I 
130  * 

90  i 
105  I 

12  ' 
127  ' 


6 
22 

4 

20 
100 
40 
55 

5 
47 


10  , 

1 

'i73 

48  . 
12  ' 

67  .. 
11  .. 

10  

8  ' 

3  .. 

■ 

' 

34 

55  .. 

33  

363 
363  ' 

364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
309 
370 


12 
42 ' 


106 
33 
9 


34 
66  , 


20 
9 

29 


69  371 

85  50  ."J72 
60  13  373 
374 


I 


24  

20  15 
44  I  36 
10      5 


16 


165 


37 


375 
376 


50  , 

14 

79 


15 
12 
24 


12 
12 


6 
13 
41 


76 
16:i 


75 
65 


3>« 
3S1 


50 

8  . 

] 

40 

16 

30 

0 

0 

0 

18 


24 


10 

u 

106 
6 


26 

•Jf) 
191 
223 


.---  3M 

6  3K5 

30  3m 

....  3X7 

....  3>« 


66 


67 
32 


45 
12 


32 


14 

4 
12 


12 

io 

I 
30 


18 
10 


10 
3 


...  wm 


5 
140 
100 


63 
65  < 


75  , 
30 


74 
24 


40 
'26" 


35 

38 

&5 
83 

0 

2S 

~\m 

m 

24 

3 

^BS 

1     ^ 

:: ' 

38 

1 
55 

2 
20 

1 

4  .. 

40 

~M  • 

60 

36 

14 

•' 

61 


4  , 

75  . 


10 
274 


I     9      6  

*  Includes  all  engineering  students. 
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Table  Sl.—StatMtt  cf  univertiika  m|S^ 


Name. 


412 

413  I 
■  414  < 


415 
41ft 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 


426 
427 
428 
429 
430 


431 
432 
433 

I 

434 

435  , 

436  ' 
437: 

438  I 

439  I 

440  I 

441  I 
442 


University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 


Middlebury  College. . 
Norwich  Lnivcrsity. 


Number  of  «tudeiit8  in  nndorgrBduate  courses 


2 


3 


Roanoke  College . 

College  of  William  and  Mar>  *. 


WASHINGTON. 


University  of  Washington . . 

Gonzaga  College 

l-niversity  of  Fuget  Sound. 

\V  hitworth  College 

Whitman  College 


20  ' 
120 
165 


100  , 
155  I 

22  i 

17 

25  I 


26 
O210  ! 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Morris  ITarvey  College 

Bethany  Collie 

West  Virginia  University 

WISCO.VSIN, 

Lawrence  X'niversit v '         28 

Beloit  College '. ,     a  224 

University  of  Wisconsin «  1,032 

Milton  College '  *         3 

*■    ^  "  I        145 

63 

I  26 

31  ' 

48! 


Concordia  College 

Mar<^uette  College 

Mission  House 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University*. 

.   WIOMIXG. 

University  of  Wyoming 


'I 


i 
Is 


-.^^ 


1 11^  1 


52  ! 


113 

1 


Randolph-Macon  College !  129  '. 

Bridgewater  College j  8  j. 

University  of  Virginia a 270  '. 

Emory  and  Henrj*  College >  80  • . 

Fredericksburg  College  ♦ j  39  | . 

Hampden-Sidnev  CoUoge '  84  '  . 

Washington  ana  Leo  Universitv ;  170  '. 

Richmond  College ". [  a  207    . 

Virginia  Union  I'niverMiiy 


I 


61 


331 


35  1. 


0 
55  ' 


I 


19 
0 


19 

0  , 


43 

0 


IS 
0 


46 
0 


8       32 


15  ' 
27  ' 
30  ' 


40 ;. 


64 


94 
'i77' 


I 


'eb\  b^'  bi'^  1*171 


♦  statistics  of  1902-3. 

a  Includes  all  undergraduates  in  liberal  courses. 

b  Excludes  299  freshmen  engineers  not  dassifled  by  courKs. 
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far  Mk^  9ex*» — Continued. 


'  «■  *A  st'Kl^nts  in  under- 
^iwJuate  courses. 


students 
Btudytng— 


Number  of 
students  in 


Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 


I 


5 


1  H 

2  5 


5 


I 


lO        11 


i« 


13       14         IS 


2 


S 


a 

o 


16 


17 


18 


88 
2 


78 

8 

100 

58 


:s2 

1 


19 


20      21       23       23 


200 


0 
104 


74 
60 


20 
30 


0     413 


413 
414 


...  415 

....  41« 

....  417 

. ...  418 

10  419 

....  420 

....  421 

....  422 

....  423 

....  424 

....  425 


61 


74 
155 

18 
29 
41 


26 
125 
13  • 
s 
35 


10 


0 
10  ' 


50 


15 


138 


€A 

»    4.'7 

2ff         »  42N 

34  7  42» 

MS    «» 


35 
114 

18 


15  . 


19 

18 


18  ! 
12  . 


10 

27 

38 


10        •» 

13    

25       225 


41 

IJ4 


M      4.3 

IM      43S 


*JJ 


149 


21  t 
145 
63  ' 
S 

23 

48 


10 


22 
34 

110 
3 

145 

26 
2«> 
4?* 


24 

10 
130 

32 
22 
.35 

24  ' 

"6 

6. '2 

4^  . 

172  . 
74  . 

T. 

48 
13 

0 
0 

"  0 

i5 

22 
5 

0 

7 

0 

I 

1     \ 

49 

t 
24 

1 

1 

24 

80 

21 

4  4 
4.>'. 

4:c 
4rji 
«*» 

44i 

44' 
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Table  32. — Staiigticsoftiniverfi:***^ 


1  I  Howard  College 


Southern  University 
St.  Bernard  College. . 

Spring  Hill  College ' 

University  of  Alabama (*) 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona 


Ouachita  College 
Arkansas  College 
Arkansas  Cumberland  College* 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 
Philander  Smith  College 


13  University  of  California !     («>) 

14  Pomona  CoUeee*. 

15  Occidental  College 

16  St.  Vincent's  College 

17  University  of  Southern  California 

18  California  College ' 

19  Throop  Polvtochnlc  Institute ' 

20  St.  Ignatius' College i 

21  I  University  of  the  Pacific*.. 

22  Santa  Clara  College 

Zi     Iceland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity  


COLORADO. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  . 
University  of  Denver 


rONNECTirUT. 


Trinity  College 

Wealeyan  University . 
Yale  University 


DELAWARE. 

state  College  for  Colored  Studentsj 
Delaware  C  ollege 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


30 

5 

1 

100 

30 

225I 

75 

33 

120' 

155 

200, 

1 

W 

40 

iso 

75 

25o' 

100 

125 

0 

100 


Catholic  University  of  America  *.| 

Qallaudet  College 

Georgetown  I'niversity | 

(Jeorge  Washington  University .  -| 

Howard  University I 

St.  John's  College I 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3.  ^  Free  to  residents;  120  to  nonresident^.  .     .    ,      . , 

a  Including  tuition.  «'  S30, 000  awarded  annually  for  fellowships  and  scholarships. 


250. 


165 
85, 


23 

312'....'    22 
300....      15 
100....'....      45,447'. 
:.. 4,000'. 
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xMe^mfor  v^m  and  for  both  9exes. 


of  j 

El  taw. 


Income. 


Produc- 
tive 
tonde.    Tuition 
and 
other 
fees. 


11 


\% 


13 


From 
produc- 
^  tlve 

funds. 


14 


Cur- 
rent ex- 
penseB. 


16 


I 


11,000  S80,000 $7,500' 

C,00r>  135,000       $40,000  4,289' 

1&.00D  ]OS,OOD 18,000' 

8.00D  3S0,00D 45,000              0 

ao.ooo  aoo,Qoo  1,200,000  6,100    36, 000 


[,289'    94,828 


37,364        172,549. 


16,000 
2.000 
&,QDO 

aoo 

61,150 

l.QOO 


100,000. 

26,000. 

23,400 

75,000 
312,000 

50,000. 

I 


25,000 


.1. 


1«.UM> 

laOpOno 


1,800'  500 

6,731'  2,000 

4,070i  10,157 

3,000!  0 


410.000  2,007,998  3,301.^11 
111»,cij> 


».QDO 

82,500 

3,000 

120.000 

no 

137,000 

4,000 

130,000 

^000 

40.000 

ao.5io 

100,000 

119.400 

800,000 

5.000 

14O.000 

i5,a» 

200.000 

aoi^civy 

41,Cii> 


48,276, 
15,000 

6,000 
14,000 
13,000] 

2,500 
33,381 

7,213, 
20,000' 


State  or  city 
appropriations. 


16 


Build- 


Fed- 


From 


Duuu-  ^__i  a»v_    '  roin 
in^oT^J^^^  other  I   ToUl. 


ouier 
special 
pur- 
poses. 


17 


P.?P^»ourees.! 


ations. 


18 


19 


SO 


Benefac- 
tions. 


%l 


J. 


0'    $7,060 


$21,999) 


6J 


I 
I 

$7,500 

16,177. 

18,000. 

45,000 


$14,500 


$5,000 '     10,000       57,100 5 


31,400  $40,000       3,445 


J 


I 


99,844. 


I 
25,000 


1,500 


O 

0| 

58,582) 

01 


179,065  337,301 

6,400 

0; 


0 

Oi 

17,764- 

O 


01 

0 

33,182, 

0 


230,445     40,000. 


Ol 
2,800 
1,002 
2,800 


14,398- 

1,800 

Oi 


7 
8 

2,300 9 

11,531 1    10 

124,757 11 

12 


6,400. 

I 


10,000 
2.100 
4,374: 


317.000  3,000,00020,000,000       6,000  700,000' 


30,000       350.000         48,269  20,000^  500 

3S,Q0»      900,000       350,000  15,503^  21,520 

ft.OQO       500.000                  0  4O.QOO!  0 

45.00D       200,000       312,000  48,000  11,000 

:  I 

;  I 

40,000   1,000,000       750,000'  17,962!  24,349 

1^.6H0       763,266   1,440,446  24,063,  68,400 

6,899,260  382,620  356,088 


i,mo 

:«.2S0 


108, 52^ 
5,000 


24,800 
140.000 


83,000|      1,250       4,980* 


I 


2,000; 

400 

4,977 

01 

1,200 


140,000 
0 

oi 

0; 


2,000 
7,500 


»19,505;        96,414  13 

23,200 •  14 

6,000         50,000  15 

14,000 1  16 

25,000  6,000  17 

5,000  3,000  18 

42,732  5,  WO  19 

7,213  8,96,=>  20 

21,200 21 

' I  22 


I 
706,000 !   23 


I 


165.000  3,000  24 

37,113  100,648  25 

40,000  400  26 

59,000  79,000  27 


0 

0     12,574!     \05,0o' 

0     88,826     827.514 


0       42.301 28 

!     m=;  n^T       156, 821)    29 
303,219    30 


5,000 
35.000 


2,800 
5,015! 


I 


9,800 31 

53,745 32 


a,522 


757,607       892,649'      5,510     27,534  O  0  0       8,5271      41.571 33 

700.000 '      4,717 ' 103,500  57     108,274 34 

1,450.000 ' ' 35 

1,463,511   299.263  101,807   13,132!      0      0      0  37,753  155,692    9,352  36 

1.000,000   172,739  18,810  14,743 ' '  43,100.   9,882   86,535 i  37 

150,000 * I ! ! ! I I  3a 
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Table  32. — Statistics  of  univtrsiiies  and 


.,;i^.Sf'in        Annual 


Name. 


fi 


Library. 


Vol- 

1 

umes. 

phlets. 

8 

» 

Value. 


FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stetson  University 
I'^niversity  ol  Florida 

St.  LeoColtege 

Florida  State  College 
Rollins  CoUege 


GEORGIA. 


44  l^niversity  of  Geor^ 

45  1  Atlanta  Baptist  College 

46  Atlanta  Umversity . . 

47  I  Morris  Brown  Colfege 

48  Bowdon  CoUege 

40     North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

SO  '  Mercer  UBiversity 
W  I  Emory  CoBege*. 
&2     Clark  University 

53  Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 

IDAHO. 

54  '  University  o£  Idaho 

I  ILLINOIS 

65  '  Heddlng  CoHegp 

56  St.  Viateor's  College 

57  ;  Blackburn  College 

58  J  Carthage  College . . . 
50  >  St.  Ignatius  College 
60  I  St.  Stanislaus  Conege 
§1     University  of  Chicago 

62  [  James  Millikin  University 

63  I  Austin  Colic ee 

64  Evangelical  rrosominary 

65*  Eureka  Coltege* 

M     Northwestern  University 

S7  I  Ewing  College 

68,  Knox  College 

69  I  Lombard  College. 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  College 
McKendree  Colk'ge 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  CoIToge. 
vo  I  Northwestern  CoUege 

77  St.  Bede  Collepe 

78  St.  Francis  Solanus  College 

79  1  Augustana  CoUege 

80  1  Shurttefl  Collece 

81  j  University  of  Illinois 

82  I  Westfleld  (^ollege 

83  i  Wheaton  College 

INDIAHA. 

84  Indiana  Unirersity 0' 

85  St.  Joseph's  CoUege '  50 

86  ;  Wabash  College 24 125| 

87  I  Concordia  College ' ' ,      i25, 

88  Franklin  College 42 1251 

89  Dc  Pauw  University 45 200 


2501      a      0!  48,800 

130*....'....!  4,000. 

300<....i....l  40,000. 

175,....  I     50  1,000 

2501. ...I. ...I  15,000 

250 !  25,000 


1,000. 
fiOO 

3,eoo 


♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


a  Free  to  residents;  $50  to  nonresidents. 


50,000 
11,000 


16,000 
35,750! 
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Value  of 
•cien- 
tiflc 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
,  chinery,' 
and  fur- 
nituiT. 


11 


$35,000 

400 
3,000 
5,000 


19,277, 
4,000 

1,000 

1,500 

300 

1,000 

5,000 
4,00» 
3,000 

400 


Value  of 

grounds 

and 

build- 

ingB. 


Income. 


Produc- 
tive 
funds.    Tuition    From 
and     produc- 
otber  '    *'— 
fees. 


IS 


«2SO,000 
140,000i 
25,000 

40,oro 

100,0001 


13 


I   State  or  city   '  | 

appropriations.  ■ 

ingor  *J?i*S^   other 

jw!t^"-    ™V*^     other    Fi^P"' sources, 
funds,  rent  ex-  __-_i-i  ations. 

*^^^     pur- 
poses. 


Uve 


14 


15 


Cur- 


Benefac- 
tions. 


16 


17 


18 


19 


lUK.OOO  114,093   115,004              0 

154,300  2,40B       7,746  $45,863 

'      3,000 ' 

fi5.000  3,000       4,500     56,000 

300,000  7,300              0.              0 


Total. 


20 


21 


0              0  0' 

0  $27,500  0 

$12,0001 

0           0  oi 

0             0  0, 


$2»,0&7         $2,000  30 

83,519 1  40 

15,000  3,000  41 

62,500 '  42 

7,300         18, two  43 


363,533(      479,060 

80,000         21,000 
250,000         50,000 

75,000  0 

15,000 

4^,000 1,000 


7,470     35,020 

819  »40 

2,400       1,800 


I 


22,:]O0$I14,400 
0  0 

0  0 


25,000 
0 
0 


57, 4M 
100" 


0     10,000 


2il,874 44 

l,f.59(  8.5.V>  45 

4,300         35,0(X)  46 

14,500-  0'  47 

' I  0  48 

0       2,000,       13,000 ;  49 


200,000      250.000 
125,000       157,587 

500,000 

14,000  0 

I 


14,000 
8,49» 
3,487. 
2,250 


8,000 

ii,oe& 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

750 


47,702       »6,12»       130,387 «,4fl0     21,500. 


40,000 


I 


30O 

6,372. 

985 

0 


22,300  1,000  50 

25,9K> I  51 

4,472 '  52 

3,000  lOO  53 


I 


5,000 


10,000 

6,000 

50,000 

500 

6B3,3riH 

35,000 

2,000 

5.000 

3,000 

446,  H* 

3,000 

11.000 

12.500 

2,000 

'  36,066 
18,000 
5.000 
13,000 
10,550 

"ii,666 
"  16,066 

400,000 
1,500 
6,  coo 


65,000 

Kn,ooo. 

65,000 
«0,ono 
200, ono 

100,000 

7,140,219 

240,00 

30,oa» 

50,0UO 

120,000 

3,083,304 

50,000 

225,000 

125,000 

40,  a» 

500,000 

742,000 

70,000 

75,0(10 

83,000 

92,000 

300,000 

ICO,  000 

*290,3IO 

100.  ono 

1,300,000 

»,a)0 

178,000 


55,000. 


20,000 

50,000 

1,000 

7,"8t«,'779 
200,000 

30.000 

3,320,483 

20,0)0 

246,000 

200,000 

8,000 

319,000 

1,250,000 

•    35,aX). 

116.000 

198,674. 

280,000 

0 


1,400 
4,500 
14,000 
6,077' 

496,525 
19.000 
6.000 
5,512 
9.000 

283,861 


1,700 

2,500 

50 

0 

12^000 

0 

l.W 

1,200 

197, OOK 


15,7.S.=> 
6,500 
6,000 

12, 5M 


9, 4*^4 
9,200 

500. 
15,<*oO. 


40,52H 
136,312 
618,222! 


70,673 


4.030       2,310  0  0  0  0         6,3;V> 73 

2,700       5,800  0  0  0  O         8,.j(0         16,500  74 

16,446     14,150  0  0  0       2,515       33.111'         15,000  75 

8,575       3,750  0  0  0       5,500       17, ^2j       206,0(t>  76 

I  O  77 

0  0       4,424       30.35* !  78 

75.000' I  7» 

14,2:0  2,018  80 

956,  K>6' 81 

7,000 !  82 

43,837        16,4«>  83 


.1    25,930 

■ I 

7,718 

199,  rs"* 

3,000 

10.303 


0 
2,575 
6,411 
34,223 

0 
3,121 


0  0 

250,000  376.200 

0  4,0*) 

0  0 


0  150 

40.000  65,9*« 

0  0 

O  30.413 


41.900       249.200 5,000 

2,500       150,000 23,000 

35.000  500,000       480,000       7,000 

500       150,000 1 

UI.OOO  8B.00O      295,955.      5,000 

7,480  284,000       328,776     17,900 


0    180.000 

0  0 

26,000  0 


12,000. 


0     185.000.       100,000  84 

0       23,000 ,  85 

0       33,000 86 

■ 87 

17,000        25,000  88 

..       53,530         32,000  80 


f>  Including  tuition. 
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98 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110  : 

111  I 
112 
113 

114 

115  ! 

116  I 

i 


Name. 


INDIANA— continued. 


Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame . 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Taylor  University 


INDIAN  TEBBITORY. 


Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College. 


Coe  College 

Charles  City  College. 
Wartbur^  College. . . 


117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 


1-25 
12) 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 


Amity  College. 

Luther  College , 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University , 

St.  Joseph's  College  * , 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  L  niversity 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College , 

Simpson  College 

Universitv  of  Iowa 

Graceland  College , 

Palmer  College 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University.. 

Cornell  College , 

Penn  College , 

Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Momingside  College 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 


KANSAS. 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University , 

Camptell  College 

Kansas  City  University 

Universitv  of  Kansas , 

Kansas  Christian  College 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. . 

Cooper  College  * , 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  CoUece 

Friends  University 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College. . . 
Southwest  Kansas  College 


Annual  a„«„o1 

expenses  in  '  ^^"^^ 

^  Allege       ,  ^^^^ 

department.  e^Pc°«««- 


:i 


0 

$45 

18 

3o: 

100 
77 
30 


121     1125 
0       125: 


5 
3 
3 
7-14 
9 
8 


7-1 


40 

6o: 

38 

30 
25: 

40 

36 

28,        28 


3 

25 

2 

3-21 


25 


0, 
4; 
22 
1-10 
4  . 


1 
0 

a-9 


15 
0. 


90 
150 


125 
54 


120 
90 
125 
100 


3 


200 
150, 
100 
100 
125 


1200 
175 
115 
170 
300 
138 
150 
100 


141 
150 


135 
125 
150 
150, 

941 


74 
140. 

90; 
170 
130! 
100 
125 
120 

80 
108 
112 
150 

84! 


200, 

250 

100 

175 

?no 

150 

175 

75! 

100 

200 

400 

no 

150 

107 

125 

200 

275 

130 

175 

120 

150 

150 

165 

100 

125 

111 

213 

125 

250 

100 

150 

76 

114 

175 

210 

144 

175 

80 

100 

100 


150 
200 
150 
150 
150 
160! 
100 
140 

ro 

200 
137 
125 
300 
200 
125 
150 
170 


0       0 

0     12 

,..        1 


200 


Library. 


Vol-    I  Pam-      , .  , 
umee.    phlets.      ^  **"*• 


16,000 
9,000 
2,200 
6,000; 

eo,ooo 

8,000, 
17,000 
5,000 


1,500 
1,300, 


4,7961 
1,500, 
3,000. 
2,500. 

12,625, 
5,000. 
7,900 
1,000 
1,500. 
8.000 

.;'  'ifBi . 
:;  TL*) 

v.  VNl  . 

-.7  ^m 

M-tiO 

;i.'KKj . 

'.  I  »(MI  . 
» 1' .  I  <n\ 


unn 


-I      ^ 


r.tjon: 

\iti\\ 

\.im 
\.\^\ 
i, :.{(() 

200 

,000:. 

,500, 
,000. 
,000'. 
,500l 


I 


1,200 

I 
I 


1,300. 
200; 


500'. 


1,000 
600. 


6,000i 


2,000 


7,006: 


i 

1,000 
57; 
1,700; 
5,000' 
1,500; 
1,000'. 


300 


2,000 
i*(B5  400, 
|^«^  5,000 
i«K"l I 

\m I 

500, 

1,000' 

SO.OOOj 

500 


3,000 
1,000 
2,824' 
1,000. 
500 


15,000, 


1,0001 


10 


I 

5,000 

115,000 

2,000  1,200 

2,000         10,000 

'        75,000 

2,000 

"*866, 2,500 


1,000 
800 


4,000 
2,500 
3,000 


5,000 
10,281 


2,000 
15,000 
10,000 

4,000 

1,800 
100,000 

1,500 
500 

2,746 
15,000 
40,000 

4,000 


2,500 
4,000 
9,000 
4,000 


10,000 
18,000 
25,000 


3,000 


75,000 
3,000 
8,867 
5,000 

12,000| 


1,200' 
12,000 
23,000 


1,800, 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


a  Including  tuition. 


i>|10  to  residents;  $40  to  others. 
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Value  of 

tific 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
clriiiery, 
and  fur- 
niture. 


11 


Value  of 
grounds  .  Produc- 


and 
buUd- 
ings. 


12 


tive 
funds. 


13 


110,000 
12,000 
1,000.        30,000- 
6,000-        70,000 
200,000'  2,000,000 
40,000;      193,000 
30,0001 


Income. 


I   State  or  city 
appropriations 


Tuition 
and 
other 
fees. 


Build- 


Fed- 


From 


Duiiu-    -__i  „__    r  rum   . 
".^^ib^dT   »'h"!   Tow- 


From 
produc- 
tive      Cur-   \  "t!^^^  \  propH- „^^,^ 
funds,  rent  ex-  ^^J^^,  atioM.  ««"^ 

P®*****-    pur- 
poses. 


Benefac- 
tions. 


14     !     15 


fl50,000l    $300,000' 
200,000!      200,000; 

75,000' 

25,000, 


16 


$8,000  $11,500 
2,100  4,500 
5,000       2,000 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


11,500, 


500 
250 


12,000, 
7,000 
2,000 


1,000' 

38,366 

10,000 

25,000, 

800 

6,000 

1,000 

4,500 

207,750 

5oo; 


2,602 

20,000 

ft5,348 

4,200 

1,000 

8,000 

3,000 

20,000 

5,500 


5,000 

6,000 

25,000 

1,000, 


100,000 

55,000 

75,000 

30,000 

100,000 

100,000 

210,000 

300,000 

140,000 

200,000 

300,000 

67,000^ 

126,000 

1,200,000 

40,000 

20,000, 

20,000 

150,000 

210,850 

52,000 

50,000 

200,000 

45,ooo; 

110,000, 
84,500 


$26,000  90 

0.    $1,500     $21,000  2,500  91 

0       1,900         8,500 9^ 

0       1,000'        8,000  1,000  9» 

..I t 94 

0'  0,      52,000 9S 

-J 96 

0       2,612         9,(M9 97 


6,000 


I 


6,477 9& 


0 
1,000! 


300,000, 


160,000 
75,000 

365,000 

6,386 

68,600! 

235,000 

"siisoo 

29,700. 
61,000. 
711,080 
75,000 
50,000 
20,000 
51,000> 
90,000 


500. 

1,000 

100,000 

100 

14,819 

10,000- 

5,000 

1,250 

600 

53,000 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 


60,000 

50,0001. 
125,0001 
100,000;. 

20,000' 

80,000'. 

50,000. 
850,000 

15,000. 
123,495 
107,900 
200,000 

60,000- 

30,000 
327,000 
100,00a 
200,000 

40,000. 

65,000. 


6,000 

10,850 

28,000* 

5,000, 

16,280 

50,000 

1,200 

1,059 

1,461' 

14,000 

32,162 

11,105 

?  rs 
&«uta0i 


8,000 
3,600 
21,200 
300. 

4,«vJ 


16,250 
7,000 
4,300 
3,800. 
8,294. 
6,400 

83,311 


1,500 

0 

13,000 


12,0tt)  $160,500  $125,  ( 


0 

1,357 
1,752 
3,000 
13,003, 
3,921 
1,783 


30,000? 

56,660 

I 

40,066 


2,500 

4,500 

0 


0 

0, 

0      2,085 


1,319 
5,000 
2,500 
0 
1,786 
5,000 


0;       1,200 
6^  0 

0       2,000 


15,500 

14,450 

62,200 

5,300 

22,262 

352,500 

3,700 

2,416, 

4,999 

22,000 

45,  If .5 

15,026 

6,343 

18,000 

8,700 

9,500 

9,000 


I 
18,710  100 
27,000  101 
6,081  102 

10$ 

104 

32,499  lOS 
174,753  105 

107 

60,000  lOS 

10* 

10,000  110 
2,000  111 
14,000  112 

115 

114 

500  115 

267  11» 

104,000  117 

29,438  11» 

35,000  11* 

17,000  120 

18,000  121 

14,700  122 

3,500  12a 

12,000  124 


OOOi      1,000  0, 


151,000 
6,000 

*ii7,*6i2 

0 

4.000 

25,000 
91,800 
70,000 
60,000 

I 

12,000 


^. 


I 


ED  1904 — VOL  2  M- 


..WW 

'.^^ . 

i.  .■•■••*), 

!  rdfi 

IJJiO 
TIIO. 

-22 


7,600   170,000,    50,000, 
3«>.  0|  0| 

"5,'666 6 6;' 

0         0         0, 

150  0  0 

1,000         0         0 

5,465  0  0 
3,500,  0.  0 
.....' 1 1. 


12,000 

11,500 

50 

I 


32,000 
14,000. 
2,900 
13,500. 


14,000 
*'   "606 


0 

0 

5,164 

338 

0 

0 

8,546 

0 


247,  r<M) . 

1,30(K 
53,0h2. 
13,a>4 
18,W10 
15, 1.00 

3,500 
40,a>4 

7,500 


8,000 


33,820 
200 

12,000 
2,000 
5,835' 

15,500 


.1. 


360. 


3.800 
4,225 


4,500. 
12,085 


8,000 


12s 
126 
127 
128 
120 
130 
131 
132 
13S 
134 
135 
13& 
137 
13g 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
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Table  32. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


Name. 


Annual 
expenses  in 

college 
department. 


Annual 

living 

expenses. 


Library. 


Vol- 
umes. 


Pam- 
phlets. ! 


Value. 


KENTUCKY. 


144 

145 

140 
147 

148 
149 

160 
151 
152 
153 


154 
155 
156 
157 

156 
159 
100 


I«l 
162 
163 
164 


Union  College  ♦ 

Berea  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky. 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  University : 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Weslcyan  College 


$36 1100     $115. 

75,        90,. 


0,      $20 

sa      16, 

45         17, 


40'. 
IS 


10 


3-5' 


75' 

oo! 

130 

"I 

no' 

100, 


LOUISIANA. 


T^uisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. . 
College  ol  the  immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Tuiano  University  of  Louisiana. 


20       120 


133,. 
120. 

no'. 

160, 
125 
140. 
150'. 


40 


i.aoo 

21,000 
20,000 
12,000       1,500 


5^28 


MAINE. 


Bowdoln  College 

Rates  College 

University  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


10. 


121  150 
150,  180' 
114 ! 


9' 
15 


90! 

100,       LW 
180       295 


MARYLAND. 


165  St.  John's  college 

166  Johns  Hopkins  University 

167  Loyola  College 

168  Morgan  College 

169  Waahington  t  ollege 

170  Maryland  Agricultural  College. . . 

171  Rock  nilH>>llege 

172  St.  Charles  College 

173  I  Mount  St.  Marv's  College 

174  i  New  Windsor  College 

175  Western  Maryland  College 


MASSACnUSETTS. 


176  ; 

177 

178  ' 

179  I 

180  , 
181 
182 

1&3 
184  ' 


Amherst  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

French- American  College 

Tufta  College 

Williams  College 

Collegiate     Department,     Clark 
University.  | 

Clark  University ' 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross I 


75  s;  175,  260 

50'  21-24,  89  141 

ao  30'  135  144' 

60i  30  loOl  160 


75! 
IV), 

20 

:i) . 

24 
00, 


18! 
21>! 
10. 
lOi 


150 
175' 


200. 
200     22 


4 
11 


54j 
1.50 
126. 
200. 

I 


72 
159 


451 
45. 


20i    «.300 

5i       114| 

...        165 


no!. 

125. 
150. 
40, 
100 

no' 

50 


...'  280 

...I  IHO, 

...I  358] 

40- I 

13  1461 

0  290' 

0  190, 


I      I 


1551. 
1801 


360 
252 
450:'    33 

75I. 
175 
430. 
228 


60, 


MICHIGAN. 


22       185i      235 


185  '  Adrian  College* 

186  t  Albion  College 

187  Alma  College ' 

188  '  University  of  Michigan 

189  ;  Detroit  College | 

^Statistics  of  1902-3. 


C*) 


30 
30,. 

)    !- 

60. 


30. 
5 


15. 


117| 
126 
200 


185. 
144. 
175 
300 


5,764     12,000         12,247 


42 


6,000 ! 

4,000   1,200 
6,000   2,000 


23,000  15,000 

6,400'  2,900, 

2,000  1,000 

15,000:  6,000 

500. 


175 


4,000, 
5,000. 
25,000   5,000 


I 
78,928   6,000 

26,093' I 

26,000   8,000 
42,000  10,000 


8,000     600 
115,000,  100,000, 
40,000!   1,000 
200 

I 


3,600 
5,000'. 
4,000- 
8,0001 

19,000'. 

27,000i. 
6,000i. 
6,000 


3,000 
2,000; 


1,000 


79  80,00(h 

no!  25,000* 

365j  673,3941  393,892 
...  2,500  1,000 
100  46,000;  31,000 
100  52,000!  20,000 


I 


30,000' 
20,500 


7,000"  800 

16,000i      3,000 

19.000 

172,159       4,000 
12,200; 


6,000. 
4,000^ 
5,000 


27,000 
16,000 
3,500 
20,000 


20,000 


94,900. 
30,000, 
30,000; 
dO,000, 


5,000 

190,458; 

90,000 

2,500 


5,2.)0i 
10,000' 


70,000j 


13,000 


100,000 
20,000 


7,000 

20,00q 

17,496 

266,472! 


>  Including  tuition. 
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Value  of 


tific 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
nitixre. 


Value  of 
grounds  '  Produc- 
and      I      tive 


Income. 


build- 
ings. 


11 


12 


$44,681 
10,000 
3,000 


114,000 
181, 
175,000 
190,000 
25,000l 


funds. 


13 


f4,840 
565,88» 

600,000 
230,000 


I    State  or  city 
'appropriations. 


Tuition    From  g^^.     Fed-      y 

:  ^t  ^"^T  r,,r  STor  ^I^^fr  other 
other  '  tlve  Cur-  nXf,r  P">P"-itniirt««i 
fees,      funds,  rent  ex-  .^f,   aUons.  »o"rc« 


t   Total. 


,  penses. 


14 


15 


1« 


special  - 

por- 

poeee. 

17 


18 


19 


20 


I 


I 


I2,3d3, 
6,733 
4,1J1 

13,584 


tliO 
20,766 
19,929 
11,657 


Benefac- 
tions. 


21 


73,78t)       408,206       144,075       4,192       8,645   $3tJ,830 


I 

0  O  0         $440      ^,973  $800,144 

a  a  a  554       28,0-^         7»,300il45 

0  W  O*      5,121       29,181 1146 

0  U  0  0       25,241,        10,000  147 

.148 


Oj  $30,375 


5,000 
5,000 


2,000 


66,000 

8,500 
2,000 
5,000 


500,000   250,000  10,000 
230,000   120,000   3,800 

75,000 20,000. 

75,000,    75,000 


15,000 
4,500 


1,000 
115,000 


310,000   318,313.  7,334 

95,000 34,000 

100,000 5,000 

750,000 18,000 

i 

250,000   117,500 

150,000 15.000 

655,000  l,6b8,000  76,000  66,000 


9,975  935,000  922,758  33,08S  53,313 

10,000  300,000  413,388  11,427  24,993 

53,815  285,000  218,300  28.759  9,915 

20,000  250,000.  460,000  26,500  16,500 


86,084 .149 

25,000 !l50 

8,300    8,000,  151 

20,000 152 

25,00ai53 


i 


I 


77,543 154 

34,000 155 

8.000 156 

18,000     2,000  157 


G,117 158 

7,000i      22,000 159 

142,000       700,000  IflO 


0(  0 

0(  0. 

20,00()|    35,000i    40,000. 


15,000 

168,92.> 

5,000 

25,000 

1,000 
37,500 
50,000 


500,000 
1,157,881    4,528,807 


3,000 

10,0no 

6,26' 

7»,234 


100,000 ;      7,769 

200,000       255,000     17,000 

143, 43»      254.818       5,20A 

1,912,629       545,  W6   207,703 

170,000, I      7,981 


15,000              01             a              0  5,400 

14,749               01              0               0  2.067, 

47,976   315,620   132,905 1  75,737 

0*             0.             0.             0.  0, 


7,769 185 

37,400 186 

22,024  3,9G0  187 

779,  Wl  7,l.iO  188 

7,981. 189 


^  Residents,  $30;  nonresidents,  $40. 
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Table  32. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


190 
191 
192 
193 


MICHIGAN  —continued. 


Hillsdale  College... 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College* 
Olivet  College 


MINNESOTA. 


194  St.  John's  University 

195  I  Au^burg  Seminary 

196  I  University  of  Minnesota 

197  Carleton  College 

198  St.  Olaf  College 

199  I  Hamline  University 

200  Macalester  College 

301  '  Gustavus  Adolphus  College. 
202     Parker  College 


203 
21M 

-\^6 


'.V7 
•.\vs 

210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
2U» 
217 
21 S 
2  ID 
2^A> 


2»i 

a.i7 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi  Coltoge 

Ku>il  I  uiYorsity 

MiiUijvj  i.\'::vi;y> 


\llS>i\H  KK 

Sv>uth\\ost  r.uptjst  ColK'j?*. 

Tike  v\>lU'i;o 

Mis-<vniri  \\osloy.u>  iVlioije.. 
Christ irtn  I  nivei^ity  ♦..!... 

CL^rksbnrg  CoUojw 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Westminister  College 

Pritchetl  College 

l4i  Ctrange  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Odessa  College  ♦ 

Park  College 

Christian  Brothers  College. 

St.  I.ouis  University 

Wrtshincton  University 

Orurv  Oollepe 

Purklo  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. . 


MONT.VNA. 

Cuivorsity  of  Montana. 

NtsUllASKA. 


\W]h  V  MO  I  \MI<n;i^  .....  

\  ( a  Min  I '  iH vw  ftity 

[ '  uitMi  X  \4tti|(it , . ,  ^ , , 

i^unHw  iVijliiipii'  .  , .. .     

thkiuU  liUiiit  tVtlc<4Ci«  

|Lh«lht^'i  1  Mll«4ifit    .    

(iMi.i.^  'M  ^  Mf  Ni^lirAiVa 

Ci  <'vHv**r^Uy, 

Nj  ^Vi^tltiynn  Univorslty 

♦  HiiaiMiiotiif  m'^  X 


Annual 
expenses  in 

college 
department. 


•  Reeidents,  120;  nonresidents 
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iValae  or 
I  scien- 
,  tiOc 
'appani- 
!tus,  ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
I  Diture. 


Value  of 
grounds 
and 
build- 
ings. 


Income. 


! 


Produc- 
tive 
funds.     Tuition'  From 
•   I    and     produc- 

other       live    |   Cur- 
fees.      *      "  - 


I   State  or  city 
appropriations. 


From 


I 


injfor  ^ZSiJ^JT!  other 
ot*her     P?P"-sourx^. 


Total. 


funds,  rent  ex-  r*""\  ations 
'  pensGS,  SP®^"*' : 


Benefac- 
tions. 


6,574 

18,000 

4,ooa 

2,000 
3,500 


4,000  40,000        85,000 

3,000   125,000 

5,000'  100,000   115,000 

75,000  300,000   678,749 


25,000   350,000 42,000 

300   100,000 2.000. 

219,500  1,^0,000  1,375,000  125,049, 

50,000   200,000   250,000  16,000 

101,700    16,000  10,902 

168,000:   382,663  11,600 

140,000 

100,000 12,093 

20,000    80,000  519 


9,600 
20,579, 
5,752 
5,800, 

i 

1,800. 

3,910 

5,000 

7,500 

4,200. 

14,894 
3,300 
3,900 
1,575 
3,500, 
8,000 

13,228 
1,940. 
1,4«5 

43,100 

38,494 


53. 753  $187, 030 1132, 500  $40,000  27,820 

14,260      0,      0  0.  3,030 

0      0      0  0,  ia,943 

15,200,      0      0  0  2,000 


20O 

1,800 

2,000 

4,000 

1,000 

204,205 

5,000 

6,000 

18,000 

1,000 

5,000 

4,100 

250 

26,350 

43,000 

21,000 

200,000 

15,000 

1,200 

2,000. 


30,000 

10,000 

33,000 

75,000, 

10,000 

1,225,206 

200,000 

90,000 

45,000 

35,000, 

130,000 

111,000 

10,000 

306,300 

600,000 

850,000 

1,800,000 

225,000 

82,951' 

105,0001 


0 
4,478 

4,000 

0 

8,000 

40,723 

I 


0 
0 

o' 

13,500 


40,37 


8,310 
113 


42.000. 

2,000 
566, 152 
33,290 
24,845 
28,800 
21,000 
21,003. 

5,140 


S3, 104  190 

191 

192 

8,000  193 


194 

27,000  195 
5,000  196 
17,8P0  197 
9,000  198 
47,438  199 
12,000  200 

201 

1,500  202 


900.   14,500 
564   21,143. 
2,100;   15, 852. 

0,  100,400 


0 
28,000 
20,000 

i;235,'S39 
140,000 
212,500 
78,000 
14,000 
400,000 
136,452. 

"275,"  708 

0 

117,000 

5,700,000 

240,000 

91,378 

75,000 


0 
7,000. 
1,200 


1,000, 

0 


6,000 
8,000 
5,300 

500. 
16,000 
6,706 


I 


74,140    174,079    156,468     38,438 


11,501  . 

0 
7,420 


2S,005 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

2,500 

Oi 

250i 


0 

9,5(10 


2,800 

3,910  . 
12,000 

8,7U) 

4,200. 
486,024  . 
14,;»0 
11,900 

6,S75  . 

5,200. 
2fi,500 
19,934  . 

2,190. 
12,  iM^ 
43, 100 
55,474 


100,000   200,000   500,000 


I 

I 

12,800 
3,915 

10,000 

14,650 

5,000 

1,500 

228,000! 

18,000( 
5,000 
«,0W 


90,000 
137,000 
150,000 
116,. 500 

60,000 

50,000 
&M,000 
280,000 
160,000 

75,000. 


39,250^ 
5,000. 
0 
168,003 

72,000 

50,000 

439,414 

450,000 

40,000 


14,100  203 

204 

205 

4,500  206 


6,000  207 

208 

10,000  209 
19,000  210 

211 

ZV2 

3,000  213 
16,202  214 

215 

216 

10,000  217 

218 

219 

100,000  220 

0  221 

47,038  222 

223 

5,000  224 
5,908  225 

1,500  :" 


2,000 


33,079       1,500 


25,000 
5,876 
5,000 
2,500 
19,670 
10,000 
26,033 
4,255 


0 
9,246 

3,876 
750 


55,000  135,000  147,250 

13,000  0  0 

6,130  0  0 

0  0  0 


0 
0, 
0. 
O 
40,000 
0 
0 
0 


0, 
1,671 


7.'>0 

2l.00t) 

5,(«X> 

16,018 

0 


25.0(J0 
16,7M3 
8,  K7ti 
4,0<X> 
417,yiO. 
28,000 
4H,1SI  . 
4,255. 


I 

I 
250  227 


! 

18,229  228 

229 

0230 

5,»)2  231 

45,0l«»  232 

11,«^)  2.« 

234 

'266,066  235 

236 

7,218  237 
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Kaou. 


Libr^ry. 


4         5 


s      — 

f  I 


*T     mi.e«.    ptleu. 


e    7 


lO 


23ft     N»^*/i-*  St*le  I  niTrriiitj. 


|3(X>     S23&. 


IV) 


7*\ 

2H 
24-'* 


r^Jirt 


247 

2(K 
2\U 

ra 

J'>\ 
'/  >l 
2-/ J 
'/W 
T.% 
'I*, 
Tti 

2»/) 
2M 

2«3 
2fi4 

2^;;, 
2^ifi 
2^57 
2flK 


270 

271 
2^2 
27,1 
274 
27'. 
2.tl 
2/7 
27H 
27«» 
2K) 
2HI 
2V2 


i:oo 


t2r>       3D0 


,200       3,000 


1  3D0  ion,oor>    2n.ona 

<3,UUU         L',W>. 


mw  imhzi 


10. 


Fit.  P«^*/>T*«  r.'/'/^pw «> 

rtf    F>.'.**iK  t.'^  f  f^jjft^e m. 

k  .t;/-r*  (x.ik^^f 7'*   24-.>!        144 

fr  11^  ft  on  i;nr.»-r*ily LS0-1^»         U       3:0 

fy-U/n  HaU  Cf^U^ «3S0  ". 


500 


2^,     r'ni 


2«3 
2M 
285 


VLV  VCXKO. 

f  r*lf  y  of  New  Mexico. 

Jtf-W   TORK. 


A IfrM  f'nU ^'' ■  i t y ' 

Til .  ii'.fjrf  ,"[,iii'f'^  ("oi>ge 

sr    h '*•{,;»*  r.  •  <  olW'gu 

A'J'-,pfu  (fti.f'/f' 

('oJ;i/f  hn.'  If,   Mtutpol  Brooklyn 

nt    )r  T-itu  \\  (  '<\\i-'/t' 

•^r.  f  orifj  ^  '  <t\\(-'/(* 

r^n.'!  I'.  <  (A\4-vc 

hi,  Lrtw.rfm/'  '  nlvrrsity 

M/irriilton  <  niU-'/c 

no'-f.rt  rv,llr-t'<- 

('f»It'  itf-  f- rjtvf'r<*Jly 

(  finu'li  rrilv#-r'  iiy 

Toll"/*'  of  St,  KranHd  Xttvior 

(  oM*  ye  of  t^»*!  f  ily  of  New  York. . 

(  oluffiMa  rnlv*r»ity 

MftntiHttan  ColNjt** 

N^-w  York  Tnlvcrsily 

St.  John'fi  (  olU^'** 

Maifdr*  t'nl\«  rnty , 

I  nlvfrxily  of  Km-hetiter 

(nion  (nlvprftiiy 

Hy Fttcufce  L'd Ivt raJty j 

KORTH  (AROLINA. 


40 

4.-*. 

W>. 

(/} 

m 

.VJ 
75 

S() 

100-1 'i.*!. 
HA) 
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20 
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0 
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l.V) 
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0 
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r-0 
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20 
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75 

0     66 
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0     11 
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1 
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0 

21 
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eo 

1.5.5. 
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0 

Id 

W> . 
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0 

0 
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10.K35 
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36,  K'ti  . 
17,000 
42.492. 
35.460. 
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I 
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42.000 
12,K)0 
16.000. 
20,  M« 
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5. -410. 

3,  aw 
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2,:ioo. 
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16,  .'W 
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......I  COO. 
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751 
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fl»,M6 
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'  '4«,"o66 
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22,fkW 
15,  WO 

ao.ono 
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10,CN> 

2.Kn 
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50,000 

50,000 

75.0)0 
565.903 

52,802 

7^,000 
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18.729 
122.883 
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;x).ooo 
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"26!666 

49,854 
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'■PP»"-       and      i      live 
itU8.  ma~, 


chinery, 
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build- 
ings. 
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11 


12 


13 
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$73,273     |207,02»     |H6,993 
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I 

5,000       100,000 

I   .     20,000 

75,000      530,000.      616,000 
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5,000   75,000 
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I 
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I 
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16,013 
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Fed- 


16 


17 


18 
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I 


19 
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■ 
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0  0  0 
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0  245 
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I 
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0 
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1.000 
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36.000 
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500.  ao. 
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125.000 

7.0110 
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440.339 

26.a)0 
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1.5,000 

32.000 

100.000 

209,959 

0 
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14,110 
10,718 
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0 
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26.963 
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42.400 
2i.242 
51.97S' 
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4.000 

17,500 

:..i.iiio 
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.•iO,04S 
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27, 1^7 
e2,61H 


0  1,000 

0  7.393 

0  4,222 

3S.500.  84.415 
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0 


0 

78.2S9 

18..=i44 

.'{0.000 

2»i.0l9 

38,  !.«*» 

0 

140,708 


35,262 
47,110 
35.911 
75,114 

844.«*»i 
37..V>4 

.3lii»,  1*5.3 

,0.j2.6«.2 

4.S.  507 

27 H.  7()»'» 

2>7.040 
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0  248 
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3.'2'>  2tM 
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I.tO.OOO  267 

22,912  268 

90,441  209 

I 
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"52,666 
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1.000 

I'-O 

3,7.'10 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0. 
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0 
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0 

0 
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1 

8,000. 
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0 

0 
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hO/m         35,000  271 

>.(XJO 272 
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11.200         32.000  276 
4. 742  2, 700  277 
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6,037 279 

12.:«10 2^ 

35.2;0 2M 

vS,150  4,5€0  2S2 

j  1 

15.  .XO         10,000  283 
79.324  0  2S4 

12,000         20,000  285 
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Table  d2,—8tatuties  of  laiiversiUes  and 
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Income. 


Value  of 
soieo- 
tifie 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
.aod  foT- 
niture. 


Value  of 
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build- 


Produc- 
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Total. 
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5,000 
40.000 
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l.OOO 

8,000 

100.000 
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Ij.OOO 

13,000 

1,000 
20,000 

l.aOO 
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335,000 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0  0  0 
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Table  S7. Statistics  of 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

"i 

42 
43  , 


LocAtioa 


Name. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Fort  Collins,  f'olo : 

Golden,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn I 

Atlanta,  Ga ' 

Chicago,  111 I 

Lafayette,  Ind ' 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa ■ 

Manhattan,  Kans ' 

Annapolis,  Md j 

Amherst,  Mass I 

Boston,  Mass j 

Worcester,  Mass > 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.. 

Houghton,  Mich ' 

Agricultural  College,  Miss..] 

Westside,  Miss 

Bozoman,  Mont 


Butte,  Mont.... 
Durham,  N.  H. 


Hoboken.N.  J 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 


Socorro,  N  Mex... 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.... 

Trov,  N  Y 

West  Point,  N   Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak 

Cleveland,  Ohio • 

Stillwater,  Okla 

Corv'aUis,  Oreg I 

Kingston,  R.  I \ 


Charleston,  S.  C 

Clemson  College,  8.  C. 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Ranid  City.  S   Dak  .. 
College  Station,  Tex.. 

T.ogan.  I'tah 

Blacksburg,  Va 


L'^xington.  Va.. 
Pullman,  Wash. 


A labama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  ol  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  College  of  AgricultureAnd  Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  anfl  Mechanical  College 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. .. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Clarkson  School  t>f  Technology 

Kensaelaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

l-nitod  States  Military  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the 
Colored  Race. 

North  Corolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Case  School  of  AppHeil  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Virginia  Militar>'  Institute 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School 
of  Science. 


Control. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 


State... 
State... 
Nation. 
State... 
State... 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


1872 
1879 
1874 
1881 
1888 
1893 
1874 
1883 
1858 
1863 
1845 
1867 
1865 
1868 
1857 
1886 
1880 
1871 


1900 

1867 


^871 
Territory...  1891 


Territory... 


1803 
1896 
1824 

Nation i  1802 

State 1894 

State I  1880 

State '  1891 

18SL 

Territory...!  1891 


State. 
State. 


1870 
1890 


State 1843 

Sute 

State I  1884 

State '  1886 

State 1876 

State I  1890 

State 1872 
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'          ProfcuoTB  and  iii«tra<rtors. 

Students. 

Graduate. 

Prepa 

ent 

Collepiat* 
depart- 
ment 

Total  num- 
ber. 

Prepara- 
tory. 

Collegiate. 

c 

e>i- 
l. 

Total 
numl>er. 

tory 
partm 

Resident 

Noni 
der 

s 

c 

c 

d 

c 

g 

6. 

& 

e> 

a> 

■  s 

■  a 

c 

o 

c 

B 

o 

c 

^ 

g 

^ 

E 

c 

n 
7^ 

1 
^      ■ 

c 

c 

c. 

1' 

c 
!5 

•     5 

6 

7 

0 

»    1 

lO 

11 

12   • 

0 

13 

395 

14 

15 

15 

15 

16 

0 

17 

0 

18  ! 

19 

30 

4 

0 

34 

34  ■ 

0 

0 

46.S 

15 

1 

10 

5 

26 

2 

35 

6 

173 

42 

137 

62 

9 

2 

0 

0 

32! 

112 

2 

17 
20 

0 

4 

17 
21 

0 

4 

"   "'6'  ' 

"0, 

aio 

84 

0 

24 

2-» 
95 

0 
24 

3 

0 

0 

4 

42 
52 

0 
0 

42 

60 

0 
3 

"345" 

"0, 

512 
4S*6 

0 
0 

""(V 

"*6' 

""6 

"0' 

512 
Ml 

0 
0 

5 

16 

3 

6 

0 

0 

(A 

6 

h.'> 

8 

0 

0 

1,34.> 

61 

IS 

8 

8 

0 

1,371 

69 

7 

0 

0 

22 

0 

<» 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

1 

0 

213 

0 

8 

73 
44 

28 

73 
49 

2K 
31 

271 
337 

27 
106 

961 

592 

136 
20 

3) 
9 

2 
10 

l,Ms 
1,13-J 

167 

466 

9 

1 

3 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.V2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.*.2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2S 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

177 

4 

t 

0 

211 

9 

12 

0 

0 
0 

18.> 
34 

1 
0 

1S5 
34 

1 
0 

0 

0  1 

0 
0 

1,4M 

26H 

36 

0 

18 
4 

0 

0 

I.Wi 

0 

13 

0 

272 

14 

21 

11 

.    0 

50 
21 

11 

0 

IM  ' 

0 

30 
0 

3M 
224 

177 
0 

2 
14 

2 

0 

714 

2,iS 

209 
0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

2h 

0 

4H 

1 

272 

0 

3s3 

2 

10 

0 

Uti 

3 

17 

10 

3 

6 

0 

16 

3 

4'>4 

1^ 

70 

16 

524 

205 

18 

9 

" 

17 

5 

19 

11 

51 

41 

47 

20 

1 

0 

222 

135 

19 

1 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

62 

2 

71 

2 

20 

0 

0 
0 

21 
24 

0 
0 

21 
24 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

101 
347 

0 
0 

126 
347 

0 

?l 

:      0 

22 

1       1 

3 

19 

5 

20 

8 

90 

34 

20 

12 

1 

0 

i:>4 

70 

23 

,        4 

0 

10 

0 

14 

0 

fi3^ 

0 

40 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

24 

1        2 

0 
0 

24 

2 
0 

9 
24 

2 
0 

11  * 

0 

26 
0 

6X 
37.-. 

15 
0 

375 

41 

0 

"^5 

0 

25 

0 

0 

7rt 

0 

76 

0 

0 

0 

462 

0 

4«-.2 

0 

27 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

126 

0 

23 

0 

149 

0 

28 

0 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

5«)(* 

3 

8 

0 

517 

3 

29 

9 

3 

22 

3 

2S 

5 

84 

56 

33 

26 

0 

J 

.530 

isi 

30 

0 

0 

^ 

0 

2s 

0 

0 

0 

447 

0 

7 

0 

4M 

(* 

31 

1 

2> 
2S 

3 
5 

25 

2H 

3 

5 

"m  ' 

*i6' 

12» 
2M 

61 

1> 

i 

"2 

1 

0 

204 
3.'! 

176 

3*/ 

1 

33 

3 

3 

17 

17 

7 

49 

13 

37 

12 

1 

0 

117 

2.'> 

34 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

l.'»4 

0 

134 

0 

3» 

6 

0 

41 

0 

43 

0 

146 

0 

4.7* 

0 

5 

0 

*.u, 

0 

36 

3 

1 

30 

5 

33 

6 

116 

41 

116 

3.-) 

7 

4 

:vtA 

125 

37 

6 

1 

9 

0 

10 

1 

54 

4S 

(0 

0 

ir» 

4^ 

38 

0 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

376 

(• 

0 

I) 

37^ 

0 

39 

3^ 

12 

3h 

12 

*   90 

16 

7h 

33 

4-10 

!<{ 

40 

0 

0 

56 

0 

5*3 

0 

0 

0 

706 

0 

21 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2W 

0 

2N^. 

0 

43 

4 

2 

42 

1 

3 

46 

5 

209 

119 

168 

40 

' 

1 

1 

0 

4>9 

U>4 

43 
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1 
2 
3 

t 

6 

7 : 

8 

g  ' 
11 

12 
13 

14  i 

la 

10 
17 

18 
19  i 


53  ' 


AlubjiTiift  roIyl<^*IiiiJ(T  InsUtiilfi,*.... !      48 

Ccttorwdn  vVttHruI M i ml  lollf^ .._♦.» ._-_ | | 40 

STnt^'  Sf  lioiil  of  MirmN  (Vi^]omdii} I I 

CoiUM^  tkut  Atfrli'' HI ri ml  Collide,.,, I      211      11    

GiMit \i\ii  St Jimtl  i t!  Tit'liJiokigy ...,..„,».„. ' ' ' '  a 512 

Actijiiitr  lEis'tiLiirv  i*(  Tcv^hnofo^y.. , — '     133 

Punliu   t'DlvfTHity ......._...,„.„,. 129    '      46       364 

Rt^M   r<t1vtfvbo((?Trt'>t[tlft<?. ......... ...,., ' I      64 

9S 
107 


67 
166 


164  I 
198 


0 


283 


ia5  i 


161 

43 

236 


55 


12 


lowiL  I -I'lK-jp^  of  .\jirrfiUuire  amt  lfe4^Utt&l«  Arts 

Kjt.uHHN  i^iii tn  Ajuf^i'iiltiin*!  rolitigc ■  ■  - 

Unifi^rl  StntfMi  NhvuI  AriMlrmy.    ..,_.-.. 

M  I  ^'^iK  hi  [#*'t  l»  A^rd'ti  I  til  TH I  r  nltcft* 

M    .-iiitf^iniiiiiis  IrnHnjtt'  nf  TeelinoJoiJry ..». 

W    rrn'«irr  l't.l>  ti^  ImJr  iiwltlule. ' ft  117 

MiHilUrin  ^jUflriillKfut  rollcgi"... ,.„. ' 148 

M  lib  liz\iti  <  nl  h  p.  of  M  liir* _  _ , .  _ 

MEvik**E|i|.!  Aj-rl^'iiltifrMluinl  MftlijiJilaa  Col  lege .,..|    243 

Mont  i,n,(  (  L.INijii  ut  \fitii'\i\{iirv  iitul  Mix^bniiic  Arta ' '      20    1 

M^mtrtciN  .^\  itv-  r-'.r^i*'.i  '■<(  Mlnrs ' i , 

Nf  w  Hiinifi^blfi't  oUrpMof  Agrkultnrv  tiijil  Mechanic  Arts.i       0'    ^57  0        16  |      12 

Sti'vms  lii>ititiit<f  uf  liHiiioloiry ' d347 

Nf  w  Mptin^  I  itUr^c  "/ Aw'ciiltii™  j4Ji[l  Wrctianic  Arts '        0        10  0  7j       9 

Ni  vv  McTslPiii  JSrhiiol  or  Mhifi„. .  ,,_ ,  ' ' , 

D    rl.son  Kihr*oi  of  TtrimnkiKy..., ,..,...,», <  41    j        6 

Unltna  SUton  Mllhrtrr  Aidriotin'.. I ' ' ' 

A^:ri^ll^11^fHl  hihI  Mw'l'isinU'ril  rollt^gc  for  !(u^  Colored  Race..' ' I       12         11 

NMith  (a  ru)  Mill  rtillr?;!- 1 1(  Ai^rhu!  I  uri?  and  Mechanics  Arts.;        0  0  0  '      50        73 

Nnrlti  Hiikiii;!  A»?rkiil(urii|  Cul]f?gy..,. !        0         23,        0  7,        8 

Cn-r  Sihnol  ot  Appfiivi  Stkjirp. ..'....,, 123    133 

OlKlrtljornii    ^  t:rk^i]ltn  fill  n Eld  Mivhaiili^J  College 136    1       IS         Xl 

()rit.*H'iHilafr  Aj;ri(uHiiroirnriP|tiR | |      66  |      59         88 

K^n^^ll' 1*1  jiinH'oJJi*yiM>|  Agrlciiltiin?  and  Mfchanic  Arta ' /41  ' 

Soiitlt  ffituWtui  Him*krv  Aindemy..... I     134  ' ' ' 

ClH'Tnum  A^:r1.'iiN]Jfiilf  olK^^ ' P  188    '      35    d  136 

Si.iitli  r*Kk^<tn  Aiirii'ilHinil  CNleet*........ '        0        37  0         15         30 

Stiiu*  SrliiMi!  of  Mine*  (South  fMitotj*) , . . ,- ' 

A^rh  idliujil  hui  M<^biinicMl  College  of  Te.\its ' 81    A  164 


AifrU'Mlt^jrjtf  lothci'  of  Itjib 

V  [  rwin  bi  \^f  U'lii  in  in  I  kind  .Mctbiitiit.ii  I  Collect'  and  Polytech- 

ij[r  hii^ilniti' 
Vlr^InU  MUlhifV  htnlhii^* 
W  riiblhtitiiu  A|,*rk^iitHJr,^f!  f 


A\n*r  iifs'l  8f  If*v>l  of  Science ,      42  | 


17 
43 


286  I 
23  I 


18 


40 


G 
161 


23 


■■  l:iv.l;.aL-i.ill  students. 

(>  Includes  114  freshmen,  unclassified. 

c  Includes  52  freshmen,  unclassified. 

d  Includes  electrical  engineering  students. 


79 
300 

54 
185 


132 
26 


13 
372 


94 
19 
148 


29 
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la  . 

O 

"^     i 
»   1 

College  students 

«          ttj            • 

11  ii  1 

a       H       <: 

lO    >    11    1    12 

In- 

£ 

>tudeo 

ness 

rse. 

ff 
Military  drill.         a 

r 

i. 

s 

13   . 

m  a   ' 
a  S  1 
0  * 

a 
1*  . 

a 

2 

15 

Pedagogy. 

Bus! 
cou 

4 
21 

< 
22 

,•1 

if 
17 

18 

1 

i9 

t 
19 

"2i" 

8 

20     1 

431 
312 

61 
15 

1 
i 

12 



""5 

"36' 

119 

i 

1 

f 

250 

3 

7 1 

13 

5 

4 

78 

10 

4 

5 

ISO 
413 
72 
172 
170 

50 

18 

6 

1 

748 

7 

16 


*'"28 

5 

' 

8 

1 

400 
450 
652 
193 
263 

33 

"6 

*  6 

9 

243 

1 

10 

11 

0 
126 
50 

0 
27 
18 

0 
91 

0 

0 
53 

0 
14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 
13 
14 

94 

714 

15 

224 

15 

24 

19 

675 
65' 

17 

40 

10 

47 

40 

14 

28 

1R 

o 

4 

24 

1^ 

64 
0 

?n 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
10 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
16 

0 
0 
15 

94 

0 

140 

0 
0 
55 

0 
0 
0 

21 
97 

0 

0 

0 
40 

0 

0 

....'.t 

6 

"is 

23 

24 

7 

1 

?5 

1 

^5 

462 

77 

?8 

71 
0 
69 

19 
0 
36 

1 
0 
43 

29 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
10 

0 
0 

517 
124 

■n 

■'"6 

?9 

0 

0 

123 

18 

30 

V 

58 

15 
38 

18 

28 

f? 

18 

4 

24 

60 

354 
65 
134 
602 
150 

21H 
706 

■    2^ 

278 

76 
■   '60' 

'"21* 

33 

Vi 

15 

25 

0 

0 
65 

0 

0 

0 

25 

14 

0 

0 

7 

28 

3 

25 

37 
38 

7 

39 

14 

40 

215 



27 

'"66* 

' ' ' ih" 

41 

4? 

6 

17 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

57 

24 

43 

'  Freshman  and  sophomore  en^neering  students. 

/  Includes  24  freshmen,  unclassified. 

9  Freshmen,  unclassified. 

A  Includes  122  freshmen  engineers,  unclassified. 
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Table  29.— Statistics  of  schools 


H 
ft 
10 
11 
13 
13 
U 

la 

17 
IS 

» 

21 


Mi 
35 

ae 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 

42 
43 


KtlML 


Jn 


A U)>n tnii  Pti I y  U*' hint-  T " "l  H  ti U^ .  - . . . _ .  i . _  _ . .  ♦  i) 

t'<j Uir iid<j  AtrtcnJ t  urn  1  C<>lit*ji^  ..._„,. D 
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a  Free  to  ivsidents. 

t>  Frpc  to  n^siUciits;  $100  to  nonresidents. 

f  $2.5  to  residents;  $100  to  nonresidents. 

d  Free  to  residents;  $25  to  nonresidents. 

<  Free  to  residents;  $21  to  nonresidents. 

/$9  to  residents;  $.30  to  nonresidents. 

0  Free  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  $120  to  alienB. 

A  $25  to  residents;  $150  to  nonresidents. 
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I  $10  to  resident?:  $25  to  nonresidents. 
i  Free  to  residents;  ?;>i>  to  nonn^s'd'Mits. 

*  Free  to  resiclonts:  $>»  to  nonresidents. 
'$150  to  residents:  $225  to  nonno^idents. 

*  $30  to  residents:  $H*)  to  nonn'sidents. 

*  Free  to  residents:  $15  to  nonresident3. 
o Including  tuition. 

P40.000  acnes  of  land. 

«  Free  to  residents;  120  to  nonresidenta. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES. 


(The  institutions  commonly  known  as  "agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges"  are  brought  together 
in  this  chapter  and  made  the  subject  of  8p«;ial  treatment,  but  in  addition  to  being  considered  here 
they  are  included  in  the  general  tables  of  the  different  classes  of  schools  in  other  parts  of  this  Report^ 
the  dominating  character  of  each  institution  determining  whether  it  shall  be  classed  among  the~ 
tmiyersities  and  colleges  or  as  a  technolc^ical,  normal,  or  secondary  school;  those  for  colored  students, 
appear  still  a  third  time,  in  the  tables  of  colored  schools.] 


Contents. — Geaeral  statement — Students— Property— Land  grant  of  1862— Income — Endowment  of 
August  30,  189&— Summary  of  l^islation  in  1904 — Changes  in  admission  requiremmts— Changes  iik 
courses  of  study— New  buildings— Courses  of  study  offered— Statistics. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  growth  and  development  of  these  institutions  have  continued  during  the  year,  as^ 
is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  professors  and  of  students,  in  income,  and 
in  value  of  property,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  new  courses  of  study.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  have  established  four-year  courses 
of  study  in  chemical  engineering,  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  irrigation  engineerings 
the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  highway  engineering,  th& 
University  of  Nebraska  in  mining  engineering,  the  University  of  Maine  in  forestry,  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  in  architecture,  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  in  science  and  agriculture  and  in  domestic  science,  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas  in  chemistry.  Provision  for  specialized  four-year  courses  in  agriculture  has 
been  made  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  the  New  Iiampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  Agricultural  end  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  The 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  short  courses  offered  are  numerous. 

The  Maryland  .\gricultural  College  has  abolished  the  classical  course  offered  heretofore^ 
and  the  work  of  the  institution  is  now  confined  to  the  development  of  technical  studies. 


The  total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the  institutions  endowed  by  the 
acts  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  August  30,  1890,  was  o3,161,  an  increase  of 
2,362  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  numl^r  enrolled  6,726  were 
reported  by  the  separate  institutions  for  colored  students.  Excluding  the  latter  there 
were  in  the  college  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  20,894  students,, 
and  in  short  and  special  courees  5,037  students.     The  number  of  students  reported  in. 
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From  St*t«6  and  Territories: 

From  endowment  funds  granted  by  States $124,  SQ4 

Appropriations  or  tax  for  current  expenses 3, 323, 142 

Appropriations  or  tax  for  buildings  or  other  special  purpc^es.  2, 206, 812 

Total  Stat«  and  Territorial  aid $5,654,758 

From  the  Federal  Government : 

Land  grant  of  1862 730,004 

Other  land  grants 115,950 

Endowment  act  of  August  30,  1890 1,200,000 

Total  Federal  aid 2,045,963 

From  endowments  from  other  than  Federal  or  State  sources 612, 099 

Tuition  fees 1,047,956 

Incidental  fees 389, 159 

Miscellaneous 1, 135, 615 

Total  income 10,885,550 

Received  from  Federal  Government  for  experiment  stations 681 ,  000 

The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  granting  lands  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  shall  be  invested  in  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  States  the  funds 
have  been  invested  in  State  bonds  or  the  money  has  been  turned  into  the  State  treasury, 
the  State  issuing  therefor  an  irredeemable  certificate  of  indebtedness  bearing  interest  at 
a  rate  varying  in  the  several  States  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  In  several  of  the  States  in  which 
the  funds  had  been  invested  in  stcK-ks  or  bonds  maturing  at  certain  periods,  and  which 
periods  have  been  reached  and  the  bonds  p>aid,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reinvest 
such  funds  in  stocks  producing  an  income  of  5  per  cent.  The  legislatures  of  Florida, 
Maryland,  and  Massachusetts  have  covered,  by  special  appropriations  out  of  the  State 
treasury,  deficits  arising  in  the  income  from  the  land-grant  fund  of  1862  caused  by  inabil- 
ity to  invest  in  stocks  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  the  considerable  increase  in  State  aid  to  these  institutions,  such  increase 
over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year  being  $1,100,146. 

ENDOWMENT  OF   ACCUST  30,  1890. 

In  Table  8  are  given  the  amounts  of  the  funds  received  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  30,  1890,  that  were  expended  by  each  institution  for  instruction  in  the 
several  branches  of  study  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  treas- 
urers of  such  institutions.  Of  the  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  the  proportion 
expended  for  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  was  as  follows:  .Vgriculture,  16.8  per 
cent;  mechanic  arts,  29.5  per  cent:  English  language,  12.3  per  cent;  mathematioul  science, 
11.8  per  cent;  natural  and  physical  sciences,  23.4  per  cent ;  economic  science,  6.2  per  cent. 
A  comparison  of  these  proportions  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  U  as  follows: 


Subjetts. 


1904. 


Agriculture 

Mechanic  arts 

EngUxb  Unguagp 

Mathematical  science 

Natural  and  physk-al  science . 
Economic  sdence 


Per  cmt. 

Per  ccTti. 

16.1 

16.8 

27.9 

29.5 

12.3 

12.3 

12.9 

11.8 

24.7 

23.4 

6.1 

6.2 

The  reports  show  that  of  the  expenditures  of  these  funds  made  during  the  year,  the 
sum  of  $1,105,534.38,  or  91.7  per  cent  of  the  total  amount,  was  expended  for  the  pa\Tnent 
of  salaries.     In  27  institutions  all  was  expended  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 
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regular  four-year  college  courses  was  as  follows:  Agriculture,  2,096;  horticulture,  209; 
forestry,  26;  mechanical  engineering,  3,767;  civil  engineering,  3,222;  electrical  engineer- 
ing, 2,936;  mining  engineering,  922;  chemical  engineering,  285;  railway  engineering,  3; 
sanitary  engineering,  32;  textile  engineering,  95;  general  engineering,  including  unclassi- 
fied engineering  students,  746;  architecture,  227;  household  economy,  674;  chemistry, 
444;  general  science,  1,707.  Included  under  general  science  are  the  first-year  students 
of  several  institutions  whfere  the  studies  of  the  first  year  are  the  same  for  all  courses  and 
where  differentiation  by  courses  is  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Short-course  students  were  as  follows:  ^Vgriculture,  3,651;  horticulture,  69;  dairying,  673; 
mechanic  arts,  1,145;  household  economy,  647;  jnining,  93.  There  were  reported  374 
students  in  courses  of  study  in  Teterinary  medicine,  628  in  pharmacy,  and  17,273  students 
receiving  instruction  in  military  drill. 

Of  the  fitudeate  in  «chools  for  the  colored  race,  4,154  were  in  preparatoiy  departments, 
671  in  college  departments,  621  in  short  or  special  courses,  1  graduate  student,  and  1,279 
in  other  departments.  The  classification  in  rndastrial  courses  was  as  follows:  Agricul- 
ture or  field  work,  2,039;  carpentry,  633;  machine-shop  work,  190;  blacksmithing,  409; 
shoemaking,  133;  broom  making,  18;  wheelwrighting,  198;  bricklaying,  198;  painting,  123; 
printing,  106;  harness  making,  13;  tailoring,  149;  plastering,  151;  sewing,  2,091;  cooking, 
704;  laundering,  517;  nursing,  37;  millinery,  103.  Instruction  in  militaiy  drill  was  given 
to  1,436  students 

PBOPERTT. 

The  total  property  of  all  the  institutions  amounts  to  $74,564,424,  divided  as  follows: 

Land-grant  fund  of  1862 $11,737,316 

Other  land-grant  funds 2, 125, 914 

Other  permanent  funds 14, 525, 596 

Unsold  land  grant  of  1862 4,404,539 

Farms  and  grounds 6, 350, 992 

Buildings 24,954,466 

Apparatus 1 ,  921, 418 

Machinery 2,088,440 

Libraries 2,365,770 

Livestock 319,078 

Miscellaneous  equipment 3, 770, 895 

TotaL 74,564,424 

The  value  of  the  property  reported  by  the  institutions  for  colored  students  amounts 
to  $3,775,965. 

LAKD   GBAXr   OF    1862. 

The  sum  of  $11,737,316,  given  above,  represents  the  amount  of  invested  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862.  Table  1 
shows  that  of  the  10,320,843  acres  granted  878,870  acres  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1904.  The  increase  in  these  funds  for  the  year  amounts  to  $523,723, 
showing  that  the  lands  sold  during  the  year  were  disposed  of  at  an  average  price  of  about 
$14.83  per  acre.  Of  the  entire  fund  realized  thus  far  from  the  land  grant  of  1862  the  sum 
of  $402,556,  or  about  3.4  per  cent,  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  separate  institutions  for 
colored  students  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  CaroHna,  and  Virginia. 


The  amount  of  income  derived  by  each  institution  from  each  of  the  several  sources  is 
given  in  Table  7.  The  total  income,  excluding  the  United  States  appropriation  for  experi- 
ment stations,  amounts  to  $10,885,550,  an  increase  of  $1,329,599  over  the  amount  for  the 
preceding  year.    The  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  sources  is  as  follows: 
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From  St*t«6  and  Territories: 

From  endowment  funds  granted  by  States $124,  SQ4 

Appropriations  or  tax  for  current  expenses 3, 323, 142 

Appropriations  or  tax  for  buildings  or  other  special  purposes.  2,206, 812 

Total  State  and  Territorial  aid $5,654,758 

From  the  Federal  Government : 

Land  grant  of  1862 730,004 

Other  land  grants 115,959 

Endowment  act  of  August  30,  1890 1,200,000 

Total  Federal  aid 2,045,963 

From  endowments  from  other  than  Federal  or  State  sources 612, 099 

Tuition  fees .- 1,047,956 

Incidental  fees 389, 159 

Miscelkneoos 1, 135, 615 

Total  income 10, 885, 550 

Received  from  Federal  Government  for  experiment  stations 681, 000 

The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  granting  lands  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  shall  be  invested  in  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  States  the  funds 
have  been  invested  in  State  bonds  or  the  money  has  been  turned  into  the  State  treasury, 
the  State  issuing  therefor  an  irredeemable  certificate  of  indebtedness  bejiring  interest  at 
a  rate  varying  in  the  several  States  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  In  several  of  the  States  in  which 
the  funds  had  been  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  maturing  at  certain  periods,  and  which 
periods  have  been  reached  and  the  bonds  |>aid,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reinvest 
such  funds  in  stocks  producing  an  income  of  5  per  cent.  The  legislatures  of  Florida, 
Maryland,  and  Massachusetts  have  covered,  by  special  appropriations  out  of  the  State 
treasury,  deficits  arising  in  the  income  from  the  land-grant  fund  of  1862  caused  by  inabil- 
ity to  invest  in  stocks  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  the  considerable  increase  in  State  aid  to  these  institutions,  such  increase 
over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year  being  $1,100,146. 

ENDOWMENT  OF   AUGUST  30,  1890. 

In  Table  8  are  given  the  amounts  of  the  funds  received  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  30,  1890,  that  were  expended  by  each  institution  for  instruction  in  the 
several  branches  of  study  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  as  showTi  by  the  reports  of  the  treas- 
urers of  such  institutions.  C)f  the  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  the  proportion 
expended  for  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  was  as  follows:  j^Vgriculture,  16.8  per 
cent;  mechanic  arts,  29.5  per  cent :  English  language,  12.3  per  cent;  raathematiciil  science, 
11.8  per  cent ;  natural  and  physical  sciences,  23.4  per  cent ;  economic  science,  6.2  per  cent. 
A  comparison  of  these  proportions  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  is  as  follows: 


Subjects. 


1904. 


Agricultare 

Mechanic  arts 

Enslisb  language 

Mathematics  science 

Natural  and  physical  science . 
Economic  sdeooe 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

16.1 

16.8 

27.9 

29.5 

12.3 

12.3 

12.9 

11.8 

24.7 

23.4 

6.1 

6.2 

The  reports  show  that  of  the  expenditures  of  these  funds  made  during  the  year,  the 
sum  of  $1,105,534.38,  or  91.7  per  cent  of  the  total  amount,  was  expended  for  the  payment 
of  salaries.     In  27  institutions  all  was  expended  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 
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The  number  of  institutions  expending  during  the  year  certain  amounts  of  the  funds 
received  under  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  for  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  study 
mentioned  in  the  act,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Number  of  institutions  expending  for  instruction  in — 


Amount  ex|^nded 


Nothing 

Leas  than  $1,000. 
$1,000  to  12,000. . . 
$2,000  to  $3,C00... 
$3,000  to  $4,100... 
$4,000  to  $5,C00... 
$5,000to$6,C(>0... 
$6,000  to  $7, too... 
$7,000  to  $8,C00... 
$8,000  to  $9,000... 
$9,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  and  over. . 


Agricul- 
ture. 


Mechanic 
arts. 


English 
language. 


2  , 

11 

1 

16 

4 

4 

11 

6  1 

7 

8 

10 

3 

1  1 

' 

7  ' 

I 

Mathe- 
matical 
science. 


Natural 
and  phys- 
ical science. 


Economic 
science. 


8  ' 
16 
19 
12  ' 

3 

2  ' 

1  , 


6 

8 
11 
22 
11 

3 

1  ' 

1  ' 


5  I 

5  . 

7  I 
3 
5  I 

8  1 
11 

9  . 
7  L 
2  . 
2  '. 


21 
13 
12 
10 
6 
1 
1 


SUMMARY    OP   LE0I8I..1TION,  1904. 

Permanent  additional  income  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  legislatures  of  Iowa  and  Kentucky.  Provision  has  been  made  for  numerous 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  by  the  State  of 
New  York  for  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $165,000  by  the  State  of  Virginia  for  buildings  and  equipment 
of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  brief  statement  of  the  legislation  in  favor  of  each 
institution  follo^^'s: 

Georgia  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  catalogue  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  shall  contain  a  statement  showing  the  avocation  or  profession  (clas- 
sified) of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  students  in  attendance,  and  the  place  of  residence 
(classified)  whether  country,  village,  town,  or  city;  also  a  statement  or  table  which  ^i\\ 
show,  as  to  the  alumni  of  the  institution,  the  avocation  or  profession  adopted,  and  espe- 
cially the  per  centum  of  those  who  have  chosen  an  avocation  or  profession  in  line  with  the 
studies  pursued  by  them  in  college.     (August  13,  1904.) 

Appropriates  to  University  of  Georgia  for  1905,  $8,000;  for  interest  on  land-scrip  fund, 
$6,314.14;  for  support  and  maintenance,  $22,500;  for  farmers'  institutes,  $2,500.  (August 
15,'lSOl.) 

Appropriates  to  University  of  Geoi^a,  $29,000  for  rebuilding  science  hall  and  furnishing 
same.     (August  13, 1904. ) 

Georgia  State  Industrial  CoUege. — Appropriates  $4,000  for  completion  of  dormitory. 
(August  13, 1G04.) 

Appropriates  $8,000  for  support  during  1905.     (August  15,  1904.) 

lovn  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Provides  that  the  college  shall 
act  as  a  highway  commission;  devise  and  adopt  plans  and  systems  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  conduct  demonstration  in  such  highway  construction  at  least 
once  each  year;  disseminate  information  and  instruction  concerning  highway  construc- 
tion, etc.     (April  13,  19ai.) 

Appropriates  $50,000  annually  for  additional  support  fund;  $15,000  annually  for 
experiment  station;  $95,000  for  central  building;  heating  plant,  $54,500;  dairy  building, 
$45,000;  equipmentof  dairy  building,  $10,000;  land,  $22,000;  dairy  herd,  $7,000;  poultry 
and  ccjuipment  of  dairy  farm,  $500;  good  roads  experimentation,  $7,000;  engineering 
department,  $6,000;  $4,500  annually  for  additional  support  of  the  repair  fund.  (April 
13,  1904.) 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. — Appropriates  $15,000  annually  to 
liquidate  indebtedness  and  to  provide  additional  income.     (March  26,  1904.) 
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LouUiana  Staie  University  and  AgrieuUtiral  and  Me^ianical  College. — Authorizes  the 
sale  or  lease  of  property  in  the  parish  of  Rapides  belonging  to  the  institution  and  the  use 
of  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  endowment,  support,  or  improvement  of  said  institution. 
(July  6,  1904.) 

Appropriates  for  each  of  the  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1906:  For  sup- 
port, $15,000;  rppairs,  $5,000;  equipment  of  laboratories  and  shops,  $10,000;  mainte- 
nance of  library,  $2,500;  establishing  dairy  and  creamery,  $3,500.  Appropriates  also 
$2,000  for  insurance  of  buUdings  for  three  years.     (July  5, 1904. ) 

Sottthem  University  {Louisiana). — Appropriates  $10,000  for  support  for  each  of  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1906.     (July  5,  1904.) 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. — Appropriates  $57,000  for  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  buildings.     (April  7,  1904.) 

Board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  18  members,  5  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  private  stockholders  of  the  college,  the  governor,  comptroller,  State  treasurer, 
president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  attorney-general,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  one  person  from  each  of  the  Congressional  districts 
of  the  State,  who  shall  be  a  practical  farmer  or  immediately  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for 
terms  of  six  years.     (April  8,  190t. )  * 

Appropriates  $6,000  per  annum  for  the  formation  and  support  of  farmers*  institutes. 
(April  8,  1904.) 

Appropriates  $9,000  for  each  of  the  years  1905  and  1906:  $3,503.52  deficiency  in  arrears 
of  interest  due  on  endowment  (under  act  of  July  2,  1862)  for  back  years,  and  $2,318.88  for 
each  of  the  years  19a5  and  1906.     (April  12,  1904.) 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — Appropriates  for  the  year  1904:  $10,000  for  80 
free  scholarships;  labor  fund,  $5,000;  theoretical  and  practical  education  fund,  $5,000; 
maintenance  of  heating  and  lighting  plant,  $.500;  maintenance  of  dining  hall,  $500;  expen- 
ses of  trustees.  $500;  maintenance  of  veterinary  laboratory,  $1,000.     (January  30,  1904.) 

Appropriates  $500  for  insurance  on  military  equipment  and  $3,400  for  coal.  (June  3, 
1904.) 

Appropriates  annually  as  follows:  $15,000  for  120  free  scholarships:  $13,000  for  theo- 
retical and  practical  education;  $10,000  for  additional  maintenance,  of  which  $5,000  shall 
be  used  as  a  labor  fund  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students;  $1,000  for  maintenance  of 
veterinary  laboratory;  $10,500  for  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  station;  $500 
for  maintenance  of  heating  and  lighting  plant;  $500  for  maintenance  of  dining  hall. 
Repeals  all  acts  and  resolves  inconsistent  therewith.     (June  3,  1904.) 

Authorizes  the  State  treasurer  to  pay  annually  into  the  technical  education  fund.  United 
States  grant  (land-grant  fund  of  1862),  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  with  the 
income  of  the  fund  to  produce  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  $219,000  in 
said  fund.     (February  28,  1903. ) 

Appropriates  for  the  income  of  the  liind-grant  fund  of  1862,  $3,285;  to  restore  to  that 
fund  the  amount  of  premium  paid  and  the  deficit  incurred  in  reinvesting  said  fund, 
$3,349.90.     (January  30,  1904. ) 

Appropriates  $424.65  to  make  the  technical  educational  fund.  Commonwealth  grant, 
$142,000.  Authorizes  the  State  treasurer  to  invest  said  fund  in  a  long  term  bond  of  the 
Commonwealth  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  31  per  cent  per  annum.  Appropriates 
$4,000  to  pay  premium  on  such  bond.     (March  22,  1904. ) 

Massachusetts  In^itute  of  Technology. — Approoriates  $29,000.     (February  6,  1C04.) 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ColUge. — Appropriates  $65,946.36  as  support 
fund  for  each  of  the  years  1904  and  1905;  $6,000  for  farmers'  institutes:  engineering 
building  and  power  house,  $30,000;  quarters  for  working  boys,  $3,000;  now  barns  and 
improved  cattle,  $10,000:  greenhouse,  $3,000:  additional  room  for  office,  commandant's 
house,  $250;   fire  escape,  $1,000;   extension  of  fire  protection,  $2,500;   sewerage  system. 
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$1,000;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $100;  equipment  for  mecfaftnical  depaitineot,  $4,500;  electrical 
deputmem,  $5,500;  textile  department,  $4,587.50;  geok)g7,  $2,000;  Eoglisk,  biological, 
and  preparatory  departments,  $1,075.     (March  14,  1904.) 

Alcorn  AgriaiUural  and  Mechanical  CoUcfje. — Appropriates  $8,000  for  support  fund 
and  $1,500  for  repairs  of  buildings  for  each  of  the  years  1904  and  1905.  Appropriates 
also  $2,000  for  insurance,  and  $5/)00  for  erection  of  dining  balL     (March  17,  1904.) 

St'JD  Jeruy  State  College  of  Agriadturt  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Appropriates  for  expenties 
of  board  of  visitors,  $.»;  advertking,  $90;  instruction  in  ceramics,  $2,500.  (AprO  5, 
1904.) 

Cornell  UniurHlfy. — Appropriates  $250,000  few  the  purpose  of  constriicting  and  equip- 
ping a  suitable  buiklin«;  or  building  for  a  State  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University 
upon  the  grounds  of  said  university,  the  buildings  and  equipment  to  be  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  State.  Hie  buildings  shall  include  a  principal  building  costing  not  more 
than  $125,000,  a  hall  for  agricultural  machinery,  a  stock-judging  pavilion,  and  a  horticul- 
tural building.  Not  more  than  $50/X)0  of  said  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the  equip- 
ment of  such  buildings  and  the  further  equipment  of  a  dairy  building  to  be  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  said  university  in  place  of  the  present  dairy  building  heretofore  erected 
by  the  State.  Upon  the  expenditure  of  $40/)00  by  the  university  for  said  new  dairy 
building,  this  appropriation  shall  be  applicable  so  faf  as  neccssaiy,  to  defray  the  additional 
cost  thereof  in  excess  of  that  sum.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  dairy  building  the 
present  dairy  building  aliall  become  the  property  of  the  university.  The  land  upon  which 
the  new  buildingH  are  to  stand  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  Cornell 
University.  If  at  any  time  the  buildings  shall  cease  to  be  available  to  the  university  for 
use  as  an  agricultural  college  throu^  an  act  of  the  legislature  abolishing  the  same,  the 
land  and  buildings  shall  revert  to  Cornell  University,  conditioned  upon  the  payment  by 
the  university  to  the  State  of  the  then  duly  appraised  vaKie  of  all  such  buildings.  (May 
9,1904.) 

Appropriates  for  maintenance,  equipment,  and  necessary  material  to  conduct  the  State 
Veterinary  (-oUege,  $25,000;  for  the  promotion  of  t^icultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
State,  $40,000.     (May  11,  11)04.) 

Ohio  State  Univcrsdy. — Fixes  the  tax  levy  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  for  the  Ohio  State 
University  fund  at  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  of  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State.     (March  2,  1904. ) 

Appropriates  from  general-revenue  fund  $15,000  for  temporary  provision  of  laboratories 
and  facilities  and  materials  lost  by  fire  on  February  19,  1904.     (March  2, 1904.) 

Appropriates  from  the  Ohio  State  University  fund  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  November  15, 1904,  and  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 15,  1905,  $315,000,  and  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 
15,  1905,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1906,  $320,000,  or 
80  much  as  may  come  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  fund.     (March  21, 1904.) 

Appropriates  from  general-revenue  fund  $45,000  for  school  of  mines  and  ceramics  build- 
ing and  $50,000  for  chemical  building.     (May  6,  1904.) 

Appropriates  from  general-revenue  fund  $40,000  for  school  of  mines  and  ceramics  build- 
ing, $50,000  for  cliemical  buUding,  and  $25,000  for  equipment  oi  new  buildings.  (May 
6,  1904.) 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — j^4>prc^riates  $15,000  for  sup- 
port and  maintenance.     (March  15,  1904.) 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  AgricuUural  CoUege. — Appropriates  $60,000  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
allied  subjects,  and  especially  in  dairying  and  experimentation.     (November  16,  1904.) 

Virginia  Polytechnic  //waVt/te.— Appropriates  $165,000  *'for  buildings  and  equipment 
and  improvement  for  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute."     (March  12,  1904.) 
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Changes  in  Aomisaion  Requi&bmentb. 

Univenity  of  Idaho. — For  entraoce  to  college  courses,  the  rale  requiring  32  poiDts  (four 
years'  higfa-ecbool  work)  will  be  put  in  full  operation  September,  1906,  and  28  of  these 
points  will  be  required  for  admission  in  September,  1905.' 

Penn^vania  SUUe  CoUegt. — ^The  entrance  requirements  have  been  advanced,  solid  geom- 
etry being  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  freshman  class. 

Changes  in  Coceses  of  Study. 

1.  agriccltube. 

Alalama  Pciyiechnic  Insliiuie. — A  summer  school  of  agriculture  for  farmers  was  oi^gan- 
lied  and  conducted  with  success  from  August  4  to  August  14,  1903. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. — The  course  in  agriculture  has  been  completely  remod- 
eled. The  students  in  all  departments  of  the  agricultural  division  are  required  to  take 
the  same  course  of  study  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeare.  In  the  beginning 
•f  the  junior  year  those  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  either  horticulture  or  veterinary 
science  may  elect  the  course  of  study  offered  in  those  departments.  All  the  work  offered 
ID  the  senior  year  of  the  agricultural  course  is  made  elective.  A  student  may  thus  elect  a 
course  in  either  animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  or  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  beginning 
©f  his  senior  year. 

A  ^ort  course  in  practical  agriculture  designed  for  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  will  be 
offered  in  January  and  Febraary,  1905.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  judging,  feeding, 
breedings  and  the  cmre  and  management  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  adapted  to  western 
conditions.  Lectures  alid  discussions  are  delivered  on  the  various  phases  of  general  agri- 
culture, such  as  potato  growing,  cultivation  of  the  soil,  farm  crops,  and  the  application  and 
usage  of  water  in  irrigating.     A  short  course  of  lectures  on  manures  and  fertilizers  is  given. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. — A  new  course  has  been  established  in  preparation  for 
rural  school  teaching  or  for  the  teaching  of  nature  study  in  graded  schools.  In  this  course, 
besides  other  subjects,  ornithology  and  entomology,  psychology  and  pedagogy  are  required. 
The  elective  studies  are  largely  in  natural  science  and  agriculture. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Instruction  in  the  school  of 
technical  agriculture  has  been  more  clearly  differentiated  by  the  appointment  of  special 
officers  of  instruction  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry. 

Universiltf  of  Idaho. — The  department  of  agriculture  has  been  divided  ajid  replaced  by 
the  department  of  animal  husbandry  and  the  department  of  agroooniv.  The  professor 
of  agriculture  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  and  a 
professor  of  agronomy  has  been  appointed. 

University  cf  Maine. — A  four-year  course  in  forestry  has  been  established,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  A  special  appropriation  of  $2,500  per  annum  for  the  pur- 
pose has  been  made  by  the  legislature. 

Missig^ppi  Agriciltnral  and  Mechanical  College. — Elstablislted  a  department  of  indus- 
trial pedagogy  designed  to  prepare  teachers  competent  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of 
agriculture,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  in  manual  training. 

Universily  ef  Missouri. — The  short  winter  courees  have  been  reorganized  and  shortened 
to  eight  weeks. 

2.  ENGINEERJNG. 

Alabama  Polyfechnic  InMute. — The  course  in  mining  engineering  was  expanded  into  a 
full  four-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  mining  engineering. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  identical  lanth  the  course  in  civil  engineering. 

Connecticut  AgricuUitral  CoUege. — A  course  in  preparation  for  mechanical  work,  survey- 
ing, or  drafting  is  offered,  including  two  years  of  German,  English,  mathematics,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  shopwork. 
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Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  arid  Mechanic  Arts. — Established  a  four-year  course 
of  study  in  highway  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  intended  to 
meet,  a  demand  for  men  competent  to  build  better  roads.  The  instruction  given  is  essen- 
tially civil  engineering  adapted  k)  highway  construction.  The  adaptation  consists  partly 
in  emphasizing  throughout  the  work  in  the  underlying  principles  of  civil  engineering  those 
subjects  that  should  enter  directly  into  a  road  builder's  training,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
geology  of  road  materials.  In  the  senior  year  the  students'  cflforts  are  concentrated  mainly 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  in  the  United  States. 

University  of  Wyoming. — Established  a  four-year  course  of  study  in  irrigation  engi- 
neering, leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  technical  work  includes  irrigation 
practice,  hydraulics,  water  supply,  irrigation  works,  masonry  construction,  drainage,  and 
laws  and  institutions. 

3.   DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

loxtxi  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  two-year  course  in  domestic  science 
has  been  dropped  and  in  its  place  has  been  substituted  a  four-year  course  in  domestic 
science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  domestic  science.  This  course  is  strictly 
scientific  in  character,  conditions  of  entrance  being  the  same  as  to  other  college  courses, 
graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  in  general  and  domestic  science  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
has  been  made  more  liberal?  The  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  course  in  domestic  science.  All  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  elective  except 
two  hours  each  in  domestic  science  and  public  speaking  for  the  junior  year,  and  in  the 
senior  year  two  hours  in  domestic  science  and  one  in  public  speaking  for  each  of  the  two 
terms. 

New  Buildings. 

1.  agriculture. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. — A  new  brooder  house  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  S400. 

University  of  Illinois. — A  new  horticultural  building  or  storehouse,  cost  $12,500;  agron- 
omy storehouse,  cost  $12,500;  beef-cattle  building,  cost  $25,000. 

Purdue  University  {Indiana). — Erected  a  new  feeding  bam,  cost  $2,000. 

loivtL  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  new  dairy  building,  cost  $55,000. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. — Dairy  hall  is  72  by  103  feet,  one  story  and  basement. 
It  contains  office,  class  room,  butter-manufacturing  room,  cheese  and  cheese-curing  rooms, 
hand  separator  room,  laboratory,  and  refrigerator;  cost,  $15,000;  value  of  equipment,  $3,598. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. — The  new  building  for  the  experiment 
station  has  two  stories  and  basement,  and  is  built  of  pressed  brick  with  oolithic  limestone 
trimmings.    The  building  is  114  by  60  feet  and  cost  $40,000. 

University  of  Maine. — An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  experiment-station  building, 
cost  $5,000.     It  is  used  for  work  in  agricultural  branches. 

University  of  Minnesota. — A  live-stock  pavilion,  cost  $32,000. 

University  of  Missouri. — A  new  cattle-feeding  shed,  300  by  30  feet,  cost  $2,800;  sheep 
bam,  55  by  35  feet,  cost  $1,500;  horse  barn  for  horticultural  department,  cost  $1,200; 
potting  room  for  greenhouse. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Completed  a  seed  bam,  cost  $5,000; 
cattle  bam,  cost  $13,000;  bee  house,  cost  $200;  engine  house,  cost  $500;  addition  to  dairy 
building,  cost  $400. 

University  of  Nebraska. — Agricultural  hall,  brick,  cost  $60,000,  contains  on  the  first 
floor  quarters  of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry;  on  the  second  floor,  the  executive 
offices  and  library  of  the  school  of  agriculture;  and  on  the  third  floor  an  auditorium.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  are  also  class  rooms  of  the  departments  of  animal  husbandry, 
English,  mathematics,  and  physics. 
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Uniftrsily  of  Maine. — Lord  Hall,  cost  $35,000,  is  used  by  the  departments  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering.  It  consists  of  a  main  part,  82  by  56  feet,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  an  ell,  125  by  42  feet,  partly  of  two  stories  and  partly  of  one  story.  It  contains  three 
recitation  rooms,  a  large  drawing  room,  shops,  laboratories,  and  offices  for  the  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  two  departments. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. — A  new  heating  and  lighting  plant,  cost  about  $140,000. 

Montana  CdUge  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  brick  heating  plant,  cost  $3,500. 

University  of  Xehrasha. — The  machine  shop,  built  in  1903,  is  used  in  part  for  foiges  for 
ironwork  and  lathes  for  woodwork,  and  in  part  to  house  the  farm-machinery  department. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — A  new  heat  and  power  building,  cost  $39,000. 

Ohio  State  University. — Brown  Ilall,  for  the  departments  of  civil  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  basement  above 
grade  line,  and  consists  of  a  main  structure  with  a  frontage  of  217  feet,  and  two  short 
wings  in  the  rear. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — ^The  central  locating  plant,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$20,100,  also  furnishes  steam  for  running  the  machinery  in  the  shop  and  generating  elec- 
tricity for  lighting. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — Erected  a  two-story  brick  building  for 
instruction  in  textile  manufacturing  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mechanic 
arts  building  at  a  cost  of  $6,375:  Engineering  laboratory,  50  by  30  feet;  motor  room,  17 
by  20  feet;  carriage  room,  36  by  36  feet;  foundry,  36  by  36  feet;  extension  to  foi^  shop, 
46  by  36  feet. 

West  Virginia  Colored  Institute. — The  trades  building  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  229 
feet  in  its  greatest  length  and  144  feet  in  its  greatest  width,  with  ornamentation  of  stone, 
and  roofed  with  slate.     In  this  building  is  given  instruction  in  all  the  industries  for  boys. 

3.  GENERAL. 

University  of  Arizona. — A  library  and  museum  building,  $26,000. 

University  of  Cahfomia. — An  appropriation  of  $250,000  has  been  made  for  California 
Hall,  to  contain  administrative  offices  and  quarters  for  the  departments  of  history,  poHtical 
science,  and  economics.  The  building  will  be  fireproof,  being  constructed  of  granite  and 
steel. 

An  addition  to  the  library  for  additional  bookstacks  and  for  seminar  rooms  for  graduate 
students,  cost  $9,781. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  new  hbrary  building,  cost 
550,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fireproof 
stack  room  for  100,000  books,  offices  of  librarian  and  attendant,  cataloguing  room,  reference 
room,  general  reading  room,  and  a  small  lecture  room. 

A  two-story  chemical  building  has  been  erected.  On  the  first  Hoor  are  the  office,  private 
lalx)ratory,  lecture  room,  and  museum  of  the  professor  of  chemistry,  and  the  quarters  of 
the  school  of  pharmacy;  on  the  second  floor,  a  large  beginners'  laboratory,  smaller  labora- 
tories especially  designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  advanced  students,  chemical  library,  stock 
rooms,  etc.     The  basement  is  used  for  assay  work. 

University  of  Idaho. — An  armor}'  and  gymnasium  to  cost  $25,000  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

University  of  Illinois . — The  new  woman's  building,  cost  $80,000,  contains  a  gymnasium 
92  by  50  feet,  a  large  swimming  tank,  lockers,  dressing  rooms,  and  baths  in  the  central 
portion.  The  north  wing  is  devoted  to  the  department  of  household  economics,  and  the 
south  wing  to  the  social  life  of  the  women  students. 

Purdue  UmcersUy  {Indiana). — A  new  physics  building,  brick,  75  by  130  feet,  two 
stories  and  basement,  cost  $60,000. 
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Imca  CcUe^  of  AgricuUure  and  MeJianic  Ari». — The  new  main  hall,  to  cost,  furnished, 
$375,000,  contains  the  executive  oifices  and  recitation  rooms,  and  offices  for  the  depart- 
ments cl  mAthematics,  language  and  literature,  pubhc  speaking,  history,  economic  scieDce, 
civics,  and  botanj. 

Alumni  Hall,  for  the  Young  Men*s  Chnstian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian -Vssociation,  cost  $50,000. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Coilegt. — The  new  auditorium  is  113  by  125  feet  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  3,000,  cost  $40,000. 

A  new  water  plant  with  tank  holding  100,000  gallons,  cost  $10,000. 

Maryland  Agricultural  ColUge. — Completed  a  new  dormitory,  a  heating  plant,  water 
supply,  and  an  electric  plant. 

University  of  Minnesota. — A  new  dormitory  for  the  college  of  agriculture,  cost  $40,000. 

Unirenity  of  Kebraska. — Physics  buikfing,  brick,  for  the  department  of  physics  and 
United  SUtes  Weather  Bureau,  coet  $75,000. 

Administration  building,  brick,  containing  the  various  administration  offices  and  rooms 
for  meetings  of  the  board  of  regents  and  of  the  faculty,  cost  $35,000. 

Xew  Mexico  Colkge  of  AgricuUme  and  Mechanic  Arts. — An  addition  to  t!io  girls'  dormi- 
tory, 34  by  70  feet,  constructed  of  bricks,  with  stone  foundation  and  trimmings,  contains 
20  rooms  and  accommodates  32  students,  cost  $7,183. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. — A  new  library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
cost  $150,000. 

A  new  track  house,  costing  $10,000,  provides  rooms  for  general  athletic  purposes,  together 
with  dormitory  accommodations  for  the  members  of  the  various  college  athletic  teams. 

Two  temporary  dormitories  have  l)cen  built  to  provide  for  the  overflow  of  students. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  ColUge.  —Ammunition  house,  cost  $200. 

Virginia  Agriadiural  and  Mechanical  ColUge  and  Polytechnic  Institute. — Administration 
building,  constructed  of  stone,  contains  10  offices  and  fireproof  vauh,  cost  $6,000. 

A  tuo-story  brick  building,  80  by  40  feet.  The  lotver  floor  is  used  as  a  steam  laundry 
and  the  upper  floor  for  the  tailoring  department. 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science. — Hospital  for  students,  cost  $i  ,900. 

Agric^dtural  and  Mtchanical  College  for  Negroes  {.Malama). — Erected  a  frame  building 
for  laundry  purposes  at  a  coat  of  $1 ,000.  Library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  ^Vndrew  Caniegie, 
cost  $10,000. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  title  "agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,"  by  which  these  institutions  are  popu- 
lariy  designated,  is  very  misleading,  as  from  it  the  impression  is  frequently  obtained  that 
the  institutions  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  only.  The  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  establishing  the  institutions  is  very  hberal  in  its  terms.  While 
it  pn>vides  that  the  leading  object  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  military  tactics,  these  subjects  are  to  be 
tauglit  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  in  order  to  promote  the  hb- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  punsuits  and  professions 
of  life.  The  manner  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  given  is  left  by  the  act  to  the  several 
State  legislatures. 

Under  these  hberal  terms  it  is  but  natural  that  the  scope  of  the  instruction  ofTercd  differs 
widely  in  the  several  States.  In  some  of  the  States  the  instruction  is  limited  very  strictly 
to  agriculture  and  engineering  and  the  subjects  related  tliereto,  while  in  others,  as  in  some 
of  the  State  universities,  the  courses  of  study  are  very  diverse.  New  courses  are  being  adied 
constantly,  and  generous  provision  for  instruction  in  short  agricultural  courses  has  been 
madQ  for  persons  who  are  not  able  to  spend  four  years  in  college,  and  for  men  who  are 
engaged  in  actual  farm  and  dairy  work  and  who  are  able  to  spare  only  a  few  weeks  from 
their  work  for  study  and  practical  work  at  the  institutions  during  the  winter  months. 
These  courses  have  proved  of  great  benefit  and  the  numlx^r  is  being  rapidly  increased. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  several  institutions  are  as  follows: 
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ALABAMA  P0LYTBM:HNIC   INSTITUTE. 

Undergradaaie  courses  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — Chemistry  and  agriculture;  civil  engineer- 
ing; electrical  and  mechanical  engineering;  mining  engineering;  general  course ;  pharmacy; 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

Short  course. — AgriciSture  (1  year);  agriculture  (2  years);  mechanic  arts  (2  years); 
pharmacy  (2  or  3  years). 

Other  courses. — Graduate. 

AORICULTUEAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR   NEGROES    (ALABAMA ). 

English  primary  course  (3  years);  preparatory  (3  years);  normal  (4  years);  agri- 
culture (B.  A.  S.,  4  years);  mechanical  (B.  M.  S.,  4  years);  scientific-literary  (B.  S.,  4 


Industrial  courses. — Carpentry  (3  years);  agriculture  (3  years);  ironworking  (3  years); 
shoemaking  (3  years);  broom  making  (1  year);  chair  bottoming  (1  year);  tailoring  (2 
years);  nurse  training  (2  years);  sewmg  (3 years);  millinery  (lyear);  cooking  (2  years); 
laundry  (2  years);  printing  (3  years);  macnine  shop  (4  years);  shorthand  (1  year). 


UNIVERSITY   OP   ARIZONA. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — ^Literary  (Ph.  B.);  scientific  (B.  S.);  engineering 
(B.  S.);  mining  (B.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.);  chemistry  (B.  S.). 
Short  course. — Assaying  (2  years). 
Other  courses. — Graduate;  preparatory  (4  years). 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ARKANSAS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — ^Liberal  culture  courses  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.);  mechan- 
ical engineering  (B.  M.  E.);  civil  engineering  (B.  C.  E.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  E.  E.); 
raining  engineering  (B.  Mi.  E.);  chemical  engineering  (B.  Ch.  E.);  agriculture  (B.  S.); 
horticulture  (B.  S.);  chemistry  (B.  S.  C). 

Short  courses. — Mechanic  arts  (2  or  3  years);  electrical  engineering  (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Normal  (4  years,  L.  I.);  graduate;  preparatory  (2  years);  music;  art; 
law;  medicine. 

BRANCH   NORMAL  COLLEGE    (ARKANSAS). 

Preparatory  course  (3  years) ;  normal  (4  years,  L.  I. ) ;  classical  (6  years,  A.  B. ) ;  mechanic 
arts  (4  years) ;  manual  training  (4  years) ;  sewing;  typewriting  and  stenography. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Letters  (A.  B.);  social  science  (B.  L.);  natural 
sciences  (B.  S.);  commerce  (B.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.);  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S.); 
electrical  engineering  (B.  S.);  mining  engineering  (B.  S.);  railroad  engineering  (B.  S.); 
sanitary  engineering  (B.  S.);  irrigation  engineering  (B.  S.);  chemistry  (B.  §.);  sugar 
technology  (B.  S.);  architecture  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  and  horticulture  (10  weeks);  animal 
industry  and  dairying  (10  weeks). 

Other  courses. — Pharmacy  (2  years,  Ph.  G.);  graduate;  law;  medicine;  postgraduate 
medicine;  dental;  Lick  astronomical  department;  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — Agriculture;  mechanical  engineering;  civil 
and  irrigation  engineerings  electrical  engineering;  general  and  domestic  science;  archi- 
tecture; veterinary  science. 

Short  course. — Agriculture. 

Other  courses. — Commercial  (2  years);  subfreshman  (2  years). 

CONNECTICUT   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — Agriculture;  general  science;  domestic 
science. 

Four-year  courses  {secondary). — Agriculture;  domestic  science. 
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Short  emirses. — Agriculture  (2  years  for  graduates  of  hi^  schools);  a^culture  (2  years 
for  men  17  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  not  had  a  high  school  education);  rural  school 
teaching  (2  years);  mechanic  arts,  surveying,  or  drafting  (2  years);  domestic  science 
(2  yeara);  iHisiness  (2  years);  farm  dairy  (12  weeks);  creamery  (12  weeks);  pomology 
(12  weeks);  poultry  (6  weeks);  forestry  (12  weeks);  business  (12  weeks);  also  33  ten- 
day  courses  arranged  in  groups,  beginning  in  January  and  ending  in  March. 

DELAWARE   COLLEGE. 

VndergmducUe  courses  of  Jour  yfors. — Classical  (A.  B.);  Latin-scientific  (A.  B.);  agri- 
culture (B.  S.);  general  science  (B.  S.);  civil  engineering  (B.  C.  E.);  mechanical  engi- 
neering (B.  M.  E. ) ;  electrical  engineering  (B.  E.  E. ). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (1  or  2  years);  agriculture  (10  weeks,  winter). 

Other  courses. — Graduate. 

STATE   COLLEGE    FOR   COLORED   STUDENTS    (DELAWARE). 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Classical  (A.  B.);  scientific  (B.  S.);  agriculture 
(B.  Agr.);  engineering  (B.  E.). 

Industrial  courses  {2  years). — Woodworking;  ironworking;  blacksmith! ng;  moH<mry; 
printing;  cooking;  sewing;  dressmaking. 

Other  courses. — Normal  (3- years);  preparatory  (2  years). 

UNIVERSITY   OF   FI/)RIDA. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Classical  (A.  B.);  agriculture  (B.  S.);  chemistry 
(B.S.);  civil  engineering  (6.  S. ) ;  mechanical  engineering  (B.S.);  Latin-scientific  (B.S.); 
general  science  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Mechanic  arts  (2  years);  agriculture  MO  weeks);  horticulture  (10  weeks). 

Other  courses. — C^ommereial  (1  year);  stenography  and  typewriting  (1  year);  pre- 
paratory (2  years). 

FLORIDA    ST.ITE    NORMAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR   COU>RED   STUDENTS. 

Preparatoiy  (2  years);  normal  (4  years);  music. 

Industrial  courses. — Agriculture;  dairying;  sewing;  cooking;  laundn^;  millinery;  nursing; 
printing;  carpentry;  painting;  blacksmithing  and  wheelwrigliting;  tailoring. 

GEORGIA    STATE   COLLEGE   OF    AGRICULTURE    AND   MECHANIC    ARTS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.).  -General  science;  sgrirultun*;  ri\il  engi- 
neering; electrical  en^neering. 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (1  year);  agriculture  (12  weeks);  agriculture  (2  weeks). 
Other  courses. — Graduate. 

GEORGIA    STATE    INDUSTRIAL   COU.EGK    FOR   COLORED   YOITIIS, 

Preparatory  (3  years);  normal  (3  years);  collegiate  (4  years,  A.  B.). 
Indu^rial  courses  {three  years  eadi).—Agncu\ture;  carpentry;  blacksmithing;  masonry; 
painting;  tailoring;  shoemaking;  sewing. 
Short  course. — Dairying  (2  months). 

UNmCRSITY   OF   IDAHO. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  yrar«.— Classical  (A.  B. ) ;  scientific  (B.  S. ) ;  agriculture  and 
horticulture  (B.  S.);  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  (B.  E.  E.);  civil  engineering 
(B.  C.  E.);  mining  engineering  (B.  E.  M.). 

Short  «>i/r»M —Agriculture  and  horticulture  (3  years);  farm  dairying  and  horticuUuro 
(4  to  6  weeks,  winter). 

Other  courses. — Preparatory  (3  years);  music  (4  years,  B.  M.). 

UNIVERSmr    OF   ILLINOIS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — General  courses  allowing  a  wide  range  of  elect  ives 
(A.  B.);  classical  (A.  B.);  English  (A.  B.);  German  and  Romanic  languages  (A.  B.); 
Latin  and  modem  languages  (A.  B.);  philosophy  (A.  B.);  political  science  (A.  B.);  com- 
merce and  industry  (A.  B.);  architecture  (B.  S.);  architectural  engineering  (B.  S.);  civil 
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engineenng  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.);  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S.);  rail- 
way engineering  (B.  S. ) ;  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering  (B.  S. ) ;  chemistry  (B.  S. ) ; 
eh^nieal  engineering  (B.  S. ) ;  physics  (B.  S. ) ;  genend  science  (B.  S. ) ;  household  science 
(B.  S.);  mathematics  (B.  S.);  premedical  (B.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.);  library  science 
(B.  L.  S.). 
Other  courses. — Preparatory;  graduate;  music;  law;  medicine;  dentistry;  i^armacy. 

PUBDUE   UNIVERSITY   (INDIANA ). 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  8.). — Mechanical  engineering;  civil  engineering* 
sanitary  engineering;  electrical  en^eering;  telephonic  engineering;  agriculture;  general 
science;  biology;  chemistry;  physics;  in(&strial  art ;  sanitary  science ;  premedical;  phar- 
macy. 

short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  (10  weeks);  horticulture  (10  weeks); 
dairying  (10  weeks);  animal  husbandry  (10  weeks);  pharmacy  (2  years  of  27  weeks  each, 
Ph.G.). 

Other  courses. — Graduate. 

IOWA   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE   AND  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Agronomy  (B.  S.  A.);  dairying  (B.  S.  A.);  animal 
husbandry  (B.  S.  A.);  horticulture  (B.  S.  A.);  science  and  agriculture;  mechanical  engi- 
neering (B.  M.  E.);  civil  engineering  (B.  C.  E.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.);  mining 
engineering  (B.  S.);  science  as  related  to  industries  (B.  S.):  general  and  domestic  science 
(B.  S.);  domestic  science  (B.  D.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Dairying  (I  year);  dairying  (16  weeks.  January);  dairying  (2  weeks, 
January);  com  judging  (2  weeks,  January);  stock  judging  (2  weeks,  January);  mining 
engineering  (2  years);  ceramics  (2  yeai-s). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  veterinary  medicine  (4  years,  D.  V.  M.). 

KANSAS    STATE    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — General  science;  agriculture;  domestic 
science;  mechanical  engineering;  electrical  engineering;  architecture. 

Short  courses.' -V^rm  dairying  (12  weeks,  winter);  dairying  (12  weeks,  winter);  farmers' 
(2  years  of  12  weeks  each,  wmter):  domestic  science  (2  years  of  12  weeks  each,  fall). 
Apprentice  courses:  Machine  shop;  blacksmith  shop;  carpenter  shop;  foundry;  boiler  and 
engine  room;  printing;  dairying. 

Other  courses. — Grwiuate;' preparatory. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL   COLLEGE   OF   KENTUCKY. 

Undergraduate  courses  cf  four  years. — ^Letters  (A.  B.);  science  (B.  S.);  pedagogy 
(B.  Ped. ) ;  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  (B.  M.  E. ) ;  mining  engineering  (B.  E.  M. ) ; 
civil  engineering  (B.  C.  E.);  agriculture  (B.  Agr.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  (10  weeks,  winter). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  preparatory  (2  years). 

KENTUCKY   NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL   INSTITLTTI   YOR   COLORED  PERSONS. 

Normal  (3  years);  normal  (4  years  of  2  terms  each);  preparatory  (3  years);  business 
(1  year);  agriculture  (3  years);  mechanical  (3 years);  printing  (3  years) ;  domestic  science 
(3  years);  sewing  (3  years). 

LOUISIANA    STATE    UTilVERSITY. 

. — ^Agriculture  (B.  S. ) ;  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S. ) ; 

engineering  (B.  S. ) ;  general  science  (B.  S. ) ;  commerce 

terary  (A.  B.). 
Sfutrt  course. — Agriculture  (2  years). 
Other  courses. — Sugar  (5  years,  B.  S.);  preparatory  (1  year). 

SOUTHERN    UNlVERSrrr   (LOUISIANA). 

Classical  (4  years);  scientific  (4  years);  normal  (3  years);  high  school  (4  years);  gram- 
mar school  (3  years);  agriculture' (4  years);  manual  training  (3  years);  tinsmithing  (3 
years);  printing  (4  years) ;  bookkeeping  (2 years);  typewriting  (1  year);  sewing  (4 yeare ) ; 
music  (5  years). 


CIV 
(A.x..,,x^.u™.cu.u,. 

Sfutrt  course. — Agricult 
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UNIVEBSITT   OF  MAINE. 


UndargraduaU  courses  of  four  years. — Classical  (A.  B.);  Latin-scientific  (Ph.  B.);  scien- 
tific (B.S.);  chemical  (B.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.);  horticulture  (B.S.);  forestry  (B.S.); 
dyil  engin^rin^  (B.  S.);  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.); 
mining  engineenng  (B.  S.);  pharmacy  (B.  S.)- 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (1  year);  agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture,  dairying,  and 
horticulture  (8  weeks,  winter);  horticulture  (3  weeks,  spring);  poultry  management  (3 
weeks);  pharmacy  (2  years,  Ph.  C). 

Other  courses. — fcraduate;  law. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTrRAL  COLLEGE. 


Undergraduate   courses  of  four   years. — .Vgriculture    (B.   S. ) ;   mechanical   engineering 
(M.E-);  scientific  (B.S.). 
Short  courses. — Agriculture  (10  weeks,  winter);  agriculture  (2  years);  creamery. 
Other  course, — Preparatory'. 

MASSACHUSETTS   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — Agriculture;  horticulture;  biology;  chem- 
istry; mathematics;  lantfecape  gardening. 

Short  courses. — Dairy  farming  (10  weeks);  horticulture  (10  weeks);  bee  culture  (2 
weeks);  agriculture  for  women  (2  years). 

OtKe  •  cjurses. — Graduate. 

MASSACnCSETTS   INSTITUTB  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — Civil  engineering;  mechanical  engineering; 
mining  engineering  and  metallurgy;  architecture;  architectural  engineering;  landscape 
architecture;  general  science;  chemistry;  electrical  engineering;  biology;  physics;  electro- 
chemistry; chemical  engineering;  sanitary  engineering;  geology;  naval  architecture. 

Other  courses. — Graduate. 

MICHIGAN   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — .Vgriculture;  mechanical  engineering; 
forestry*;  women's  course. 

Shott  courses. — Beet-sugar  production (24  weeks);  cheese  making  (4  weeks);  creamery 
management  (8  weeLs);  general  farming  and  live  stock  (8  weeks);  fruit  culture  (8  weeks). 

Other  courses. — Graduate. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    MINNESOTA. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — General  culture  courses  (A.  B.) ;  chemistry  (B.  S. ) ; 
civil  engineering  (C.  E.);  municipal  engineering  (C.  E.);  mechanical  engineering  (M.  E.); 
electrical  engineering  (E.  E-);  science  and  technology  (D.  S.,  and  at  end  of  fifth  year 
professional  degree);  mining  engineering  (E.  M.):  metallurgy  (Met.  E.);  agriculture 
(B.  Agr.);  forestry  (B.  Agr. );  home  economics  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (secondary,  3  years);  agriculture  (8  weeks);  dairying 
(4  weeks,  winter). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  law;  medicine  and  surgerj';  homeopathic  medicine  and 
surgery;  dentistry;  pharmacy. 

MISSISSIPPI    AGRICULTURAL   AND   MECHANICAL   COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.S.). — A^culture;  horticulture;  dairy  husbandry; 
reterinary  science;  chemistry;  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering;  civil  engineering; 
mining  engineering;  textile. 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years  of  10  weeks  each,  winter);  practical  working 
boy's  course  in  agriculture  (1  year ) ;  textile  (2  years) ;  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
(2  years). 

Other  courses. — Preparatory ;  graduate. 

ALCORN    AGRICULTURAL   AND  MECHANICAL   COLLEGE    (MISSISSIPPI). 

Undergraduate  course  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — Scientific. 

Industrial  courses. — Shoemaking  (3  years);  agriculture  (7  years);  agriculture  (2  years); 
carpentry  (3  years);  blacksmithing  (3  years);  painting  (3  years);  nursing  (3  years); 
sewing  (A  years);  domestic  science  (4  yeare);  laundry. 
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UNIVERSITY   OP  MISSOURI.^ 

Undergradu€Ue  courses  of  four  years. — General  culture  courses  (A.  B.);  education  (B.  S.); 
agriculture  (B.  S.);  civil  engineering  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.);  mechanical 
engineering  (B.  S.);  sanitary  engineering  (B.  S.);  chemical  enginecnng  (B.  S.);  hydraulic 
engineering  (B.  S.)- 

Short  courses. — Plant  production  (8  weeks,  winter);  dairying  (8  weeks,  winter);  animal 
husbandry   (8  weeks,  winter);  agriculture  and  horticulture   (summer). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  law;  medicine;  pedagogy,  elementary  and  advanced  courses. 

MISSOURI    SCHOOL  OP   MINES   AND   METALLURGY. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — Mining  engineering;  civil  engineering; 
chemistry  and  metallurgy ;  general  science. 

Short  courses. — Chemistry  and  assaying  (2  years);  mining  (2  years);  electricity  (2 
years );  survey ing  (2  yearr ). 

LINCOLN    INSTITUTE    (MISSOURI). 

College  course  (4  years,  A.  B.);  preparatory  (3  years);  normal  (4  years);  subnormal 

'years);  model  and  training  department. 

industrial  courses. — Carpentry  (3 years);  blacksmithing  (3  years);  machinery  (3 years); 


(3  years);  model  ana  training  department. 
industrial  courses. — Carpentry  (3 years); 
sewing  (3 years);  cooking  (lyear);  laundry  (lyear);  printing;  typewriting;  agriculture, 

MONTANA   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE   AND   MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — General  science  (B.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.  A.); 
biology  (B.  S.);  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  (B.  A.  C);  domestic  science  (B.  S.); 
mechanical  engineering  (B.  M.  E.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  E.  E.);  civil  engineering 
(B.C.E.). 

Short  courses. — Secondary  course  (3  years)  in  agriculture  or  domestic  science;  domestic 
science  (1  year);  agriculture  (2  years  of  18  weeks  each,  winter);  engineering  (18  weeks, 
winter). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  preparatory  (3  years);  business  (1  year);  music;  art. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   NEBRASKA. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — General  culture  (A.  B.);  general  science  (B.  S.); 
premedical  (B.  S.);  general  agriculture  (B.  S.);  forestry  (B.  S.);  agriculture  and  chem- 
istry (B.  S.);  botany  and  agriculture  (B.  S.);  botany  and  zoology  (B.  S.);  chemistry 
and  physics  (B.  S.);  horticulture  and  botany  (B.  S.);  mathematics  and  physics  (B.  S.); 
zoology  and  philosophy  (B.  S.);  chemistry  and  domestic  science  (B.  S.);  technical  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  (B.  S.);  civil  engineering  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.); 
mechanical  engineering  (B.  S.);  chemical  engineering  (B.  S.);  mining  engineering. 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (secondary  course,  3  years  of  24  weeks  each);  agriculture 
(9  weeks,  winter);  dairying  (9  weeks,  winter);  stock  and  grain  judging  (1  week);  domes- 
tic science  (2  years);  mechanic  arts  (2  years);  physical  education   (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  preparatory;  law;  medicine;  music;  art. 

NEVADA    STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Agriculture  (B.  S.);  domestic  arts  and  science 
(B.  D.  S.);  liberal  arts  (A.  B.);  general  science  (B.  S.);  mining  and  metallurgy  (B.  S.); 
civil  engineering  (B.  S.);  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S. ). 

Short  courses  (January  and  February). — Agriculture;  dairying;  domestic  arts  and 
science. 

Other  courses. — Preparatory  (3  years);  normal. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE   COLLEGE  OP   AGRICULTURE   AND  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — Agriculture;  agriculture  (biological  divi- 
sion); agriculture  (chemical  division);  mechanical  engineering;  electrical  engineering; 
technical  chemistry;  general  course. 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  (10  weeks,  winter);  dairying  (10 
weeks,  winter). 


a  Not  including  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 
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BUTGERS   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL    (NEW  JERSEY). 

Undergraduate    courses    of  fottr    years    (B.  S.). — Agriculture;   civil   engiDecring   and 
mechanics;  chemistry;  electricity;  biology;  clay  working  and  ceramics. 
Short  course.— dfky  working  and  ceramics  (2  years). 

NEW   MEXICO  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE   AND  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Under^aduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.  S.). — General  course;  agriculture;  mechanical 
engineenng;  domestic  science.    ' 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  and  horticulture  (12  weeks  given  in 
each  term  of  the  college  year);  practical  mechanics  (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  preparatory  (5 years);  stenography  and  tjrpewriting  (lycar). 

CORNELL   UNIVERSITY     (NEW   YORK). 

Underaraduaie  courses  of  four  years. — General  culture  courses  (A.  B.);  agriculture 
(B.  S.  a.);  architecture  (B.  Arch.);  civil  engineering  (C.  E.);  mechanical  engineerings 
(M.  E.);  electrical  engineering  (M.  E.);  marine  engineering  (M.  E.);  naval  architecture- 
(M.  E. ) ;  railway  mechanical  engineering  (M.  E. ). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  i^culture  (11  weeks,  winter);  dairying  (II 
weeks,  winter);  nature  study  (2  years):  architecture  (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  law;  medicine;  veterinary.  ' 

NORTH   CAROUNA   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE   AND  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Agriculture  (B.  Agr.);  civil  engineering  (B.  E.); 
mechanical  engineering  (6.  E.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  E.);  mining  engineering  (B.  E.); 
industrial  chemistry  (B.  S.);  textile  industiy  (B.  E.). 

ShoH  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  and  dairying  (10  weeks,  winter); 
building  and  contracting  (2  years);  road  building  (January  to  May);  mechanic  arts  (2 
years);  textile  industry  (2  years);  courses  for  rural  teachers_(2  years;  1  year;  summer); 
courses  for  city  teachers  (2  years;  1  year;  summer). 

Other  course. — Graduate. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND   MECHANICAL   COLLEGE    FOR   THE   COLORED   RACE    (NORTH   CAROLINA)- 

Industrial  course  of  4  years  for  men. 
Short  course. — Dairying  (6  weeks,  winter). 

NORTH    DAKOTA    AGRICULTLTIAL  COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.S.). — General  science ;  agriculture;  mechanical; 
pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

Short  coursps. — Agriculture  (3  years  of  5  months  each);  agriculture  (two  courses  of 
12  weeks  each);  steam  engineering  (2  years);  pharmacy  (2  years);  domestic  science 
(2  years);  domestic  science  (12  weeks);  teachers'  nature  study  (2  years). 

Other  course. — Preparatory. 

OHIO   STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Agriculture  (B.  S.);  horticulture  and  forestry 
(B.  S.);  domestic  science  (B.  S.);  general  culture  (A.  B.);  civil  engineering  (C.  E.); 
mining  engineering  (E.  M.);  mechanical  engineering  (M.  E.);  electrical  engineering 
(M.  E.);  ceramics  (E.  M.);  manual  training  (B.  S.);  industrial  arts  (B.  S.);  chemical 
engineering  (B.  S.);  architecture  (C.  E.);  pharmacy  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  aairying  (12  weeks,  winter);  domestic  science 
(2  years);  mining  (2  years);  clay  working  and  ceramics  (2  years);  industrial  arts  (2  years); 
pharmacy  (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  law;  veterinary. 

OKLAHOMA    AGRICULTURAL  AND   MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  five  years  {B.  S.). — General  science;  agriculture;  mechanicaf 
engineenng. 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  or  domestic  economy  (2  years  of  20  weeks  each);  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  mechanic  arts  (8  weeks,  winter);  printing. 

Other  course. — Business  (1  year). 
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COLORED   AGBlCLLTt'RAL   AND   NO&3fAL    ISIVERSnT    (oKL.\UOMA). 

Underm-aduaU  courwes  ef  fofw  ytart. — ClAs^icAl  (A.  B.)]  scienti6c  (B.  S.);  normal 
(B.  S.  D.);  civil  srcfakocture  (M.  E.V,  eloctrical  and  nsechaoical  engineenng  (M.  E.); 
agriculture  (B.  S.  A.)- 

Other  courses. — Elementary  (4  years  V.  preparatory  1 3  years ^. 

OREGON    STATE    ACRICrLTl'RAL   COLLEGE. 

U nderpraduaie  courses  of ^our  tfears  {B.S.). — -Agriculture:  household  science ;  mechanical 
engineenng:  electrical  engineermg;  pharmacv;  mining  engineering;  literary  commerce. 

Slu)rt  courses. — Mining  (2  years);  agriculture  (10  days,  winter);  dairying  (8  weeks, 
winter). 

Other  courses. — Preparatory  (I  year);  business  (2  years);  music;  commerce  (2  years). 

PeXXSTLVANIA  STATE  COLLBGE. 

Undergradvafe  courses  of  four  years. — General  science  (B.  S.);  classical  (A.  B.);  Latin- 
scientiBc  (B.  S.);  philosophy  (B.  S.);  modem  languages  and  literature  (B.  L.);  agricul- 
ture (B.  S.);  biology  (B.  S.);  chemistry  (B.  S.);  industrial  chemistry  (B.  S.);  civil 
engineering  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.):  mathematics  (B.  S.);  mechanical 
engineering  (B.  S.);  mining  engineering  (B.  S.);  physics  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (12  weeks,  winter);  creamery  (8  weeks,  winter);  chemistry 
(2  years);  mechanic  arts  (2  years);  mining  (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Preparatory  (1  year);  graduate;  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture. 

RHODE    I8LAKD   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICVLTfRE   AND  MECIfANlC   ARTS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — General  science;  agriculture;  mechanical 
engineenng;  electrical  engineering;  highway  engineering;  chemistry;  biology. 

Short  courses. — AgricuKural  high  school  (2  years);  farm  mechanics- (12  weeks,  winter); 
farm  practice  (6  weeks);  poultry  (6  weeks).  Industrial  courses  of  2  years:  Carpentry; 
drafting;  machine  shop;  steam  engineering. 

Other  course. — Preparatory  (2  years). 

CLEMSON    AGRKXLTL'RAL   COLLEGE    (sOUTH   CAROLINA  \ 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — Agriculture;  agriculture  and  animal  indus- 
try; mechanical  and  electrical  engineering;  civil  engineering:  metallurgy  and  geology; 
textile  industry. 

Short  course. — Textile  (2  years'). 

Other  course. — Preparatory  (1  year). 

COIX)RED   NORMAL,    INDC8TRIA!.,    AGRICULTtTlAL,   AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE    (sOUTH 

CAROLINA). 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — General  college  course  (A.  B.);  agriculture 
(B.  Agr.);  mechanical  (B.  S.). 

Industrial  courses. — Sewing;  cooking;  carpentry  and  woodwork;  bricklaying  and  plas- 
tering; arehitecture;  mechanical  drawing  and  painting;  ironworking  and  machinery; 
housekeeping;  farming;  upholstering  and  cabinetmaking;  saddlery;  harness  making  and 
shoemaking;  sawmiliing  and  manufacture  of  hard  and  soft  lumber;  t3rpewriting;  tailoring. 

Other  four.^f.'f.— Preparatory  and  normal  (6  years);  model  school  (5  grades);  art' 
music. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA    AGRICILTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Scientific  agriculture  (B.  Agr.);  horticulture 
(B.  S.);  domestic  science  (B.  S.);  general  science  (B.  S.);  mecbanic^l  engineering  (B.  S.); 
electrical  engineering  (B.  S.);  agricultural  engineering  (B.  S.);  pharmacy  (B.  S. ). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  (6  weeks,  winter ) ;  butter  makm^  (12 
weeks,  winter);  domestic  dairying  (12  weeks,  fall);  cheese  making  (12  weeks,  spnng); 
horticulture  (12  weeks,  winter);  steam  engineering  (24  weeks);  domestic  science  (12 
weeks,  winter);  pharmacy  (2  years.  Ph.  G.). 

Other  courses. — Preparatory;  music;  art;  business  (1  year);  amanuensis  (1  year). 
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UNIYSRSmr   OF  TENNESSEE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — ^Agriculture  (B.  *S.);  civil  eogioeeiing  (B.  S.); 
Hiechauical  engmeering  (B.  S.);  electricai  engmeering  (B.  S.);  cbemistfj  sod  metalluigr 
(B.  S.);  pharmacy  (B.  S.);  literary  (A.  B.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and  horticulture  (10  weeks, 
winter);  pharmacy  (2  years,  Ph.  C). 

Industrial  department  for  colored  students. — Agriculture;  carpentry;  printing;  sewing; 
cooking;  electricity;  brickmaking;  baking;  mechanical. 

Other  courses. — Oraduate;  law;  medicine;  dentistry. 

AOEICULTURAL  AND  MBCnANlCAL  COLLEGE   OF  TEXAS. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  {B.S.). — Agriculture  (farm  husbandry)  ;  agricalturo 
(plant  Imsbandir);  agriculture  (animal  husbandry  and  dairy  husbandry);  mechanical 
engineering;  civil  engineering;  textile  engineering;  electrical  engineering. 

Short  courses. — -Vgriculture  (10  weeks,  winter);  textile  (2  years);  manual  training  (8 
weeks).  • 

Other  course. — Graduate. 

PRAIRIE   VIEW    STATE   NORMAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  COM-EGE    (TEXAS ). 

College  course  (6  3rear3,  A.  B.)  with  instruction  in  practical  industries:  Agriculture; 
dairy  husbandry ;  horticulture;  broom  making;  mattress  making;  butchering;  woodyvork- 
ing;  ironwork;  shoemaking;  tailoring;  sewing;  millinery;  cooking;  laundry;  music. 

AORICLLTURAL  COLLEGE   OF   UTAH. 

Undergraduate  courses  cfjour  yean  {B.  S.). — ^Agriculture;  mechanical  engineering;  civil 
ecgiiieenng;  dosnestic  science;  comineroe;  general  science. 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (3  years);  domestic  science  (3  years);  commeroe  (3  years); 
agriculture  (4  weeks,  winter);  domestic  arts  (12  weeks,  winter);  necbanic  arts  (12  weeks). 

Other  courses. — Preparatory  (2yeats);  manual  training  in  domestic  arts  (4  years);  man- 
ual training  in  mechanic  arts  (4  years);  engineering  preparatory  (2  years). 

UNIVERSITY    OF   VERMONT   AND   STATE    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Undei^aduaie  courses  of  four  years. — Classical  (A.  B.);  literary-scientific  (Ph.  B.);  civil 
engineenng  (B.  S.);  mechaiiicarengioeenng  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering  (B.  S.);  chem- 
istry (B.  S.);  agricultiire  (B.  S.);  cooMiieroe  and  economics  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (1  or  2  years). 

Other  course. — ^Medictne. 

VIRGINIA   AGRICULTURAL   AND   MECQANICAL   COLLEGE   AND   POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  (B.  S.). — *\gricuUure;  horticulture;  applied  chem- 
istry; course  preparatory  for  medicine  or  veterinary  science;  general  science;  civil  engi- 
neering; mechanical  en^neering;  electrical  engineenng. 

Short  courses. — Practical  agriculture  (2  years);  practical  mechanics  (2  years). 

Other  courses. — Graduate. 

HAMPTON    NORMAL   AND    AGRICULTURAL    INSTITUTE    (VIRGINIA). 

Academic  course  (3  years);  normal  (2 years);  physics  (3  years);  agriculture  (3  years) ; 
agriculture  (1  year);  horticulture  <1  year);  dairying  (1  year);  business  (1  year). 

Trade  courses  (three  years). — Carpentry;  painting;  bricklaying  and  plastering;  house 
building;  wheel wri^ting;  blacksmithing;  machinist;  steam  engineering;  harness  making 
and  carriage  trimming;  shoemaking;  tailoring;  cabinetmaking;  tinsmithing;  printing; 
upholstering. 

WASHINGTON    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE    AND   SCHOOL   OF   SCIENCE. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Mathematics  and  civil  engineering;  chemistry; 
botany;  zoology;  agriculture;  horticulture;  English  language  and  literature;  economic 
science  and  history;  mechanical  engineering;  electrical  engineering;  modern  languages; 
mining  engineering;  geology . 
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Short  courses. — AoricuHure  (3  years,  secondary);  dairying  (8  weeks);  horticulture  (4 
weeks,  winter);  artisans  (1  year). 

Other  courses. — Pharmacy  (2  years,  Ph.  G.);  veterinary  (3  years,  D.  V.  S.);  business  (2 
years);  stenography  and  typewriting  (2  years);  telegraphy  (1  year);  preparatory  (3 
years);  music;  art. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   UNIVERSITT. 

Under^aduale  courses  cffour  years. — General  culture  (A.  B.);  phannacj  (B.  S.);  civil 
and  mining  engineering  (6.  S.);  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S.);  electrical  engineering 
(B.  S. ) ;  agriculture  (B.  S. ). 

STiort  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  (1  year);  agriculture  (12  weeks,  win- 
ter); animal  industry  (12  weeks,  winter);  horticulture  (12  weeks,  winter);  poultrv  industry 
(12  weeks);  dairying  (12  weeks);  farmers'  course  (4  weeks,  winter);  manual  training; 
mechanic  arts. 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  law;  medicine;  fine  arts;  music;  business  (2  years);  prepar- 
atory (4  years). 

WEST   VIRGINIA   COIjORBD  INSTITUTE. 

Preparatory  (1  year);  normal  (4  years);  agriculture  (4  years). 

Industrial  courses. — Carpentry  (4  years);  machinery  woodworking  (4  years);  black- 
smithing  (4  years h  brickmasonry  and  plastering  (3  years);  wheelwri^iting  (4  years); 
stcamfitting  and  plumbing;  sewing  (3  years);  dressmaking  (2  years);  millinery  (2  years); 
cooking  (3  years);  printing  (4  years);  music. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  WISCONSIN. 

TJnUergraduaie  courses  of  four  years. — General  culture  courses  (A.  B. ) ;  pre-mcdical  (B.  S. ) ; 
prc-engineering  (B.  S.);  commerce  (A.  B.);  pharmacy  (B.  S.);  civil  engineering  (B.  S.); 
sanitatT  engineering  (B.  S. ) ;  mechanical  en^neering  (B.  S. ) ;  electrical  engineering  ( B.  S. ) ; 
HppiiecT  electro-chemistry  (B.  S.);  general  engineering  (B.  S.);  pre-mining  engineering 
(B.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years  of  14  weeks  each,  winter);  dairying  (12  weeks, 
winter);  dairying  (summer);  pharmacy  (2  or  3  years.  Ph.  G.);  philosophical  course  for 
normal  school  gr^uates  (2  years.  Ph.  B. ). 

Other  courses. — Graduate;  law;  music. 

UNIVERSITY   OP  WYOMING. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  four  years. — Classical  (A.  B. ) ;  literary  (A.  B. ) ;  scientific  (A.  B. 
orB.  S.);  agriculture  (B.  S.);  mechanical  engineering  (B.  S.);  mining  engineering  (B.  S.); 
irrigation  engineering  (B.  S.);  normal  (B.  Ped.). 

Short  courses. — Agriculture  (2  years);  agriculture  (1  year);  mining  (6  weeks,  winter). 

Other  coMr«e«.— Preparatory  (3  years);  graduate;  business  (2  years);  stenography  (2 
years);  music. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

t 
INCLUDING    EXTRACTS    FROM    THB    REPOKIB     OF    THE    MOeELY    COMMISSION,  AND    LEGAL 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR  THE   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE  AND   DENTISTRY. 


Contents:  General  statifltical  suryey— Benefactions  and  other  Items  from  the  reports— The  law  course 
at  Yale  University— Five  years  for  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  dggrees— National  conference  of  law  exami- 
ners—Recent laws  for  the  estahlishment  of  boards  of  examiners  in  law— Extracts  from  the  reports 
of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission— Reqoirements  for  the  practice  of  medicine— Requirements 
for  the  practice  of  dentistry— Statistical  tables. 


The  number  of  theological  schools  in  1903-4  was  153,  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year;  the  number  of  students  was  7,392,  just  20  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  students  completing  the  course  was  1,620,  or  22  per  cent 

In  the  95  law  schools  were  enrolled  14,306  students,  249  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  more  students  in  theology  than  in  law;  now  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  in  law  as  in  theology.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the  bar,  however,  is  probably  not  so  great  as  these  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate.  Many  States  in  the  laetfew  years  have  established  regulations  requiring 
formal,  written  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar.  It  has  been  found,  as  shown 
by  full  records  in  New  York  State,  that  graduates  of  law  schools  can  much  more 
easily  pass  the  examinations  than  students  who  have  studied  only  in  the  offices  of 
attorneys. 

In  the  152  medical  schools  there  were  26,949  students,  a  decrease  of  113  since  the 
year  "preceding.     The  number  graduated  was  5,702. 

In  the  54  dental  schools  there  were  7,325  students,  a  decrease  of  973  since  the 
preceding  year.  The  year  1903-4  was  the  first  one  in  which  the  requirement  of  a 
four-years'  course  in  dentistry  came  into  effect,  and  as  the  result  was  unsatisfactory 
the  schools  voted  in  July,  1904,  to  return  to  a  course  of  thrc»e  years.  The  large 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  lengthened  course  of  study,  for  upon  a  comparison  of  the  table 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
schools,  situated  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students. 

Many  of  the  dental  schools  made  their  reports  to  this  office  in  1904  previous  to  tlie 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  in  July,  when  the  resolution 
was  adopted  to  return  to  a  course  of  three  years  of  thirty  weeks  each.  Such  si-hools 
reported  the  course  of  study  to  be  four  years,  but  the  schools  which  did  not  send  in 
their  reports  until  after  the  July  meeting  gave  the  course  as  three  years.  As  it  was 
understood  that  all  the  schools  would  abide  by  the  action  of  the  July  meeting,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  omit  the  statements  ns  to  length  of  course  in  the  statistical  table. 

The  63  schools  of  pharmacy  enrolled  4,457  students,  or  46  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    The  number  graduated  was  1,308. 

The  11  veterinary  schools  enrolled  795  students,  124  more  than  in  the  year  prece<ling. 

In  respect  to  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  of  proft*ssional  schools  and  their 
endowment,  the  figures  given  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  very  imperfect,  for  in 
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many  instances  professional  schools  are  departments  of  universities  and  have  no 
separate  grounds  or  funds.  This  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  largest  schools,  and  in 
State  universities  generally.  Several  of  the  most  important  schools  are  not  included 
in  the  summary  of  these  items,  but  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
theological  schools  reported  amounts  to  over  $14,000,000,  of  medical  schools  to  about 
$14,000,000  also,  and  of  law  schools  to  about  $2,500,000. 

The  endowment  funds  of  the  theological  schools  amount  to  over  $21,000,000. 
While  a  few  medical  and  a  few  law  schools  report  some  endowment  funds,  these 
schools  and  dental  and  pharmaceutical  schools  still  have  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
fees  of  students  for  support. 

In  the  libraries  of  theological  schools  1,534,486  volumes  are  reported,  in  law  libra- 
ries nearly  500,000,  and  in  medical  libraries  200,000. 

The  ratio  of  graduates  to  students. was  smaller  in  medicine  than  in  any  of  the 
other  classes,  viz,  21  per  cent.  In  dentistry  it  was  highest,  30  per  cent;  in  theology 
it  was  22  per  cent,  in  law  23  per  cent,  and  in  pharmacy  29  per  cent. 

Theological  schools  report  benefactions  during  the  year  amounting  to  over 
tl,000,000,  and  medical  schools  to  nearly  $400,000.  The  veterinary  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  reports  the  donation  to  it  of  $100,000  by  a  person  whose 
name  is  withheld.  In  addition  to  the  benefactions  above  noticed,  which  were 
reported  by  the  institutions  themselves,  information  has  recently  been  received  of 
two  notable  benefactions  to  theological  schools. 
Number  of  students: 


Medicine. 


Law. 


Theology 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Increase  since  1880: 

Theology 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

Law 

Dentistry 


1^ 


I  26,949. 


■  7,392. 
I  7,826. 


■MBB  4.457. 

I  41  per  cent. 
tm^  126  per  cent. 
■■■■■■■■■  231  per  cent. 
^m^t^^mmmammm  356  per  cent. 


I  904  per  cent. 


Table  1. — General  summary  of  statistics  of  professional  schools  for  1903-4. 


Class. 


Theologieal 

Law 

Medical , 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical 
Veterinary  . 


Schools, 


153 
95 

152 
54 
63 
11 


Instruct- 
ors. 


1,055 
1,167 
6,252 
1,191 
611 
165 


Students. 


«'7,392 

c 14, 306 

26,949 

7,325 

4,457 

795 


Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 


+  20 
+249 
-113 
-973 
+  46 
+124 


Gradu- 
ated in 
1904. 


1,620 
8,288 
6,702 
2,192 
1,308 
198 


Per  cent 
gradu- 
ated. 


Students 
having 
literary 

degree.a 


1,787 

2,601 

1,942 

92 

60 

82 


Class. 


Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings. 


Endowment 
funds. 


Benefactions 
received  dur- 
ing the  year.aj 


Income. 


Volumes  In 
libraries. 


/ 


Theological 

Medical']!'.'.!!!.*.'!!".*.!!! 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical 

Veterinary 

a  So  far  as  reported. 


$14,804,414 

2,464,500 

13,989,263 

1,250,256 

852.742 

166,500 


r21,422,322 
1,447,300 
1.665,416 


23,279 


$1,092,&15 

18,650 

876,755 

1.000 

8,021 

103,000 


$1,069,690 

864.618 

1,318,670 

296,956 

182,437 

48,087 


1,634.486 

478, 771 

220,822 

9,171 

44,706 

4,025 


bl87  of  these  were  women. 


c  163  of  these  were  women. 
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Table  2. — Comparative  statistics  of  professional  schools. 


Class. 


Theology: 

Schools 

Students 

Graduates 

Law: 

Schools 

Students , 

Graduates 

Medicine,  all  classes: 

Schools 

Students 

Graduates , 

Medicine,  rejfular: 

Schools 

Students , 

Graduates 

Medicine,  homeopathic:* 

Schools 

Students 

Graduates 

Dentistry: 

School? 

Students 

Graduates , 

Pharmacy: 

Schools 

Students , 

Graduates 

Veterinary  medicine: 

Schools 

Students 

GraduatfeK 


1870. 


152 

26,949  , 

5,702  I 

122  ' 
24,694 
5,184 

19 
1,289  ■ 

368 

<mI 

7.325  , 
2,192  I 

4,457  I 
1,308  , 

n| 

795 
198 


I 


151 
25.213  ; 
5,219  I 

121  I 

22,752 

4,720  I 

I 

22 

1,909  I 

413| 

M 
7.928 
2,029 

53' 

4,042  , 
1,130 

13  I 
362 
100    . 


151  '        129  !        113 

21, 3W  i  15, 4M  ,  11.059 

4,827       4.556       3,622 


113  ! 

18,660 ; 

4,196  I 

20 

1,875  I 

463  ! 

45 
6,347 
1,297 


3,859 
1,067 


9 
474 


93 
13,521 
3,853 

"I 

1,164 
380 

27 

2,696 

M3 

80 

2,871 

759 

7 
463 


88 
9,441 
3,113 

12 

1,088 

342 

18 
1,116 

458 

21 

1.746 

396 


48 
3,134 
1,089 

90 
11,929  . 
3,241  ! 

I 

72 

9,876  ; 

2,673  ' 

) 

42 

1,220  1 

380  > 

16 

730 

266 

I 

14 

1,347 

186 


123 ; 

5,234 

782  _. 

80 
3,254 

43 
2,677  , 
823  '. 

28 
1,653 

80    . 
8,5.H0 
2,391    . 

"6,'m 

65    . 

7.518  ■ 
2,082    . 

'  *5,"676 

11    . 
664 
168    . 

""275 

12    . 

469  , 
151  '. 

""257 

14    . 

922 

208    . 

""5i2 

Table  3. — Distribution  of  professional  students. 


I  Theology.         Law.  Medicine.     Dentistry.  ,  Pharmacy,   ^medldne^ 


States. 


'h 


~  I 


«* 

s 

^ 

^ 

3 

yi 

s 

•=  I 


United  States 

..153 

7,392 

96! 

14,306 

152 

26.949 

54  ' 

7,325 

63 

4,457 

11' 

795 

N.  AUanticDiv 

8.  Atlantic  Div 

8.  Central  Div 

N.  Central  Div 

Western  Div 

..    51 
..    21 
..    14 

..    61 
6 

2,636 
822 
626 

3,195 
113 

17 
20 
15  1 
37 
6 

4,875 
2,133 

834 
5,937 

527 

25 
24 

28 
63 
12 

6,363 
8.868 
5,320 
10.386 
1.012 

10  . 

10 

6 

23  ■ 

5  ' 

2,107 

1,022 

632 

3,075 

4fS9 

ft 

1,619 
600 
3S6 

1,730 
212 

3 
1 
0 
6 
1  • 

224 
32 

0 
533 

0 

N.  Athintic  Div.: 

Maine 

..      2 

51 

'' 

74 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
10 

102 

68 

225 

981 

no 

2.56^1  . 

.... 

1 

14 

' 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont -  - ' ' 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

..      8 
..      3 
..    16 
..      5 
..    17 

..      6 

444 

180 
900 
410 
651 

354 
123 
147 

8  . 

1,318 

259 

2.658 

2 

305 

' 

193 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

3 

735 

i 

4 

1 
2 
2 

&49 

48 

715 

86 
93 
52 

2 
....  .. 

142 

Pennsylvania 

8.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Mar>land 

4  . 

3 

6 

I 

3 

1 
2 

1 

?i 

1  . 
2 

1  ' 
1 

1 

566 

268 

1,087 

282 

129 

237 

24 

80 

26 

76 

54 
57 
71 
1S6 

27 

7 

8 
5 
3 

2,283 
1,870 

frT9 

571 

5 

3 
3  . 

2, 

1,067 

476 

139 

77 

82 

Dist.  of  Columbia . . . 
Virginia 

::  I 

32 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

..     3 
..     3 
..     3 

46 
42 
110 

4 
1 
3 

298 

88 

382  1 

2 

1 
2 

82 
45 
142 

.v.. .. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

2  , 

330 

8.  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mimissippi 

Louisiana 

..     2 
..'    6 
..     3 

809 

223 

64 

ii* 

19 

7  ' 
91 
2  1 

1,667 
1,999  ' 

261    ; 

1 
1  I 
3  ' 
1  . 

248 
266 
33 

1 
4 
2 

45 
104 
56 

:::::::::::: 

2  t 

7 

486  { 

791 

116 

1| 

85 

3 

76 
90 

Texas 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

25 
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Table  3. — Distribution  of  professional  students — Continaed. 


Th 

■r. 

1 

Bology. 

Law. 

MeiJiclne. 

Dentistry. 

Phannacy. 

Veterinary 
medicine. 

States. 

5 
g 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 
3 
2 

2 

1 
3 

4 

1 

00 

1 

S 
1 

QQ 

43 

1 

4S 

a 

1 

N.  Central  Dlv.: 

Ohio 

13 
3 

14 
4 
4 
8 
5 
6 

441 
129 
1,162 
105 
187 
360 
246 
500 

6 
5 
8 
2 

1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

702 

544 

1,325 

1,099 

201 

628 

279 

G91 

60 

24 

208 

186 

126 
71 
41 

290 

10 
6 

13 
6 
2 
3 
5 

13 

976 
538 

3,733 
942 
263 
370 
662 

2,323 

494 

188 
1,126 
148 
134 
127 
207 
524 

6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
8 
3 

366 
193 

487 
94 

102 
68 
60 

288 

1 
1 
1 
1 

91 

Indiana 

43 

Illinoia 

79 

Michigan 

70 

Wiacomrfn 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

1 
1 

53 

Missouri 

197 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota ' 

1 

^ 

1 

Nebraflka ^ 

2 
2 

1 

36 
29 

4 

3 
3 

3 

388 
192 

405 

^ 

127 

::::::::i:::: 

Kansas 

1 

72 

Western  Div.: 

Colorado 

1 

58 

Washington 

2 

1 
2 

56 
47 
109 

1 

5 

Oregon 

1 
4 

40 
G9 

2 
7 

138 
469 

1 
3 

134 
297 

California 

BENEFACTIONS   AND   OTHEK   ITISMS   FBOM   THB  REPORTS. 

TaXLadega  CoUegCf  Alabama. — A  Hbrar}'  building  in  connection  with  the  college 
and  theological  department  is  in  process  of  erection;  cost,  $18,000. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminar^y  Chicago^  III. — Mrs.  Nettie  F.  McCormick  donated 
$22,300;  Stanley  McCormick,  $5,000. 

Concordia  Seminary^  Springfield^  HI. — A  new  heating  plant  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$14,000. 

Drake  Vnirtrmty,  Des  Moines^  /(w<w.— Funds  to  the  amoont  of  $16,000  have  been 
raised  toward  the  construction  of  a  $25,000  building  for  this  college. 

Presbyterian  Thecdogical  Seminary,  LouisvilU,  Ky. — James  R.  Barret,  esq.,  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  gave  $25,000  for  new  library  building,  to  be  erected  in  the  summer  of  1904. 
A  new  dormitory  and  refectory,  costing  $40,000,  was  completed  in  1904. 

Soxjdhem  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. — Hon.  E.  Nelson  Blake, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  gave  $5,000. 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. — By  coordination  of  subjects  a  divinity  student  can 
secure  the  A.  B.  degree  in  four  years,  and  the  B.  D.  degree  in  one  year  more. 

St.  Paul  Seminary,  Minnejtota. — A  chapel  was  erected  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

Auburn  Tlieologicid  Seminary,  New  York. — Received  for  permanent  endowment, 
$57,200;  of  this  amount  $10,000  was  contributed  by  Miss  Caroline  Willard,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  $5,000  each  by  Mrs.  JuUa  P.  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Flora  Ward  Fay,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Hon.  H.  B.  Silliman,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  gave  $5,000  toward 
purchase  of  a  $10,000  clubhouse  for  use  of  seminary  students. 

General  Theological  Sminary,  New  York,  N.  Y, — Legacy  of  $95,000  received  from 
the  late  dean,  Eugene  A.  Hoffman;  $37,838  received  from  the  alumni,  and  $7,500 
from  the  late  A.  G.  P.  Dodge.  The  three  new  dormitory  buildings  were  opened  and 
used  for  the  first  time  at  the  opening  of  the  seminar^'  in  September,  1903. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Seventy  thousand  dollars  was 
received  as  part  of  an  endowment  fund;  this  ia  the  second  installment.  It  is  to  be 
paid  in  five  installments,  and  $210,000  is  still  due.  The  institution  occupies  a  new 
fireproof  building,  531-535  West  Twenty-third  street. 

Northwestern  University,  Law  School,  dticago,  III.,  reports  $7,000  received  from 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Kansas,  Law  School,  Lauraice,  Kans. — A  new  building,  to  cost  $50,000, 
is  being  constructed,  to  be  used  by  the  law  school  exclusively. 
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Univermty  of  Mmn£M)taf  College  of  Law,  Aftmieapolis. — An  addition,  costing  135,000, 
has  been  made  to  the  law  school  building. 

Univeraity  of  Xorth  Carolinay  Law  School,  Chapd  IIUL — Two  new  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection,  a  gymnasium  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Ohio  StaU  UnitmUy,  CoUege  of  Law,  Columhiu. — A  new  law  building  (Page  Uall) 
was  erected  in  1902,  at  a  cost  substantially  of  $100,000. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Xew  York,  reports  $93,000  receiveiL  Byron  J. 
Huntley,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  A.  J.  Fox  (deceased),  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, New  York,  are  mentioned  as  contributors. 

moenberg  Theological  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ohio,  reports  $100,000  received.  The 
estate  of  Itev.  Charles  Stroud,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  mentioned  as  benefactor. 

MeadalU  Theological  School,  MeadvUle,  Pa, — Hunnewell  Hall,  for  refectory  and 
gymnasium,  was  finished  in  March,  1904,  at  a  cost  of  $C^,000,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  others. 

Lulheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Schaeffer-Ashmead  Memorial 
Chnrch  was  erected  in  1902-3  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ashmead  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  parents,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  AVm.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (professor 
in  the  seminary,  1864-1896),  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  Ashmea<l  Schaeffer. 

Susquehanna  University,  School  of  Theology,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reports  a  l>e<iuei*t  of 
$17,000  from  Rev.  R.  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of  Medicine,  Ix>s  Angeles, — A  clinical  lal)ora- 
tory  to  cost  $20,000  is  in  process  of  construction. 

Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal, — Mrs.  L.  C.  Lane  l)equeathed  to  the  col- 
lege one-third  of  her  estate— estimated  at  $150,000 — to  endow  a  Lane  memorial 
medical  hbrary,  for  use  of  college  students  and  practitioners  in  general. 

Denver  and  Gr09S  College  of  Medicine,  Denver,  Colo. — A  new  laboratory  building  has 
been  const ructeiL 

Georgetoum  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.  C. — An  addition  to  the 
university  hospital  was  complete<l,  increasing  the  capacity  to  100  bed^.  A  sj)acions 
operating  amphitheater  was  completer! ,  the  gift  of  a  private  benefactor. 

Drake  University,  dAkge  of  Medicine,  Dvs  Moines,  Iowa. — A  new  building  completed 
during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

SlcUe  University  of  Iowa,  Collrge  of  Medicine,  Iowa  City. — During  the  last  yearjhe 
university  has  built  for  the  use  of  the  college  of  me<iicinean  anatomi(*al  building  and 
a  laboratory  building;  estimated  cost  of  buildings  and  e<iuipmont,  $175,000. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore. — A  new  laboratory  building 
has  been  completed,  ready  fur  occupancy  during  the  sesft^ion  of  liK)4-5;  total  cost, 
inclusive  of  installation  of  electric  plant,  $60,000. 

Grand  Rapids  Medical  College,  Michigan, — A  new  building,  at  a  c«K^t  of  $20,000, 
opened  in  October,  1903. 

University  and  Bellevue  Iloitpital  Medical  Collfg*',  Xew  York,  X.  Y. — Xew  6-story 
addition  now  under  construction. 

Wake  Fhreft  College,  Medical  Departmerd,  Xorth  Carolina . — Alumni  Hall,  whirh  L>« 
to  be  used  by  the  s<*hool  of  medicine,  is  being  erected  at  a  coi=t  of  $21,000. 

University  of  Texas,  Med'cal  Drjxirtmenf,  Galvt^ton,  reports  $7,500  receivetl  from 
Hon.  George  AV.  Brackenridgc,  of  San  Antonio. 

Gate  City  Medical  College,  TtJ-arkana^  Tex. — A  large  brick  buiUling  has  l)een  rwently 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  college,  at  a  cost  of  $23,500. 

Birmingham  Dental  College,  Alabama. — This  institution  now  owns  its  buildings, 
valued  at  $10,000. 

Southern  Dental  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. — ^Just  completing  additions  and  equipment  to 
amount  of  $8,000. 

University  of  Maryland,  Daitai  School,  Baltimove. — New  buiUiing  just  complete<l  at 
&  cost  of  $50,000,  four  stories  high,  containing  lecture  hall,  infirmary,  four  lalx)rato- 
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lies  for  dental  work,  and  eight  laboratories  for  work  in  bacteriology,  histology, 
pathology,  and  chemistry. 

Washington  University,  Dental  Department,  St.  LouiSy  Mo. — Will  move  into  our  new 
buildings  on  the  World's  Fair  grounds  in  1905. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Veterinary  School,  Philadelphia.— Thia  year  (1904)  the 
school  has  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  an  individual  whose  name  is  not  to  be 
made  known. 

Minimum  admission  requirements  of  the  American  Medical  College  Association. — The 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  April,  1905, 
adopted  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  medical  college  a  high 
school  course  of  four  full  years. 

Higher  admission  requirements  of  Rush  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago. — 
President  Harper  says: 

Medical  students  entering  the  university  in  1904-5  are  expected  in  every  case  to 
have  completed  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  college  curriculum.  Rush 
Medical  College,  including  its  first  two  years  as  conducted  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  now  stands  as  one  of  four  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  require 
more  than  a  high  school  training  for  admission. 

THE   LAW   COURSE   AT   YALE   UXIVERSITV. 
[From  the  report  for  1903-4  of  Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers.] 

In  1900-1901  seniors  in  Yale  College  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  elect  studies 
in  law  to  be  pursued  in  the  law  school  and  credited  toward  the  bachelor-of-arts  degree. 
But  the  amount  of  credit  they  could  thus  obtain  was  limited  to  five  hours.  This 
arrangement  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  law  faculty,  and  in  1902-3  a  formal 
memorial  on  the  subject  was  presented  by  this  faculty  to  the  academic  faculty.  The 
only  result  this  accomplished  was  the  addition  of  another  hour  of  law  study,  which 
could  be  credited  on  the  arts  degree.  It  has  been  very  generally  conceded  that  in 
the  United  States  young  men  who  enter  the  professions,  having  first  received  a  college 
training,  begin  the  actual  practice  of  their  professions  too  late  in  life.  There  has  been 
a  growing  conviction  among  thoughtful  educators  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  degree  in  arte  and  that  in  law  in  six  years.  The  law  faculty  shared  in  that  con- 
viction, and  were  anxious  for  such  an  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  two  faculties  as 
would  allow  this  to  be  done.  They  therefore  permitted  studente  who  had  graduated 
from  Yale  College,  and  who  had  taken  while  in  college  the  five  or  six  hours  of  law 
study,  to  complete  tlie  law  school  course  in  two  years  by  carrying  extra  work;  but  it 
was  found  impossible  for  any  one  not  extraordinarily  gifted  to  crowd  sixty  hours  a 
week  of  college  work  and  forty-five  hours  a  week  of  law  school  work  into  six  years, 
and  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  The  two  faculties  at  length  came  to  a  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  and  were  at  the  same  time  ready  to  concede  that  law  is  intrinsi- 
cally a  ** culture'*  study,  and  tliat  the  recognition  of  it  as  such  would  accord  with  the 
academic  practice  of  the  English  universities  and  many  of  the  most  reputable  of 
American  universities.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  studente  in  Yale  College  might 
elect  fourteen  hours  of  law  school  work  and  have  the  same  credited  on  the  bachelor- 
of-arte  degree — throe  hours  in  the  junior  year  and  eleven  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

FIVE   YEARS   FOR   A.  B.  AND  LL.  B.  DEGREES. 
[From  the  Indiana  University  Bulletin  for  1905.] 

With  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1904-5  a  new  course  was  introduced, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the  end  of  four  years,  with  law  as  the  major  subject 
The  course  contemplates  the  completion  of  two  full  years  of  academic  work  befo^ 
the  commencement  of  the  law  studies.  During  tKe  junior  and  senior  years  the 
course  embraces  ten  hours  of  law  and  five  hours  of  academic  work  for  each  week.    The 
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A.  B.  degree  with  law  as  major  will  admit  the  holder  to  the  third-year  class  of  the 
school  of  law,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  complete  in  another  year.  A  student 
may  in  this  way  complete  both  the  A.  B.  and  the  LL.  B.  courses  in  a  period  of  five 
years. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF   LAW   £XAMIXERS.<' 

"One  of  the  most  important  meetings  held  at  St  Louis  last  fall  in  connection  with 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Bar  Association  was  the  conference  of  State  boards  of 
law  examiners.  The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  bar  exam- 
iners, legal  educators,  and  lawyers,  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  national 
association  of  State  boards  of  law  examiners.  Hon.  L.  J.  Nash,  of  the  Wisconsin 
board  of  bar  examiners,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Lucius  H. 
Perkins,  of  the  Kansas  board,  was  chosen  secretary." 

Mr.  Perkins  read  a  paper  on  '*The  State  Board — A  Landmark  in  Lawyer-making," 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

**The  Kansas  board  was  created  in  July,  1903.  It  immediately  organized  and 
began  serious  preparation  for  work.  We  opened  correspondence  with  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  addressing  the  secretaries  of  the  boards  or  the  attorneys-general. 
We  thus  got  into  communication  with  all  the  State  boards,  and  where  there  were 
none  we  learned  the  methods  of  examination.  We  did  not  want  to  begin  where 
others  had  begun  and  make  anew  all  the  mistakes  which  they  had  made,  but  we 
determined  to  draw  from  the  universal  experience  and  make  a  close  study  of  the 
science,  and,  if  possible,  bring  our  State  up  to  the  highest  standard  thus  far  attained. 
We  soon  found  that  the  States  fall  into  three  general  classes: 

**(1)  Those  that  have  State  boards  of  law  examiners. 
*    ''(2)  Those  that  have  no  board,  but  have  some  special  methods  of  examination. 

''(3)  Those  that  still  adhere  to  the  obsolete  and  ridiculous  methods  that  have 
tended  to  take  the  law  out  of  the  category  of  the  learned  professions,  and  justify  the 
adage  that  he  is  an  honest  lawyer  who  has  hair  on  his  teeth. 

**The  following  States  and  Territories  have  boards  of  examiners:  Connecticut, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Maryland,  [Missouri],  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, [Washington],  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming, 

**In  all  save  Texas  the  whole  matter  is  delegated  to  one  State  board,  varying  from 
three  to  fifteen  members,  with  an  average  of  about  five.  In  Texas  there  are  five 
separate  boards,  in  different  districts,  all  acting  independently,  but  under  stringent 
rules  of  the  supreme  court. 

**The  second  division  includes  at  least  nine:  Alabama,  Delaware,  Montana, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
They  have  no  State  boards,  but  are  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  results.  In  some 
of  them  the  supreme  court  sits  as  a  board  of  examiners,  and  has  regular  rules  and 
practically  does  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  the  boards.  In  West  Virginia  all  appli- 
cants are  examined  by  the  law  faculty  of  the  university. 

''  Thus,  the  movement  to  bring  the  bar  up  to  a  standard  of  respectability  in  morals 
and  scholarship  may  now  be  said  to  include  34  [36]  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
leaven  is  in  the  whole  lump. 

'*  The  methods  adopted  by  the  Kansas  board  are  in  accord  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  and  the  most  successful  experience  in  this  work.*'  **Our  requirements  of 
preliminary  education  are  equal  to  a  four  years'  course  in  a  standard  high  school. 
No  diploma,  ipso  facto,  admits  the  applicant  to  the  examination.    We  reserve  the 
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right  to  determine  what  schools  shall  be  accredited,  and  a  diploma  from  a  law  school 
does  not  excuse  the  applicant  from  the  preliminary  examination  unless  its  standard 
of  adniinsion  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  boaj^d.  All  applicants  are  examined. 
Graduates  from  our  own  or  any  other  university  or  law  school  are  not  exempt;  but 
at  the  last  session  of  the  board  a  rule  was  passed  providing  that  all  applicants  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  highest  courts  of  another  jurisdiction,  and  actually  prac- 
ticed for  more  than  three  years  immediately  preceding  their  application,  may  be  sep- 
arated into  a  class  by  themselves  and  examined,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  There 
were  seven  such  in  our  last  examination. 

"All  other  examinations  are  in  writing.  We  propound  eighty  problems,  di\ided 
into  four  sessions  of  three  hours  each.  We  require  a  few  definitions  and  ask  a  few 
categorical  questions,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  hypothetical  and  are  intended 
to  raise  the  ordinary  questions  that  might  be  put  to  a  lawyer  any  day.  We  ask  no 
catch  questions  or  any  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Our  aim  is  to  test  the  applicant's 
mental  caliber  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  we  give  good  credit  for  a 
brainy  answer,  even  though  the  solution  be  wrong.** 

RECENT  LAWS  FOR  EBTABLI8HME^T  OF  BOARDS  OF   EXAMINERS  IX   LAW. 

Maine. — A  board  of  examiners  composed  of  five  attorneys  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Applicants  must 
submit  evidence  of  **  having  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  some  attor- 
ney, or  in  some  recognized  law  school  or  university  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to 
such  examination;  and  a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  said  boanl  of  not  more  than  $20 
shall  accompany  the  application.  The  applicant  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  a 
written  examination  which  shall  be  prepared  by  said  board,  also  to  an  oral  examina* 
tion  by  the  board,  if  deemed  necessary,  and  shall  be  required  to  answer  correctly  a 
minimum  of  70  per  cent  of  the  questions  given  him  to  entitle  him  to  the  certificate 
of  the  board.  The  board  shall,  however,  have  power  to  establish  such  higher  grades 
of  standing  as  to  them  may  seem  proper."  (Sec.  3,  chap.  133,  Public  Laws  of  1899, 
as  amended  March  26,  1903.) 

Missouri. — A  State  board  of  law  examiners,  consisting  of  five  persons  learned  in  the 
law  and  not  connecteil  with  any  law  school,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  supreme  court 
to  examine  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Every  applicant  shall  have  com- 
pleted **a  common  or  grammar  school  course  of  study  and  shall  possess  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  of  history,  literature,  and  civil  Government." 

**Sec.  6.  The  examinations  as  to  learning  and  skill  in  the  law  shall  be  upon  the 
following  subjects:  Contracts,  criminal  law  and  procedure,  torts,  domestic  relations, 
agency,  i)rivate  corporations,  partnership,  real  property,  personal  property,  sales, 
bailments,  carriers,  common  law  pleading,  code  pleading,  equity,  evidence,  wills 
and  probate,  constitutional  law,  negotiable  instruments,  extraordinary  legal  reme- 
dies, conflict  of  laws,  insurance,  pleading  and  practice  under  the  Missouri  statutes, 
and  legal  ethics." 

P^xamination  fee,  $10.  If  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  the  examiners  po  report 
to  the  supreme  court,  which  grants  an  order  of  admission.  (Act  approved  February 
27,  1905.) 

Oklahoma. — The  supreme  court  "  shall  fix  the  examination  and  admission  fees  and 
prescribe  and  publish  rules  to  govern  such  examinations."  "  When  a  person  applies 
to  said  court  for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  shall  be  examined  by  the  court,  touching 
his  fitness  and  qualifications,**  and  if  the  examination  is  satisfactory  he  shall  be 
admitte<l:  *' Provided^  That  said  court  may  appoint,  to  mrve  for  one  or  more  years,  a 
commission  composed  of  not  less  than  five  persons  learned  in  the  law  to  assist  in 
such  examination.**     The  applicant  must  have  studietl  law  for  one  year  prior  to  his 
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applicalion.  In  any  comity  in  whidi  there  Is  a  law  school  or  law  department  of  a 
omveisity,  the  supreme  eoart  shall,  oa  the  application  of  the  president  of  such  law 
achool,  2q>point  ar  committee  of  five  attorneys  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises 
and  examine  the  graduates  in  law  in  reference  to  their  qualifications  to  practice 
law.     (Act  approved  March  i,  1903.) 

r<ra;i«M<v.— Chapter  247,  approved  March  30, 1903 : 

'*  SacnoN  I.  Be  U  enacUd  by  the  general  custmbly  cf  the  Slate  of  Tejtnesuef  That  any 
pefson  appljring  to  be  admitted  as  an  attorney  or  counselor  in  the  coorta  of  this 
State  may  be  licensed  to  practice  law  only  aa  herein  prescribed. 

^'  Sbc.  2.  A  State  board  of  law  examiners  is  hereby  created,  to  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  State  bar,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  supreme 
court  and  shall  hohl  their  office  as  members  of  such  board  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  under  the  first  appointment  they  shall  hold  for  the  term  of  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  and  each  until  the  appointment  of  his  aucceasor. 

'^Sac.  3.  There  shall  be  an  examination  of  persons  applying  for  license  to  practice 
as  attorneys  and  counselors  at  Law  at  KnoxviUe,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Jackson, 
and  Lebanon,  and  at  such  other  places  and  times  as  the  supreme  court  may  direct. 
The  supreme  court  shall  prescribe  rules  providii^  for  a  uniform  system  of  examina- 
tions which  shall  govern  such  board  of  law  examiners  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  ita  members  at  $250  each  per  annum  and 
expenses. 

'^Sjbc.  4.  Every  person  at  the  time  of  applying  for  examination  e^all  pay  a  fee 
of  $5  for  each  examination''     ♦    »    »^ 

"Sbc.  5.  Such  board  shall  certify  to  the  supreme  court  th^  names  of  all  applicants 
who  shall  have  passed  the  required  examination,  provided  such  person  shall  in 
other  respects  comply  with  the  rules  regulating  the  admission  to  practice  aa  attoi^ 
neys  and  couiKselors,  which  compliance  shall  be  determined  by  said  board  before 
examination.  Upon  such  certificate,  if  the  supreme  court  shall  find  that  such  per- 
son is  of  full  age  and  good  moral  character,  and  othensise  qualified,  it  shall  enter  an 
order  licensing  and  admitting  him  to  practice  as  attorney  and  counselor  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  State,  which  license,  if  procured  by  fraud,  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
within  two  years.  Where  any  graduate  of  a  law  school  of  this  State  has  been 
licensed  by  the  supreme  court  under  the  provisiona  of  this  act,  his  license  to  practice 
law  may,  on  request  of  the  faculty  of  said  law  school,  be  sent  by  the  snpreme  court  to 
said  faculty  for  delivery. 

**Sac.  6.  The  supreme  court  may  make  such  provisionfi,  rules,  and  regulations  aa 
it  may  deem  proper  fc^*  the  admisdon  of  persons  who  have  been  licensed  to  practice 
law  in  other  States  or  counties.*' 

Texai. — A  board  of  legal  examiners,  consisting  of  three  members  to  serve  for  a 
terra  of  two  years,  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  courts  of  civil  appeals.  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supreme  court  to  prescribe  &  course  of  study  to  be  pursued 
and  the  subjects  in  which  applicants  thall  be  examined  and  such  goieral  rules  gov- 
aming  such  examinations  as  said  court  may  find  necessary,  and  the  same  ^bdl  be 
uniform  throughout  the  State." 

"Sbc.  5.  All  applicants  shall  be  examined  in  writing  on  all  (rf  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  court,  and  their  answers  shall  be  graded,  and  no  applicant 
shall  be  granted  a  license  unless  he  makes  a  grade  of  not  less  than  fifty  in  all 
branches  and  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  peventy-five." 

"All  persons  shall  be  subject  to  this  act,  whether  or  not  they  hold  a  diploma  from 
the  law  department  of  the  State  University." 

Attorneys  from  other  States  removing  to  Texas  shall  be  examined  in  the  same 
manner  as  resident  applicants,  but  visiting  nonresident  attorneys  may  practice  in 
special  cases  without  examination.     Examination  fee,  $10.     (Act  of  March  19, 1903.) 
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Washington. — The  Bupreme  court  "shall  fix  the  times  when  examinations  shall 
take  place,  which  may  be  either  in  term  or  vacation,  and  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
rules  to  govern  such  examinations;  and  the  court  may  appoint  thVee  attorneys  at 
law,  members  of  the  bar  of  said  court  of  not  less  than  fijre  years'  standing,  as  a  board 
of  examiners  to  conduct  written  examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
under  the  direction  of  said  court,  the  members  of  which  said  board  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year  from  and  after  their  appointment,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  court. 
The  members  of  said  board  of  examiners  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  a  per  diem  not 
to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  day  during  their  attendance  upon  said  court  in  the  conduct 
of  said  examinations,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  every  mile 
actually  traveled  going  to  and  returning  from  attendance  upon  the  court  at  such 
examinations;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  applied  to  persons  admitted  under  pre- 
existing laws:  Provided f  That  graduates  of  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  after  a  hill  course  of  two  years*  study,  shall  be  admitted  without  exam- 
ination upon  the  production  of  their  diplomas  of  graduation  and  evidence  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  of  full  legal 
age,  and  are  of  good  moral  character." 

Examination  fee,  $20;  but  no  fee  shall  be  required  of  graduates  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Washington.     (Act  of  March  20,  1903.) 

West  Virginia. — '*  The  supreme  court  of  appeals  shall  prescribe  and  publish  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  examination  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice  law, 
which  shall  include  the  period  of  study  and  degree  of  preparation  required  of  appli- 
cants previous  to  being  admitted,  as  well  as  to  the  method  of  examination,  whether 
by  the  court  or  otherwi^.*'  Upon  compliance  with  these  rules  the  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  bar  is  granted  a  license  by  the  supreme  court  of  appeals.  The  law 
faculty  of  West  Virginia  University  has  been  intiusted  with  the  examination  of 
applicants.  The  examination  fee  is  $5.  Graduates  of  the  law  department  of  West 
Virginia  University  are  by  law  exempt  from  examination.  (Act  approved  February 
20,  1901.) 

Wisconsin. — A  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  five  competent  attorneys,  each 
member  to  serve  &\e  years  and  three  members  to  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  supreme  court  to  examine  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

*' The  supreme  court  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  and  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  examination,  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  by  such  applicants,  and  the  standard  of  acquirements  of  such 
applicants  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  this  State  and 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  as  such  court  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  The  period  of  study 
necessary  to  enable  the  applicant  to  take  the  examination  shall  be  at  least  three 
years.  The  board  of  examiners  may  adopt  such  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  relat- 
ing to  holding  and  conducting  its  meetings  and  its  procedure  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  board  shall  examine  each  question  presented  to  each  applicant  on  his 
written  examination  and  his  answer  thereto  and  mark  thereon  the  percentage  to 
which  such  applicant  is  entitled  by  his  answer.*' 

Each  examiner  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  not  more  than  $10  per  day  and  his 
necessary  and  actual  expenses.  Attorneys  of  other  States  having  practiced  two 
years  are  admitted  upon  proof  of  same.     (Act  approved  March  21,  1903.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  AS  TREATED  IN  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE 
M08ELY  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  OCTOBER-DECEMBER,  1903. 

Extracts  are  given  here  from  the  reports  of  the  following  (ommiaaionerB: 

L  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  esq.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  V.  P.  C.  8.,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institute. 

2.  J.  Rose  Bradford,  esq.,  M.  D.  (London),  D.  8c.,  F.  JL  C.  P..  F.  K.  a,  profesmr  of  medicine,  Unlver 
rity  College,  London. 

S.  W.  H.  Gaakell,  esq.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  uniyeraity  lecturer 
In  physiology. 

4.  W.  P.  Groser,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  (representing  the  Parliamentary  Industry  Committee, 
and  to  inquire  into  legal  education). 


SUMMAKT  OP  THE  MAIN  POnCTB  TBBATKD  BY  THE  FORIOOINO  COXMISSIONKKS  IN  THEIR  REPORTS,  a 

Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong  deals  briefly  with  the  various  grades^of  educational  activity,  contrasting 
American  work  with  that  of  corresponding  English  institutions.  In  connection  with  the  common 
and  high  schools  he  refers  particularly  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  to  the  lack  of  the  power 
of  concentrating  attention  manifest  in  the  scholars.  The  value  of  manual  training  is  insisted  on. 
Coeducation  and  the  predominance  of  female  teachers  are  discussed.  The  undue  Jength  of  the  col- 
lege course  and  of  the  subsequent  professional  course  is  commented  on;  its  unfortunate  consequences 
are  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  need,  both  in  America  and  here,  of  reforming  and  improving  the  sys- 
tem of  education  so  as  to  shorten  the  period  of  training.  The  remarkable  manner  in  which  science 
Is  organized  in  the  service  of  the  state  in  America  is  illustrated  more  particularly  by  reference  to  the 
work  done  in  Washington  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  our  need  of  effective  organizations 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  United  8tate8  is  insisted  on. 

Dr.  J.  Rose  Bradford  deals  only  with  advanced  subjects  of  medical  education,  considering  these 
under  heads  such  as  "  Relation  of  hospitals  to  medical  schools,"  **  Chemical  laboratories,"  and  the 
**  Teaching  of  medicine  and  pathology."  He  was  much  impressed  by  the  enthuidasm  shown  both  by 
students  and  by  teachers  and  by  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  universities  had  fine  laboratories,  the 
equipment  being  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  In  all  the  medical  schools  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bring  clinical  medicine  more  closely  into  relation  with  recent  scientific  developments  than  is  the 
case  here,  blood  counts  and  other  investigations  being  made,  not  from  a  mere  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  but  in  a  more  or  less  routine  fashion.  Such  a  practice  must  tend  to  put  medicine  on  a  more 
scientific  basis.  Instruction  is  far  more  systematized.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  abolish 
didactic  lectures  and  to  pay  increased  attention  to  laboratory  instruction,  but  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  students  of  obtaining  practical  acquaintance  with  disease  are  fewer  than  are  given  here. 
In  the  examination  for  the  degree  the  record  of  the  work  done  by  a  student  plays  an  all-important 
part. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Gaskell  deals  with  the  teaching  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  first  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  outfidc  examiners  in  the  medical  schools  and  that  whether  a  student 
passes  or  not  is  decided  by  his  teachers  alone.  The  Harvard  method  of  concentrating  attention  upon 
at  most  two  subjects  at  a  time  is  then  fully  described  and  discuieed,  its  thoroughness  in  comparison 
with  our  English  system  being  pointed  out.  and  the  possibility  of  introducing  it  here  considered. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  incidentally  referred  to.  Doctor  Gaskell  iiudsts  on  the 
advantage  of  bringing  cognate  subjects  together  and  of  teaching  all  the  preliminary  subjects  in  a 
•dentific  school  apart  from  the  ho«ipital.  Finally,  teaching  applianeeii  are  considered],  the  wealth  of  > 
provision  being  dwelt  upon.  Doctor  Gaskell  particularly  dircets  attention  to  the  large  numbers  of 
students — ^future  teacher?— attending  the  clasi^es  in  experimental  ps}'cholog>-  and  to  the  absence  of 
provision  for  this  subject  here. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Groser  deals  separately  with  legal  education.  He  9i>eaks  of  the  American  system  as 
recognized  as  the  most  adequate  invented  for  teaching  law  as  a  profession.  A  couf»e  for  a  central 
school  of  law  in  London  is  suggested. 


FROM  BEPORT  OF  PROF.  H.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 


In  most  American  colleges  the  arts  course  occupies  four  years;  in  a  few  only  is  it 
poesible  to  graduate  in  three  years.  At  Harvard  College,  where  the  subject  of  the 
length  of  the  course  has  long  been  under  discussion,  it  has  recently  been  determined 


a  This  summar)'  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  CommLvion,  pp.  xvi,  xviii,  xlx^ 
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Uf  allow  st'i  lfrrjt«  t>  attain  the  t^achelor  of  arts  de^^ree  in  three  or  three  and  a  half 
years  'iwsUfAd  of  fotxr  years;  tjot  owinf^  to  the  improvement  in  the  ooonea  of  inetnie- 
tion  jt  will  be  pomble  to  reqaire  from  candidates  who  obtain  the  degree  in  the  diorter 
perit^l  evident'i;  of  higher  8cholar»bip  than  has  been  expected  of  their  predeceason  at 
tbe  end  of  four  years.  The  arts  coarse  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unireraty  extends  over 
three  yearn;  bat  the  standard  of  matricalation  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  that  maintaine^l  by  institutions  which  require  a  residence  of  foor  yean.  The 
qae»tion  whether  the  professional  seboob  of  the  imiversities  shall  require  a  degree 
in  arts  or  science  from  all  candidates  for  admisBion  is  now  being  much  debated. 
There  is  clearly  a  strong  desire  to  raise  the  standard.  This  is  well  expressed  in  Ae 
following  jia^sriage  from  the  report  made  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  at  the  close 
of  MKl2: 

Fince  the  wise  and  efficient  condact  of  American  affairs,  commercial,  indostrial, 
and  pablic,  de[>ends  more  and  more  npon  the  learned  and  scientific  professions,  the 
univerHiticfl  owe  it  to  the  coantry  to  provide  the  best  possible  preparation  for  all  the 
profemons.  This  best  possi>>le  preparation  can  only  be  given  to  yoong  men  who  ap 
to  their  twenty-first  ^ear  ha^e  had  the  advantages  of  continuous  and  progressive 
flchfx>l  and  college  training. 

President  Eliot  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the  proportion  in  nine  oniversi- 
ties  in  which  law  and  medical  students  holding  a  prehminary  degree  stand  to  all 
Hturients: 


I  Holders  of 


Whole 
.  «  >v»>ii»«<     number  of 
Vnirerrfty.  '  *  ^l"^'     law  and 

'    ^^«^^^    ,  students. 


I 

Harvard I  886  1,134 

Columbia 

Pennsy  1  rania 

Northwestern , 

Michigan 

Yalo 

California 

ChtcaKO  (medical) , 

Comell , 


662  :  1,260 

331  ;  928 

220  I  601 

216  I  1.367 

119  398 

118  '  269 

100  ,  325 

75  607 


Per  cent  of 
holders  of 
aprelimi- 

degree. 


7&1 
44.6 
35.6 
31.8 
15.S 
29.9 
44.6 
3QL7 
12.8 


Harvard  UniverHity  *'ha9  definitely  determined  to  pursue  the  policy  of  requiring 
for  a<lmtsHion  to  its  professional  schools  a  preliminary  degree,  and  has  already  applied 
this  policy  in  all  its  professional  schools  except  the  dental  school.  The  result  has 
been  an  improvement  in  its  professional  schools  .''triking  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  contrast  between  the  former  students  and  the  present  in  regard  to  their  previous 
training." 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
mnnt  be  college  graduateH  or  must  give  evidence  by  examination  that  they  possess 
attainments  indicated  by  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  or  science.  Entering  college 
at  18,  the  student  is  21  or  22  years  old  on  commencing  this  course  of  professional 
study;  he  is,  therefore,  at  least  25  or  26  at  the  conclusion  of  the  medical  course.  A 
period  of  iKjstgraduate  instruction  at  home  or  abroad  is  then  often  entered  upon.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  example  set  by  law  and  medicine  will  ere  long  extend  to  other 
profcHHionn.  The  undue  length  of  the  course  of  study  thus  arranged  has  naturally 
attracte<l  attention.  Recently  President  Murray  Butler,  in  particular,  has  com- 
mented on  it  and  has  proposed  a  further  curtailment  of  the  course.  There  are 
instances  of  such  curtailment  already.  Thus  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  Adelbert 
('ollege  and  the  Cm^e  School  of  Applied  Science  exist  side  by  side,  each  having  a 
complete  four  years*  course,  it  has  been  arranged  to  give  a  double  degree  at  the  end 
of  five  years  to  those  who  have  spent  three  years  in  the  college  and  then  two  years 
in  the  school  of  applied  science.  President  Butler  proposes  that  the  B.  A.  degree 
given  at  the  end  of  a  two  years*  pre«^ribed  college  course  shall  be  made  the  condi- 
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tiou  of  entry  to  a  professional  course.     lie  would  give  the  M.  A.  degree  to  those  who 
have  followed  an  arts  courpe  during  four  years. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  jjeople  supposed  to  be  practical,  like  the  Americans,  should 
be  prepared  to  devote  so  long  a  period  to  study.  I  had  many  conversations  on  the 
subject,  in  which  I  expressed  my  surprise,  bat  I  must  confess  that,  as  a  rule,  my 
fa'iendfl  seemed  surprised  I  should  take  up  such  an  attitude.  I  am  almost  led  to 
doubt  whether,  in  matters  of  education,  our  American  cousins  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  a  practieal  people.  A  course  of  study  prolonged  to  an  age  bordering  on  30  rather 
than  20  implies  a  nK)6t  serious  limitation  on  the  period  daring  whicb  the  individual 
exerdses  independence;  it  casts  an  improper  burden  on  parents,  and  it  postpones 
the  age  of  marriage  unduly.  This  last  point  e^ipecially  deser>-C8  some  consideration. 
The  following  table,  given  by  President  Eliot  in  his  report,  records  the  number  of 
Bar\TTing  children  of  members  of  six  dasses  graduated  from  Harvanl,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  after  graduation: 


Class  oC— 

Number  of 
t     A.B.'s.     . 

'                       1 

Xnmb«r 
married. 

1  Somber  ot 
ctulclren 
survirrng, 
1       1902. 

1S72 

> 

114 

181  i 

Ito 

141 

142 

188 

82 
96 

124 
90 

166 

itw 

ir>5 

W73 

, 

HI 

1874 

2*7 

1875 

171 

1S76 

1                  212 

1877 

!                  2^6 

Total 

Ml  . 

6^4 

'              1  262 

1 

He  points  out  that — 

*  If  it  be  aasomed  that  the  surviving  children  are  about  one^hali  males,  it  foQows 
that  the  six  classes  have  by  do  means  reproduced  themselves;  that  they  have^ 
indeed,  fallen  28  per  cent  short  of  it.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
these  classes  are  unmarrieil,  and  those  who  are  married  have,  on  the  average,  only 
two  8ur\iving  children,  so  that  the  married  pairs  just  reproduce  themselves  on  the 
average. 

It  is  impoesible  to  overlook  the  significance  of  such  facts.  Again  to  quote  PretJi- 
desit  Eliot: 

The  table  suggests  that  the  highly  educated  part  of  the  American  people  does  not 
increase  the  population  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fails  to  reprodaee  it^^ell  If 
many  other  colleges  and  universities  publish  cla.ss  reports  analajjous  to  the  Harvard 
reports,  a  competent  statistician  mig^t  establii?h  from  the  ai^sembled  rejK>rts  stune 
interesting  and  important  conclusions.  It  is  probable  that  the  regretta})le  resjult 
indicated  in  the  table  is  due  in  part  to  the  late  pK^t»tponement  of  marriage  on  the  part 
of  educated  young  men,  a  postponeiuent  which  the  protracted  educaiiim  now  pre- 
scribed for  iuen  who  enter  the  learned  and  scientiHc  professions  makes  almo-t 
unavoidable.  The  young  physician,  lawyer,  engineer,  or  architect  is  now  fortunate 
if  he  marries  at  28  or  29,  whereas  he  should  have  marrie<l  at  25  or  26.  To  make 
eariter  marriage  possible  is  one  of  the  strong  inducen>ents  for  bringing  to  an  end  the 
school  coarse  at  17  or  18,  the  college  coarse  at  20  or  21,  and  tiie  prof  est"  tonal  training 
at  24  or  25. 

Oor  bhnd  belief  in  academic  methods  of  training  has  perhaps  leil  as  to  overlook 
yet  other  aU-important  reasons  for  shortening  the  coorsea  While  at  college  or  tech- 
nicai  school  the  student  is  not  only  withdrawn  from  the  worid  of  experience — and 
thatt  toov  daring  the  most  susceptible  period  of  youthful  freshness — but  is  always 
doounated  by  teachers;  the  time  is  so  entirely  spent  in  learning  from  others  that 
there  is  no  po6»bility  of  properly  developing  either  imaginative  power  or  individu- 
ality. Therefore  not  only  is  physical  power  sacrificed  but  mental  procreative  power 
alaOy  this  latter  sorvixing  only  in  the  genius;  whereas,  in  reality,  if  education  were  of 
tme  avail,  its  one  great  and  chief  ofiice  should  be  to  call  forth  and  develop  whatever 
spirit  of  originality,  whatever  element  of  genius,  may  lurk  in  the  mind.   (Pp.  17-19.) 
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FROM    BEPOBT  OF  DS.  J.  S06B   BRADFORD. 

The  medical  schools  visited  were  those  in  connection  with  the  oniversitiee  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  Boston,  Ithaca, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Quebec.  In  New  York  City  the  medical  schools  of  Columbia 
and  Cornell  universities  and  of  Bellevue  were  seen;  in  Philadelphia  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege. 
At  Baltimore  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  visited,  and  at  Boston  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital^  and  at  Ithaca  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  seen.  The  Medical  School  of  Cornell  is  situated  in  New  York  City,  but 
the  general  university  buildings  are  situated  at  Ithaca,  and  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment, a  well-known  institution  in  the  United  States,  is  also  situated  there.  At 
Montreal  the  McGill  University  was  visited,  at  Quebec  Laval,  and  at  Toronto  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  all  these  cities  several  of  the  hospitals  in  connection  with 
the  medical  schools  were  also  visited,  and  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  record  the 
extreme  courtesy  and  kindness  which  everywhere  was  shown  and  the  very  great 
facilities  that  were  offered  in  all  the  institutions  for  obtaining  all  information  required. 

In  most  of  the  cities  the  hospitals  were  only  indirectly  associated  with  the  medical 
departments  of  the  universities,  and  their  clinical  facilities  were  not  exclusively 
employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  of  a  single  university  or  medical  schooL 
(P.  64.) 

The  relation  of  hospitals  to  medical  schools  is  often  quite  different  in  America 
from  what  obtains  in  this  country.  It  might  be  said  that  here  a  medical  school  has, 
as  a  rule,  grown  up  in  association  with  and  as  a  development  of  a  hospital,  and,  in 
fact,  with  few  exceptions  the  leading  medical  schools  in  London  have  b^un  as 
hospitals,  and  the  medical  school  has,  so  to  say,  grown  up  secondarily.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  medical  school  is  an  int^ral  part  of  the  university  and  con- 
trolled by  it,  and  the  hospital  is  usually  an  independent  institution  managed  by 
trustees,  the  clinical  opportunities  afforded  by  it  being  often  shared  by  several 
medical  schools.     (P.  65. ) 

The  system  in  vogue  in  England  of  clerks  and  dressers  is  one  which  scarcely  exists 
in  the  United  States,  although  in  the  Canadian  medical  schools  it  is  in  full  opera- 
tion. At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  ward  work  is  done  by  clerks  and 
dressers,  as  is  the  universal  custom  in  this  country;  but  at  Baltimore  the  period  of 
service  is  three  months,  and  the  men  filling  the  posts  are  in  their  fourth  or  last 
year.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

These  two  points — on  the  one  hand  the  limited  period  of  service  of  the  visiting 
and  teaching  staff,  and  on  the  other  the  absence  of  the  clerk  and  dresser  system — 
were  those  which  most  impressed  an  English  teacher  as  indicating  the  main  points 
of  difference  in  the  relations  of  the  hospitals  to  the  teaching  medical  schools. 

Many  of  the  American  teachers  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  clerk  and  dresser 
system,  but  they  point  out  that  under  their  system  the  students  get  the  practical 
acquaintance  with  disease  subsequently,  during  their  period  of  office  as  "internes,"  at 
a  time,  moreover,  when  they  are  more  fully  capable  of  making  use  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  them.  In  the  English  system  the  student  becomes  a  clerk  or  dresser  at  a 
period  in  his  career  when  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  medicine  or  surgery,  and  thus 
they  argue  that  the  great  opportunities  afforded  him  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
wasted.  With  their  system  the  ** interne"  has  already  graduated  and  has  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  which  should  enable  him  to  make  full  use  of 
his  opportunities.  The  great  and  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  American  system  is 
clearly  the  fact  that  not  all  students  can  possibly  become  *' internes,"  and  thus  a 
number  of  men  must  start  in  practice  without  the  advantages  that  the  daily  life  in 
the  ward  in  contact  with  disease  imparts.  I  was  informed  on  numerous  occasions 
that  about  half  the  students  in  the  leading  medical  schools  become  ** internes"  sub- 
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eeqaently  to  graduation,  either  in  the  hospitals  attached  to  their  own  schools  or  in 
some  other  city  or  provincial  hospitals,  so  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  students  not 
only  graduate  but  pass  out  into  practice  without  this  invaluable  experience.  This  is 
a  very  striking,  if  not  the  most  striking,  difference  between  the  system  of  medical 
education  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  and  that  followed  in  this  country  and  also 
in  Canada. 

CtiniccU  laboratories. 

In  most  of  the  medical  schools  visited  well-equipped  clinical  laboratories  were 
a  conspicuous  feature,  and  this  was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Maaeachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  laboratories  contained  accommo- 
dations for  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  histological  investigations,  and  were  in 
intimate  association  with  the  hospitals  in  relation  to  the  particular  medical  school. 
(Pp.  65-67.) 

A  great  deal  of  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  clinical  medicine  is  carried  out  in 
the  out-patient  or  dispensary  clinic,  and  in  many  of  the  universities  visited  the 
equipment  for  teaching  purposes  in  the  out-patient  department  was  of  a  very  high 
order  of  excellence.  In  some,  as  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  at  the 
Cornell  Medical  School  in  New  York  City,  these  out-patient  or  dispensary  depart- 
ments had  only  recently  been  built,  and  their  equipment  left  nothing  to.be  desired. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Cornell,  for  example,  they  are  built  in  the  college  or  medical 
building  and  not  in  the  hospital;  in  others,  as  at  Boston,  they  are  in  direct  relation 
with  the  hospital.    *    ♦    * 

The  close  interrelationship  between  the  clinical  laboratory  and  clinical  medicine, 
both  in  out-patient  and  in-patient  practice,  and  the  very  thorough  and  complete 
manner  of  preserving  and  recording  the  results  gained,  were  among  the  most  striking 
impressions  of  my  visit  In  some  of  the  medical  schools  visited  the  record  of  such 
clinical  examinations,  as  blood  counts,  urine, and  gastric  analyses,  nrere  kept  on  printed 
forms,  which  were  of  a  very  elaborate  character.     (P.  69.) 

The  teaching  of  medicine. 

In  all  the  universities  visited  a  four  years*  curriculum  was  in  vogue,  and  inasmuch 
as  a  year  was  not  devoted,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  country,  to  the  preliminary  sub- 
jects of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  the  four  years  of  medical  study  common  in 
the  States  and  in  Canada  are  more  or  less  comparable  to  the  four  years  in  this  country 
subsequent  to  the  first.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  carry  the  parallel  between 
the  systems  of  education  in  the  two  countries  any  farther,  because  we  are  at  once 
met  with  very  fundamental  differences,  both  in  the  methoils  of  teaching  and  in  the 
curriculum.  The  most  important  differences  in  the  methods  of  education  may  be 
summarized  by  stating  that  in  the  States  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is  in  the 
first  place  far  more  systematized  than  is  the  case  in  this  country,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably far  more  supervision  of  the  individual  student  throughout  the  course  of  his 
studies.  An  Englishman  is,  perhaps,  most  struck  with  what  I  have  called  the  sys- 
tematizing of  the  instruction.  Almost  every  hour  of  the  student's  time  is  allocated  to 
definite  and  specific  studies,  and  very  commonly  these  are  carried  out  in  very  small 
classes  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  instructor  or  demonstrator.    *    *    « 

In  the  next  place  great  use  seems  to  be  made  of  drawings,  lantern  slides,  models, 
and,  in  fact,  all  measures  directed  to  bringing  the  objective  side  of  the  subject  before 
the  student. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  of  difference  apart  from  the  extreme  systematizing 
of  the  work  was  the  diminishing  importance  attached  to  lectures  formal  and  didactic 
in  character.  In  many  of  the  leading  medical  schools  of  the  country,  but  by  no 
means  in  all,  didactic  lectures  on  such  a  subject  as  medicine  are  no  longer  given,  the 
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prevalent  view  being  that  the  lecturer  can  not  very  well  bring  before  the  student  the 
subject-matter  in  a  better  lonn  than  that  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  best  available 
text-books;  and  thus  general  medicine  is  in  many  of  these  schools  no  loiiger  taught 
by  lectures*  The  abolition  of  lectures  is  very  genend  in  all  the  snbjects  of  medical 
education;  thus,  for  instance^  jirofessors  of  anatomy  may  be  met  who  assert  that  they 
have  never  delivered  a  lecture.  In  many  schools,  although  the  systematic  courses 
of  lectures  on  such  a  subject  as  medicine  have  been  abolished,  the  professor  givea 
an  occasional  series  of  lectures  on  some  special  subject  of  general  or  perhaps  of 
special  interest.  The  abolition  of  lectures,  however^  is  not  universal,  and  in  some 
medical  schools  lectures  oa  medicine,  for  instance — two  a  week  or  more — ere  still 
given.  Speaking  broadly,  the  general  trend  of  opinion  seems  to  be  at  any  rate  in 
favor  of  the  curtailing  of  lectures  rather  than  ol  their  complete  abolition,  at  kaet  in 
such  a  subject  as  meilicine.  In  some  subjects  the  abolition  of  lectures  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  feir  greater  development  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  case  ol  medicine 
the  place  of  the  lecture  is  taken  by  what  is  called  the  recitation.  This  varies  enor- 
mously in  educational  vaJ  ue  in  d iff erent  schools.  In  some  in  the  recitation  the  teacher 
meets  a  section  of  the  class  and  a  giv^d  subject  is  discossed  between  them,  the 
teacher  questi^wing  the  class,  and  the  individual  members  of  the  class  frequently 
questioning  the  teacher.  In  fact,  in  many  ol  the  recitations  it  waa  very  striking  to 
see  that  the  ordinary  distinction  between  the  teacher  smd  the  tau^t  was  very  largely 
broken  down,  and  that  the  teacher  was,  so  to  say,  almost  a  member  of  the  dafis.  In 
such  instances  the  recitation  was  based  on  a  given  subject  which  the  class  had  pre- 
viously read  up  in  one  or  more  text-books.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  of 
instruction  has  a  very  distinct  educational  value,  particularly  if  the  subject  is  selected 
judiciously.  In  other  instances  the  re<ntat]on  was  based  on  a  given  text-book,  and 
the  class  was  informed  at  a  previous  meeting  that  at  the  next  meeting  pages  so-and-so 
to  so-and-so  would  be  considered,  and  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  the  text* 
book  was  gone  through  almost  page  by  page  by  the  class.  The  attendance  at  recita- 
tions was  remarkably  good,  and  the  students  were  earnest  and  eagerly  took  notes. 
Where  the  recitation  was  based  on  a  text-book,  the  recitation  was  really  a  means  of 
iusuring  that  the  student  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  text,  although, 
doubtless  in  many  instances  the  experience  of  the  teacher  enabled  him  to  add  to  the 
information  imparted  by  the  book-  The  recitation  in  one  form  or  another  may  be 
said  to  be  universal  as  a  system  of  instruction,  and  has  to  a  great  extent,  and,  in  some 
instances,  entirely,  supplanted  the  lecture. 

Another  difference  between  the  Americiin  system  and  the  English  lies  in  the 
greater  aubilivision  of  the  subjects  and  the  well-known  large  number  of  specialties. 
Thus  the  student  will  follow  courses  on  medicine,  on  laryngology,  on  surgery,  on 
orthopaedic  surgery,  nervous  diseai'es^  electro-therapeuticf,  diseases  of  children,  skin 
diseases,  genito-urinary  diseases,  etiology,  opthalmology,  mental  diseases,  history  of 
medicine,  and  dietetics. 

Another  fundamental  difference,  already  alluded  to  in  this  report,  is  the  absence 
of  the  clerk  and  dresser  system  in  the  States,  except  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
The  student,  however,  is  taught  physical  signs  and  the  method  of  taking  histories, 
and  has  cases  of  disease  demontitrated  to  him  in  small  classes  under  the  charge  of  an 
instructor.  The  cla.sses  for  instruction  in  case  taking,  as  also  those  for  instruction  in 
physical  signs,  were  quite  small  in  number  and  usually  may  be  said  to  have  consisted 
of  some  half  dozen  or  dozen  students  in  charge  of  an  instructor.     (Pp.  70-71.) 

The  attendance  at  the  ward  visits,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed  in  the  States, 
**ward  walks,"  was  more  restricte<l,  as  it  was  customary  to  divide  up  the  students 
into  sections  of  12  or  20  or  25  men,  and  thes^e  sections  liad  the  right  to  attend  the 
visit  of  the  visiting  physician  or  surgeon.     *    *    * 

The  out-patient  practice  or  dispensary  is  very  largely  used  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  professor  of  medicine  to  attend  on  certain  days 
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and  to  hold  an  amphitheater  clinic  in  the  pres^ice  o{  a  large  claes.  The  patients  are 
oot-patients.-  They  come  to  the  dispensary  and  frequently  are  examined  in  small, 
well-equipped  rooms  by  two  students,  one  ol  whom  takes  the  history  and  the  other 
the  present  state.  The  notes  recorded  by  the  student  are  written  by  the  student  on 
sokabte  cards  and  are  then  handed  to  the  professor,  who  examines  the  patient, 
demonstrates  the  signs,  cross-examtnes  the  student,  and  poiftts  oat  features  of  interest 
and  discusses  the  case  generally.  This^  no  doubt,  is  a  valuable  method  of  instruction 
and  one  greatly  relied  upon  ior  instructing  the  students  in  clinical  medicine.    ( P.  72. ) 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  instruction  in  the  advanced  subjects  in  medical 
education,  sudi  as  medicine  and  surgery  and  their  special  branches,  is  much  more 
systematized  than  with  us;  that  lectures  play  a  comparatively  unimportant  part;  that 
dinical  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  patients  in  clinical  theaters  before  a  large 
audience  are  a  leading  feature,  and  that  the  opportunities  d  the  students  to  obtain 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals 
are  not  as  great  in  the  States  as  they  are  with  us.  This,  no  doubt,  is  in  part  depend- 
ent on  the  large  number  of  students  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
available,  but  it  depends  also  on  the  system  of  teaching  adopted  and  on  the  mode  of 
hospital  administration  in  vogue. 

A  Ftill  greater  difference,  however,  between  the  American  and  the  English  system 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  this  country  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  student  to  begin 
hospital  work  and  to  come  actually  in  contact  with  the  facts  of  clinical  medicine  and 
surgery  until  his  third  year,  or,  if  the  preliminary  year  spent  in  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology  be  counted,  until  his  fourth  year.  He  does  not  study  the 
final  subjects  until  he  has  completed  the  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is 
tjne  there  are  still  a  few  schools,  e.  g.,  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  this  does 
not  obtain,  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  will  very  shortly  become  quite  universal.  In  many  of  the 
leading  universities  of  the  States  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  classes  for  the 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  are  not  uncommonly  held,  not  only  in  the  second  year, 
but  even  at  the  couunencement  of  the  second  year,  at  a  time  when  phy»oIogy  and 
anatomy  are  being  studied,  so  that  the  student  is  assumed  to  begin  his  third  year 
with  a  knowledge  not  only  of  physical  signs  but  even  of  such  a  subject  as  bandaging. 

Pathology. 

The  pathological  departments  in  all  the  universities  mentione<l  were  visited.  The 
labonrtories  were  geEierally  fine  buildings  with  very  complete  e<iuipment,  and,  espe- 
cially in  those  that  had  been  more  recently  erected,  ample  space  was  pro\'ided.  They 
were  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  all  modem  requiren»ents.  Thus  in  many  cases 
incubation  was  done  in  a  **  hot  room  "  of  the  modem  type  rather  than  in  separate 
incubators,  and  there  were  very  commonly  also  installations  for  cold  ptorage.  There 
were  great  individual  variations  as  regards  the  facilities  for  obtaining  post-mortem 
materiaL  In  some  of  the  universities  the  supply  of  material  was  ample;  in  others 
difficulties  were  experienced,  and  the  total  number  of  post-mortems  obtained  in  the 
COOTS*  of  the  year  was  not  large,  and  bad  to  be  amplifie<i  by  material  obtained  from 
the  private  practice  of  various  teachers  connected  with  the  school.  Owing  to  the 
refattionshtp  existing  between  the  hospitals  and  the  ntedical  schools,  post-m<wtem 
material  in  any  one  university  was  not,  as  a  rule,  obtained  from  a  single  hospital, 
but  from  a  number.     ( Pp.  7^-74. ) 

In  all  the  universities  visited  the  equipment  for  the  practical  instruction  of  bac- 
teriology, morbid  histology,  etc.,  was  extremely  good.  Thus,  at  Harvard,  I  was 
informed  that  175  oil  immersion  microscopes  were  available  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  students  to  pay  a  rent  for  these  rather  than  to  pur- 
chase their  own.     Where  the  classes  were  large  it  was  the  custom  to  divide  them 
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into  Bections,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  conrse  to  be  repeated  in  order  to  fit 
in  with  other  courses;  bat  in  all  instances  the  proportion  c'  instructor^  and  demon- 
strators to  students  was  approximately  one  in  ten. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  system  of  instruction  everywhere  was  that  a  very 
complete  record  of  the  students'  work  was  kept  by  the  demonstrators  and  instructors 
and  a  report  made  to  th^  professor  by  these  gentlemen. 

In  many,  if  not  in  all,  instances  attendance  at  these  practical  classes  was  compul- 
sory, and  I  was  informed  at  some  of  the  universities  that  if  a  student  missed  three 
attendances  in  such  a  practical  class  without  a  legitimate  excuse  he  was  liable  to  lose 
the  entire  year.  Certainly  the  attendance  was  remarkably  good  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  diligence  of  the  students  quite  remarkable. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  practical  instruction,  both  in  bacteriology  and  in 
pathology,  was  the  fact  that  unknown  cultures  and  unknown  sections  were  given 
out  frequently,  sometimes  once  a  week,  and  the  students  required  to  diagnose  the 
organism  present  or  the  nature  of  the  morbid  lesion  in  the  section.     (P.  75.) 

In  addition  to  the  compulsory  courses  in  most  universities  there  are  a  number  of 
optional  courses,  and  in  these  instruction  of  a  more  advanced  type  is  given.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  very  frequently  students,  and  even  junior  students,  are 
deputed  to  do  pieces  of  research  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor 
of  the  department,  and  I  gather  that  this  work  would  count  toward  the  taking  of  the 
tlegree.  In  some  instances — as,  for  example,  at  Harvard — a  student  can  elect  in  his 
fourth  year  to  take  a  special  subject  for  research  work,  as  physiology,  pathology,  or 
bacteriology,  and  devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  this.  If  this  research  work  is  of 
a  satisfactory  character  he  may  receive  his  M.  D.  for  it.  These  students  are  neces- 
sarily unable  to  devote  their  time  as  fully  to  the  compulsory  subjects,  and  especially 
to  the  clinical  subjects,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  students;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  States  the  M.  D/  does  not  give  the  right  to  practice,  and 
such  men  are  usually  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  these  subjects 
as  their  life  work  and  have  no  intention  of  practicing. 

In  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  is  undergoing  very  rapid  and  extensive  devel- 
opment, and  has  received  very  large  donations,  there  are  some  differences  to  be 
observed  as  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  curriculum.  The  year  is  divided  into 
quarters  of  three  months*  duration,  and  the  academic  year  occupies  three  quarters. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  nominal  vacation  of  one  quarter,  and  each  professor  is 
entitled  to  one  quarter's  holiday.     (P.  77. ) 

No  very  useful  purpose  can  at  present  be  served  by  comparing  the  examination 
systems  in  vogue  in  the  States  with  those  obtaining  in  this  country,  as  the  conditions 
are  so  entirely  different,  in  that  the  degree  granted  by  the  universities  confers  no 
right  to  practice.  The  latter  is  obtained  by  passing  a  State  examination  under  the 
supervision  of  a  special  board.  In  all  the  universities  the  manner  in  which  the 
student  has  followed  his  courses  of  instruction  is  a  determining  factor  in  deciding 
whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  receive  a  degree.  Further,  it  is  very  usual  for  the 
examination  in  each  subject  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
that  subject,  and  hence  the  examination — particularly  in  what  are  called  in  this 
country  the  preliminary  and  early  subjects — is  to  a  large  extent  a  piecemeal  one. 
As  regards  the  final  subjects — medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics — in  some  instances 
the  student  is  examined  in  all  at  one  time. 

The  fundamental  and  far-reaching  difference  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish systems  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  record  of  a  student's  work,  recitations,  laboratory 
classes,  ward  work,  is  kept,  and  very  largely,  and  in  some  cases  almost  entirely, 
determines  the  result.  A  very  prevalent  custom  is  not  to  admit  him  to  the  written 
or  practical  examination  often  held  at  the  end  of  a  course,  unless  the  report  of  his 
class  work  is  satisfactory.  Such  written  or  practical  examination  when  held  is  con- 
ducted by  the  professor  himself,  but  the  report  of  the  class  work  is  made  by  the 
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instmctor  or  demonstrator  in  charge.  All  the  student's  drawings,  lahoratory  notes, 
clinical  records  of  cases^  seem  to  he  marked  and  pigeonholed. 

In  many  nniversities  if  the  stndent  is  rejected  in  three  branches  he  loses  a  whole 
year  and  the  coorses  iiave  to  be  repeated.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  as  to 
the  number  of  students  who  ^1,  but  in  the  leading  universities  the  proportion  would 
seem  to  be  small  compared  with  what  obtains  in  England. 

To  sum  up  the  general  impressions,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachers  and  of  the  students  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  my  visit 
Secondly,  all  the  leading  universities  had  exceedingly  fine  and  in  some  cases  mag- 
nificent laboratories,  and  the  equipment  was  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Thirdly, 
in  the  teaching  of  the  nonclinical  subjects  the  laboratory  and  practical  side  was 
especially  develot)ed.  Fourthly,  systematic  instruction  by  lectures  seemed  not  to  be 
in  general  favor.  Fifthly,  even  i^  the  final  subjects,  medicine,  surgery,  etc.,  the 
teaching  was  extraordinarily  systematized,  but  speaking  generally,  the  students  did 
not  have  the  clinical  facilities  they  obtain  in  this  country.  Sixthly,  the  scientific 
investigation  of  disease  in  clinical  laboratories  had  reached  a  very  high  order  of 
development  Seventhly,  the  teachers  in  this  country  in  such  subjects  as  pathology 
might  well  consider  whether  some  of  the  methods  in  vogue,  such  as  the  early  study 
of  bacteriology,  and  the  custom  of  giving  the  class  unknown  oi^ganisms  and  sections 
to  identify,  and  the  careful  record  of  the  student's  work,  are  not  features  thoroughly 
deserving  of  imitation.     (P.  78.) 


FROM   REPORT  OF  DR.    W.    H.    OASKELL. 

In  many  respects  the  methods  of  education  in  the  scientific  medical  studies  in 
vogue  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  differ  from  those  current  in  England.  There 
is  at  present  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  about  the  best  method  of  instruction. 
Everywhere  I  was  told  that  the  present  time  is  a  period  of  transition;  that  a  new 
scheme  of  instruction  was  being  tried,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  at  present  what  its 
results  would  be.  American  ideas  and  methods  of  instruction  have  largely  been 
taken  from  the  German  universities,  largely  from  the  Scotch;  now  the  desire  has 
arisen  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  to  start,  if  possible,  some  method  of  instruc-* 
tion  that  shall  be  neither  German,  Scotch,  nor  English,  but  American.  Each  school, 
therefore,  is  working  on  its  own  lines,  so  that  the  relative  importance  attached  to 
lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work  differs  markedly  in  different  places;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  broad  aspects  all  the  schools  are  alike.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

However  great  may  be  the  difference  in  teaching  methods  in  different  places,  in 
one  respect  they  are  all  alike  both  in  the  States  and  in  Canada,  and  in  that  respect 
they  form  a  marked  contrast  to  our  English  method.  In  no  case  are  there  outside 
examiners.  The  question  whether  or  no  a  student  can  pass  in  any  subject  is  decided 
by  his  teachers  alone,  and  is  decided  not  only  by  a  separate  examination  but  also  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  throughout  the  term.  For  this  reason, 
then,  every  inducement  is  given  to  the  student  to  attend  regularly  and  carefully  to 
his  practical  and  lecture  work. 

Every  student  belongs  to  a  certain  year  and  moves  with  the  rest  of  his  class  from 
freshman  to  sophomore,  sophomore  to  junior,  and  junior  .to  senior.  It  is  considered 
a  disgrace  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  work  of  the  year  below  your  proper  standing. 
The  work  for  each  year  is  settled  by  the  teachers  of  the  faculty  and  the  university 
authorities,  and  in  most  cases  is  extremely  rigid;  each  year  there  is  an  examination 
in  the  subjects  for  that  year,  which  takes  place  immediately  upon  the  termination 
of  each  course  of  instruction;  the  results  of  this  examination,  together  with  the 
marks  obtained  during  the  course,  determine  whether  the  student  has  passed  or 
failed  in  that  subject;  if  he  has  failed  in  only  one  or  two  subjects  he  has  a  chance  of 
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TTiftking  good  those  ^dlorea  by  woricii^  in  the  suimneir  and  parsing  a  supplefoentarj 
examination  in  September.  If  he  £ail8  in  many  subjecta  b«  loses  his  year  and  hcut 
to  take  all  the  year's  work  over  £^gain;  or  he  may  be  advised  to  try  somewhere  elae, 
where  it  is  easier  to  get  a  degree.  Each  course  is  got  rid  of  entirely  as  soon  as  it  in 
finished,  and  the  student  can  dismiss  it  from  his  mind  as  far  as  examination  is  con- 
cerned. I  think,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  knowledge  of  eneh 
sobject  is  tested  dming  and  immediately  at  the  dose  of  the  instraction  m  that  sub- 
ject without  regard  to  any  other  subject.     (Pp.  147-148.) 

Method  of  teaching. 

In  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  the  teaching  in  any  subject  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  lectures,  conferences,  recitations  (catechetical  classes),  and 
laboratory  work;  to  which  most  be  added  in  some  caees  seminars.  Among  these 
methods  the  greatest  stress  appeared  to  me  to  be  laid  on  the  reeitatioos  and  on  the 
laboratory  work.  In  many  cases  didactic  lectures  were  looked  upon  as  nearly  value^ 
less,  on  theground  that  they  were  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  already  in  the  text- 
book, and  were  not,  therefore,  needed.  Im  other  caees,  as  at  Harvard,  the  stand- 
I)oint  was  taken  that  all  learning  comes  best  by  observation  and  direct  experimentsr 
tion,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pubject  are  best  brought  out  by  the  Socvatic 
method  of  question  and  answer  between  the  teacher  and  the  student,  the  foonda- 
tion  of  the  teaching  being  based  j^pon  the  repetition  by  the  student  ol  all  the  pos- 
sible fundamental  experiments  upon  which  modem  physiology  is  based.  Each  day's 
work  is  followed  by  a  discussion  between  a  teacher  and  a  section  of  the  class  of  the 
principles  elucidated  by  the  experiuient — what  further  knowledge  it  has  led  to,  what 
are  its  limitations,  etc. — a  method  of  catechetical  instruction  which  has  for  its  object, 
not  to  cram  the  men  for  examination  purposes,  but  to  make  them  think  oat  for  them- 
seh'es  the  principles  which  each  piece  of  practical  work  elucidates,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  science  of  physiology.  Didactic  lectures  are  given  on  those  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject which  can  not  be  treated  by  the  stmient  in  the  laboratory,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
are  illustrated  by  demonstration  given  during  the  lecture.     (P.  148.) 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  Harvard  system,  upon  which  great  stress  is 
laid,  consists  in  the  preparation  by  the  students  of  theses,  which  are  read  at  fixed 
limes  and  discussed  in  the  class  by  the  students  and  teaehera  A  number  of  subjects 
are  diosen  beforehand  for  such  theses,  and  the  literature  on  these  subjects  is  tabu- 
lated by  the  professor  and  his  assistant.  To  every  meml>er  of  the  class  (as  many  as 
120)  one  of  these  subjects  is  alloted  for  his  thesis,  and  he  is  supposed  to  read  the 
scheduled  literature  in  the  original  languages  and  write  a  critical  essay  on  those 
pai>er».  Of  the  whole  120  theses  thus  prepare<l,  50  are  selecteil  for  public  discussion, 
and  the  rent  are  read  but  not  dis^cuseed.  In  addition,  each  student  is  expected  to 
prepare  himself  in  two  of  the  theses  selected  for  diacuaHion,  so  as  to  be  (joalified  to 
take  part  in  such  discutision.  He  also  has  to  prepare  a  bibliographical  list  ol  the 
literature  on  some  other  subject.  The  selei^tion  of  the  50  students  whose  theses  are 
to  be  read  and  disousseil  mainly  depends  on  the  rejjorts  of  the  teachers  in  the  pre- 
vious half  year,  i.  e.,  the  teachers  in  anatomy  and  histology;  those  who  have  done 
best  in  those  subjec^ts  being  selected.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  time  ol  the  ye*r 
when  the  Commission  was  in  America  was  too  early  for  us  to  be  present  at  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  any  of  these  theses,  as  they  do  not  begin  until  March.  I  am, 
however,  assured  that  they  have  been  a  great  success.     ( P.  149. ) 

To  my  mind,  two  of  the  most  striking  points  about  the  laboratory  instruction  of  all 
kinds  in  the  States  are  the  energy  and  activity  dwplaye<l  by  the  teachers,  their  earnest 
endeavor  to  do  their  utmost  without  sparing^  themselves,  and  the  detenotnatisa  of 
the  students  to  be  taught.  I  do  not  think  it  is  only  because  the  practical  work  counts 
in  their  final  examination  that  the  men  attend  and  work  steadily,  but  because  they 
want  to  get  their  money's  worth;  they  have  come  to  the  university  to  be  educated 
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for  the  medical  profession,  and  the  stimolus  of  want  of  means  spurs  on  a  large  num- 
ber, with  the  net  result  that  the  class  as  a  whole  attends  well,  works  well,  and  in 
consequence  soon  beoomes  thoroughly  interested  in  what  must  interest  everyone — 
the  discoveriee  of  sci^ice.  This  system  of  concentration  can  only  be  carried  out  effi- 
ciently  when  the  whole  of  the  instruction  has  been  planned  out  carefully  beforehand 
and  every  detail  of  the  daily  working  thought  out  and  provided  for  in  advance;  this 
'  is  done'at  Harvard  by  providing  for  every  pair  of  students  a  complete  set  of  all  the 
appcmitua  that  can  possibly  be  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  course  of  experi- 
ments. The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  made  in  the  workshop  of  the  laboratory  by 
a  skilled  mechanician,  and  has  been  devised  by  Professor  Porter  with  an  especial 
desire  to  combine  efficiency  with  cheapness. 

In  all  American  laboratories,  laboratory  servants  are  very  scarce,  so  that  in  ever>^ 
possible  way  labor-saving  appliances  are  used;  at  the  end  of  each  experiment  the 
students  have  to  put  away  their  apparatus,  clean  up  their  places,  and  leave  every- 
thing ready  for  the  next  day,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  man  should 
be  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  with  all  that  he  can  possibly  require. 

This  deficiency  of  laboratory  servants  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  has 
contributed  to  force  the  teachers  so  to  arrange  their  laboratory  work  that  each  stu- 
dent should  have  his  own  place  and^his  own  set  of  material  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  of  his  attendance  at  that  particular  course.     (P.  153. ) 

If  it  were  possible  to  differentiate  the  students  at  the  outset  it  would  largely  do 
away  with  what  to  my  mind  is  the  weakness  of  the  American  system,  viz,  that  the 
democratic  idea  assumes  an  equality  in  the  students,  and  therefore  the  same  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  all— the  same  lectures,  the  same  recitations,  the  same  laboratory  work. 
All  are  supposed  to  go  the  same  pace,  which  can  not,  therefore,  be  the  pace  of  the 
quickest,  so  that,  although  the  system  may  mean,  and  I  believe  does  result  in  a  lev- 
eling up  of  the  lowest  class,  it  must  at  the  same  time  mean  a  leveling  down  of  the 
highest  class.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

At  the  Harvard  Medical  hschool  a  new  experiment  has  just  been  instituted  with 
respect  to  the  medical  curriculum  in  the  fourth  year.  The  object  of  this  experiment 
is  to  enable  those  students  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  specialists  or  teachers  in 
any  department  of  medicine,  and  do  not  intend  to  practice  medicine,  to  spend  their 
last  year  in  elective  courses,  and  still  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  D.  The  new  course 
of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the  first  three  years  are  devoted  to  prescribed  work  and 
the  fourth  year  entirely  to  elective  courses.  These  elective  courses  consist  of 
advanced  teaching  in  the  various  departments  of  medical  study,  and  as  far  as  anatomy 
and  physiology  are  concerned  are  divided  under  the  headings,  anatomy,  histology, 
histology  of  the  nervous  system,  embryology,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry. 
Of  the  whole  group  of  electives  the  student  must  take  at  least  two  of  the  subjects 
and  must  obtain  credit  for  at  least  one  thousand  hours  of  work  during  the  year.  The 
student  is  intended  in  these  elective  courses  to  carry  out  if  possible  some  original 
research. 

Such  an  experiment  is  possible  in  the  States,  because  the  degree  of  M.  D.  does  not 
in  itself  give  the  right  to  practice  medicine;  that  is  given  only  by  the  passing  of  the 
State  examination.  It  is  an  attempt  to  enable  a  man  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher 
in  some  special  scientific  subject  connected  with  medicine  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  the  nature  of  the  medical  curriculum  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
himself  more  efficient  in  the  subject  he  intends  to  teach.  In  the  States,  even  more 
than  in  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  professorship  in  such  sub- 
jects as  anatomy  and  physiology  without  a  medical  d^ree,  while  at  the  same  time 
this  very  experiment  indicates  a  desire  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  hospitals  for 
students  who  intend  to  take  up  such  a  teaching  career.  How  the  experiment  will 
turn  out  it  is  impoesible  at  present  to  say,  as  the  new  elective  curriculum  of  the  fourth 
year  only  begins  in  the  autumn  of  1905. 
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The  coorses  of  infltroction  in  most  of  the  ozuTeraities  last  from  the  beguming  of 
October  to  the  end  of  3iay.  *  *  *  Chica£x>  UniTersity  has  eterted  an  innovation 
which  is  at  present  in  the  experimraital  stage,  bat  is  consdered  so  faur  to  be  a  great 
success.  The  instruction  given  is  on  the  qoarter  system,  the  whole  year  being 
divided  into  aatnmn,  winter,  spring,  and  sommer  qoarters.  Each  is  abont  twelve 
weeks  in  length,  and  there  is  a  recess  of  one  week  between  the  end  of  each  qoarter 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  following,  except  that  there  is  no  interval  bbtween 
the  end  of  the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  the  sommer  qoarter,  and  there  is  a  recess 
of  one  month  at  the  close  of  the  sommer  qoarter.  All  of  these  qoarters  are  availaUe 
to  the  storlent  for  obtaining  credit,  hot  in  each  year  he  can  only  obtain  credit  doring 
three  qoarters.     (Pp.  154-155.) 

With  the  academic  coorse  reqoiring  foor  or  three  years  and  the  medical  ooorse  a 
forther  foor  years,  it  is  probably  eight  years  before  the  stodent  obtains  his  M.  D. 
degree,  which  means  if  he  enters  collie  at  18  years  of  age  that  he  is  26  years  old 
before  he  gets  his  degree.  The  length  of  time  reqoired  to  obtain  both  degrees  is 
recognized  as  a  drawback,  while  at  the  same  time  the  great  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
course  is  oniversally  acknowledged,  so  that  the  tendency,  to  my  mind,  in  the  States 
will  be  more  and  more  to  institote  a  combined  coorse  of  six  years  in  length,  which 
will  enable  the  stodent  to  obtain  his  academical  degree  at  the  end  of  foor  years  and 
his  medical  at  the  end  of  six — to  imitate,  in  fact,  the  system  in  vogne  in  England 
and  in  Canada.  This  system  is  already  in  working  order  in  the  more  western  oni- 
versities — Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Ann  Arbor.  The  teaching  of  homan  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  included  in  the  scientific  sobjects  for  the  scientific  degree.     ( P.  156. ) 

Teaching  appliances. 

Naturally  the  greater  number  of  subdivisions  of  the  preliminary  medical  scientific 
subjects  universally  found  in  America  than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain  necessitates  a 
greater  number  of  well-equipped  laboratories  and  a  greater  staff  of  teachers.  With 
respect  to  the  first  item — the  building  of  laboratories— the  activity  going  on  in  the 
States  makes  one  ashamed  of  one's  own  country.  Everywhere  one  has  the  feeling 
that  the  whole  country  is  so  impressed  with  the  desire  for  the  best  educational 
methods  that  whenever  new  buildings  are  required  the  money  is  forthcoming  for 
their  erection.  Either  it  is  given  by  a  munificent  donor,  or  is  left  by  will,  or  is 
obtained  from  the  past  alumni  and  the  general  public  by  the  exertions  of  the  presi- 
dent In  the  State  universities  matters  may  move  a  bit  more  slowly;  but  here,  too, 
new  buildings  arise  with  considerable  rapidity  at  the  demand  of  the  faculty.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  rooms  for  students  and  research  in  the  different 
departments  of  all  the  universities  visited;  it  is  suflScient  to  say  that  at  Harvard  and 
at  Philadelphia  University  it  was  felt  that  the  laboratories  for  the  preliminary  scien- 
tific mcilical  subjects  were  not  quite  up-to-date,  and  in  consequence  in  both  places 
palatial  buildings  are  arising  for  the  teaching  of  physiology,  pathology,  etc.  The 
building  at  Phila^lelphia,  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  be,  I  should  think,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  unless  the  Harvard  building  beats  it.  At  Chicago,  also,  there  is 
pra<^tically  unlimitcnl  space  for  buildings  and  also  an  unlimited  purse. 

All  the  lalK)ratories  are  fitted  with  electric  light  and  with  electric  power  and  com- 
plete telephone  arrangements,  so  that  every  department  can  communicate  with  every 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  world  at  large.     (Pp.  158-159.) 

Ck)nclxmon8. 

As  the  result  of  ray  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
America,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  In  our  medical  and  scientific  schools  separate  laboratories  with  a  separate  staff 
of  teachers  ought  to  be  provided  for  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  physiological 
chemistry,  experimental  psychology,  and  perhaps  neurology.     Such  laboratories 
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should  be  arranged  on  the  laboratory  unit  plan  and  fitted  up  throogfaont  with  elec- 
tric light,  electric  power,  and  telephones. 

2.  In  cases  where  there  w  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  whole  class  at  once, 
the  class  shoold  be  divided  into  sections  and  the  teaching  so  arranged  that  every 
student  has  his  place  to  himself  during  Uie  whole  of  that  coarse. 

3.  I  would  not  advocate  the  extreme  concentration  method  of  learning  a  subject, 
but  would  rather  spread  such  a  subject  as  physiology  (in  the  English  sense)  over  two 
years.  In  the  first  year  I  would  give  a  general  course  in  which  the  subject  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole  in  an  elementary  way,  taking,  therefore,  together  the  histolog- 
ical, chemical,  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  give  the  student  a 
good  general  view  of  the  subject  and  leaving  the  more  detailed  study  to  separate 
courses  in  the  second  year  in  the  separate  laboratories  of  histology,  physiological 
chemistry,  and  phyaology. 

4.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  histology  should  not  be  connected  with  embryology 
and  put  into  the  department  of  anatomy,  but  the  laboratories  of  histology  and  physio- 
logiod  chemistry  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  professor  of  phyaology,  the 
head  of  each  department  being  an  assistant  professor. 

5.  I  am  not  convinced  that  didactic  lectures  are  in  laiige  measure  a  mistake  and 
that  recitations  should  largely  take  their  place.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
system  of  seminars  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

6.  A  six  or  seven  years'  conjoint  course  for  the  academic  and  medical  degree  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  all  universities  the  preliminary  medical 
scientific  subjects  should  be  included  among  the  subjects  for  the  degree  in  arts  or 
sciences. 

7.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  taking  into  account  the  work  done  by  the 
student  during  the  term  in  his  examination.  There  are,  however,  so  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  owing  to  our  syftem  of  examination,  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  lay  much  stress  on  this  point     (P.  161.) 


KEPORT  OF   MR.  W.  P.  GBTJt^EB  ON    LEGAL   EDUCATIOX. 

**  The  law,"  Burke  wrote,  **  is  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invig- 
orate the  understanding  than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together."  The  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  take  a  degree  in  law  with  no  direct  inten- 
tion of  practicing  testifies  to  an  agreement  The  difficulty  of  teaching  law,  which 
differs  substantially  in  different  States,  necessitates  that  its  study  should  be  scientific, 
that  principles  should  be  exalted,  applications  treated  as  illustrations  and  not  as  sub- 
stantive rules.  Consequently  all  the  principal  schools  aim  to  induce  rather  a  wide 
knowledge  of  abiding  principles  than  a  minute  proficiency  in  ephemeral  practice. 
In  many  schools  courses  in  allied  subjects,' e.  g.,  economics,  ethics,  politics,  are  pop- 
ular, and  though  more  emphasis  is  laid  at  Oxford  on  jurisprudence  and  speculative 
topics  as  substantive  subjects,  yet  American  instruction  is  applied  so  systematically 
to  fundamentals  as  to  produce  Uttle  loss  in  the  educational  value  of  the  training. 

Even  more  obtrusively  American  law  schools  are  professional  schools.  Gradua- 
tion in  some  States  entitles  to  admission  to  practice  de  cursu,  in  others  the  statutory 
examination  is  unimportant  The  branches  are  undivided,  a  circumstance  of  great 
assistance  to  the  young  lawyer,  though  not,  I  think,  an  advantage  to  the  law  or  to 
the  client  Everywhere  admission  in  itself  is  cheap,  and  huge  numbers  qualify — 
e.  g.,  the  State  University  of  Michigan  has  900  law  students.  Harvard  650,  Yale  350. 
The  growth  of  demand  is  evidenced  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  law  school  has 
existed  only  some  three  years  (and  contains  now  96  students)  but  which  has  erected  a 
^lew  law  building  to  accommodate  500,  with  space  reserved  to  double  the  size  and  a 
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library  of  «eme  20,000  volumes.  Graduation  impliee  fitness  for  practioe  everywhere, 
and  a  notable  instance  of  tbe  public  respect  for  systematic  education  is  shown  by  the 
phenomenon,  strange  to  us,  that  a  distingoiebed  iaw'school  career  is  of  direct  pro- 
fessional advantage.  The  benefit  of  reading  in  cbamba«  or  service  as  articled  *oknk 
in  a  solicitor's  office  is  perhaps  undervalued,  but  in  modem  conditions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  -that,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  systematic  three- 
years'  instruction  in  such  schools  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  combination 
of  reading  and  office  work  practicable  within  that  time.  Three  years  is  littie  enough 
to  gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  law  adequate  for  professional  purposes,  ev^i  witii 
no  distraotion,  and  when  the  training  is  practical  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of 
the  student.    In  almost  all  States  the  articled  clerk  disi^paared  some  years  ago. 

The  atmosphere  of  legal  thought  among  the  students  is  notable.  Their  moot  courts 
and  law  clubs  are  conducted  with  perfect  seriousness,  and  almost  invariably  the  law 
school  is  spoken  of  as  an  example  of  keanncss  to  the  university.  Professional  profi- 
ciency and  «uocees  is  the  inducement,  for  little  emphasis  is  laid  on  examinations, 
which  are  applied  rather  as  periodic  tests  of  progress  than  as  intrinsically  Important.^ 
The  schools  are  graduate  (as  Harvard)  or  ondergntduate  (as  Michigan).  Previous 
graduation  in  arts  is  very  usual  even  when  not  required.  It  is  because  there  is  a 
ipublic  opinion  for  and  professional  advantage  in  high  education  that  so  many  take 
two  courses,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  effects  of  the  system  will  not  be  apparent  for  years;  but  they  may  he  looked 
to  with  confidence  to  -counteract  the  tendency  to  prolixity  and  inaecuiacy  often 
apparent  in  American  advocacy,  and  the  neglect  of  etiquette  and  consequent  loss  in 
dignity  sometimes  noticeable.  The  court,  e.  g.,  of  his  honor.  Judge  Elliott,  of  Min- 
nesota, is  an  example  of  admirable  legal  decorum  and  of  the  possibilities  of  personal 
influence  by  judges  imbued  with  legal  reverence  by  these  methods. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  two:  The  English  system  of  text-books  and  lectures 
and  the  **case"  system,  pure  or  modified.  The  latter  was  inaugurated  by  Harvard, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  innovation  so  dangerous  that  the  Boston  Law  School  was 
started  by  the  practicing  lawyers  of  the  city,  and  at  first  drew  off  more  than  half  the 
Harvard  men.  Since  that  date  the  new  method  has  consistently  gained  ground,  and 
was  finally  vindicated  recently,  when  the  Boston  school,  in  self-preservation,  adopted 
the  system  it  was  formed  to  oppose. 

Yale  and  a  few  other  schools  cling  to  English  methods,  but  for  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that  the  '^case"  system  is  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  word  is  used  only  for  convenience,  but  as  the  method  is  distinctive  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  the  American  objection  to  its  employment.  The  student,  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  law,  is  set  down  to  a  collection  of  cases,  e.  g.,  on  contract,  made  by 
the  professor  and  arranged  in  topics  chronologically.  There  is  no  headnote  or 
excursus.  In  every  subject  the  same  method  is  employed,  the  cases  being  selected, 
not  for  intrinsic  authority  but  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  principles.  In  this  wfcy 
admirable  collections  have  been  made,  suc^  jsus  Professor  Ames's  (of  Hansard)  on 
trusts  and  Professor  Kirch  way's  (of  Columbia)  on  mortgages. 

The  student  -prepares  a  certain  number  of  cases,  endeavorii^  to  discover  their 
meaning,  and  aaaisting  his  preparation  by  reference  to  iext-books.  In  class  the  pro- 
fessor calls  on  some  one  to  give  a  verbal  synopsis  of  the  ease.  Discussion  follows,  the 
professor  calling  on  various  students,  and  endeavoring  to  elicit  all  the  law  which  the 
case  can  suggest.  Ckeses  are  lai^ge,  few  can  take  active  part  in  any  one,  but  the  con- 
stant question  and  answer  and  the  necessity  for  personal  -thon^it  keep  intesest  keen. 
A  wonderful  amount  of  law  is  evolved  from  an  apparently  unfertile  example,  and 
principles  so  dug  out  leave  an  almost  ineffaceable  impression.  It  is  in  this  system 
(that  the  American  student  :finds  his  substitute  for  work  in  chambers. 

The  personal  qualities  demanded  from  the  teacher  are  very  high.  **  Some  one's 
bound  to  be  tired  after  a  class,"  said  Professor  Ames;  **  if  it  isn't  the  teacher,  it's 
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tibe  stodentft."  Applied  to  some  branches  this  catechetical  metiiod  is  ezceediagly 
difficult.  It  is,  of  couise,  impoBsible  to  hnrry  on.  The  full  coarse  must  be  tak^n  to 
pursue  the  method  over  all  the  essential  saljjeots.  In  exoeptiooal  cases  briUiance 
may  be  retarded,  bat  for  the  mass  nothing  can  be  oonoeived  mere  stdiixulating  <ir  a 
jBore  vahiable  professional  traiaing. 

These  two  points  must  be  emphasized  when  any  question  arises  of  application  to 
England:  That  the  catechetical  system  is  only  practici^^  when  three  yeais  are 
devoted  •exchisively  to  law,  and  when  professional  snooesB  is  sobetitoted  for  exami- 
Bation  soooeas  as  the  goal  in  the  mind  of  teacher  and  tac^ht 

It  is  believed  that  a  drawback  to  the  *'case''  system  pare  is  the  possibility  of  legal 
disgust  in  the  mind  of  the  novice  set  down  to  the  study  of  apparently  insigmficant 
iUastratiens,  and  the  loss  of  time  consequent  on  an  insufficient  giasp  of  elementary 
iaote  of  legal  ppocedure  and  coherency.  In  most  law  sdiools  HarvaFd  methods  have 
been  modified  ater  adoption  by  a  preliminary  coarse  of  lectores  and  reading  in  legal 
principles  and  practice.  Time  is  saved  and  a  troe  conceptioQ  resnlts  more  easily,  I 
think,  in  this  way. 

The  '' elective  aystem,"  though  practically  universal,  is  not  in  law  of  moeh  prac- 
tical importance.  The  time  is  so  short  and  the  necessary  oonrses  eo  many  that  the 
«todent*fl  choice  is  confined  within  small  limits.  Specialieaiion  is,  however,  assisted 
materially  thereby. 

Practice  courts  at  many  schools  receive  much  prominence.  The  system  has 
been  most  fully  developed  at  Michigan  by  Professor  Hutchins  and  Professor  Bogle, 
where,  in  one  course,  transactions  previously  arranged  by  the  professor  are  con- 
ducted by  students  in  such  a  numner  as  to  leave  doubtful  both  facte  -aod  law.  There 
is  advice  on  evidence,  delivery  of  pleadings,  and  trial  in  due  form.  It  is  certainly 
the  fact  that  throughout  exist  gravity  and  seriousness.  Personally  I  ^ould  be 
inclined  to  -call  the  elaboration  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time,  but  stndesits 
oertainly  acquire  thereby  a  minirte  knowledge  of  procedure.  Similar  practical 
methods  are  in  use  for  conveyancing. 

Moot  clubs,  study  clubs,  and  law  clubs  exist  in  connection  with  almost  every 
sohooL  Their  value  is  great  The  student  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  law  which 
induces  all  the  keenness  that  tradition  and  opinion  afrogate  to  it 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  calls  for  no  special  remark.  To  grade  them  to  some 
extent  is  usual,  e.  g.,  contracts  come  early  and  truste  late.  But  these  matters  are 
of  relative  unimportance,  thom^h  considerable  ingenuity  is  dK>wn  in  the  combinations 
of  courses.    *    ♦    ♦ 

In  the  United  States  there  are  very  many  universities,  almost  all  with  a  law  school. 
In  addition,  there  are  public  or  private  law  schools  of  size  in  all  the  large  towns. 
The  revival  of  law  in  England  is  only  recent,  and  now  a  very  little  is  being  done. 
Our  provincial  law  students'  societies  are  often  admirable,  but  it  is  not  well  that 
atodents  e^uld  have  to  work  out  their  salvation  quite  alone  and  be  unable,  usually, 
to  obtain  any  systematic  legal  instruction.  The  law  society's  scheme,  just  started,  is 
a  forward  step,  but  shows  littie  sign,  and,  indeed,  is  constitutionally  unable  to  ^  far 
in  the  direction  of  providing  thorough  and  scientific  legal  oduoation.  That  is  not 
within  its  scope  under  present  conditions. 

It  is  to  the  £120,000  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general  and  to  the  schemes  of 
the  University  of  London  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  results  of  American  experience. 
The  lectures  of  the  inns  of  court  are  no  doubt  intrinsically  valuable  and  capably 
conducted.  But  as  legal  education  they  are  not  merely  useless  but  damaging,  for 
they  create  the  impression  that  by  them  bar  students  are  ^tted  for  their  profession. 
Their  effect  is  to  lull  the  legal  conscience  of  those  responsible  for  providing  legal 
education  and  of  those  desirous  of  receiving  it  They  suggest  incompletely  trains  of 
thought  which  followed  lead  to  success  at  bar  examinations.  To  these  examinations 
they  are  directed,  and  a  thoughtful  mind  may  discern  in  them  *'  a  collateral  relation- 
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ehip"  to  legal  education.  But  for  the  average  student  they  are  neither  systematic 
nor  adequate,  and  in  effect  misleading.  From  the  English  bar  and  the  council  of 
legal  education  some  better  thing  is  expected. 

To  my  mind  I  the  American  system,  recognized  as  the  most  adequate  invented  for 
teaching  law  as  a  profession,  suggests  the  following  course,  which  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit for  their  consideration: 

A  central  school  of  law  should  be  established  in  London,  with  a  mmimum  three 
years*  course,  conducted  by  professors  who  have  been  successful  practicing  lawyers 
and  possess,  in  addition,  suitable  scholarly  qualifications.  Daily  attendance  should 
be  demanded  similar  to  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  examinations  held  fre- 
quently (say  three  times  a  year),  and  a  degree  granted  on  the  results  of  all  previous 
examinations.  The  instruction  should  be  m  scientific  law,  but  adapted  to  profes- 
sional standards.  The  standard  of  admission  should  be  that  of  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship examination  at  Oxford,  with  a  liberal  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  aim  to  combine 
education  with  professional  efficiency — ^an  efficiency  which  should  include  scientific 
as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  law. 

Graduates  could  suitably  but  not  necessarily  be  excused  all  bar  or  law  society's 
examinations  precedent  to  the  final.  Other  conditions  for  a  call  to  the  bar  need  in 
no  particular  be  changed,  nor  would  the  inns  of  court  forfeit  any  control  over  their 
members.  Students  attending  the  school  and  intending  to  become  solicitors  should 
count  their  three  years  of  attendance  against  that  period  of  their  articles.  The 
entrance  examination  should  have  the  effect  of  matriculation  at  London  University 
in  reducing  the  articles  by  a  year.  Consequently  a  graduate  would  have  but  one 
year's  articles  to  serve  subsequently.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  later  courses  should 
be  elective,  so  as  to  provide  for  imperial  as  well  as  English  needs. 

Fees  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  no  residential  qualification  be  demanded. 
Adequate  reference  and  lending  libraries  for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  students 
should  be  provided.  The  lending  portion  is  the  more  important,  as  the  inns  of 
court  and  the  law  society's  libraries  are  available  for  their  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  school  would  be  regulated  by  the  financial  considerations 
of  its  inauguration.  But  that  the  inns  of  court,  the  law  society,  London  University, 
and  the  Clifford's  Inn  Trustees  could  not  provide  or  procure  adequate  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  a  beginning  is  incredible;  that  these  bodies,  proud  as  they  may  be  of 
their  traditions  and  responsibilities,  would  not  be  too  proud  to  deny  satisfaction  to 
the  great  need  that  exists  is,  to  my  mind,  certain.  A  joint  board  of  trustees,  a  joint 
council  supervising  the  operations  of  the  faculty,  is  an  idea  not  too  subtle  to  assume 
practical  form  from  a  display  of  legal  ingenuity  far  less  profound  than  is  required  to 
prove  its  impossibility. 

Considering  the  example  of  America  in  systematic  instruction,  the  conjunction  of 
opportunities  now  awaiting  seizure,  the  concourse  arrived  or  available  of  eager 
students  from  every  part  of  the  Empire,  some  step  must  surely  be  taken.  The 
importance,  national  and  international,  of  scientific  legal  education  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  fortifies  the  Empire  by  the  spread  of  political  knowledge.  It 
induces  international  amity  by  the  advancement  of  fundamental  aims.  It  will  do 
more  to  promote  these  ends  than  a  hundred  treaties.  By  substantial  unity  of  ideal, 
not  by  irrelevant  divei^nces  of  practice,  we  may  best  measure  the  possibilities  of 
intelligent  national  cooperation.     (Pp.  194-197. ) 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  mention  certain  requirements  in  order  to  practice 
medicine,  and  in  some  States  the  medical  examining  boards  are  allowed  to  make 
additional  regulations,  particularly  as  to  what  medical  schools  shall  be  regarded  as 
reputable  and  under  what  conditions  the  licenses  of  other  States  shall  be  recognized. 
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The  regulations  here  given  have  heen  obtained  mainly  from  the  published  statutes 
of  the  various  States,  and  are  brought  down  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible  (some  of 
them  for  the  year  1905),  but  frequently  the  statutes  are  not  published  until  several 
months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State  legislatures.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  the  frequent  changes  made  in  the  requirements,  the  name  of  the  secretary 
of  a  State  medical  board  in  each  State  has  been  given,  to  whom  application  for 
information  may  be  made  by  persons  desiring  medical  licenses.  • 

It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  mention  the  usual  requirements  that  the 
applicant  for  a  license  shall  be  21  years  of  age  and  shall  have  a  good  moral  character. 

The  laws  of  many  of  the  States  provide  for  the  recognition  of  licenses  of  other 
States  under  certain  conditions,  but  frequently  the  medical  boards  have  not  made 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  such  interchange  of  licenses. 

A. — Classificatiox.  ^^ 

The  requirements  may  be  arranged  in  six  groups,  as  follows: 

I.  Examination,  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
general  education,  are  required  in  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
Wisconsin — 11.  * 

II.  Examination  and  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  school  are  required  in 
Cahfomia,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky, o  Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming — 22. 

III.  Examinatioa  and  medical  diploma  are  required  in  Arizona,  ^  Connecticut, 
Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island — 4. 

IV.  Examination  only  is  required  in  Alabama,  <^  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Kansas, << 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota, ^^  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia— 12. 

V.  Examination  or  recognized  diploma  is  required  in  Colorado,  Indian  Territory, 
and  Nevada — 3. 

VI.  Diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  school  is  required  in  New  Mexico — 1. 

B. — Brief  Synopsis. 

Alabama, — An  examination  is  required  before  the  State  board  of  medical  exam- 
iners or  an  examination  and  a  recognized  diploma  before  one  of  the  county  boards 
(fee  $10).  No  examination  in  major  surgery  is  required  if  such  branch  is  not  to  be 
practiced.  (Law  as  amended  February  26, 1903.)  Chairman  of  State  board  of  med- 
ical examiners.  Dr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Alaska, — No  requirement  except  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  by  itinerant  phy- 
sicians. 

Arizona, — The  requirements  are  (1)  a  medical  diploma,  (2)  an  examination,  and 
(3)  residence  in  Arizona.  No  provision  for  accepting  licenses  of  other  States.  Fee 
$10  in  addition  to  $2  at  time  of  making  application.  (Act  approved  March  19, 1903. ) 
Secretary,  Dr.  Andl  Martin,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arkansas, — An  examination  only  is  required  (fee  $10).  No  provision  for  recogni- 
tion of  certificates  of  other  States.  (Acts  of  February  17  and  March  24,  1903.) 
Secretary,  Dr.  J.  P.  Runyon,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Calif amia. — An  examination  is  required  and  the  applicant  must  have  graduated 

a  But  stodenta  of  Kentucky  medical  colleges  graduating  prior  to  September  1, 1907,  and  making 
application  for  a  license  prior  to  January,  1906,  shall  be  licensed  without  examination. 

b  And  residence  in  Arizona. 

t'But  if  the  examination  is  before  a  county  board,  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college  is  also 
required. 

«( And  attendance  on  four  courses  of  lectures. 
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from  a  medical  college  havinf^  reqturements  equal  to  thoee  prescribed  by  the  Aaso- 
ciadoa  of  American  Medical  CoUi^ee.  Fee  ^.  The  certi£cate8  of  other  States 
with  eqiail  etaDdards  may  be  accepted.  (Act  of  Feinuary  27, 1901. )  Secretary,  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Tisdale,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Cblorado, — ^All  applicants  for  a  lic^ise  most  pass  an  examination  or  mast  possess 
such  edncational  qualifications  as  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners  may  deem 
necessary:  ^^  Provided,  however  ^  That  at  no  time  shall  said  schedule  for  graduates  after 
January  1,  1900,  specify  the  attendance  upon  less  than  four  full  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  four  separate  years  in  a  n^mtable  medical  school.''  The  board  requires  that 
all  applicants  exempted  from  examination  shall  be  graduates  of  reco^iied  medical 
collies,  and  in  order  to  be  reoognuEed  by  the  board  a  medical  college  must  require 
for  matriculation  graduation  from  a  high  school  havinc^  a  four  years'  course,  or 
equivale^ypreliminary  attainments,  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  four 
medical  Mns  must  not  be  less  than  3,600,  and  there  must  be  ample  laboratory  and 
hospital  facilities.  Each  applicant  must  pay  a  lee  of  $25,  two-fifths  of  whidi  are 
returned  if  the  iioense  is  not  gianted.  (Act  approved  April  20,  1905.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  S.  D.  Van  Meter,  1723  Tremont  street,  Denver,  Cola 

CormecticuL — The  requirements  are  an  examination  and  a  diploma  of  a  legally 
incorporated  college  (fee  |15).  Certificates  issued  by  other  State  boards  may  be 
accepted.  (General  Statute^  revision  of  1902,  and  act  of  1903. )  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Tnttle,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Delaware,— An  applicant  for  a  license  must  have  a  competent  common  school  edu- 
cation and  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college,  must  have  studied  medicine  four  years 
and  taken  three  regular  courses  of  lectures  prior  to  graduation,  and  must  pass  an 
examination  (lee  $10,  whicli  shall  be  returned  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  the  examin- 
ation). The  certificates  of  other  States  with  equal  standards  may  be  accepted  (fee 
in  such  cases  being  $50).  (Acts  of  April  18,  1895,  and  March  16,  1899. )  Secretary, 
Dr,  P.  W,  Tomlinson,  Wilmington,  DeL 

District  of  Columbia. — The  requirements  are  an  examination  and  a  medical  diploma 
after  study  of  medicine  three  years  if  the  diploma  was  granted  prior  to  June  30, 1898, 
or  four  years  if  granted  after  that  date  (fee  $10).  Certificates  of  other  States  may  be 
f.ccepted  under  certain  conditions.  (Act  of  June  3,  1896.)  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Woodward,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida. — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college  (fee  $10).  No 
provision  for  recognition  of  certificates  of  (Aher  States.  (Acts  of  May  17,  1895,  and 
May  4,  1899.)    Secretary,  Dr.  J.  D.  Fernandez,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Georgia. — Examination  and  graduation  from  a  medical  school  requiring  not  less 
than  three  courses  of  six  months  each  (fee  $10) ;  but  not  more  than  two  courses  shall 
be  required  of  anyone  who  graduated  prior  to  April  1,  1895.  Certificates  of  other 
States  may  be  accepted,  (Acts  of  December  12,  1894,  and  August  13,  1904.)  Secre- 
tary-, Dr.  F.  D.  Patterson,  Cuthl>ert,  Ga. 

Hawaii. — Licenses  are  granted  after  examination  (fee  $10).  No  provision  for  the 
acceptance  of  certificates  of  other  State  examining  boards.  (Revised  Laws,  1905.) 
Dr.  C.  B.  Wood,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Idaho. — The  requirements  are  a  diploma  from  a  college  of  medidne  in  good  stand- 
ing and  an  examination  (fee  $^).  (Act  of  March  3,  1899.)  Secretary',  Dr.  J.  L. 
Conant,  jr.,  Genesee,  Idaho. 

Illinois. — An  examination  and  a  diploma  of  a  reoogniaed  medical  college  (fee  of 
$10  is  charged  for  examination,  and  $5  for  a  certificate  if  issued).  Certificates  of 
other  States  may  be  accepted.  (Rev.  Stat.,  1899.)  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  A.  Egan, 
Springfield,  HI. 

Indian  Territory. — An  examination  is  requireil  (fee  $10),  or  a  diploma  of  a  recog- 
nized medical  college  (fee  $1),  but  no  diploma  issued  after  July  1,  1904,  shall  be 
approved  unless  issued  by  a  medical  college  requiring  for  admission  an  examination 
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in  mil  the  oommon  bnmches  and  the  higher  mathematics,  and  leqairing  an  attendanee 
on  foor  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each  in  separate  calendar  years.  No  provioon 
lor  Tseifxrocity  of  licensure.  (Act  <d  Oongrefls  approyed  April  2S,  1904. )  Secretary 
for  central  district,  Dr.  B.  W.  Ckldwell,  Hugo,  Ind.  T. 

Indiana. — Dtpk>ma  of  a  reputable  medical  college  and  an  examination  (fee  $25). 
OertificateB  of  other  States  may  be  acoepled.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  T.  Gott,  Grawfords- 
TiUe,  Ind. 

JowcL — Ezaminatixm  and  a  diploma  of  a  recognised  medical  collfige  requiring 
attendance  upon  loor  couraes  of  at  least  twenty-mx  weeks  eacdi  (fee  $10).  Certifi- 
cates of  other  States  may  be  accepted  (lee  $50).  (Annotated  sopplemeot  to  the 
Code,  1902,  chapter  17;  and  amendsient  of  Mardi  15,  1901.)  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  F. 
K^medy,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kanaat. — ^Applicants  who  have  studied  medicine  iour  periods  of  ^ix  months  each 
are  lioesaed  after  an  examination  (fee  $15),  or  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  be  licensed  an  a  diploma  of  a  repntafale  medical  college  (fee  $10).  Oertificatea 
of  other  States  may  be  aooepied.  (Act  of  March  22, 1901.)  Under  date  of  March 
20,  1903,  the  Staie  board  annonnced  that,  ''No  registration  will  be  made  on  diplomas 
or  certificates  £rom  other  State  boards."     Secretary,  Dr.  G.  F.  Johnston,  Lakin,  Kane. 

Kentucky. — Diploma  of  a  reputable  medical  college  and  an  examination  (fee  $10), 
bat  '*all  Btadents  who  are  nuUncalated  in  any  medical  or  osteopathic  college  in  this 
Commonwealth  on  or  before  February  1,  1904,  and  shall  have  graduated  prior  to 
September  1,  1907,  and  make  application  to  the  board  prior  to  January,  1908,  shall 
veoeive  certificates  without  examination."  (Oarroirs  Statutes,  1903,  chap.  85,  arL  1, 
and  amendment  of  1904. )    Secretary,  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormadE,  Bow  ting  Green,  Ky. 

Lomtmna. — ^The  requirements  are  (1)  '*afair  primary  edocatioii,"  (2)  a  diploma 
of  a  recognised  medical  college,  and  (3)  an  examination.  The  fee  for  examination 
is  $10,  one-half  to  be  returned  if  no  certificate  is  granted,  and  there  is  an  additional 
fee  of  $1  Umt  a  certificate.  No  provision  for  reeogniEing  licenses  of  other  States. 
(Act  approved  July  4,  1894.)  Secretar>',  Dr.  F.  A.  Larue,  624  Gmvier  street.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

MaiB£. — The  requirements  are  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  ocdlege  and  an 
examination  (fee  $10).  Certificates  of  odier  i^mtes  may  be  accepted.  (Rev.  Stat, 
19(^.)    Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  May  bury,  Saco,  Me. 

Maryland. — The  requirements  are  (1)  '*a  competent  common  school  education,'' 
(2)  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college  requiring  a  four  years'  course,  or  a  diploma  or 
license  conferring  full  right  to  pracdc-e  in  same  foreign  country,  and  (3)  an  exami- 
nation (fee  $20).  C^lificates  of  other  States  may  be  accepted.  (Act  approved 
April  11,  1902.)    Secprtary,  Dr.  J.  M.  Soott,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

MmsiochuMUs. — Applicants  for  license  must  pass  an  examinaticm  (lee  $20).  No 
provision  for  recognizing  certificates  of  other  States.  (Revised  laws,  January  1, 
1902.)    Secretary,  Dr.  E.  B.  Harvey,  State  iloose,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mkki§an. — The  applicant  for  a  certificate  shall  (1)  ha^^e  '^a  dipkmia  from  a 
Kcpgaiaed  and  re^yatable  high  sdiool,  academy,  college,  or  viiversity  liaving  a 
classical  caiurf>e,''  or  shall  pass  a  preBminary  examination;  and  (2)  he  eiiall  be 
a  graduate  of  a  recogniaed  medical  college  having  at  least  a  iour  years'  course  of 
aeven  months  each;  and  (3)  he  shall  pass  an  examination.  The  iee  is  $25,  except 
to  graduates  of  an  approved  medical  sdiool  in  Michigan,  who  pay  $K)  Qnly.«  Cer- 
tificates of  other  Sttfbes  may  be  acce^ited.  (Act  apfvoved  June  9,  1S03. )  Secretary, 
Dr.  B.  D.  UsErison,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Mmneaatfu — The  requirements  vr^  attendance  at  a  recognized  medical  college  dur- 
ing lonr  fnU  oonraes  cdf  twenty-six  weeks  each,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  year,  and 
an  examinatioa  (fee  %1^).    Provision  for  recognition  of  other  Bute  lioensee.     ( Aets 

a  students  re^ietered  in  approved  medical  colleges  of  Michigan  on  January  1,  1905,  phaU  not  be 
required  to  stand  the  examination.— Amendment  of  June,  1905.  y-^  j 
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of  April  22,  1895,  and  April  18, 1905.)  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  J.  Ringnell,  Andrus  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Missimppi. — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  110.25).  (Chapter  104,  Annotated 
Code  of  1892. )    Secretary,  Dr.  J.  F.  Hunter,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Missouri. — The  requirements  are  satisfactory  preliminary  qualifications  and  an 
examination  (fee  $15).  Provision  for  recognizing  the  certificates  of  other  States. 
But  students  matriculated  prior  to  March  12,  1901,  shall  be  granted  a  license  on 
presentation  of  a  diploma  of  any  medical  college  of  Missouri  (fee  $15).  (Law  as 
amended  April  10,  1905. )     Secretary,  Dr.  W.  F.  Morrow,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Montana. — The  requirements  are  an  examination  (fee  $15),  and  a  diploma  of  a 
recognized  medical  college,  and  if  graduated  since  July  1,  1898,  attendance  upon  four 
courses  of  at  least  six  months  each.  Certificates  of  other  States  may  he  accepted. 
(Act  of  February  23,  1903.)    Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Riddell,  Helena,  Mont 

Nebraska. — ^An  examination  and  diploma  of  a  medical  school  in  good  standing,  and 
which  requires  a  preliminary  examination  for  admission  and  attendance  on  four 
courses  of  six  months  each,  but  the  requirement  of  four  years  shall  not  apply  to  those 
who  graduated  prior  to  August,  1898.  Fee  for  a  license  to  graduates  of  medical  col- 
leges in  Nebraska  $10,  to  all  others  $25.  (Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  sees. 
941^-9433. )    Secretary,  Dr.  George  H.  Brash,  Beatrice,  NebV. 

Nevada. — Certificates  are  granted  to  graduates  of  recognized  medical  colleges;  also 
to  graduates  of  other  medical  colleges  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  Fee  for 
certificate  $25.    Secretary,  Dr.  S.  L.  Lee,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire. — The  requirements  are  a  high  school  education,  attendance  on 
four  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each  in  a  registered  medical  school,  graduation 
from  a  registered  medical  school  or  a  license  to  practice  in  some  foreign  country,  and 
an  examination  (fee  $10).  Certificates  of  other  States  having  equal  standards  may 
be  accepted.  (Act  of  1897  as  amended  April  2,  1903.)  Holders  of  diplomas  of 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  issued  between  the  enactment  of  the  medical  law  in 
March,  1897,  and  January  1,  1903,  may  receive  a  license  on  presentation  of  the 
diploma.     Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Morrison,  Concord,  N.  H. 

New  Jersey. — The  requirements  are  (1)  graduation  from  a  high  school  having  a 
course  of  four  years,  or  an  equivalent  academic  education;  (2)  graduation  from  a 
medical  college  recognized  by  the  board,  or  a  license  to  practice  in  some  foreign 
country;  (3)  attendance  upon  four  courses  of  at  least  seven  months  each  prior  to 
receiving  the  medical  degree,  and  (4)  an  examination  (fee,  $25).  Applicants 
examined  and  licensed  by,  or  who  have  been  members  of,  examining  boards  of  other 
States  may  be  licensed  without  examination  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $50.  (Acta 
of  1894  and  1903.)    Secretaiy,  Dr.  E.  L.  B.  Godfrey,  Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico. — A  license  is  granted  on  the  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  school 
(fee,  $25).  Certificates  of  other  States  may  be  accepted.  (Act  of  Mar.  12,  1903.) 
Secretary,  Dr.  D.  B.  Black,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  York. — The  applicant  for  a  license  must  (1)  have  the  general  education 
required;  (2)  have  attended  four  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each;  (3)  have  gradu- 
ated from  a  registered  medical  college  or  hold  a  license  to  practice  in  some  foreign 
country,  and  (4)  must  pass  an  examination  (fee,  $25).  Certificates  of  other  States 
may  be  accepted.  (Chap.  661,  laws  of  1893  as  amended  in  1901  and  1902.)  H.  J. 
Hamilton,  education  department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina. — An  applicant  for  a  license  must  (1)  present  a  diploma  of  an 
approved  medical  college  or  a  license  to  practice  in  some  other  State,  and  (2)  pass  an 
examination  (fee,  $10).    (Act of  1899. )    Secretary,  Dr.  G.  W.  Preesly, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota. — Attendance  on  four  courses  of  eight  months  each,  diploma  of  a 
recognized  medical  college,  and  an  examination  (fee,  $20).  Certificates  of  other 
States  may  be  accepted.    Secretary,  Dr.  H.  M.  Wheeler,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Ohio. — High  school  education,  graduation  from  a  recognized  medical  college,  or 
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license  to  practice  in  some  foreign  country,  and  an  examination  (fee,  $25).  Certifi- 
cates of  other  States  may  be  accepted.  ( Bates'  Annotated  Statutes,  1903. )  Secretary, 
Dr.  Frank  Winders,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma. — Graduation  from  a  reputable  medical  college  and  an  examination  (fee, 
$5).     (Act  of  Mar.  12, 1903. )     Secretary,  Dr.  J.  W.  Baker,  Enid,  Okla. 

Oregon, — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $10),  but  applicants  who  have  been 
licensed  in  other  States  after  examination  may  be  excused  from  examination.  (Act 
approved  Feb.  17,  1903. )    Secretary,  Dr.  Byron  E.  Miller,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Pennsylvania. — The  requirements  are  (1)  a  competent  common  school  education; 
(2)  medical  diploma  (if  granted  after  July  1,  1895,  holder  must  have  studied  medi- 
cine four  years  and  attended  three  courses  of  lectures)  or  license  to  practice  in  some 
foreign  country,  and  (3)  an  examination  (fee,  $25).  Certificates  of  other  States  with 
equal  standards  may  be  accepted  (fee,  $15).  (Act  of  May  18,  1893.)  Secretary,  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PhUippines. — Diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college  and  an  examination  (fee, 
$15).     (Act  of  Dec  4,  1901.)     Secretary,  Dr.  R.  E.  L.  Newbeme,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Porto  Rico. — Diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college  and  an  examination  (fee,  $25). 
Certificates  granted  by  State  boards  after  examination  may  be  accepted.  Secretary; 
Dr.  Quevedo  Baez,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Rhode  Island. — A  certificate  may  be  granted  **to  any  reputable  physician*'  who 
passes  a  satisfactory  examination  (fee  for  the  examination,  $10,  "and  not  more  than 
$2  shall  be  charged  for  a  certificate").  (Law  as  amended  Nov.,  1901.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  G.  T.  Swarts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

South  Carolina. — An  examination  is  required,  and  to  be  eligible  to  examination  the 
applicant  must  have  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  a  teach- 
er's first-grade  certificate  and,  unless  graduated  prior  to  March  4,  1905,  must  have 
attended  four  courses  of  at  least  twenty-six  weeks  each  before  graduation .  Certificates 
of  other  States  with  equal  standards  may  be  accepted.  Fee  for  examination,  $10,  one- 
half  of  which  shall  be  returned  if  a  certificate  is  not  granted.  (Act  of  Mar.  4,  1905. ) 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  M.  Lester,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

South  Dakota. — An  applicant  must  present  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  medical 
college  which  requires  attendance  on  four  full  courses  of  six  months  each  and  muht 
pass  an  examination  (fee,  $20).  Certificates  of  other  States  may  be  accepted.  (Act 
approved  Mar.  5,  1903.)    Secretary,  Dr.  H.  E.  McNutt,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Tennessee. — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $10,  and  $5  additional  for  the  certifi- 
cate, if  granted).  Certificates  of  other  States  not  accepted.  (Act  approved  Apr.  22, 
1901.)    Secretaiy,  Dr.  T.  J.  Happell,  Trenton,  Tenn. 

Texas. — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $15).  Certificates  of  other  States  with 
equal  standards  may  be  accepted.  (Act  approved  Feb.  22,  1901.)  Secretary,  Dr. 
Thomas  T.  Jackson,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Utah. — A  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college  and  an  examination  are  required 
(fee,  $15).     (Act  of  1894.)    Secretary,  Dr.  R.  W.  Fisher,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vermont. — A  diploma  of  a  medical  college  recognized  by  the  board  and  an  examina- 
tion are  required  (fee,  $15),  but  certificates  of  other  States  with  equal  requirements 
may  be  accepted  without  examination.  (Public  acts  of  1904.)  Secretary,  Dr.  W. 
Scott  Nay,  UnderhUl,  Vt. 

l*irffinia. — An  examination  and  a  medical  diploma  are  required  (fee,  $10).  The 
board  may,  in  its  discretion,  accept  a  medical  diploma  and  a  certificate  grante<l, 
after  examination,  by  another  State  board.  (Pollard's  Annotated  Code,  1904,  sec. 
1747.)    Secretary,  Dr.  R.  S.  Martin,  Stuart,  Va. 

Washington. — An  applicant  must  pass  an  examination  (fee,  $25),  and  must  have 
graduated  from  a  medical  college  having  at  least  a  four  years'  course.  Certificates  of 
other  States  not  acc?pted.  (Act of  Feb.  18,  1901,  amended  in  1905.)  Secretary,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Sharpies,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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West  Mrginia. — An  applicant  ior  a  license  must  pass  an  examination  (fee,  $10). 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Barbee,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin. — To  secure  a  license  the  applicant  must  pass  an  examination  and  mttst 
be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  medical  college  requiring  at  least  lour  courses  of  seven 
months  each  in  separate  calendar  years  and  **a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to 
that  necessary  for  entnince  to  the  junior  class  of  an  accredited  high  school,  including 
a  one  year's  course  in  Latin,  and  that  shall  after  the  year  1906  require  ior  admission 
to  such  school  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  of  this  State. ''  The  examination  fee  shall  not  exceed  |1§,  with  $5  addi- 
tional for  a  license  issued.  Any  person  licensed  by  another  State  board  requiring  an 
equal  standard  and  holding  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  medical  college  may  be 
licensed  without  examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  |25.  (Act  approved 
May  22, 1903.)    Secretary,  Br.  F.  A.  Forsbeok,  121  Wisconsin  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wyoming. — Every  applicant  for  a  certificate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  r^rtthurly 
chartered  medical  college  recognized  by  the  State  board  of  health  or  the  State  board 
of  medical  examiners  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  he  shall  pass  an  exam- 
ination  (fee,  $25).  Certificates  of  other  States  with  equal  standards  may  be 
accepted.    <Act  approved  Feb.  15, 1905- )     Secretary,  Dr.  S.  B.  Miller,  Laramie,  Wyo. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

A.  — Classification. 

I.  An  examination,  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  dental  school,  and  a  high  school 
education  are  required  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — 8. 

II.  An  examination  and  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  dental  school  are  required  in 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Illinois, «  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  ^  Nebraska,  * 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming— 24. 

III.  An  examination  and  a  dental  diploma  are  required  in  Idaho,''  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,''  and  the  Philippines — 6. 

lY.  An  examination  only  is  required  in  Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,''  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, <? Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia—15. 

V.  An  examination  or  a  recognized  diploma  is  required  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,* 
Michigan,  and  Tennessee — 4. 

B.— Brief  Srwopsift. 

Alabama. — An  examination  is  recjuiped  (fee,  $10).     Certificates  of  other  States  not 
accepted.     (Act  of  March  4,  190L)    Secretary,  Dr.  T.  P.  Whitby,  Selma,  Ala. 
Alaska. — No  rejiulation. 
Arizona. — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $25). 

a  If  applicant  is  not  a  ^aduate  of  a  recognized  dental  school, lie  must  have  graduated  from  a  repu- 
table medical  school,  or  have  practiced  dentistry  five  years. 

b  If  applicant  is  not  a  dental  graduate,  he  must  have  studied  or  pniotioed  dentirtry  flv©  yean. 

e  If  applieaait  Ls  not  a  dental  ^mduate.  he  mmt  kaye  had  three  Tettrs*  experieace  in  a  dental  office. 

dBut  the  lanv  of  South  Dakota  requJires  that  the  appUcant  must  haire  itudied  or  practlcod  dentistry 
three  years. 

«  A  high-school  education  is  also  required. 
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*'  SxcnoN  6.  So  person  shall  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the  Territorial  board 
of  examiners  who  shall  not — 

"  First  Famish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  graduated  from  a  reputable  dental 
college  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  must  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  College  Faculties. 

"Second.  Or  who  shall  have  graduated  from  a  high  school  or  similar  institution 
of  leanung  in  this  Territory  or  some  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
requiring  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  who  can  furnish  to  the  board  of  dental 
examiners  an  affidavit  containing  his  or  her  name,  the  name  of  his  or  her  preceptor, 
and  the  names  of  at  least  two  reputable  witnesses,  citified  to  before  a  notary  public, 
showing  that  he  or  she  has  completed  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  of  twelve 
months  each  with  a  licensed  practitioner  of  dentistry;  or 

*'  Third.  Can  furnish  to  said  board  of  dental  examiners  a  certificate  from  the  State 
board  of  dental  examiners,  or  similar  body  of  some  other  State  or  T^ritory  in  the 
United  States,  showing  that  he  or  she  has  been  a  licensed  practitioner  m  dentistry  in 
that  State  or  Twritory  for  at  least  five  (5)  years."  (Act  of  March  17,  1903. )  Prea- 
dent,  Dr.  William  G.  Lentz,  Pho^iix,  Ariz. 

Arkanms, — To  secure  a  license  to  practice  dentistry  the  applicant  must  pass  an 
examinaticm  (fee,  $5),  but  if  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental  college  ia  presented 
to  the  board  it  may,  in  its  discretion,  excuse  the  applicant  from  an  examination.  No 
provision  for  recognizing  licenses  of  other  States.  ( Act  of  May  23, 1901. )  Secretary, 
Dr.  A.  T.  McMillen,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

OaJifomia. — The  applicant  for  a  license  must  pass  an  examination.  (Fee,  $25). 
*'No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  examination  hy  the  State  board  of  dental  examiners 
who  shall  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  graduated  from  a  reputable 
dental  college,  which  must  have  been  indorsed  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners  of 
CaUfomia;  or  who  shall  not  have  graduated  from  a  high  school  or  similar  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  this  or  some  other  State  of  the  United  States,  requiring  a  three 
years*  course  of  study,  and  who  can  not  furnish  to  the  board  of  dental  examiners  an 
affidavit  containing  his  or  her  name,  the  name  of  his  or  her  preceptor,  and  the 
names  of  at  least  two  reputable  witnesses,  certified  to  in  the  State  of  California  before 
a  notary  public,  showing  that  he  or  she  has  completed  an  apprenticeship  of  four . 
years  of  twelve  months  each  with  a  licensed  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  the  State 
of  California,  or  can  not  furnish  to  said  board  of  examiners  a  certificate  from  the 
State  board  of  dental  examiners,  or  similar  body  of  some  other  State  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  he  or  she  has  been  a  licensed  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  that 
State  for  at  least  ^ve  years."  (Acts  approved  March  23,  1901,  and  March  20,  1903. ) 
Secretary,  Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  Jackson,  Amador  County,  Cal. 

Colorado. — The  requirements  are  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  dental  college  and 
an  examination.  ( Fee,  $10. )  ( Act  of  April  1 7, 1897. )  Secretary,  Dr.  M.  S.  Frai^r, 
407  Mack  Building,  Denver,  Col. 

Comiecticut. — "  Every  applicant  for  a  license  must  be  examined**  (fee,  $25),  and  **  no 
license  shall  issae  to  any  person  unless  he  shall  have  received  a  diploma  or  other 
sufficient  certificate  of  graduation  from  some  reputable  dental  college,  or  medical 
college,  conferring  a  dental  degree,  having  a  department  of  dentistry,  and  recognized 
""by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  or  unless  he  shall  have  spent  ^\q 
years  under  the  instruction  of  a  licensed  or  registered  dentist,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
bad  at  least  three  years*  continuous  practice  as  a  legally  qualified  dentist 

**The  dental  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  without  examination,  issue  a 
license  to  any  reputable  dentist  of  good  moral  character,  who  shall  have  been  in 
legal  practice  for  five  years  or  more  in  some  other  State  or  Territory,  upon  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  board  of  examiners,  or  a  like  board  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
such  dentist  was  a  practitioner,  certifying  to  his  competency,  and  that  he  is  a  repux 
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table  dentist  of  good  moral  character,  and  npon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $25  to  said 
commissioners."    (Act  approved  June  15, 1905.)    Recorder,  G.  M.  Griswold,  Hartford. 

Delatmre,— An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $10;  and  $1  for  a  certificate,  if  granted). 
The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  examiners  require  the  applicant  to  be  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  dental  college.  (Acts  of  March  31, 1885,  and  March  23, 1899. )  Secretary, 
Dr.  C.  R.  Jefferis,  Wilmington,  Del. 

District  of  Columbia. — A  certificate  is  granted  to  any  one  who  passes  a  satisfactory 
examination.  Fee  for  examination,  $10;  and  for  a  certificate,  $1.  The  certificate  of 
another  dental  board  may  be  accepted  after  the  holder  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  for  five  years.  (Acts  of  June  6,  1892,  and  February  5,  1904.) 
Secretary,  Dr.  Sheldon  G.  Davis,  607  Thirteenth  street  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida, — A  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental  college  and  an  examination  are  required 
(fee, $10).  Certificates  of  other  States  maybe  accepted.  (Rev.  Stat,  1892,  sec. 
829.)    Secr^ry,  Dr.  W.  G.  Mason,  Tampa,  Fla. 

G'eor^ria.—5'he  requirements  for  a  license  are  (l)an  examination  and  (2)  a  diploma 
from  a  dental  school  having  a  curriculum  equal  to  those  of  the  majority  of  dental 
schools  in  the  United  States,  or  a  license  from  some  other  State  board  (fee  $10). 
(Supplement  to  the  code,  1901. )    Secretary,  Dr.  D.  D.  Atkinson,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Hawaii. — A  certificate  is  granted  to  any  graduate  of  a  reputable  dental  college 
who  passes  an  examination  (fee,  $20).  (Act  approved  April  25,  1903.)  Secretary, 
Br.  M.  E.  Grossman,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Idaho. — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $25),  and  in  addition  the  applicant  must 
have  a  dental  diploma  or  a  certificate  from  some  other  State  board,  or  must  have 
three  years*  experience  in  a  dental  ofllce.  (Act  of  February  16,  1899.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  C.  E.  M.  Loux,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Illinois, — An  examination  is  required  of  all  applicants,  and  in  addition  the  appli- 
cant must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  dental  college  or  of  a  reputable  medical 
school,  or  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  actual  lawful  practice  of  dentistry  in  some 
other  State  or  country  for  five  consecutive  years  immediately  prior  to  the  application, 
and  must  have  the  necessary  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  board.  The  fee  for  the 
examination  is  $20,  and  for  the  license  $5  additional.  (Act  of  1905.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Reid,  1204  Trude  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Indian  Territory. — No  information  of  any  regulation  in  this  Territory. 

Indiana, — The  requirements  are  (1)  an  examination  (fee,  $20)  and  (2)  a  diploma 
of  a  dental  college  recognized^by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  or  aflS- 
davits  ''that  the  applicant  has  been  an  assistant  in  the  dental  office  of  a  reputable 
licensed  dentist  or  dentists  of  this  State  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  five  years." 
Certificates  of  other  States  may  be  accepted.  (Acts  of  1899  and  1903.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Henshaw,  Middletown,  Ind. 

Iowa, — ^The  requirements  are  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  dental  college  and  an 
examination  (fee,  $20).  (Act  of  April  16,  1900.)  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  D.  Brower,  Le- 
mars,  Iowa. 

Kansas. — An  examination  is  required  (fee,  $10)  or  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
college  recognized  by  the  board  (fee,  $5).  ''Residents  of  this  State  only  shall  be 
eligible  for  registration."  No  provision  for  recognizing  certificates  of  other  States. 
(Act  approved  February  24,  1903. )    Secretary,  Dr.  M.  I.  Hults,  Hutchinson,  Kans.* 

Kentucky. — An  examination  and  a  dental  diploma  are  required  (fee,  $20).  Certifi- 
cates of  other  States  not  recognized.  (Act  approved  March  17,  1904.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  C.  R.  Shacklette,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisiana, — ^The  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  practice  dentistry,  according  to  the 
board's  "  Rules  for  conducting  dental  examinations,"  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nized dental  school  and  must  pass  an  examination  (fee,  $25).  (Act  88  of  1900. )  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  L.  A.  Hubert,  137  Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Maine. —An  examination  is  required  for  a  license  ( fee,  $20 ) .    No  provision  for  recog- 
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nition  of  certificates  of  other  States.  (Rev.  Stat,  1903. )  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  W.  Fellows, 
Portland,  Me. 

Maryland. — Any  graduate  of  a  dental  school  in  the  United  States  may  be  examined, 
and  if  found  qualified  shall  be  given  a  certificate;  but  any  graduate  of  a  r^^lar  dental 
school  may  be  registered  without  examination  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  board  requires  all  applicants  to  be  examined.  A  fee 
of  $10  shall  be  paid  by  every  applicant  for  examination  and  registration.  (Act 
approved  April  4,  1896.)  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  F.  Drew,  701  North  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Massachusetta, — An  examination  is  required  for  a  certificate  (fee  $20).  No  provi- 
sion for  recognizing  certificates  of  boards  of  other  States.  ( Revised  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1902,  chap.  76.)    Secretary,  Dr.  G.  E.  Mitchell,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Michigan. — A  certificate  is  granted  after  examination  (fee  $10),  or  to  anyone 
holding  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  college  having  a  course  of  instruction  and 
practice  equal  to  that  of  the  college  of  dentistry  of  the  University  of  Michigan  (fee 
$3).  Certificates  of  other  States  may  be  accepted.  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Oak- 
man,  29  State  street^  Detroit,  Mich. 

Minnesota, — An  examination  and  a  diploma  of  an  approved  dental  college  (fee  $10). 
No  provision  for  recognilion  of  certificates  of  other  State  boards.  (Laws  of  1889, 
chap.  19. )    Secretary,  Dr.  F.  S.  James,  Winona,  Minn. 

Mississippi. — A  high  school  education  and  an  examination  are  required  (fee  $10). 
(Act  of  March  16,  1904.)    Secretary,  Dr.  P.  P.  Walker,  Brandon,  Miss. 

Missouri. — Any  person  who  has  been  licensed  by  the  dental  board  of  another 
State,  or  who  has  received  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  school  recognized  by 
the  State  dental  board,  and  which  has  a  course  of  instruction  of  not  less  than  three 
terms  of  thirty  weeks  each  in  separate  academic  years,  shall  have  the  right  to  apply 
lor  examination  (fee  $10),  and  if  successful  in  the  examination  shall  be  licensed. 
(Act  approved  April  12,  1905.)    Secretary,  Dr.  S.  C.  A.  Rubey,  Clinton,  Mo. 

Montana, — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $25).  "To  be  eligible  for  such  exami- 
nation the  applicant  shall  give  satis^tory  evidence  of  having  practiced  dentistry 
^ve  years,  or  ha\ing  been  a  bona  fide  student  five  years,  under  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  licensed  dentist,  or  shall  present  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  dental 
collie."  (Act  approved  February  25,  1901.)  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  J.  Wait,  Helena, 
Mont 

Nebraska, — "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  State  of  Nebraska  unless  such  person  shall  have  obtained  a  license  from 
the  State  board  of  health,  countersigned  by  its  dental  secretaries"  (five  of  them, 
appointed  for  five  years  each).  The  secretaries  shall  examine  all  applicants  for 
licenses. 

"Sec.  12.  [Qualifications.]  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  examination  for  perma- 
nent license  by  said  dental  secretaries  who  shall  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  graduated  from  a  reputable  dental  college,  the  term  'reputable'  to  be  under- 
stood as  defined  by  section  13  of  this  act,  which  college  shall  have  been  indorsed  and 
adjudged  reputable  by  the  State  board  of  health,  or  who  shall  not  have  graduated 
from  a  high  school  or  similar  institution  of  learning  in  this  or  some  other  State  of 
the  United  States  requiring  a  four-year  course  of  study,  and  furnished  to  the  dental 
secretaries  an  affidavit  containing  his  or  her  name,  the  name  of  his  or  her  preceptor, 
and  the  names  of  at  least  two  reputable  witnesses,  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  showing  that  he  or  she  has  completed  an  apprenticeship 
of  ^ye  years  of  twelve  months  each,  with  a  licensed  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  or  who  shall  not  furnish  to  said  dental  secretaries  a  certificate 
from  the  State  board  of  dental  examiners,  or  similar  body,  of  some  other  State  of 
the  United  States,  showing  that  he  or  she  has  been  a  licensed  practitioner  of  den- 
tistry in  that  State  for  at  least  five  years  just  previous/' 
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Section  43  defines  a  reputable  dental  college  as  one  that  in  the  o{Mnion  of  the 
secretaries  '^  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  National  As'sociation  of  Doital 
Examiners,  *'  and  whose  *'  standards  as  to  entrance,  comseof  instructton,  and  require- 
ments for  graduation  are  such  that  they  would  recommend  it  for  recognition  by  the 
other  dental  colleges  in  the  United  States.*'  Fee  for  a  license,  $25;  but  to  graduates 
of  Nebraska  dental  colleges  the  fee  shall  be  $10.  (Act  approved  February  28, 1905). 
Secretary,  Dr.  D.  A.  Meese,  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Nevada. — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $25,  not  returnable),  and  no  one  shall 
be  eligible  for  examination  unless  he  shall  have  graduated  at  a  dental  school  recog- 
nized by  the  board,  or  shall  have  graduated  at  a  high  school  having  a  three  years' 
course  of  study,  and  have  completed  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  of  twelve 
months  each  with  a  licensed  dentist  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  unless  he  has  been  a 
licensed  dentist  in  another  State  for  at  least  five  years.  (Act  approved  March  16, 
1905).    Secretary  of  board  of  examiners,  Dr.  C.  A.  Coffin,  Reno,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire, — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $10).  (Public  Statutes,  1901, 
chap.  134.)    Secretary,  Dr.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Xew  Jersey. — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $25).  No  person  shall  be  examined 
by  said  board  unless  he  has  received  a  high  school  education  and  a  diploma  from 
a  dental  school  recognized  by  the  board,  or  shall  present  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  at  least  five  licensed  dentists  of  this  State  of  five  years*  standing,  certifying 
that  he  is  qualified  for  such  examination,  or  shall  hold  a  diploma  or  license  to 
practice  in  some  foreign  country  and  granted  by  some  authority  recognized  by  the 
board.  Certificates  of  other  States  with  equal  standards  may  be  accepted.  (Acts 
of  March  17,  1898,  and  March  22,  1901.)  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Meeker,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

New  Mexico. — An  examination  la  required  of  each  person  applying  for  a  certificate, 
*'and  such  person  shall  present  at  tlic  time  of  his  examination  either  his  diploma 
from  a  reputable  dental  college,  or  the  affidavit  of  three  reputable  dentists  uithin 
the  Territory,  of  three  years  standing,  certifying  that  such  applicant  is  qualified  to 
take  such  examination."  Examination  fee  $5.  (Act  of  February  23,  1893,  as 
amended  March  9,  1905. )     Secretary,  Dr.  C.  N.  Lord,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

New  York. — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $25),  the  prerequisites  being  (1)  an 
education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  four-year  high  school  course,  and  (2)  a  diploma 
from  a  registered  dental  school  or  a  license  to  pra(*tice  in  some  foreign  country. 
Certificates  of  other  States  with  equal  requirements  may  be  accepted.  (Dental  law 
of  March  28,  1901,  aa  amended  March  25,  1902.)  Chief  of  examining  division, 
board  of  regents,  Charles  F.  VVheelock,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NorUi  Carolina. — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $10).  (Act  of  1887,  as  amended 
March  3,  1891.)     Secretary,  Dr.  R.  11.  Jones,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

North  Dak(4a. — A  license  is  granted  to  any  one  passing  a  satisfoctory  examination 
who  has  been  practicing  or  studying  dentistry  under  a  licensed  dentist  for  three 
years  immediately  preceding.  While  the  board  is  authorized  by  law  to  grant  a 
license  to  any  graduate  of  a  reputable  dental  college  without  examination,  it 
requires  an  examination  of  all  applicants.  Fee  for  examination  $10,  and  a  further 
sum  of  $5  for  a  certificate.  (Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota,  1895.)  Secretary, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Starling,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Ohio. — A  dental  diploma  and  an  examination  are  required  (fee  $20).  Upon 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  applicants  holding  a  license  from  another  State 
requiring  a  diploma  and  an  examination  may  be  excused  from  examination.  (Acts 
of  April  29  and  May  10,  1902.)  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  185  East  State  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma. — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $25).  Certificates  of  other  boards  of 
dental  examiners  may  be  accepted.  (Revised  Statutes,  1903.)  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Hixon,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
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Oregon — ^A  diploma  from  some  repoUble  dental  college  and  an  examination  are 
lequired  (fee  $10).  ''All  dental  oolk^ges  which  are  members  of  the  Nadonai  AaBoda- 
tion  of  Dental  Faculties  shall  be  deemed  reputaUe  and  in  good  etandiag/'  (Act 
approved  February  20,  1899.)  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  D.  IrelaBd,  Dekom  Building, 
Portland,  Or^. 

PrwM^Hnatiia, — The  reqniremente  for  a  deatal  lioense  are  {1}  a  competent  common 
school  education,  (2)  a  diploma  of  a  reooeniaed  dental  school  ora  license  to  pmctice 
in  some  foreign  country,  and  (3)  an  examination  (lee  $15).  Applicants  examined 
and  Uceneed  by  other  Ktste  examining  boards  ha\ing  safastandall  j  the  suae  standard 
of  requirements  may  be  licensed  without  an  examinaliaa  on  payment  of  $10.  (Act 
of  July  9,  1897. )    Secretary  of  deatal  council,  X.  C.  Scha^er,  Harrisbufg,  Pk. 

Philippine  Islandg. — The  requirements  are  a  dental  diploma  and  an  examinatioii 
(fee  $10).     (Law  of  January  10, 190S. )    Secretary,  Dr.  W.  G.  Siadmore,  Manila,  P.  L 

Porto  Rico. — A  fair  common-school  education,  a  di^oma  from  a  reputable  d^ital 
oolle^,  and  an  examination  (fee  $25).  Dr.  MaaueJ  V.  de  Valle,  San  Juan,  Baya- 
mon,  P.  &.,  member  of  dental  examining  board. 

Mode  Idand.—An  examination  is  required  (fee  $20).  (Acts  of  1897  and  190L) 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  S.  Kenyon,  Pro«denoe,  B.  I. 

SfAUh  Carolina, — An  examination  is  required  (fee  $15).  (Code  of  South  Carolina, 
1902. )    Secretary,  Dr.  B.  Rntledge,  Florence,  8.  C. 

SotUh  Dakota. — An  applicant  for  a  license  must  (1)  have  pursued  the  study  of 
dentistry  for  three  years  under  a  regular  practicing  dentist  or  must  have  practiced 
dentistry  three  years  and  (2)  must  pass  an  examination.  A  graduate  of  a  reputable 
dental  collie  may  be  licensed  without  examination,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board, 
according  to  the  law,  but  the  board  requires  all  to  pass  an  examination.  The  fee 
for  the  examination  is  $10  and  for  the  license  the  further  sum  of  $5.  (Acts  of  March 
7,  1901,  and  March  11,  1903.)     Secretary,  Dr.  G.  W.  Collins,  Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Tennessee. — An  examination  or  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  dental  school  is  required. 
Fee  for  each  certificate  issued.  $5.  (Code  of  1896.)  Secretar>',  Dr.  F.  A.  Shotwell, 
Rogersrille,  Tenn. 

Texas. — A  certificate  is  granted  to  anyone  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination 
(fee  $25).     ( Laws  of  19a5,  chap.  97. )    Secretary,  Dr.  C.  C.  Weaver,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Utah. — An  examination  is  required.  To  be  eligible  for  examination  the  applicant 
mtist  have  studied  dentistry  three  years  under  a  licensed  dentist,  or  practiced  den- 
tistry two  years,  or  have  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  college  recognized  by  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.  Fee  for  examination,  $25,  of  which  $20 
shall  be  returned  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  the  examination.  Certificates  of  other 
States  may  be  accepted  after  the  holder  has  been  in  legal  practice  for  five  years  or 
more.  (Acts  approved  March  12,  1903,  and  March  9,  1905.)  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Davis,  513  McCormick  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vermont. — An  examination  is  required  ( fee  $25) .  *  *  The  board  of  dental  examiners 
may,  without  examination,  issue  a  liccn^se  to  practice  to  any  dentist  who  shall  have 
been  in  legal  practice  in  pome  other  State  or  Territory  for  a  f>eriod  of  at  least  five 
years  upon  the  certificate  of  the  board  of  dental  examiners  or  a  like  board  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  such  dentist  was  a  practitioner,  certifying  his  compe- 
tency and  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  upon  the  payment  of  twenty -five 
dollars.*'  (Act  approved  November  29,  1904.)  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  F.  Cheney,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Mrf/inia. — Certificates  are  granted  after  examination  (fee  $10).  No  provision  for 
recognizing  certificates  of  other  State  boards.  (Acts  of  1894  and  1898. )  Secretary, 
Dr.  B.  H.  Walker,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Washington. — An  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognize<l  dental  college  and 
must  pass  an  examination  (fee  $25).  (Act  of  March  18, 1901.)  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Irwin,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
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Wat  VirginicL — An  examination  Is  required  (fee  $10).  No  provision  for  recogniz- 
ing certificates  of  other  States.  (Act  of  February  20,  1897.)  Secretary,  Dr.  U.  M. 
Van  Voorhis,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

WitconBin. — Licenses  are  granted  after  examination,  bat  an  applicant  for  examina- 
tion most  have  graduated  from  a  reputable  denta]  college,  or  most  have  served  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  reputable  dentist  for  five  years,  or  must  have  practiced  dentistry  for 
four  years  immediately  preceding.  The  State  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  license 
without  examination  any  graduate  of  a  reputable  dental  college  recognized  by  the 
board  and  which  requires  four  full  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least  seven  months  each, 
and  which  requires  for  admission  thereto  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  entrance  to  the  junior  class  of  an  accredited  high  schooL  Fee  for  each 
license  granted,  on  examination  or  not,  $10.  (Act  approved  May  21,  1903.)  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  J.  J.  Wright,  1218  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wyoming, — ^The  requirements  are  an  examination  and  ''a  diploma  of  graduation 
of  some  reputable  dental  college  recognized  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties."  Examination  f^,  $25,  in  no  case  to  be  refunded.  Certificates  of  other 
States  and  Territories  with  equal  standards  may  be  accepted.  (Act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1905. )    No  information  as  to  who  has  been  appointed  secretary. 
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Table  9. — J^atistics  of  schools  of 


Locatioii. 


Name  of  institution. 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


President  or  dean. 


Session 

closes 

(about)— 


2 


St.  Bernard,  Ala.. 
Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

do 


San  Anselmo,  Cal. 
San  Mateo,  Cal.... 


Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn . 


Middletown,  Conn 
New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C. 

do 


do 

Atlanta,  Ga . 


do 

South  Atlanta, Oa. 

Bourbonnais,  HI . . 
Chicago,  ni 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Eureka,  HI 

£van8ton,  HI .. 

do 

Galesburg,  HI.. 

Naperville,Hl.. 

Rock  Island,  HI... 

Springfield.  HI . 
Upper  Alton,  HI .. 

Merom,  Ind 

St.  Meinrad,  Ind.. 

Upland,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


....do 

Dubuque,  Iowa . . 


do 

Mount    Pleasant, 

Iowa. 
AtchiHon,  Kans... 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 


St.  Bernard  College  (R.  C.) 

Talladega  College,  Theological 
Departmen  t  ( Cong. ) . 

Stfllmau  Institute  (Presb.) 

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary  (Disc.). 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary 
((^ong.). 

San  Francisco  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Presb.). 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific  (P.E.). 

Matthews  Hall  (P.  E.) 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong.). 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.). 

Yale  University,  Divinity  School 


:atho°&  -" 


Catholic  University  of,  America 
(R.  C). 

Howard  University,  Theological 
Department  (nonsect.). 

King  Theological  Hall  ( P.  E. ) . . . . 

Atlanta  Baptist  College,  Theo- 
logical Department 

Atlanta  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong.). 

Oammon  Theological  Seminary 
(M.E.). 

St.  Viateur's  College  ( R.  C. ) 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
(C^ng.). 

McCormiek  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Presb  J. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

University  of  Chicago,  Divinity 
School  (Bapt.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary 
(P.E.). 

Eureka  College,  Bible  Depart- 
ment (Disc.).* 

Garrett  BibUcal  Institute  (M.  E.). 

Norwegian  Danish  Theological 
Seminary  (M.E.). 

Ryder  Divinity  School  of  Lom- 
bard University  (Univ.). 

Union  Biblical  Institute  (Ev. 
Asso.). 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.). 

Concordia  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.). 

Shurtleff  Divinity  School  (Bapt. ) . 

Union  Christian  College  (Christ. ) . 

St.  Meinrad  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary (R.C.). 

Reade  Theological  Seminary, 
Taylor  University  (M.  E.). 

Drake  University,  College  of  the 
Bible  (Chris.). 

Grand  view  College  (Ev.  Luth.) . 

German  Presbyterian  Theolog- 
ical School  of  the  Northwest. 

Wartburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.). 

German  College,  Tneological 
School  (M.  E.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.). 

Kansas  Citv  University,  Theo- 
logical School  (Meth.  Prot.). 

♦  In  1902-3. 


1892 
1872 


1876 
1896 


1871 


1871 
1834 


1854 
1822 


1871 

1890 
1867 

1901 

1883 

1870 
1858 

1833 

1891 

1866 

1885 


1854 
1885 


1881 
1877 


1860 
1846 


1859 
1854 


1894 
1881 


1895 

1852 


1854 
1873 


1893 
1896 


Benedict  Mengcs.O.S.  B . 
George   W.    Andrews, 

J.G.Snedecor 

Hiram  Van  Kirk,  Ph.D. 
John    Knox    McLean, 

D.D. 
John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D. 

William  F.  Nichols, 
D.D. 

Charles  S.  Olmsted,  D.D 

Wm.  Douglas  Macken- 
zie. 

John  Binney,  D.  D 

Frank  K.  Sanders, 
Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Charles  P.  Grannan, 
S.T.D. 

John  Gordon,  D.  D 


William  V.  Tunnell . 
George  Sale,  A.  M 


June  20 
June  10 

June  1 
May  6 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  27 

May  28 

May  si' 

June  5 
June   8 

June    5 

May  28 

June  1 
May  17 


J.  Edward  Kirbye 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D . . . . 

M.J.Marsile.C.S.V... 
Joseph  Henry  George, 

Ph.D..  D.D. 
Willis  Q.  Craig,  D.D., 

LL.D. 
R.  F.  Weidner,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Eri  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
W.  E.  McLaren.  D.  D., 

D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 
Robert  £.  Hieronymus, 

A.M. 
ChariesJ.LitUe.Ph.D., 

LL.D. 
Nels  E.  Simonsen ,  D.  D . . 

N.White.D.D 


Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D 
Gufitav  Andreen,  Ph.  D 


Reinhold  Pieper 

A.  A.  Kendrick 

C.  J.  Jones,  I).  D 

Gregory  Bechtold,   O. 

A.  R.Archibald, S.F.D. 

Alfred     M.     Haggard, 

A.M. 
Benedict  Nordentoft . . . 
W.  O.  Ruston,  D.  D 


W.Proehl 

Edwin  S.  Havighorst, 

A.M.,  D.D. 
Frank  D.Altman,  A.M., 

D.D. 
H.T.Stephens,  A.M... 


Apr.  26 

June  — 
May  12 

May    5 

Apr.  27 


May  24 

June  19 

May  28 

May  12 

June   5 

June  12 

June   1 

June  27 
June  5 
June  — 
June  21 

June    8 

June  16 

May  81 
Apr.  29 

June  80 
June   9 

May  20 

June  — 
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e    T 


ill 


2* 
U 

5 
9 

6 

4 

2 
8 

3 

4  . 

4. 
9 

8 

4 

28 

8. 

2. 

7 

1. 

6 

2. 

4 


tt 

'S 

s  & 

i^ 

B 

^ 

b 

S 

^ 

O 

^ 

BC 

17 
12 

35 
12 
24 

20 

13 

4 
69 

24 
97 

34 

79 

10 
34 

22 

M 

35 
U3 

110 

51 

405 


45 
142 
12 
10 
34 


104 
25 
11 

58 


lO 


H 


It 


60 
152 


35. 
25. 


12. 


'I 

11 

3 
3 


♦20. 

26. 
20 

7 

1 

8 


16 


0* 

I 
43, 

ol 

3. 


29 

47 


o'        0> 

'i  ■ 

0,      5 


55 


0'        22 

0        Sffi         c 
0 ' 

1     1. 


I 


16 

16  9| 

60' : 


la 


6 

I 
0- 


a  Approximately. 


3 
8 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

8 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


la 


34 

82 
36 
32 

32 

34 


30 


a33 
35 


40< 
30 


32 
80 


35 


11 


14 


H^OO 

18,000 
10,000 
82,500 

227,645 

625,000 


♦265,000 
85,877 


400,000 

(*) 
30,000 


4 

I 

o 


16 


-I 


be 

3i 


16 


113,000 


$491 
5,836 


436,346 

517,952!        19, 


a  50. 000. 


780 


•337,000 

416,667!        19,780 
♦690,448 


a300,000 

47,751 


100,000      400,000 


2,550 


1,700 


2,358 


305,000    ♦953,500 

1,000,000       585,600 

175,000 


♦70,465 
a  150, 000 


35 
32 
36 
42 

28 

40 
36 

J. 

36J. 

36 
82 

37 

"I 

33. 

3.1 


14,000 

(*) 

0 


125,000 


(«») 


♦230,108 
0235,000 


55,574 
35,500 


a  10, 150 


12,000 
72,000 
24,000 


3,600 


2,719 


(«') 


60,000^ 


25,000' 

40.000! 
20,000, 


^1 


17 


.1. 


82,450 


2,000 


1,U0 

6 


18,358 
80,000 
12,000 


2,500 
0 


? 

d 


18 


2,000 

6,000 

400 

08,900 

15,903 

05,000 

6,000 
♦81,574 

025,000 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
U 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

♦12,000    17 

5,000  18 

♦20,000;  19 
I 

28,500  20 

6,800!   21 

I- 

5,400    23 


♦20.396 

ol,500 

3,500 
1,000 


I   24 

I 
♦17,000    25 

I   26 

02,000.   27 

1,000   28 

!« 


8,500 


I 


1,500   30 
.    31 
I  32 
.    33 


C) 


7,000 


63.000 

14.000' 
29,700 

12,000. 


1.528  . 
8.396 


25,000 
'26,066. 


012,000. 
5,000. 


I 


2,000  34 

2,000  35 

2.000  36 

3,000  37 

8,000  38 

1,809  39 

2,800  40 

41 


fc  Not  separate. 
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42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
4S 
49 

50 
61  , 

63 


LocatioiL 


Name  of  institution. 


2 


I 

LoulsTille,  Ky i  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 

I     nary  of  Kentucky. 

.do Southern    Baptist    Theological 

Seminary. 
Straight  University,  llaeolQgical 

Department  ( Cong. )  .♦ 
Bangor    Theological    Seminary 

(Cong.). 
Cobb    Divinity    School    (Free 
Bapt.). 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary  fR.  C.) 

St.  Marv's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Ukllege  (R.  C.) 


New  Orleans,  La . . 
Bangor,  Me 


Leuiston,  Me  — 

Baltimore,  Md  ... 

do 

Emuitsbui^,  Md. 


Ilchcster,  Md 

Westminster,  Md  . 

Woodstock,  Md... 
Andover,  Mass — 


54     Boston,  Ma?w- 


65 

57  i 
68  ' 
69 

60 

1 
61  . 

62 

6S  , 

61 

66 

I 
66 
67 


do 

rumbridge,  Mass.. 


.do. 
.do  , 


Newton     Center, 

Mass. 
Tufts     College, 
Mass. 
Adrian,  Mich 


(Jrnnd        Rapids,  I 

Mich. 
llillsdale,Mich...j 

HoHand,Mieh  .... 

rollegeville,  Minn 

Faribault,  Minn  .. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


68  !  Red  Wing,  Minn  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.... 

do 

do 

St.PaulPark.Mtan 

Desoto,  Mo 

St.Louis.Mo 

do 


70  1 

71  ! 

72 
78 
74 
75 

76 

77 


do. 

do. 


78     Warrenton,  Mo 


Blair,  Nebr... 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


79 
80 


81     Bloomfleld.N.J... 


Redcmntorist  Cx)U««e  (R.  C.) 

Westminster  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Mcth.Prot.). 

Woodstock  College {R.C.) 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong. ). 

Boston  University,  School  of 
Theology  (M.  E.). 

St.  John's  Seminal^  (R.C.) 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

Harvard    Univendty,   Divinity 

Srhool  (nonsect). 
New  Church  Theological  School 

(New  JtTu.^. 
Newton  Theological  Institution 

(Biipt.). 
Tufts   College,  Divinity  School 

(Univ.). 
Adrian  College,  School  of  Thcol- 

otry  (Meth.Prot.). 
Thoologii»l  School  of  Christian 

Rofornied  Church. 
Hillsdale    Cxillegc,  Theological 

Dt'Hartment  (Free  Bapt.). 
Western  Theological    Seminary 

(Ref.Ch.in  Araer.). 
St.  J(»hn's  Univerhity,  Eccledas- 

t'lcnl  Seminary  (R.C). 
Scabury  Divinity  School  ( P.  K. ) . . 
Augsburg     Seminary     (Evang. 

Luth.). 
Red    Wing    Seminary    (Evang. 

Luth.). 

Luther  Seminary 

St.  Paul  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Seminary  of  the  United  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran  Church. 
St.   PauVs   College,  Theological 

School  (M.E.). 
Mount  St.  element's  Seminary 

(R.C). 
Concordia  Theological  SemiAarv- 

fEv.Luth.). 
Bden  College  (Oer.   Ev.  8j-no<l 

ofN.A.). 

Kenrick  Seminary  ( R,  C. } 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of 

Divinity  (R.C). 
Central    We«levan    Theological 

Seminary  (M.  E.). 
Trinity  Seminary  (Ev.Luth.)  ... 
Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 
German   Theological    School  of 

Newark  (Presb.). 

♦  In  1902-3. 


Year 
of 
firet 
open- 
ing. 


President  or  dean. 


1859 

1890 

1816 

1840 

1888 
1791 
1808 

1867 
1882 

1869 
1808 

IWl 

1S84 

1867 

1819 
1866 
1825 
1869 
1859 
187G 


1866 
1857 


1858 
lvS69 


1S85 

ism 

1890 

1889 

1900 

I  1839 


Prancii     R.     BeatUe, 

D.  D..  LL.  D. 
EdgarY.Mnllins.D.D., 

LL.D. 
Geori^  W.  Henderson, 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D  . 

James  A.  Howe,  D.  D . . . 


Justin  McCarthy 

E.  R.Dyer 

Wm.  L.  O'Hara,  A.  M.. 

LL,D. 
Edward  M.Weigel. 


Hugh   Latimer  Elder- 

dfoe.  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
William  P.  Brett,  a  J.. 
Chart  es  Orrin  Day,  D.  D. 

Willbim     P.    Warren, 

S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Daniel  E.  Maher 

George  Hodges,  D.  D., 

D.  C  L. 
Francis    0.    Peabody, 

I).  D. 
James  Reed,  A.  M 

Nathan  E.  Wood,  D.  D . 

Charles     H.    Leonard, 

D.  D. 
B.W.  Anthony 


Gerrit  K.  Hemkcs 

D.B.Reed,D.D 

John  W.  Beardslee,  D.  I) 

Peter  Engd,  Ph.  D 

Alford  A.  Butler,  D.D  .. 
Georg  Sverdrup 

M.  G.  Hamion 


1850 


H.Emst.O.D. 

Patrick  R.  Heffron 

Marcus    O.  Bockman, 
I      A.M. 
WilliamH.MIller.A.M. 


Joseph  A.  Bell 

Francis  Pleper,  D.  D . . . 
William  Becker 


1894 
1899 


1864 


1885 
lh91 


Seedon 

ckees 

(about)— 


WillUm  H.  Musaon,  CM, 
Wm.  B.  Riggers,  S.  J  . . 


May    5 

May  81 

May  28 

June    1 

June  80 

June  21 
June  23 
...do... 

July  1 
May     3 

June  30 
June  10 

June    6 

June  23 
June    6 

June  28 

June  18 

June    9 

June  18 

June  28 

June  16 

June  15 

May   11 

June  20 

June  6 
June    1 

May  28 

June  15 
....do... 
May  27 

June    8 

July  18 

June  28 

June   1 

June  10 
June  29 


George  B.  Addicks,  A.     June  11 
M.,D.D.  j 

P.S.Vlg ' 

Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  D.D 


1869     Henry  J.  Weber, Ph.D.. 


June    1 
May    5 

June    2 
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E 

{ 


I 

T 


3!.... 

I 

3.... 


I 


1? 

4 


Z3 

n 


B 


\ 


,' 

0 

;.. 

6 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

4 

4' 

1 

3 

0 

•h 

2 

*i 

8 

3(. 

278; 

I 

"i 

26 

2S 

20 
167 

19 

99 
16 

178 

76 
40 

52 

4 

€1 

H 

25 
SG 
16' 
3i 


II 

II 


10  *    It 


19. 


20' 

171, 


112. 
79. 


1 

16. 


2  0 


6 ' 

1701       a 


I 
44. 


12 
15 

7 

0 
19 
•3 

7 
11 

4 

8 

4 
♦4 

■:. 

d 

13| 


•17i. 

'5- 


^1     •     ^ 


27 


ao 


4 

U6 

76 
34 

48 

1 

» 


1€ 


lj> 
0 


■3- 
P 


13 


a  Approximately. 


14 


4 
2,3 


32'. 
33 


••5.0Q0 
SS5,4»a 


«  80.000 


40. 

40 


30 


38 

d8 


3&, 


40i 


S7; 


16 


16  '  I       17 


h 


IS 


200,000. 

«60,«00i 

IM.OOO' 
♦10,000' 

260,000. 
♦100,000 

(*)    I- 

300.000;. 

160,000 

80,000 

225.000 

I 


t660,000J      faO.OOO      |S2,O0Oi'        16,800^  42 

'  1  I  J 

510,000;        29.163,        14,887         22,500    43 

! I ! 44 

•295,845! ' '     *24,149    45 

(*)         ; '  4,&i6|   46 


47 
48 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

55 

56 


!r"**85,*666^ 3*666;* 


0. 
♦  5.000, 


a30,000i 

,    ''•'^ 

!  Ol     al8,000i 

11,200  1,200      a  10, 000 


n  35, 000 
♦64,000 


-I 


200,000 

'''    i 

200,000 


16,000.. 

10, 458. 


12,174. 


15.000 
10,000 


33,200, 


».770j 


36      ♦60,000!       (^) 


I 


37 
82 

42' 

30 

36 

40 
40 

30 

36. 
■  44'. 
40 
40 
40. 


30,000^^ 


I 


15,000        65,000i 

I  I 

(&)      ;  0., 


57 
Oj       a2,000l   58 

853,0001 1      102,000,        27,OOoj   50 

60 
€1 
62 
68 
6,200,  64 
65 


6,000; 

(*)       i- 


5,290' 


as.  000 
a  2, 400 


1 


I 


100,000 

90,000 ■ 

30,000'  0 

500.000      450.000 
104,000       119,000. 


1 


27.0001 


a  8, 500 


6,000 

4,000  0 

60.000         10,000 
167^)00,  l.OUO 


1,601^    68 


150,000 

ISO.  000' 


9,211,  3,487 


40        (b) 


34  . 
32 


25,000. 


36 


70.000, 
30,000 


20.000 
61.830 


3.  la) 
b  Not  separate. 


2,500| 
C.29: 


0500 
12,000 
2,500 


0  4,000 
8,500 

5,:!00 


5.000 
14,26R 


70 
71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


T9 
80 


81 
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Table  9.— Statistics  of  schools  of 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

95 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 

109 

110 
HI 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 


Location. 


MadLson,N.J 

New   Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Princeton,  N.  J  — 

f 

South  Orange, N.J 

Alfred,  N.Y.... 


Name  of  instftution. 


2 


Allegany,  N.Y.... 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  v.... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Canton.N.Y : 

Hamilton, N.Y  ... 

Hartwick  Semi- 
nary, N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y... 


.do. 
.do. 


Niagara    Univer- 

Bity,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y... 

.....do 

Stanfordville, 
N.Y. 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Ayden,N.C 


Belmont,  N.C.. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 


Berea.Ohio 

Carthagena,  Ohio . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
do 


.do. 


ColumbuR.  Ohio... 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Oambier,  Ohio  ... 

Oberlin,Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

TifBn,Ohlo 

Wilberforce.Ohio 

Xenia.Ohio 

Eugene,  Orcg 


Drew  Theological  Seminary 
(M.E.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Bo- 
formed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Seton  Hall  College  (R.C.) 

Alfred  Theological  Seminar>'(7th 
Day  Bapt). 

St.  Bona  venture's  Seminary  (R. 
C). 

Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn 
(Presb.). 

St  John's  Theological  Seminary 
(R.C.). 

German  Theological  Martin  Lu- 
ther Seminary. 

St.  Lawrence  university.  Theo- 
logical School  (Univ.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  Colgate 
University  (Bapt.). 

Hartwick  Seminary  ( Ev.  Luth. ) . . 

General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  City  of  New  York  (Presb.). 

Niagara  University,  Seminary 
Department  (R.C). 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
(Bapt.). 

St. Bernard's  Seminary  (R.C.) ... 

Christian  Biblical  Institute 
(Chris. ). 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Free  Will  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

St.  Mary's  College  ( R.  C.) 

Biddle  University,  School  of  The- 
ology (Presb.). 

German  Wallace  College,  Theo- 
logical School  (M.  E. ). 

St. Charles  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.). 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
(R.C.  ).* 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary . . 

Union  Biblical  Seminary  (U. 
Breth.). 

Kenyon  College,  Divinity  School 
(P.E.). 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong. ). 

Wittenberg  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Ev.Luth.  J. 

Heidelberg  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  8. ). 

Payne  Theological  Seminary  (A. 
M.E.J.* 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
Presb.). 

Etigcne  Divinity  School  (Chris, 
or  Disc. ). 

♦In  1902-5. 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


1867 
1784 

1812 

1856 
1871 

1859 

1819 

1891 

1854 

1857 

1819 

1797 

1817 

1886 

1836 

1858 

1850 

1893 

1867 

1896 
1898 

1887 
1867 

1900 

1865 
1875 
1832 

1851 

1830 
1871 

1826 

1835 

1844 

1850 

1892 

1794 

1895 


President  or  dean. 


H.A.Buttz,D.D.,LL.D. 
J.  Preston  Searle,  D.  D . . 


Francis  L.  Palton,  D.D., 

LL.D. 

J.A.  Stafford 

Arthur  £.  Main,  A.  M., 

D.D. 
Joseoh   K.  Butler,    O. 

F.  M. 
George     B.    Stewart, 

D.D..LL.D 

P.McHale,  C.  M 

Wm.Graban 


Almon   Gunnison, 

J).D.,LL.D 

Sylvester  Burn  ham, 

D.D. 
Alfred    HUler,   D.  D., 

chairman. 
Wilford     L.   Robbins, 

D.D. 

Solomon  Schechter, 

M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 

D.D. 
William  F.Likly,  CM.. 

Augustus  H.  Strong, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

James  J.  Hartley,  pro- 
rector. 

John  B.  Weston,  D.  D. . . 

James  F.  Driacoll,  D.  D. . 
Thomas  £  wing  Peden, 
D.D. 

LeoHaid.D.D 

D.J.  Sanders,  D.D 


Searion 

closes 

(about)— 


(^rl  Riemenschneider, 

Ph.D.,  D.D. 

B.  Boebner , 

Kaufman  Kohler , 

A.   B.    Riggs,    D.   D., 

LL.D.,  chairman. 
John  B.  Murray 


F.W.Stellhom,D.D... 
George  A.  Funkhouser, 

D.D. 
Hosea  W.  Jones,  D.  D. . , 

Edward    I.   Bosworih, 

D.D. 
Charles  G.  Heckert, 

A.M.,  D.D. 
David  VanHome,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
George  F.  Woodson, 

Wiliiain  G.  Moorehead, 

D.D.,LL.D. 
Eugene  C  Sanderson, 

D.D. 


May  15 
May  21 

May     7 

June  18 
June  23 

June  21 

May  10 

June  18 

June  30 

June  15 

June  15 

June  22 

May  22 

June   5 

May  14 

June  23 

May  11 

June  15 

May  10 

June  19 
June   2 

June  io 

June  10 

June  20 
June  15 
May  10 

June  21 

June  — 
May    8 

June  28 

May  12 

May    1 

Apr.  27 

June  18 

May  18 

May  30 
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Table  %.^StaUstie$4>f  schooUaf 


LooBtioo. 


Name  of  inititinion. 


Year 
of 

open 


President  or^ean. 


B«Mion 

(doses 

(about) — 


119  Allegheny,  Pa  . 

120   do 


do 

Beatty,  Pa  . 


121 
122 
123  •  Bethlehem,  Pa . 


124 
125 
126 

127 

138 

129 

ISO 

181 
132 

1S8 

184 

185 

186 
137 
138 


Chester,  Pa 

6etty8bnig,Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa . . 


Lincoln     Unhrer- 

sity,  Pa. 
MeadTine,Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do 

SeHnsgrore,  Pa  , 
VillanoTa,  Pa  . . , 


Columbia,  S.  C 

Duewest.S.C , 


Mount    Pleasant, 
I      B.C. 
189    Chattanooga, 
I      Tenn. 

140  ,  ClarksvUle,  Tenn, 

141  Lebanon,  Tenn 

142  Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

143   do 

144  '  Sewance,Tenn 

145  Austin,  Tex 


146  Tehuacana,  Tex  . . 

147  Richmond,  Va.... 

148    do 


149  Theological  Semi- 

nary. Va. 

150  Franklin,  Wis 


151  Nwihotah,  Wis... 

152  St.  Francis,  WLs  . , 

153  Wauwatosa,  W'Ls. 


All^henr  Theological  Seminary    1825 

Befoimed  Presbyterian  Theolog-    1856 

ical  Seminary. 
Western  Theological    Seminary     1827 

(Presb.). 
St.  Vi ncent  Seminary  (H.  C. ) 1846 

Moravian  Theological  Seminary  .   1£07 

Croxcr    Theological     Seminary    1868 

Evangeiloal  Lutheran  Theolog-     1826 

icafSemlnary. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  £e-     1825 

formed  Church  in  the  United 

States. 
Lincoln  UnlrerBlty,  Theological     1871 

Department  (Prenb.). 
MeadviDe    Theological    School     1844 

(Unit.). 
Divinity  School  of  the  Proteatan  t    1861 

Episcopal  Churdh. 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  .    1864 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  €. )  ...    1868 
Temple      College     Theological     1884 

School  (nonsectj. 
Urrinus  Sciiool  of  Theology  (Ref.    1871 

Ch.in  U.S.). 
Susquehanna  Untversity,  School     1858 

of  Theology  (Ev.  LutL). 
College  of  St.  Thomas  of  VI Ha-     1448 

nova,  Ecclesiastical  Departmejit 

(R.C.). 
E>re«byterian  Theolo^cal  Semi-     1828 

nary. 

Erskine  Theological    Seminary     1837 

<A.R.  Presb.). 

Theological    Seminary    of    the     1828 

United  S>*nod  (Ev.  Luth.). 
Grant  I'niversity,  School  of  The-    1887 

ology  (M.  E.). 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni-     1885 

versity,  Divinity  School. 
Cumberland    University.   Theo-     1853 

logical  t^emlnary  ( Cumo.  Presb. ) 
Vanderbilt  Univerait}*,  Biblical  I  1875 

Department  (M.E.).  I  I 

Waiden  University,    School    of     1880  I 

Theology  (M.E.).* 
University  of  the  South,  Theo-     1878  | 

logical  I)epartmeii  t  ( P.-  E. ) . 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological     1902 

Seminary.  | 

WestminsterCollegeof  Theolog\'     1896 

(Meth.  Prot.). 
Union  Tlieologieal  Seminary  in     1812 

Virginia  (l»resb.).  1 

Virginia  Union  X^niveTwity,  Theo-     1899 

logical  Department  ^Bapt.).  I 

Theological  Seminary  In  the  DI-     1823 

ocese  of  Virginia  {Prot.  Epis.).  ' 
Mission  House  (Ref.  Ch.  in  the     1860  ' 

U.S.).  I  I 

Nasholah  House  (P.E.) '  1842 

PnivinctolScminarj' of  St.  Francis    lisiO 

of  fillies  (R.C.). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theolog-     1865 

ical  Seminary. 


Jame«  A.  Qrier,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
DavIdaWfllson.D.D., 

senior  professor. 
David   Gregg,     D,   D., 

LL.D. 
Leander   Schnerr,     O. 

S.B. 
Augustus  Schnltxe.D J). 

L.H.D. 
Henry  Q.  We8ton,D.D., 

LL.D. 
J.  A.  Siogmoster,  D.  D. . 

F.A.GastD.D 


William  D.    Kerswill, 

D.D. 
FrankllnC.  Southworth, 

A.M. 
Wm.M.  Groton,  D.D.. 

Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D., 

LL.B. 
James  McGill,  V.€.^I. 
Russell  H.Oon well.. 


James  I. Good, D.D. 
JobnB.Focht 


Frands   E.  Tourscher, 
O.S.N. 

W.  M.  McPhceters,  D.  D . ! 

W.  L.  I*ressly,  D.  D 

A.G.VQigt,D.D 


G.  F.  Kicolanen;  A.  M., 

Ph.D. 
James  R.  Henry 


Wilbi»F.TUlett,D.D.. 

Edward    W.   S.    Ham 

mond,  D.  D. 
WilliomP.  DuBose,  D.D 

Thornton  R.  Sampson, 

D.D. 
James  L.  Lawlis,  D.  D. . 

Thomas    C.    Johnson, 

D.D.,  LL.D. 
George  B.  Hovey 


May  18 
Apr.  27 
May  10 
June  22 
June  12 
June  5 
May  18 
May  10 

Apr.  16 

June   2 

June  10 

June  13 

Jnne  28 
June  14 

May    9 

June  14 

June  15 

May  11 
June  7 
May  10 
May  12 
Jnne  10 
May  — 
June  18 
May  4 
Aug.  2 
May  10 


May  10 

May  18 

June  18 

June    8 

May  28 
June  20 

Adolf  Hoenecke '  June  15 


Angus  Crawford,  D.D.- 

I 

H.A.Mnchlmeler.D.D. 

Wm.  Walter  Webb,  D.D.' 
Joseph  Rainer j 


♦In  1902-8. 
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Table  lO.-SatMcs  of  tehodU  cf 


President  or  dean. 


Seston 

1 

I 

1 

,  Instmct- 
t       on. 

nil 

i  tH 

a:   X  « 

I 


6    7:8 


Unirendtj^AU... 

LIUle  Rock,  Ark.. 

ta«n      Francljco, 
I      C«]. 

'  Stanford  Unlver- 
I      >it7,Cal. 

I  Boolder.CoIo 

Denver,  Colo 

New  HATen,Conn 

Washington,  D.C. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

De  Land.Fla 

Athens,  Qa 

Hacon,Qa 

Bloomington,  III 


Chicago,  III. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Urbana,m 

Bloomington,  Ind 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

....do 

Notre  Dame, Ind.. 
Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
LAwrcnco,  Kans.. 


UniTersity  of  Alabama, 
Law  Department 

Univeivity  of  Arkansas, 
Law  Department. 

Unlrerelty  of  California. 
Hastings  College  of  the 
Law. 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior 
University,  Law  De- 
partment. I 

University  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  School  of  Law. 

Denver  University  Law 
School. 

Yale  University,  Law 
Department. 

Catholic  University  of 
America,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Georgetown  University, 
School  of  Law. 

George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Department  of 
Law. 

Howard  University  Law 
School. 

National  University  Law 
School. 

Washington  College  of 
Law. 

John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, Law  Department. 

University  of  Georgia, 
Law  Department. 

Mercer  l/niversity  Law 
School. 

Bloomington  Law  School 
of  Illinois  Wesley  an 
Univerrfty. 

Chicago-Kent  College  of 
Law. 

Chicago  Law  School 

IllinoH  College  of  Law... 

John  Marshall  Law  School 
Northwestern  University 

Law  School. 
University    of  Chicago, 

Law  School. 
University    of    Illinois, 

College  of  Law. 
IndianaUniver8ity,School 

of  Law. 
Indiana  Law  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis   College  of 

Law. 
University  ol  Notre  Dame, 

Law  Department. 
Northern    Indiana  Daw 

School. 
Drake  University,  College 

of  Law. 
State  University  of  Iowa, 

College  of  Law. 
Universitv    ol     Kansas, 

Law  Scnool. 
*  In  1902-8. 
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1«78 


W. S. Thorington June    1  |    2... 

J.H.Carmichael Jane  10      4     5 

Edward  R.Taylor....,  May  10      2    4 


18M     Nathan  Abbott May  20 
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1842 
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1869 
1879 
1876 
1868 
1878 


John  Campbell,  M.  A . 
Lncins  W.Hoyt,A.M. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers, 
LL.D.  , 

William  C.  Robinson.  ' 
LL.D.  I 

Harry  M.  Clabangh, 

LL.D. 
Henry     St.     George 

Tucker,  LL.  D. 

Benjamin   F.  Leigh-  , 

ton,  LL.  D.  ! 

Eugene  Carusi,  LL.  D. 

I 
Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  , 

i 
Albert  J.  Farrah 

Sylvan  us  Morris 

Emory  Speer,  LL.  D  . 

OwenT.  Reeves,  LL.  D 


Thomas    A.    Moran, 

LL.D. 

Horatio  L.  Wait 

Howard    N.  Ogden, 

Ph.D.,LL.D. 

A.  N.  Waterman 

John  Henry  Wigmore, 

A.M. 
James  P.Hall 


01iverA.Harker,A.M 

George  L.  Reinhard . . 

James  A.  Rohback, 

A.M. 
Francis  M.  Ingler  — 

William     Hoynes, 

LL.  D. 
Mark   L.  De   Motte, 

A.M. 
Chester  C.  Cole,  LL.D. 

Charles  N.  Gregory, 

M.  A..  LL.  D. 
James  W.  Green . 
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a:i,00t> 


Day-„ 
Day^.- 
Day.,, 
Day.,, 

Eve* 
Etc_ 


3,000  Eve... 
al,W  Ef^e„. 
Eve.*. 


/ 


.§00  Day. 
eco  D*iy. 

Day, 


10,000. 


17.000      7.000 


11,200  0 

2,000 


a     i,SDO 


110,0 


1*^ 


'<,lilJ(l  Ev**„ 

3,*jO0  Eve. 
1,200     r«fi 

1*2.(110  Day.. 

2^.000  Day.. 


al^MlO 

Day... 

0  5,000 

bay  .. 

LOOO 

l>«y  .* 

^,0U0 

Evi*,*. 

x^jm 

Day  .. 

im 

Day  *H 

y5«,000 

I>ay  .. 

IJ.OliO 

Duy  ** 

'*^,IWO 

Day  .. 

a 

T 
» 

11 

13 
IS 
H 
1& 
IS 
IT 

If 

!  ao 
n 

29 

^ 
30 
SI 


0  A  day  ooane  and  an  evening  course. 


-30 


Qoo^^ 
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Table  10.  —Statistics  of  schools  of  law 


Locatton. 

• 

Name  of  institation. 

1 

E 

o 

S 

>< 

President  or  dean. 

Searion 
closes— 

Instract- 
ors. 

1 

5 

g 

1 

00 

|| 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6;  7     8 

83 

Topeka,  Kans 

Danville,  Ky 

Louisville.  Ky 

Washburn  College,8chool 
of  Law. 

Central  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, College  of  Law. 

University  of  Louisvihe, 
Law  Department 

Tulane      University     of 
Louisiana,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

University     of     Maine, 
School  of  Law. 

Bal  timore  Law  School 

Baltimore       University, 

School  of  Law. 
Univen*itv  of  Maryland, 

Law  School. 
Boston   University,  Law 

8chool> 
Evening  Law  School  of 

Boston  Y.M.C.A. 
Harvard  University,  Law 

School. 
University  of  Michigan, 

Department  of  Law. 
Detroit  College  of  Law . . . 

University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Law. 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law  . . 

Millnaps  College,  Law 
School. 

Unl  versitv  of  Mississippi, 
Law  School. 

University  of  Missouri, 
Law  Department. 

Kansas  City  School  of 
Law. 

Benton  College  of  Law. . . 

Metropolitan  College  of 
Law. 

St.  Louis  Law  School, 
Washington  University. 

University  of  Nebraska, 
College  of  Law. 

Omaha  School  of  Law — 

Albany  Law  School, 
Union  University. 

Brooklyn  Law  School  of 
St.  Lawrence  University. 

Buffalo  Law  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo. 

Cornell  University,  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Columbia  University, 
School  of  Law. 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University, 
Law  School. 

Syracuse  University, 
College  of  Law. 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Law  Department. 

Shaw  University,  Law 
School. 

Wake  Forest  College, 
lAw  School. 

1903 
1894 
1846 
1847 

1898 

1900 

1889 

1814 

1872 

1898 

1817 

1859 

1891 

1888 

1900 
1896 

1854 

1872 

1895 

1895 
1899 

1867 

1891 

1897 

Ernest  B.  Conant 

Archibald  H.Throck- 
morton. 
W.  O.  Harris 

June  18 
June    8 
Apr.  30 
May  15 

June  14 

June  *9 

June    7 

June    6 

June    5 

June   6 

June  29 

June  23 

June  14 

June    5 

June  17 
June   5 

June  15 

June   1 

June   6 

May  26 
June  10 

June  18 

June  10 

....do... 

4 
3 

5 

3 

7 
11 
11 

3 
14 

8 
12 
21 

4 

17 
3 

2 

4 

13 

12 
3 

4 

4 

20 

7 

4 
12 

6 
U 

3 

4 
4 

1 
2 

o'      0 

36 

37 
38 
89 
40 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Bangor.  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.... 
do 

Harry  H.  Hall 

William  E.Walz,M.  A. 

Bernard   C.  Steiner, 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  R.  Clendinen . 

John  Prentiss  Poe 

Melville  M.  BIgelow, 

Ph.D. 
Frank  P.  Speare 

James     Barr    Ames, 

LL.  D. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins . . . 

Philip  T.  Van   Zile, 

LL.  D. 
William    S.    Pattee, 

LL.  D. 

George  L.  Bunn 

Edward  Mayes,  LL.  D. 

G.  D.  Shands,  LL.  D.. 

John    D.     Lawson, 

LL.D. 
William  P.Borland.. 

George  L.Coriis 

WlUlamH.Peabody.. 

William  S.  Curtis 

Roscoe  Pound,  Ph.  D. . 

T.J.  Mahoney 

4 
8 

2 
1 

15 
8 
7 
4 

.1.. 

2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1^ 
15 

.do 

41 
4? 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

43 
44 
4f> 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

Detroit,  Micb 

Minneapolis,Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
Jackson,  Miss 

University,  Mbs.. 

(Columbia,  Mo  ... . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

46 

47 
48 

14 

5 
0 

49 

50 

61 

62 
53 

2 
8 
6 

*5 

10 

1 

3 
9 

2 

13 

4 

4 

16 
5 

20 

1 
1 

2 

4 

0 

0 
2 

2 

4 

Q 
0 

3 

1 
7 

4 

8 

2 

0 
2 

1 

54 

do 

55 

56 

Lincoln,  Nebr  — 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Albany.N.Y 

Brooklyn, N.Y  ... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Ithaca,N.Y 

New  York, N.Y... 

do 

67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
6? 

1851 
1901 
1887 
1887 
1858 
1891 

J.Newton  Fiero 

Wm.    Payson    Rich- 
ardson. 
Carlos  C.Alden,  J.  D.. 

Ernest  W.Huflcut.... 

Geoige  W.  Klrchwey  . 

George  Chase 

Clarence   D.  Ashley, 

LL.D. 
James      B.     Brooks, 

A.M.,  D.C.L. 
James    C.     MacRae, 

LL.D. 
Edward  A.Johnson.. 

N.Y.Gulley.M.A  .... 

June    1 

June    5 

May  28 

June  23 

June    8 

June  15 
June  11 

June    8 

June    1 

Apr.  14 

May  28 

63 

do 

1835 
1895 
1846 
1888 
1895 

64 
65 
66 
67 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapelhill,N.C... 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

♦In  1902-3 


a  Approximately. 


b  Not  separat 
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jirr  the  year  J90S-4 — Continoed. 


Students. 

li 

liZ 

a  ;g  . 

i^^l 

§ 

S-? 

d 

g 

"2  i> 

V 

£  IS 

a 

* 

O    33 

l'< 


9  jlO 

I 
38       3 

I 
». 

I 

47. 
71. 


11   Id  13  14 


36 


18. 
27. 


I 


28 

ss'     0 

199....J 
320       9 


;    14     16, 

J      J       J 


I. 


3 
2 

2  28 

2  a24 

3  32 
3  32 
3'    32 


a 

I 

-I 

c 


1&16 


17 


I 

$50  $5     $155 

75  7;      157 

76.  0... 

90  0*... 


54     12  2,3'    84 


60!  10 
50,  2o| 
6O'    20'. 


70     10 


246.. 
744 

906 
187.. 
530 
91 

;       35 

194 

149 

140' 
76 

122 


60.... 

I 
,.:    49 

i 
01  173  732 

4'  222'  167' 

\        ,        I 

.'    42.... 
5  *67.... 

2!    ■    ' 


3     34,  150 


32I  ao' 

38   150| 

36     35{ 


'1 


12 


14 
i\    V 
2J    34,    15, 
3    «0 


25.... 
U6. 

176 

'    5S 

i  235       6 

I  384.... 

897.... 
604     51 

126       0 

IW.... 


23. 

'i-i 

42'    4«; 
67"    18 

5....' 

68     22, 

I 
44     11 

23     16 

49     26 

110  272 


3  36 

3  38 

2  36 

2,  40 

3;  38 

3]  34, 

3  36 
2  36 


60     10! 


"1 

50  10* 

90|  10 

60^  5 


2  36     80;      Oi 

III 

3  38     45       K 


34 
35. 


100     10 


3     38 
i,    32 


160*    25 


156   328       2     36 
144   117  2,3     36, 


100    10.. 
100,    20'. 


I 


0; 


M 


9 
14 

0 
17 


100 


3.    40 


75]  10. 

60'  10^- 

i         I 

6a,  25,. 


Il 

II 
r 


18 


0 

0 

$60,0d0 


*  a 

ii 

n 


I 


I    3 


»2 

n 
II 

I 


S 

o 

s 

J 

s 

n 


i 

h 


19      I    20 


21 


S9 


88     I     84 


0^    $1, 


125     $1,125 


1,350. 
3,500 


3,500 


190 
180. 


(«►) 


(*) 


I 


232,    10,000 

!  I 

450*250,000 

207 '  0 

I 
450 a$600,000 

131     («>)    ;     (*) 


190   100,000] 


190 

50,      5; (6) 


105     20,000 

1 

30;    60,000 


285. 
140;. 


160]    60,000 

151.      (b) 

( 


215     26,000 
210 

200  0 


306 
601, 


125,000 


(«►) 


0|    25,000 
5,000 


1,200 
700 


(*) 


Day  ..   83 

Day  ..[  34 

Day  .-   85 

(<')        36 


8,000-  Day  .. 

400  Ere.. 

Eve... 

al,250       {^) 

Day  .. 

455  Eve... 

♦70,000  Day  .. 

21,474  Day  .. 

15,000  Eve... 


37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


25,000  $2,000'  15,000   (<0    46 


Eve,..    47 


77,500 


....| j  Day  ...  48 

1,510      4,510 2.000  Day  ..    49 

1,900 ! '    15,000  Day..,   50 


6,066       6,086 


8,000   Eve...    51 


2,000   Eve... 
Eve... 


6,450     10,794 0  22,000   Day  . 

a9,500 t 04,500   Day. 

t  I 


64 
56 


10,000     11.381;    12,069, 


84,141'    90.055!. 
6,000|    69,485     69,75ll. 


14,157; 

5,055    a  5, 105 


Eve...    56 
2,969  Day  ..    67 

8,000  Eve...    58 

P. Day  ..   69 

033,000  Day  ..'  60 

21,650  Day  ..:  61 


6,68a      6.680, 


9,098  (d) 

17,411  (d) 

1,864  Day  . 

ol.GOO  Day  . 


64 
66 


Day  .. 


o  After  4  p.  m. 


d  A  day  ooune  and  an  evening  comae. 


1,600   Day  ..    67 

«  Coone  extended,! 
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Table  10. — Skxtiatica  of  BchooU  of  law 


Location. 


Frand  Forks,  N. 

Dak. 
Ada,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Obio. 
do 


72    Cleveland,  Ohio  . 


73 

74 

76 
76 
77 
78 
79 

ao 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
98 
94 
95 


.do. 


Colunc  bus,  Ohio  . 
Portland,  Oreg. . . 
Carlisle,  Pa 


PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

....do 

Pittsburg, Pa  .... 


Columbia,  S.C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn 

Knoxville.Tenn.. 

Lebanon,  Tenn . . . 

Nashville,  Tenn  . . 

do 

Sewanee.Tenn ... 

Austin,  Tex 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash.. 


Morgantown,  W. 

Va. 
Madison,  Wis.... 


Name  of  institation. 


University  of  North  Da- 
kota, College  of  Law. 

Ohio  Northern  University, 
College  of  Law. 

Cincinnati  Law  School, 
U  ni  vers!  tv  of  Cincinnati. 

Law  School  of  McDonald 
Institute  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.A. 

Cleveland  Law  School  of 
Baldwin  University. 

Western  Reserve  Un  i  ver- 
sify,Franklin  T.Backus 
Law  School. 

Ohio  State  University, 
College  of  Law. 

University  of  Oregon, 
Law  Department. 

Dickinson  School  of  Law. 

Philadelphia  Law  School 
of  Temple  College. 

University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Law  Department. 

Pittsburg  Law  School, 
Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina  College, 
Law  School. 

University  of  South  Da 
kota.  College  of  Law.  • 

Grant  University,  Law 
Department. 

Soutn  western  Baptist  Uni- 
versitv.  Law  School.  ♦ 

University  of  Tennessee, 
Law  Department. 

Cumberland  University, 
Law  School. 

Vanderbilt  University, 
Law  Department. 

Walden  university,  Law 
Department. 

University  of  the  South, 
Law  Department. 

University  of  Texas,  Law 
Department. 

University  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Law. 

Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. Law  School. 

Richmond  College,  School 
of  Law. 

University  of  Washing- 
ton, Law  School. 

West  Virginia  University, 
College  of  Law. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
College  of  Law. 


3 


1899 
1893 
1833* 
1893 

1896 
1892 

1891 
1884 
1834 
1896 
1790 
1895 

1883 
1901 
1899 
1885 
1889 
1847 
1875 
1880 
1898 
1883 
1826 
1868 
1870 
1899 
1878 
1868 


President  or  dean. 


Andrew  A.  Brace. . 
S.P.Axline.LL.D. 
WUliam  P.  Rogers . 
R.M.Ochiltree.... 


Charles   S.   Bentley, 

A.M. 
Evan  H.  Hopkins 


William  F.  Hunter  . . . 

C.  U.  Gantenbein 

William     Trickett, 

LL.D. 
Wm.  A.  Brown 


Wm.   Draper  Lewis, 

Ph.D. 
John  D.  Shafer 


Joseph  D.  Pope,  A.  M., 

LL.D. 
Thomas    Sterling, 

A.M. 
Charles  R,  Evans 


H.  L.  Parrish  . 


Henry  H.  IngersoU, 

LL.D. 
Nathan  Green,  LL.  D. 


Allen  G.Hall 

W.  H.  Hodgkins . . 
Albert  T.McNeal. 

C.H.Miller 

W.M.LUe 

Martin  P.  Btirks . . 


Session 
closes— 


F.    W.     Boatwright, 

LL.D. 
John  T.  Condon 


St.  George  T.  Brooke, 

LL.D. 
Harry  8.  Richards . . . . 


June  16 
July  21 
May  26 
June  28 

June  10 
June  16 

June  22 
June  4 
June  6 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 

June  15 
....do... 
June  3 
June  2 
June  21 
June  5 
June  15 
May  11 
June  25 
June  10 
June  15 
...do... 
June  11 
June  18 
June  16 
June  22 


Instruct- 
ors. 


2^    9 
2I..- 
4 

4 


Si? 
II 


is 


10     8 
12 


*  In  1902-^. 


a  Not  separate. 


5  Approximately. 
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for  the  year  1903-4 — Continoed. 


Students. 


1  ! 


9    lO  11 


P3 
12 


I 


49  1 
133       0 

82.... 
114*      1 

91  0 
UO 


170,       1 
41.... 

78.... 

66'  1 
319  3j 
100... 


24'  0 
24;      0 

ia;l... 

21.... 
34'  1 
114|      0 


16     56 


I 

H 

186. 

I 
192 

I 
GO. 

I 

80 

71 
129 
201 


I 
•16. 

1  . 

16. 

12 

12'. 

:! 


4»;. 


a      3 


O 


13; 14 1 15 


"I 


t50 

43 

100 

645 


37     80 
38,  100 


3'  38 

2  36*  60 

8  35  95 

4  39  75 


35  160 

36  100 


16,    17 


0     fl06j 
$5... 


2 

3. 

2 

1,2 

I 
2 


I'M 


36'  40 

....  60| 

36  60, 

40  8o| 

40|  60! 

4o!  100 

40  100 


36,    30     10 


38   100.. 

3'  36     10 
! 

2  36,  100 

I  I 

ie|    2  40: 106 

I 


33     25 
36, 


I 


^ 
3 


£13 

II 
la 

i 


ts 


10 


t5.ooa 

66, 000  $479, 000 


6       160  0 

..       300     45,600     10,0001 


186  110,000 


10      130'. 


liS 


B 


so 


12,474 

a»200 
7,000 

64,000 


§ 

5 


if 

5 


«i 


f&,474 


64,000 


64,600;      4,600 
9,000|      9,500 


295 

310*    12,000. 

I  I 

485*500.000. 

315 '. 


8,096. 
2,280 


4,800 


(«) 


10'... 

loL. 

6       136 


(«) 


117 


70 


280 


5'... 

I 

1- 

0       150 


25,000 
100,000, 


3,181 


2,880 


3,181 


i 

i 

§ 


S2 


0 

tsoo 


T 


(«) 
(«) 
45,000 


8,000       6,000      6.200 
66.000,      6,000 
25o| 


0 
100,000 


60,000  0 

86,000     20,000 


1,860 
23.000 
6,000     10,000 


9.660 


20.000 


a 

I 


isa 


l.AOD 


7,600 
61,000 


13,000 


8,000 


64,000 

600 

♦30,000 


1M 


6l.60o| 

6800 

I 

1.500" 

I 

10,000 


0 
1,000 


4,000 
6,000 
10,000 


9,000 


Day. 
(«) 

Eve.. 
Day  . 

Eve.. 
Day. 
Eve.. 
Day  . 
Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 
Eve.. 
Day. 
Day  . 
Day  . 
Day  . 
Day  . 
Day  , 
Day. 
Day  . 
Day. 

(<*) 
Day. 
Day  . 
Day. 


.  m 

.170 

J71 

.172 
I 
.    73 

I 

.'  76 

-i  76 
.  77 
.    78 

.    79 

I 

.  80 
.    81 

.182 
I  ^ 


84 

!  86 

I 
86 

87 

I 

'  88 
'89 
'  90 

I  91 

I 

!  ^ 
93 

94 

95 


0A  day  ooniw  and  an  evening  conrae. 


d  In  the  afternoon 
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Table  11, ^Staiigtic$  of  9chooU 


Location. 


Birmingham,  Ala 
MobUe,  Ala 


3  , 

4  I 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 


I 


I 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lo0  Angeles,  Cal . 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

do 

do 

Boulder,  CJolo 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn 
Washington,  D.  C , 
do 

do 

do 

do 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chicago.  Ill 

.de. 


26 

do 

26 

Fort  Wayne,  I nd. 

27 

IndianapolLs,  Ind  . 

28 

do 

29 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

30 

Iowa  City, Iowa.. 

31 

Keokuk,  Iowa.... 

32 

Sioux  City, Iowa. 

83 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Binningham  Medical  Col-     1894 
lege.* 

Medical    College    of   Ala-     1869 
bama,  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Arkan8a.s  University,  Med-     1879 
icai  Department. 

University  of  Southern  Cal-     1885 
ifornia.  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Oakland  College  of  Medi-     1902 
cine  and  Surgery. 

College  of  Physicians  and     1896 
Surgeons.* 

Cooper  Medical  College 1868 

Universitv    of    California,     1862 
Medical  Department. 

Unive^^ity    of     Colorado.     1883 
Colorado  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Denver  and  Gross  College     1880 
of  Medicine. 

Yale    University,   Medical     1813 
Department. 

Georgetown       University,     1860 
School  of  Medicine. 

George   Washington    Uni-     1821 
sity,  Department  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Howard  University,  Medi-     1867 
cal  Department. 

U.S.  Army  Medical  School..   1893 

U.  S.  Naval  Medical  School.   1902 
Atlanta  College  of  Physi-     1856 

cians  and  Surgeons. 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,     1830 

University  of  Georgia. 
American     Medical     Mis-     1895 

sionary  College.d 
College  of  Physicians  aad     1882 

Surgeons,  University   of 

Illinois. 

Harvev  Medical  College 1891 

Illinois  Medical  College 1894 

Jenner  Medical  College 1893 

Northwestern    University,     1859 

Medical  School. 
Rush  Medical  College,  Uni-     1843 

versity  of  Chicago. 
Fort    Wayne    College    of     1879 

Medicine. 
Central  College  of  Physi-     1879 

cians  and  Surgeons. 
Medical  College  of  Indiana,     1869 

University  of  Indianap- 
olis. 
Drake  University,  College     1881 

of  Medicine. 
State  University  of  Iowa,     1868 

College  of  Medicine. 
Keokuk   Medical  College,     1845 

College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons. 
Sioux  City  Collegeof  Medi-     1890 

cine,  d 
College  of  Physicians  and     1894 

Surgeons,    Kansas    City 

University. 


8     I 


B.  L.  Wyman,  A.  M. . . 
George  A.  Ketchum . . 


James  A.  Dibrell . 
Walter  Lindley.- 


Joseph  L.  Milton 

D.A.Hodghead.A.M 

Henry  Gibbons,  jr., 

A.M. 
Arnold  A.  D' Ancona. . 

Luman  M.Gif&n... 


Sherman  G.  Bonney. 

Herbert  E.  Smith 

George  M.  Kober 

W.  F.  R.  Phillips 


Robert  Reybum,A.M 

C.  R.  Damall,  secre- 
tary. 

R.A.Marmion , 

W.S.Kendrick 


DeSaufflureFord. 


William    E.    Quine, 
LL,D. 

Frances  Dickinson  . . , 

B.  Brindley  Eads 

H.  M.  Martin 

Nathan  S.  Davis 


John  M .  Dodson,  A.  M , 
Christian  B.  Stemen.. 

George  D.  Kahlo 

Henry  Jameson 

David  S.Fairchild.... 
James  R.  Guthrie 


George    F.   Jenkins, 
A.M. 


J.N.Warren. 
J.E.8awtell. 


Session 
closes— 


S2 


Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

— 

Apr. 

8 

May 

16 

...do 

May 

21 

May 

9 

May 

15 

u 

9 

12 
22 

14 
22 
17 
33 
June   8  '  16 


May  19 
June  29 
June  7 
May  29 

May  10 

May  31 

Apr.  — 
Apr.  10 

Apr.     1 

June  22 

May  24 

June  25 
Sept.  29 
June  30 
June  15 

...do... 

Apr.  19 

...do... 

Apr.  22 

June  16 
June  15 
Apr.  24 

May  2 
Apr.     1 


38  16 

9^  4 

29'  U 

80  16 

7 
2 


101 


27... 


•1X11902-8. 


o  Approximately. 


6  Not  separate. 
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Students. 


a 


Is 


s 

'1^ 

♦*3 

11^ 

O  > 

H    . 

1= 

B-^-i 

«ic 

|ii 

Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 


213  30^  1*  , 

230;  1ft,  71, 

120'  'ii  V^J 

587  »1  ISi 


1,003 

40 

129 

,     292 

61 
232 
220 

.      53 

I      60. 


I 


40  200 i Eve... 

30  125 500       85,000 ' al/JOOi  Day  .. 

41  no     10 10.W3   10.843 Eve... 

32  165       0     665     225.000     62,000  73,701    84,6.«s       11,000     3,500   Day  .. 


36   mo *391,000. 


10,000 3,000     3,000 1,500 


13  , 
4^ 


I 
36     75 

36|    60 

30     63 

I 
I 


32, 


25 '   *70,000 

25'    870 

i 
I  I 

350 


I 
10,140  10,140 


Day  .. 
Day  -. 

300.  Day  .. 
Day  .. 


10 
5. 
0 


232 


25,000 4.530     4,530         1.860.... 

860,000 15,300 2,185, 

40,000 13,124  13,124  0     6,000 


I 


•20 70,000 

0     200      35,000     20,000     3,600     5.000 


Day  .. 
Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day  .. 
Day..: 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
% 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
80 
81 

32 
88 


cA  day  course  and  an  evening  course. 


d  From  Jour.  A^|4ed^^  ^  fiWjle 
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Table  1 1 .  — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 


Lawrence,  Kans  . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky 

do 

do 


do.... 

.,do.... 


do 

New  Orleans,  La . 

do 

BruDBwick,Me... 

Baltimore, Md  ... 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


do.... 

..do.... 


....do 

Boston,  Mass . 


.do. 
.do. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Detroit,  Mich 

do 

Grand       Rapids, 

Mich. 
Minneapolis.Minn 


.do. 


Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo  . 


63   do 

64  ' do 

65  1  St.  Joseph,  Mo... 

66  ' do-. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
do 


do... 

do... 


Name  of  institution. 


*  In  1902-8. 


Uniyersity  of  Kansas,  School 
of  Medici ne  ( preparatory ) . 

Kansas  Medical  College, 
Washburn  University. 

Hospital  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
cine, ft 

Kentucky  University,  Med- 
ical Department. 

Louisville  Medical  College. 

Louisville  National  M^- 
cal  C<»llege. 

Universitv  of  Louisville, 
Medical  Department. 

New  Orleans  University, 
Flint  Medical  College. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, Medical  Department. 

Medical  School  of  Maine  at 
Bowdoin  College. 

Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Baltimore  University  Medi- 
cal College. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

John  Hopkins  Medic»l 
School. 

Maryland  Medical  College . 

University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Medicine. 

Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Baltimore. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  b 

Harvard  Medical  School ... 

Tufts  College  Meaical 
School. 

University  of  Michigan,  De- 
partment of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Michigan  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surge rv. 

Grand  Rapids  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Hamline  University,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Universitv  of  Missouri, 
Medical  Department. 

Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Medico-Chinirgical  College. 

University  Medical  Collie. 

Central  Medical  College 

Ensworth  Medical  College  b. 

Barnes  Medical  College 

Marion  Sims  Beaumont  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  St.  Louis 
University. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  . 

Washington  University, 
Medical  Department. 

a  Approximately. 


1873 
1850 
1899 
1869 


1837 

1889 

1834 

1820 

1881 
1883 

1872 

1893 

1898 
1807 

1882 

1880 

1782 
1893 

1850 


1897 
1883 
1887 

1878 


1898 
1S81 
1894 
1872 
1892 


1879 
1842 


President  or  dean. 


C.E.McClung 

John  E.  Minney,  A.  M 

P.  Richard  Taylor ... 

Wm.  H.  Wathen, 

A.M..  LL.D. 
T.C.Evans 


C.W.Kelly... 
W.A.Bumey. 

J.  M.  Bodine . . 


Harvey  J.  Clements, 

M  S 
StMnford  E.  Chaillb, 

A.M.,  LL.D. 
Alfred  Mitchell,  A.  M 

David  Streett,  A.M... 


William  H.  Howell, 
LL,  D. 

J.Wm.Funck , 

R.  Dorsey  Coale , 


R.  Henry  Thomas 

John  H.  Jackson 


William  L.Richardson 
Harold  Williams 


Victor   C.  Vaughan, 
Sc.  D. 

Theodore  A.  McGraw. 
Hal  C.  Wyman 


George  L.  McBride  . . . 

George  C.  Barton 

Parks  Ritchie 


A.     W.     McAlester, 

A.M.,  LL.D. 
Robert  T.  Sloan 


C.Lester  Hall 

Samuel  C.  James 

T.E.Potter 

Jacob  Geiger 

C.H.Hughes 

Young  H.Bond, A. M 


Waldo  Briggs 

Robert  Luedeking. . . 


Session 
closes- 


June  8 

Apr.  20 

July  1 

July  10 

July  1 

Apr.  1 

May  5 


Mar.  15 
May    4 

June  22 

May  5 
Apr.  15 

....do... 

June  10 

May  5 
May  15 

June    1 

June  18 

June  29 
May  28 

June  — 

May  5 
May  — 

May     2 

June    7 

June    5 

....do... 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  2 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  1 
Mar.  31 
May  3 
May     7 

Apr.  15 
May  25 


a 
^2 


I 


23 


b  From  Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  August  18, 1904. 
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mediant  for  the  year  1903-4 — CJon  tinned. 


Stndents. 


I 


i. 

-3 

t 

^  ^ 

J 

^ 

f 

^ 

•c 

> 

V 

t 

v3 

O 

>> 

^ 

•^ 

9  'lo!ll!l«   13' 


90|    14     16 

I 
W....      98 

5: 


H  =1 

S80.... 


248 
35 


76 

.!    61 
3,      5 


I        I 


48,' 

436. 

102. 

409 
61 

415. 


„l 


23*49 
I 
223'      0;  1(M 
840}...-!    96 

....'    24'      31 


106'     11 


I 


364 
344 

384 

260 
101 

45 

81 

256 


124 

84 

234 

«7 

M 

435 

402 

290 
279 


67 

32^  101 


122.... 
42.... 


:l 


5 

16 

1 
8, 

8'    68 

36| 

6 

...     84 

15 

o!    21 

23 

...1    67 

12 

6 

14 
19 

2 

46 

12,i 

.... 

0 

93 

.... 

0 

46 

12 

0 

63 

31 

J 


36 

30 

26 

30 

30 

2H 
30 

H 
"I 

28c 
25! 
2s! 

"I 

42 

32 
33 

35 

33 


'a     E 

1 

*        -S 

« 

M     ^     S 

« 

p 
c 

1=' 

Is 

^ 

^ 

s 

V- 

ii     - 

"5 

Jl-    - 

> 

I*  IG  .16 

17 

m 

• 

fio,  f3o:. 


$60,000 


7f»     »!. 

7r»    2s'. 


7S 

i 

100, 


I 
0.. 


75,000 
250,000 


loj  1:0 

:iD     r.f:i5 


a  100, 000 
40,000 


i 


5 

40 
31 

•1 

36 

^1 

1 

30 

28 

30 

^1 

34 

1 
1 

36 

1 

4a 

4 

30 

7sr 


iiM 

200. 
125, 


35. 


65' 

60, 


25 

Jkt 

^m 

»u 

1430 

(' 

SOO 

^ 

rk\ 

TwO 

LiiJ 

nn 

M  .  .S 

16,000 
250,000 


200.000 


«  « 

c  > 


18 


Ii 


e^_.   g 


2  c  S 


I 

a 


;^  'S 


s 


19        SO 


21    I  se 


O  o 

S  > 


83 


«21,000 ' I  Day  . 

I  I  I 


0  20,000120.000 


0! ' a3,000   Day 


30,000 


5,000  Day. 
Day  . 


'  Day  . 

■I -■ 

0     1.000,  Day  . 


$40,000     2,050     4.050 '    1,000   Day 


I 


97,000  11,226  14,9r4 
I 
30,847  60.615 


I 


3,983  Day  . 

3,700   Day  . 

0   Day  . 
'  Day  . 


Day  . 
Day. 


350,000 
25,000 


0al6,000,  17,000 


...|a766 

30 !   •225,000 


400 


455! 

300- 


(O 


160,000 
35,000, 


0  0   Day  . 

..I    4,500   Day  . 


7,000. 

I 


1,200   Day  .. 
Day  .. 


2,388   Da^. 
Day  . 


.    80     20 

I        ' 

100. 


340         30,000. 
0     330         30,000,. 


O:  27.74' 
8,000     9,27; 


115,000  Day 

I 


I 
...'a430'    dl25.000| 


75| 

80' 

60 

50 

50 

75. 

75. 


0,     6o; 

20     320 


25'.. 
•25  310 
25  235 
25.. 
...ia325 


26     70!    25;  a  310 
36   100       o'    452 


200.000 

20.000. 

22,000' 

«0,0uO 

25.000. 

♦60,000. 


30,247,  0,. 

I i' 

3,760 1 Day. 


!  Day  . 
Day  . 


7,110,    7,110 
025,000 


0 Day  . 

5,000  Day  . 


8,000     8,150. 
5,994'    5,994. 


40,000. 
500,000 


4,110|    4.110. 


5,000  Day  . 
o'  Day  . 


.'  Day  . 
.  Dtiy  . 
.  Day  . 
.,  Day  . 

.;  Day 
•  D^y  . 


34 
35 

'  86 
.i  87 

.;  38 

■  89 
I  40 

.!  41 

.   42 

43 

.!« 

.!  45 
.  46 

47 

48 

49 
60 

51 

52 

53 
M 

65 

66 
67 

58 

59 

60 

61 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


c  Not  separate. 


!  •         i 

0  31.501    31,701  0 

I  ,  ! 

d  Value  of  buildings  only. 


6,000   Day  .. 
5,000  Day  .. 
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Table  11. — StatiOics  of  schools  of 


Kuae  ot  InatitiidoQ. 


3 


Frefl{il«ii(  or  aemu 


li 

m 


71  j  Omaha,  Nebr 

72  I do 

73  I  Hanover,  N.  H  . . . 

74  Albany,N.Y 

75  I  Brooklyn, N.Y... 


Buffalo,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y  ... 


do 

do 

80  I  Syracuse, N.Y  .... 

81  Davidson,  N.C... 

82  ,  Raleigh, N.C 

....do 

Wake  Forest, N.C. 


84 


86 


99 

100 

101 

102 

103 
104 

105 

106 

107 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


do 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio... 

do 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg.... 


Salem,  Oreg 

PhUadelphia,Pa.. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Charleston,  8.  C  - . . 

Chattanooga,Tenn 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Knoxville,Tenn.. 
Memphis,  Tenn... 

Nashville,Tenn... 

do 

do 


John  A.  Crelghton  Medical 
College. 

University  of  Nebraska, 
College  of  Medicine. 

Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Albany  Medical  College, 
Union  University. 

Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, b 

University  of  Buffalo,  Medi- 
cal Department. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Cornell  University, Medical 
College. 

University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College. 

Syracuse  University,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

North  Carolina  MedicAl 
College. 

Shaw  University,  Leonard 
Medical  School. 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Medical  Department. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Med- 
ical Department  (prepar- 
atory). 

Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Miami  Medical  College 

Cleveland  Collie  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Medical  Department. 

Ohio  Medical  University. . . 

Starling  Medical  College... 

Toledo  Medical  College 

University  of  Oregon,  Med- 
ical Department. 

Willamette  University,  Med- 
ical Department. 

Jeflferson  Medical  College  . . 

Medico-Chirurgical  College 

Temple  College,  Medical 
School. 

Universityof  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Medicine. 

Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Med- 
ical College. 

Medical  College  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Chattanooga  Medical  Col- 
lege, Grant  University. 

University  of  West  Tennes- 
see, Medical  Department. 

Tennessee  Medical  College. 

Memphis  Hospital  Medical 
College. 

University  of  Nashville, 
Medical  Department. 

University  of  Tennessee, 
Medical  Department. 

Vanderbilt  University,Med- 
ical  Department. 


1892 
1880 
1798 
1838 
1869 
1846 
1767 

1898 
1841 
1872 
1893 
1882 
1891 
1902 

1819 

1852 
1863 

1843 

1891 
1847 
1880 
1887 

1866 

1825 
18H1 
1901 

1766 

1850 

1886 

1823 

1889 

1900 

1888 
1880 

1850 

1876 

1874 


D.C.Bryant 

Henry  B.  Ward . 


William  Thayer  Smith 

LL.D. 
WUlls  O.  Tucker 


Joseph  H.Raymond. 

Matthew    D.   Mann, 

A.M. 
John  G.Curtis 


Polk, 


William 

LL.  D. 
Edward  G.  Janeway, 

LL.D. 
Henry    D.    Didama, 

LL.D. 
J.P.  Munroe 


James  McKee  . 


R.  H.  Whitehead  and 

H.  A.  Royster. 
Frederick  K.Cooke  . 


P.  S.Conner,  LL.D. 


John  C.  Oliver . 
R.E.Skeel 


Benj.L.Mlllikin,A.M. 

Geo.  M. Waters, A.M. 
Starling  Loving, LL.D 
Wm.  A.  Dickey,  A.M. 
S.E.Josephi 


W.H.Byrd 

James  W.  Holland. . . 
Seneca  Egbert,  A.  M . . 
I.    Newton    Snlvely, 

A.M. 
Charles  H.  Frazler. . . 


Clara  Marshall 

J.  C.Lange 

Francis  L.  Parker  ... 
E.  A.  Cobleigh,  A.  M  . 
M.V.Lynk  


Charles  P.  McNabb  . . . 
William  B.Rogers... 

William  G.Ewing... 

Paul  F.Eve 

WilUam  L.Dudley... 


May  3 
May  26 
Feb.  23 
May  9 
June  2 
May  6 
June    8 

....do... 
June  9 
June  10 
May  10 
Apr.  14 
May  6 
May  28 

May  26 

June  1 
May    4 

June  18 

Apr.  28 
May     3 

May  12 
Apr.  18 

Apr.     1 

June  2 
May  27 
June  14 

June  18 

May  18 

June    1 

Apr.     6 

Apr.     1 

do.. 

May  23 

Apr.  30 

Mar.  81 
Apr.  2 
do.. 


82!    20 

38 

5 
18 
11 
40 
74 


•In  1902-3. 


-  Approxim^teljr.^^  ^^  GoOgl^ 
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medicine  for  the  year  1903-4 — Continued. 


6  From  Jour.  A.  M.  A..  August  18, 1904. 
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EDUCATION   BEPOET,  1904. 

Table  1 1 .  — SUUisHcs  of  schools  of 


1 

2 

1 

Location. 

Name  of  instltation. 

Preflident  or  dean. 

Session 
closes— 

•3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

108 

109 

Nafihvllle.Tenn.. 
Sewanee.Tenn.... 
Dallas.  Tex 

Walden    University,  Med- 
ical Department. 

University  of   the  South, 
Medical  Department. 

Baylor  University,  College 
of  Medicine. 

Bell  Medical  College 

Dallas  Medical  College 

Southwestern  University, 
Medical  College. 

Fort   Worth    University, 
Medical  Department. 

University  of  Texas,  Med- 
ical Department. 

Gate  City  Medical  College.. 

University     of     Vermont, 
Medical  Department. 

University  of  Virginia,  De- 
partment of  Medicine. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

University  ColU^e  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Mi  1  waukee  Medical  College . 

Wisconsin  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

1876 
1892 
1900 

G.W.Hubbard 

J.S.Cain 

Mar.    1 
Jan.  28 
Apr.    6 

10 

u 

18 

8 

9 

17 

110 

Edward  H.  Cary 

111 
11? 

do 

do 

1903 
1901 
1903 

1894 

Arthur  C.Bell 

Hugh  L.  McNew 

Apr.    1 
...do 

14 
10 
80 

15 

6 
8 
8 

10 

113 

do 

John  0.  McReynolds, 

LL.D. 
Bacon  Saunders,  LL.  D 

Apr.    2 
Apr.     7 

114 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 

115 

Galveston,  Tex 

Texarkana,Tex... 
Burlingrtou,Vt.... 

Charlotte8vme,Va 

Richmond,  Va 

do 

1891 

1899 
1823 

1825 

1838 
1893 

Wm.  S.Carter 

May  81 

May     4 
June  28 

June  16 

May  16 
May  17 

May    1 
May  26 

8 

10 
7 

8 

17 
?0 

10 

10 
35 

4 
85 

116 

J.W.Decker 

117 

118 

119 
120 

H.C.Tinkham 

W.G.Christian 

ChristopherTompkins 
J.  Allison  Hodges 

W.H.Neilson 

171 

Milwaukee,  Wia... 
do 

1894 
1893 

31 
25 

13 

122 

A.  H.  Levings 

Hameopalhic. 

123 
124 

dan  Francisco,  Cal . 
Denver,  Ck)lo 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific. 

Denver  Homeopathic  Col- 
lege. 

Chicago  Homeopathic  Med- 

1883 
1894 

James  W.Ward 

JamesP.Willard 

May  25 
Apr.  27 

20 
25 

15 

7 

1?f> 

Chicago,  111 

1876 

W.M.  Steams 

May     6 

r* 

29 

IW 

do 

ical  College. 
Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 

1890 

Howard  R.  Chislett. . . 

...do.... 

34 

2 

1?7 

do 

Iowa  City,  Iowa... 

Louisvine.Ky 

Hertng  Medical  College. . . . 

State  University  of  Iowa, 
Homeopathic  College. 

Southwestern  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Southern     Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Boston  University,  School 
of  Medicine. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ho- 
meopathic Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Detroit  Homeopathic  Col- 
lege. 

University  of    Minnesota, 
College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege. Kansas   City    Uni- 
versitv. 

Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Missouri. 

New    York    Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women. 

Pulte  Medical  College 

1892 
1877 

1892 

H.C.Allen 

Apr.  11 
June  14 

Apr.  26 

28 
11 

15 

18 
8 

6 

128 

George  Royal       ■. 

129 

A.  Leight  Monroe 

130 
131 
132 

Baltimore, Md  .... 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 

1891 
1873 
1876 

George    T.    Shower, 
John  P.Sutherland... 
W.B.Hinsdale 

May     6 
June    5 
June  23 

10 
20 
14 

4 

4 
15 

133 

Detroit,  Mich 

1899 

D.A.MacLachlan.... 

Apr.  19 

19 

8 

134 

136 
136 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Kansas  City. Mo.. 
8t.Louis,Mo 

1888 
1888 
1867 

Eugene  L.  Mann 

Moses  T.  Runnels 

L.C.McElwee 

June  21 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  15 

19 
35 
24 

14 

17 
8 

137 
138 

New  York,  N.Y... 
do 

1860 
1863 
1872 

Wm.    Harvey  King, 

LL.D. 
M.  Belle  Brown 

Charles    E.  Walton, 

A.M. 
Gains  J.Jones 

May  11 
May  13 
May     6 

84 
22 
21 

29 
14 
8 

139 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

140 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Cleveland      Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital. 

1849 

May    4 

27 

18 

141 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

1848 

Charles  M.  Thomas, 
A.M. 

May  21 

18 

24 

a  Approximately. 
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18 
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47! 
S4 

n 

32 
81 
60 

36 
15 

42 

40 
118 


20 


202 


6 
13 
18  27 
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12 


30, 


22 

11 


i  l| 


18   14  16 


u 

8 

16 

12 

- 

.. 

4 

5 

2 

6 

0 

.- 
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65 

75 

75 
75 
75 

75 
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$170 

aSOO 
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25 
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25 
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I 

30     370 
87U 


36  100' 

32  100' 

32'  100'- 

30  100' 

28'  100 
36     50. 

75' 
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425 


p  > 

r 


IS 


$42,000 
27,000 


45,000 
3,000 

60,000 

215,000 

25,000 
5,000 


$36,000 


3,000 


0  360   (6) 


125,000 
65,000 

150,000 


425 
a400 


400 
210 


20.000 

25,000 

56.000 

200,000 


320, 


100,    30,    440      c  15, 000 


30 

28 

32   125     ^3     518 

36     35. ...0240. 


30,000 
6,000 


200,000 


30     75... 


60     25 
a90'. 


SO*    65     25,    305 

I  I 

125     30l    545 


I 
125     30 

I 
75     26 


340,        43,000 


250. 


30,000 
373,500 


665. 
340* 


20,000 
30  100'  25  440J  100,000 
82  16o|      0     62o|  1,000,000  277,000 


(«») 


1,260 


I 

^31 


18 


$8, 000  $10, 400 


5,400 

5.760 
9,200 
1,831 


6,600 
26,065 

20,500 

14,124 


^^S 


sa 


7,200 

6,760 


1,931 


8,175.... 
6,190  54,000 


8,060 
26,065 


19,124 


10,000 


2,600     2,800;    12,000 

I 


000  all, 


a  9, 
12,374 


0 

0     1,700 


0 
48,000 


1.500 
3,300 
12,000 


0     4,000 


3,274 


26,000 


II 


St 


$9,495 


22 


7,600'a5,500 


I        600 

a8,000  a4,000 


000 
22,374 


1,600 
*6,810 
13.715 


3,524 


3,600     3,500 

! 
0  3,000!  3,000 

13,970  14,885 

I 
3.677     4,077 


0 

1,000 

0 
0 


1,900 


600 
0 


2,600 
300 


88 


Day. 

Day. 

Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 
Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  - 
Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 


Day  . 
Day  . 


3,000  Day  . 

2,300  Day  . 

a300  Day  , 

2,5U)  Day  . 


400, 


Day  .. 

01 '  Day  .. 

4,600   Day  .. 
Day  .. 


1,70( 


I 


3,000 


0|alO.OOO.alO,000 


25,000 
0 
24,600 


^NotBepaiate. 


27,350'... 
«  Value  of  building  only. 


600 

600 
4,900 


500 
3,000 
15,000 


Day  ., 
Day  .. 

Day  .. 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 
Day  .. 
Day  .. 
Day.. 
Day.. 


106 

109 

110 

111 
112 
113 

114 

115 

116 
117 

118 

119 
120 

121 
122 


123 

124 

125 

126 

127 
128 

129 

130 

131 

182 


134 

136 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
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Table  II. —Staiigtics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institation. 

1 

e 

1 

President  or  dean. 

Session 
closes— 

1 

u 

a 

s 

f 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 
1. 

14? 

San  Francisco, Cal. 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

do 

Eclectic  and  phytiomedical. 

California  Medical  College. 

Georgia  College  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

American  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

College  of  Medicine  and 
Surger\'  (physiomedical). 

Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
Indiana. 

Physiomedical  College  of 
Indiana.6 

American  Medical  College 
(eclectic  ).fc 

Lincoln  Medical  College 
(eclectic),  Cotner  Univer- 
sity. 

Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Eclectic  iledical  InsUtute.. 

1878 
1839 

1900 

1868 

1896 

1900 

1873 

1873 

1889 

1866 
1846 

1 
D.  Maclean 

14 

148 
144 
145 

W.M.Durham 

Henry  S.  Tucker,  A.M. 
AnsonL.aark.A.M  . 
H.  A.Hadlcy 

C.T.Bedford 

M.M.Hamlin 

Jerome  M.  Keys 

George  W.  Boskowlte, 
Rolia  L.Thomas 

Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 

May 

Apr. 

1 

15 
10 

4 
12 
13 
22 

1 

15 
19 

16     16 
34     20 
36     12 
3l'       6 

146 

do         

147 
148 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 
...do 

1     1 

23       ^ 

149 
160 

161 
162 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

New  York, N.Y... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

9 
20 

u 

14 

t 
6 

1 
4 

♦InlOKWJ. 

<i 

Approximately. 
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medidnefoT  ike  year  190S-4 — Continued. 


Stadents. 

1 

h 

,2 

"T5 

5    . 

1. 

111 

ill 

.a 

4     1 

0 
S 

5 

a 

1 

1 
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'Si  s 

ill 

> 

1 

t 

a 

OS 

-a 

1' 

0 

a 
0 

it 
q 

§ 

0 

if 

0  a> 

a    sf 

o  a 

>^ 

It 

> 

a; 

H 

n 

n 

•S 

8      9 

lO'll 

12 

13  14  15    16 

■ 

17 

18 

19 

so 

»i    1 

22 

28  ' 

67 
54 

0 

♦7.... 
18       9 

4 

4 

j 
32*100 
24     80 

5?y  • 

Day  .. 

14? 

125 

1845 

180,000 

$10,666 

$4,220 

$4,220, 

0 

1 

143 

242 

21 

a.... 

4 

32   lOol    15 

a435 

80,000 

1 

0 

Day 

144 

73 

12 

10.... 

. 

32   100       0 

400 

1 
35,000 

5,171 

t 

1 

1 
0 

360 

Day.. 

145 

39 

»     12".... 

4 

32   100 

15,    425 

25,000*             0 

a4,000 ' 

0' 

Day.. 

146 

30 

....'      8.,.. 

4 

26 

75 

25     300 

1 

Day  .. 

147 

26, 

6       9 

4 

30 

70 

25 

1 

'              1 

Day.. 
Day  .. 

14A 

76 

....      12.... 

4 

28 

75 

^1 

' i"" ! 1 

1 

149 

77 

i 
8  •21 

4 

32 

1 

1         1         1          I 

Day.. 
Day.. 

150 

77 

18 

8     19 

i 

32 

126 

3ol    680 

1 

60,000 

0 

11,400  11,400 

0 

3,884 

151 

185 

7 

27    2a 

1 

*\ 

H 

75 

25!    336 

60,000 

10,000   10,000. 

500 

Day.. 

152 

bFrom  Jour.  A.  M.  A..  Axig,  18, 1904.. 
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Table  12,-— StatigUcs  of  schools 


Locftlias. 


1 

2 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 

3 

San     Francisco, 
Cal. 

4 

do 

b 

Denver,  Colo 

6 

Washington,  D.C. 

7 

do 

II 

do 

9 
10 

Atlanto,Ga 

do 

11 

Chicago,  111 

n 

do 

18 

do 

14 
15 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
do 

16  j  Dc8  Moines,  Iowa. 
I 

17  I  Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 


Keokuk,  Iowa... 
Louisville,  Ky..., 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

so! 

81 
82 

88 

84 


New  Orleans,  La. , 
Baltimore,  Md... 

.  .^..do , 

do 

Boiiton,  Mass 


do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Kansas  City, Mo., 


do 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 


.do. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.... 
Omaha,  Nebr 


Nitmi^  of  inoytmttti. 


Birmingham  Dental  College 

University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. ♦ 

University  of  California, 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  University  of 
Denver. 

Georgetown  University, 
Dental  Department. 

George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Howard  University,  Dental 
Department. 

Atlanta  Dental  College 

Southern  Dental  College 

Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  ♦ 

Northwestern  University 
Dental  School. 

University  of  IllinolavSchool 
of  Dentistry. 

Central  CoUegeof  Dentistry. 

Indiana  Dental  College. 
University  of  Indianapo- 
lis. 

Des  Moines  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  Drake  Uui- 
versity. 

State  Univ  rsity  of  Iowa, 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Keokuk  Dental  College 

LouiHville  College  of  Den- 
tistry. Central  University 
of  Kentucky. 

New  Orleans  College  of 
Dentintry. 

BaltimoreCollege  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

Ba  timore  Medical  College, 
Dental  Department. 

University  of  Maryland, 
Dental  Department. 

Harvard  University  Dental 
St'h«M>l. 

TuflsCoUege Dental  School. 

University  of  Michigan, 
(:oll«{]re«>f  Dental  Surgery. 

Detroit  C(»llege  of  Medi- 
cine, Department  of  Den- 
tal Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Kan<^a.s  City  Dental  Col- 
lege.* 

WeHtern  Dental  College*... 

Barnes  University,  Dental 
Department. 

Wa.shlngUm  University, 
Dental  Department. 

Lincoln  Dental  College 

Omaha  Dental  College 


1893 
1897 


1896 

1882 
1880 

1901 
1886 

1884 


1887 
1882 


1897 
1879 


1898 


1880 


1897 

1887 


1899 

1839 

1895 

1882 

1867 

1869 
1875 

1891 

1888 

1881 

1890 
1903 

1866 

1899 
1895 


Pt^dent  Qt  de«ii. 


Charles  A.  Merrill. 
Garrett  Newkirk . . 


Charles  Boxton . 


Harry  P.Carlton. 
W.  T.Chambers.. 


William  N.Cogan. 
J.  Hall  Lewis 


Robert  Reybam,  A.  M. 


William  Crenshaw 

8.  W.  Foster , 

Truman    W.    Brophy, 

LL.  D. 
Greene  V.  Black,  LL.  D 


B.  J.  Cigrand,  M.  S. 


S.  E.  Earp 

George  E.  Hunt. 


WalterR.Gar  et  on.... 


Williams.  Uosford. 


B.  C.  Hinkley. 
W.  E.  Grant... 


Andrew  G.  Friedrichs. 
M.  Whilldin  Foster... 
J.  E.  Orrison 


Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas, 

A.  M. 
Eugene  H.  Smith 


Harold  Williams. 
C.G.  Darling 


Theodore  A.  McGraw, 
M.A. 


Wm.  P.  Dickinson . 
J.  D.  Patterson 


D.J.McMUlen 

Burton  L.  Thorpe.. 

John  H.  Kennerly. 


W.  Clvde  Davis . 
A.O.Hunt 


Besdon 

ctOiK^i 

fftbootj— 


May    5 
May  12 


May  21 

May  81 
May  14 

June  12 
June    1 

May  10 

""Jo.!, 


May  3 
May  5 
May     1 

May     8 

May  10 

May     2 

June  17 

Apr.  25 
May     4 

May     3 

Apr.  29 

May     1 

Apr.  80 

June  28 

June  17 
June  23 

June  10 

June    5 

May     4 

Apr.  30 
May     8 

Apr.  21 

May  2 
May  15 


1^ 

3l 


10 


10,    10 


10 


6 

6 

25 

5 

I 

20l     10 


*  In  1902-8. 


a  See  remarks  on  dental  course  on  page  1587. 
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of  dentistry  far  the  year  1903-4- 
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b  Approximately. 
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e  Not  separate. 
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Table  12.— SUOistica  of  BchooU  of 


Location. 


Name  of  institation. 


I 


Prefiident  or  dean. 


Searion 

closes 

(about)— 


9 


4 

George  B.  Snow 

Faneuil  D.  Wei»e 

Charles  M.  Ford.  A.  M.. 
Q.  8.  Jnnkennan 

H.  A.  Smith,  A.  M 

Henry  L.  Ambler,  M.  S . 

Louis  P.  Bethel 

Herbert  C.  Miller 

Robert  H.  Nones , 

WUburF.Utch 

Simeon    H.   Guilford, 

A.M. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  Sc  D. 

H.E.FrieeeU 

Joseph  P.Gray 

D.R.8tubbIefleld,A.M 

Q.W.Hubbard 

L.  M.Oowardin 

Christopher  Tompkins 

H.L.Ban2haf 

Charles  L. Babcock ... 


85 


37 


Buffalo.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y. 


do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


.do. 


40  I  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

41  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oreg.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


44 

45 
46 
47     Pittsburg,  Pa . 


48  Nashville,  Tenn . 
I 

49    do 

50   do 


Richmond,  y  a... 
....do 


Milwaukee,  Wis . 
do 


University  of  Buffalo,  Den- 
tal Department. 

New  York  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

New  York  Dental  School... 

Cincinnati  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, College  of  Dentistry. 

Ohio  Medical  University, 
Department  of  Dentistry. 

North  Pacific  Dental  Ckd- 
lege. 

Medico  -  Chirurgical  Col- 
lege, Department  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Dental  Department. 

Pittsburg  Dental  College, 
Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Tennessee, 
Dental  Department. 

Vanderbllt  University,  De- 
i)artment  of  Dentistry. 

Walden  University,  Me- 
harry  Dental  College. 

University  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Dental  Department 

Virginia  School  of  Den- 
tistry, Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

Milwaukee  Medical  Col- 
lege, Dental  Department. 

Wisconsin  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeotis, 
Dental  Department. 


1892 

1866 

1893 
1893 

1845 

1893 
1890 
1893 
1897 

1856 
1863 
1878 
1896 

1877 
1879 
1886 
189S 
1897 

1894 
1899 


May  2 
May  18 

May  29 

May    1 

May    5 

June  16 
Apr.  28 
May  1 
May  28 

Apr.  80 
May  6 
June  21 
May    1 

May  5 
May  3 
Mar.  1 
May  17 
May  16 

May  1 
May  26 


lOf   16 
25 


*  In  1902-8. 
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dentitiryfor  the  year  1903-4 — Continaed. 


Stndents. 
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1 

a 

1 

1 

d 
1 

11 

o 

15 

1 

3 

1 

1 

> 

ll 

lis 

III 

X3 

o  g 

HO 

il 

« 

a    - 

o 

n 

n 

1 

1 

1 

0 

a 

1 

o 
lO 

a 
11 

18114 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

91 

88 

88 

1  m 

si    66 

biio 

200 
150 

880 
0 
?5 

•62,256 
120,000 

0 
0 

126,966  ISI.Tm'    tl.OOO 

l,07i;  Day  .. 
0    Dav  -. 

86 

1 

j  S47 

t 

i     1 

62,850 

-J 
70,78^             0 

86 

141     28 

1     1 

....  ....!.. .. 

D«y.. 
Day  .. 

87 

<    65>      2 

1^ 

..j  .    1 

100 

^20,000 

m 

1 
197       7 

1 •'"V" 

71 ;  100 

1            :      1 
1 

82 '  100 

1,000 
a800 

Day  -.  89 

1 
88      0 

10 

8,800 
15,060 

-     ! 

10,180              0 

Day  ..'  49 

143'      2 

1               1        >        > 
66, '....100     10 

1        <                1 
1*      9 UO     20 

1        '        1        1        1 
21 100     26 

85,000 

21. MO 

Day  ..   41 

183       1 

14,678'    19,181 

Day  .-   42 

W 

1 

i 

Day..   « 
Day  ..   44 

211       9 

89 

. 

lOo'    80 

i 

1 

1  279j      7 

100 
120 
US 

1.1... 

1 

115 
100 
100 

100 

85 
80 

180,000 

1 

Day..   46 
Day  ..  46 

862  .. 



j 

125 

116 
96 
60 
66 
21 

2. 

1 

80 

9ft 

1 

14.000 

Day..'  47 

Day  ..  48 
Day  ..■  49 

1 
6aao 

...J  « 

1  '■ 
i 

1 

1- 
100     25 

40     10 

1 
100     80 

j    66,000 

lb\ 

,                              1 

8 

! 

1,600 

1 1 

Day  ..  fifl 

0 

16 

8 

1 

1 

Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 
Day.. 

61 

1 

100 

125 
100 

80 

10 
15 

(*) 

0 

1,766 

1,766 

62 

loy    2 

1 

i 

600 

0 

68 

1  " 

22      l'    14 

' 

64 

j 

1 

a  Appioximatel  y . 
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Table  IS.SUUtMtics  of  tdwiU 


location. 


1 

Auburn,  Ala 

2 

MoblhsAla 

a 

Han  Franclfico,Cal. 

4 

do 

ft 

WanhlnffUni.D.C. 

A 

do 

7 
8 

AtluntH.Oa 

Macon,  Ga 

9 

Chlcaffo.IlI 

10 

do 

11 

do 

12 

liAfayotU),  Ind.... 

18 

ValiNiralM,  Ind... 

14 

Doa  MoinoN,  Iowa. 

lA 

Iowa  (Mty,  Iowa.. 

IC 
17 

Kookuk,  Iowa.... 
lAwrcnoti,  Kans.. 

18 

IxiulNvtllo,  Ky 

10 

NowOrIcanR,La.. 

90 

do 

VI 

do 

22 

Orono,  Mo 

23 

Baltimore,  Md.... 

24 

BoHton,  Mam 

2ft 

Ann  Arlwr,  Mich. 

20 

I>t>trt>It,  Mich 

27 
28 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Kannui  City,  Mo.. 

29 
80 

8t.  I/ouIm.  Mo 

do 

81 

Newark,  N.J 

82 

Albany,N.Y 

88 

BKK>klyn,N,  Y... 

84 

Buflalo,N.Y 

Nain<;  of  inHtitiai^Mi, 


Alabama  I'olytechiiiu  Ju-ii' 
tute,  Dci>artmeDt  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Medical  College  of  Ala- 
b<imn,HchooI  of  Pharmacy. 

(^ollcKc  of  Phynicians  and 
HurKcoMH,  Department  of 
Pharmacy.* 

UnivcrMlty  of  California, 
CollcKc  of  Pharmacy. 

Howura  riilver«Ity,  Phar- 
maceutical Department. 

National  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Atlanta  Collegeof  Pharmacy 

Mercer  University,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Chicago  ('ollege  of  Phar- 
iniicy,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Illinois  Me<lical  College, 
H<'hiM)l  of  Pharmacy.* 

Northwestern  University, 
Hch(K>l  of  Pharmacy. 

Purdtie  Tnivendty,  B<*hool 
of  Pimrnuicy. 

Northern  Indiana  School 
of  Pharmnry* 

Iowa  Col  I '  i  ■  1  t'  ]  ii  I armacy, 
Drake  intvornHv. 

State  Umur^ity  of  Iowa, 
(Jollctfe  of  rhjircnacy. 

Keokuk S4' hi M»li]{  I'liarmacy 

UniverNiiv  oi  Kansas, 
8ch<x)lor  Phnrii|Ti,^icy. 

Ix)uisvill<  *  .Ah'C'-  of  Phar- 
macy.* 

New  Orleans  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

New  Orleans  University, 
8ch<H)l  of  Pharmacy. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, School  of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Maine,  School 
of  Pharmacv. 

Maryland  College  of  Phar- 
macy.* 

MiiKsachuMotts  College  of 
Pharniiicy. 

Unlven<lty  of  Michigan, 
Sch«K>l  of  Pharmacv. 

Detroit  Collegeof  Medicine, 
Department  of  Phar- 
macy.* 

University  of  Minnesota, 
ColloKc  of  Pharmacy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

BurncK  College  of  Pharmacy 

St,  Louis  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

New  Jersey  Ctdlegi»of  Phar- 
macy. 

Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macv. Union  University. 

Brook  Kn  a>llege  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Buffalo  (^ollege  of  Phar- 
macy. University  of  Buf- 
falo. 

*Inl90a->1. 


lftJ5 


1898 

1873 

1867 

1872 

1891 
1903 

1869 

1900 

1886 

1886 

1893 

1883 

1885 

1900 
1885 

1872 

1900 

1900 

1838 

1895 

1841 

1867 

1868 

1891 

1892 

1886 

1903 
1865 

1891 

1881 

1891 

1886 


iTcHldtJit  Of  4e&n. 


(abont  — 


Emerson     R.    HUler,  I  June  iO 
M.  So.  I 

George  A.  Ketchum  ...  I  Apr.     5 

D.A.Hodghead.A.M.-!  May  21 


Wm.M.Searby 

Robert  Reybum,  A.M. 
Henry  E.  Kalusowski. . 


George  P.  Payne 

Jamefl  F.  Sellers,  M.  A. . 

P.  M.  Goodman 


Nathaniel  n.  Adams. . 

Oscar  Oldbcrg 

Arthur  L.  Green 

J.Newton  Roe 

Wm.  Stevenson 


Wllber  J.  Teeters,  act- 
ing. 
Geo.  P.  Jenkins,  A.  M  . . 
Lucius  £.  Sayre 


Gordon  L.  Curry. 

Philip  Aaher 

H.J.Clements... 


Stanford    £.  Cbaill«, 

A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
George  E.  Fellows — 


Charles  Caspari,  Jr 

Julian  W.Baird,  A.M. 

Albert    B.     Prescott, 

LL.D. 
John  E.  Clark , 


Frederick  J.  Wulling. 

LL.M. 
James  M.Love 


C.M.Riley 

Henry  M.  Whelpley... 

Philemon  K  Hommell . 

WiUls  O.Tucker 

William  C.  Anderson .. 

Willis  O.  Gregory 


May  12 

May  10 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  1 

June  16 

Mar.  29 


June  12 

June  16 

Apr.  19 
June   8 

Apr.    6 

May  14 

Mar.  16 

May     4 

June  10 

May  13 

May  19 

June  23 

June  10 

June    6 

Mar.  81 

Apr.  — 
Apr.  28 

Apr.  27 

Mar.  29 

May  12 

May    2 


1st 


6     T 


16 


16 


14 


12 


6      5 
6     12 


.  Appmxlma^^^.^^^  by  GoOglC 
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Table  13. — StatiMics  of  schools  of 


Location. 


Name  of  inBtltation. 


President  or  dean. 


Session 

closes 

(about)— 


C 

a 

•OS 


85 


2 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


37     Raleigh,  N.C... 

Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio . . 
Columbus,  Ohio*. 
....do 


Scio,  Ohio 

Norman,  OUa... 

Corvallis,  Oreg . . 
PhUadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


Charleston,  S.C.. 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tenn . 
do 


Sewanee,  Tenn . . 

Dalla.%  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex . . 
Texarkana.  Tex . 
Richmond,  Va... 


....do 

Pullman,  Wash . 


Seattle,  Wash.... 
Madison,  Wis.... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Shaw  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  Northern  University, 
School  of  Pharmacv. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Ohio  University. 

Cleveland  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Ohio  Medical  University, 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  State  University,  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy. 

Scio  College  of  Pharmacy. . . 

University  of  Oklahoma, 
Pharmaceutical  Depart- 
ment. 

Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, School  of  Pharmacy. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College, 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Temple  College,  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Pharmacy. 

Pittsburg  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Medical  College  of  State  of 
South  Carolina,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Tennessee, 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Vanderbilt  University,  De- 
partment of  Pharmacy. 

Walden  University,  Me- 
harry  Pharmaceutical 
College. 

University  of  the  South, 
Pharmacy  Department.^ 

Baylor  University,  College 
of  Pharmacy.* 

University  of  Texas,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Gate  City  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Virginia  School  of  Phar- 
macy, Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

Washington  Agricultural 
College,  School  of  Phar- 
macy.* 

University  of  Washington, 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Course  in  Pharmacv. 

Milwaukee  Medical  Col- 
lege, Pharmaceutical  De- 
partment. 


1829 
1898 

1891 

1884 

1850 

1882 

1891 

1885 

1889 
1894 


1898 
1821 
1901 
1878 

1896 

1896 
1879 
1889 

1899 
1901 
1893 
1900 
1893 

1897 

1896 

1896 
1888 
1900 


Henry  H.  Rushy  — 
Edward  V.  Howell  . 


James  McKee 

B.  S.  Young 

Julius  H.  Eichberg 

Joseph  Fell 

George  H.  Matson,  jr  . . 
George  B.  Kauffman . . . 


James  H.  Beal 

Edwin  De  Barr,  M.  S. . . 


Apr.  28 
June    1 

Apr.  14 

July  20 

June  10 

May  12 

Apr.  28 

June  24 

July  13 
June    5 


A.  L.  Knisely '  June  18 

Harvey  H.  Mentzer ,  May  22 

Joseph  P. Remington..   May  15 

I.  Newton  Snivel y June  15 

JuliusA.Koch !  Apr.  10 

Francis  L.  Parker |  Apr.     5 


J.T.McOill 

G.  W.  Hubbard  . 


J.S.Cain 

E.G.Eberle 

Wm.  S.Carter 

J.W.Decker 

Roehier  W.Miller. 


Christopher  Tompkins. 
George  H .  Wat t 


Charles  W.  Johnson  . . , 

Edward  Kremers 

R.  E.  W.  Sommer 


June  19 
June  16 
Mar.    1 

Jan.  28 
Mar.  15 
May  31 
May  4 
May  17 

May  16 

June  18 

June  10 
June  9 
May     1 


•In  1902-8. 


a  Approximately. 
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pharmacy  for  the  year  190S-4 — CJontinued. 


Students. 

8 
S 

a 
> 

k 

i 
1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0^ 
1^ 

1 

i 

^1 

II 

gl 

i. 

"3  S 

1- 

i 

> 

i 

s; 

8 

d 

V 

s 

1 

If 

0  a 

1 

1  b* 

a 

•a 
a 

1 

1 

1 

8 

»iio|ii;is 

13  14 

15  16 

17 

18 

19 

so 

81 

22 

88  • 

24 

S19|      9   101;.... 

2,3 
2 

3 

^      4 
2».... 

$100 
60 

25 
60 
90 

fio 

5 

10 
3 
15 

a  $174 

205 
160 

$204,242 
(*) 

(*) 
4,000 
12,000 

0 

$S2.887'$48.014 

$8,021 

6,705 

Daj  . 

35 

1M 

27 

186 

34 

85 

16 

45 

36 
23 

47 

84 
448 

10 
152 

43 

7 
49 
24 

13 
11 
84 
41 
33 

19 

28 

-1 

Day  .37 

t 

i 

0 
0 

6,000 

5,000 

a2,600 

6.000 
5,000 

0 
0 

W      0 
ao     0 

1.000    T)ftv    'm 

3 

fi&     10 

Daj  .  40 
Day  .'41 
Day  .  42 
Day  .'  43 

2  •a 

2     32       0     50i     10 

36     a 

i 

1 

1 

1 
2 

20 
3 

8 

^,? 

4^     0 

4a|    5 

25,000 



1 

a2.600 

2,    38 

) 

• 

Day  .  44 

Day  .  45 

0 

15 
2 

4 

2 

31 

100 

2 

59 

24 

0 

2!    27;      4 

3     321      4 

1 
2     37       5 

7&     10 

alOO     15 

t 
lb      ft 

165 

160 
180 

180 

1 

Day  .  4$ 

250,000 

42.609 

42.609 

1  12,000 

Day  .  47 
Ere.. 1 48 

1        1                t 
2     26|       4     8r>     10 

65,000 

12,700 

1     ^'^ 

1 

Day  .'4$ 
Day  .'50 

2     26 

...               ,_ 

2  066.... 

1 

Day  .[51 
Day  .  52 

0 

1ft 

1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

2     39      a  10f>'      & 

215 
140 

110 
60 

186 
135 

100 
210 

C') 

• 

11,       8 
4 

3I    26       0 

2'    26,      4 

J  1... 

i  H » 

J     30'       4 

1 

4o;  10 

40,     10 

55     10 

a'     0 

40     10 

60     15 

1 

1 

60-'     15 

»0 

' 

Day  .68 

' 

1 
Day  .  6i 

i'^)      56 

'5T 

(e)     158 

4 
0 

3 
9 
19 
14 

ft 

1 

. 

2.600 

8,600 

600 

2'    36 

0 
0 

1.025 

1.026 

, 

1 

Day  .«5f 

3      In 

0 

0 
30 
100 

0 

3 
0 
10 

t 

t 
Day  .6$ 

Day  .'fii 

I 
21       4.     12 

2     86.... 

2.4^    8&      0 

1,200 

1 

34 

2 

4 

9 
8 

, 

Day. 
Day. 

«T 

62 

A4^    ^ 
2     90 

0 

0 

1 
0 

68 

I 

kNot  wpamte. 


•Afternoon  and  erening. 
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Table  14. — Statittics  ofschook  of 


Location. 


1 

Washington,  D.C. 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Ames,  Iowa 

Grand       Rapids, 

Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Ithaca,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Col  umbos,  Ohio., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pollman,  Wash... 


Name  of  institution. 


2 


United  States  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 

McKillip  Veterinary  College 

Indiana  Veterinary  College. 

Iowa  State  College,  Division 
of  Veterinary  Science. 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College. 

Kansas  City  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 

New  York  State  Veterinary 
College. 

New  York  American  Veter- 
inary College. 

Ohio  State  University,  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Veterinary  Department. 

WaHhington  Agricultural 
College,  School  of  Veter- 
inary Science.* 


I 

O 


1894 

1892 
1892 
1880 


1891 


1900 

1884 
1897 


President  or  dean. 


4 

C.  Barnwell  Robinson 

F.  S.  Schoenleber 

W.B.Craig 

J.H.  McNeil 

L.L.Conkey 

S.Stewart 

James  Law 

A.  F.  Liautard 

David  S.White 

Leonard  Pearson 

S.B.NelBon 


Session 

closes 

(about)— 


5    - 


Apr.  16 

Mar.  26 
Apr.  1 
June   8 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  16 

June  23 

June    9 

June  24 

June  16 
June  18 


*Inl90»-8. 
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veterinary  medicine  for  the  year  J90S-4. 


1 

i 

a 

1 
1 

o 

It 

1 

a 

i 

i 
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0) 

II 

at  C 

fi 

o 

s 

T3 

a 
« 

43  C 

1 

11 

ill 
|3 

si 

^1 

3|| 

P 

1 

c 

jl 

& 

8 

9 

lO 

ll'l2 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

«o 

21 

32 

10 

6 

-        1 
3    OR  «ino 

$5 

$10,000 

50,000 
7,500 

13,000 

$3,000 

0 

1 

♦  79 
43 
53 

70 

28 
24 
4 

26 

4 
8 

1 

4 

3 
3 
4 

22 
26 
36 

?4 

85 
75 
0 

60 

10 
10 

$270 
235 

? 

4,670 

3 

*  20, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

197 

38 

6 

3 

26 

80 

10 

260 

4,000 

0 

12,600 

12,600 

0 

86 
56 

16 
13 

3 

3 
3 

40 
27 

0 
100 

5 
25 

0 

0 

5,415 

5,415 

0 

1.325 

91 
82 

♦11 

?8 

.... 

3 
3 

36 
35 

♦75,000 

100 

840 

7,442 

22,072 

$108,000 

02,700 

10 

6 

8 

36 

„ 

1 

«  Approximately. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 
STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  statistics  of  the  269  public  and  private  normal  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1904,  are  given  in  detail  in  this  chapter.  In  the  r^nlar 
training  courses  for  teachers  in  these  schools  there  were  enrolled  63,627  students  as 
compared  with  64,114  the  preceding  year.  In  1904  there  were  10,848  graduates  as 
compared  with  9,927  in  1903. 

There  were  178  public  normal  schools  reporting  in  1904,  an  increase  ot  one  since 
the  preceding  year.  In  these  schools  there  were  2,846  instructors  as  compared  with 
2,597  in  1903.  The  number  of  students  had  increased  from  49,175  in  1903  to  51,635 
in  1904.  The  number  of  graduates  from  public  normal  schools  in  1904  was  9,230  as 
compared  with  8,782  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  private  normal  schools  reporting  decreased  from  109  in  1903  to  91 
in  1904.  In  the  same  time  the  number  of  instructors  decreased  from  790  to  668,  the 
number  of  students  from  14,939  to  11,992,  while  the  number  of  graduates  increased 
from  1,145  in  1903  to  1,618  in  1904. 

The  following  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  1890  will  indicate  the  progress 
made  by  public  and  private  normal  schools  in  the  fourteen  years: 


1889-90. 

1903-4. 

Schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Normal 

stn- 

dents. 

Normal 

grada- 

ates. 

Schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Normal 
stu- 
dents. 

Normal 
gradu- 
ates. 

Public  normal  schools 

Prirate  normal  schools 

136 
43 

1.182 
274 

26,917 
7.897 

4,413 

824 

178 
91 

2,846 
668 

61.635 
11.992 

9,230 
1.618 

Total 

178 

1.456 

34,814 

6,237 

269 

3,614  1    63.627 

10,848 

The  growth  of  public  normal  schools  has  been  constant  since  1890,  while  the  prog- 
ress of  private  normal  schools  in  the  same  time  has  been  fluctuating.  The  latter 
reached  the  high- water  mark  in  1897,  when  there  were  198  private  normal  schools 
with  24,181  students.  For  the  last  seven  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
number  of  schools  and  enrollment  of  students,  although  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  the  remaining  schools  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  average  of  1897. 
Many  of  the  weaker  schools  closed,  while  many  others  ceased  to  be  distinctively 
normal  schools,  becoming  private  secondary  schools  or  business  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  269  public  and  private  normal  schools  there  were  951  other 
institutions  in  1904  in  which  students  were  pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers. 
These  included  230  universities  and  colleges,  449  public  high  schools,  and  272  private 
high  schools  and  academies.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  classes  of 
institutions  offering  professional  instruction  to  teachers,  and  the  number  of  normal 
students  in  each  class  for  the  last  four  years: 
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Normal  sttidenis  reported  for 

four  years. 

1900-1901. 

1901-2, 

1902-3. 

1908-1. 

Classes  of  institatioiis. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Stu. 
dents. 

Public  normal  schools 

170 
118 
84 
213 
528 
398 

43,872 
20,030 
8,019 
7,468 
U,298 
8,985 

173 
109 
89 
195 
868 
857 

49.403 
16,665 
8,003 
7,687 
10,483 
7,892 

177 
109 
87 
204 
468 
279 

49, 176 
14,989 
2,997 
8,340 
6,666 
6,887 

178 
91 
84 
196 
449 
272 

61,636 

Private  normal  schools 

11,992 

Pablic  universities  and  collies 

Pri va  te  universities  and  colleges . . . 
Public  high  schools 

2,766 
7.896 
7,488 

Private  hi^h  schools 

6,968 

Grand  total 

1,461 

94,157 

1,241 

94.133 

1,264  1  88,008 

1,220 

87,289 

In  all  public  institutions 

732 
729 

57,689 
86,468 

680 
661 

62,889 
31,244 

672 
692 

58,837 
29,166 

661 
559 

61,888 

In  all  private  institutions 

26,351 

The  10,848  graduates  of  public  and  private  normal  schools  in  1904  comprised  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  number  of  students  in  these  institutions  for  the  year  named.  If 
the  percentage  of  graduates  of  normal  courses  in  other  institutions  was  about  the 
same,  there  must  have  been  at  least  15,000  trained  teachers  added  to  the  teaching 
force  of  the  country  in  1904. 

The  distribution  of  normal  students  by  States  according  to  the  classification  in  the 
above  table  will  be  found  in  Tables  19  and  20  of  this  chapter.  Table  21  gives  a  list 
of  universities  and  colleges  offering  professional  instruction  to  teachers. 

PUBLIC   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  States  and  Territories  excepting  Delaware,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  have 
pablic  normal  schools  supported  by  taxation,  direct  or  indirect.  These  three  States 
make  provision  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  State  colleges. 

An  exhibit  of  the  aggregate  of  State  appropriations  from  year  to  year  since  1890 
will  illustrate  the  growth  of  public  normal  schools  in  this  country.  For  the  school 
year  ending  June,  1904,  the  States  paid  $3,927,808  for  the  running  expenses  of  their 
public  nornml  schools,  an  increase  of  $345,640  over  the  preceding  year.  In  addition 
the  expenditure  for  new  buildings  reached  $915,443.  The  following  table  gives  a 
synopsis  of  appropriations  for  public  normal  schools  for  each  year  since  1889: 

Public  appropricUions  to  piU>lic  normal  schools  for  fifteen  years. 


Year. 

For  sup- 
port. 

For  build- 
ings. 

Year. 

For  sup- 
port. 

For  build- 
ings. 

1889-90 

$1,812,419 
1,286.700 
1,667,082 
1,462,914 
1,996,271 
1,917,876 
2,187,875 
2.426,185 

1900,683 

409,916 

394,636 

816,826 

1,588,899 

1,003,983 

1,124,834 

743,883 

1897-98 

12,666,182 
2,510,984 
2,769,008 
8,068,486 
8,228,090 
8,682,168 
8,927,806 

$417,866 

1890-91 

1898-99 

660.896 

1891-92 

1899-1900 

718,607 

1892-93 

1900-1  

709,217 

1893-94 

1901-2 

906.801 

1894-95 

1902-8 

1,268.742 

1895-96 

1908-4 

916,448 

1896-97 

Tables  1  to  11  summarize  the  statistics  of  the  178  pablic  normal  schools,  while 
Tables  22  and  23  give  in  detail  such  information  concerning  these  schools  as  could  be 
collected  by  this  Office. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  178  public  normal  schools  engaged  in  the  instruction 
•f  normal  students  for  the  year  1903-4  was  2,846.  the  number  of  male  instructorB 
being  1,145  and  the  number  of  women  1,701.  There  were  897  teachers  wholly  in 
other  departments,  making  the  total  number  of  professors  and  teachers  giving  instrao- 
tion  in  these  institutions  3,743,  the  number  of  men  being  1,291  and  women  2,452. 

Table  2  shows  that  there  were  51,635  students  in  the  normal  departments  of  the 
178  schools,  11,381  males  and  40,254  females.  There  were  852  students  in  busineflB 
courses  and  5,393  in  other  courses  of  secondary  grade.    There  .^|j^2g^^^inAl^ 
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mentary  grades,  making  an  aggr^ate  enrollment  of  78,861,  as  shown  in  Table  3.  The 
number  of  colored  normal  students  was  2,072,  the  number  of  males  being  792  and 
females  1,280,  most  of  them  being  in  normal  schools  for  the  colored  race  in  the 
Southern  States.  Table  3  also  shows  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  model 
schools  connected  with  public  normal  schools  was  50,692. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1904,  the  public  normal  schools  had  9,230  graduates, 
1,390  men  and  7,840  women,  as  shown  in  Table  4.  There  were  122  graduates  from 
business  courses  and  410  from  other  courses.  Courses  other  than  those  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  are  not  generally  offered  in  public  normal  schools. 

Only  149  of  the  178  public  normal  schools  made  financial  statements  to  this  Office. 
The  aggregate  of  $3,927,808  was  received  from  public  appropriations  for  support  by 
146  schools;  120  received  $672,314  from  tuition  and  other  fees;  15  received  $111,131 
from  productive  funds,  and  38  received  $267,404  from  sources  not  named.  Nearly  all 
of  the  latter  sum  was  from  public  sources  presimiably.  The  aggr^ate  income  of  149 
schools  was  $4,978,657  for  the  year. 

The  aggregate  value  of  property  possessed  by  149  public  normal  schools  was 
$26,914,525,  as  shown  in  Table  6.  The  libraries  of  163  schools  had  an  aggregate  of 
S85,247  volumes;  of  an  estimated  value  of  $1,042,110.  Ten  schools  had  received 
benefactions  during  the  year  amounting  to  $489,015.  Public  appropriations 
aggregating  $915,443  had  been  received  by  46  normal  schools  for  buildings  and 
improvements. 

Table  7  shows  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  public  normal 
schools  of  each  State  for  the  past  six  years,  while  Table  8  exhibits  the  appropriations 
for  buildings  and  improvements  for  the  same  period. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  public  normal  students  pursuing  certain  studies. 


Percent 

of  female 

nonnal 

stadente. 


Pablic  nonnal  stndents 

Students  in— 

History  of  education 

Theory  of  education 

School  organization  and  superviBion. 

School  management  and  discipline.. 

School  hygriene 

PBTchoIoigT  and  child  study  . . . 

School  laws 

Practical  pedagogy 


Number 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Male  nor- 

Percent 
of  male 
normal 

students. 

Female 

of  normal 

number 

mal  Stu- 

normal 

students. 

of  normal 
students. 

dents. 

students. 

61,635 
9,301 

11.881 
1.370 

40.264 
7,981 

18.01 

12.04 

12.661 

24.60 

2,137 

18.78 

10,614 

11,836 

21.96 

2,146 

18.86 

9,190 

13,366 

26.89 

2,673 

22.61 

10.793 

11,869 

22.99 

2,247 

19.74 

9.622 

12,789 

24.77 

1,971 

17.32 

10.818 

4.066 

7.87 

605 

4.44 

8.660 

8,263 

16.00 

1,146 

10.06 

7,118 

13,680 

26.20 

2,037 

17.81 

11,493 

19.70 
26.12 
22.83 
26.81 
23.90 
26.87 
8.84 
17.68 
28.65 


The  above  table  is  a  synopsis  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  51,635 
normal  students  pursuing  each  of  the  nine  leading  branches  of  professional  studies  in 
the  public  normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  Tables  9,  10,  and  11  give  the  sum- 
maries by  States,  giving  the  number  of  students  by  sex  in  each  of  the  branches 
reported. 

PRTVATK  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tables  12  to  17,  inclusive,  are  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  the  91  private  normal 
schools  reporting  to  this  Office,  and  are  similar  in  form  to  Tables  1  to  6  for  public 
normal  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  private  normal 
schools  was  1,193,  only  668  being  teachers  of  normal  students,  while  525  were  wholly 
employed  in  other  departments. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  34,215  in  all  departments  of  private  normal  schools,  only 
11,992  were  in  the  normal  department 

The  aggregate  income  of  61  of  the  91  private  normal  schools  was  $1,004,600,  and  74 
of  the  schools  had  libraries  aggregating  203,522  volumes.  The  total  value  of  property 
possessed  by  67  of  the  schools  was  $5,798,973.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  V:i^i^glC 
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Table  18  makes  a  comparison  between  public  and  private  normal  schools,  showing 
the  percentage  of  male  and  female  students,  and  percentage  of  graduates  to  total 
number  in  normal  course  in  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  In  public  normal  schools 
only  about  22  per  cent  of  the  students  are  males,  while  they  comprise  nearly  45  per 
cent  in  private  normal  schools.  Nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  normal  students  of  the 
public  normal  schools  graduated  in  1904,  while  less  than  14  per  cent  graduated  in  the 
private  normal  schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  91  private  normal  schools  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  24. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  datistics  of  public  normal  achooU  in  190S-4' 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  or  Territory. 

^ 

Teachers  for  normal 
students. 

Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 

Total  number  teachers 
employed. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

178 

1,145 

1,701 

2,846 

146 

751 

897 

1.291 

2,452 

8,748 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . . 
South  AUanUc  Division. . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division  .... 
Western  Division 

62 
25 

28 
47 
21 

860 
122 
130 
896 
137 

728 
201 
182 
480 
160 

1,088 
328 
262 
876 
297 

80 
68 
85 
U 
2 

454 

116 

40 

185 

6 

484 

184 

75 

146 

8 

890 
190 
165 
407 
189 

1,182 
817 
172 
615 
166 

1,572 
607 
337 

1,022 
805 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

6 
1 
3 

11 
1 
4 

18 
4 

15 

0 

1 
2 
3 
6 
5 
1 
6 
2 

2 
1 
5 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
0 

7 
2 
6 
4 
9 
6 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 
8 
4 
5 

7 

8 

4 

52 

8 

14 

89 

22 

166 

25 
6 

16 
119 

26 

48 
236 

66 
186 

32 
9 

20 
171 

29 

62 
825 

88 
862 

1 
0 
0 
5 
0 
8 
17 
8 
1 

7 
8 
8 
65 
10 
47 
177 
61 
71 

8 
8 
8 
70 
10 
50 
194 
64 
72 

S 
8 
4 
57 
8 
17 
106 
25 
167 

82 
14 
24 
lU 
86 
95 
413 
127 
257 

40 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

17 
28 

Massachusetts 

241 

Rhode  Island 

89 

Connecticut 

112 

New  York 

519 

New  Jersey 

152 

Pennsylvania 

424 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

4 

2 
20 
29 
21 

7 
80 

9 

7 
18 
82 

5 

6 
27 

4 
81 

8 
19 
22 
85 
48 
82 
28 

9 

5 

6 
44 

0 
80 
24 

5 
18 

12 
21 
42 
64 
69 
89 
58 
18 

12 
24 
76 

5 
86 
51 

9 
49 

0 
0 

49 
8 
4 
0 
2 
5 

2 
0 
7 
0 
1 
0 
2 
23 

8 
0 

79 
9 
5 
0 

12 
8 

7 
0 
12 
8 
6 
4 
0 
8 

3 
0 
128 
17 
9 
0 
14 
18 

9 
0 
19 

8 
7 
4 
2 
26 

4 

2 
69 
87 
25 

7 
82 
14 

9 

18 

89 
5 
7 

27 
6 

54 

U 
19 
101 
44 
68 
32 
40 
17 

12 
6 

66 
8 

86 

28 
5 

21 

15 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Virginia 

21 
170 

West  Virginia 

81 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

78 
89 

Georgia 

72 

Florida 

81 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

21 

Tennessee 

24 

Alabama 

95 

Mi8«*is«ippi 

IS 

Louisiana 

48 

Texas 

55 

Arkansas 

11 

Oklahoma 

75 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

15 
22 
76 
41 
68 
85 
85 
88 
21 
14 
11 
20 

7 

61 
28 
61 
58 
74 
55 
48 
80 
14 
22 
14 
25 

5 

76 
45 

137 
99 

142 
90 
78 
68 
85 
86 
26 
45 

12 

6 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

17 

0 

20 

29 

83 

22 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

28 

0 

22 

29 

84 

22 

5 

0 

8 

2 

0 

6 

0 

21 
22 
78 
41 
69 
85 
85 
88 
21 
14 
11 
22 

7 

78 
28 
81 
87 
107 
77 
48 
80 
17 
24 
14 
29 

5 

99 

Indiana 

45 

Illinois 

159 

Michigan 

128 

Wiscondn 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

176 
112 
88 

Missouri 

68 

North  Dakota 

88 

South  Dakota 

88 

Nebraska  .  

25 

Kansas 

51 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

12 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

16 
7 

10 
8 

12 
18 
9 
2 

28 
20 
19 
10 

0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 

16 
8 

10 
8 

12 
15 
9 
2 

28 

New  Mexico 

28 

Arizona 

19 

Utah 

10 

Nevada 

Idaho 

12 
20 
22 
85 

7 
26 
16 
70 

19 

•   46 

88 

106 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
1 
8 
0 

6 

1 
4 

0 

nir 

12 
20 
28 

ti7PH  h^ 

7 
27 
19 
70 

19 

WfMihln^nn 

4T 

OrwronT. 

4S 

Camomla 

lOi 

lynr 

O 
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Tablb  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  pubHc  normal  schools  in  190S-4. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  <»>  Territory. 

Students  in  nor- 
mal department 

Students  in  busi- 
ness courses. 

Other  students  in 
secondary  gnules. 

Pupils  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

--'rn^te. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

male. 

To- 
Ul. 

Male. 

Pe-  1  To- 
male.    taL 

United  States 

11,38140,251 

51,685 

829 

523 

852 

2,150 

3.243;  5,393 

9,523 

11,45820.961 

North  Atimntic  Diyiston  .. 
SoQth  Atlantic  Division  .. 
Soath  Central  Diyision  . . . 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 

3,27916.142 
1,035  3,215 
1,467   2,979 
4,95014,6&1 
660,  3,254 

19,421 
4.250 
4,446 

19,614 
3,904 

184 
27 
71 
67 
80 

143 
245 
83 
32 
20 

277 

272 

154 

99 

50 

692 
607 
453 
195 
203 

1,214 
573 
684 
487 
285 

1,906 

1,180 

1,137 

682 

488 

3,P3;i 
1,167 

9lu 
2,746 

868 

4,867  8,200 
1,534   2,701 
1.038  1,948 
3,300  6,045 
1,219  2,087 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

106       653 
3       125 
35      273 
97   1,799 
a      232 
Oi      577 

759 
128 
308 
1,896 
232 
.S77 

0 
0 

0 
0 

« 

0 

0 
15 
20 

0 

0 

0 

15 

60 

27 

0 

0 

80 

80 

27 

145 

151       296 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

60 
% 
175 

60'      120 

Maaaachnsetts 

•••:::i 

86       182 

Rhode  Island 

0 

-       0 

» 

196.      371 

Connecticut 

New  York 

649'  6,7831  7,432 
36;       776:       812 

77 

69 

146 

171 
68 
418 

863 
142 
607 

534 

210 

1,025 

1,855 

143 

1,359 

2,084   3.939 
225      368 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

2,853  4.924 

7,277 

57 

74 

"■ 

1,565  2,924 

Maryland 



4!      274 
12!      160 
98        949 

278 
162 
347 
751 
1,387 
371 
782 
172 

128 
455 
1,026 
125 
AHA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

83        41 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Vireinia 

4 
5 
0 
0 
18 

0 

4 

40 

83 

168 

i 

186 

172 
303 

55 
844 

227 
647 

46i 
93 

176 
33 

323 
73 

42 

0 

276 

115 

202 

652   1,118 

West  Virginia 

388 
827 
0 
143 
63 

28 
163 
830 
70 
60 

863 
1,060 
871 
639 
109 

100 

292 

696 

55 

115       206 

North  Carolina 

210       386 

South  Carolina 

Qeonria 

0 
182 

75 
99 

75 
231 

95*      12s 
337,      660 

Florida 

92       165 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

0 
0 
16 

0 
0 
17 

0 
0 
32 

0 
0 
69 

0 
0 
91 

4 

0 

0 

160 

9 

1 
67i      109 

Tennessee 

0          0 

Alabama 

2731      549 
206^      821 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

221'      428 

Texas 

516'       8^  1..^7ft' 

40 
267 

32 
80 
477 

72 
152 
744 

A  rkansas 

38 
262 

46:        84 

384       616 

21 
85 

S 

38 

84 

40 
235 

88'        78 

Oklahoma 

233'      468 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

70 
613 
723 
883 
461 
216 
633 
909 

1 
595!      665 
804;  1.317 
2,073  2.796 
1,666  2,049 
l,917l  2.378 
1,742   1,958 
1,937;  2,470 
1   49AI  2  404 

80 
0 

X3 
0 

43 
0 

25 
0 

30 
0 

55 
0 

1 
0 
685 
41 
682 
466 
346 
195 
54, 

16a 

12        18 

Indiana 

0          0 

Illinois 

754'  1,439 

7»      113 

808!  1,485 

Michigan 

0 

0 

0 

vi 

83 
& 
0 

82 

189 

7 

0 

44 

272 
10 
0 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

659,  1.025 
297       643 

Iowa 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

230'       425 

North  Dakota 

223i     '4ft4'     '687 

19 
0 

11 
1 

80 

1 

0 

120 

120 
0 

61 
212 

115 

South  Dakota 

155 
148 
616 

15 

4.=>2       607 
f6S       816 
851    1-467 

872 

Nebraska 

Kan«(up 

18 
0 

7 
0 

25 
0 

72 
0 

109 

181 

115 

800 

0 

416 

W«tem  Division: 

Montana 

177 

192 

0 

W  vomiuff 

1 : 

Colorado 

47 
15 
56 
UO 

348 
45 
158 
124 

395 
60 
206 
234 

43 

86 

129 

126 
50 

41| 

216'      842 

New  Mexico... 

5 

8 

18 

54i      104 

Arisona 

8 

41 

49 

70;      111 

Utah 

Nevada 

1 

Tfiaho 

87 
106 
U7 

96 

211 

670 

242 

1.884 

296 

678 

859 

1,480 

15 

25 

40 

1 

Wa8hing;ton 

113' 
17(^ 

866, 

231 
165 
488 

844 

Orison 

25 

12 

87 

•S 

92 
82 

^? 

885 

Oa^fnmla 

851 
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Tablb  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  1903-4- 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OP  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 

Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments. 

Colored  students  in- 
cluded in  normal 
department 

Number  of  children  in 
model  school. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

United  States 

23,383 

65,478 

78.861 

792 

1,280 

2,072 

22,783 

27,909. 

60,692 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 
South  Atlantic  Division .... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

7,938 
2.836 
2,901 
7,967 
1,761 

21,866 
6,567 
4,784 

18.483 
4,778 

29.804 
8.403 
7,685 

26.440 
6,529 

5 

448 

318 

21 

0 

57 
846 
328 

46 
4 

62 

1,293 

646 

67 

4 

12,103 

2,306 

866 

6,966 

1,654 

14,542 
3,102 
897 
7,114 
2.254 

26,645 
6,408 
1,762 

13,069 
8,806 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 
Maine 

251 

B 

110 

213 

176 

0 

2,752 

247 

4,187 

804 

125 

348 

1,945 

455 

577 

9,299 

1,143 

7,170 

1,066 

128 

458 

2,158 

630 

677 

12,051 

1,390 

11,367 

0 
0 
0 

S 

0 
2 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
4 
13 
10 
20 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
4 
16 
10 
23 

142 
80 

160 
1,960 

736 
1,826 
4,660 
1,287 
1,872 

158 

100 

175 

2,066 

818 

1,999 

5,811 

1,589 

1,826 

300 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

180 
385 

Massachusetts 

4,016 

Rhode  Island 

1564 

Connecticut 

3,826 

New  York 

10,361 

New  Jersey 

2,876 

Pennsylvania 

3,198 

South  AUanUc  Division: 
Delaware  

Maryland 

12 
12 
735 
789 
503 
S3 
616 
136 

70 
163 
690 
190 
262 
556 
171 
799 

307 
150 
956 
826 

1,310 
574 

1,243 
201 

167 
292 

1,077 
265 
767 
892 
181 

1,143 

319 

162 
1,69* 
1,616 
1,813 

607 
1,859 

387 

237 

465 
1,767 

465 
1,029 
1,448 

352 
1,942 

0 
11 
91 

6 
66 
171 

0 

77 

262 

8 

850 

227 

15 

200 

1,872 

108 

26 

280 
100 
218 

33 
327 
401 

24 

283 

1,826 

173 

85 

286 
185 

186 

41 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

677 
628 

West  Virginia 

39 

North  Carolina 

827 
8 
0 
16 

28 
0 
91 

664 
20 
0 
24 

86 
0 
94 

891 
23 
0 
40 

64 

0 

186 

488 

South  Carolina 

3,196 

Qeorgia 

281 

Florida 

61 

South  Central  Divlflion: 
Kentucky 

566 

Tennessee 

235 

Alabama 

403 

MiffllMiDDi       

Louisiana 

0 
158 
25 
21 

0 
145 
18 
35 

0 

298 
43 
66 

202 

221 

423 

Arkanf^uf 

Oklahoma 

65 

70 

185 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

126 
613 

1,408 
436 

1,226 
685 
879 

1,1(M 
296 
315 
148 
821 

16 

650 

804 

2,827 

1,770 

2,909 

2,308 

2,234 

i;726 

656 

665 

668 

1,267 

186 

776 

1,317 

4,235 

2,206 

4,136 

2,993 

8,113 

2,829 

952 

980 

816 

2,088 

201 

0 
8 
8 
0 

8 
14 
11 

3 

8 
22 
19 

S 

1,458 

109 

1,665 

611 

682 

602 

280 

270 

54 

194 

52 

78 

187 

1,749 

88 

1,560 

860 

1,061 

600 

241 

805 

61 

396 

79 

114 

223 

3,207 

Indiana 

197 

Illinois 

8,125 

Michigan 

1.471 

Wisconsin 

1,743 

Iffinnpontii. 

1,202 

Iowa 

0 

0 

0 

521 

Missouri 

676 

North  Dakota 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
0 

116 

South  Dakota 

690 

Nebraska                     .  -. 

131 

Kansas 

6 
0 

10 
0 

15 
0 

192 

Western  Division: 

Montana       

360 

Colorado .        .......... 

216 

70 

104 

no 

650 
107 
264 
124 

866 
177 
868 
234 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

184 
60 
63 

347 
80 
78 

481 

New  Mexico 

140 

131 

Utah 

Nevada             

Idaho  

102 
221 
434 
479 

236 

801 

511 

1,899 

838 
1,022 

945 
2,878 

0 

0 

0 

20 
180 
184 
786 

35 

289 

198 

1,004 

56 

WAAhlnfftnn 

469 

Oregon 

382 

Caluomla  *!!."!. !.!!.. 

0 

8 

8 

1,790 
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Table  4. — Summary  of^atMat  of  public  normal  BchooU  in  190S^4^ 
NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATES. 
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state  or  Territory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Graduates  in  b 
courses. 

usiness 

Total. 
122 

Graduates  in  other 
courses. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

70 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

1,390 

7,840 

9.230 

62 

183 

277 

410 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 
South  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

389 
161 
253 
529 

58 

3,753 
474 
612 

2,322 
679 

4,142 
635 
865 

2.851 
737 

32 

7 
2 
8 
3 

31 
19 
13 
3 

1 

66 
26 
15 
11 
4 

43 
62 

6 
16 

6 

119 
19 
13 

111 
15 

162 
81 
19 

127 
21 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 
Maine 

12 

1 
3 
23 

146 
41 
106 
519 

168 
42 
109 
M2 

1 
1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

I 

J 

8 

Massachusetts 



9 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

0 

122 

15 

213 

189 

1,621 

279 

852 

189 
1,743 

2»4 
1,066 

New  York 

15 

.      3 

18 

4 
15 
22 

38 
21 
60 

42 

New  Jereey 

36 

Pennsylvania 

17 

31 

48 

72 

Soatb  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

0 

7 

46 

0 
21 
10 

5 
57 
81 

2 
17 
79 

3 

9 

76 
31 

118 
31 

102 
61 
61 
14 

39 
121 
129 
1 
154 
143 
4 
21 

76 
38 

IM 
54 

156 
61 
72 
24 

44 

178 
210 

8 
171 
222 

7 
SO 

District  of  Columbia 

'            1 

Virgrinia 

4 

0 

4 

43 
18 

0 
15 

43 

West  Virginia 

33 

^orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

3 

19 

22 

1 

4 

6 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

i 

Tennessee 

1 

Alabama 

2 

3 

6 

Mbwi'wippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

Oklahoma 

2 

13 

16 

4 

10 

14 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

4 

36 

39 

46 

200 

24 

48 

SO 

4 

8 

6 

84 

1 

242 
60 
231 
334 
621 
357 
121 
49 
60 
48 
39 
170 

26 

246 

96 

270 

380 

821 

381 

169 

79 

54 

66 

45 

264 

27 

1 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

3 
9 

68 
36 

71 

Wisconsin 

45 

Minnt.*m>ta 

Iowa 

6 

1 

7' 



2 

^ 

4 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  . 

2 

2 

* 

1 

South  Dakota 

i 

Nebraska 

1 1 1 

Kaiuhji     

2 
0 

6 
5 

7 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

5 

Wyoming 



Colorado 

6 
0 
3 

81 
9 
29 

87 

9 

32 

1 

New  Mexico 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

Arifona 

Utah 

3 

4 

7 

Nevada 

Idaho    

4 

13 
0 
31 

19 

174 

2 

839 

23 

187 

2 

870 

Waflhington 

0 

6 

6 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 
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KDCCATIOjr   KKPOCT.  1»4. 


Tabu  J^, 


r  />/  «Catiiti«v  Gffmhl^  mefrwkol  tekoA 


«  i»*-^ 


IIUI«  r>r  Territory, 


r;nlt/^  ««Ut^ 14«   I3.927,«*l  120     $072,314     15     1111- IXi      3&     f2ST.«)4    149  $4.97?, C5I 


ir^/rtb  AtUf.r^;  r/i»i»Um 5i 

H'/tjt^j  Atuntt/' I/l»U*/rta :/i 

H'/uth  OtilMJ  //iri»kin )j« 

Jtfrnh  i>.u t r» I  I/l  V t*l//n rt'. 

¥ffiiitni  LnrimUrtt il 

Iforth  AllAntlc  VirlMUm: 


1   «6.<7> 

41 

,r^,KJ 

1-^  1 

'JfJi  M2 

16 

l.i'^;,!!! 

?1 

6*1.030 

1ft 

41$,  1« 
44.C*i5 
66.997 

119,765 
25,302 


.y*  13  :»>.  .XK 

K,232  9  1J>?.'^« 

17,39B  9  a?-^wrr 

»,>41  5  9  174 

7,0U>  2  10.464 


1,998,679 
571. «*7 
3i<7.174 

I.=MO.flSl 

.-«>,796 


Mfcjfi*; 

Kfcir  Itsmpithtre 

4 
1 
3 

10 
1 
2 

14 
2 

14 

34.350 
2fi,000 
17.000 

300,791 
64.00»J 
33,797 

651,117 
71,942 

207,631 

4 
1 
2 
7 

2,500 

1,000 

360 

2,641 

"- 

4 

1 
3 

10  > 
1 
2 

14 

36, 9« 

26,000 

V<frm//fit , 

2         m 
1 

1 

17  aa> 

M$u<tmt'Mu»ftttA 

1 

4,^30 

308,182 

MuitUi  InimmX 



64,000 

iUmut'A'WtmX 



1 
3 

1 
7 

8.800 
7,238 
4,0U0 
45,638 

42,597 
677,137 

N«^  Yf/rk 

13 

1 
13 

18.782 
27,000 
863,792 

UttwJerntry 

1 

102,942 

renrui7l  vania 

616, 961 

South  Atlantic  Wvtelon; 
Ijf'laware 

1 

Mary  land , 

1 

20,000 

1 

3,690 

! 

1 

23,690 

VMrict  of  (>>luinbla 

, 

Virginia 

8 
6 
8 

1 
5 
2 

1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
3 
1 
8 

63,662 
83.805 
44,568 
47,842 
67,060 
17,250 

8.000 
20,000 
42.300 

1,700 
29.000 
95.600 

5.026 
62,317 

I 

1 
1 
4 

i,4S8        1   1       55  IM 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

112,471 

1,732 

7,200 

400 

4,200 

12,600 

8,687 
14,600 
14,360 

3 
6 
3 

1 
6 
2 

1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
4 
2 
8 

232,778 
89,131 
71,014 
58,613 
67,016 
29,750 

14  337 

Wfc«t  Vliylnla 

3,6W 
19,266 
10,371 

5,686 

! 

North  (7Mr'>lliia 

H'liith  (;arollna 

Of'OfKla 

1 

80 

KlorUla 

Houth  (;«'iitrAl  UlvlHion: 

K<'iitiwky 

1 

1 
4 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 

170 

10,000 

9,061 

990 

3,200 

1 

2,680 

Tl'IllM'HiMKj.  , 

44,600 
65.711 
2  690 

Alnlmfna*. , 

MlH^lMMlfipl 

l>(iUlliluilA 

1 
1 
1 
1 

800 
2,100 
1.100 
2,600 

33,000 
139,741 
13.378 
73,817 

ToxnM 

42,141 

ArknriMiii 

Oklahoma 

435 
1,000 

1 
1 

6,818 
8,000 

Indlati  Territory 

North  Central  DlvWon: 

Ohio 

1 
1 
6 
8 
9 
5 
1 

a 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1,600 
92,603 
822,493 
168,840 
271.665 
168,000 
144,300 
76,150 
16,400 
89,700 
87,000 
62,500 

22,000 

2 

1,820 

2 

1 
6 
3 
9 
5 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2,820 
92,603 
838,864 
174, 612 

Indiana 

llllnolM 

5 
2 

8 
5 

I 
8 
1 
2 

14. 471 

11,672 

28,267 

7,828 

22,312 

23,806 

1,800 

4,383 

2 

1 

1,900 
4,200 

MU'hiKan 

WlM'oniiln 

2 

1 

5,855 
1,200 

800,777 
177,028 
166, 612 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MlnHourt 

1 

188 

98.598 

North  Dakota 

1 
2 

7,500 
4,025 

25,700 
48,108 
87,000 
87,804 

22,870 

H«»uth  Dakota 

N(*lirHf«ku 

KnniMiii 

2 

1 

9,607 
370 

1 

18,316 

1 

1,981 

WoHlorn  DlvUlon: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

1 
2 
2 

1 

76,000 
31,000 
45,600 
17,000 

1 
2 
2 

1 

4,668 
2,780 
2,060 

1 
2 
2 

1 

79,000 

New  Mexico 

1 

7,000 

1 
1 

10,000 
464 

60,780 
48,014 
18,170 

Artiona 

IMnh 

1,170 

Nevada 

:::::::::::: 

Idaho 

2 
8 

4 
5 

26,666 
111,680 

89,760 
166,200 

1 
3 
4 
8 

126 

2 
3 
4 
5 

26,126 
114,766 

48,718 
168,864 

Wa*thtnyton 

8,185 
8,968 
2,654 

Ort»iron 

CalRornla 
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Tablb  6. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  in  190S-4' 
VALUE  OP  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


2 
■gbo 

it 


i 


==8 


^ 


8 

43    . 

•Si 

^1 


United  States I  163  '    886.247  ^.042,110  !  149  '«26,914,K25  i    10     $4^9.015       46  •    $915,443 


North  Atlantic  Diridon... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misidssippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mif«souri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

CaWomia 


296.183 

n,803 

77,176 

326.848 

113,237 


314,916 
76,875 
82,816 
422»073 
145,430 


14.259.827 
2.839,905 
1.203,196 
6.224.297 
2.387,300 


7,756 

58.260 

52.000 

270.000 

101.000 


16 
9 


17 

4 


4 

1 

3  ' 
11  ' 

1 

4 
16 

3 
15 


8,217 
2,500 
12,000 
52,181 
12,645 
34,202 
76.652 
5,775 
92,011 


10,300  I 
2,000 
13,000  I 
56.600  ■ 
15.000 
26.500 
94.375 
8.450  ' 
88.691 


4,680 
1.100 
19,509 
20,415 
5.000 
6.449 
12,150 
2,500  ' 

1,850 
20.00U  I 
10.135 
350 

4,632 
30,109 

6,000 

5.100 


6,960 
1,150 
15.600 
28  100 
4,400 
9,000 
10,075 
1,600 

2,500 
20,000 

9,457 
660 

4,200 
34,109 

3,000 

8,900 


269.000 
100.000 
41.500 

2,833,350 
850.000 
239.832 

4,642,106  I 
741,486  I 

4,542,551  I 


7,255 


6 

1 
500    1 


176,880 


1,060,700 
491.32.S 
306.000 
325.000 
415.000 
65,000 


42.673  . 


15,587  I 


I 


2,988 
35,000 
39,504 
39.000 
81.262 
31.934 
20,796 
14,987 
11,000 
17,000 
16,000 
17,427 

4.665  ; 


5.800 
66,000 
68,773 
51,900 
80,104 
82,496 
30,700 
20,000 
11,500 
18,000 
16,000 
32,800 

4,000 


64,000  I 
200.(100  ' 
219,036  ' 

7,500 
130,000 
314.960 

28.000 
239,700 


60.000 
367,000 
1,829,000 
649,597 
921,320 
619, 150 
350,000 
696,000 
108.000 
200.000 
130,000 
394,230 

115,000 


52,000  . 


270,000 


30,000 
6.000 
4,500 
3,400 


66,000 
6,600 
5,400 
2,000 


250,000  ' 

130,000  

204,000  ,   1 
80,000  


6,M0 


150.000 
368,000 
177,000 
928,300 


94,600 


206,530 
98,066 


532,827 
78,000 


2 

22,000 

i;:::: ::::::::::  *'*i" 

160 

: 5 

76,060 

1 

1 

1 

40,820 
40.000 
27,600 


60,000 

20,060 

7,000 

3,000 

6,000 


50.000 

60,882 

5.845 

1,100 

14,500 

60,000 

200,000 

41,000 

24,000 

43,500 

32,000 

25,000 


35,000 


12,000 
"6.666 


J I 
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Table  7,— Review  of  public  normal  $(hool  nUOiatict,  1898-1904, 
APPEOPRIATIONS  FROM  STATE,  COUNTY,  OR  CITY  FOR  SUPPORT. 


Stete  or  Territory. 

1898-99. 

1»9-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-2. 

19Q2-8. 

1903^ 

United  States 

12,510,984 

12,70,006 

$3,068,485 

$3,228,090 

18,582.168 

$3,927,808 

North  Atlantic  DlTirion 

South  AUantlc  Divijrion 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Diviaion 

Western  Division 

1,010.913 

2N).350 
132, 715 
779,256 
307,700 

1,147,471 
230,883 
154,638 
981,731 
301,280 

1,133.099 
303,453 
237,697 

1,(M4.491 
»49,745 

1,237.283 
28t),2(B 
225.771 

1.040.363 
444,470 

1.239,215 
306.151 
299.039 

1.190.606 
547,155 

1,405,628 
884,167 
263,842 

1,390,141 
684.080 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

31,020 
13,000 
17,000 

1%,668 
65,000 
84,303 

613,507 
45,000 

105,415 

32,750 
13,800 
15,500 

179.862 
60,000 
15.234 

596,780 
45,000 

188,646 

84,000 
10.000 
16.000 

211,197 
58,500 
30.000 

519,985 
62,000 

201, 417 

22,900 
18.800 
16,750 

241,010 
58,500 
16.000 

498,703 
48,000 

317,120 

10,150 
26,000 
17,600 

266,638 
64,000 
88,797 

690,185 
62,000 

175,000 

31,350 
25,000 
17,000 

800,791 
64,000 
33,797 

661  117 

Vermont 

Masaacbuaettfl 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

71,942 
207,681 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

30,000 
122,550 
32,800 
30,000 
36,500 
8,500 

4,325 
20,000 
21,800 

6,890 
16,000 
42,700 

6,000 
16,000 

30,000 
66,300 
38,075 
31,508 
36,500 
13,600 

3,700 
20.000 
23,650 

4,760 
16,000 
63,700 

3,600 
29,428 

48,668 
90,300 
36,638 
44,062 
44,400 
19,500 

3,600 
20,000 
84,975 

2,000 
18,000 
95,600 

8,280 
60,272 

88,333 
71,100 
48,007 
49,468 
41.795 
11,500 

8,000 
20,000 
48,000 

4,482 
18,000 
77,600 

3,789 
61,000 

80,000 
82,478 
46,085 
48,243 
47,400 
82,000 

8,000 
20,000 
46,800 

4,960 
27,000 
99,500 

8,789 
90,000 

63,662 

West  Viririnia 

88,806 

North  Carolina 

44.658 

South  Carolina 

47,842 

Georgia 

67,060 

Florida 

17,250 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

8,000 

Tennessee 

20,000 

Alabama 

42,300 

Mississippi 

1,700 

LouiFiana 

29,000 

Texas 

96,500 

Arkansas 

5,025 

Oklahoma 

62,817 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio                  

4,000 
65,352 
96,000 
88,700 
198,717 
126,000 
56,887 
39.760 
23,400 
28,500 
25,000 
28,950 

16,000 

29,000 
66,000 
139,216 
117,000 
266,416 
106,500 
52,050 
48,250 
23,650 
30,150 
27,500 
86,000 

16,000 

24,000 

67,730 

191,713 

187, 121 

215,829 

127,000 

80,900 

62,726 

18,895 

43,460 

80,000 

46,500 

18.440 
8,000 
60,000 
28,000 
80,000 
10,000 

1,500 

Indiana 

98,216 
75,810 
128,799 
210,751 
108,250 
86,400 
197,200 
26,150 
48, 416 
80,000 
86,000 

16,360 

67,960 
199,218 
187, 121 
822.955 
185,500 
117,969 
77,100 
16,400 
29,900 
86,000 
61,600 

22,000 

92,608 

Illinois    

822,498 

Michigan 

158,840 

Wisconsin 

271,656 

Minnesota 

168,000 

Iowa 

144,800 

Missouri 

76,160 

North  Dakota 

16,400 

South  Dakota 

39,700 

Nebraska 

87,000 

Kansas 

62,600 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvominir 

22,000 

Colorado 

Ni»w  Mexico 

35,000 

86,000 
7,000 

16,000 
7,600 

43,000 
21,000 
17,000 
7,600 

66,000 
29,000 
28.000 
26,000 

76,000 
81,000 

AriKona 

46,500 

UUih 

Novada  

7,500 

17,000 

Idaho 

14,000 
29,200 
20,600 
186,600 

14,500 
16,100 
24,600 
167,680 

14,600 
31,200 
28,600 
171,696 

17,000 
69,250 
84,760 
189,080 

25,000 
124,500 

40,860 
187,806 

26,000 

WaMhin^ton 

On^gon  

111,680 
39.750 

California 

166,200 
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Table  8. — Review  of  public  normal  school  slalisHcSf  1898-1904- 
PUBUC  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTa 


State  or  Territory. 

18g&-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

190»-4. 

United  States 

1660,896 

1718,607 

1709,217 

•906,301 

$1,268,742 

$915,443 

North  Atlantic  DIvlHion 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

113,669 
68,775 
6,275 
133,375 
249,812 

210.639 
101,254 
86,570 
251,094 
118,960 

227,476 

78,240 

60,250 

241,751 

111,500 

176,534 
124,747 
35,050 
881.170 
188,800 

423.166 
84,912 
112,700 
414,960 
233,015 

206,590 
98,066 

North  Central  Divi^on 

Western  Division 

532,827 
78.000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

740 
8,000 

6,600 

8,000 

1,760 

93,563 

4,650 

6,600 

22,000 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  J. 

1,000 
5,920 

160 

Massachusetts 

63,300 

2,000 

81,500 

76,060 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

60.000 
97,406 

18,000 
268,040 

66,625* 

New  York 

18,732 
4.000 

28,887 

70,216 

6,000 

26,600 

69.567 
4,000 
96,367 

40,820 

New  Jersey 

40  000 

58,600 

27,500 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

0 

4,6(M 

3.770 

2,086 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

20,000 

35.800 

5.000 

35,000 

960 

20,000 
30,300 
15,412 

80,000 

64,900 

12 

60.000 

West  Virginia 

63,319 
5,000 

42,600 

20,060 

North  Carolina 

7,000 
8,000 

South  Carolina 

20,940 
6,600 
8,200 

Oeonria 

456 

5,365 
49,910 

6,000 

Ftorida.  :::::::: 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky..... 

800 

16,000 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

1,800 
75 

1,800 

345 

1,600 

22,325 

600 

10,000 

85,000 

10,000 

Mlseiffiippi 

600 
14,400 
42,000 

800 
40,000 

Louisiana 

9.260 
6,000 

750 

18,500 
5,800 

Texas 

2,000 
600 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

1,600 
8,600 

2,600 
8,500 
21,195 
140,000 
18.575 
66.000 
60,000 
55.500 

Indiana 

6 
65,390 
68,000 
2,904 
6,800 
60.000 
1,000 

60,000 
30,000 
116,960 
27,000- 
79.500 

50,000 

Illinois 

90,375 
0 

60,882 

Michigan 

60,000 
84.631 
21,600 
50,000 
68,060 

6,846 

Wisconsin 

1,100 

Minnesota 

10,000 

14,600 

Iowa 

60,000 

Mbwouri 

1.000 

2,-000 

25,000 

5,000 

23,000 
60.000 
24,000 

200,000 

North  Dakota 

41,000 

South  Dakota 

62,500 
6,000 
20,600 

14,470 
8.000 

21,000 
3,400 
6,500 

20,000 

24,000 

Nebraska 

43,500 

Kansas 

6,600 
29,015 

32,000 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

20,000 

26,000 

Wyoming 

Colorado'. 

25,000 

25.000 

New  Mexico 

6.000 

19,700 
13,000 

Ariacona 

6,000 

11,000 

35,000 

Utah 

23,000 

35,000 

Nevada  

Mfthn 

6,000 

21.000 
62,300 
36,000 
23,600 

12,000 

14,000 

11,500 

106,500 

12,000 

Washington 

6,600 

17,500 

197,812 

2,600 
87,000 
46,000 

Oregon 

18,760 
66,60a 

6,000 

C«l^forrif« 
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Tablb  9. — Number  of  normal  gtuderUs  purauing  certain  mbjecU  in  public  normal  schooU 

in  190S-4' 


State  or  Territory. 

History  of  education. 

Theory  of  education. 

School  organization 
and  supervision. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

1,370 

7,931 

9,301 

2,137 

10,614 

12,651 

2,145 

9,190 

11,835 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

416 
182 
345 
339 
89 

3,999 
798 
985 

1,726 
423 

4,414 

980 

1,330 

2,066 

612 

894 
260 
462 
426 
95 

6,078 

980 

1,120 

1,712 

629 

6,967 
1,240 
1,582 
2,138 
724 

1,108 

201 

496 

248 

93 

6,660 
816 

1,233 
896 
595 

6.758 
1,017 
1,?28 
1,144 
688 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

9 

119 

128 

13 

173 

186 

17 

260 

277 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

21 
8 
0 
0 
127 
21 
229 

111 
830 
76 
115 
1,514 
366 
868 

182 

838 
76 

115 
1,641 

387 
1,097 

3 
6 

106 
944 

109 
950 

3 
6 

106 
808 

109 

Massachusetts 

814 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

0 

161 

16 

695 

372 
2,196 

297 
1,986 

372 
2,356 

813 
2,681 

n? 

16 
966 

361 
1,816 

261 
2,048 

351 

New  York 

1,927 

New  Jersey 

277 

Pennsylvania 

3,003 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

4 

4 
15 

0 
42 
11 

5 
163 
66 

73 
117 

41 

52 
141 
261 
109 

14 

39 
292 
336 

77 
121 

56 

86 
213 
251 
151 

26 

44 
455 
402 

0 
11 
63 
28 
93 

0 
42 
23 

5 
163 
124 
5 
22 
79 
25 
39 

80 
150 
126 

57 
161 
251 
110 

46 

39 

292 

406 

4 

139 

171 

20 

49 

80 
161 
189 

85 
254 
251 
162 

68 

44 

455 

530 

9 

161 

250 

45 

88 

0 
11 
63 
18 
89 

0 
18 

7 

6 
163 
121 

80 
160 
126 

24 
141 
251 

88 
6 

4 
292 
377 

80 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 
Virginia 

161 
189 

West  Vli^nia 

37 

North  Carolina 

230 

South  CeuY>lina 

251 

Qeoivia 

66 

Florida 

13 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

9 

Tennessee 

456 

MissisRippi    

498 

Louisiana 

18 
79 

123 
171 

141 
250 

13 

174 

6 

1* 

ids 

426 
5 
26 

lie 

Texas  

600 

Arkansas 

10 

Oklahoma 

14 

24 

38 

40 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

9 
0 
34 
34 
90 
18 
39 
52 
4 
3 

311 

40 

113 

325 

415 

169 

100 

90 

29 

16 

320 
40 
147 
359 
505 
177 
139 
142 
33 
19 

9 

0 

118 

0 

99 

14 

75 

30 

4 

3 

297 

40 

236 

60 

464 

228 

147 

60 

29 

16 

306 

40 

854 

60 

553 

242 

222 

90 

33 

19 

8 
0 

40 
8 

60 
0 

28 

100 

4 

3 

105 
40 

137 
52 

288 
29 
50 

160 
29 
16 

118 

Indiana 

40 

Illinois 

177 

Michigan 

60 

Wisconsin 

848 

Minnesota , 

29 

Iowa 

75 

Missouri 

250 

North  Dakota 

33 

South  Dakota 

19 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

56 

1 

128 
26 

IM 
27 

74 

1 

146 
26 

219 
27 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

26 

27 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

6 

81 

87 

6 
1 
6 
6 

81 
14 
33 
6 

87 
15 
38 
11 

6 
1 
10 

81 
14 
60 

87 

New  Mexico 

16 

Arizona 

5 
6 

33 
6 

88 
11 

70 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

18 
4 
10 
40 

42 

78 

15 

147 

60 
77 
25 

187 

18 

7 

10 

42 

42 
108 

15 
304 

60 
116 

25 
346 

18 
7 
6 

44 

89 

68 

10 

812 

67 

Washington 

60 

Oregon 

16 

California 

856 
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Table  10. — Number  of  normal  dudenU  pursuing  certain  subjecU  in  puldic  normal  schooU 

m  190S-4^ 


School  management 
and  discipune. 

School  hygiene. 

Psychology  and  child 
study. 

State  or  Territonr. 

Male.! 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

2,573  , 

10.798 

18.366 

2.247 

9.622 

11,869 

1,971 

10,818 

12,789 

North  Atlantic  DiriMon .... 

1.203  ; 

5.946 

7,149 

1,066 

5,713 

6.769 

708 

5.275 

6,988 

Soatti  Atlantic  Division .... 

259  . 

8^4 

1,143 

800 

911 

1,211 

132 

746 

878 

South  Central  Di vlKion 

413 

1.084 

1,497 

519 

1,196 

i.n5 

503 

1.296 

1,799 

North  Central  Diviidon 

696 

2,234 

2.830 

289 

1.267 

1,556 

515 

2,773 

8,288 

Western  Division 

102 

645 

747 

83 

535 

618 

113 

728 

841 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

17 

260 

277 

6 

86 

92 

19 

'243 

262 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

3 

106 

109 

3 

106 

109 

21 

111 

132 

Massachusetts 

8 

820 

828 

6 

807 

813 

7 

83.5 

842 

Rhode  Hland 

0 
0 

75 
342 

75 
342 

0 
0 

155 

286 

155 

Connecticut 

0 

851 

361 

286 

New  York 

122 

1.957 

2,079 

112 

2.193 

2.305 

168 

2,147 

2,315 

New  Jersey 

16 
1.037 

297 
2,155 

313 
3.192 

26 
903 

336 
1.768 

;%2 

2,671 

21 
472 

310 
1,1S8 

331 

Pennsylvania 

1,660 

Soath  AtlanUc  DivWon: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

0 

80 

80 

4 

257 

261 

0 

80 

80 

District  of  Columbia 

11 

150 

161 

4 

Il- 

121 

4 

117 

121 

Vincinia 

63 

126 

189 

70 

ls.! 

235 

15 

96 

111 

WestViiKinla 

19 

29 

48 

24 

33 

67 

22 

39 

61 

North  Carolina 

89 
0 
39 

141 

251 

43 

230 
251 

82 

146 
52 

224 

370 
*"*io7' 

47 
0 
32 

138 
143 
118 

185 

South  Carolina 

143 

Georgia 

150 

Florida 

38  , 

64 

102 

12 

15 

27 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

5 

4 

9 

27 

23 

50 

5 

39 

44 

Tennessee 

163 

292 

455 

163 

292 

455 

Alabama 

isi 

469 

650 

147 

399 

M6 

115 

387 

602 

Mifi«*lppi 

21  ' 

18 

89 

16 

14 

30 

15 

12 

27 

Louisiana 

23 

14;5 

166 

0 

51 

51 

28 

163 

191 

Texas  

154 

388 

542 

129 

363 

492 

132 

847 

479 

Arkansas 

6 

5 

10 

6 

5 

10 

5 

5 

10 

Oklahoma 

24 

57 

81 

32 

49 

81 

40 

51 

91 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

14 

288 

302 

15 

170 

185 

19 

350 

369 

Indiana 

0 

40 

40 

0 

40 

40 

0 

40 

40 

Illinois 

123 

3tO 

473 

8 

59 

67 

64 

263 

327 

Michigan 

0 

60 

60 

0 

50 

50 

M 

644 

728 

Wisconsin 

98 

ATI 

570 

81 

340 

421 

75 

461 

536 

Minnesota 

9 

330 

339 

9 

256 

264 

37 

544 

681 

Iowa 

75 
158 

181 
224 

256 
382 

90' 

""\40 

**"236' 

146 
36 

300 
57 

446 

Miwouri 

93 

North  Dakota 

4 

3  1 

29 
16 

33 
19 

18 
3 

31 
16 

49 

South  Dakota. 

3 

16 

19 

19 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

112  i 

244 

356 

83 

197 

280 

33 

67 

100 

Western  Division: 

1 

Montona 

1 

26 

27 

1 

26 

27 

2 

30 

82 

Wvoming 

Co'lorado 

6  : 

81 

87 

6 

81 

87 

6 

81 

87 

New  Mexico 

"1 

14 
60 

15 
70 

io" 

12 

60' 

30 

70' 

42 

1 
9 

4 

14 
60 

7 

15 

Arizona 

59 

Uuh 

11 

Nevada.  .. 

........|. ....... 

Idaho  

21 

69 

90 

6 

30 

36 

21 

69 

90 

Washini^n 

7 

65 

72 

2 

43 

45 

13 

153 

166 

Oregon 

12 
44  . 

18 
812 

30 
856 

10 
86 

^ 

50 
261 

U 

17 
807 

28 

CalBomia 

858 
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Table  11. — Number  of  normal  students  pursuing  certain  subjects  in  public  normal  schools 

in  1903-4. 


Ethics. 

School  laws. 

Practical  pedagogy. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

505 

3,560 

4,066 

1,146 

7,118 

8,263 

2,087 

11,493 

13,630 

North  AtlanUc  Division. . . . 
Boutli  Atlantic  Division .... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

162 
85 
118 
123 
17 

2,139 
195 
363 
713 
150 

2,301 
280 
481 
836 
167 

376 
158 
126 
864 
121 

4,161 
483 
531 

1,216 
727 

4,537 
641 
657 

1,580 
848 

616 
196 
879 
836 
112 

5,499 

991 

1,033 

8,328 

642 

6,016 
1,186 
1,412 
4,163 
764 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

7 

131 

138 

20 

225 

246 

20 

182 

202 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

21 
2 

118 
537 

139 
539 

3 
5 

106 
786 

109 
791 

3 
7 
0 
0 

160 
26 

300 

106 
948 
62 
372 
2,603 
436 
901 

109 

Mansachusetts 

956 

Rhode  Island 

62 

Connecticut 

0 
109 
25 
214 

317 

2,029 

215 

483 

317 

2,138 

240 

697 

372 

New  York 

40 
1 
91 

1,139 
43 
171 

1,179 
44 
262 

2.668 

New  Jersey 

461 

Pennsylvania 

1,201 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

0 
11 
43 

7 
93 

80 
150 
51 
10 
178 

80 
161 
94 
17 
271 

4 
11 
63 
26 
30 

0 
87 
24 

5 
163 
91 
25 
24 
46 

6 
20 

257 
160 
126 
38 
93 
261 
35 
41 

39 
292 
879 

26 
200 

48 
6 

44 

261 

District  of  Columhia 

161 

Virginia 

15 
17 
86 

21 
32 
43 

36 
49 
79 

189 

West  Virginia 

64 

North  Carolina 

123 

South  Carolina 

251 

Qeorgria 

17 

99 

116 

2 
2 

5 

9 
5 

4 

11 

7 

9 

72 

Florida 

65 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

27 

23 

60 

44 

Tennessee 

466 

Alabama 

55 

314 

369 

65 

332 

897 

470 

Mississippi 

61 

Louisiana 

18 
24 

123 
44 

141 

68 

224 

Texas  

26 
5 
5 

10 
5 
11 

36 
10 
16 

94 

Arkansas 

10 

Oklahoma 

14 

28 

42 

64 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0 

195 

195 

0 

100 

100 

14 

463 

467 

Indiana 

Illinois 

43 

4 
5 
15 

213 

28 
64 
91 

256 
32 
69 

106 

i9 

44 

63 

41 

68 
169 

16 
800 
189 

41 
8 

179 
629 
709 
362 
750 
274 
56 
16 

220 

Michigan 

692 

Wisconsin 

89 
15 
26 
100 
4 

388 
186 

75 
150 

29 

477 
201 
100 
250 
33 

878 

Minnesota 

377 

Iowa 

1,060 

Missouri 

2 

5 

7 

468 

North  Dakota 

97 

South  Dakota            ... 

19 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

54 

1 

117 
26 

171 
27 

112 

1 

244 
26 

356 
27 

. 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

26 

27 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

6 

81 

87 

6 

81 

87 

6 

1 
8 
6 

81 
14 
66 
6 

87 

New  Mexico 

15 

Arizona 

4 

33 

87 

3 

81 

84 

64 

Utah 

U 

Nevada 

Idaho  

........ 

38 
12 
14 
47 

73 
97 
49 
870 

111 
109 
63 

417 

16 
16 
U 
48 

22 

47 

17 

878 

88 

Washington 

68 

Oregon 

6 

10 

16 

28 

Califomia 

421 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  iwrmal  schools  in  1903-4' 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


1681 


state  or  Territory. 

m 
o 

CO 

Teachers  for  normal 
students. 

Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 

Total  number  teach- 
ers employed. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total.   Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

nSL  1  Total. 

United  States 

91 

Z46 

822 

668      232 

293 

525 

578 

615 

M«. 

North  Atlantic  Division .... 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

South  Ct^nlral  Division 

North  Centml  Division 

Western  Division 

6 
24 
26 
S4 

1 

33 

74 

212 

S 

76 
68 
76 
99 
3 

100 
101 
150 
311 

23 
28 
85 
96 
0 

43 
»4 
112 
42 
2 

66 
122 
197 
138 
2 

47 

61 
159 
308 

119 
162 
188 
141 

166 
223 
347 
449 

ft 

< 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

1 

3 

1 
4  1        0 

0 

0  !        1  1            3                4 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

1 1 

VfUfNachtiftetts. .,. 

8 

0 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0  !        0            21  1            21 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1 

17 

61 

68 

23 

43  1          66 

40 

W 

134 

New  J  ersey 

Pennsylvania 

1 

6 

1 

.  7 

0  >          n  1          n 

6 

1 

7 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

! 

Maryland 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
6 
2 

6 

7 
7 
2 

1 
0 
8 
8 
17 
8 
3 
3 

10 

16 

28 

6 

0 
7 
7 
7 
81 
6 
8 
2 

6 
25 
26 
14 

1 

7 
10 
10 
48 

9 
11 

5 

16 
41 
54 
20 

1 
0 
3 
0 
10 
6 
6 
2 

3 
21 
51 

1 

1  )              2 

2 
0 
0 
3 
27 
9 
9 
5 

13 

37 

79 

7 

1 

7 
15 

8 
61 
28 
38 

4 

24 
61 
72 
22 

3 

District  of  Columbia . . . 
Virrinia 

of 

8 

1 
30 
22 
30 

2 

18 
36 
46 

8 

0 
11 

1 

40 
28 
36 

4 

21 

57 

97 

9 

7 
21 

West  Vir^nia 

11 

North  Carolina 

88 

South  CcLrolina 

37 

Geor^a 

47 

Florida 

9 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

37 

Tennessee 

98 

Alabama 

151 

Mi}«i8sippi 

29 

Texas 

2 
2 

10 

4 

8 
2 

13 
6 

8 
1 

2 
2 

10 
3 

18 
5 

5 

4 

23 

9 

Oklfthoma , 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

53 
64 
18 

1 
14 

9 
26 
14 

8 
41 
7 
2 
0 
0 
15 
7 

61 
105 
25 

3 
14 

9 
41 
21 

12 
30 
1 
0 
0 
3 
10 
13 



3 

13 
0 
3 
0 
1 
2 
7 

15 
43 
1 
3 
0 
4 
12 
•20 

65 
94 
19 
1 
14 
12 
36 

11 
54 
7 
5 
0 
1 
17 

76 

Indiana 

148 

Illinois 

26 

Michigan 

6 

14 

Minnesota 

13 

Iowa 

53 

Missouri 

27  '          14 

41 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 
8 

1 

4 

4 
6 

3 
12 

4 

7 
16 
9 

0 
18 
9 

0 

0 

28 

4 
22 

8 
22 

7 

7 

Nebraska 

44 

Kansas 

12  ;     14 

1 

21 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

1               1 

Colorado 

1 

8 

3 

6 

0  j            2 

2\       3 

5 

8 

New  Mexico 

Arizona ..... 

Utah 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 
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Tablb  14. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  190S-4, 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 

Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments. 

Colored   students  in- 
cluded   in    normal 
department 

Nnmbe 
mo 

Male. 

r  of  chil 
del  schc 

Fe- 
male. 

2,342 

dren  in 
>ol. 

,  Msle. 

Fe-    1 
male.  ' 

Total. 

Male. 
1,049  , 

Fe- 
male. 

1,200 

ToUl. 

Total. 

United  States 

.    16,947 

17,268 

34,216 

2.249 

1,973  ' 

4,315 

North  Atlantic  Divimon... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

335 
.     2, 170  1 
.      4,550  ! 
.'    9,825  1 

-;      ^ 

987  1 
3,753 
4,19H 
8,211 

119 

1,322 
5,923 

8,748 

18,036 

186 

772 
5 

2 
4W 
697 

7 

8 

765 

1.469 

12 

524 ; 

322' 
732  , 
395  ' 

611 
400 
895 
436 

1,135 
722 

1,627 
831 

%)rth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

41 

30 

71 



11  ' 

19 

30 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

•!       ^ 

177  ; 

177 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 1 1 .' 

New  York  

.|         186 

618  1 

804 

1  ■ 

2 

3 

513 

592 

1  105 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

108 

1 

162 

270 

0 

0 

0 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . 
Virginia 

25  1 
20 

:i     ^ 

.1        720  ' 
.,        506 
.1        Wl  , 
177 

536  ' 
.      1,371 
.      1,733 

•,        386 

40  ' 
32 
166  1 

76  ; 
1,345  ; 

738 
1, 162  I 

194  , 

567 
1,430 
1,315 

499 

65 

52 

210 

113 

2,065 

1,244  ' 

1,803 

371 

1,103 
2,801 
3,048 

885 

10 

0 

0 

17 

144 

56 

24 

20 

20 
141 
538 

73 

18 
0 
33 
46 
232 
68 
86 
11 

49 
194 
S53  ' 
101 

28 
0 

?3 

63 
376 
124 
110 

31 

69 
335  1 
891 

174  ' 

u' 

20" 

34 

West  Virginia 

""vn 

12 
169  ' 

43 
175 
205 
309 

11 
203 

40 
213 
249 
393 

North  Carolina 

293 

South  Carolina 

23 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

372 

83 
388 
454 
702 

Texas ... 

ii4  ' 

180 

233 
154  , 

577 
334 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory ' - 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

.      2,451  , 
.      3,698  1 
409: 
105  1 
71 
143 
631 
721 

1,271 

2,957 

272 

132 

26 

87 

1,007 

621 

3,722 

6,655 

681 

•237 

97 

230 

1,638 

1,342 

65 

28 
62 

58 
28 
74 

123 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wifccousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

3 
1 

7 
0 

10  1 
1  • 

56 
136 

73 

84 

85 
86 

158 
170 

Missouri 

, 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

37  1 
.,     1,368  i 

.!        191 

78 

1,575 

185 

115 

2,943 

376 

0 
1  , 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

83 

0 
105  , 

0 

Nebraska 

Kansas.  .  .  . 

188 

Western  Division: 

Montana       

Wyoming - 

Colorado 

.'          67  1 

119 

186  ' 

New  Mexico 

( 

Arizona     ...         .         ' • ' 

Utah ' ' 1 

Nevada              ' t 

Idaho 1 ' ' ' 

Washimrton      ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Oregon - ' 

Oaluomia                   .    ' ' ' 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1904. 
Table  15. — Summary  of  atatistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1903-4, 

NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATES. 


State  or  Territory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Graduates  in  business 
courses. 

Graduates  in  other 
courses. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 
1,618 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

663 

955 

612 

m 

858 

652 

821 

878 

North  Atlantic  Division 

46 

211 
137 
121 
468 

18 

267 
177 
241 
926 
18 

7 

6 

38 

501 

2 

85 

39 

246 

9 

South  Atlantic  DiviKion.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

40 

120 

457 

0 

5 

94 

601 

12 

14 
70 
168 

4 

19 
164 
669 

16 

41 
77 
746 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

2 

3 

s 

New  Hampshire 

: :. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

0 

65 

66 

Rhode  Island 



Connecticu  t 

New  York 

35 

137 

172 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

9 

16 

26 

7 

2 

9 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

2 
0 
0 
2 
13 
16 
2 
5 

16 
36 
61 

7 

6 

7 
12 

5 
48 
41 
10 

8 

22 

46 

48 

5 

8 
7 
12 
7 
61 
57 
12 
13 

38 
82 
109 
12 

] 

Disitrict  of  Columhia 

Virginia 

3 

1 

4 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

2 

13 

16 

4 
2 

10 
26 

14 

South  Carolina 

27 

Georgia 

Florida 



South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 



9 
42 
4 

6 
42 
6 

14 

84 
10 

6 
21 

7 
24 

13 

Ten  n  essee 

Alabama     

45 

Mississippi 

Louisiana     .. 

Texas  

39 

17 

66 

11 

8 

19 

Arkant^as 

;                   1 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio  

71 
268 
6 
8 
8 
11 
29 

46 
263 

3 
17 

7 

10 
84 

117  1          4« 

27 
38 

3 
23 

0 

76 
801 

9 
45 

2 

340 
36 
3 
6 
2 
3 
21 
40 

86 
18 
0 
18 
0 
6 
80 
15 

426 

Indiana 

621 
9 
25 
16 
21 
63 

263 
6 
22 
2 

58 

Illinois 

3 

Michigan 

19 

Wisconsin 

2 

Minnesota 

8 

Iowa 

63 
80 

21 
20 

74 
50 

61 

Missouri 

55 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

i 

48 
17 

6 
79 
3 

7 
127 
20 

Nebraska 

77 

26 

103 

61 

79 

ISO 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

0 

18 

18 

12 

4 

16 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
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Tablb  16. — Summary  of  BUUistxcs  of  private  normal  Bchools  in  190S-4' 
INCOME  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


State  or  Territory. 

s 
8 

3 
7^ 

Appropriated     by 
States,  counties, 
or  cities,  for  sup- 
port for  1903-4. 

I 

i 

Received  from  tui- 
tion and  other 
fees. 

11 

Received  from  pro- 
ductive funds. 

1! 

|2 

3 

is 

33 

111 

go  S 

1? 

l| 

3 

is 

Total  Income  for 
the  year  1903-4. 

United  States 

18 

$18,063 

56 

$576,119 

15 

$66,220 

$344,198 

61 

$1,004,600 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Divi'?ion 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

2 

8 
7 

1 

1.100 
8,176 
7,787 
1,000 

4 

276.853 
45,811 
53.982 

199,473 

1 
7 
5 
2 

12.789 
9,773 

40,358 
3,300 

2 
13 
10 

65.053 

46.221 

207,409 

26,515 

4 
19 
21 

35=»,795 
109,981 
309,536 
229,288 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

1,000 

542 

1 

78 

1 

1,620 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont ' 

! 

( 

Ma8sachu*«etts 

8,000 

1 

8,000 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 



New  York 

1 

100 

265,611 

i2.789 

1 

64,975 

S43.475 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2,700 

2,700 

SoDth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

1 

2.000 

2,000 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2,500 
531 
600 
545 

2.000 

860 
1,000 
4,537 

700 

5 
2 

3,255 

300 

32,378 

1 

I 

3 
2 

1 

2 
3 
A 

4,000 
2.000 
27,091 
7,733 
5,097 
300 

5,000 

21.616 

180,393 

400 

5 
2 

7,255 
9,800 
62.445 
14.690 
9,491 
4,300 

11.206 

a 

5.000 

2,445 

2,168 

160 

South  Carolina 

4,189       2 
3  689  r     1 

Georgia 

Florida 

2,000 

4,806 
31.295 
U,161 

2,720 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

2 

550 

Tennessee 

53.911 
235,899 

Alabama 

» 

39,808 

Mississippi 

3,820 

Louifiiana 

Texas ' 

1,500 
2,500 

f 

1 
2 

1.500 

Arkani^as 

1 

700 

3.200 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory *       ' 

North  Central  Division:                  ' 

Ohio --  - 

1 

48,080 

107,500 

6,500 

450 

1 

3,200 

4 
3 
2 

1 

51  280 

Indiana 

^ 

1,000 

108,500 

Illinois 



1 

300 

6,  SCO 

Michigan '        ' 

450 

Wisconsin 

......... 

Minnesota 

0 

2 

2,232 

5.744 

22,500 

1 

1 

2.000 
1,367 
1,200 

1 
2 

1 

4,232 

Iowa 

1 

2,MK) 

9,911 

Miseouri               

1 

23.700 

North  Dakota 

t 

South  Dakota               ... 

1,967 
4,500 

0 

1 

1 
2 

16,600 

1 
2 

2.915 
21.500 

Nebraska 

1 

500 

Kansas                           .  . 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana                   ...... 

1 

i 

Wyoming 

1 

Colorado                            1       '    

New  Mexico ' 

Arizona           . 

Utah 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho 

•     1 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfoniia 

.... 
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Tablb  17. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools  in  1903-4- 
VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


1 

state  or  Territory. 

•§1 

a^ 

1 
|l 

1? 

55 

III 

1 

^ 

2; 

Total  money 
value  of  bene- 
factions or  be- 
quests for.per- 
manent  endow- 
ment received 
during  the  year. 

United  States 

74 

203,522 

$201,336 

67 

$5,798,973 

11 

$114,137 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4 

20 
23 
26 

1 

40.325 
22.885 
61,086 
88.726 
500 

40,415 
17.955 
34.816 
107,660 
500 

2 
19 

2,365,871 

629,100 

1.201,502 

1,602,600 

1 

8 
5 
2 

40.000 

South  A  tlantic  Division 

15,690 

South  Central  Division 

29.447 

North  Central  Division 

29,000 

Western  Division 



North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

1 

125 

215 

1 

A  nno 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont    

Massachusetts 

2 

5,200 

5,200 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut 

New  York 

1 

35.000 

35,000 

1  i    2.362,871 

1 

40,000 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania    .... 

1 

South  AtlanUc  Division: 

Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

.0 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Virginia 

2 

1 
7 
4 
8 
2 

6 
6 
6 

1,860 
5,600 
7,500 
1,660 
3.060 
2,325 

2,540 
22.700 
15,  M6 

4.500 

2,000 
5,000 
7,630 
1,300 
726 
1,300 

1,525 
16,900 
8,716 
3,000 

2  1          76,666 
1  1          50,000 
8  1        402,000 

3  27,400 

4  74, 700 
1              5,000 

6  ,          63,416 
6           ^iX%  000 

West  Virginia             

North  Carolina 

2 

15,565 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

1 

126 

FlorWa 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1 
2 
2 

160 

Tennessee 

8,710 

Alabama .*..... 

5 

1 

751,586 
5,000 

20,587 

M  isslssi  DDi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

1 
2 

5,366 
500 

4.075 
600 

2             48.600 

' 

Arkansas 

2 

8,000 

0 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

4 

23,000 
30.733 
16.800 
1.020 
1,850 
2,075 
2,805 
8,560 

81.575 
41.300 
17,100 
1,476 
1,800 
1,900 
2,300 
4,000 

4 
4 

2 

1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

185.000 
425,000 
190,000 
3.000 
80,500 
ftS.OOO 
164,000 
170,000 

1 

25,000 

Indiana 

Illinois 1       3 

Michigan !       2 

Wisconsin i       i 

Minnesota 

2 
2 
9 

Iowa 

Missouri   

i  \            4,000 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota           

1 

1,383 
5,500 

700 
5,500 

1 
3 

45.666 
.     275,000 

Nebraska 

3 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana              

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Colorado               

1 

500 

500 

1     , 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arizona 

Utah 

1 1  

Nevada 

:::::::::::  t::::::::::::'  :::::::::::  :::::: 

Idaho 

Washington 

1 

Oregon 

California 

! ! 

1 

! 
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Table  18. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  tiudenU  and  percentage  of  graduates  to  total 
number  m  normcU  course  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  in  J90S-4' 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mamachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Nt^  York 

New  Jersey 

Penanylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar>-land 

DLMtriet  of  Ck>luinbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georifia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mii«(i»dppi 

Loui«iiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missrmri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califoniia 


State  or  Territory. 

In  pub 
Male. 

lie  normal  schools.      | 

In  priv 
Male. 

ate  normal  schools. 

Female. 

Graduates.  | 

Female. 

Graduates. 

United  States 

22.01 

77.96 

17.88  1 

44.76 

65.24 

13.49 

North  Atlantic  Division 

16.88 
24.35 
33.00 
25.24 
16.65 

83.12 
75.65 
67.00 
74.76 
83.35 

21.33 
14.94  1 
19.45 
14.54 

18.88 

23.05 
29.09 
53.41 

47.58 

18.  la 

76.96 
70.91 
46.59 
62.42 
81.82 

20.43 

South  Atlantic  Division 

17.34 

South  Central  Dlvifrion 

8.46 

North  Central  Division 

13.52 

W^estem  Division 

81.82 

13.96  I 
2.34  I 

11.36  1 
5.12 

0  I 
8.73 
4.43 
32.33  ! 


86.04 
97.66  , 
88.64 
W.88  : 
100.00  , 
100.00 
91.27 
96.57 
67.67 


1.44  I 

7.41  I 

28.24  i 

51.66 

23.58  ; 

®  I 
18.28  I 

36.63  ; 

21.88  . 
35.82 
32-16 
56.00 
9.90 
37.50 
45.24 
40.56 


98.56 
92.59 
71.76 
48.34 
76.42 
100.00 
81.72 
63.37 

78.12 
64.18 
67.84 
44.00 
90.10 
62.50 
54.76 
59.44 


r 


20.82 
32.81 
35.39 
28.59 
0 
32.76 
23.45 
36.29 
14.  &4 


27.34 
23.46 
47.26 

7.19 
11.25 
13. 75 

9.21 
13.95 

34.38 
89.12 
20.47 
2.40 
28.22 
16.13 
8.33 
4.64 


18.75 


81.25 


100.00 


23.13  I 


76.87  I 


10.53  ! 
38.96  ' 
25.86 
18.69 
19.39 
11.03 
21.58 
37.81 
32.46  : 

25.54  , 
18.14 
41.99 

7.81 


89.47 
61.05 
74.14 
81.31 
80.61 
88.97 
7?*.  42 
62.19 
67.  M 
74.46 
81.86 
58.01 

92.19 


11.90 
25.00 
26.44 
47.01 


29.19 

15.93 

82.69 

6.49 


88.10 
75.00 
73.56 
62.99 


70.81 
84.07 
67.41 
93.61 


36.99 
7.29 
9.66 
18.56 
34.52 
19.46 
6.84 
3.29 
7.87 
9.23 
5.51 
17.31 

14.06 


35.71 
0 
2.70 
26.98 
27.70 
46.16 
18.46 
49.30 

44.81 
47.70 
68.33 
41.96 


59.11 
63.16 


56.06 
51.89 
52.22 
42.16 
54.39 
49.23 
32.09 
51.69 


61.29 
100.00 
97.30 
73.02 
72,30 
54.84 
81.54 
50.70 

65.19 
52.30 
41.67 
58.05 


40  89  ' 
36.81  I 


43.94 
48.11 
47.78 
67.84 
45.61 
60.77 
67.91 
48.31 


23.33 
32.06  , 
79.61 


76.67  I 

67.95 

20.39 


22.03  I 
15.00  ■ 
16.38 


18. 18  , 


81.82 


7.72 

27.68 

.66 

25.00 


31.26 


81.07 


21.39 
"9.68 


28.57 
50.83 
82.43 
11.11 
10.97 
45.97 
9.23 
18.31 

12.34 
11.40 
8.21 
6.90 


12.66 
18.62 

2.22 
24.51 
26.32 
32.31 

5.59 


7.78 
24.52 
19.42 


81.82 
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Table  19. — Normal  students  in  universiiies  and  colleges  and  public  and  private  high 

schools. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  DiviMon . 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassaohusettM 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuclcy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mis8i^ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  TerritoTv 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wi-^onsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


230 


In  universities  and 
colleges. 


3,710 


6,451 


974 
438 
804 
,333 
161 


1,052 
684 
087 

2,812 
816 


11 

3 

0 

19 

47 

0 

654 

14 

226 

1 

1 

2 

110 

37 

86 

102 

88 

12 

252 

110 

15 

86 

23 

152 

166 

0 

0 

200 
17 

196 
47 

181 
55 

207 
71 
15 
16 

207 

121 

3 

1 

7 

1 

0 

79 

2 

1 

20 

15 

82 


14 
0 
0 

255 
0 
0 

631 
0 

152 

3 
58 
99 
77 
30 
36 
187 
132 
62 

254 
304 
29 
146 
32 
180 
138 
0 
4 

249 
29 
655 
73 
196 
109 
508 
142 
98 
150 
889 
214 

7 
49 
35 

8 

0 
284 
23 

3 

62 

43 

302 


10,161 


449 


2,026 
1,122 
1,891 
4,145 
977 


25 

3 

0 

274 

47 

0 

1,285 

14 

378 

4 

59 
101 
187 

67 
121 
289 
220 

74 

506 

414 

4i 

232 

56 

332 

304 

0 

4 

449 
46 
851 
120 
877 
164 
715 
213 
118 
166 
596 
335 

10 

50 

42 

9 

0 

363 

26 

4 

82 

68 

834 


In  public  high  schools. 


In  private  high 
schools. 


•3 
1,684 


234 
140 
583 
707 
20 


6,804  7,488  272 


2,780 
478 
775 

1,651 
120 


3.014 

618 

1,358 

'2.3.58 

140 


30 
67 

0 
11 

0 
17 

2 
12 
24 
23 
61 

115 
64 
62 
39 
37 

179 
97 


217 
82 
24 
28 
47 
9 
81 

101 


8 

9 

206 

0 


16 


32  ;   32 


77  i   79 
703  '  762 


1,325 
262 
881 

13 
101 
11 
82 
4 
24 
83 
42  i 
115 

180 
73  ' 
48 
80 
77 
216 
101 


1,411 
292 
438 

13 
115 

n 

99 


107 
65 
166 

295 
137 
100 
119 
114 
395 
198 


267 
48 
58 

120 
72 
74 
67 

636 


109 


484 
80 
82 

148 

119 
83 
98 

637 


13 

28 
586 


125 


2,397 


275 
409 


411 


3 
0 
14 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
264 

0 
80 

0 
99 
25 
148 

7 


188 

119 

60 

40 

0 

154 

152 

0 

1 

80 
16 
70 

1 

0 
62 
129 
94 

0 
69 

7 
166 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
868 
0 
17 
28 
0 
8 


5,963 


687 
592 


887 
470 


92 
0 
67 
21 
0 
1 

69 
23 
434 

0 

0 

0 

262 

46 

119 

35 

114 

26 

240 

123 

84 

67 

10 

216 

183 

6 

2 

35 

23 

120 

4 

0 

41 

222 

161 

0 

79 

14 

188 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

820 

0 

83 

44 

19 

39 


23,612 


962 
1,001 
1,629 
1,490 

881 


0 

30 

0 

361 

71 

267 

42 

207 


423 

242 

134 

107 

10 

870 

835 

6 

3 

65 

89 

190 

5 

0 

103 

361 

266 

0 

148 

21 

313 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

678 

0 

60 

72 

19 

47 


6,002 
2,741 
4,878 
7.993 
1,998 


152 

8 

150 

1,061 

47 

1 

2,755 

329 

1,504 

17 
204 
112 
637 
144 
424 
438 
492 
273 

1,224 

793 

278 

458 

179 

1,097 

837 

5 

7 


165 

1,123 

273 

496 

360 

1,164 

1,106 

113 

327 

645 

1,234 

16 

55 

60 

9 

2 

1,166 

25 

54 

160 

77 

386 
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Table  20. — DiMribtUion  of  students  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses  in  1903-4. 


State  or  Territory. 

In  public 
normal 
schools. 

In  private 
normal 
schools. 

In  univer- 
sities and 
colleges. 

In  pubUc 

high 
schools. 

In  private 

high 

schools. 

Total 
normal 
students. 

United  States 

51,635 

U,992 

10,161 

7,488 

6.963 

87,289 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Soath  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

19,421 
4,250 
4,446 

19.614 
3,904 

1,258 
1.021 
2,848 
6,843 
22 

2.026 
1,122 
1,891 
4,145 
977 

3,014 

618 

1.858 

2.858 

140 

962 
1,001 
1.629 
1,490 

881 

26,681 
0,012 
12,172 
84.450 
6,924 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

759 
128 
308 

1,8% 
232 
577 

7,432 
812 

7,277 

16 

25 

3 

0 

274 

47 

0 

1.285 

14 

378 

4 

59 
101 
187 
67 
121 
289 
220 
74 

506 

414 

44 

232 

55 

332 

304 

0 

4 

449 

46 
851 
120 
377 
164 
715 
213 
113 
166 
596 
835 

10 

60 

42 

9 

0 

363 

25 

4 

82 

58 

334 

32 

96 

0 

71 

26 

0 

1 

69 

28 

688 

0 

80 

0 

351 

71 

267 

42 

207 

33 

423 

242 

134 

107 

10 

870 

885 

6 

8 

66 

89 

190 

6 

0 

103 

851 

255 

0 

148 

21 

818 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2 

678 

0 

60 

72 

19 

47 

927 

New  Hampshire 

131 

Vermont .' 



79 
762 

468 

Ma9!>achu9etts 

177 

8,134 
279 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

678 

New  York 

804 

1,411 
292 
438 

13 
116 

11 

99 
6 

36 
107 

65 
166 

295 
137 
100 
119 
114 
896 
198 

10.991 

New  Jersey 

1,141 

Pennsylvania. 

261 

« 

9,042 
17 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

278 
162 
347 
751 
1,387 
371 
782 
172 

128 
456 

1,026 
125 
606 

1,376 
84 
646 

28 

12 

37 

63 

656 

124 

180 

71 

306 

719 

1,327 

174 

510 

Disirict  of  Columbia 

Virjnuia 

186 
1,021 

Wtst  Virginia 

958 

North  Carolina 

2,367 

South  Carolina 

933 

Geor^a 

1,404 

Florida 

516 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky                     .... 

1,660 

Tennessee 

1,967 

Alabama 

2,631 

Miielssippi 

757 

Louisiana 

786 

Texas 

226 
96 

2,696 

Arkansas ;.. 

1.016 
651 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

7 

North  Central  Divi^on: 

Ohio 

665 

1,317 

2.796 

2,049 

2,378 

1,958 

2,470 

2,404 

687 

607 

816 

1,467 

192 

924 
2,798 
406 
102 
57 
65 
1,128 
652 

484 
80 
82 

148 

119 
83 
98 

637 

2,587 

Indiana 

4.280 

Illinois 

I;  326 

Michigan 

2,424 

Wisconsin 

2,931 

Minnesota 

2,373 

Iowa 

4,762 

Miwouri 

4,161 

North  Dakota 

800 

South  Dakota 

90 
518 
103 

13 

28 
586 

5 

1,024 

Nebraska 

1,979 

Kansas 

2,804 

Western  Di  vision : 

Montana           ..  ........ 

207 

Wyoming 

66 

395 
60 
208 
234 

22 

467 

New  Mexico 



69 

Arizona                   ... 

210 

Utah 

125 


1,400 

Nevada 

26 

Idaho 

298 

678 

359 

1,480 

352 

Washinirton                  ..  . 

6 

838 

Oregon 

California              .     .  . 

436 

4 

1.866 

ED   1904— VOL  2   M- 
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Table  21. —  Utuver$Uie$  and  coUtget  repcfrtmg  atudenU  in  ieaehenf  traming  ccmrta. 


Locfttioa. 


Nonnal  stadentu 


lOfltftOtiOD. 


19M. 


1899.    1900.    1901.    1902.    190S. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


TotML 


Anniston . 


Athens 

KaiitLftke. 

Marlon 

Do 

Talladega . 


Ttukegee 

Unlveraltjr 

ABIZOICA. 

Tucson 


Annij^on  College  for  Young 

AtberiA  Female  College ' 

Howard  College. 


Judson  College ' !. 


5 
U 


5 
IB 


» 


ASKANBAfl. 

Arkadelphia. . . 
ClarkflYille  — 


Conway 

Do 

Fayettevllle . 


Little  Rock 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Berkeley 


University  of  Arixona  (pub- 
lic). 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  Col- 
I      lege. 

Arkannas  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. 

Cen  tral  Baptist  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas  (pub- 
lic). 

Philander  Smith  College 


Claremont 

Los  Angeles 1 

Mills  College ' 

pHsadena j 

Han  Jose I 

Stanford  University 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 


Colorado  Springs . . 
University  Park... 

DELAWARE. 

Dover  


University  of  California  ( pub- 
lic).a 

Pomona  College 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mills  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, a 


University  of  Colorado  (pub- 
lic).<» 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver 


DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. 


state  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents (public). 


Washington  . 

Do 

Do 


De  lAnd . . 
Luke  City. 


St.  Leo 

Tallahassee.. 
Winter  Park. 


Athens  ... 

Atlanta... 
Do  . . . , 
Do ... , 

Bowdon  . . 

Cuthbert . 


Qallaudet  College  (public). 

Howard  University 

Trinity  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University . . . 
Florida  Agricultural  College 
(public). 

St.  Leo  College 

Florida  State  College  (public) 
Rollins  Col  lege 


University  of  Georgia  (public) 
Atlanta  Baptist  Coll 
Atlanta  rmversity 


Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  rmversity , 

Morris  Brown  College.., 

Bowdon  ('ollege , 

Andrew  Female  College, 

a  Has  a  pedagogical  department. 


10 


liege ! ! 20 

Marion  Female  Seminarv ! 12  L 

Alabama  Synodical  College 
for  Women. 

Alabama  Conference  Female 
College. 

University  of  Alabama  (pub- 
lic). 


14 

9 

4 

12 

30 

295 


20 


24 


12  • 


20 


16 
32 


12  ' 


10  I 
10 


12 


2  ! 

24  I  13 
21  I  85 
264  I    269 


47 


35 


21 


5 
105 


5 
102 


56! 
23  . 


80 


3 
147 


14 


20 
22 
22 

ioo' 

71 


40 


5 

105 

10 


42 


12 

0 

ISO 

24 

90 


40 


12 


10 


10 


38  I 

84  I 


270 


10 


12 
1§ 


22 

$ 

'iet 
lot 

800 


14 
20 


27 
15 


5 
5« 
40 


4 

46 
18 


18 


10 
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Table  21. — Vnhernties  and  colleges  reporting  students  in  teacher^  training  courses — Con. 


Institutloii. 

Normal  students. 

Locatton. 

1     1 

1904. 

1809.    1990.    1901. 

1            1 
'            1 

1902.    1903.              1   p_ 

Mmle.'^^  Total. 

1 

OBOioiA— cont'd. 
Dahlonega 

North  OeorslA  Agricaltaral 

i   i 

68        «7  '      17 

15        51          3,2              5 

College  (public). 

Dalton Dallon  Female  Seminary. 

Forsyth Monroe  C«»l lege 

GainebviUe Breuuu  CoUt-ge 

Lngrange Lagrange  Female  College 

Do Souu.em  Female  College 

Macon Mercer  L'nlverhiiy 

Oxford Emor>-  College 

South  Atlanta Clark  UniverMity 66 

Wrigbtsville <  Nannie  Lou  Warthen College.! 


6 

6 

20 


10 


20 
30 
15 
45 
11 


7 
50 


4 
62 
11  , 


10 

0 

10 

10 

29 

0 

29  ' 

29 

12 

0 

85 

35 

0 

13  i 

13 

10 

.0 

12  i 

12 

20i 

15 

«i 

15 

Moscow  . 


University  of  Idaho  (public). 


300  , 


16 


Abingdon Bedding  College 

Bourbonnals St.  Viatcur's  College 

Carthage Carthage  College 

Chicago Unlvendty  of  i  nicagoa 

Do St.  Ignatius  Col  lege 

Decatur James  Millikin  University. 

Effingham '  A u-^tin  College 

Elmhurst Evangelical  Proseminary  . 

Eureka Eureka  0>llege «>  i 

Evanston Northwestern  University  a  ...       11-      20 

Ewing EwingCoUege 60 

Oale^burg Lombard  College ' 

Oreen\Ule Greenville  College '      11 


175' 
17. 


30 

8 


3 
10 


20 
651 


526  j 


54       509  , 


14'> 
6 
6 
49  ' 


180 
7 
6 
48 


110 


24 
58 


29 

1 


JacksonWlle IliiuoisCoUege 14 

Do Illinois  Woman's  College 18 

Lincoln Lincoln  College 

Naperville Northwestern  College 15 

Rock  Island A ugu^tana  College 16 

Upper  Alton Simrtleff  College 

Urbana Uaiversity  of  Illinois  (public)        65 

Westfield Westfield  College i      18 

Wheaton ,  Wheaton  College 


Bloomington 

Craw  fords  ville  ... 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Merom 

MooresHiU 

Upland 


UfDIAlf  TKKRITOEY. 


Bacone... 
Muscogee. 


Indiana  Unlverrity  (public)  a 

Wabash  College 

De  Pauw  Univer^dty 

Hanover  Col  lege 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

Taylor  University 


8  ' 
12 

2 
10 
29 


10 
3 


0 
2 
10 


30 
2 
6 


20 
50 
20 
44 


161 
20 


10 


12  < 
10  ■ 


166 


21 
3 


37  I 

5. 


Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College. 


77 
58 
14  ' 


60 
36 
10 


46 
9 


16 

1 


26 
3 


0  ' 


15 
18 


6 

13 

19 

60 

40 

100 

10  , 

0 

10 

38 
6 


30 

4 
16 


58 


42 
4 


I 


Cedar  Rapids... 

Charles  C^ty 

College  .springs. 

Dea  Moines 

Do 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Qrinnell 

Bopklnton 

Indianola 

Iowa  City , 


Lamoni 

Legrand 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Mount  Vemoo  . . 


CoeCollege 10        22        28 

("harle.H  City  College 27        32        29        29 

AmityCoilege 13        31  9        24 

DcM  Moines  I'ol lege 14 

Drake  Univer>ity 219       249       221 

Parsons  College 9 

Upper  Iowa  University 16        25        47 

Iowa  College 6 

Lenox  College 11 

Simpson  College 67 

State    University    of     Iowa        70  ^ 
(public). a 

Graceland  I'ollege 4    

Palmer  College 8    

Iowa  Wesleyan  College i , 129 

ComeUO>llege '    138  i     64   


25 
5 


81 


o  Has  a  pedagogical  department. 


29  ' 
24 


14 
74 
100 

2 
23 

120* 


7  8  15 

0  6  6 

0  7  7 


275 

256 

52 

194 

246 

20 

l.S 

10  1 

7 

17 

54 

100 

10 

15  . 

25 

5 

61 
50  I 

18, 

2I 
3  I 

25  I 


15 
37 
73 

2 
5 
15 
50 


21 
87 
91 

4 

« 
21 
75 
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Table  21. —  Univernties  and  colleges  reporting  students  in  teachers^  training  courses — Con. 


Institution. 

Normal  students. 

Location. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

IOWA— continned. 
Oskalooea 

Penn  College 

27 

55 

...... 

Pella 

Central  University  of  Iowa.. . 
Momingside  College 

24 
16 
46 

46 
43 

14 
80 
47 
47 

22 

56 
9 

2 
15 

1 

23 
32 
19 

25 

Sioux  City 

47 

Storm  Lake 

Buena  Vista  College 

90 

Toledo 

Western  College 

KANSAS. 

AtchiRon 

Midland  College 

4 

27 
10 
15 
67 

45 
55 
15 
61 
30 
6 
13 
20 

Baldwin 

Baker  University 

80 

111 
11 

85 
61 

49 
83 
11 
71 
40 

117 
13 

2 
62 
20 
59 
12 

2 
10 

22 
6 
15 
45 

20 
80 
48 

20 

4 
5 

20            40 

Emporia 

College  of  £^poria 

14             18 

Hoi  ton 

Campbell  University 

85 

80 
26 

9 
71 

8 

17  !          22 

lAwrepc^ r  T 

University  of  Kansas  (pub- 
lic).a 

Kansas  Christian  College 

Bethany  College 

LincolTt 

25 
15 
6 
24 
10 

25            M 

Lindsbor? 

16 
8 
22 
38 

31 

Ottawa .  r. 

Ottawa  University 

14 

Salioa -. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

46 

Sterling 

48 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Fairmount  College 

12 

17 

15 
11 

Do 

Friends  University 

1 

1 
10 

83 
81 

4 
11 
39 

19 
61 

5 

Winfield 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College 

14 
28 

12 

Do 

Southwest  Kansas  College. . . . 
Union  College 

42 

28 

29 

30 

62 

160 

23 

49 

KENTUCKY. 

Barboursyille 

52 

Berea 

Berea  College 

54 
46 
16 
12 

81 
80 
25 

162 
30 
56 

204 
23 

142 

Georgetown 

Georgetown  College 

Glasgow 

Liberty  Colleire 

Harrodsburg 

Hopkinsville 

Beaumont  College 

20 
2 

Bethel  Female  College 

Do 

South  Kentucky  CAyUege 

A.  and  M.  College  of  Ken- 
tucky (public). 
Hamilton  Col  lege 

10 
111 

10 
138 

Lexington 

133 

102 

100 
3 

64 

0 

54 

0 

46 

8 
60 
10 

110 

Do 

3 

Do 

Kentucky  University 

57 

1 

50 

56 
20 

56 
15 

104 

Millersbure 

Nicholasville 

Millersburg  Female  College.. 
Jessamine  Female  College  ... 

i5 

10 

Owensboro 

Owensboro  Female  College  .. 

'*'*5' 
36 

45 

46 

0 

35 

85 

Russellville 

Ix^^n  Female  College 

Winchester 

LOUISIANA. 

Kew  Orleans 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College . 
Leiand  Universltv 

17 

17 

37 
22 

32 
29 

20 
23 

30 
22 

50 
45 

Do 

New  Orleans  University 

Tulane  University 

25 

24 

29 

20         16 
42        47 

6  }        6 

0  1      10 

10 

Do 

MAINS. 

KentsHill 

Maine  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Bates  College 

8 

10 

14 

0 

5 

5 

Lewiston 

25 
5 
6 

Orono  

University  of  Maine  (public) . 
Westbrook  Seminary 

10 
12 

12 
12 

19 

31 

9 

14 
6 

15 
40 
14 

11 
0 

3 
6 

14 

Woodfords 

6 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Morgan  College 

Chestertown 

Washington  College 

44 

44 
20 

44 
14 

1 

56 

57 

HagerKtown 

Kec  Mar  College 

New  Windsor 

New  Windsor  College 

0 
5 

2 
23 

2 

MASaACHUSKTTS. 

Boston 

Boston  University 

31 

28 

Cambridge 

Do 

Harvard  University 

113 
63 

Radcliffe  (Allege 

56 
130 

47 
76 
38 
42 
6 

63 

68 
70 

0 
0 
7 
0 

67 
97 
13 
65 

67 

South  Hadley 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

97 

Tofts  College 

Wellesley 

Tufts  College 

20 

Wellesley  College 

64 

42 

82 

49 

66 

Worcester 

Clark  University 

Do 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

::::::i:::::: 

1      89 

7 

6 

7 

a  Has  a  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  21. —  UnhersUia  and  colleges  reporting  sludenU  in  teachert^  training  cownes — Con. 


Location. 


Institation. 


Normal  students. 


1809. 


Adrian '  Adrian  Collet I 

Albion I  Albion  Ck)llege t     30 


1900. 


Aima .^ !  AlmaCk)Uege. 

Ann  Arbor '  University  of  Michigan  (pob- 

:      lie)  .a 

Hiltedale '  HUlsdale  CoUege 

Holland '  Hope  Col  lege 

Kalamazoo i  Kalamazoo  College ^  — 

Olivet Olivet  College 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 
Do 


Northfidd 

Do.: 

8t.Paul 

Do 

8t.  Peter 

Winnebago  City.- - 

mssuBiPPi. 

B.ue  Mountain 


Brookbaven.. 
French  Camp. 
HoUy  Springs. 

Meridian 

Pontotoc 

University  ... 


Westside 

Miasouiu. 

Bowling  Green . 

Cameron 

Clarksburg  

Columbia 


Fulton 

01a««?ow... 
Lagrange.. 
Lexington. 

Nevada.... 


Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota  ( pub- 
lic).a 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Uamline  University 

Macal  ester  Col  lege 

Oustavus  AdoIpbuB  Collie .. 
Parker  College 


1901. 


17  i 
17  , 


1902. 


34 


15 


Blue  Mountain  Female  Col- 
lie. 

Whitworth  Female  College. . . 

Central  Mississippi  Institute.. 

Rust  University 

Meridian  Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College... 

University  of  M  ississippi  ( pub- 
lie). a 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 


110 
12 


36  ■    109 


24 


Odessa 

St.  Louis  ... 
Springtield  . 
Warrenton  . 


MOSTXNA- 

Bozeman 

Miawula 

NEBRASKA. 


Bellevue 

Bethany 

College  view. 
Crete . 


Pike  College 

Missouri  Weslevan  Collie... 

Clarksburg  College 

Univendty  of  the  State  of 

Missouri  (public.i.a 

Sjmodical  Collt^e 

Pritchett  College 

Lagrange  College '      18 

Lexington  College  for  Young  t       6 

Women. 
Cottey  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Odessa  Colle^ 

St.  Louis  University 

Drury  College 

Central  Wesley  an  College 


31 


College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  (public). 

University  of  Montana  (pub- 
lic). 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  Uni  verslty 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  I  Grand  Island  College 

Hafttings Hastings  College 

Lincoln University  of  Nebraska  (pub- 

I      He). 

Omaha j  Creiphton  University 

University  Place  ..;  Nebraska  Wealeyan  Univer- 
sity. 
York I  York  College 


U  ' 


37 


20 


.|      60  ! 


12 

12  I 

167  , 


25 


130 


163 


60 

12 

3 

210 

60 


10 


13 
123 


1908. 


19 
128 


16 


30 


100 

65 

8 

34 


19(M. 


M'^^'nSa'e.  Total. 


13        72 


6 
20 

6 


75 


10 
29 
26 
141 

100 


65        55 


201. 
5  ' 
32  , 


20 


22  ' 
6 

26  , 
10 

S  I 

4 


28 
6 
28 
19 
25 
4 
281 


157 


136 
105 


86 


15 


20 


11 

*12*i' 

6  : 
0  t 


11  I 
15 

1 


U6  I    176  I 


32 

28 


0 
111 


50 


a  Has  a  pedagogical  department. 


54 
28 


18 
'26 


20 
20 
20 
12 


76 


10 
13 
25 
8 
61 

60 


12 

6 

18 

9? 


26 
20 


36 


10 


36 


21 

1 


292 


2 
143 
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Table  21. —  Uniiwrnties  and  colleges  reporting  students  in  teachers*  training  courses — Con. 


Location. 


NEVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Hanover , 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Institution. 


State  University  of  Nevada 
(public). 


Dartmouth  College. 


I 


New  Brunswick . . .    Rutgers  Ck>llege 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

Mesilla 


/    NEW  YORK. 

Alfred 

Brooklyn 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmira 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

New  York.  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Potfldam 

POUj 

Rochester 
Syracuse 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Chapelhill 

Charlotte 

Do 

Elon  College 

Hickory 

Do 

Louisburg 

Murfreesboro 

Raleigh 

Do 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

Weavervllle 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural    Col- 
lege. 
University 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Alliance 

Athens  

Berea 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Defiance 

Delaware 


University  of  New  Mexico 
(public). 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts 
(public). 


20 


Alfred  University 

Adelphi  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University  a 

Barnard  College 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (public). 

Columbia  Universitya 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Vassar  College 

University  of  Rochester 26 

Syracuse  University 36 


Normal  students. 


1900. 


65 


12 


13 


19 


1901. 


16 


13 


71 
26 
236 

74 
28 
226 


University  of  North  Carolina 
(public). 

Biddle  University 

Elizabeth  College 

Elon  College 

Claremont  College 

Lenoir  College 

Louisburg  Female  College — 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Baptist  Female  College 

Shaw  University 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College 


North   Dakota  Agricultural 

College. 
University  of  North  Dakota        25 

(public). 


87 


18 


173 
113 


Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University  (public)a 

Baldwin  Univerrity 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Western  Reserve  University.. 
Ohio  State  University  (public) 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  ... 


53 

119 

19 


18 
108 


171 
75 


23 


85 


93 
28 
110 


1902. 


12 


10 


12 
710 


31  !      25 

206  I    289 

5  I 


20 

128 


52 


20 
138 


1903. 


24 


11 


59 

10 

533 


1904. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


14 


0 

12 

211 


20 
358 


24 
151 


136 


26 
240 


34 


25 


27 


146 


164 
17 


120 


1 

49 

32 

14 

140 


6 

211 

164 

17 

2 


4 

134 


45 


55 
102 
22 


15 


32 


a  Has  a  pedagogical  department. 


Total. 


8 

144 : 


0 


0 
162 


26 
106 


25 


14 


22 
149 


20 
25 


91 

12 

211 


2< 
402 


76 
163 


34 


15 
10 
2§ 


21 
16 


U8 


7S 

64 

18 

106 


32 
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Table  21. — OrdveniUea  and  eotUga  reporting  students  in  Uachen^  training  courses — Con. 


Locatioii. 


Institation. 


Normal  students. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1904. 


1903. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


OHIO— continaed. 


Findlay 

Hiram 

Lima 

Marietu.... 

OberUn 

Oxford 

Do 

PainesTille. 


Richmond... 
Rio  Grande.. 

8cio 

Tiffin 

Westenrille.. 
Wilberforce  . 
Wooster 


Findlay  College 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  Univernity 

Western  College  for  Women . . 
Lake  Erie  College  and  Sem- 
inary. 

Richmond  Cc^ege 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Heidelberg  Uniyenity 

Otterbein  l^nl verdty 

Wilberforce  Univerdty 

UniversUy  of  Wooster 


18 


34 


48 


88 


12 


IS 


OBBQON. 


Albany  

Dallas 

Eugene 

FOrestgrove  . . 
McMinnvUle . 
PhUomath  ... 
Salem 


PBNNSYLVAinA. 


AUentown... 

Do 

Annville 

Beatty 

Bethlehem  .. 
Blairaville... 
Bryn  Mawr.. 

Carlisle 

Collegerille  . 

Easton 

Gettysburg  . . 
Huntingdon. 
Lancaster . . . 


Lewisburg 

Mverstown... 
Philadelphia . 

Do 

Selln*int>ve... 
State  College . 


Swarthmore . 

Volant 

Wayne«bunf. 


Albany  College 

Dallas  College 

University  of  Oregon  (public) 

Pacific  College 

McMinnVlUe  OoUege 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 


29 


22 


AUentown  College  for  Women 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Moravian  College 

Blairsville  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Dickinson  College 

Ursin us  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  Col  lege 

Juniau  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

Bnoknell  University 

Albright  College , 

Central  High  School  (public). 

University  of  Pennsylvania  a. 

8u««qnehanna  University 

Penn8vlvania  Sute  College 
(public). 

Swarthmore  College 

Volant  College 

Waynesburg  College 


25 


25 


19 


23 


GO 

114 

19 


23 


56 
120  I 


16  1 

6  I 


24 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

Providence 


Brown  University  a. 


5 
261 

18 
7 


107 


15 

80 
9 
6 

18 
127 

18 


ao 


52 


SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Columbia. 
Do 


Duewest 

Do 

Greenville... 

Do 

Do 

Orangeburg . 
Spartanburg 
Williamston.. 


Allen  Univpfsity 27 

South  Carolina  College  (pub-        39 
lie). a  ^    '*^        I 

Entkine  College 

Duewot  Female  Col  lege '       6 

Furman  University |      30 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Female  College . . .  ■ 

aaflin  University ■      34, 

Converse  College i ' 

Williamston  Female  College 


29 
45 

I 
26! 
15  - 

22 : 

6. 


19  i 
40  1 


100 


60 


75 


28 
23  ^ 

'lei 

13  ' 

22 ; 

3 
16 
56 


80 


47 


15 

108  I 
8 


34  i 


a  EEaa  a  pedagogical  department 


10 


15 


51 
22  I 


13) 


19  I 


o! 

10  > 
24  I 

....I. 


3 


14 


S2 
20 


11 
3 


10 
40 


16 
4 
15 


2S 


3 
10 
24 


12 

133 

18 


17 
IS 


55 

65 


47 


115 

23 


11 
9 


12 
16 
89 


14 
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Tablb  21. — Univer^Uies  and  colleges  reporting  studentu  in  teacher^  training  courses — CJon. 


Institution. 

Normal  students. 

Location. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Brookings 

South   Dakota   Agricultural 

College  (public). 
Huron  College 

18 

17 
49 
16 
43 

13 

36 
70 
14 
12 

8 

***i9' 

14 
21 

Huron 

ao 

66 
16 

8 

29 
73 
3 
14 

16 

5 
4 

106 
33 

118 

Mitchell 

Dakota  University 

37 

Redfield 

Redfield  College 

Vermilion 

University  of  South  Dakota 

(public). 
Yankton  College 

7 

9 

16 

Yankton 

TENNE88EB. 

Bristol 

King  College 

12 
10 

12 
15 

Brownsville 

Brownsville  Female  College  . 

6 

25 

« 

35 

35 

Chattanooga 

Hiwassee  College.. 

Grant  University 

8 
14 
3 

20 
63 
9 

Hiwassee  College. 

82 
3 

26 
87 

""z 

35 

25 
29 
66 

16 
0 

12 
12 

7 

1 
30 

20 
6 

6 
13 
41 

36 

Jackson  

Memphis  Conference  Female 

Institute. 
Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Knoxville  College 

6 

Jefferson  City 

18 

Knoxville 

60 

96 

25 

Do 

University  of  Tennessee  (pub- 
lic), a 
Bethel  College 

48 

McKenzie 

3 

Maryville 

Maryville  College 

17 
50 
14 
42 

61 
80 

61 
40 

"42' 

17 

44 

660 

40 
42 

"'io' 

668 
12 

40 

Milligan 

Milligan  College 

Nashville 

Fisk  University 

1 
1 



106 
6 

107 

Do 

Roger  Williams  University... 
University  of  Nashville 

26 
608 
46 

16 

660 

61 

38 

7 

Do 

Do 

Walden  University 

48 

0 

12 

12 

Do 

Ward  Seminary 

8e  wanee 

Universitv  of  the  South 

42 

23 

4 

Spencer  

Burritt  College 

46 

88 

60 

81 

14 

4 
12 

76 

10 

7 

30 

74 

24 

Sweetwater 

Sweetwater  Military  College . 

11 

Tusculum 

Greeneville   and  Tusculum 
College. 

University  of  Texas  (public)  a. 

Baylor  Female  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Henrv  College 

42 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

97 
20 
40 
19 

6 
10 
87 
16 

4 

129 

123 
40 
85 

"25* 
45 

149 

Belton 

Brown  wood 

Campbell 

44 

8 
4 
10 

27 

8 

20 

24 

44 

Chapelhill 

Chapel  Hill  Female  College.. 
Burleson  College 

2 

Greenville 

11 

Marshall 

Wiley  Univen^ity 

29 

20 

36 

88 

78 

North  Waco 

Texas  Christian  College 

Austin  College 

Sherman 

Waco 

Baylor  Universitv 

38 
8 

28 
6 

27 
6 

Do , 

Paul  Quinn  College 

7 

5 

2 
20 

4 
75 

4 

40 

10 
274 

6 

Waxahachie 

Trinity  University 

60 

UTAH. 

Logan  

Brigham  Young  College 

University  of  Utah  (public)  a. 

• 
Middlebury  College 

26 
441 

17 
887 

30 

14 
6 

86 
386 

30 

26 

24 
329 

19 

27 

82 
849 

14 

Baft  Lake  City 

VERMONT. 

Middlebury 

VIRGINIA. 

Bridge  water 

Danville 

349 

Bridgewater  College 

Roanoke  College  of  Danville. 
Fredericksburg  College 

19 
4 



26 

0 
0 
0 

18 
87 
22 

18 

Fredericksburg. 

37 
24 

37 

Lynchburg 

Richmond 

Randolph-Macon    Woman's 

College,  a 
Virginia  Union  University... 

36 

22 

2 

100 

6 

8 

47 

46 

22 

Williamsburg 

Winchester 

William  and  Mary  College . . . 
Valley  Female  College 

Vashon  College 

143 
4 

8 

lo:} 

103 

110 

110 

0 

110 

WASHINGTON. 

Burton 

4 
13 

Pnllman 

Washington  Agriculture  Col- 
lege and  School  of  Science 
(public). 

a  Has  a  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  21. —  Universities  and  colleges  reporting  students  in  teachers'  training  courses — Con. 


' 

Institution. 

Normal  students. 

LocatioD. 

■    ■  ■ 
1899. 

65 
4 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

! 
WASHINGTON— con. 

Seattle Univerrftv    of    WashinBton 

49 

25 

10 

0 
10 

19 

50 
4 

60 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla 

(public). 
Whitworth  College 

4 

Whitman  Collie 

3 

8 
24 

27 

18 

189 

27 

18 
49 
32 

37 
24 

0^ 

8   \             1A 

Bethany 

Bethany  College 

18 

37 

BarboursTille 

BarbourevUle  College 

Wert    Virginia    UniTenrity 
(public),  a 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

25 

7  1      m 

Morgantown 

WI8CX)N8IN. 

APDleton 

!  36 1...::. 

29  1      29  '      38 
32  1      25  1      26 
59        210        242 

18 

24 
10 
120 

12 

32 
22 
135 

30 

56 

BefoitT.:. :.:.:.:: 

32 

Madison 

University     of     Wisconsin 

(public  . a 
Milton  Co  I^e 

255 

Milton 

3          1 

1      a 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee-Downer  College . . 
Mission  House 

7 

Plymouth 

::::::i:: ::: J"  ::: 

22 
5 

1 

0 

7 

49 

22 

Ripon  

Ripon  College 

3        40 

! 

i 

14  '       27 

4 
82 

5 
50 

12 

WYOMING. 

lAraifiip .        

Uc).a 

26 

50 

1 

a  Has  a  pedagogical  department 
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15       32  115  170 

0         0  1S3  24^ 

S=>  9i) 

275  -232. 


40 
40 
40 
40 


12S   257 12    138       Z     37 


4^1 


a 


ill 


3         Si?^ 


2.  TOO 
l.OUO 


3,735 
2,900 

! 

500 
4,000 


80 


40.000 
13,000 
76,036 


:  8 

s 

'^^^ 

1  |i 

2i? 

H 

Hi, 

1 

nil 

\  ^ 

^ 

c^%=  * 

-3 

li^E 

s 

c 

S:4^a, 

'    < 

t* 

< 

'      »7 

es 

^O 

i 

4]  11  ■*■'  *r% 'j-t             o'  1 

8.3<lO       9,  UX» 2 

10,000     11,19^ 3 

4,000;     15,150 4 


^1 


40.000J      10.000     14,663 

1        i 


0     5 


1     4.'>. 
4     37 


50,000   14.000  15.014   $6,500  6 

I 
154,000   31,5^X>  33,000 7 


I 

1,100  8 

5.(V2.V  12,278 9 


5, 000    2><,  000 


11.308 
12. 2^2 
3. 5(10 
7, 512 . 
8.000 

I 


150.300 
407, 500 
150,000 


220,500 


31,200'  a\501       28,500  10 

53.0CH)  53.298                 0  11 

3,500  3,500       61,000  12 

•20.000     21,OV> 13 

55,500  55,500        5,000  14 


0     43       86    131   347 


346   312 


. .    75<^   .<CiO  . 
..    530  :*2 

0   2uO   275 


1  6  81  2  36     30,000      250,000       75,000     79,000 15 

2  0  20  2  40       1.302         79.83?       13.797     13,797 16 

0  8S  2  40     15.000 1 1 ' 17 

2       0  81  2  4<>     10.9IX) ' " 18 

0       0  0  2  40       7, 000        160. 000       20.  IHX)      2'<,  80J 19 


..    226   214 •.  . 

0   124    113     11      66 


14      14       0       0 
12     21      16     21 


2     36 

2      40 


32 


200. 

900. 


1.5(0 
1.000 


25.  (MMf 
40.000 

I 


ir,,2y)     16,250. 
I.OIK;      13.500|. 


20 

21 


22 
23 


0 
12 


0        0  0 

2      20|       2C> 


0    164. 


4.^) 
0 
22 
63 


0       0       0         0       0       0 
0.      0     15       25     20     35.. 


1  11 

0'  0 

14  IH 

O  13 

I 


2-      2 
X     17. 


1,000 
2, 1U> 


150.000 
4,  WJO 
15.  OXV 

110,000 


22.500 
1.150 

2.:i«o 

22,9'X>' 


24,83»i 

1,5S0 

4.  (MX» 

28, 650. 


,;l 


6,000  24 

0  -25 

-26 

27 


4t**„       3,000        36,000         8,000      8.000' 28 


20U         .'V).000 
2, 000       100, 0U> 


11,000     ll.OCO 
15,000.     15,125< 


12,000   29 
0    30 
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Table  23.— /S5to<iXw»  of  public 


Name  of  Institution. 


Teacliers. 


Students. 


«.,«,       ftruet-  ,  wnti^  normal  \  t„  _  „ 

num-        j__  Entire        __^     i  in  nor- 

ber     i  normar  ""mlK'r  ^"^  mal 

P^^y^l  dents.  !  grades.! 


a 


I  3     4     6  10 


8      9     lO     11     12 


State  Normal  Collepe 

State  Normal  School  * 

Alabama  Normal  College 

Agricultural  and    Mechan- 
ical (\>lleKe.* 
State  Normal  School 


11 
23 


Northern    Arizona    Normal 

Schtx>l. 
Normal  School  of  Arizona... 


Mount    Ida    Normal  Acad-        1       1 

emy.*  ^        j 

Branch  Normal  College '      5      4 


n  148  37,  23 
176  203'  70  74 
17     2t>=>       9     15 


19     20     222,    24t>     90,  103 


2       4        12       61        2       8 
8       5       92     203     39     62 


1        1       74       78     40     38 
3       4       97      103 


68     119 

96     127 

7     244 

94 


91 


4      l(Q     215     70     58       68     112 


2       12 
53     141 


13 
25 


2S 
18 


Chico 

U>s  Angeles  ... 

San  Dicjro 

Sim  Franc i.sco  . 
San  Jose 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


6  14 

9  2-J 

6  8 

5  6 

9  20 


116 

aoo 

114 
0 
II 


403    U\)   13S 
720    iNi   249 
2*<6     65     96 
140....  .... 

S-V) 


31  233 

22  471 

29  190 

0  140 

14  3.:»o 


17 
18 
19 


Ct.>L0BAI>0. 

t?rceley 

n>NNECTK1'T. 

Bridsepi>rt 


New  Britain. 
New  Havt'U  . 
Williuiauiic  . 


Colorado  State  Normal  School     16     12     16     12     216     650  126  216       47     848 


Briilgeport    City    Normal  2  10 
So  h«»ol. 

State  Normal  School 6  34 

do 5  34 

State  Normal  Training^SchtK>l  4  17 


5 

34 

0 

21W 

4 

3 

0 

!*<;» 

3 

4 

0 

92 

0     236 

0     189 
0       92 


MSTRMT   OF  (XV 
LI  MBIA. 


Wa*<hington  .. 
do 

riouioA. 


Washinsrton  Normal  Sch<K»l. 

No.  1. 
Washington  Normal  Soh(M»l. 

No.  2. 


D-  FrarakSi^rinjr- 
rt«.iaativiM.t.' 

GKOUOIA. 

Atht-p<! 

*'<*r;,<'.;a 

1*"':-:  >ts 

Mi::cvi^'eville 

Savannah  

IDAHO. 


AlMon 
Lcwiv(o 


State  NomiBl  ?M"hc»ol 

riorida    Stale    Normal   and 
liuluilrial  Sv."h«x>i. 


Siar.^  Normal  Schrw^l 7 

(■i>rT:<',in  Normal  ln'«iitute...,  3 

<An;:r;t.rn  N\«rr.ial  lii^titmc'  6 

iJtorjhi  Non-ial  uiid  ladu*-  3 

tn;,:  Coy.,  ce. 

Gi  ^  >r^in  Mali:-  Industrial  Col-  13 


Sti-.:.'  N.>rT.i.il  S»'h<»*'l  .... ' 

do 


10 

0 

10 

1 

84, 

... 

1 

84 

9 

2 

9 

11 

66 

0 

0 

11 

66 

10 

4 

5 

6 
3 

74 

62 

113 

4*; 

2* 
64 

47 
16 

24 

14 
2 

5 

17 

6 
2 

14 
0 

5 

59 

lyi> 

0 

423 

16' 

419 

0 
5U 

0 

0 

59 

15 
0 

423 

19 
IU> 

2     2^     161    1'^     Si 


57       <I 

45    i:<y . 


57        ^l 
30      ISO. 


•SlatLsticsof  l»r2-3. 
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normal  schooUy  190S-^. 


students. 


I    Chll-    I 

inbusi-    Inhi|,h,<J^JS^J^ 
nesB       school      "^^^'^^ 


coarse,    grades. 


school.  I 

I 


dentu       ^    , 

I  ' 


•  ^  •"     I      O  ~  tt> 

:3    &4    s  M(<    2    ^ 


^  -       I  ;= 


1^ 


13  14  15  10  117  18  19  SO  21  22   28i2i 


0       8 

9 

1 

17     26 


6  37  23 

2  70  74 

6  9  15 

32  32  15 


I 


I 


I 


it 


11! 


Ill 

es—  a: 


P      a. 


Iz. 


sS 


«5 


20 


27 


28 


29 


I 


25       45     70     58 


41     14     16 
...      39     62. 


0       0  4  15 
'  67  90 

0       0,  1  10 

91     94'  5  9; 


0,      0       0       8 

......i      3     21 


6  36 

4'  36 

4  42. 

4  36 

4'  37 

I 

I 

4  40 

4  40 


2.500 
1,000 


I 


I 


I 


8,735 
2,900 


$50,000     $10,000:  $15,600  0     1 

40,000        8,300^      9,100 2 

13,000       10,000!     11,198. 


76,036 
40,000 


4,000]     15,150 4 


10,000     14.663 


0     5 


500         50,000      14,000     15,014       $6,500     6 
4,000       154,000       31.5<X>     33,000 7 


21      12. 

0       5 


0       0 

25     IS       3 


..'       1      45.-. 
4       4     37 


5,000         28,000 


15       32   115  170 

t  0  0  0  0  183  249 
' ■ K5     96 

275  232. 

128   257. 


5  So 
8  87 

6  39 
0  40 

12  138 


4  40 

2  40 

4  40 

2  40 

2  37 


11,308  150,300 
12. 292  407, 500 
3, 560       150, 000. 

7.512 1 

8,000       220,600" 


1,100    8 

5.025     12,278 9 

i  I 

34,200     a'>.501       28,500  10 

53.000  53.298                0  11 
3,500|      3,500.      61,000  12 

20.0001  21,065 13 

56,500     56,500        6,000  14 


I 


I 


i 


0       0     43       86   134  347 


346   312 


750   850. 

530  562 

0       0       0         0  200   275 


1       6     81       2     36     30,000       250.000'      75,000 


0     20       2     40       1,302         79,832'       13,797 


0  88  2  40 
0  81  2  4<> 
0       0       2     40 


79,000 16 

I  I 

t  ' 

13,797 16 

17 


15.000 ! 

10.900 ' ' 18 

7, 000       ltX>.  000       20.  (KM)'     2S,  vHW 19 


226   214  . 

0       0       0         0,  124   113 


2'    36 


200. 
903. 


14      14 
12     21 


0       0       4       9       4     32 
16     24       6       5       2     0^2 


20 
21 


1.5(i0         25.n<»0       16,2V)     16,250 22 

1,000         40,tOa         1,0CM,     13,600! 28 


I 

0       0       0         0  25 

12       2     201       20  0 

6       2'     59^      49  20 

0  164.... ;  0 


4     38 
3      12 


6,000 

5^^ 

1,0<W 

2,100 


I 

I 

150,000 

4,000 

15,0««O 

110,0l»O 


22. 500  24, 836' 
1,1. V)  1,5H0; 
2. 5<X>. 

22,900' 


53 


30     63     48. 


0      0       0         0       0       0 
0      0     15.      25    20     85.. 


3,000        86,000         8,000 


'        6,000  24 

0  25 

4,(KX» 26 

28,650[ 27 

8,000' '  28 


2*      2 
Z    17. 


4  40 

5  40. 


200 
2,000 


W.OOO 
100,000 


11,000     11,000 
15, 000.     15, 125J 


12,000   29 
0   30 
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62 


hoGiLtUtn. 


CarhoiidiLlc!... 
CharJ^aton  ... 
Chlcneo 

Maeomb . . . . ,  h 

TndiAiii^pcilIti  , 
TciTL^  Haute 


Cedar  Falls. 
Woodbine.. 


Emporia. 
Hays 


KENTUCKY. 


Frankfort . 


Louisville  . 

LOUISIANA. 

Natchitoches., 
New  Orleans . 

MAINE. 


Castine 

Farmington . 


Fort  Kent . . 

Gorham 

Springfield . 


MABYLAND. 


Kame  of  ItisUttLtlaiL 


Southern  niJtiola  State  Nor- 
ma] UQlvtrsity. 

Eastern  Illlnoiit  Statt*  Nor- 
mal ec'hooL 

Cbkag«>  Somml  Srhool  _..., 

Northern  lUluolftSEtttoNor- 
THAI  Schr^ol. 

Wtrtern  lUlnoiji  Slftle  Nor- 
mnl  Sehijol, 

Ilhnoifl  Stale  Norroitl  Util- 


IddJatiRr^lifl  Normal  StThooK 
J  adlaua  Stiiio  Nonuiit  Sehoo) 


Iowa  State  Normal  School  . 
Woodbine  Normal  School . 


Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Western  Branch. 


Kentucky  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  for  Col- 
ored Persons. 

Normal  department,  Louis- 
ville Public  Schools. 


State    Normal    School    of 

Louisiana. 
New  Orleans   Normal  and 

Training  School. 

Eastern  StateNormal  School. 
Farmington   State   Normal 

School. 
MadawaskaTraining  School. 

Western  Normal  School 

Springfield  Normal  School .. 


TCBchem 


Dum- 
her 
tm- 


Baltimore Maryland      State     Normal 

School. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston  , 
do. 


Bridge  water. 
Fitchburg... 
Framingham 
HyanniE 


Lowell do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal   Art 

School. 
State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


North  Adams. 

Salem 

Westfield.. 
Worcester  . 


In- 
siruct' 

inr 


Btltdenta. 


Entire 


stu- 
deals. 


i    I 


4.      5 


13 

I 

13  10 

I 

11  11 

1»  8 

i  10 

24  21 


enrol]  t^H 


i.    365 


6     16     180 
0     14       82 


11 
13 

8 
11 
12 

<>i 

S3 

111 
2 
6' 


0 
224. 


5 

24  m 


0 
513 


693 

286 


777 
44 


12 


3 
0 
100 
0 
0 

? 

2' 


Below 
nitnniiJ 
and 
hi^h 
school 
gi^c&. 


n  Jio 


30-2  ^   im 

31)2  119    122 

229!  ffl      0 

80&.  2fiO,  339 


sn  m  100 


1,961   188   157 
273   158   110 


l,174i  115  300 
93       0,      0 


103     42 


67 


624   120  202 

I 
143     82     19 


2G4     30  30 

301     75,  75 

Gs'    40  46 
131. ...I. 

40       0  0 


307       8     33 


249'. 


226j 

114 

188'....! 

119     96 

167,      0       0 

110' 

202       0,      0 

144 

136 


In  nor^ 

mAl 
ooune. 


11 


277     2a& 

137     IWV 

229 
44     4bti 


86 


0 
MB 


2ae 

6A3 


60 
744 


4051,804 
128     133 


672 
44 


758 


422 
124 


234 
226 

22 
131 
40 


249 
230 

226 
114 
188 
83 
167 
110 
202 
144 
136 
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Students. 


iDbDsi-l  In  high 

nees    !   school 

course. !  grades. 


13 


14,16    16 


I       i 
0       0. 


i     I 


0        0 


0         0 

0       0       0         0 


0       0       0         0 


18       7     72     109 
0      0       0         0 


0       0         0 

I   : 

0       0 


Chil- 
dren in 
model 
school. 


Colored 
stu- 
dents 
in  nor- 
mal 
course. 


I 


Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
course. 


83  4>  OS 


I  6 
Si  is 


o 

£ 

c 

1 

i: 

•3 
g 

1 

1 

S  1  i 

c 

d 

fi  \b 

S 

~*  1  • 

a 

3 
O 

^ 

^ 

> 

§1 

*    S 

O      T3 


17   18   19  -^O  21  22   23  24       26 


88   103 

I        i 

119,  122 


1025  933       0;      0 

280   339. ...'.. ..I 


53     63. 


I        I 


8 

I 

19 


15 


13     40 

I        I 


122   101       0 
158   140       0 


I  I         • 

120   202 17     88 

I  II'. 

0     82     19       0       0       0     66 

I         I 


0       0 
75     75 


8     33 


20 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0       5     48 
0       5     58 


0. 

0       2j 
0. 


40j 


76, 


0   1^ 

12   m 


0       7,     Rl 

0     a;  37 

0...... 

0     2    la 

0  0  && 
0...J.... 
3       l!     ^ 

0     45 

1  li     Ti 


80' 


3  40. 

4  43 


2     36. 

I        I 
4     42, 


0       4       0'    21       2     20. 
109     88       8.     10     36t    39       4     39 


0  47  lift   4,  36 
0   1'   3   4  40 


0   0  28  36   5   4   3, 


78  114   5  10  83  165   4  39 
0   0   0   0   1   5   2  38 


36 

I 
40 


38 
38 

38' 
38 
30. 


26 


27 


28 


lU 


♦*    "5  2 

< 


28 


8,000. 

I 

6.304 

i6*666 . 

I 

I 

15,200' 
35*666 


20,000 
796 


16,327 
1,100 


1354,000 
200,000 
600,000 

325,000 
350,000 


f48.993  853,181  $25,000' 
54,000  56,089 


74,500  74,500 

49,0u0  58,594   10.882 


36,000  38,500   25,000 


60,000  63,000 

i     I 


35 


87 


367,000   92,603  92,603   50,000  88 

!     I 


144,300  166,612   60,000  39 
40 


8W.230   55,500  T9,9S8   12,CO0  41 
30,000    7,000   7,306   20,000  42 


1,150 

I 

700. 

I 
3,000 
1,632 


2,000 
3,250 


550 
2,417 


fr4,000    8,000  14,337. 


I 


100.000 
30,000. 


I       I 
29,000  33,000. 


50.0*)0    8,000   8.RX)      0  47 
75,000    9, '200   9,9-10    2,000  48 

20,00(J ' ' '49 

12t>,CX><»       16,0(X)     17.100       20,000   60 
4,0U0         1,150       1,290  0,51 


38       4,680       176,880       20,000     23,690        2,036   52 


40 


38 

38 
38 
40; 
40- 
38 
40 
40 


3,500. 

8,931' 
8,600 
3,300, 
1,000! 
4,600 
4,900' 
4,091' 
4,000 
14,004 


300,000   29,^6  29,346 


I 

500,000 
350,000 
220.350 
150,000 
225, 00<^ 
277,500 
300,000 
800,0(10 
210,500 


I 

581 
451 
751 
000 
500 
222 
890 
325 
25 


4.5,306       60,000  55 

42,676 56 

32,451  700  57 

30,000 ,  58 

29,500 1  59 

10,497  7,500  60 
35,140  7,000  61 
2"<,441:  850,  62 

24,825'  0!  63 
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Location. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit . 


64 

65  i  Marquette. 
I 

66  Mount  Pleasant.. 

67  Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


68  Dnluth-... 

69  I  Mankato  - . 

70  I  Moorhead . 

71  St.  Cloud.. 

72  St.  Paul... 

73  Winona  ... 


Name  of  institation. 


Teachers. 


^      normal 


Students. 


Below  I 

EnUre    i'^^^^*^!   Innor- 
niim>w>«*  I    A"9    !      nial 
course. 


number 


j  grade*. 


I  a 


Washington  Normal  School. 

Northern  State  Normal 
School.* 

Central  State  Normal  School . 

Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


74 

75 
76 


77 
78 


Paris 

Sherman 

Walnut  Grove.... 


Cape  Girardeau  .. 
Kirksville 


79  Warrensburg 

MONTANA. 

80  Dillon 

NEBBASKA. 

81  Peru 

'  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

82  Plymouth 

NEW  JERSEY. 


85 

86 


Jersey  City . 
Newark 


Pftterson 
Trenton  . 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Las  Vegas 

Silver  City  ........ 

NEW   YORK. 

Albany 

BrcK-koort 

Br(K)lilyn 

Buffalo 

Cohoi'S  . 


94  Cortland  . 

95  Fredonia . 


State  Normal  School  . 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Paris  Normal  School 

MissisHippi  Normal  Institute* 
Mississippi  Central  Normal 
School. 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (first 

district). 
State  Normal  School  * 


Montana  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


Nebraska     State      Normal 
School. 


New  Hampshire  State  Nor- 
mal School. 


Teachers'  Training  School . . 

Newark  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

Normal  Training  School 

New  Jersey  Stato  Normal 
School. 


New  Mexico  Normal  rnlrer- 

sity. 
New  Mexico  Normal  School. 


New    York    State    Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Brooklyn  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 
Buffalo  State  Normal  School. 

Cohoes  Training  School 

State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 
do 


13 


23, 

9, 


I 


1-5 
!  6 


«    I    3 


21     12 
34     21 


IC    IQ 
11 '    15 


9     13 


•■>,      7 


14     11 


14       3 


250 
125 


77 
167 
112 
166 
0 
163 


9  lO;  11  12 


50.... 
310  41 


530 
880 


250 
515 
603 
427 
49 
464  133 


72 


145 


100  20  80 
65!  45:  50 
100     50     76 


277     222i    95 
870     591 


45: 


5       15 


14     148 


76 


912   100   154 


186 


8!      9 

J      6 


ir    12 

I   .J 


19 


llj  12 

6  10 
2  27 

1 

7  11 
1  5 

6  111 


I 

30       50     30     35 

I  I        '         , 

40       57|    20     19 

i 

176     607'  130*  145| 

2031    369   114'  150' 
81    666. 


1     I--I 

A       /tot     1  c^ 


199i    691.  187   242 


0       50 

8,    206 


250     530 
125     880 


8  176 

48  361 

58"  491 

75:  353 

01  49 

27  812 


1H2     146 
370     591 


357 


758 


15     177 


4  46i  4;  19  1       92 1 

3  23,  31  9  0,  136 0 

4.  22'  4  IM  0       75...  I....  0 

14  36  11  20  246  840    113,  225;  35 


0 
360 


V    271 


34       0. 


0 
15 


125 


136 


75 
473 


321 


16S 
656 


44fi 
34 


»  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


664   240:  243     100     404 
443.  1781  187.      321    1871 
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Students. 


In  husi- '  In  h%h 

nesa    i  8cbool 

counse.    grades. 


'  -5    a    -lis 

•         i*         *  o 

:^      'J^      S       h 


Chil- 
dren in 
model 
school. 


Colored 

stu- 
denti  I 
in  nor- ' 

mal 
W)ur8e. 


!  i       ! 

Gradu-;  i  .  i 

at«8    \  b  ^  , 

from    ,  g  SL 

normal '  „  !  ^  I 

c  urae.     g  2 


13   14   15    16  jl7  18   10 


0 

20. 


0   200   400' 

32,     41      72i 


0    170   17* 


0    '  200  210 


L..\..',' 


-0        0| 
"^"'  4j 


69     74 


91,  74. 
190  153.. 
133   H>. 


9es 

100   IM 


9   137   223 

I    52'    7. 

I 

I 

WO    100 


0 


0     30. 


0     27 


O 


tJO  HI   22  «.3   24.     «5 


0   367    397       0 
..    35h   4.*vv       0 


0       0 
0       0. 


I    I 


O!     0 

Oj      0, 


1 419   479       0       & 

0       0     68,     142    1J3   225       0       4 


I 

141    157   2sC       0,  2 

ftf.    14>s   IHl^      0  0 

0   443   ftsOj      0_  0 

4    1S7   212 

0....'....!      0  iy 

0   240   243^      0,  0 

69  178'  187.      0.  0 


0  60 

1  26 


45   258 


*ii  "$7 

7    102, 

a    24 

6   119 


I 


I 
4     35 

6  127, 

7  109 
0     23 

24      74, 


I 


I         i 

3     40. 
2     3t 


38 

3rt 
38, 
3b 


1 

1 

1 

i 

0 

o' 

3.    3^ 

2 

1 

! 

1 

1 

2 

32J 

8       9       4      36 
22     40       4     48, 


1     26       4      40 


I  I 

1      43  2  40 

0     52  2  40' 

>         I  t         I 

0     :M  2  40 

14    L)C)  3  38 


2.    3<i 


0,      4,      4.    40- 


'U. 


C  3 


2a 


BZ, 


**  3  «       I       "S  ^ 


It 

5tE 


26 


600 
5,500 

6.000. 
27,000, 


28 


29 


$55,000     128,000  «2^,'XiO                0   (.{ 
100,000       27,C;iO     2V.0'J7 Co 


36'       6. 000 
36|    27.000^ 

Ss'      1.50o! 


394.597     103,210   117.515 


66 

$5,845  67 


\ 


1.^ 

6,3- 
3,362 
6,rj7 
4,5<K> 
10,000 


0 
250 

100 


1,937 
7.000 

6,000 


125,000   32,  .VX)  33.200.   2.50^*  68 

165,000   34,;ViO  37.5."^7.    S.^'iOO  69 

116.1f)0   32.0t«)  3;{.000 70 

187,OCO       34,500     3:^311 71 

; 72 

26,000   34,500  37,9;  o"  '8*5CO  73 


4,665 

I 
5  36,  16,000 

2,500 


'    1 

2  4'i 


4.000 
3,500, 


270,000 
126.000 


I 

I 

400, 

8"0 

5i»0 


590 

80O 

1,300 


74 
75 
76 


23.150  26,593  200,000  77 
32,000  43,000' 78 


300,000   20,000  29,000 79 


115,000   22,000  22,370   26,000  80 

I  I 


130,000       37,000     37,000       43,5U»   SI 

I 


100,000       25.tAX)     26,(00. 


83 

80.000 1 M 


22V         72,500       21,942     21,942 83 

6,  a  475,000       50,000     81,  UO       40,00(.»    86 


550j 


2,000 
4,000 


10   106       2     39,      3,610 


4  89 

2  40 

I  ( 

4  3*^, 

2  3k' 
4 

J 


80,000       18,000     29,55<0 87 

60,000,       13.000     21,200  0   88 


250,098       39,t4y     49.306         3,000    S9 


' ' « 

! 91 

I 
',(H^<       a'i6,50O       3K,976     37.694.         1,320   92 

m I         1,600       1.645  0   98 

9.100,      257,687       40,998     41,357 94 

.         .         .         ,                                    '                  :                .  I 

5     41-      4     39l      l,as5.      300,000.      31,000.    32,000. I  95 
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96 

97 

98 
99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 


108 
109 


110 
111 


112 
113 


114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


121 


122 
123 


124 


125 
126 


127 
128 


LL>caticD. 


^TEw  TomK— cont'd. 
Genesco 


Jamaica . . . 
Newpaltz. . 
New  York . 


Kftmc  of  tnf'titutioD. 


Teachers. 


Entire 
num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed. 


do 

Onconta 

Oswego 

Plattsburg 

Potsdam 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Elizabeth  City.... 


Fayettoville . 
Franklinton. 

Greensboro . . 

Sali-sbury 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

New  York  Training  School 

for  Teach en<. 
Normal  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 
Oneonta  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 
State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 
Plattsburgh    State   Normal 

School. 
State  Ncirmal  and  Training 

School.  ♦ 
Rochester  Normal  Training 

School. 
High  School,  normal  depmrt- 

ment. 


Elizabeth  City  State  Normal 
School. 

State  Colored  Normal  School. 

Albion  Academy,  State  Nor- 
mal School.* 

State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 

State  Normal  School  * 


State  Normal  School*. 
State  Normal  School  .. 


Mavville  ... 
Valley  City. 

OHIO. 


Akron I  Perkins  Normal  School 

Caufleld Northeastern  Ohio  Normal 

Sch(K)l. 

Cleveland Cleveland  Normal  School 

Columbus Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton |  Dayton  Normal  School 

Favette Fayette  Normal  Tniversity.. 

Toledo Toledo  Normal  School 


OKLAHOMA. 


Alva 

Edmond.. 
Langs  ton . 


Weatherford 

OREGON. 


Ashland . 
Drain 


Monmouth . 
Weston 


Northwerstern     Normal 

School. 
Central  State  Normal  School. 
Agricultural    and    Normal 

University. 
Southwestern  State  Normal 

School. 


Southern  Oregon  State  Nor- 
mal School.* 

Central  Oregon  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Oregon  State  Normal  School. 

Eastern  Oregon  State  Nor- 
mal School. 


20, 


10 

61 


In- 
struct- 
ing 
normal 

stu- 
dents. 


♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


!     I 

17       9 


Students. 


Entire 
number 
enrolled. 


Below 
normal 
and 
high 
school 
grades. 


In  nor- 
mal 
course. 


O  I   ® 

9  lO  11  1 


11   323  597  188  210   78  335 


13  202  524 
13'  181 1  317 
9   14  286 


28 


0  2,430 


I 
9  190  300 


40 


387  652 
107  260 
13r  359 


101  303 


162  95 
131  153 


I    I 
100  l.W, 

I 
351'  374 

,1 J 


40  429 

50  164 

14  286 

0  2, 430 

90  150 

I 

36  278 


4'  135   33  125 


9  37   92  266 


1  2 
1 

1',  43 

2  8 

ty     2. 

n-       3 
2 


168'  189  87  8.-V 
145  173!  80  88 

o'  J...J....i 
I 

89  109 

I 

i 


81 
65 


104 
85 


42  248  . 

254  408,  M  61 


0 

40 

I 

0 

0 

0 

85 

1 


16. 
50, 


0  496 
89'  109 


42'  248 

181   216 


12 


300 
93 
50. 
90. 
51   0   0 


0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
6.5 

1 


16 
5 

300 
93 

50 
M) 
51 


300,  340  180  153  100  158 


3  250  511  65 

6  120  151 
I    I 

129  141   0 


127,  103  30 


J  ...I 


80^ 
0 

38 


12 
21 


4.  134  121   99;  74 


53'  160   0'   0 
120  127  41  53 

I    I    I 


129  141 


53  160 
&4,   62 
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normal  schools^  190S-4 — Continued. 


Students. 


In  busi-  In  high 

ne^      Rchool  i 

course,    grades. 


Chil- 
dren In 
model 
ikiihooL 


Colored 
fiCu-     I 

dent* 

in  nor- 1 
mal    I 

coursf. 


Gnadti- 

from   ! 
nonn&l  ■  , 


I 


'  *      »     ,5      ^  • 
53     fc     5S     t- 


fa  ■   ?? 


il^  i 


1^ 


.a 


2« 

ill 


or  - 

iir 


8 

it 


!l3   14   15   16    it!  18    !»  '30  *J1    'Z2   ^3 '  2 1     2,1    I       S0 


«T 


|S 

B 

s 

o 
H 

88 


^j  ^  E  Ht 


sd 


57     52       0       0     188     210 


0       0. 
0       0. 


162   95 
131  153  . 
735 1, 190 


I 


.1. 


'    I 

15  95' 

I 

16  115 


0   0   0   0 


.  32  93 


■   0   0   0   0 
!   0   0 ' 


400  526   0, 

100  150....' 

351  374   0 

I 

74'  135   0 

169  204.... 

487  505   0 

400'  450   0 


8  99 

0  535 
16  87 

7  71 

1  25 
3  34 


I 


5,000  $260,000  $36,415  $37,315  $25,000  96 


40 
39 

40 

I 

38 

39 

39 

40 


0  25   2  40 

I  ; 

0  20   2  40 


2,600 
4.000 
3,059. 

8,360 

3,000 

15,000' 

6,012' 

5, 88  J 

3,487* 

I 
400' 


200,000 
139,340 


35. 000  35, 100 
29, 000  30, 746 


5.00()  97 
6,0CV  98 


1,610,000  227,153  227,153 '100 

350,000   36.500  36,800    1,500  101 
I 
13,000   33,000  34,140 102 

145,000   35,000  3-5,000       0  103 

303,980   27,500  29,178 104 

120,000 105 

486,500   41,926  49.203       0  106 


I 


37  92  266  25  48 


31   53  81  104 
65  85 


0  40 160  193 


0   0 
89  109 


19  11   0  120 


0   0   0   0 
10   3  25  30. 


0   0   0   01. 
0   0   0   0 


386 


0(Xn,150' 
207  213, 


20  10 

0   0   0   0. 


20  29. 


0  0 

0  0. 

0'  2' 

0'  5 

^,  1 

0  0 

0  0 


50   54  . 


15  20  168  361  . 
99  116. 


0   0  91  55 

.....  31"  37 
0. 


30   38   0   0. 


99   74  . 


0   0   0 
25  12.... 


55  n:.  . 


7  4 

11  4 

0  28 

11  18 


0   0   0 

M   61   0   0   4 


135 
56 
22 
5 
17 


9  17 


21  35   0 

15   16   0   0   0 


38 

700. 

36 
32.. 

i«.| 

1,000 

2,700 

2,7ft} 

35 
32 


4,000   300,000 
200    5,000 


108 
109 


40,000  66.4)6    7,000  110 
l.^V^   1,85S Ill 


5,000 

6, 000   108, 000 


112 

16,400  25,700   41,000  113 


39  1.200    40,000 114 

1,500   2,300 115 


..  116 
0  117 
..  1 


2  38. 

2  iH 


3.VS. 


18 

40  l.OiH)    20,0«J0 1 119 

40    400 0  120 


36  3.600   120,000 


I 


40. 


32.000  33,000 121 

122 


4     40     1,000         44,70<J       17,317     19,817' 123 

i                                                   I 
6     40         500         75,000       13,000     21,000 124 


50»» 
100 


40     2.  V¥) 
40     l,U.O 


15,000 
12,  (XX) 


50.  000 
100,  'JOO 


6,250 
6,000 


7,200. 


...   1-25 
...  126 


12, -^X)      16.500. 
15,  Ol-O      16, 260, 


127 

6,000  128 
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129 
130 

131 
132 

133 

134 

135 

136 
137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 


145 
147 
148 


149 


Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bloomsburg . 
Culifornia  ... 


Name  or  institution. 


Clarion 

East  Stroudsburg . 

Edinboro 

Indiana 

Kutztown 


Lock  Haven . 
Mansfield 


Millcm-ille 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

Shippcnsburg 

Slipperj'roclc 

Westchester 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Rockhill 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Madison 

Spearfish  . . . 
Springlleld  . 


TENNESSEE. 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Denton 

Detroit  . 


150 

151 

152     Huntsville. 


153 


154 


155 
1.S6 
157 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal 
School. 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

East  Stroudaburg  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Edinboro  State  Normal 
School. 

Indiana  Normal  School  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Keystone  State  Normal 
School. 

Central  State  Normal  School . 

Mansfield  State  Normal 
School. 

First  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 
for  GirlH. 

Normal  department,  Pitts- 
burg High  School. 

Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School. 

Slippery  Rock  State  Normal 
School. 

State  Normal  School , 


Rhode  Island  Normal  School 


Winthrop  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College. 


State  Normal  School  . 

do 

....do 


Pralrieview 

UTAH. 

Cedar  City 

VERMONT. 

Castleton j 

Johnson ' 

Randolph  Center. 


Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 


North  Texas  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Detroit  Normal  School , 

Sam  Houston  Normal  In- 
stitute.* 

Prai^ic^iew  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College.* 


Branch  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School  , 

do 

....do 


Teachers. 


Entire 
num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed. 


In- 
struct- 
ing 
normal 
stu- 
dents. 


3      4 


8 
9 

11| 

7' 


students. 


Entire 
number 


I  Below  I 
'normal  I  j„  „^^. 

mal 
course. 


and 


'  school 
'  grades.  ; 


14     60 
16!    14 


11     16  585 

16'     14  412 

I        I 

8       5  206 

8  178 


s    -a 


8  !  9    10  11    la 


I  J 


.1  ,J 


9     196 


11'      8 

9     12 


:\ 


16   '304 

9;  432 
I 

8  243 

9  307 


22     20     22     20'    415 


10     11 

I 
10       8 


18     17     18     17     340 


3     36 

I 

7     32 


4  9 
4  10 
0       5 


2     27 


2  10, 

I  I 

10  11     2a3 

I  I 

9  7     336 


834'  303  451i 

620;  216  217| 

289     5S  49' 

399     75'  98 

441     56  64' 

601    102  107 

I  I 

382   116  971 

397     40'  65 

494....  .... 

63l'  111;  120 

I 
290j 

256 


179  290 

209|  386 

148  240 

98  295 

132  354 

158:  410 

316  285 


I        i     ' 
2.H4     38     43 

128  131 : 


528 
724 


117    120 


3     26     175,    455   175   196 


33 


4  9  104 
4  10  110 
6       3     101 


18;      6     18,      6     163 


7       8'  22s 

>         I 

2,      0  50 

6.     11  125 

5     I2I      6  153 

I 


6 

12; 
6 


2     110     121 

I 


1  6  15  107 
1  6  77  151) 
2;      4,      18;      82'. 


574 


263 
248 
IM 


350 


40 
35 


33 


70  79 
45  84 
45     49 


203 
291 

332 

482 

: 

62 

0 

290 

0 

256 

165 

241 

208 

397 

223 

6W 

0 

232 

0 

371 

34 
65 
56 

184 
164 
104 

163 

292 

0     228!    350' 


"    "1 

0     0' 

I         ■ 

i    I 

..I....' 


0   0 

G0|     60j 


W        8 
125     357 


153     146 


110     124 


15     107 

2       84, 
18       82 
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Students. 


In  busi-   In  hi^h 

ne?!<    I   fscbool 

coarse.  '  gndee. 


Colored 
,    Cbil-    I     stu- 
'  dren  in     dents  , 
model    in  nor- 
school. !     mal 
I  coarse. 


Gmdu-     H 

ate«    I  § 

from    '  o 

normal'  ^ 

course. '  3 


^1 

I    §    .        I 


•3     a 


i  1  Ls  1 


'•3  I 


d  1^ 


S  '  £     >.     =c 


13  14  15  16  17  18  19  '^0  81  *i2  23  24   85 


2« 


li^s 


80 


II 

a 

3 
C 

S 
27 


I 


.Si 


88 


I  i*  ti  Ob   . 

!**     3  S 
!|3b2 

89 


103       90 


5     t;     0      0 

5       fJ       3       17 
24     3.H     20       46 


5       7     11         5 
281      419 

0       0       0         0 


I 

21      74  . 

2l.>  217 

SS     4^'. 
70     98. 

45     59 

102  107 

116     97. 


0  1 

1  0 
1       0 


m    7i 

m  47: 


1^ 

I 

52 


40     6.T        0 
60   130       0 


Ul  130. 

138  423 

105  93 

3S  43' 

I 

128  131 

120  120 


6 

32  41 

15  28 

11  26 

21  62 
0  151, 

0  48, 

22  40 

9  46 

I 

24  117 


r;  40 

:?'  40 

?!  42 

J  40 

I 

'd  40 

I 

3  40 

3  40 

3  40 

3  40 

S'  40 

2,  42^ 

4  40 
3  40" 

3  42 

I 

3  40 


4,747 
6,0U0 

8,300 
2.000. 

7,424 

5,275 

8,313 

2,fi00 
5,577 

10,900 
9,675 
1,700. 
4,600 
3,000 

12,000 


rC6,  oOh 
3O0,0M.» 

290.000 
119, 107 

210,000 

275,000 

273.  kJO 

2')0. 000 
300,406 

545,964 

say  COO 


$10,000 
10,000 

10,000 
10,000 

24,572 

2,50C' 

10.  CO- 

10.000 
10,000 

10,000 

70.5=>9 


280,000 
225,000 
612.050 


10,000 
10,000 
10,001' 


846.800 129 

35,140 130 

19.227       0  131 
40,bO4  127,500  132 

42,806 133 

41,5»J3 134 

61,931 135 

25,000 136 

35,96'J       0  137 

56,819 138 

70,559 139 

140 

47,783 141 

33,000 142 

59,620 143 


0   0   0   27  73G  818   0.   0 3  40  12,645   850,000   W,OOU  64,000 144 

;  '!:''';•  '  I 

0     83       0  75     33'    95,      0       0       0     51,      4     36  6.419       325,000  47,812     68,613         3,000  146 

I          ■  '          '          '      .    .                    '1.1  I  .                   !                     I 

I        •        I  I  ; 

0       0'       0  0   104    263,       0       0       2     26       4     3V»  2,.V>0       140,000'       23,150     28,  l.\H 146 

000  0     45>q003^9       5     3H      13.(WH) ■ 147 

I       0       1,      0  0,     45     49       0       0       3     13.      3     36  1,500         60,000,  16,5.50      19,'J50       24,000  148 

0       0       0  0    100    135       0       0     57    121        2     32  20,00«>       20«>.CO.       20,000     44,500 149 

I  '                                                    I 


0       0       0         0       0       0       0       0     22     31|       3     36       9,(X)0         75.0m.»       37,  ,500     42,000. 

I     40       32 3       2       3      36  2'K)  4.0iX) '  4<H»  . 

0       0.      0         0       0       0       0       0     '2.H    100       3     36     20,000       121,00«>       37,500     64,6'A>. 


150 


151 
152 


0       0       0         0       0       0    15"^    145     26     10       4      38  909       114,  %0       20,500     32,741  0  153 


0 

0 

0 

0  60 

6.5 

0 

0 

1 

45 

2 

40 

5.ro» 

25.0«M» 

5,  no( » 

5.n.K> 

0  1,55 

0 

0 

15 

15  60 

60 

0 

0 

0 

30 

2 

40 

4,<MK) 

15,  (HH> 

6.  (-DO 

6,:;  JO 

h'A)   156 



...1.. 

...1  40 

50 

0 

0 

2 

31. 

3 

40 

3,000 

1,.>U0. 

6,OU0 

6.6OU.... 

157 
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Table  23.— Statistics  of  public 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Teachers. 

Students.                 | 

Entire 
num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed. 

In- 
struct- 
ing 
normal 
stu- 
dents. 

Entire 
number 
enrolled. 

Below 
normal 
and 
high 
school 
grades. 

In  nor- 
mal 
course. 

1 

6 

1 

.2 

1 

"3 
S 

& 
8 

"3 
9 

6 

la 

& 
lO 

i 

11 

0 

48 
50 

81 
60 
17 

180 

66 
10 

7 

40 

85 

7 

38 
142 

"3 

1 

1« 

76 
47 
127 

272 
172 
126 

183 

60 
15 

10 

30 

75 

888 
423' 

1 

2 

8  :  4 

« 

6 

7 

156 

VIROINIA. 

Farmvflle 

Hampton 

State    Female    Normal 
School. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Institute. 

Virginia   Normal  and    In- 
dustrial Institute. 

State  Normal  School 

8 

69 
7 

7 
9 
4 

4 

3 
10 

15 

3 

2 

1 

11 
13 
10 
8 
10 
7 
1 

8 

18 

76 

7 

11 
7 
9 

9 

5 
13 

6 

6 

6 

2 

15 
22 
14 
11 
14 
14 
1 

14 

3 

10 

7 

7 
9 
4 

4 

3 
9 

8 

3 

2 

1 

11 
13 
9 

8 
10 
7 

1 

8 

7 
8 
7 

11 
7 
8 

9 

5 
9 

2 

4 

6 

2 

11 
16 

.! 

10 

1 

9 

0 
616 
119 

HI 
60 
50 

180 

69 
280 

90 

80 

0:( 

7 

166 
280 
150 
131 
226 
104 
5 

,57 

75 
623 
258 

400 
172 
229 

183 

54 
327 

107 

,. 

85 

67 

502 
693 
331 
33d 
372 
823 
61 

321 

159 

392 
69 

80 

521 
131 

128 

160 

161 

Petereburg 

WASHINGTON. 

Cheney 

162 

do 

163 

Ellenspurg 

WKOT   VIEOINIA. 

Fairmont 

Washington   State   Normal 
School. 

Fairmont     State     Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Marshall      College,     State 

Normal  School. 
West      Virginia      Colored 

Institute. 
Shepherd     College,     State 

Normal  School. 
West  Liberty  State  Normal 

School. 

Dunn     County     Teachers' 
Training  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

33 

0 
3 

n 

7S 

103 

0 

4 
18 

93 

0 

165 

Glenville 

166 
167 
168 
169 

170 

171 
172 

Huntington 

Institute 

Shepherdstown  .. 
West  Liberty 

WISCONSIN. 

Menomonie 

Milwaukee 

Osh  ko8h 

0 

128 
124 

0 

114 
164 

178 

Plfltteville 

do     

56     59 
75   113 
145    151 

91 

174 

River  Falls. 

do 

223 

176 
176 

Stevens  Point .... 
SuDerior      ....... 

do     

81      221' 

do 

67 

93 

87 
6 

69 

230 

177 

178 

Wausau 

Marathon  County  Training 

School  for  Teachers. 
Stote  Normal  School 

64 

Whitewater 

87 

109 

21o' 
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normal  schools,  190S-4 — Continued. 


Stadents. 


InboBi 

ness 
course. 


13>14 


0       0 
0       0 


In  high 
school 
grades. 


16 


Chil- 
dren in 
model 
school. 


Colored 
stu- 
dents 
in  nor- 
mal 
course. 


Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
course. 


16    17    18   19  20^1,22   83 '  S4 


172.      65 


258     294 


43   106 

165   277 

I 
19     18 


80  128 
67,  58: 
33   103 


0     0,    a   6S 

41     44     32     29 

50   127     14     2l' 


40       40| 


10. 


8  137 
4  23 
1     14 


0'      6 
0,    11 


a,    14' 

Ol    68 

0,..-.' 

0....! 


6 
181 


32. 


i 


128  114. 

124  422       0       0 

56  59       0       0,     --      --. 

75  U3....'....l    80,  1121 

145  151       0       0     19     66' 


87'  109 

I 1 


I 
0     22 


162 
67i 
43. 


40 


31 


1° 


■0  o  d 

§2 1 
11' 

o     Ti 

> 


85     I      86 


3,500  $130,000 
13,409  773,000 
2,600       157,700 


5,200  140.000 
7,000  133,000 
3,500        80,000 


3,465         52.000 


I 


3,000 
5,300 

1,650 

3,000 


38       4,000 


40 

J 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40! 


700 

20,228 
11,240 

6,500 
18,558 
9,000 
5,700; 

1.327 


29,000 
165,000 

95.325 

100,000 

60,000 

25,000 

113,000 
169,000' 
85,000 
63,820' 
150.000 
135.000 
28,0001 


< 


f 

i 


37      i     38 


►-  CO  c 
a  -S      > 

< 


89 


125,000  127,010     155,000158 


0159 
6,000160 


« 18, 662  184,235 

20.000|  21,498 

i 

32,500     34,015 161 

86,000     37,2:X) 162 

43.0bO     43,500 '163 


11,000  11,640 

8,75o'  9,047. 

15,055  16,521. 

I  i 

30,000  31,892 

10,000  10,531; 


500164 


165 
166 


18,400 
0 


167 
168 


9.000       9,600'        1,150169 


4,200 


43,571 
62,810 
32,572 
28,473^ 
39.244 
32,657 
2,038 
t 


75       4     40       8,000       152,500-    36,190 


I 


.| 


8,402j  100170 

48,027 'iTl 

59.393  0172 

34.730 173 

30.923         1,000  174 
42.2LM  0175 

34,657 176 

4,076 177 

I  I 

38,345 -178 

; I 


a  From  United  States. 
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Tabli  24.^Statistic$  ofprivaU 


Location. 


tiuinlMr 


Name  of  institution. 


Tpucliets, 


Lsff  nor]  nitiEilwT 

T.1.^*!^  mjil  Mu-!  enrol  l«sd. 
ployed.  [-Jp^^^^^  ^ 


S     4 


ALABAMA. 

Cullman 


10 


11 


14 


20 
21 
22  , 


Fftlkville... 
Fort  Payne . 
IluiitsvUle.. 
Mobile 


In- 


mudODtf. 


Entlrt 


normal  < 
und     |ln  nmisml 

Rl*llJTPOl    ! 

KfU'lea, 


IS   I  II 


aj 

1 

s 

i 

V 

&* 

:? 

— — 

8 

10 


It 


IS 


Snowhill 

Tuskegec 

ARKANSAS. 


Pea  Ridge 

Bulphur  Rock  . 


I 

Normal  Department,  Poly-  I     1 
tc'clinic  College.  f 

Falkville  Normal  College...       4      a;      3. 

North  Alftbuma  College 6     lOi      2 

Central  Alabama  Academy..       1       9'      1! 

Emerson  Normal  and  Indua-        3'      7      3 
trial  Institute.  i       i 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus-     &9     32j    12     llil.OSl 
trial  Institute. 


3;   m     m     0     u;    1391     s& 


112  64     52' 

IM  M,     87i 

65  I81     47; 

IhC),  90|  101, 

1G3    131    14l' 

522   5I2I  217 


619 


COLORADO. 

Denver 


DISTRICT  OF 
CX)LUJIBLA. 


Washington.. 

FLORIDA. 


Jasper 

Orange  Park  . 

GEORGIA. 

Augufta 


Macon | 

Social  Circle j 


Thomasville. . 
Waynesboro . . 

ILLINOIS. 

Addison 


Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College. . 
Arkansas  Nornutl  School  *. . .  I 


Denver  Normal  and  Prepa- 
ratory School. 


Washington  City  Kindergar- 
ten Normal  Institute. 


Jasper  Normal  Institute* 

Normal  and  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 


Haines  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial In.stitute. 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Negro  Normal,  Industrial 
School. 

Allen  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial SehcM)l. 

Haven  Normal  School 


60 

54 
18 
lU 

11 

305i 


129     40,    45       10 
25       21     10      50; 


II  I        ' 

3       3       671    119,      6       8 


r      20       32     20     20 


Hoope^'ton. 

On  ^'on 

Rushville  . 


INDIANA. 


German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Teachers'  Semi- 
nary.* 

Greer  College 

Wells  School  for  Teachers. . 

Rushville  Normal  and  Biusi- 
ness  College.* 


Corydon 

Duiiville 

In<liauttpolis  . 


6     13 


1     18 

1       2 


140     160 
37       34, 


12 


15       25 
20'      11 


2     274     41G   210, 


330 


146     438 


3       75     150 

I  I 

0       65       70 


133   368 
74     80: 

I        I 
73   110 

I        I 
62     671 


13 

7| 


26 

27 


I 


Marion 

Kochc^'ter  . 


28     Valparaiso  . 


Ohio  Valley  Normal  College.*:      5      4 

Central  Normal  Col k)xe \    10       4 

Indiana  Kin<lcrgarteM  and  1      0     20 
I      Primary  Normal  Training  ,  1 

I      School.  i 

Marion  Normal  College 18      5 

R(M'hester  Normal   1,'niver-  1      9, 
sity.*  I        ' 

Valparaiso  College  and  Nor-  |    52 
mal  Training  Schmil. 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


7 

5 
0, 
2 

3 

80 
33 
iH) 

121 

r,3 

81  . 
125. 

118' 

-'l- 

0 

...j 

43 
33 
56 

4 

0 

0 

121 

T   '1   'I 

19,     26       81.085 


3     4^^:     370....  I. 
to         0     20.H       0 

51,8'^n,632.. 
2,     105      -   - 


107,     79 


432  . 


468 
0         0 

J  J 

641       45' 


701 

8; 


20 
3 


84 


142 
3701 
208 


2.-0 
56 


i  ^"i 
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normal  iclioois,  1903-4' 


students. 


pwji      Colored    Grad-  i  g 

In  bU5i-     In  high    ^JF^l?  dents  in    from    j  S 

n€*w     I    school    I  ipKo^i     normal '  normal    ^ 

course.  ,   grades,  s  '^"""*-    course. ,  course.    " 


13»  14     15  1  1«    17   18  19    »0  21  2^  S3   24 


10 


T'T'v 


8     86 


25       15       27       28     b4     87i      0       O;      ll      5 

0         0        0        a 2     18       0       0 

10.    19,      5       1 


r    11 

I    I    I 


.'  4S     60^      7;     11!      4 

.  I                 I        ' 

.  73   102  519  305     51 

!  I      I      I      J 


70       59      0      0       0       0.      0 
8      .5..... 


IS.         7'      39]      86. 


14 


5'      35]      40. 


7 
31 


i 


i 

o 

> 


w  ^  ^ 

III 

©■«  o 
> 


25 


1,000 


26 


36 
26, 


I5,000i 


BS 


27 


SI.  500 


1.500. 
400* 
500 

I 
2,500 

9,646 


400 
100. 


6 


O  2  C-a 

SSI'S 


28 


2,500 
20,000. 

37,707 

686,379 


7.000 
1,000 


4,273 

868 


16,833 
213, 425 


2,500 
700 


20;     0 


2     36 


2     32. 


600. 


Oi      0       4;      6 
20     11       li      2 


63'      81     75   100       1 

J 


..| ;  0'  0    13 

..' 74,  80 

;       I  !  ' 

2     20  10  12 


i,5oa 

825. 


$5,000 
15,687 


2     82I 


70       2     10       4 
8       0       0       2 


900 


2.000 
160 


25,000. 

40,000 

4,500 


8.400 
610 


0         0,        J        0 


lOi 


126,        0     32 


11       3       3j 

i 


0      0 


5,200 

I 


481 


1.600 


11 


5,000  4,300 12 

13 


I 


15.000  100,000  2,500. 


15 
16 


17 


19 


20 
21 


34       50* 


30     50. 


200. 


21     18 
7     10 


192     1861.4131,216. 
15       17,      26.      30. 


518       92. 


2       9 
11      14 

0     52 


IH     12 
219   170 


3  42 

4  4H 
2     88 


4     50 

3     48 


8.240 
3,  (HK)  . 
Ki3. 


12.000 


4.300 22 


3,500 23 

[  0     24 

1    25 


13.210 
400 


3     50         10,000 


80,000 ' 26 

33,000 


300,000 


5,000. 

100.  ooo". 
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Table  24. — Statistics  of  pAtaie 


tCMNtlttn. 


N&me  of  iufltttutiou. 


row  A. 

Ih'uiwii. 

JrftmjirM.., *,. 

K<iWluu , 

VvTty  ..*,.....*. .:• 


KL*rt(nii   K Ismail  ima  Cuta- 
WuaitJU  ^:yrm!^l  CyJUge .-.. 


37 
SH 
39 
4^ 


41 


47  I 


£1 


M 


M 


>tJt>J3A6, 


Lex  I  [iff  1*^11.. 


iiiiHiift  Kitrmul  r  r*himty*,. 


CiUilml  NuruiJiJ  Atimlcm>  . .» 


WA)NK, 

U'u.,.. 

IJjjLUm'jrt* ...  .  -. 

MASfiACUtfiLTtl. 
...,.«3o.. * 

Own>i«ii ,  --^--.  .- 
Ma^IImuj  ......... 

HliHby 


TeftchtTB. 


Entire  !  ,,i^' 
number /^"'=^' 


I 


\'i\*  I?  kt  y  N<  If  fii  II  HsJii  111  HtMl 


I ,  II E I K-  r n  Ji  ^*^^f  KKit  Bi*hlii  il  of 


Ftt^^tllDtll 


Wayue, 


FTi'tiioril  T*i*rnirtl  fichnul  .*. 

Humi^e    N%tT]iiiii    TniirUiitr 
Kebnuka  Nortrml  riillrf;^'  ,. 


4      G 


\ 

12 


li 


L*  'u  X  i^rn  1  w  1  .V  f  !ii  k'lii  i\  .  <  *  * ,        1 


n  II I  ( i  Tn  t'i n <    Xorns  ji  i    ^i '  bi  m  1 1 


l,nir(*'fi  Niirujitl  rbiMifi. 
KliMli  ryufii^ii    TfiUiiUiiS 


] 


X      4\ 
(5     1^ 


fr      7i 
♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


lU, 


iiiad«iiu. 


1      ft 
1      P 


»!i 


120 


m 


6 
8  I  a 


4ft.    -- 


Int 


lOi  It 


loei 

2Ti9     h^ 


m 


76 


isa, 


41  «^ 


lU;  2IW>     WI 

Vfi  K^'    70 

na  144  m 

40  ^i^^ 


41 


so 


56.5,1      40 


0       91,.., 


iK    no 


>4     so     ti 
97   n:;. 


4ij  aci 


swo 


'2  J  41,  ao 


3       4     E^ll     t^l    4T    Pi 


30. 


li 

m 
no 

19 
S4 
21 


10 


0 
43 


tivi   141      41 
2))0'  S2S2       t2 


111 


It 

u 
m 

m 

43 

as 


18 


92 


nor 

1 


im 
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normal  schools,  1903-4 — Continued. 


gittilents. 

1 

4 
S 

a 

i 

1 

^ 

€ 
^ 

> 

it 

ill 

pi 

s 

.^IfiS- 

1b  boal' 
new 

dn?n  In 
school- 

Colored 

ftii^ 
4ttiU  in 

1    fill 

r  ijii 
1  i*^« 

1 

IS 

m 

S2 

14 

as 

7 

11 

i 

15 
5« 

10 

66 

i 

17 

18 

18 

» 

1 

0 

30  «1 

10 

SK 

» 

so 

ST      ,      »8 

1 

4 

0 
2 

no,  000 

4\000 
24,000 

1 

,... 

,.-* 

-^. 

.-*, 

f7.§67 
2,044 

14,000 

tJ     is 

■| 

Rl 

0 

0^      0 

0 

17 

as 

2 

IS 

2,»MI 

«i,000 

n 

im 

1«4 

, 

M 

1   ■" 

m 

fiOO 
200 

1,00) 

,.»0 

son 

21, 4J*. 
8,00ti 

mooo 

2,300 
SpOOU 

» 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

a 

0 
43 

0      0 

1 
nl      ft 

0 

22 

2- 

3«j 

M 

'"'i 

"'"a 

lii 

0      n 

If. 

3.6orJ 
&.000 

Lew 

2.0f)C 

im 

81 

i» 

11 

10 

17 

n 

IB 

11 

11» 

2 
3 

0 

0 

a 
e 

12 
4» 

^ 

41 

]€ 

IS 

u 

41 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

4 

Z 

a 

lie 

32 
4U 

4» 
4» 

W 

1 

41 

1 

5,000 

rm 

CO 
«00 

i.:iCO 

a.  .500 

l.OOO 

2,ax» 

tMKM 

14 

i'^ 

"  ■  '          " 

4S 

0 

S7 

11 

0 
2» 

0 

2 
17 

0 

7 

a 

...1  "^ 

0 

i 

A 

0 
17 

1 

3,oau 

4^             a 

44 
47 

V 
7k^ 

U 
7IV 

0 

0 

<O.OI» 
fi,0UO 

|,£^               n 

4i 
4V 

41 

m 

l.s^s 

^ 

4 

llrt 

sal    ^       ■ 

M 

in 

0 
47 

9 

0 

1    »!-- 

1130,000 
TO.OW 

liO.OOO 
fiO,0LiO 

7&.«JI/ 

0 

(^ 

1(J,«0P 

^ 

47» 
D 

233^ 

R1^ 

19 

51 

1 

0 

D      H 

...J    1» 

28 

4a 

M 

fifi 

Sll-     4^ 

m 
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Tablb  24. — Staiistics  ofprivaie 


LuCftUfJiu 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Enfield 


61  Henderson  .. 

62  j  LilKjrty 

63  I  Raleigh 

64  ;  Wilmington . 


66  i  Winton. 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 


?2 


77 


Entire 

numbtr 


Name  of  iiistitutlan. 


Teachers'  College  (Columbia 
University). 


Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Bo  wan  Normal  Industrial 
Institute. 

Jo6.  K.  Brick  Agri.  Indus- 
trial and  Normal  School. 

Henderson  Normal  Institute 

Liberty  Normal  Collc«e 

St.  Augustine's  School. 

Gregory  Normal  Institute  - . . 

Waters  Normal  Institute  .. . . 


Ada Ohio  Northern  University. 

Dayton '  St.  Mary's  Convent . 

Fostoria 

Lebanon  

New  Philadelphia 


Woodville. 


Ohio  Normal  College 

National  Normal  University 
John    P.    Kuhn's    Normal 

School. 
Teachers'  Seminary 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Muncy Lvcoming  County  Normal 

I      School. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston i  Avery  Normal  Institute 

Frogmore Penn    Normal,   Industrial, 

I      and  Agricultural  School. 

Gn»cnwood '  Brewer  Normal  School 

Lancaster Lancaster  Normal  and  In- 

I     dustrial  Institute. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,     j 

Sioux  Falls Lutheran  Normal  School. . . . 


TENNESSEE. 


78     Chattanooga  . 


79     Dickson 

«0  I  Founuiin  City... 
81     Hornbeak 


82     Huntingdon 

MemphiM , 

Mornstown , 


84 


Chattanooga  Normal  T^ni- 
versity. 

Dickson  Normal  College *. . . 

Tennessee  Normal  CoHese  .. 

West  Tennesscv  Normal  Col- 
lege* 

Southern  Normal  University. 

Lo  Moyne  NornitU  Institute. 

Morri«town  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College. 


Commerce. 
Cumby  .... 


East  Texas  Normal  College. . 
Independent    Normal   Col- 
lege. * 


Reliance Shenandoah  College 

Richmond ;  Hartshorn  Memorial  College 


Teacliers. 


P'oy^O'Tni" 


In- 
struct- 
ing nor- 
mal stu- 


=^        =        w 


Hi     5 


40     94 


■; 


5       5 
J I     10. 


51 


Students. 


Entire 
number 
enrolled. 


Below  I 
normal 

and 

high 
school 
grades. 


In  normal 
course. 


2      1     115 


9|    149 


100 
170 

50 


2     108 


31,884 
0'      92 


l-s  i  a    -3 


e  loj  11 


i« 


618; 


0     186     618 


317       0     62         0     158 
32'    21     14 


105  106|    93 

227|  134   21 1; 

90'  50>    40! 

190  146i  156! 

2.^0  4*^  **"- 

134|  2\      ., 


92 

300 

60 


108 


942  7. 
0     2. 

74  4; 
200   10' 

55;    3 


243     5J      n 
130   llii    Uh 


94     104     87   156 
167     201   14S,  1&4 


37 


60 


78     16 


I  ..  ! 


56 


2r)6  282 
135,  H6 
110     120,  lOii 


SO     So' 

i.'wj  ia7 


378  3121 
275.  372 
157     202 


204 
29 


24^    .:_. 
19,'),  2K2 

481     76 


167     91 
20     20 


44       21,     23     15 
0     145)      0   106 


15| 
10; 

5l 


0>    101 

I 


19 


81:    107 


350     346 
67i        0 

18 
50' 
221 


160 


21,      69 


15       10 


75 
26 
10 


76  29 
80  110 
61       84 


123 
10 


♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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normal  9chooU,  1903-4 — Continued. 


students. 


In  busl-     In  high 

neas     I    school 

cotine.      grades. 


'  Colored  Qrad- 
'  A^r^'iT^  «'u-  uates 
^J^ir  dents  in     from 


Chil- 


a»         *         o 

^  3        ,      fl4 


model 
school. 


norm&l 


normAll 
course.  |  ' 


^     ^  I 


13    14     15     IG    17,18  18  20l21   22 


513,  592 


8 

0       32 

3S 

50 
1, 

40 
55 

0 

0         0 

0 

5 

300 

206  1,1, >9 

326 

10 

10 

I 

0       0 

7     18 

I 

9  12' 

'  I 

15'  If. 

0  0 

24  34 

5  45 

81  107  . 


0         0       0:       0       7       g 
12.     11      19     17 


23 


0         0       M     119       0       0       0.    31       0 
0         0 30,     12     11 


|-3i  • 

H 

0 

0 

IS 

9 

0 

0 

3 

4 

i    15 

10 

75 

50 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

30 
22 

10 
2t) 

X2 


.1       J 


4}    32 


I        I 


4      36 
3     30 


2     34 
1      32 


it 

S 

-■■  t  S  ^ 

3 

III 

1 

1^ 

llll 

99 

87 

«8 

s& 


35,0aiX    C'^^S^lin]     ^I3»47&|      MO^OOir     ^ 


2,m 

500; 


500 

3,000 

350 

600 


12,000 


500 
10,000 


600 
300. 


200 
450 


l«0.tWO 


120, 

20, 
3. 
70, 
15. 
13, 


900 

000' 

000. 
0<J0 
000 
.000 
500 


16,2li5  . 


40    m 


125,000 


000 
OU);. 


20,00a 


20,000 


1.400 
C.OUO 


45,000 


2, 80.S 62 

20.045         15,525  68 

4,000,  0  64 

2,(m '  65 


41,500 
'*4,'9W 

""eoo 

4,200 
2,700 


25,000  66 

0  67 

0  68 

69 

70 


71 


72 


5, 650                  0     73 
6,527! 74 


1,200' 
1,31 


0     77 


.    15       20 10       3. ...•....•  0 

I                  '                 I        '  ■ 

26       35 8 

39       15       70       33       6       4       0       0  3 

0       0  4 

I 

'30       31       261      31     52     44....'....!  13 

I       0         0 7'J   110     N)    110  5 

4>       42     37     52     61      M  3 


,14       26. 
10         1  . 


I 


0       0       0 

'        I        ; 


3     40 
2      40 


3  40 

4  :« 
4     36 


4      48 
3      40 


1,000 


3,000 
1,500 


13.000 
3,200 
1,000 


5,200 
100 


20,000 


40.  (m 

50,  IW 


1,000  . 
4.8"-5. 


79 

80 
81 


75, 000         16, 200 1    82 

50.000  P.OO-J-  3,500     83 

100,  OiH)         17.H.V'.  5,210     84 


45, 000  . 
3,500 


1,500 


85 
86 


15         3         5         0       0       0       0       0       0 
0.        6 0     33       0 


2      40 
4      3J 


rioti 

1,350 


20.000           2,0<o;                  0     87 
60,000  5.2.>o 1     88 
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Table  24. — Statistics  of  private 


Location. 

Name  of  institotioii. 

En 

nan 

ei 

plo: 

Teachers. 

Students. 

tire 
iber 
n- 

red. 

In- 
struct- 
ing nor- 
mal stu- 
dents. 

Entire 
number 
enrolled. 

Below 
normal 
and 
high 
school 
grades. 

In  normal 
coarse. 

6 

"3 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

6 

£ 

1 

6 
£ 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

lO 

11 

Id 

89 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Harpem  Ferry 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

St.  Francis 

Storer  College 

8 

7 

8 

0 
0 

8 

7 
7 

7 

0 
0 

37 

6 
65 

76 

26 
0 

20 

80 

17 

6 

?5 

46 

26 
0 

90 

National  German- American 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Catholic  Normal  School 

91 

1 
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normal  schools,  190S-4 — Continued. 


Student*. 


Inbuai- 

nefls 
course. 


g^M^      Colored  I  Grad- 

l^^^^     mSi?<^entsin     from 
school    I  JtwooI    "o™>*1  normal  j 
grades.     **-"""*•   course,   course.  \ 


^        a        ^ 


^;i 


4.1 


1  C  '  >*« 


la    14     15  I  16    17   18   10  20^1   22  98  24 


^    ^ 


85 


r'\' 


17     46 


26 


1,860 


Is. 

s 

>. 

H 

2 

'■'i 
??:| 

a 

^i 

OS 

—J* 

g 

111 

1 

$'" 

g 

2e 


38  5,600  $50,000        19,800 


80,500 


27 


"sis 

UP 


98 


90 
91 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
STATISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


la  most  o£  the  State  school  systems  the  public  schools  are  divided  according  to  a 
well-devised  scheme  of  studies  into  twelve  grades.  The  first  eight  are  known  as  the 
elementary  grades,  and  the  grades  from  nine  to  twelve  inclusive  are  the  secondary  or 
high  school  grades.  In  one  or  two  States  all  above  the  sixth  grade  are  knoiiv^  as 
secondary  grades,  but  genemlly  the  secondary  school  is  the  high  school.  The  grades 
in  private  schools  correspond  very  closely  to  the  grades  of  the  same  number  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Public  secondary,  or  high  schools,  private  high  schools^  academies  and 
seminaries,  and  collie  preparatory  schools  maintain  practically  the  same  grades. 
The  scheme  of  studies  recommended  by  the  committee  of  ten  on  secondary  school 
studies  to  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1893  has  become  the  model  for  all 
secondary,  or  high  schools,  public  and  private.  The  table  which  follows  gives  in 
condensed  form  the  four  courses  of  study  recommended  by  that  committee.  The 
figure  1  indicates  that  the  study  is  to  be  pursued  a  whole  year,  and  the  one-half 
limits  the  study  to  half  a  year.     The  notes  explain  the  provisions  for  optional  studies. 

Secondary  school  studies  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  {1893) ^  showing  time 

devoted  to  each  study. 


1 

The  foor  courses  of  sttidy. 

Studies. 

Clttssieal. 
2   1    3    ' 

Latin-scientific. 

Moaen 
guai 

T|  2"; 
i      ' 

1  lan- 

res. 

English. 

Years 

'   1 

4 

1 

1 

C) 

I 

i 

"\ 

1 

2 

3   ;   4 

TTl 

1 

3       4 

! 

1 
1 

2   '   3   1   4 

Latin 

!    1 

1       J  ! 
...  '    1 

1 

1  ; 

'     1       1  '     1 

Greek 

French  

German 

;    1  ■    1  1 

....       4 

1        * 

"iv.:::; 

....    .a) 

::::,*i' 

1      I 
i 

11' 

itt)        1   1 

1     .... 

....'      1    1 

1     1 

i     i 

1 

1 

(6)     (6)     (b) 
(6)     (6)     (6) 

....       4.      4 

1           li 

Algebra 

Geometry 

1 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

-i'...'' 

ic) 

,    i 

I 

Physica 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

'.V.  "i' 

....... 

**i* 

..^i-.VT 

Physiography 

{c\ 

Geology 

'        ; 

i 

!'.!''"i"! 
i  V.'.'. 

.... 

1 

4 

....       4-... 
I 

Meteorolc^ry ' ' 

, 

Botany '     . . 

1 
CO 

ZoolOgT ■ ' 

1.1       1 
1       1       1 

Physiology '     . 

History 

English 

1 

1 

1 

i '  \"'\ 

'V 

1 
1 

**f! 

1     C) 

N  'i 

a  German  or  French. 

«» Latin,  German,  or  French. 

<•  Geology  or  phjrsiugraphy. 


rf  Botany  or  zoology. 

«r  Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra,  or  history. 


So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  this  Bureau  the  numl>er  of  secondarj'  students 
enrolled  in  all  institutions  in  the  Unitetl  States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1904,  was 
822,235,  a  gain  of  45,600  over  the  prece<ling  year,  nearly  all  the  increase  being  in  the 
public  high  schools. 

The  secondary  studenti^  reported  for  the  two  years  were  distributed  among  eight 
clashes  of  institutions  as  follows: 
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iDstitntions. 


Hale. 


1902-3. 
Female. 


Public  high  schooln 245.771  SI6.4I2 

Publfc  normal  w!hool« 1.672  4,372 

Public  unfrendtieH  and  colleges 7,552'  .  2,l«03 

Private  high  iicbools 60.434  61.413 

Private  normal  schools 4,683-  3,268 

Private  unfversittcK  and  colleges 29,749  1  13.890 

Private  collt^ef*  for  women '  5,809 

Manual  training  schools 4,037.  4,940 

Total 348,898  432,737 


Total. 


592.213 
6,014 
10.1{» 
101,847 
7.951 
43,639 
6.809 
8.977 


19a3-L 


Male.      Female.      Total. 


266.089 
2,150 
8,835 

51.599 
4,198 

30.073 

*"5*6ii' 


969,709 
3,243 
2,768 

61,808 
3.618 

14,655 
4,800 
3,139 


635,806 

5,393 

11,603 

103,407 

7,816 
44,628 
4,800 
8.780 


776.635   368.535   453,700    822,235 


The  aggregate  enrollment  in  the  schoola  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1904,  was  17,ft96,890.  In  the  elementary  schools,  pablic  and  pri- 
vate, the  enrollment  was  16,821,043.  Of  this  number  the  public  common  schools 
had  15,620,230,  while  the  estimated  number  in  the  private  elementary  schools  was 
1,200,813.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  822,235  secondary  students  comprise  nearly  5  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  enrollment  in  all  the  schools.  The  enrollment  of  secondary 
students  in  public  and  private  institutions  is  given  by  geographical  divisions  for  the 
two  years  mentioned  in  the  following  table,  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
being  indicated: 

Students  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  public  and  private  high  schooh  and  €uxidemies 
and  in  preparalory  departments  of  colleges  and  other  instUtUions. 


1902-3. 

1903-4. 

Per  cent  of  Increase 
or  decrease. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

Public.     ^ 

Total. 

Public 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

\ 

United  States 

608,412 

168,223 

776,635 

(HaUM    169.431 

822,235 

7.30 

0-72 

6.87 

North  AtlanUc  Diviirion.... 
South  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

198,843 
32,879 
48,673 

286,143 
41,974 

61.751 
24,255 
80,504 
49, 119 
12,694 

250,694,  211,304  51,477 
67,134  86,089,  23,970 
79,077     62,1621    29,731 

836,262  804,439  51,751 
64,568     48.870'     12.502 

262,781 
60,009 
81,883 

356,190 
61,372 

6.27 
9.61 
7.37 
6.39 
16.43 

aO.53 
a  1.18 
a2.63 
5.36 
aO.78 

4.86 
5.03 
3.65 
6.24 
12.47 

'        1         ' 

a  Decrease. 
The  number  of  secondary  students  in  both  public  and  private  institutions  in  1890 
was  367,003,  or  about  5,900  to  the  million  of  population;  in  1895  the  number  had 
increased  to  539,712,  or  7,900  to  the  million;  in  1900  the  number  was  719,241,  or 
9,500  to  the  million;  while  for  the  year  1904  the  number  of  secondary  students 
aggregated  776,635,  or  about  10,100  to  the  million  population,  or  over  1  per  cent. 
The  following  table  makes  the  comparison  for  each  year  since  1890: 
Secondary  students  and  per  cent  of  population. 


Year. 


1889-90.. 
1890-91.. 
1891-92 . . 
1892-93.. 
1893-94 . . 
1894-95.. 
1895-96 . . 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
1903-4... 


In  public  institu- 
tions. 


In  private  institu- 
tions. 


In  both  classes. 


Secondary  i^fL^^^^    8econdar>' 
students.  I   {a^Tj^  ;  students. 


221,522 
222,868 
247,660 
266,628 
302.006 
861,370 
892,729 
420,459 
459,813 
488,549 
530,425 
558,740 
666.124 
608,412 
662,804 


0.36 
.35 
.88 
.89 
.46 
.63 
.66  I 
.59 
.63 
.66 
.70 
.72 
.?2 
.76  I 
.80 


I 


145.481 
147, 567 
154,429 
163,792 
178,362 
178,342 
166,274 
164,445 
166.802 
166,678 
188,816 
177,260 
168,636 
168,223 
169,431 


Per  cent '  op^ondnrv  '  ^^^  ^^^^ 


0.23 
.23 
.24 
.23 
.26 
.26 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.26 
.23 
.22 
.21 
.21 


367,003 
870,435 
402,089 
410,420 
480,358 
639,712 
659,003 
684,904 
626, 116 
655,227 
719,241 
736,000 
734,760 
776,635 
822,235 


0.59 
.68 
.62 
.62 
.71 
.79 
.79 
.82 
.86 
.89 
.95 
.96 
.94 
.97 

1.01 
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The  remHinder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of 
the  8,836  public  and  private  high  schools  reporting  to  this  Office  for  the  year  1903-4. 
While  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges 
and  other  institutions  is  given  above,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  collect  com- 
plete statistics  of  such  departments.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of 
public  and  private  high  schools  since  1890: 

Public  and  private  high  schools  since  1889-00. 


Year 
reported. 


l«90-^l... 

1891-92. , , 

1(®1~9S.. 

vm-m,. 

1S99-1900 

1900-1901 
1901 -2„, 
1902^... 
1900-4... 


Pnblic. 
Sclioolii.'  ^^■*'' 


Private. 


Total. 


Students.    SchooLs,  '^^^'    Student.    Schools,   '^^^'    Students. 


I 


2,771  I 

3,oa^ 

*.964 
4.71-  I 
I.H74 

\\m  J 

KZlh 
A,49tri 

f*,^2  \ 
l>.Kfl  \ 


ff.]SO 
11,270 
9,561 
10,141 

12.120 
14,122 
15,700 
16.809 
1?,»41 
Iap7l8 
^S72 
21,778 
32.415 
24.349 
2B,7t30 


50-^,  ^63 
211  96 
^1^  56 
2.>l  -23 
2^^\K  .74 

3>4i,   99 

¥f.\  '33 
M*J  *  00 
47r..  Ji7 
T^\'j.  .61 
JV<i,730 
ht4^    11 

^,808 


_L 


1.632 

7,209 

94,931  , 

1.714 

6.-231 

98,400 

1,560 

7,093 

100,739  ' 

1.575 

7,199 

102,375 

1.982 

8,009 

118,646  • 

2,180 

8. 5^9 

118,347 

2,106 

8,762 

106,654 

2.100 

9.574 

107,633 

1,990 

9,367 

106,226  ' 

1,957 

9,410 

108,838  • 

1,978 

10, 117 

110,797 

1,892 

9,775 

108,221 

1,835 

9.903 

104,690  1 

1,690 

9.446 

101,847 

1,606 

9,566 

103,407  , 

4,158 

16.329 

297,894 

4,485 

14.601 

809,996 

4.5^6 

16,667 

340.295 

4,793 

17,340 

366.396 

6,  we 

20.129 

407,919 

6,892 

22,681 

468,446 

7,080 

24,452 

487,147 

7,209 

26,383 

617,066 

7,305 

27,298 

654,825 

7,452 

28,128 

680,065 

7,9S3 

30,489 

630,048 

8,210 

81,663 

649.951 

8,127 

32,318 

656,301 

8,490 

83,795 

694,060 

8.836 

36,326 

739,216 

The  remarkable  growth  of  public  high  schools  in  the  last  fourteen  years  is  shown 
in  the  above  table.  In  1890  there  were  2,526  public  high  schools,  witli  202,963  stu- 
dents, while  in  1904  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  7,230,  with  635,808 
students.  The  number  of  private  high  schools  increased  up  to  1895.  Since  that 
date  there  has  been  a  decrease,  the  number  reporting  in  1904  being  1,606,  with 
103,407  students.  The  number  of  these  private  schools  is  now  less  than  in  1890, 
although  the  number  of  students  is  considerably  greater.  The  relative  progress  of 
public  and  private  high  schools  since  1890  may  be  learned  from  the  following  table: 

ReUUite  progress  of  public  and  priixUe  high  schools  in  fourteen  years. 


Year  reported. 

Per  cent  of  num- 
ber of  schools. 

Per  cent  of  num- 
ber of  teacherK. 

Per  cent  of  num- 
ber of  students. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public.     Private. 

Public.  ]  Private. 

1889-90 

60.75 
61.78 
66.19 
66.23 
66.67 
68.37 
70.25 
70.87 
72.76 
73.74 
75.22 
76.95 
T7.42 
80.04 
81.82 

89.25 
38.22 
83.81 
33.77 
83.33 
31.6.3 
29.75 
29.13 
27.24 
26.26 
24.78 
23.05 
22.58 
19.96 
18.18 

65. 85          44. 15 
57.03          42.97 
67.42          42.58 
60. 25           39. 75 
60.21  ;        .SQ  79 

68.13  '         31.87 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

68. '26  1          31.74 
70.40  '          29.60 
70  78  t          MM 

1893-94  

70.91 
74.74 
78.11 
79.18 
81.08 
82.10 
82.41 
83.35 
84.02 
a5.33 
86  01 

29.09 

1894-95 

1895-96 

62.26 
64.21 
63.71 
65. 72 
66.55 
66.82 
69.02 
69.36 
72.06 
73.67 

37.74 
35.79 
36.29 
34.28 
83.45 
33.18 
30.98 
30.64 
27.96 
26.33 

25.26 
21.89 

1896-97  

20  82 

1897-98 

18.97 

1898-99 

17.90 

1899-1900 

17.69 

1900-1901 

16  65 

1901-2 

16.98 

1902-3 

14  67 

190&-4 

13.99 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  in  1890  about  68  per  cent  of  the  sei»ondary 
students  were  in  the  public  high  schools  and  in  1904  over  86  per  cent. 


PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


The  more  important  items  of  public  high  school  statistics  are  summarized  by  States 
in  Tables  1  to  15  in  this  chapter.  Information  in  detail  concerning  the  7,230  schools 
18  given  in  Table  43. 
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Table  1  shows  that  there  were  26,760  teachers  of  secondary  students  in  the  7,230 
public  high  schools  in  1903-4.  This  force  included  12,825  men  and  13,935  women. 
Of  the  635,808  secondary  studeuta,  266,039  were  boys  and  369,769  girls.  There  was 
an  increase  of  20,268  in  the  number  of  boys  and  23,327  in  the  number  of  girls  in  these 
schools  over  the  preceding  year.  In  the  elementary  grades  connected  with  the  high 
schools  there  were  143,422  pupils. 

Table  2  shows  that  34,307  students  were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course 
and  26,300  for  college  scientific  courses.  The  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1904,  was  75,476,  an  increase  of  5,485  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
total  number  of  graduates,  25,801  were  college  preparatory  students,  an  increase  of 
2,914.    The  schools  had  9,208  in  military  drill. 

Tables  3  to  11,  inclusive,  show  the  number  of  students  in  each  State  in  each  of  the 
leading  high  school  studies.  A  synopsis  of  these  tables  is  given  below,  preceded  by 
items  relating  to  the  number  of  students  preparing  for  college  and  the  number  of 
graduates. 

Students  in  certain  couYseB  and  studies  in  public  high  schools. 


Couises,  studies,  etc. 


Students  preparing  for  college: 

Classical  course 

Scientific  courses 


Number    Per  cent 

of       I  of  total 

students,  number. 


I  Per  cent 
WfllA     I  of  total 
students,   qj  niale 
students. 


Female  ' 
students. 


t  l»er  cent 

of  total 

number 

of  female 

students. 


^,307  I 
26,300 


6.40  , 
4.14  . 


15,043 
15,974 


5.65  1 
6.01  I 


19,264  ; 
10,326 


5.21 
2.79 


Total  preparing  for  college '      60, 607 


11.66        29,590  I 


8,00 


Graduating  in  1904 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu- 
ating class 

Students  in— 

Lii  ti  n 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physii^ 

Chemistry " 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

PhyKioi(»gy 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  United  States) . . 

Civics 


75, 476 

25,801 

323,028 

11,158 

56,632 

118,861 

364,923 

176,039 

11,412 

9,269 

101.68:? 

43,  a>2 

138.499 

16,054 

144, 142 

9,499 

294, 9r)3 

311,5<i0 

251,397 

U9,271 


11.87 


27,92 


10.  .^0        47,555 


a  34, 18  '      12,747 


a  45. 65 


13,  OW 


12.86 
0  27.45 


50.81 

125,161 

47.04 

197,  R64 

53.50 

1.75 

5, 59:^ 

2,10 

5,.'^65 

1.51 

8.91 

20,:?36 

7.64 

36,296 

9.82 

18.69 

48.714 

US.  31 

70, 147 

18.97 

57.40 

158, 2i)r< 

6«J.47 

206,  715 

55.  to 

27.69 

75,  USti 

•2X.  i-i 

100,9.>3 

27.30 

1.79 

7, 072 

2.  6*) 

4.310 

1.17 

1.46 

8, 9M 

1.50 

b,2}<H 

1.43 

15.99 

44, 51*0 

16.  t:? 

57,163 

15.46 

6.77 

2C»,  9.J5 

7.87 

22.117 

5.98 

21.78 

68,946 

22.16 

79,553 

21.51 

2.52 

7,<X)h 

2.64 

9,046 

2.45 

22.67 

60, 8r,.s 

22.88 

83, 274 

22.52 

1.49 

3, 275 

1.23 

6, 224 

1.68 

46.39 

123.261 

46. ;« 

171.689 

46.43 

49.00 

126,015 

47. 59 

184,945 

60.02 

39. 54 

102.966 

3S.70 

148.431 

40.14 

18.76 

49, 579 

18.64 

69.692 

18.84 

a  Per  cent  of  total  numl)er  of  graduates. 

The  total  number  preparing  for  college  was  60,607,  an  increase  of  2,467  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  number  of  graduates  was  75,476,  almost  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  ptudents.  Over  34  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  college  pre- 
paratory students.  / 

It  is  shown  that  323,028  students  were  studying  Latin.  This  was  more  than  half 
the  total  enrollment.  Only  11,158  were  studying  Greek,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment.  It  is  somewhat  mit^leading  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
323,028  tit lulentfi  in  Latin  (50.81  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment)  and  the  11,158 
students  in  (ireek  (1.75  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment).  Where  both  languages 
are  taught  students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Latin  four  years  and  Greek  the 
last  year  of  the  course. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  273,398  students  in  the  firnt  year  of  the  public  high 
schools,  165,310  in  the  second  year,  114,445  in  the  third,  and  82,655  in  the  fourth 
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year  in  1904.  U  all  the  schools  offered  both  languages,  all  the  students  woukl  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  Latin,  while  only  82,6o5,  or  the  fourth-year  students, 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  study  Greek.  Moreover,  it  is  known  from  Table  3 
that  6,369  of  the  7,230  schools  had  students  in  Latin  and  only  S03  had  students  in 
Greek. 

The  per  cent  of  students  in  each  of  the  lea^ling  high  school  studies  rei)orted 
annually  for  the  past  eleven  years  is  given  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Per  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  studenls  in  public  high  schools  in  certain  courses  and 

studies^  etc. 


Students  and  studies.  18»-»4  18W-»5  1895-96 1896-97  1897-98  1898-99 


Maks 40.45     41.15     41.51  ' 

Females 59.55     58.^5     58.49 


Preparing  for  college, 
cla.<«}cal  c<Mir!»e 

Preparing  for  college, 
acientinc  courses  — 

Total  preparing 
for  college 


42.36 
57.64 


1899- 
1900 


42.08     41.39     41.64 
57.92     5H.61  ■  55.36 


19'JO- 
1901 


41.46 
5s.  54 


1901-2   1902-3  190S-4 


41.21     41.50     41.  M 

.'*.  79     58.  .30     58. 16 


Graduates 

Graduates      prepared 

for  collegea 

Studying— 

Latin 

Greek 

t'rench 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

ChemlMry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

PhyskJogy 

pjjychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature. 

HlstorN'J  other  than 
United  States) . . . 

Civica 


7.87 
6.13 


7.63       7.68       6.62       6.21       6.10  |    6.02       6.12       5.59       5.21       5.40 
6.22       6.14       5.55       5.15       5.41!    4.80       5.08  I    5.07       4.61       4.14 


14.30     13.75     13.82 


12,17     11.36     11.51     10.82     11.15     10.66       9. 8 > 


9.  .54 


12.90.12.11   12.  a>  J  12.22   11.79   11.  Ni  11.89  12.  lo   12.03  11.82   11.87 

:  I       ; 

26.70     28.08     29.28     29.26  i  27.45     28.85     20.28     31.27     31.72     32.70     34.18 


44.78  ' 

3.33  , 
6.81  i 
11.77  I 
56.14 
27.20 
2.93  I 


25.29  ! 
10.31  I 


43.97 

:t.io 

6.  52 
11.40 
54.27 
25.34 

2.53 

4.79 
•22.77 

9.15 
23.89 

5,00 
29.95 

2.74 
82.05 


I 


46.18 
3,11  I 
6.99  I 

12.00  I 

54.64  ! 

26.23  I 
2.48  , 
4.40 

22.  OS 

8.^  I 
25.  M 

4.80 
31.94 

3.00 
32.34 


48.86 
3.13 
6.86 

12.42 

55.46 

26.  n 
2.45 
4.21 

21.09 
8.83 

2.1.  38 
4.62 

30.  W 
2.90 

34.24 


36.48     34.83     a'i.28     3.3.76 


49,67 

8.12 

7.M 

18.25 

56.13 

•27.09 

2.27 

S.S2 

20.69 

8.  SO 

24.94 

4.37 

29.98 

2.74 

35.97 

40.07 

37.70  ' 
22.74 


I 


50.39 
3.12 
7.9t 

14.01 

57, 09 

27.94 
2.05 
3.33 

20.20 
8.39 

24.-29 
4.04 

29.21 

2.m 

37.55 
41.75 

38.32  ' 
21.97 


.SO.  61 

.     2.S5 

7.7H 

14.33 

.V».  29 

,  27.39 

i     1.91 

■    2.78 

I  19.01 

'   7.?i 

23.37 
{    3.61 

27.42 

2.38 

'  88.48 

,  42.10 


I 


21.66 


50.45 
2.r.3 
8.29 
15.  45 
56.96 
27.83 
2.04 
2.34 
18,  40 
7..S6 
22.  M 
3.44 
35.60 
2.19 
40.71 
46.  OS 

38.91 
20.97 


50.07 

2.50 

8.61 

16. 25 

56. 15 

27.92 

1.90 

2.05 

17. 4H 

7.37 

22.-57 

8.11 

24.90 

1.84 

42.87 

47.07 

89.80 
'20.15 


I 


50.81 

2.03 

8. 52 

17.63 

57.55 

28.17 

1.M6 

1.65 

16.55 

7.26 

'22.25 

2.91 

24.43 

1.59 

4.=i.06 

47.46 

89.i'> 
19.85 


50.81 

1.75 

8.91 

18.69 

57. 40 

27.  «9 

1.79 

1.46 

15.99 

6.77 

21.78 

2.52 

22.67 

1.49 

46.39 

49.00 

39.51 
18.76 


«  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 

The  statistics  of  public  hijrh  pchoole  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  are  com- 
pare<l  with  statistics  for  public  high  schools  out.*^i<Ie  of  such  dties  in  Tables  12,  13, 
and  14.  In  the  cities  nafne<l  there  were  794  Fohool?  with  297,249  students,  while  the 
remaining  6,436  high  schools  out*4de  of  such  citie?*  hrnl  338,559  students. 

Table  15  is  an  exhibit  of  the  equipnient  and  income  of  public  high  echools  in  em^h 
8tate,  so  far  a«*  the  information  could  be  obtainetl.  In  most  cases  the  accounts  of 
high  schools  are  not  separated  from  the  accounts  of  public-school  systems,  and  for 
this  reason  no  rotisfactory  ajrgreirate  can  be  obtained  or  estimated  as  to  the  income 
of  all  the  public  high  schools. 

Of  the  7,280  public  high  schools,  6,656  reports*!  libraries  aggregating  4,107,088  vol- 
umes, and  6,a54  had  property  agjn-egating  $157,771,530  in  value.  Only  2,184  schools 
reported  receipt*'  from  public  appropriations  amoimting  to  f8, 187, 279. 

PRIVATE   niGH    SCHOOLS   .\XD    AC.\DEMIE<. 


The  statistics  of  private  high  schoob*,  academics,  and  seminaries  are  summarizcil 
in  Tables  16  to  29.  Tables  16  to  26,  iaclusive,  are  similar  to  Tables  1  to  11,  relating 
to  public  high  schools,  and  may  be  com^^ared  with  those  tables.     Tables  27  and  15 
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may  also  be  compared.  Comparisons  of  certain  averages  computed  for  public  and 
private  high  schools  are  made  in  Table  30. 

The  number  of  private  high  schools  reporting  to  this  OflSce  for  1903-4  was  1,606. 
These  schools  had  9,566  teachers  of  secondary  students  and  103,407  secondary 
students — 51,599  males  and  51,808  females.  Of  the  secondary  students  22,204  were 
preparing  for  college,  12,683  for  the  classical  course,  and  9,521  for  scientific  courses. 
There  were  12,248  graduates  in  1904,  of  whom  5,328  had  prepared  for  college.  There 
were  9,750  students  in  military  drill. 

The  number  of  students  in  each  of  the  leading  high-school  studies  in  each  State 
will  be  found  by  consulting  Tables  18  to  23.  The  percentages  of  students  in  each 
course  and  study  are  given  in  Tables  24  to  26.  The  following  table  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  students,  by  sex,  in  college  preparatory  courses,  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  graduates,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  of  the  high- 
school  studies  in  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June,  1904; 

Students  in  certain  courses  and  studies  in  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Course§,  studies,  etc. 


Students  preparing  for  college: 

Classical  course 

Scientific  courses 

Total  preparing  for  college 

Graduating  in  1994 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu* 

atfiig  class 

Students  in- 
Latin  

Greek 

French  

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chem  istr  y 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  United  States). 

Civics 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


12,683 
9,621 


22,204 


12,248 

6,328 

40,301 

7,289 

26,786 

21,441 

60,721 

26,774 

5,263 

4,936 

16,850 

9,296 

18,661 

4,672 

22,087 

5,684 

38,076 

42.565 

88,607 

17,685 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 


Male 
students. 


Per  cent 
'  of  total 
;  number 
{  of  male 
students. 


12.26 
9.21 


7,794 
7,269 


15.10 
14.09 


21.47  I      15,063  i 


29.19 


Per  cent 
Female     ^l^i^, 

students. 


4.889 
2,252 


9.48 
4.34 


7,141 


13.77 


11.86 

a43.50 

44.77 

7.06 

24.94 

20.74 

49.06 

24.92 

6.09 

4.77 

16.33 

8.99 

18.06 

4.42 

21.36 

6.40 

36.82 

41.16 

37.24 

17.27 


6,944 

11.62 

6,304 

3,710 

0  62.51 

1,612 

23,866 

46.25 

22,435 

5,777 

11.19 

1,612 

9,490 

18.39 

16,296 

11,078 

21.46 

10,863 

27,723 

53.71 

22,998 

16,613 

30.06 

10,161 

3,666 

6.91 

1,697 

1,305 

2.53 

3.631 

8,197 

15.89 

7,653 

4,787 

9.28 

4.508 

9,130 

17.69 

9,631 

1,759 

3.39 

2.813 

9,376 

18.17 

12,711 

1,689 

3.25 

3,896 

16,816 

32.89 

21,260 

19,288 

87.40 

23,277 

17,576 

84.06 

20.932 

7,945 

15.39 

9,640 

1^16 

a25.57 

43.30 

2.92 

31.46 

20.00 

44.89 

19.61 

8.27 

7.01 

14.77 

8.70 

18.40 

6.43 

24.53 

7.52 

41.04 

44.93 

40.40 

18.60 


a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  over  21  per  cent  of  the  students  in  private  secondary 
schools  were  preparing  for  college.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  public  high-school  stu- 
dents were  making  such  preparation.  The  per  cent  of  students  in  Latin  was  nearly 
45,  as  compared  with  nearly  61  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools.  In  Greek  the 
private  high  schools  had  about  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1.76  per  cent  in  the 
public  high  schools. 

The  increased  percentages  in  certain  courses  and  studies,  as  shown  in  the  following 
synopsis,  indicate  the  progress  made  by  private  secondary  schools  in  the  last  ten 
years: 
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Per  cent  of  total  number  secondary  students  in  private  high  schools  and  academies  in  certain 

courses  and  studies. 


I  I  " 

Students  and  smdies.  1898-941894-95 


Males !  50.39 

Females 49.61 


.  aiinff  for  college: 
'ClaasTcal  course  . . . 
Scientific  courses . . 


Total  preparing 
for  college 25.91 


16.36 
9.56 


Graduates 

Graduates  prepared  for 

collegea 

Studying— 

Latin 

Greek 

French  

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature . 

History  (other  than 
United  States)... 

Civics 


9.40 

50.39 

40.77 
9.04 
18.85 
15.25 
44.87 
20.  M 
6.98 


1895-961896-97 


48.46 
51.54 


17.30 
9.78 


27.08 


50.15 
49.85 


18.50 
10,78 


29.28 


10.11  '  10.58 


20.91 
10.32 


47.93 

43.14 

9.56 

19.38 

16.07 

46.88 

22.06 

6.39 

6.69 

20.32 

9.79 

18.16 

7.08 

22.34 

6.13 

29.12 


34.07     35.60 


I 


46.56 

46.36 

9.83 

21.31 

17.46 

49.22 

23.84 

6.51 

7.99 

21.02 

9.89 

22.77 

6.61 

2S.01 

6.74 

32.01 


37.35 


1897-98 1898-99 


49.44 
50.66 


17.72 
10.45 


28.17 


10.93 

46.81 

46.67 
10.22 
21.83 
18.84 
49.50 
24.45 

6.45 

7.46 
20.14 
10.49 
21.81 

6.U 
26.71 

7.35 
82.00 


37.81 


49.58  , 
50.42 


49.98 
50.02 


15.61 
9.82 


25.36 


16.00 
9.74 


25.74 


11.54  I  U.42 


44.35 

48.46 
10.43 
23.04 
18.46 
61.70 
24.43 

5.26 

6.91 
19.59 

9.62 
21.79 

6.90 
26.80 

7.48 
32.43 


87.69 
16.74 


44.75 

49.80 

9.55 

23.16 

19.04 

52.17 

24.71 

5.02 

6.76 

18.89 

9.78 

21.25 

6.11 

26.96 

7.07 

32.78 

36.30 

38.82 
15.96 


1899- 
1900 


50.30 
49.70 


19.07 
12.80 


31.87 


1L02 

46.62 

46.92 

9.77 

22.83 

18.47 

49.40 

23.72 

4.83 

6.46 

18.87 

9.34 

20.67 

6.91 

24.77 

7.00 

34.02 

86.90 

36.11 
18.41 


1900-  1 
1901   I 


1901-2 


1902-3  1903-4 


49.73  '  49.23     49.51     49.90 
50.27  !  50.77     60.49     50.10 


19.19     13.72 
14.11  I  10.91 


33.30     24.03 


11.06     10.92 


45.67 

47.29. 

8.37 
23.06 
19.31 
49.14 
24.38 

6.07 

6.04 
17.46 

9.86 
20.83 

6.10 
24.60 

6.98 
34.68 
37.96 

36.87 
18.73 


44.50 

46.64 
7.89 
24.89 
20.33 
50.63 
25.64 
6.13 
6.73 
17.01 
9.42 
20.04 
5.42 
24.46 
6.17 
36.80 
37.89 

36.85 
18.41 


12.77  '  12.26 
ll.(M  .    9.21 


23.81  1  21.47 


11.35     11.86 


46.17 

44.24 
6,79 
24.79 
20.74 
48.15 
23.95 
4.76 
4-77 
16.26 
8.67 
17.98 
4.35 
21.56 
6.39 
35.69 
38.48 

86.94 
17.08 


4a  50 

44.77 

7.(6 

24.94 

20.74 

49.05 

24.92 

5.09 

4.77 

15.33 

8.99 

18.05 

4.42 

21.36 

5.40 

36.82 

41.16 

37.24 
17.27 


a  Per  cent  of  number  of  graduates. 

Table  27  shows  the  value  of  equipment,  income,  benefactions,  endowments,  etc, 
of  private  high  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries  of  1,305  schools  was  2,955,420.  The  value  of  the  property  of  1,179  aggre- 
gated $69,513,391.    Tuition  fees  amounting  to  $6,734,365  were  received  by  939  schools. 

Religious  denominations  control  828  of  the  1,606  schools.  Tables  28  and  29  show 
the  number  of  scho<tls  in  each  State  controlled  by  each  leading  denomination.  In 
Table  44,  which  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  the  name 
of  the  denomination  controlling  each  is  given  in  column  4.  The  following  is  a  syn- 
opsis of  Tables  28  and  29: 


Religious  denomination  and  nonsectarian. 


Nonsectarian 

Roman  (Catholic 

Baptist 

Methodh-rt 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

Friends 

Congregational 

Lutheran 

Other  denominations 

Total 


Schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Students. 

778 

4.606 

49,089 

347 

2,006 

17,369 

69 

371 

6,398 

68 

357 

5.669 

80 

697 

4,810 

76 

351 

3,846 

35 

190 

3,212 

45 

303 

3,093 

40 

194 

2,253 

28 

13* 

1,982 

50 

353 

5,786 

1,606 

9,566 

103,407 
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OOMBINEO  STATISTICS. 

The  combined  statistics  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  are  given  in  Tables 
31  to  38.  Certain  comparisons  are  made  in  Table  30.  The  following  synopsis  is 
condensed  from  these  tables: 

Siuderds  in  certain  coitnes  and  studies  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


CouraeR,  rtudiei,  etc. 


Students  prepRiinK  for  college: 

Classical  course 

Scientific  courses 


"■S^'    iS  ^»l'nr    n-^ 


46,990  I 
31^,821  I 


6.36 
4.84  , 


22,837 
28,243  : 


7.19 
7.82 


Female 
students. 


24,158 
12,678 


Total  preparing  for  college ]     82,811 


11.20  I      46,086  I 


14.51  I      86,7»1 


Pcrceirt 
ol  total 
nnmber 
of  female 
fltadeuts. 


5.78 
2.98 


6.71 


Graduating  In  1904 

College  preparator>^  students  in  graduat- 
ing class 

Students  In — 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigoncfflietry 

Astronomy 

Physics    

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  United  States).. 

Civics 


87,724  I 

31,129  I 

369,829 
18,447  ' 
82,418  I 
140.302 
415,644  I 
201.813  I 
16,675  I 
14,205 
117.583 
52,347  I 
157, 160  I 
20,626 
166,229  , 
15,  OSS 
333,028 
a54.125 
289, 901 
136,856  I 


1L87         33,86.') 
«85.49        16,463 


49.96 

2.50 

1L16 

18.98 

56.28 

27.30 

2.26 

1.92 

15.90 

7.08 

21. 26 

2.79 

22.49 

2.04 

45.05 

47.91 

39.22 

18.51 


149,080 

11,370 

29,826 

59, 792 

185,981 

1»,699 

10,688 

5, '286 

52.717 

25, 7-22 

€8,076 

8,767 

70.244 

4,964 

140. 079 

145,903 

120, 541 

57, 524 


10.66 

«48.61 

46.92 

3.58 

9.89 

18.82 

68.54 

28.55 

8.85 

1.66 

16.60 

8.10 

21.43 

2.76 

22.11 

1.56 

44.10 

45.93 

87. 95 

18.11 


58,859  : 


12.78 


14,666  i       «27.23 


220,299  ' 

7,077 

52,592 

80,510 

229,718  ' 

111,114  I 

6,087 

8,919  I 

64,816 

26,625 

89,084  I 

11,859 

95,985  I 

10,119 

192,949  I 

208,222 

169,363 

79,332 


52.26 
1.68 
12.47 
19.10 
54.49 
26.36 
1.43 
2.12 
35.37 
6.32 
21.13 
2-81 
22.77 
2.40 
45.77 
49.39 
40.17 
18.82 


a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 

The  total  number  of  public  and  private  high  schools  reporting  was  8,836,  with 
36,326  secondary  inptructors  and  739,215  secondary  students.  Of  the  aggregate, 
317,638,  or  43  per  cent,  were  males,  and  421,577,  or  57  per  cent,  were  females.  There 
were  82,811  college  preparatory  students,  or  over  11  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
graduates  for  1904  numbered  87,724,  or  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  for  the 
school  year.  The  number  of  graduates  prepared  for  college  was  31,129,  or  over  35 
per  cent  of  the  number  graduating. 

The  following  synopsis  showing  the  percentage  of  students  in  certain  studies  from 
year  to  year  will  indicate  the  progress  made  by  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
in  the  past  ten  years: 

Per  ceiit  of  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies  in  certain  courfes  and  studies^  etc. 


students  and  studies.    1893-91 1894-95  1S9.V9G  1896-97 1 897-98, 1S98~99 


1899-     1900- 


Males 

Females 

Preparing  for  college: 

t"ia>vsical  course 

Scientific  courses 

Total  preparing 
for  college 


43.  39  '  43. 00     43. 40  ,  43. 84     43. 50  |  42.  93 
66. 61     .=»7. 00  i  .^0. 60  |  56. 16  '  56. 50 


I  42.93 
I  57.07 


1901-2  1902-3  1903-4 


43. 16  '  42. 83  !  42. 49     42. 68  j  42. 97 
56.84     57.17  1  57.61     57.82  ;  57.03 


10. 31 
7.3;i 


7.11  !    7.16 


8.94  ! 
6.57 


7.87 
6.18 


8.32  I 
6.71  ' 


8.30 
6.54 


6.89 
5.97 


6.32 
5.55  ' 


6.36 
4.84 


Graduates 

Graduates  prepared 
forcoUegea 


11. bs    n.m 

30. 92     32. 44 


17.11      17.21  I  15.51  i  14.02  ,  14.05  {  14.53  j  14.81     12.86     11.87     11.20 
ri773     11.95     11.75    1T778  ,  11.71     11.95     11.86     11.75  ,  11.87 


32.69  I  32.60  1  30.60  i  31.61  |  32.95  ,  33.48  I  33.07  \  34.62  1  35.49 


a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 
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Per  cent  ofUu  total  number  cf  $econd€ary  students  in  public  and  priraU  high  schools  and 
academies  in  certain  courses  and  studies^  etc. — Continued. 


I 


I 


Studying— 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

AstronomT 

PhyHlc^ 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Phyidology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature... 
Hlatory  (other  than 

United  States > 

Civics 


Stodnits  and  stodiea.   va»m  imi-9b  1895-96 189&-97  1S97-98 1898-99 


1899- 


43.60 
4.99 
10.31 
12.78 
62.71 
25.26 

aw 


I 


I 


1900   I 


1900- 
1901 


24.02 
10.81 


43.76 
4.73 
9.77 

12. 6K 

62.40 

24.61 
3.2f» 
5.27 

22.15 
9.31 

'22.44  j 
5.62  I 

2ft.  03 
3.35 

31,31 


I 


46.22 
4.68 
10.13 
13.20 
63.46 
25.71 
3. 15 
5.19 

21.  as 

9.15 
24.98 

5.20 
31.08 

3.«2 
82.27 


48.01 
4.60 
9.9H 

13.76 

51.22 

26.24 
3.08 
4.89 

20.89 
9.18 

24.61 
4.93 

29.98 
3.82 

83.78 


I 
35.78     31.65     35.73  '  36.08 


I 


49.44 

4.50 
10.48 
14.24 
55.29 
26.59  , 

2.83  I 

4.40 
20.48 

8.55 
24.33 

4.66 
29. » 

3.64 
85.80 
33.90 

37.68 
21.41 


60.29 
4.27 

laes 

14.91 
56.21 
27.36 

2.58 

3.94 
19.97 

8.64 
23.75 

4.41 
28.62 

3.23 
86.70 
40.60 

38.32 

20.89 


49.97 

3.95 

10.43 

15.06 

56.08 

26.75 

2.42 

8.43 

18.88 

8.00 

22.88 

4.02 

26.96 

8.19 

37.70 

41.19 

37.80 
21.00 


I 


I 


49.93 

3.58 

10.75 

16.09 

55.66 

27.26 

2.54 

2.9« 

18.24 

7.86 

22.42 

3.88 

26.27 

2.98 

89.ti9 

43.90 

38.41 
20.60 


1901-2   1902-3  1903-4 


49.52 

3.36 

11.13 

16.94 

66.27 

27.56 

2.42 

2.64 

17.39 

7.70  j 

22.22 

3.48 

24.83 

2.53 

41.90 

45.60 

38.90 

19.87 


49.42 
2.73 
10.91 
18.09 
56.17 
•27.55 
2.28 
2.11 
16.36 
7.46 
21.62 
3.12 
24.01 
2.15 
!3.67 
46.15 

38.76 
19.45 


49.98 

2.60 
11.15 
18.98 
56.23 
27.30 

2.26 

1.92 
15.90 

7.08 
21. -26 

2.79 
22.49 

2.04 
45.  ns 
47.91 

39.22 
l(i.51 


In  1889-90  there  were  100,152  stadenta  in  public  and  private  secondary  8choolH 
studying  Latin.  This  was  33.62  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  secondary  Htndente 
in  theee  echoola  for  that  j'ear.  In  1903-4  the  number  had  incn^asied  to  369,329,  or 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  high  school  students.  Since  1890  the  per 
cent  of  secondary  students  in  algebra  has  increased  from  42.77  per  cent  to  56.23  per 
cent  in  1903-4.  Percentages  for  other  studies  for  eleven  years  are  shown  in  the  above 
Uble. 

DISTRIBmON   OP  SECONDARY   STUDENTS. 

From  an  examination  of  the  enrollment  of  secondary  students  by  grades  in  the 
high  schools  of  a  number  of  cities  it  appears  that  43  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  was 
in  the  first  year,  26  per  cent  in  the  second,  18  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  13  per  cent 
in  the  fourth  or  graduating  year.  Upon  this  basis  the  following  estimate  may  be 
made: 
Secondary  students  in  1903-4 822,235 

43  per  cent  in  first  year 353,561 

26  per  cent  in  second  year 213,781 

18i)ercentin  third  year 148,002 

13  per  cent  in  fourth  year 106,891 

Tables  39  and  40  show  by  States  and  divisions  the  distribution  of  the  822,235 
secondary  students  in  the  eight  classes  of  institutions  mentioned  on  the  first  page  of 
this  chapter. 

Table41  compares  the  number  of  students  in  secondary  education  with  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  of  population  in  1904  was 
10.12.  The  number  of  s^tuflents  in  institutions  of  learning  above  the  high  school  was 
253,612,  or  3.12  to  the  1,000  population.  This  numl)er  includes  all  studentH  who  in 
1903-4  were  rec^eiving  higher  instruction  in  universities  and  colleges,  all  professional 
students,  including  those  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  meilicine,  and  all  in  training  courses  for  teachers  in  normal  schools. 
Students  in  nurse-training  schools,  businej=s  schools,  and  in  schools  for  the  defective 
classes  are  not  here  included  as  in  either  secondar>'  or  higher  e<lucation. 

Of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  coimtry  there  were  34  for  boys  only  and  29  for 
girls  only,  all  the  others  being  coe<lucational.  Of  the  private  high  schools  there 
were  318  for  boys  only,  497  for  girls  only,  and  791  coeducational.  These  comparisons 
are  ma<le  by  States  in  Table  42.  Tables  43  and  44  give  in  detail  the  statistics  of  public 
and  private  secondary  schools.  Pigi^i^^^  by  Vj*^\^ V IC 
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Table  2. — Public  high  schools — Xumber  of^  secondary  studcrUs  in  colUae  preparatory 
courses;  number  of  graduates  and  college  preparatory  students  in  graduating  class  in 


Secondary  students  preparing  for 

College  prepara- 

, 

college. 

Graduates  in 
class  of  1904. 

tory 

stodents  in 

^?f 

gradliaiiuK  ciaBB 

Classical  course. 

Scientific  courses. 

of  1904. 

55 

State  or  Territory. 

£ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

6 

1 

United  SUtefl.. 

15,043 

1       t 

19, 264^34, 807  15, 974 10. 826 

26,300 

27,921 

47,655 

76,476 

12,74713,054 

25,801 

9,208 

N.  Atlantic  DlT 

6,758 

6,92113.679,  6,271 

2,623,  8,794 

9,39115,342124,733 

3,981 

2,64R  6,6295,848 
779   1,4431    942 

a  Atlantic  Div 

884 

1.237i  2,121 

528 

842       870 

1,341;  2,654|  3.895 

664 

a  Central  Div 

1,225 

1,686  2,911 

688< 

66ll  1,349| 

1,499,  3,141   4,640 

742 

1,142!  l,8f^       70 

N.  Central  Div 

5,204 

7,71212,916 

6,634 

5,21311,847 

13,84623.66127.407 

6,876 

7,299 13, 675il,  684 

Western  Div. ........ 

vr2 

1.708 

2.68t^ 

1,853 

1,587|  3,440 

1,844.  2.957  4.801 

984 

1,186 

2,1701.164 

N.  Atlantic  Div.: 

1 

Maine 

434 

^ 

868 

819 

120 

489 

484 

840  1,324 

209 

187 

896 

New  Hampshire. 

144 

841 

213 

67 

280 

260 

844       604 

94 

66 

150 

208 

Vermont 

73 

79i      152 

191 

lU 

802 

197 

839      536 

90 

69 

169       80 

Maasachnsetts... 

2,672 

2,7971  5,869 

1,727 

196  1,9231  2,695 

4.004   6,699 

1,0061 

613 

1,619  4,658 

Rhode  Island.... 

356 

241       607 

58 

22 

80i      161 
313'      623 

3191      48C 

Ti 

76 

149 

Connecticnt 

835 

247l      582 

29^ 

18 

817   1,840 

268 

81 

849 

New  York 

1,«75 

1,6001  3,575i  2,352 

1,421 

3,778!  2,351 

8,849;  6.200 

1,222 

806 

2,028 

825 

New  Jemy 

811 

311 

622 

421 

198 

619 

676;  1,058   1.634 

223 

174 

897 

80 

Pennnylvania  ... 
&  Atlantic  Div.: 
Delaware 

658 

1,017 

1,676 

695 

870 

1,065 

2.244 

3,772  6,016 

796 

666 

1,382 

52 

18 

13 

81 

3 
99 

5 

8 

51 

123       174 

12 

10 

22 

Maryland 

73 

7^ 

162 

45 

14^ 

266 

404;      670 

125 

64 

179 

27 

Dist.  Columbia .. 

83 

93 

17^ 

91 

22 

lis 

222 

829       651 

70 

25 

95 

739 

Virginia 

157 

122 

279 

60 

27 

86 

128 

298'      426 

63 

44       107 

West  Virginia... 

82 

46 

77 

10 

10 

20 

88 

182*      270 

88 

47i        85 

North  Carolina.. 

52 

121 

178 

51 

20 

71 

81 

190      271 

63 

m 

172i      15 

South  Carolina.. 

130 

179 

809 

60 

65 

125 

183 

354 

637 

122 

191 

813!      88 

Georgia 

271 
68 

487 
148 

708 
216 

112 
43 

99 

2U 
92 

268 
54 

552 
122 

820 

n 

158 
23 

243 
46 

401! 

Florida 

69     128 

a  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

239 

224 

463 

127 

63 

190 

284 

414 

698 

123 

123 

246 

Tennessee 

86 

114 

200 

67 

49 

IM 

191 

419 

610 

100 

149 

249 

Alabama 

146 

206 

852 

67 

88 

165 

99 

287       386 

41^ 

108 

157 

Missiarippi 

136 

187 

823 

64 

89 

1^ 

155 

2731      428 

83 

139 

222 

Ixmiidana 

85 

114 

199 

48 

29 

7t 

102 

226S      82S 

89 

72 

nil      10 
705' 

Texas 

898 
110 

561 
251 

959 
861 

243 
81 

287 
55 

ml 

136 

532 
80 

1,208  1,740 
206       286 

278 
48 

427 
9^ 

Arkansas 

147^ 

Oklahoma 

25 

29 

M 

1 

1 

2 

61 

92       143 

22 

25 

47 

60 

Indian  Territory. 
N.  Central  Div.: 

5 

16'        21 

1 

Ohio 

1.061 
605 
770 

1.374 

2.4S5 

1,416 
870 
874 

1.077 

810 
871 

2,498  2,629 

3,977   6,6M 

1,185 

1,166 

2.351      466 

Indiana  .......  ^ . 

8411  1,536 
1,130  1.900 

561       891 

1,189  1,740 
1,745  1,738 

2,520  4,260 
3.432  5,170 

827 
835 

756'  1,583'      90 

Illinois 

983    1-818     123 

Michigan 

830 

650 

655 

1,305   1,471 

2,386   3,857 

662 

8H 

1,476,       25 

Wisconsin 

179 

826'      605 

463 

281 

744    1,138   1.838   2,976 

435 

451 

886,      46 

Minnesota 

90 

151       241 

643 

546 

1,189       843,  1,465  2.308 

451 

477 

928 

Iowa 

626 

1.040   1,666 
740;  1,249 

61         87 

644 

526    1.170   1.395 

2,604   3,99S 

645 

865 

1,510,     106 

Misnuri 

609 
26 

289 
61 

244 

62 

533^      871 

1,683  2,5M 
169       251 

319 
41 

446 
62 

765     119 

North  Dakota... 

123 

82 

103 

South  Dakota  ... 

112 

234<      846 

99 

118 

217 

158 

8311      489 

84 

141 

22.'> 

Nebraska 

258 

489-      747 

269 

243 

612 

904 

1,571   2,475 

465 

644 

1,109     661 

Kansas 

648 

765;  1,813 

847 

280 

627 

877 

1,585  2.462 

427 

494 

921       56 

Western  DIt.: 

1 

I 

MonUna 

85 

55        90 

54 

33 

87 

84 

191 

275 

49 

87 

136 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

3 

2^          5!        81 

25 

56 

15 

29 

44 

11 

10 

21 

23 

168'      299"      467i      845 

385      730 

816 

frt3 

859 

208 

258i      461 

486 

New  Mexico 

14'        23|        37 

17 

16:        83 

la 

23 

86 

12 

151        27 

80 

Arixona 

15 

37 

3 

20 
130 

lOj        25 

i.  1 

12          S 

21 

7 
15 

!    iS 

103 

5         12 

UUh 

29.        34|        63 

85       101!       186 

23'        38-    260 

Nevada 

13 
21 
240 

34!        47 
41         62 
412       662 

8.          9 

Idaho  

i4         86'        50 

808       564|      872 

18 
117 

88 
247 

I9I        29       90 

Washington 

1561      259     225 

Oregon 

106     1.^1 1     277       ea 

44 

903 

104 
2.041 

225 
820 

813       53^ 

1      115 

1      453 

113       228' 

Calfiomla 

295 

664 

859 

1,141 

1.261 

2,081 

'" 

950 
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Tablb  3. — PMic  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies 

in  1903-4' 


state  or  Territory. 


■3 


Greek. 


n 


United  States e*3fi9:l2^,  164iaT,e^to,028|    8035,598'5,565ll,158il 

I \ — 1 . l__J_ 


xrc 

UCII. 

«^; 

^  DC 

B  C 

o 

;bool 
porti 

ale. 

i 

y5     1    P5 

fe 

H 

1 
1, 125  20, 336 

1 

36,29656,632 

1B2' 
661 
65' 

244 
19 
77 

407 
88 

4501 

14 
68i 

«*' 

34 
39 
96 
lS6j 

" 

72' 

7;^ 

6H 

m 

43 
267 

4«: 

686 
603 
352 
246i 
127 
IM, 

soil 

2tM 
39j 
59 

290, 

"^ 

26' 
9 
53 
9 
4 
7 
7 

13 
74 
39; 
129 


1,810 
901 

672 

7,406 

769! 


2.904|  4,714 
1,286,  2,187 
1,1691  1,831 
11,208,  18,614t 
987'  1.7461 
2,820t  2,698  6,018 
13,9611  19,784i  88.7451 
2.581J  8,96H  6, 5491 
8,517    14,2641  22,781 


J 


450 
1.441 

M3' 
1,063 

423 

934 
1,413 
2,09l' 

419 

1,352 
981 
949i 

1, 155| 
6711 

4,356' 
636 
461 1 
35 

12.428 
9,159 
7, 873 
3,916 
1,736 
8.892 
5,746 
5, 100 
426 
6081 
3.811 
4,142 

4.57; 

112' 

1,709 

^i! 

164 

67; 

206 
1,165 

531 
3,759 


720!  1,170 

2,298!  3,7391 

935!  1,478 

1,951 1  3,014 

812'  '  ■^"'' 


North  Atlantic  Division  ....'l.5r.8  38,927:  58,258;  97,185 

South  Atlantic  Division I    4S6     8, 7771  14, 662'  28, 489- 

South  Central  Division '    68.1  10,696  17.941;  28,537 

North  Central  Division 3, 273  58. 536;  92. 976 151, 612 

Western  Di viaion 1    8691    8, 3281  14, 027  22, 355,' 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  DiviKion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee ■ 

Alabama 

MisHisKippi I 

Louisiana , 

Texas 

Arkansas I 

Oklahoma '• 

Indian  Territory • 

North  Central  Divinion: 

Ohio 1 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ' 

Wisconnin 

Minnesota : 

Iowa I 

MiHHOuri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


633 8, 8973, 720'  7,617i 

651    383     181  514 

55;     81 6j     222  538, 

112     6781    901  1,579 

38     3691    6411  910 


78016.98125,698  41,632 
96i  8621  l,789i  2,591 
51       661,  l,2a5|  1.866 

1371  2, 0061  5.9191  7,925 
61,      883   1.836  2,718 


=1= 


=1= 


1,579 

1, 987 

8,506 

874 

2.338 

1,706 
1,606 
1,742' 
936| 
7.464' 
1,212, 
819' 
118, 

17, 180 
11,987 
13. 808' 
6,268! 
8.338 
6,933' 
9,65H| 
8. 572 
827, 
1,185' 
6,292 
6,i>2a 

897 
184' 

2,766' 
15«V 
85; 
2M2 
i:« 
288 

2, 101 1 
7341 

6.40r 


1,235 
2,513 
8,400 
6,597 
1.299 

8,690 
2.687 
2.555 
2,897 
1,607 
11.820 
1,848 
1,280 
153 

29,608 
21.146 
21,681 
10,183 

6, 074' 
10, 8*25| 
15,4041 
13, 672 

1,253! 

1,798 

9,808 
11,070 

1,354 
2% 

4,475 
277 
132 
446 
190 
494 

8,266 

1,265 
10,160 


61'     235.'    200       495| 


29; 


97|    113j  210 

29'      841      98  182| 

1341,4801,274  2,754' 

111     18H|     ll2i  2501 

36.    362'     1621  61 4l 

149'     943.1,149;  2,092, 

26,     176     126,  8011 

69'    392     427'  819i 


6 

41 

J' 

89 
3 


61 
20; 

!' 

4i 


114.  1,1611  1.99o|  3,151 
48  628  999  1,627 
46       369:      626!      996 

235  7,70711,09518.802 
19;  456]  8411  1,297 
451      5871  1,2091  1,796 

203  4.188,  6,70210,890 
36{  S05i  881  1,186 
34j      533j  1,255(  1,788 


49' 
66, 
2 
2 
29 
47: 


1 
29, 
2. 

ll 
63' 

28' 

581 


50 
95! 

4; 

31 
82 
75| 
190 


20' 

3| 
7' 


8'    156' 
7i     17; 


27! 
63! 
15i 

851 
13 


«l 

161 

33' 

189 

17, 

84 

26! 

52 

87 

90 

21 

36 

62 

97, 

27, 

40 

33     257 

71      35 

15 
17; 


283 

41 

91;     120, 


66 

50 

18! 

8 


79 


201 
17 


540 

76, 

211 

136< 


84 

111 

7. 

251 
220 

51 

18 

315 
7 

13 
0 
211 
75i 
40| 


31 1 
32 


477 
91 
532 

288) 


488, 

190^ 

275 

37, 

36 

281 

426 

56 

160 

29 

80 

7 

694 

121 

114 


818 
274 
386 
44 
61 
457 
477 
74 


93 

7 

906 

196 

154 


1,135  1,612 

169       2()0 

1,925  2,457 


884 


17,    103:    201, 


25 
301 

7. 


10|  338  600 

6  34{  126 

13i  162,  865 

5;  26j  47 


261 

27 


60 
41 


861 

68 


9     190     167 
1  2  0; 


S57l 
2 


6| 
79 
191 


99 


96 

10 

278 

9 


1,172 


938 

160 

1,027 

73 


I 


112 
114 

145 
16 

857 
28 


1       10       16 


25: 


60) 

7 


103i 

12, 


163 
19 


I 


701 


123     286 

I  I 


113i 

*469; 


87       271, 


I  I 


586,  1.05a  1,&12 
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Tablk  ^ — PabUQ  high  schooU — Xumher  of  84CondMnj  ttudenU  purguing.  ceriain  studies  in 


Gc<>ni*lfir, 


BtAte  OF  Temtflrx. 


\k^ 


i      I 


sfti  1.3^  ^j,i?4:   aJV7i    5WP  9.!^  i4^iv.iy  ^i.sjsf  m'  n.MSi    .\7w  *,i*s 

771  1.  IW    l*f^     2.7*&.     ''7^  H.IJSH  'liim   Le>.^M     iH<^  5,:5J&     ^,  sw   U,0t4 

„:    iw  2.^ ~    "  ■■"'     --------     ■  -    -     --    -■- ■■ 


IftI  2,^«   4,427      7.IJS».     42.*!    10,I4^^    Itiil    Ll^lNi*     »4ft^?ftT      7,tLVl,  IS.fi 


Ntv  H]ituli«l|tl%  , .  J 
Venncmt | 


I 


F^imylTftiilA...../ 
J>(^l«*fthi!r *.; 

iftnlal* 


tntlAiti  TrtntoJT 
3f.C«n?r^  Dltlsuitu 

l^Mm.nm. 

mmo^ „ 

Wchlgmn 

MirujCKHa  ...._. 
Iowa  ....*. H,„^,»* 

Mi-*?ffuH  ,.. 

S%:iTth  T Dakota... 
i^utb  Dakotit... 

Nebmtfe*  , 

Kjia^>a!», „  . , 

C4>l^»mdo) „„ 

yew  Mexico 

AriaCMiA,.  »„..**,* 

UiAh.. .. 

Nev^M  ,, ,, 

Iclabo ,*-.-• 

WaslilDftftiiCi 


©    lift 

37# 

386 

a«      »4j 

1«K 

m 

37'     5! 

:w» 

i3M 

laU  s.ittt 

t.fm 

:.«s3t 

til       384; 

(m 

**^ 

m  MTOI 

^.^^xt 

,;,*x; 

a«4U.«l^i:t,:JS^. 

.*4,  .tsw 

m  2.2Jtei  a.:5gr 

n.*::* 

l#4  3,(^3 

\5m 

9,  a* 

7'        Tii 

IH 

:fl5*. 

»^      TW 

vn 

l.«i*l 

«;      2»I 

^i£ 

«7 

a'    iw, 

:t27 

tTT 

ti      *F 

11!> 

r«» 

a.      & 

^ 

» 

9        3101 

a 

^ 

«        S» 

W 

«« 

#      i^ 

«* 

to 

6(7, 

IS7 

34B 


a*    4T*' 


a 


403 


ft        49 


4^ 
7*^ 

m 


14a  a,  :iis 

Xfs^  2,  ^7^ 

no   1.71» 

116   l,77>i 

4»    l.r4lir 

St       i4lS! 

IW    1.^^^ 


1.*^ 

3.1U7 

a,747- 

2. 81^ 
2.12t 

144: 

1.2W7 


1^ 
4 


2&J 


1!S^ 

lit*  'i1, 

«!»  l.SNf 

10  23- 


On?gon,. .. 
C^LSorBta. 


Ot        -Uj        44f 

w  i,i9f*  i,a»i| 


7:>n 
loa   a,  pa 


I 
or.;* 


3^079  o,4i(3* 

^i^  I.  KTiV 

1,171,  2,aii» 

:;;,  ^Ti  4.  Hh 

17,  Tm:  M,2r?7 

5,  C7**.  »,  fh*«*^ 

lt>,73&  n.4*» 


7ia 

^177 
3,  4" 


1,127 

4,1*47, 

i;4Zl 


I 

14^  1.2N 

nti  447 

v^ST  li.ONt 

2W  rtS4 

7n  i,tx' 

♦frt'  »,4A7 

iw  im 

»4'  111 


um 

ihhft 

m7' 

i.ifii 

wn 

1,11& 

h^iT^ 

xmi 

yum, 

2a.^i 

'L  lA'' 

a,*uo 

*S,^SS. 

M,Ni»4 

^ 

:vj» 

hm 

•lk;i 

m 

NJ4 

fi?» 

t,lNft 

37.t 

c^l 

273 

119 

QT 

um 

Ma4^ 

L*iB 

:&^, 

4121 

7N     r57*     Z-^l     S  Wn       ^       5^     Lif/T^     t,69» 


7» 


1  ♦*,«*! 
4«ft 


^171  S,**? 

l.OtfJ  3,41:;* 

IJli^  l,^iiH 

SJUTi?  1^34» 

Ih^*^  :i,?W7i 

7fiK,  i.i'irt 


471 


0,141 

4,147 

4>nD4 

2.0112 

2,779 

44 

aui 
33 
1^ 

419 


"         7,5(*M 


M9 
34!»! 

u; 

4 

11 


8i> 
2,7«2 


4*#;i 

7,:J7ti 

4,S2fi 
4,74,^ 

114 

i,r>4:i 

71 

112 

2f-r 

1,57* 

Llt>4 

l,4fi60 


lit* 

11,X21 
I3,43t 

ft,  WJ 
fl,J7?i 

10. 01  {J 

701- 

«»707 
7.3:>9 

149^ 

2,20£l 
177 
118 

328 
2,164 
I.a06 

6,U67 


1^ 

m7rt» 

17. 4  7.^ 

17.  r^SfH 

16//*5 

I.H6 

2,:t-is 
11,  (t« 

K.074 

1,74^ 
2H>'( 

a.  7 16 

»1 
im 

&I7 

3.740' 
2,7i»' 
K>,7trr 

I 


^«|  2.W* 
*  10' 

471  4,3M 

3R*  5, 139- 

324'  2,f*t9. 

219^  2.e«S 

l7i2  a.^.^1 

312-  «.:*«** 

242  2. 946 

^  IMH 

71  407 

277^  2.22* 

^^  £.113' 

Kf         40 
»        «!' 


* 

241 

5 

103; 

«6| 

10; 

7fil 

ftfl 

Tftft' 

^ 

41l5i 

m  3,W8j 


Vri 
LOHO- 

4il4t' 
4t 

:j.  rkii 
7p(r7» 

2,WJ 

s.  r*7n 

4.Vl^ 
4.432 

3,  ewr 

47fV 

103 
l.0«7 


rX4H 
l^,^i 

r,^7 

7U7 

M 

14,047 
t,^7^J 

12.21!*^ 
e,7t7? 
4,9^5 

KV/I 
7,'^s 

L075 

744 

UO 
^4^ 

121 
64 
260 
274 
178 
I*  K7e 
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Table  5. — Public  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies 

in  190S-4' 


State  or  Territory. 


Trigonometry. 


If 


Astronomy. 


1^ 


Phyidcs. 


I 


I 


United  states.. 


991 


7,0724,840 


11,412 


717 


8,961 


5,288 


9,2095,406 


44,620 


57,103,101, 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
Sooth  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Soath  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsyl  vanta 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Districtof  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Or^on 

California 


816 
124 
151 
270 
180 


2,857 
759 
693 

1,959 
904 


713 

694 

1,102 

1,438 

493 


8,570 

i,r" 

IJ 

3,397 

1,897 


821 
47 
67 

260 
22 


2,017 
206 
243 

1,414 
101 


2,344 
369 
861 

2,019 
195 


4,861 
675 
604 

3,433 
296 


1,808 
286 
697 

2,930 
284 


14,831 
2.799 
8,837 

20,006 
8,047 


16,821  31,162 
8,612'  6,411 
5,930|  9.767 


27,737 
3,563 


7 
11 

2 
89 

4 
21 
140 
80 
62 

1 

26 

4 

22 

6 

4 

8 

89 

19 

82 
6 

16 
8 
7 

75 
6 
2 


46 
65 
10 

610 
49 

208 
1,048 

166 

765 

0 

826 

188 

86 

14 

15 

10 

180 

40 

177 
18 
60 
26 
22 

271 

21 

3 


17 

11 

0 

45 

15 

11 

196 

110 

806 

2 

151 

87 

87 

24 

4 

4 

191 

94 

260 

8 

152 

88 

88 

542 

64 

0 


66 

10 

555 

64 

219 

1,246 

276 

1,071 

2 
477 
175 
173 
88 
19 
14 
821 
184 

487 
21 

212 
64 
60 

813 

85 

3 


8 
9 
3 

19 
10 
7 
7 
4 
17 


848 
203 
258 
283 
68 
98 
129 
833 


242 

161 

122 

77 

67 

11 

101 

474 


590 
864 
880 
860 
135 
109 
230 
807 


2 

1 

120 

7 

33 

16 

1 

13 
80 
10 


8 
148 


281 


2 
127 
64 

19 


10 
275 
187 


161 

25 

8 

29 


75 


236 


8 

71 

80 

654 


1 
43 
80 
802 


4 

U4 

60 

856 


286 
95 

105 

481 
22 
91 

499 
86 

852 

1 
76 


29 
68 
18 

62 
82 
87 
88 
16 


8 
2 

668 

66 
285 

78 
8 

92 
172 

62 


10 
16 
16 
18 


876 
101 
107 
697 
114 
178 
261 
201 
414 

8 
140 


662 
196 
212 
1,078 
186 
264 
760 
287 
766 

4 

215 


2 

47 


41 
105 
81 

84 
68 
68 
40 
27 
76 


70 
178 
44 

146 
90 

105 
73 
43 

133 


8 

1 

877 
72 

840 

02 

6 

117 

202 
69 


U 
8 

1,440 
137 
675 
170 
9 
209 
374 
121 


12 
87 
145 


1401 
282 


116 
45 

48 


17 
64 
854 


14 
68 
6 
84 
27 
12 
85 
68 
82 

49 
68 
53 
82 
86 
262 
26 
17 
4 


311 
836 
316 
212 
105 
807 
174 
26 
45 
262 
221 

21 
8 

45 
7 
3 
4 
8 
5 

45 

22 


795 
884 
258 


202  4,124 
601 
646 

4,009 
823 

8,291 


120 
677 
469 
895 

IS 

249 
601 
120 

420 

825 

256 

682 

262 

1,774 

126 

76 

16 


615  3,882 

'^-     2,326 

2,891 

1,933 

1,290 

1,202| 

2,0081 

1,436 

112, 

211' 

1,295 

1,421 

112 
27 

590 
42 
14 
60 
63 
80 

482 

275 


21 
82 
84 
84 
85  116  1,402 


815 

878 

287 

8,508 

467 

628 

4,628 

1,134 

4,686 

240 
475 
863 
656 

176 
260 
447 
757 


603 
693 
487 
766 
464 
2,636 
238 
119 
34 

4,952 
2,969 
3,768 
2,783 
1,943 
1,648 
2,993 
2,209 
150 
805 
2,032 
2,085 

206 
86 

780 
40 
20 
77 

122 
81 

641 

299 
1,409 


47,748 
6,610 


1,610 

762 

545 

7.682 

968 

1,269 

8,582 

1.957 

7,877 

860 

1,152 

832 

1,051 

277 

427 

096 

1,258 

858 

1,028 
918 
748 

1,888 
726 

4,410 

864 

196 

60 

8,884 
5.295 
6,659 
4.716 
8,288 
2,760 
6.001 
8,644 
262 
516 
8,827 
8,606 

820 

68 

1,870 

82 

84 

187 

185 

61 

978 

674 

2,8U 
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Table  6. — PMic  high  schools — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studie 

in  190S-4' 


Ch4*]iU<HT. 

Pbrale^il  geogtmpbr. 

Gwlogy^ 

Stole  Of  Turritoiy. 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'1^ 

6 

£ 

i 

4^ 

1 

£ 

1 

tTnlied  StAtea  „., 

2,  lOe  2Q,  98&-Y2, 117 

43,  052^5,  7:M 

1 
fW.  aM.7a  5^  ISli  4M 

1. 021 

7,00§j  9,04$ 

1$.0M 

Korth  Atlflnttc  mviiion  ..„ 
Boiith  AilanUc  Dtrision  .... 
BouUi  Centml  PI  vision  .„.. 
HortJi  Centml  Division  ,..*. 
Wei4«Tii  DlTiAkm  ...^,._..,. 

T'JO:  ^,432 
»1       *K2 

145f       808 
«5ll  8.7F7 
1»»|  l.S'M 

7,  Wis,  ^71;  1*  254;  12.  4^117,  391    t29,  S^'i 
1.3W  2,iWS.:     5*v7   4.41M   <^.  408  10,812 
l,47f   2.3H4'     mi  C.3«J4!  K»*4    15/2.^ 
S,  ?^  tK, 51 2%.  V*J5  rjl ,  ii3  10. ^^  1 '  72, 1 44 
2,011    3,K37     ^16,  4,454i  .^.Mu^  tu  4Q3j 

46a 

33 

323 

6f. 

3.442 

181 
79^ 

-18 

3.9fiX 

275 

1,236 

2,931 

641 

7,405 
456 

2,02s 
&,0f7fl 
t«069 

' 

North  Ailintic  Divisioii^ 
HaIik*              *.   ^    ***** 

74 
33 

21 

15 
41 

1«6 

44* 

2^ 

100 

2,306 

351 

4»il    »W  na!    ^ 

2761      501:      3*;      ^1 
m      201  i       47^      ^4' 
2,  aw    4,e2C'     12*<!       927 
2S«^      468!      W.      309 
I'lg^     MHy-     5M     571 

275        &4fi 
400        724 

1.346:     2.273 
W8        4.^7 
fe74     1*44.'> 
ft,  ass     9,102 
I,2»l      2.207 
6,817    11,60C^ 

290        Am 

m 

21 

26 
72 

1^ 
■"2 

"1 

4 
ft 

7 

17 
43 
12 
12 
]? 
33 

?^ 
It 
42 

n 

7 
1^ 

5 

114 

363 

197 
1,239 

15a 
1,012 

& 

ss 
i» 

2» 
8g 

9» 
340 
ftl 
S3 
46 
1£» 
51 

as 
2 

55? 
14« 

146 
280 
f<3 
124 

*:i 

12& 
19 
72 
92 

12 

129 
10 

111 

272 

1.14:^ 
2R> 

1.126 

""iB 

«j 

S2 
3» 
12 

66 

121 

im 

149 
M 

e4 

2gl 
106 
2» 

1 

117 

ass 
75 

145 
277 
ISl 
36 
140 
1*2 
415 

61 

18 

201 

4 

60& 

New  HAmpfihire 

VertDoii  J , , , , 

226 

If  dji^eti  iiiRf  tta ...... 

WB 

RhtxW  iFiliLnd  ....   -   *. 

42 

Cotin*?<.'tlcut . 

469 

New  Ynfk, 

2.7%)    l.«aa   4.4'JlV    »&^  3.7«7 

2.sai 

New  Jer**y  ,**.......,.. 

IMS  i.4S^  i.!££!  "  a*!*:    jar  4  ?*«, 

^^ 

Pt'tlTI^^'lYftn^A    L                             g 

.u« 

Booth  Attftimc  DtTisdon: 

A 

% 

4 

7 

21 

14 

14 

57,        K» 

137^      12:      175 

MAry^Ji^n^l  ...*........... 

3(H 
2S1 

4ft 
» 
27 

lis 

71 

8t 
802 
5!27 

m 

157 

5831        ll       178]      ItaOl        508 
^      4£ri      55^1 1      *(rJl     1,  IS3 
\tt\      32'       2C^       ^^1         5n^ 

23 

Irtntrict  of  Columbia .,.. 

*  38 

Wtst  VlrpioU 

121 

North  f'^rolinA  .,»....,.. 

61]      m\      431 
122j      7*^'      71  fl 

3,060i    l.ne 
1/j^:   'J*  1*57 

532         S33 

m     1.419 

719!     1J17 
87o;     l,4t*(V 
74.'iJ     1,:&8 

757i     1.^ 
4.3(r7,     7,4aJ 

547         »ft8 
178!        a28 

4ii:       79 

7.441:  13.442 

70 

@(mth  '^ni'llnA  L      J  L 

4B 

G«o(nclA *-..... 

476 

»:      SKIT 

ft? 

Florfda  „. 

Bcmth  Centml  DiTtoion: 
K^ntneky ^ .  _, 

: 

Alabkmt 

6|        39         45 
h)        61       130 
Hi       40-        m 

741       3t»i       j»i 

ii>i'     61 1     i^'i 

fiS,      58;      543 
»17       37i      481 
937     2671  a,  119 
m      S7]     4a 

75       14       160 
-^        a         30 

2,9&2     «80  «,001 

638 
243 

Ill«di«tppl . . 

157 

Laiii§lA]iB  _ 

u 

ft 

wl    253 

aSl         42 

110 

Te3£*ii  ,*.**,**-*****.,... 

4fi0 

ArkAEUAS . . 

lao 

Olt)N^h(»m(ft  *,*^. ,..,.,.  , 

51 

iDflian  Territory 

Ohio ..-. 

iW  J. 49^  1,4» 
114',      fl23   1,07» 
1231  1,511    l.2S*9 
191    l,m^   1,347 
25i       4:^       g^ 

a 

1,245 

lnmA.nii  *  *  H.  H, , .  * . 

2,  oof     4l4i  3,442!  3.?^:     7,3;tS 

ZfTlOl     !tel8,  Myn,  6.7M    11,  WV 

2.rs2     3£!i  2,ti^6   3.371      5*997 

797     :tiO  ii.lKJl    a.W^l     tl^aa 

333 

Ulinolii 

379 

MiHnifAti  *.*.-.*^ 

633 

Wix?on*iil,. .,.., , 

128 

lUnnesioUi ,,„,,,. 

115;       9G.5   1,172-  ^  137'      «J5       ^iSCi      >*3l     1*487 

&a     4^v     4€a|     m^>    ?^w  a,  i:ii!  4,  :wn    7,  lay 

52       f*«;  l,li»    1,*14     240   2,087    2,74E»     4,83(5 

81      aa      ao!      m\     m      140.     i7,v      31a 

270 

lo  wa , . . . . . 

4W 

316 
55 

BnuLh  rpftkotii ,....,...  ^ . 

12 

71 

2 

e«        7H       144 
4W;      7p(&|  1,2S3 
4111       '6211       iNJG 

B3         6S,      131 

!^         171        as 
35(k>       jitHt        I45r^ 

771       ^72i       S74     1*44*> 

aoe'  2,i3«^  3/^    h,m^ 

2X5.  2,S22j  3,31N     !f,&4U 

21        252-      *&-i         Ui 
g         53         51*         112 

44       815   I,(M>     1.910 
J*       lOi;        ?i'        1^ 

3         37!        47           M 
1?      iNo:     2('»;i       4a 
7         Ml        ftO,        i3d 

y      ia%i     ia«'      278 

77.      9%'  1,4-5^1     2.4ii 

661       (J21|       tfUVi     l,6«i 
fia'  I,21l»l  1,)W2'     2,597 
1            J             1 

212 

Nehraf^k* 

284 

Kutii^'i..  ..,.„ „,, 

72a 

Wefton^  Itivtfiion: 

UoOtitlJiH ^*. «.,..**. 

ftl 

WyonitQB'.. . . 

30 

OcMOmdo*.^ ^,- 

330 

KeTTlfeilw............ 

3  24>         17{        41 
ll          7'          7         14 

4  41          fil\        !» 
7        7!li       liW-      IW 

2^      W      21!      ai 

li 

UUh,... —  ........ 

8 

SO 

as 

fia 

Vevkd* 

|*fthf^„..,.  ..  , 

14 
U 

20 

m 

7B 

ao 

188 
W 
IS 

» 

Wft»l)Jng:ioti ..  w  ,.,,„,. , 

7 
99 

136;       IW,       2M 

lis:      177!      290 

1  nnn;      JW7i  1  nii7 

326 

I^ 

Ot^ofiilA        ..** 

^ 

r'""i   '""!''  " 
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Table  7. — FMic  high  schools — Number  of  secondctrtt  students  pursuing  certain  8iu4i€9  in 


Btatifor  Terdionr. 


Uititca  states , 


eoiith  AtlHiUiv  [)ivk4mi. 

N<W-th  Centnil  l>iv1>1,iri  , 
Wttsttrii  liiviaioij 

Ntmh  Atlaiitie  DivL-kKi. 

Mulnc 

New  ilfimpi^Jitrt^ 
Vtrno*>nt 

^"tfW  Ytifk, . . 
New  .[erK**y 
Penney  I  thbU 
Smith  AtJftiuiclHvfftkm: 

Murs'liUitJ..,,, 

l>l#.trk-t  o£  CijluiaUIii 

Viii^inliv  ,.,. 

West  VirgiTitu 
Nivrth  Cj^miaiiit 

HOlithCllTuSiTllL. 

iJeLtrk'lii.,, .....♦♦,, 

FlorMa  .......^_  .. 

South  ri'iitml  VnvMuu 
KL'Qfuety „,,, 

T«»H*?HJ.|tH  * .,. 

AlAbumn. 

Tcicim .... 

ArkiiTisuts 

DkliilMrt 

Indnni  Ti^rrilJ'>fy 

Ohio 

I  iKii*rm. ___.,,..», 

II  liiiuiH...  „..,„,,. 

>jllitll'S4lt* 

Mlwouri 
N\irth  MAk^ahi 
SjiUlh  I>AkiiUL 

Nt'bPH'^Jill 

\VwiufiiK 

ArUuiui 
V£ali .  . 


rhytJolflgy. 


I 


§ 


i  72S  C»,  «&  83p  274, 14i  142     77U^  3,  ^i7&j  6, 224 


ftrfebolfjirjc. 


l.ueti,W,5rt72J!»,KSft  45,397 
36(1    4,27i   &,TH8    10,060 

'■1'    I  .^»]2i,  *J,2W|    3,7t»a' 


Saiii      174 
L'O^       101        lli7 


Rbcloric. 


ll 


■3 


S;4a»,<i,a3&  I2a.2&t'l7l,§lft»4,«5S 


3 

^ 


1^95^1, -1^  A2,4M;  HT^V^  97.304 
OSy.    4*2     &,«iii    W.M>]    H^OUa 

i,7!i«)!   tii^   a.rrai  i3^7uti|  3^i.4ha 

4,7H3  3.4ti%  l«^&^   ^,0^l»&^65» 
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Tablb  8. — Public  high  sehooU — Number  of  »econdanf  OudenU  punning  certain  dudies  m 


BtAte  or  Temmj- 


rrtftcd  States... 

n.  Atl*nUc  DlTiskm  - 
a  Allanclc  Divtsk'ti.  „ 
a  CcauU  tniifiii^n — 
If .  Geo  tml  DlrUoa  . 
Wcptufm  Dii^im .  „ 

K.  AtlflJitlc  Dlrkdon; 

Mftliw..,.. , 

Kew  ttompiliire 

\>nnf>nt_ ,. 

Mnfiwieh\iBelt<^  .. 

1>>nDet:ttcat  ..-. 

NewVork 

New  Jpraey  ---.,. 

S.AtUfiticr  J>iTliloll: 
Del«wue ....... 

KArTlaAd 

VlirJula  ...,..„ 
Weai  Virjcinift-- 
Nofth  C^roliris  , 
South  C^pulirirt*, 
OionfSft, „..„... 
FlimdA  ......_._ 

&.  Orittki  DivMcm: 

Alatwmm ^, 

T^x^ ..._*, 

ArlEsiivu  ........ 

OtlA^otoa  -  „ . . . 

Indian  TcrriUir? 

If .  Ceoinkl  bUUIriin: 

Ohio..-. . 

lAdlwiii ..., 

IlUnoif ., 

ISlclUg^ii... 

Mhinewf*  . 

Iftirn,.,, -, 

MlMi^IUJ  . 

Ifonliiitii ........ 

Oolimdo^ 

Kevr  Meilca ..,., 
ArfsdnoL.. ....... 

ttah *.... 

Nevada  .,. ., 

ItUM 

W&ililairtDti 

Orewn.... _...,- 
OilifomlA « 


6p12S,ia(Kfl5 


1,39V)  i»,2at 


la,  lot,  m.(m 


Ez^lieh  litffMmn^ 


ll 


397 

5»1 


7,19* 


I 


HfMorv. 


1? 
1^ 


4 
PS 


3 
a 


. i . _i : i 


ClTics. 


II 1 


h^bmrn^mm,' 


*mii9,^Ti 


12,409.   I*  Wh*I     1f>     

lKH9i  17,'^     frM 


7>J?  ii]i2sr7i  li^s^jssi 

N,47l!  Iij,ftl3;  2S.Oli4] 


'xnl 

«J7l 


l2.eM|4,0a&     IS,  7^ 

I  «ji4J  asw  iJi,m 
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Table  9. — Public  high  schooh — Proportion  of  male  and  femafe  students,  per  cent  of 
students  pursuing  certain  courses,  per  cent  of  graduates,  etc,  in  190S-4. 


State  or  Territory. 


Total  sec- 
ondary 
stadents. 


Per  cent  of  total  nninber 


Male. 


Female. 


College 
claasical 
prepara- 
tory 
students. 


Ck>llege 
scientific 
prepara- 
tory 
students. 


Gradn- 

atesin 

1901. 


Percent 
of  grad- 
uates 
prepared 
for  col- 
lege. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division, 
South  Atlantic  DiTision 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania , 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Tenneasee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  ... 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio , 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


635,806 


41.84 


56.16 


207,010 
83,628 
49,167 

800,352 
45.651 


9,889 
4,287 
8,990 
45,326 
3,909 
9,281 
76,606 
13.409 
40,311 

1,379 
4,996 
8,704 
4,578 
2,342 
8,013 
4,440 
7,064 
2,092 

6,515 
5,187 
4,526 
4,166 
2,962 
20,426 
8,254 
1,815 
806 

52,111 
82,780 
44,673 
81,498 
22,374 
18,238 
80,917 
26,242 
2,006 
3,947 
16,375 
19,196 

2,513 
527 

7,645 
514 
276 

1,519 


6,858 
8,626 
20,925 


42.84 
40.51 
40.20 
41.65 
41.29 


57.16 
69.49 
69.80 
58.35 
68.71 


43.66 
43.08 
42.13 
45.09 
42.80 
44.22 
43.30 
41.16 
39.64 

40.25 
45.80 
89.88 
88.81 
87.87 
89.86 
48.49 
89.63 
84.94 

40.77 
87.94 
41.07 
42.71 
97.93 
40.45 
88.69 
41.98 
29.74 

44.13 
43.82 
40.61 
41.72 
42.16 
40.25 
41.11 
40.05 
89.28 
39.63 
89.28 
40.05 

86.81 
41.87 
40.33 
47.47 
38.04 
89.37 
36.01 
43.04 
40.19 
40.02 
42.82 


66.34 
66.92 
57.87 
54.91 
57.20 
65.78 
66.70 
68.84 
60.46 

60.75 
54.20 
60.12 
61.69 
62.13 
60.14 
66.51 
60.47 
65.06 

69.28 
62.06 
68.93 
57.29 
62.07 
69.56 
61.31 
68.02 
70.26 

56.87 
66.18 
59.39 
58.28 
67.84 
69.75 
58.89 
69.95 
60.72 
60.37 
60.72 
69.95 

63.19 
68.63 
69.67 
52.53 
61.96 
60.63 
63.99 
66.96 
69.81 
69.98 
57.18 


5.40 


4.14 


11.87 


6.61 
6.81 
6.92 
4.30 
6.87 


4.25 
2.69 
2.74 
3.94 
7.54 


8.78 
8.02 
8.81 
U.85 
15.27 
6.27 
4.67 
4.64 
8.91 

2.25 
8.04 
4.75 
6.09 
8.29 
6.74 
6.96 
9.99 
10.33 

7.11 
8.86 
7.78 
7.77 
6.67 
4.69 
11.09 
2.97 
0.00 

4.67 
4.69 
4.25 
2.83 
2.26 
1.32 
5.39 
4.76 
4.34 
8.77 
4.56 
6.84 

8.58 
0.95 
6.11 
7.20 
0.00 
4.15 
0.00 
5.80 
12,72 
6.54 
4.11 


11.95 
11.58 
9.44 
12.45 
10.52 


4.44 

13.39 

6.53 

14.09 

7.57 

18.43 

4.24 

14.56 

2.04 

12.28 

8.37 

14.44 

4.93 

8.09 

4.62 

12.19 

2.64 

14.92 

0.68 

12.62 

2.88 

18.41 

8.06 

14.88 

1.88 

9.31 

0.85 

11.53 

2.86 

8.99 

2.82 

12.09 

2.98 

U.58 

4.40 

8.41 

2.92 

10.71 

2.04 

11.76 

8.42 

8.63 

8.68 

10.30 

2.58 

11.00 

2.59 

8.52 

4.18 

8.79 

0.11 

7.88 

0.00 

6.86 

4.78 

12.68 

8.63 

13.00 

8.91 

11.57 

4.14 

12.25 

8.32 

13.30 

6.62 

12.66 

3.78 

12.93 

2.-03 

9.73 

6.13 

12.51 

5.50 

12.39 

8.13 

15.11 

3.27 

12.82 

3.46 

10.94 

10.63 

8.36 

9.55 

11.24 

6.42 

7.00 

9.06 

7.61 

4.81 

12.24 

0.78 

12.18 

4.41 

7.19 

8.60 

9.51 

2.87 

14.84 

9.77 

9.95 

84.18 


26.80 
87.05 
40.60 
96.56 
45.20 


29.91 
24.83 
29.66 
24.53 
81.04 
26.04 
82,71 
24.30 
22.97 

12.64 
26.72 
17.24 
25.12 
81.48 
63.47 
68.29 
48.90 
89.20 

35.24 
40.82 
40.68 
51.87 
83.84 
40.52 
51.40 
32.87 
0.00 

35.59 
87.16 
85.16 
88.27 
29.77 
40.21 
37.76 
29.95 
41.04 
46.01 
44,81 
87.41 

49.45 
47.73 
53.67 
75.00 
67.14 
20.43 
19.15 
46.77 
89.72 
42.38 
45.65 
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Table  10. — Public  high  schools — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain 

studies  in  1903-4- 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtea 

North  Atlantic  Division .... 
South  AUantic  Division .... 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Viijrinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiflsisBippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Tndiwna 

Dllnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miwouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Calllomia 


Per  cent  of  total  secondary  students. 


Latin. 


60.81 


46.96 
69.70 
58.04 
60.44 
48.97 


47.67 
51.01 
40.59 
41.07 
44.67 
54.07 
44.05 
48.&1 
56.51 

84.84 
74.84 
S9.90 
65.84 
52.73 
83.41 
76.58 
79.01 
61.81 

66.64 
51.80 
56.45 
69.71 
53.89 
57.87 
56.79 
70.52 
50.00 

66.82 
64.51 
48.58 
32.33 
22.68 
59.35 
49.82 
52.10 
62.46 
45.43 
59.86 
57.67 

53.88 
56.17 
58.53 
53.89 
47.83 
29.36 
49.22 
57.31 
47.62 
34.89 
48.55 


Greek.  French. 


L75  ' 


8.91 


Ger- 


18.69 


3.68 

20.06 

1.53 

7.70 

1.09 

3.80 

0.53 

2.61 

1.99 

5.95 

24.89 
10.62 
5.58 
17.87 
16.11 


I 


5.01 
4.90 
4.56 
6.08 
6.40 
5.54 
2.73 
2.24 
2.08 

0.00 
1.00 
2.56 
0.09 
0.13 
2.72 
1.69 
2.68 
0.72 

2.90 
0.66 
1.15 
2.17 
1.21 
0.48 
1.23 
0.00 
0.00 

1.04 
0.23 
0.47 
0.43 
0.40 
0.21 
0.06 
1.16 
0.35 
0.00 
0.52 
0.35 

0.16 
0.00 
4.67 
0.39 
0.00 
1.65 
0.00 
0.00 
1.65 
0.00 
1.95 


81.86 
87.95 
24.  M 
41.48 
38.18 
19.35 
14.22 
8.84 
4.44 

0.00 
16.37 
7.40 
8.43 
1.88 
2.02 
10.29 
6.73 
Z.bi 

7.29 
0.69 
2.05 
0.17 
90.35 
a96 
4.73 
0.00 
0.00 

8.09 
0.79 
5.60 
S.72 
0.00 
5.14 
0.52 
3.91 
8.64 

aoo 

0.68 
0.59 

6.77 
3.04 
4.67 
5.45 
0.00 
10.07 
4.92 
0.00 
5.22 
0.00 
7.85 


5.42 
5.88 
7.37 
17.28 
22.74 
28.57 
31.81 
40.82 
22.84 

15.88 
82.89 
22.33 
10.42 
8.11 
0.27 
1.42 
1.21 
2.77 

13.66 
0.62 
4.11 
1.73 
0.00 
5.88 
7.81 
5.95 
0.00 

16.65 
17.70 
19.84 

19.60  t 
26.91 
24.38 
14.89  , 
13.81  = 
12.66 
10.08  ■ 
12.77  I 
14.48  1 

16.95 
8.35 

27.61  1 
6.42 
6.88 

27.19  I 
0.00 
9.86 

16.86 
7.89 

13.30 


Alge- 
bra. 


57.40 


Geom- 
etry. 


27.69 


51.45 
78.27 
73.00 
57.54 
M.90 


27.35 
28.50 
28.60 
27.38 
29.81 


1.79  : 


1.46  !    15.99 


1.72 
4.02  , 
3.45  I 
1.13  I 


3.06 


2.11 
1.71 
L23  ' 

1.14  1 
0.65  I 


I 


55.23 
47.78 
42.01 
43.42  , 
59.07  I 
49.00  I 
44.73 
67.55 
68.14 

81.73 
81.00 
34.61 
66.36 
66.87 
82.01 
85.92 
82.23 
70.17 

69.94 

75.80 

75.39 

80.97 

65.86 

75.14 

78.58  i 

69.04  I 

5L63 

59.88  r 

63.42  , 

52.75 

55.49  I 

43.23  I 

49.01 

56.92 

61.76 

57.13 

58.90 

67.37 

62.90 

69.66 

49.91  ' 

49.00  ' 

66.34  i 

68.48 

42.59 

81.09 

67.17  ! 

54.53 

76.37 

51.26 


29.18 
27.08 
25.61 
25.49 
28.52 
27.20 
27.22 
26.92 
29.48 

26.32 
56.47 
23.97 
25.25 
25.23 
13.89 
24.71 
26.68 
20.51 

25.46 
25.79 
90.76 
15.81 
86.56 
93.12 
21.73 
19.39 
17.65 

26.96 
30.12 
27.35 
21.49 
22.28 
32.12 
26.28 
28.11 
25.92 
27.23 
36.18 
28.40 

29.61 
20.87 
31.73 
23.54 
19.57 
17.12 
70.98 
20.65 
27.35 
27.50 
31.39 


0.64  ' 
1.54  ! 
0.25  ; 
1.22  I 
1.64 
2.36 
1.63 
2.06 
2.66 

0.15 
9.56 
4.72 
3.78 
L62 
0.63 
0.32 
4.53 
6.41 

6.71 
0.40 
4.68 
1.54 
2.01 
3.98 
2.61 
0.17 
0.00 

1.13 
1.11 
0.85 
1.14 
0.60 
0.60 
0.74 
3.07 
0.00 
0.25 
1.68 
0.71 

1.87 
0.00 
3.09 
6.42 
1.81 
2.76 
0.00 
0.46 
1.66 
1.65 
4.09 


15.05 
19.06 
19.86 
15.90 
14.48 


6.69  , 
4.57 

5.31  ' 
2.38  I 
3.48  1 
2.9A  , 
0.99 
2.14 
1.90 

0.29 
4.30 
0.00  ! 
0.15  , 
2.65  ! 
0.00  i 
1.58  . 
2.41 
2.10 

2.24  ' 
1.74  ' 

2.32  i 
1.76 
1.44  ' 
0.65 
0.00 
0.61 
a98 

2.76 
0.42 
1.29 
0.54 
0.04 
1.15 
1.21 
0.46 
0.00 
0.66 
0.86 
L21 

0.00 
3.23 
0.80 
2.33 
0.00 
0.00 
5.44 
8.71 
0.60 
0.94 
0.41 


16.28 
17.77 
13.66 
16.81 
24.76 
13.67 
11.14 
14.89 
19.54 

26.11 
23.05 
22.46 
22.96 
11.83 
14.17 
15.68 
17.76 
17.11 

15.70 
17.70 
16.42 
82.19 
24.35 
21.59 
11.19 
10.74 
16.34 

16.96 
16.15 
14.91 
14.97 
14.45 
15.06 
16.18 
13.88 
13.06 
13.07 
20.32 
18.26 

12.73 
11.95 
17.92 
15.95 
12.32 

9.02 
47.93 

7.06 
14.19 
15.83 
13.43 
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Table  11. — PuUie  hiffh  tekaoU — PtrceniageM  of  seamdartf  ttuderUM  pmrsuing  ceriain 

studies  in  190S-^. 


Per  cent  of  total  secondair  stadentv. 


State  or  Territory. 


0«ol-  '  Phyrf- 1  ^;      Rhet-  ^^^\    Hi* 


ture. 


Uait4?d  SUte« 6.77 

North  Atlantic  IMTiidon-...  7.72 

Sooth  Atlantic  DiviidoD ,  6.9S 

South  Central  Di>iffioa \  4.  K5 

North  Central  Division 6.16 

Western  Dlvlnion 8.41 

North  Atlantic  Dtvision: 

Maine 9.50 

New  Hampshire 11.09 

Vermont 5.04 

Matfitachusetts 10.21 

Rhode  Island 11.97 

Connecticut 9.62 

NewYork 6.7ft 

New  Jersey 9.H6 

Pennsylvania 6.67 

South  Atlantic  Dirlsioii: 

Delaware 9.93 

Maryland 5.68 

District  of  Columbia....  16.74 

Virpnia 8.37 

West  Virginia 6.H5 

North  Carolina 2.02 

South  Carolina 2.7'i 

(ieorgia 5.83 

Florida 10.90 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 7.31 

Tennesj*eo L43 

Alabama 4.22 

Misj^s^ppl 2.36 

Louisiana 11.64 

Texas 4.59 

Arkansaii 5.56 

Oklahoma 4.13 

InihanTerritor}' 1-63 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 5.66 

In<liana 6.10 

Illinois 5,62 

Michigan ,  9.31 

Wi»oon«*In 3.56 

Minntwota 11.72 

Iowa 2.90 

Mi*ouri 6.91 

North  Dakota 3.09 

South  Dakota 3. 65 

Nebraska 7.83 

Kansa!< 5.11 

We«torn  Division: 

Mtmtana... 5.21 

Wyoming 4.93 

Colorado 11.20 

NewMt'xicD 7.98 

Arizona 6.07 

Utah 6.12 

Nevada 47.15 

Iduho 3.60 

Washhigton '  4.17 

Oregon i  8.00 

California '  9.02 


I 


21.78.      2.62;    22.67'      1.49       46.39       49.00  ^    39.64 


14.44 
32.15 
31.03 
24.02 
22.79 


8.58  i 
1.36 
4.12 
L69 
2.39  , 


21.93 
29.92 
39.25  '■ 
21.85 

8.24 


O.&t 
2,05 
8.63 
1,59 
0.63 


46.96  ; 
41.64  I 
46.73 
46.50 
58.92 


56.38  , 
58.47  ; 
36.56  I 
42.85  1 
67.22  ' 


38.13 
54.60 
44.92 
36.48 
49.27 


15.40 
12.74 
18.16 
5.01 
11.69 
15.57  . 
11.88  ; 
16.46 
28,79 

33.79 
39.73 
13.71 
32.39 
23.74 

34.78  ; 
40.00 
30.45 
39.82 

2L78  ' 
21.53  • 
31.  (M 
30,99 
41.51 
36.35 
29.44  . 
18.07 
25.82 

25.79  ' 

22.38 
26.75 
19.  (M 
30.80 
8.15 
24.  t'6 
18.43 
15. 65 
86.  (i3  ; 
32.77 
29.38 

2.5.63  , 
21.25 
24.98  I 
3«.13 
30.43 
29.16 
35.23 
32.25  t 

35.80  I 
42.69  ' 
12.41 


6.07 

13.23 

5.25 

4.20 

4.51 

8.70 

2.07 

12.21 

L07 

3.43 

5.06 

4.31 

3.11 

28.59 

3.22 

22.63 

5.30 

81.15 

0.00 

47.14 

0.44 

28.64 

0.00 

0.00 

0.79 

28.01 

5.29 

28.27 

2.32 

36.97 

1.08 

35.45 

0.80 

38.96 

4-73 

38.91 

3.38  ' 
12.30 
5.37  ' 
3.78  i 
3.69 
2.20 
4.79 
2.81 
0.98 

2.39 
1.02 
0.85 
2.01 
0.57 
1.48 
1.61 
1,20 
2.74 
5.37 
1.73 
3.77 

3.31 
5.69 
4.:« 
2.72 
0.00 
4.34 
0.00 
5.80 
4.74 
4.63 
0.11 


I 


40.97 

44.84 
50.93 
«.  19 
40.37 
36.71 
39.71 
14.71 
28.76 

I 

26.96  ■ 
9.69 
31.60 
16.88 
21.68 
11.85 
23.01 
20.27 
23.  IH 
20, 24 
25.  m 
21.08 

12.89 
18.79 

6.96 
23.  a5 

8.70 
11.39 
62.59  ' 
21.58 
16.40  , 
17.21  I 

1.20 


1.61 
0.70 
2. 76 
0.11 
0.36 
0.60 
1.25 
0.39 
1.34 

1.52 
2.20 
0.00 
2.12 
2.48 
0.50 
1.66 
1.81 
9.13 

5.48 
1.99 
3.62 
3.13 
3.35 
3.84 
0.89 
6.55 
0.00 

1.39 
1.70 
0.89 
1.19 
6.10 
0.07 
0.47 
2.11 
1.10 
0.15 
0.04 
3.18 

0.36 
0.00 
2.43  , 
1.36  ' 

0.00 ; 

3.23  ' 

0.00 

0.00 

0.44 

0.19 

0.00 


I 


45.21 
49.52 
40.33 
62.87 
60.42 
66.75 
44.14 
59.44 


28.21 
45.58 
32,99 
37.61 
39.28 
38.86 
37.48 
49.48 
64.16  , 

56.18 

5B;70 
39.15 
47.21 
44.77 
33.25 
58.68 
34.64 

il.frl 
63.00 
50.97 
37.70 
28.25 
54.20 
42.16 
46.22 
46.26 
31.87 
48.83 
42.21  . 

55.23 

29.60 

52.35 

33.66 

67.39 

47.86 

88.68 

41.53  : 

41.02 

47.63  ; 

60.98 


46.68 

66.41 

84.64  : 

72.81 

84.78 

76.99 

48.87 

59.17 

51.90 

24.08 
84,63 
94.84  I 
58.89 
26.78 
71.08  , 
46.91  ! 
48.75 
45.17 

41.98 
88.10 
81.75 
43.96 
46.38 
32.97 
42.98 
88.96 
16.01 

47.58 
62.14 
55.96 
24.60 
31.63 
26.77 
35.92 
43.85 
52.49 
30.78 
48.20 
31.53 

42.62 
40.99 
60.72 
29.96 
91.67 
50.10 
99.48 
82.37 
56. 46 
42.69 
88.66 


44.98 
49.03 
30.99 
44.39 
43.39 
47.08 
29.67 
45.39 
39.48 

58.88 
61.81 
59.28 
47.64 
52.  W 
64.70 
50.48 
54.22 
56.12 

42.82 
87.57 
39.35 
46.46 
62.41 
48.46 
41.08 
25.18 
27.12 

32.00 
44.86 
34.40 
40.89 
33.93 
40.64 
32.53 
43.64 
28.31 
36.18 
36.-21 
28.72 

60.80 
44.21 
61.92 
40.86 
45.29 
34.30 
86.01 
48.62 
84.80 
66.02 
46.80 


Civica. 


18.76 


16.90 
2B.d9 
80.51 
19.38 
14.00 


17.43 
7.72 
17.72 
9.40 
11.13 
11.08 
18.78 
14.64 
29.63 

28.94 
0.27 
16.10 
23.91 
14.01 
26.68 
Id.  87 
41.68 

26.81 
25.72 
24.77 
44.71 
26.62 
31.  T7 
33.01 
27.88 
47.39 

22.83 
15.19 
13.48 
18.48 
17.48 
12.01 
22.69 
16.14 
16.40 
37.87 
32.62 
26.19 

10.89 
21.82 
13.07 
26.46 
14.13 
10.78 
48.62 
28.07 
11.66 
20.68 
13.08 
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TAByuB  l2,^SUUMc9  <^jmbUc  high  schools  m  eitie*  of  8,000  popuLatioH  and  over,  1903-4^ 


State  or  Terrilotj-. ' 

Schools. 

Secondary  instructors. 
Male.    =  Female.  I    Total.    . 

Secondary  students. 

Male.    ! 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States 

794 

4,335' 

6,309  : 

10»644 

123^743  , 

173,506 

297.349 

NorA  Atlantic  IMviBion. . .  ^ . . 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Central  Wvision 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

303 
65 
% 

279 
51 

1,888 

259 

1,608 

332 

2,880  , 
373  . 
313 

2,273 
440  ; 

4,768 
621 
602 

3.881 
7T2 

56,131 
5.714  i 
5,949 

46,©t8; 

73.000 
10,168 
11,080 
65,348 
13,960 

129,131 
15,882 
16,979 

llt,36« 
23.891 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

11 
9 
3 
86 
11 
19 
69 
29 
66 

2 
10 
7 
14 
6 
6 
6 
9 

18 
12 
9 
6 
6 
33 
8 
4 

S2  t 

28 : 
11 

668: 

65 

86  , 
640  1 
148  ■ 

320 ; 

lOtI 

63 

78 

31 

15 

14; 

14 
8 

61 
20  ; 

'I 

21 
100 

20 

16 ; 

74  1 
49  1 
19  ' 

791  i 
81 

1T7 
1,035  ' 

244  1 

410 

59 
110  i 
62  : 

1« 
19 
21 
50 
U  ' 
t 
72  , 
41 
31 
13  . 
39  , 
114  1 
22 
11 

106  ' 

77 

30 

1,34» 

14ft 

263 

1,675 

892 

730 

32 
122 
188 
93 
34 
33 
36 
&I 
19 

133 

61 
46 

19 

60 

214 

42 
27 

1.269 

862 

300 

15,206 

1,465 ; 

2,930  ' 

22,008 
3,898  1 
8>19» 

323 
1,364 
1,477 
954 
81J* 
373 
346 
437 
122 

1,462 
650 
434 
161 
*I2 

2.277 
421 
312 

1,644 

1,222 

42:J 

17,873 
1,927 
8,492 

27.528 
5,588 

13,313 

47$ 

2,1-29 

2,227 

1,937 

596 

680 

5t7 

1,323 

856 

2,220 
1,31H 
949 
310 
828 
4,087 
861 
457 

2, 913 

New  Hampshirff . . . . . » 

2,084 

Vermont .'. 

723 

Massacbuf>etts 

33,078 

Khode  Island 

8,392 

Connecticut 

6,422 

New  York 

40,531 

New  Jersev 

9,476 

Pennsylvania 

21,612 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

796 
8.496 

District  of  Columbia 

VifKiaia 

West  \'tt^nia 

3,704 

2,891 

914 

North  Carolina 

953 

South  Carolina 

893 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  DivUon:  • 

Kentncky 

Tennessee, 

1,760 

478 

8,682 

1,868 

Alaharaa 

1,:?83 

Mississippi 

461 

Louisiana 

1,170 

Texas  

6,364 

Arkansas 

1,282 

OklAl^om^              

769 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

55 

37 

49 

32 

30 

15 

22 

21 

2 

1 

8 

12 

4 

1 
19 

316 
lh7 

362  , 

151 ; 

126 
97  1 
96  , 

'1; 

1 ! 

29 

«i 

15 
1 

74  j 

394 
201 
403 
306 
207 
184  i 
194  1 
203 

78 
84  . 
1 
31  ' 
4 
92 

710 
388 
7<;6 
457 

33:^ 

281 
290 
396 
19 
8 
107 
127 

46 

5 

166 

9^241 
4,623 
8.678 
5,287 
3.630 
3,639 
3,158 
4,403 
173  , 
HI 
1.262 
1,8L} 

417 

58 

1,636 

11,602 
6.393 

13,153 
7,321 
4,817 
5,147 
4,726 
7,061 
237 
189 
1,903 
2,8U9 

740 

76 

2,4M1 

20,843 

Indiana  » 

U,0i6 

Illinois 

21,831 

Michif^n 

12.608 

Wiscomdn 

8,447 

Minmesota 

8,786 

Iowa ^ 

7,884 

Missouri 

11,454 

North  Dakota 

410 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

300 
8.165 

Kansas 

4,622 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1, 157 

Wvoming »., 

134 

Colorado 

4,116 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

Utah 

3 

19 

1 

25 

44 

465 

731 

1,196 

Nevada    .  »            

Idaho  

1 
8 
2 
22 

6 

60 
9 

7ji 
19 

19 
134 

28 
339 

112  , 
1,607  ' 

407 
5,230 

163 
2,446 

713 
6,581 

275 

Washington 

4,062 

Orefcoo - 

1,150 

California , 

11, 8U 
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Table  13. — 8UUiMic$  of  public  high  schodU  otUnde  of  cUies  of  8,000  population  and  over^ 

190S-4, 


Bute  or  Territory. 


Schools. 


Secondary  iostructoxB. 


Secondary  atndents. 


Male.    !  Female.  '    Total. 


Male.    '  Female. '    Total. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Diyision 
South  Atlantic  Division 
Sooth  (Antral  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Masmchusettfl , 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

FlorftU , 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Minissippt 

Louisiana , 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

WiJ«consin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas , 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho  

Washington , 

Oregon , 

California 


6,436 


8.490    7,626  >   16.116 


I 
142.296   196,263  '   338,569 


1,832 

1,579 

442 

574 

675 

916 

8,616 

4,854 

871 

567 

2,261  I 
323 
552 

8,912 
578 


3,»tO 
897 
1,468 
8,766 
1.145 


32,559 
7,910 
13,815 
79,092 
8,920 


45,320 

9,836 

18,373 

109.894 

12.840 


157 

162 

153 

815 

8,049 

3,927 

48 

56 

72 

127 

985 

1,218 

64 

60 

98 

153 

1,381 

1,886 

163 

193 

415 

608 

5,232 

7,016 

9 

12 

16 

28 

208 

309 

58 

66 

101 

156 

1,174 

1,685 

847 

425 

911 

1,336 

U,168 

15,914 

n 

81 

171 

252 

1.626 

2,307 

413 

536 

829 

865 

7.741 

11,058 

13 

18 

13 

26 

232 

851 

50 

69 

43 

112 

924 

579 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

52 

85 

87 

800 

887 

84 

55 

80 

85 

569 

859 

83 

89 

41 

80 

828 

1,232 

92 

120 

61 

181 

1.685 

1,962 

127 

167 

72 

239 

2,863 

2,961 

43 

59 

28 

87 

609 

1.005 

61 

71 

62 

133 

1.194 

1.639 

80 

92 

60 

162 

1.418 

1.901 

67 

98 

43 

186 

1.425 

1,718 

98 

109 

95 

204 

1,624 

2,071 

39 

50 

44 

94 

789 

1,023 

267 

404 

185 

589 

5,986 

8,076 

46 

58 

85 

93 

838 

1,134 

17 

31 

20 

61 

450 

606 

5 

8 

8 

16 

91 

215 

723 

1,006 

457 

1,463 

13, 757 

17,611 

515 

804 

314 

1,118 

9,742 

12,022 

847 

519 

536 

1,065 

9,465 

13,877 

837 

420 

483 

903 

7,851 

11,034 

196 

266 

862 

628 

5,803 

8,124 

140 

185 

806 

491 

8,702 

5,750 

823 

892 

612 

1,004 

9,551 

13,482 

288 

897 

235 

632 

6,108 

8,680 

37 

45 

49 

94 

615 

981 

88 

101 

78 

179 

1,463 

2,194 

846 

869 

242 

611 

5,170 

8.040 

276 

350 

238 

588 

5,875 

8,699 

21 

28 

41 

69 

608 

848 

10 

16 

6 

22 

160 

233 

45 

86 

84 

170 

1,448 

2,081 

9 

20 

18 

38 

244 

270 

4 

8 

6 

14 

105 

.  171 

8 

13 

12 

25 

133 

190 

9 

11 

8 

19 

139 

247 

12 

19 

11 

30 

269 

828 

78 

88 

78 

166 

1,149 

1,657 

66 

78 

38 

116 

1,044 

1,432 

114 

200 

276 

476 

3,731 

6,888 

77,879 
17,746 
82,188 
188,986 
21,760 


6,976 
2,208 
3,267 

12,248 

617 

2.859 

27,077 
8,933 

18,799 

588 

1,603 
0 
1,687 
1,428 
2.060 
3,647 
5,324 
1,614 

2,833 
8,319 
8,148 
8,696 
1,812 
14,062 
1,972 
1,046 
306 

81,268 

21,764 

22,842 

18,886 

13,927 

9,452 

23,083 

14,788 

1,596 

8,647 

13,210 

14,574 

1,356 

893 

8,529 

514 

276 

823 

886 

687 

2,806 

2,476 

9,114 
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Tablb  14. — DaU  of  edablifhment  of  high  schools,  average  number  of  teachers  to  a  public 
high  school,  students  to  a  teacher,  and  students  to  a  school  in  cities  and  outside  of  cities  of 
8,000  population,  1903-4- 


Num- 
ber of 
schools 

date  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Num- 
ber es- 
tab- 
lished 
prior 

to 
1891. 

Average 
teachers  to  a 
high  school. 

Average 

students  to  a 

teacher. 

Average 
students  to  a 
high  school. 

State  or  Territory. 

In  cities 
of  8,000 
popula- 
tion and 
over. 

In 

schools 

not  in 

cities  of 

8,000and 

over. 

In  cities 
of  8.000 
popula- 
tion and 
over. 

In 

schools 

not  in 

cities  of 

8,000and 

over. 

In  cities 
of  8,000 
popula- 
tion and 
over. 

In 

schools 

not  in 

cities  of 

8,000  and 

over. 

United  States 

5,652 

3,185 

18.4 

2.5 

27.9 

21.0 

874.4 

62.6 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Centra!  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 

1,264 
877 
599 

8,ftS 
879 

709 

188 

804 

1,885 

99 

15.7 
9.6 
6.3 
18.9 
15.1 

2.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
8.1 

27.1 
25.6 
28.2 
28.7 
30.9- 

20.3 
19.8 
21.9 
21.6 
19.0 

426.2 
244.3 
176.9 
899.2 
468.5 

56.5 
40.1 
47.7 
52.8 
58.7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

106 
87 
49 

177 
18 
62 

874 
71 

870 

18 
45 
7 
45 
80 
82 
62 
100 
43 

71 
74 
51 
71 
86 
236 
89 
17 
4 

616 
447 
314 
231 
190 
137 
280 
253 
29 
69 
271 
246 

20 
9 
51 
8 
4 
11 
5 
11 
69 
59 
132 

69 
80 
84 

145 
11 
44 

167 
44 

175 

9 
22 

5 
25 
16 
10 
83 
50 
IS 

46 

43 

27 

40 

9 

112 

23 

3 

1 

871 

198 

248 

183 

131 

63 

196 

131 

11 

81 

164 

158 

2 

7 

28 

3 

2 

4 
3 

15 
9 

26 

9.6 
8.6 
10.0 
15.7 
18.8 
18.8 
24.8 
18.5 
U.l 

16.0 
12.2 
26.9 
6.6 
6.7 
5.5 
6.0 
7.1 
8.8 

7.4 
5.1 
6.1 
8.2 
10.0 
6.5 
5.8 
6.8 
0.0 

12.9 
10.5 
15.6 
14.3 
U.l 
18.7 
18.2 
18.9 
9.5 
8.0 
85.7 
10.6 

11.5 
5.0 
16.6 
0.0 
0.0 
14.7 
0.0 
10.0 
16.8 
14.0 
15.4 

2.0 
2.6 
2.4 
8.7 
8.1 
2.7 
3.9 
8.5 
2.1 

2.0 
2.2 
0.0 
1.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
1.9 
2.0 

2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
8.0 
8.2 

2.0 
2.2 
3.0 
2.7 
8.2 
3.5 
3.1 
2.2 
2.5 
2.0 
1.8 
2.1 

8.3 
2.2 
8.8 
4.2 
3.5 
8.1 
2.1 
2.5 
2.3 
1.8 
4.2 

27.5 
27.1 
24.1 
24.5 
23.2 
24.4 
29.6 
24.2 
29.5 

24.9 
28.6 
19.7 
81.1 
26.9 
28.9 
24.8 
27.5 
25.2 

27.7 
80.6 
80.1 
24.3 
19.5 
29.7 
80.5 
28.5 
0.0 

29.4 
28.4 
28.5 
27.6 
25.4 
31.3 
27.2 
28.9 
21.6 
37.5 
29.6 
36.4 

25.2 
26.8 
24.8 
0.0 
0.0 
27.2 
0.0 
27.5 
80.2 
41.1 
34.8 

22,1 
17.8 
21.4 
20.1 
18.5 
18.3 
20.3 
15.6 
2L7 

22.4 
13.4 
0.0 
19.4 
16.8 
25.8 
19.6 
22.3 
18.6 

21.3 
21.8 
23.1 
18.1 
19.8 
23.9 
21.2 
20.5 
19.1 

21.4 
19.5 
21.7 
20.9 
22.2 
19.3 
22.9 
23.4 
17.0 
20.4 
21.6 
24.8 

19.7 
17.9 
20.8 
13.5 
19.7 
12.9 
20.3 
19.6 
16.9 
21.3 
19.1 

264.8 
231.6 
241.0 
384.6 
308.4 
338.0 
717.8 
826.8 
825.9 

898.0 
849.8 
529.1 
206.5 
152.3 
158.8 
148.8 
195.6 
95.6 

204.6 
155.7 
158.7 
76.8 
195.0 
192.8 
160.3 
192.3 
0.0 

879.0 
297.7 
445.5 
894.0 
281.6 
585.7 
358.4 
545.4 
205.0 
300.0 
1,065.0 
385.2 

289.3 

134.0 

411.6 

0.0 

0.0 

898.7 

0.0 

275.0 

506.5 

575.0 

536.9 

44.4 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

45.9 
51.0 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

76.1 
57.4 
49.3 

New  York 

78.0 

New  Jersey 

53.9 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

45.5 
44.8 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 
Viivinia 

80.1 
0.0 
88.7 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GeorBria 

42.0 
62.4 
88.6 
41.9 

Florida 

37.5 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

46.4 

Tennessee 

41.5 

Alabama 

46.9 

Miasinippi 

89.7 

Louisiana 

46.5 

Texas 

62.7 

Arkansas 

42.9 

Oklahoma 

61.5 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

61.2 
43.2 

Indiana 

42.3 

niinois 

65.8 

Michigan 

56.0 

Wisconsin 

71.1 

Minnesota 

67.5 

Iowa 

71.3 

Missouri     

51.3 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

NebmftkA 

43.1 
41.4 
38.2 

Kansas 

62.8 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

64.6 

Wyoming 

39.8 

Colorado 

78.4 

New  Mexico 

67.1 

Arizona 

69.0 

Utah 

40.4 

Nevada  

42.9 

Idaho 

48.9 

Washing^n 

88.4 

Oregon 

37.5 

Camomia 

79.9 
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Table  16. — Privai£  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  schools^  secondary  instructors, 
secondary  studentSj  and  elementary  pupils  in  1903-4' 


State  or  Territory. 


Secondary 
instructors. 


Secondary  stu- 
dents. 


I 


Colored  sec- 
ondary stu- 
dents, included 
in  preceding 
column. 


Elementary  pu- 
pils, including 
all  below  sec- 
ondary grades. 


I 


United  States. 


4,051 


5,5159,66661,59951,808 


103,407 


1,0941,382 


2,476  61,107  66,276 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  AUantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Bouth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 


Wyoming 

Colorado  .... 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington . 

Oregon 

California... 


589 
284 
293 
322 
118 


1,837 
648 
531 
743 
292 


2,3514,18821,658 
853!l,601|  8,381 


58 
129 


69 
26 
32 
24 
52 
23 
4 
5 

43 
24 
58 
15 
21 
28 
33 
64 
1 
6 
16 
13 

4 

1 
7 
2 
2 
12 


6631,194 

1,2341,977 

414     706 


51 
106 

44 
289 

46 
143 
489 
219 
460 

8 

128 

41 

144 

26 

182 

45 

73 

1 

110 
101 
50 
53 
31 
132 
35 
9 
10 

98 
54 

113 
39 
79 
93 
64 

134 
0 
13 
24 
32 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
90 


137 
166 
100 
710 
104 
331 
1,212 
442 
986 

17 

264 

149  190 


60 
56 
421 
58 
188 
723 
223 


9 
136 


191 
41 

154 
54 
89 
80 

190 
112 
58 
53 
66 
124 
42 
13 
5 

205 

118 

232 

75 

111 

83 

94 

181 

2 

21 

69 

43 

11 

6 

44 

3 

4 
39 


8 
18 
45 
128 


11 

44 

47 

206 


336 
67 

836 
99 

162 
31 

300 

213 

108 

106 

97 

256 

77 

22 

15 


803 
172 
345 
114 
190 


8,831 
9.248 
3,481 


18,634 
7,927 
9,071 

12,063 
4,113 


1,176 
1,394 

719 
2,989 

379 
1.345 
4,519 
2,2?2 
6,866 

74 

266 
1,839 

633 
2,664 

539 

1,313 

74 

1,722 

1,962 

687 

917 

422 

2,076 

874 

74 

108 


977 
763 
1,247 
432 
718 
176l  1,239 
1581  1,012 
315i  1,649 


2 
84 
93 
75 

18 
6 

44 
4 

4 
129 


6 
178 
478 


17 
0 
7 

17 

1 

1,512 


180 

813 

835 

1,149 


40,292 
16,808 
17,902 
21,811 
7,594 


91   40 
628  781 
488 
78 
0 


1,249 

627 

791 

2.808 

890 

1.414 

5,876 

1,890 


990 

788 
1,646 

608 
1,792 

612 
1,273 

264 

1,740 
1,736 
770 
837 
751 
2,127 
932 
91 


1,353 

1,182 

2,324 

568 

737 

1,060 

1,217 

2,061 

30 

805 

549 

697 

142 
20 

290 

12 

44 

1,126 


2,425 
2,021 
1,510 
5,797 
769 
2,759 
9,895 
8,662 
11,454 

148 
2,079 
1.054 
8,485 
1,086 
4,446 
1,161 
2,686 

828 

8.462 
8,687 
1,457 
1,764 
1,173 
4,202 
1,806 
165 
196 

2,880 
1,935 
8,571 

990 
1,456 
2,289 
2,229 
3,710 
86 

483 
1,027 
1,266 

159 
20 

297 
29 
45 


0 

144 

125 

64 

32 

18 

62 

88 

29 

28 

122 

21 

0 

0 

6 
2 
5 
2 
0 
1 
2 
45 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


160 

381 

408 

1,585 


290 

694 

738 

2,684 


0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
8 
81 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

215 

0 

198 

98 

228 

47 

62 
49 
69 
66 
48 
191 
18 
0 
0 

19 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

53 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


131 

1,409 

791 

139 

6 


16,63916,074 
9,611112,797 

12.02513,885 
8,29714,656 
6,635  9,416 


0 
16 

2 
26 

0 
10 
74 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

478 

0 

842 

218 

292 

79 

70 

101 

102 

96 

76 

818 

84 

0 

0 

26 
2 
6 
2 
0 
1 
2 
98 
0 
0 
8 
.  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


78 

1,765 

166 

2,200 

496 

815 


117,883 


81,618 
22,406 
25.860 
22,962 
15,060 


1001 
654 

?90, 
2,l^i>9 

vm 


6,514  6,MFo 
1,043  l.^TI 
8,967   3,-1 


108 
1,021 

261 
2,026 

318 
2,684 

482 
2,311 

666 

2,650 
2,744 

725 
1,288 

977 
2,288 

960 
90 

813 

666 

653 

1,834 


928  1, 
295 


1,358 
994 
807 


1.1 -^^ 

■r-.: 

2,  .^-^^^ 

3,  ^;i'^ 
2,  -^^v.^ 

l.il^S 

1,  \-\ 

1,1 1  v. 


451 
104 
502 
211 

200 
60 

298 

208 
61 

720 


0|  166 
6|  493 
1  504 
0  2,926 


173 
2,419 

466 
4,409 

791 

1,281 

12,319 

2,617 

7,248 

225 
2,174 

898 
4,270 

771 
5,liS2 
1,106 
5.848 
1,974 

6,285 
6,279 
1,818 
2,782 
2,082 
5,406 
1,969 
214 
648 

2,16d 
2,191 
5,474 
2, 107 

519 
2,780 
2,669 
2,881 

180 

296 
1,202 

615 

710 
200 

1,028 
838 
270 

1,420 


243 
1,144 

914 
4,695 


408 
1,637 
1,418 
7,621 
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Table  17. — Private  high  tchooU  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  in  college 
preparatory  course,  number  of  graduates,  and  college  prepcuratory  students  in  graduating 
dais  in  1903-4, 


State  or  Territory. 


Secondary  students  preparing 
for  college. 


Claasical  coorse. 


Scientiflc 
courses. 


Graduates  in 
the  class  of  1904. 


College  pre- 
paratory stu- 
dents in  grad- 
uating class 
of  1901. 


United  States. 


7,7m  4, 889 


12,6837,2692,252 


North  Atlantic  Division.... 
South  Atlantic  Diyision.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvajiia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma ^ 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


8,792 
1,217 
1,382 
1,150 
303 


234 
596 

96 
982 

68 
220 
621 
819 
706 

2 
121 
46 
291 
62 
825 
108 
256 
6 

251 
388 

77 
228 
44 
184 
90 
14 
66 

106 

109 
90 
91 
41 

345 
85 

140 
0 
24 
16 

153 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 


,662 
921 
814 

,238 
254 


189{ 

45 

71 

258 

24 

134 

432 

135 

874 


tIt 


9,5215,914 


6,804 


12,2483,716 


1,6125.8289,753 


5,4M4,108 
2,138!  853 
2,146{  690 
2,388,1,254 
557  364 


725  4, 833  3,  Ul 
2441,097  856 
3431.03»  692 
824  2,0781, 
116  480^  255 


423 
641 
167 

1,190 
92 
854 

1,063 
454 


1141 
223 
140 
458 
22 
164 
921 
842 


145 

20 

201 

71 

178 

100 

196 

2 

140 
97 
69 

111 
89 

166 
90 
16 
46 

70 

158 

271 

128 

15 

25 

137 

218 

0 

15 

18 

183 

3 
0 

4 

0 

1 

11 


1,0801,224 

10   83 
266 

66 
492 
133 
503 
206 
452 
8 


391 
485 
136 
889 
133 
350 
180 
80 
102 

176 
267 
861 
219 
66 
870 

115 


216 
84 
197 

78 
189 
86 

!> 

163 
141 
96 
75 
27 
140 
43 
0 
6 

163 
48 
135 
149 
254 
91 
76 


72 
24 
46 
109 
6 
18 
187 
131 
183 

1 

28 
20 
13 
47 
43 
23 


858;  182) 

0,  0 

39  15 

84'  10 

836|  131 


10 

89 

83 

214 


20 

87 

14 

164 


3781  263 


49 

65 

78 

19 

3 

79 

41 

0 

9 

48 
78 

123 
50 
22 
60 
44 

180 
0 
12 

100 

117 

4 

0 
4 
0 
0 
14 


186) 
247 
186 
667 
27 
182 

1,058 
973 

1,407 

84 
244 

51 
210 
125 
232 

69 

189 

0 

212 
206 
173 

94 

30 
219 

84 
0 

16 

211 
126 
258 
199 
276 
141 
120 
862 
0 
27 
110 
248 


4 
0 
4 

0 

0 

26 


0 

51 

53 

342 


130,1, 


12,843 
846 
711 


6,964:2,297 
1,7021  477 
1,303  821 
4€8  2,598  498 
436       691     L"^ 


156 
219 
109 
480 
80 
230 
678 
296 
918 

11 


146  115 


SO 
247 

62 
197 

60 

121 

2 

107 
186 
82 
69 
38 


62 
85 
152 
146 


175 

94 

180 

488 

68 
176 
761 
226 
690 

15 


91 
190 

64 
154 

68 
137 

22 

85 
205 
74 
66 
63 


113  136 


63 
2 
2 

134  144 
126  164 
174 

66 

90 

112 

169 

148]  256 

0    0 

20   47 

40,   66 

43   51 


12 
24 
28 
106 


20 
41 
67 
184 


2,974  3.413 
768,1.961 
500,1,439 
867  2,271 
219^  679 


97 

159 

66 

889 

14 

406  170 

1,424  454 

622:  264 

1,608  694 

26  9 

261  96 

121  20 

437|  96 

1061  17 

851  119 

118j  30 


61 
96, 

14 
39 

72 
31 

1 
1 


69, 
73, 

58j 
46 
44! 
40 

45j 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 


82 
65 
85 
2921 


61 
22 
23 

llO 

7 

31 

189 
66 

178 

8 
34 
12 
40 
22 
66 
36 
75 

8 

19 
85 
12 
17 
0 
62 
40 
2 
2 

27 
87 
96 
14 
29 
35 
45 
45 
0 
13 
17 
Hi 

\ 

?■ 


148] 
181 

79 
499 

21 
201 
643 
330 
872 


17 
130 

32 
136 

39 
175 


27 

139 

0 

733 

77 
515 
301 
163j    159 
10        9 


8, 


80 

131 

25 

56 

6 

124 

71 

3 

3 

115 
106 
169 

ri 

75 
79 
85 
90 
0 
21 
28 
27 

7 
0 
11 
0 

1 
21 


]      "^1 


4  11 

8'  15 

6!  22 

53,  131 


• 

50 

132 

157 

38 

116 

1,619 

328 

973 


260 
40 
117 
182 
119 
450 
271 
0 

52 
348 
321 
100 
355 
357 

2S 

616 

0 

0 

69 
125 

0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
60 


0 
24 
115 
480 
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Tablb  18. — Private  high  $chools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certetin  studies  in  1903^4- 


State  or  Teirttory. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


II 


French. 


II 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
Sonth  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York* 

New  Jersey 

PennHylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  CoiamWa . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geoi]gria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missivvsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkannafl 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mlhsouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wcstom  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

ruh 

Nevada  

Idaho.. 

Wa^hing^on 

Oregon 

CaUfomi^ 


1,429 


23,866  22, 485<46, 801 


589 
252 
255 

292 
91 


653fe,  777  1,512,7, 289 


9659,490 


16,29625,786 


11,147;  8,70619,858 
4,168  3,696  7,864 
8,863^  8,546^  7,408 
3,835  5,188'  9.023 
853   1, 300-,  2, 153 


4946,924 
1481,177 


2983,121  607  8,628 

112     869i  399,1,2681  ...,.,... 

98     656'  839l  .996i  100^    594 

114  1,007  1811,188  158     466 

81     124]  86     210  65^    839 


30 

23 
18 
85 
12 
52 
150 

5: 

1121 


522 

835 

292* 

1,949, 

2891 

1,0111 

1,992 

1,256 

2,972 


3  42' 

33  462, 

20*  117! 

54  1, 


13 
64 
17 
43 
5 

60 
52 
25 
27 
21 
40 

4 

40 
19 
5(5 
151 
18 
26 
29 
5H 

i 

4 

1 
6 
1 
2 


266 
1,081 

417 
706; 


707 

,0691 

371' 

3061 

180 

755 

401 

33 

44 

J 

327 
621 
218 
390 
580' 
225, 
538 
6 
46 
125 
181 

10 
0, 
6 
0 
1 
1071 


306 
1,449 

185 

667i 
2,295; 

874 
2,042^ 

65| 
603' 
346 
579! 
333 
768 

3oa 

"j 

749^ 

625, 
271 ' 
309 
356 
648 
497 
48 
42 


1,052 
1,193 

698 
3,398 

474 
1,708 
4,287 
2,129 
5,014 

107 
1,065 

463 
1,648 

599 
1.W9 

717 

1,341 

75 

1,456 

1, 

6i2 

612 

536 

1,403 

898 

81 

86 


662  1,240 

612  939 

1,018  1,639 

312  530 

218"  608 

421  1,0(M 

434  659 

868  1,406 

30  36 

88  134 

28a  405 

242  423 


64 
11 
80 
4 
11 
112 


2'  27; 

Zl  71 

9I  185; 

60|  446' 


87 

77 

180 

?24 


74 
11 
86 
4 

12 
219 


8,94015,864 
2,4811  8,658 
l,28St  1.877 
2,671  3,127 
921    1.260 


93 
206 

69* 
672| 
130 
320 
6-25 
359 


64     65T    lO&f 


8 
75 
24 

99 
235' 
225 

44 

lec 
4 


22  131 

25  251 

10.  36 

10  42 

6[  25| 

16;  107 

7  58; 

2 

0 


I 
62^    1551 


27 
23 
106 


288 

821 

777' 

144; 

29|    849: 


62 


6871 


80     439 


307' 

18 

128 

SOj 

121     lOli 

13     179; 

T      54 

20     13T 

0 

9 

26 

18, 


21- 
6 
6, 


762 


122 
185 
60 


34!     171 

01        0' 
11' 
13 

9       27 


118 

865 

I.ITW 


1  5 

2  1, 
8  29 

19,  7^ 


5t 
116 

28' 

17|    116; 

196'  481 ' 

52  277; 

2ft  72* 

m.  219 

Oj  4 

42  its' 

78  829' 

17  53! 

16  5h! 
117  142: 

31  138 

32;  90- 

6'  12, 

Oi  0 
I 

I3I  820 

17  85 
41  169 
10,  40 


29  280 
23  632 
191  215 
82-1,680 
13|  418 
481  428 
1441,666 
63  653 
831,068 

d      65 
28     241 
19-,    158 
272 
127 
126 
99 
99 
0 


444.      724 

278'  910 
287;      502 

1,698  8,173 
2641  677 
7181  1,141 

2,796  4,461 
810?  1,463 

1,760'  2,813 


i 

14 
4 


110 

81 

146 

46 

181    167 

17       85 

51        8 

1         1 

1         0 


89^ 


1 
O 
1 

I 

11 


41 

191  20 

8|  87 

62j  181 


81 
68 
45 
65 
86 
81 
20 
52 
0 
0 
0 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
84 


J 
87i 

727 

4901 

8361 

1801 

8381 

97 
262i 

19' 

242 
90| 
16? 
19 
616: 
180: 
119^ 
8! 

^\ 

626 
200; 

6671 
225 
13«f 
178, 

72 

506 

01 

22i 
104! 

87; 

29! 


1 

85; 


15 

41 

64 

091 


92 
968 
648 
608 
307 
459 
196 
361 

19 

852 
171 
308 
66 
683 
166 
127 
4 
2 

606 
258 
712 
290 
172 
259 

92 

557 

0 

22 
101 

55 

20 
0 
4 

0 

1 
119 


15 
46 
98 
957 
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Xablb  19. — Private  high  $ehooh  and  academUi — Number  of  $ec<mdarp  students  pursuing 

ceriain  studies  in  1903-4- 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soatli  Central  Dlrision  . . 
North  Central  Diriaion . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Vir^ia 

West  Virginia 

North  Caroli  na , 

South  Carolina , 

GeoTvia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misiissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Divfadon: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Col<Mado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

ruh 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Wa^ington.. 

Oregon 

CalOomia.... 


German. 


11 


96^,11,07818,36321,4111 


Algebra. 


2  • 

1! 


Geometry. 


II 


4d&  €,577|  5,273lll,8a0, 
123,  1,052^  1,004  2,066 
109i  758^  625  1.383, 
243.  2,350]  2.956  5,306; 
57       3U!      505       ^61 


,  505  27, 723-22, 998  50, 721,1, 880jl6, 613 10, 161 25, 774 

-ITT-TZTI- 


&5413,00»  8. 372  21. 375. 
267,  5,034  4,031  9.065^ 
272  4,447,  4,101.  8,548' 
304  3,80&  4,861  8,666 
108.  1.434   1,633,  3,067, 


628,  8,264  4,06512,329 
225j  2,272  1.44i;  3,713 
245'  1,982  l,673i  3^656 
286;  2,268  2,280i  4,548 
96       827,      702.  1,529 


J 

57 

77 

IW 

lilt 
29       605       673,  1,278 

«l 

338! 

ill'      749 

13, 

217| 

104 

321 

26;      ^16-      297   1,143 
19!      229,      266i      495 

24; 

740^ 

159i      899 

n 

M 

86 

140 

19 

148 

152.      300 

68' 

787 

806 

1,590 

85   1,958-  1,0831  3,041 

78 

1,800 

6'>7   1,957 

9 

42 

94 

136 

13       252       1M'      386 

12; 

133 

61'       194 

46 

432' 

414 

946 

51'      931       474,  1,405 

47 

560, 

245;      805 

137; 

1,706 

1,438 

3,144 

159  2,526  2,256  4,782 

153 

1,798, 

1,108  2,906 

50  1,099 
106i  2, 188: 


2, 
31! 

17| 
34 

8 

e! 

9, 

1. 


20 

11. 

4 


15 

48 
12 

18 
24 
24; 

4ll 

i; 

4, 

121 

"! 

0 
0, 
4 
0 
0 
9 


I     'J 


1,767; 

1,560   3,772 


22 
395 
68 
202 
189 
97 
41' 
38 
0. 

308 

120 

36 

9 

8 

220, 

40 

15 

2 

«a' 

100, 

456 

75 

268 

299 

IW 

3» 

0. 

14 

48 

141 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 


27 

895^ 
111 
122 
185, 

103 
18* 

29| 

"I 

209, 
46 
43 
6 

35; 


49 
790: 
179] 
324' 
374; 
200, 
59I 
67 

"1 

517 
166 
79 
15! 
43: 


66:  1,714. 
116,  3,942 
I 

3  69 
37,  625 
20,  231 
59  1,139< 
13  404 
68  1,323 
17|  319 
41'      910 

6         14 


796:  2,510 
2,393;  6,335 


52       996, 
114   2,251. 

I  i 


415  1,411 
857;  3,108 


243,      463 

25^        65| 


3 


60 

56, 
26, 

31, 

23 
46 
23 
4' 
4. 


i   .,1   J 


914 
259|  859 
562  1,008 
119^  194; 
163^  431, 
534       833' 


178| 
374 

^ 

123; 

150 

0 
0 
39 
0 
0 


282 

758i 

15| 

47 

171 

294 

0! 

0' 

39, 

0; 

Oi 
121 


55' 
15 
19, 
28, 
30. 

11 

5 

14! 
12| 

4 

1 
6' 
1' 
2' 
12 


907 
967; 
402 
&45 
200 
925 
430> 

47 

613 
282 
396 
279 

295 
668 
2*59 
834 
0 
30 
169 
151 

15' 
0 
7 
0 
0 


68 

137 

2 

27; 

17 

44 

631 

1,256 

34 

382, 

252, 

634 

369 

600 

18 

172, 

147, 

319 

624 

1,663 

52, 

572 

229; 

801 

306 

709 

12. 

333 

225; 

558 

908 

2,231 

47 

315! 

169, 

484 

324 

&43 

14 

93 

116} 

209 

806 

1,716 

42 

374 

2^ 

641 

96 

110 

\ 

\ 

19- 

1 

23 

812 

1.719; 

m' 

318' 

256^ 

674 

646 

1,603 

64i 

483; 

375, 

858 

464 

866 

23' 

206; 

169; 

375 

388 

933 

26 

IS 

101. 

367 

318 

518 

20 

169j 

249 

909 

1,834, 

44 

493 

464 

967 

474 

904 

17| 

106. 

123| 
IT 

229 

41 

78 

4! 

U 

22 

46 

93 

j 

9t 

"^1 

24 

639 

1,052 

4ll 

382| 

268' 

640 

429 

711 

19 

174 

217 

391 

94S 

1,340 

54; 

270, 

472! 

742 

327 

606, 

12 

15^ 

94 

249 

218, 

513 

18 

171, 

121 

292 

87? 

945 

27 

339, 

223 

562 

627 

816 

25 

179 

204 

3.S3 

1,017 

1,^51 

57 

355 

413. 

768 

20 

20 

1 

0, 

4 

4 

68 

98 

5 

20 

43) 

63 

205 

374 

15 

118 

151, 

269 

340       12       105,        80       186 


83 
20 
89 
6 
11 
302 


20 

96 

5 

11 

670 


4 

1 
6 
1 
2 
12 


6 
0 
0 

163 


30 
14 

52* 
0 
8 

81. 


45 

81' 

149, 

411  > 


4 

11 
9 

68 


1>4 
737, 


94  171 
116  202 
147  801 
756,  1,493" 


3; 

9* 

8 

51 


17, 

46^ 
49 
530 


37| 
621 
56, 

"1 


14 
52 
16 
8 
244 


M 


105 
902 
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Table  20. — PrivaU  high  schools  and  acadtmies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  190S-4, 


Trigonometry. 

Astronomy.          1 

Physics. 

State  or  Territory. 

*9 

i 

1 

3 

»  P 
1^ 

1 

*9 

1 

1 

1 

United  States 

565 

8,566 

1,697 

5,268 

476 

1,805 

8,631 

4.936 

1,129 

8,197 

7,658 

15.860 

North  Atiantic  Divirion 

Sooth  Atlantic  Dlviaion 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

212 
99 

122 
93 
39 

1,852 
723 
458 
377 
166 

824 
442 

106 

2,176 

1.165 

976 

685 

261 

152 
64 
86 

134 
40 

488 
261 
263 
246 
47 

1,229 
606 
619 
884 
293 

1,717 
867 
882 

1,130 
340 

411 
179 
204 
248 

87 

8,769 
1,246 
1,856 
1.819 
507 

2.627 
1.226 
1.429 
1,791 
681 

6,896 
2.471 
2.786 
8,110 
1,068 

North  AUantic  Divirion: 
Maine 

5 
10 

6 
22 

5 
23 
58 
26 
57 

2 
19 
11 
27 

7 
12 

7 
13 

1 

29 

20 

15 

12 

7 

25 

9 

2 

3 

13 
9 

17 
5 
5 
7 
8 

28 
0 
1 
I 
4 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

6 
123 

83 
217 

26 
110 
477 
277 
588 

7 
134 
77 
136 
257 
39 
28 
45 
0 

85 
72 
83 
75 
25 
95 
57 
7 
9 

80 
70 
29 
84 
20 
27 
1 

75 

0 

4 

4 

83 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23 

it 

1 
8 
6 

40 

80 

81 

137 

0 
88 
28 
87 
188 
57 
86 
57 
1 

90 
77 
54 
29 
76 
133 
89 
5 
15 

12 

66 

71 

4 

8 
19 

9 
92 

0 

6 

0 

22 

1 
C 

2 

C 

0 

c 

12 
188 

84 
225 

82 
150 
507 
858 
720 

7 

172 

105 

173 

445 

96 

64 

102 

1 

175 

149 

87 

104 

101 

228 

96 

12 

24 

92 
135 

100 
38 
28 
46 
10 

167 
0 
10 

;      4 

65 

3 
0 
2 

0 

'       u 

23 

14 

6 

9 

24 

5 

13 

42 

11 

28 

U 
7 

12 
14 

8 
9 
4 
6 

4 

16 

12 

11 

12 

11 

16 

5 

1 

2 

24 
10 
27 

■ 

16 

28 

3 
4 

8 

2 
1 
4 

1 

2 

52 
44 

41 
60 

117 
12 
79 

0 
0 
13 
63 
84 
95 
0 
6 
0 

43 
40 
68 
46 

4 
45 
16 

0 

1 

48 

18 

84 

6 

4 

8 

80 

81 

0 

11 

I 

56 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

160 
41 
56 
177 
89 
104 
839 
102 
221 

0 

66 

164 

124 

76 

121 
74 
60 
35 
149 
151 
23 
1 
6 

109 

21 

18 

69 

109 

226 

0 

25 

9 

66 

24 
4 

17 
2 
2 
6 

202 

85 

97 

227 

44 

192 

466 

114 

800 

«? 

167 
187 

185 
32 

164 
114 

128 

81 

153 

196 

39 

1 

6 

157 

102 

192 

26 

22 

77 

139 

257 

0 

36 

10 

... 

'        24 
4 
19 
2 
2 

1          8 

28 
20 
15 
68 
11 
82 
119 
86 
87 

2 
27 
16 
46 
12 
35 
11 
26 

4 

89 
36 
23 
28 
20 
40 
14 
4 
0 

28 
17 
46 
13 
18 
23 
26 
48 
1 
5 
11 
12 

1 

0 

1 

to 

194 
208 
139 
642 
73 
190 
735 
428 
1,165 

22 
150 

60 
890 
124 
310 

44 

146 

0 

196 
151 
147 
803 

87 
813 
127 

32 
0 

145 

110 

138 

98 

133 

163 

144 

243 

0 

19 

43 

7 
0 
0 
1          0 
0 

1     ^ 

212 
162 
108 
862 
84 
166 
842 
199 
662 

5 
140 
144 
281 
134 
196 

80 
228 

17 

198 
187 
172 
190 
186 
824 
162 
20 
0 

141 

177 

810 

101 

89 

139 

225 

1      420 

2 

83 
73 
81 
1 

26 
10 
86 
0 

;      4 

1        67 

406 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

855 
247 

MasMUihusetts 

1,004 
107 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

856 

New  York 

1,677 
627 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

1,717 
27 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

290 

District  of  Columbia .... 
Viivinia 

204 
671 

West  Virginia 

258 

North  Carolina 

606 

South  Carolina 

124 

Qeor{[ia 

374 

Florida 

17 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

394 

Tennessee 

838 

Alabama 

819 

Mississippi 

493 

Louisiana 

273 

Texas 

637 

279 

Oklahoma 

52 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0 
286 

Indiana 

287 

Illinois 

448 

Michigan 

199 

Wisconsin 

'm 

Minnesota 

302 

Iowa 

869 

Missouri 

663 

North  Dakota 

2 

South  Dakota 

52 

Nebraska 

116 

Kansas 

164 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

83 

Wyoming 

10 

Colorado     

86 

New  Mexico 

0 

Arizona 

4 

Utah 

164 

Nevada  

Idaho 

1 

3 
5 
26 

C 

It 
IS 
96 

I 

IC 
2C 

6': 

6 

26 
39 
169 

1 

4 

4 

20 

0 
10 

2 
80 

5 
36 
29 
169 

5 

46 

31 

1      199 

2 
11 

7 
46 

7 

66 
20 
810 

23 
68 

I        62 

1  ^ 

80 

Washington 

134 

Oregon 

72 

California 

605 
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Table  21. — PrivaU  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1903-4- 


Chemistry. 

Physical  geography. 

Geology. 

State  or  Territory. 

II 
1^ 

i 

1 

is 

6 

1 

& 

1 

is 

£ 

1 

United  States 

751 

4.787 

4,508 

9.295 

1.039 

9,130J  9,531 

18,661 

407 

1,759 

2,813 

4,672 

North  Atlantic  Division .... 
Booth  Atlantic  Division  .... 

South  Central  Di virion 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

29» 
114 
121 
161 
66 

2.527 
648 
549] 
769 
21M 

1,692 
741 
679 

1,059 
337 

4.219 
1,389 
1,228 
1,828 
631 

340"  2.961 
201i  1,997 
194|  1,794 
226   1.706 
78|      673 

2.806 
1,790 
1,795 
2,197 
913 

5.767 
3,787 
3,589 
3,902 
1,616 

93 
101 
34 

723 
184 
397 
320 
135 

274 

1,609 

681 

1,187 

Z 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Maine 

23 
11 
14 
51 
10 
18 
91 
81 
50 

2 
20 
14 
31 

8 
21 

8 

1 

2 

1 

22 
11 
32 

8 
7 
11 
16 
37 
0 
o 

7 
8 

1 
0 
3 
0 

1 
7 

133 
151 

76 
401 

38 
130 
689 
413 
596 

:ll 

236 

89i 

130 

8 

55 

76 

9S 

30 

13» 

4» 

5 

0 

77 
58 
92 
41 
39 

112 
58 

128 

3 
82 

: 

0 
2 
0 
0 

86 

162 

66 

59 

293 

35 

91 

485 

156 

845 

95 
114 
120 
101 

22 
152 

11 

126 
68 
73 
26 
112 
226 
44 
2 
3 

127 

109 

190 

47 

45 

85 

102 

209 

0 

12 

60 

73 

20 
0 

16 
0 

4 
46 

295 
217 
135 
694 
73 
221 
1,074 
569 
941 

19 
241 
112 
850 
209 
231 

80 
186 

11 

231 
123 
149 
116 
142 
364 

1 

3 

204 
167 
282 
88 
84 
197 
160 
337 

rt 

142 
152 

20 
0 

18 

0 

4 

132 

24 
16 
16 
45 
4 

25 
10(^ 
32 
78 

1 
25 
14 
43 

5 

46 
26 
19 

1^ 

? 

1^ 

I 
1 

12 

" 
• 

2 
2 

159 
123 

loJ 

67 
183 
731 
236 
9M 

6 

1 

l&i 
332 

xo 

469 
19(^ 
143 
194 
130 
453 
178 
19 

: 

50 
171 

37 
144 
249 
198 
456 
0 

23 

32 
136 

0 

t 
'I 

249 

203 
100 
111 
265 
73 
130 
1.000 
191 
733 

0 
165 
132 
841 
111 
452 
162 
349 
78 

a52 

217 
186 
155 
202 
424 
219 
25 
15 

190 
187 
375 
80 
123 
199 
261 
482 
20 
44 
97 
139 

40 
15 
59 

1^ 

862 
223 
215 
669 
140 
313 

1,731 
427 

1,687 

e 

382 
255 
869 
220 
960 
326 
681 
88 

821 
407 
329 
349 
832 
877 
897 

83 

399 
237 
546 
117 
267 
448 
4')9 
938 
20 
67 
129 
275 

40 
15 
59 
23 
8 
438 

14 

4 

6 

7 

39 

4 
24 

0 
7 
9 
9 
4 
11 

? 

2 

21 
21 
9 
6 
11 
15 

12 
9 

20 
3 
2 
3 

12 

29 
0 
2 
3 

: 

0 
2 
0 

• 

76 
9 

29 
103 

16 

84 
225 

26 
205 

0 
10 

5 
18 
48 
84 

0 
19 

0 

66 
110 
55 
16 
12 
69 
75 

i 

15 
41 

4 

20 
13 
36 
70 

0 
16 

1 
51 

0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
81 
37 

187 
20 
47 

211 
39 

133 

0 
60 
66 
62 
32 
76 
14 
29 

9 

121 
154 
88 
38 
98 
195 
93 
8 

66 

72 

140 

5 

1 

40 

88 

168 

0 

19 

19 

63 

20 
0 

14 
0 

11 

67 

167 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

40 
66 

Massaehusetts 

290 

Rhode  Island 

86 

Connecticut 

81 

New  York 

m 

New  Jersey 

65 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

838 

0 

Maryland 

70 

District  of  Columbia .... 
Virginia 

70 
80 

West  Virginia 

80 

North  Ca^lina 

160 

South  Carolina. . . ., 

14 

Georgia 

48 

Florida 

0 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

m 

Tennessee 

264 

Alabama 

93 

Missiffiippi 

64 

lioni^iana 

110 

Texas 

264 

Arkansas 

168 

Oklahoma 

7 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0 
116 

Indiana 

87 

Dlinois 

181 

Michigan 

9 

Wisconsin 

21 

Minnesota 

63 

Iowa 

119 

Missouri 

238 

North  Dakota 

0 

South  Dakota 

85 

Npbrfwl^A  . . , . .      X . .  ^ .  ^ 

20 

Kansas 

107 

WcBtem  Division: 

Montana 

20 

Wyoming 

0 

Colorado 

14 

New  Mexico 

0 

Arizona 

11 

*  Utah 

116 

Nevada  

Idaho 

2 

2 

8 

32 

5 

1      145 

15 
15 
39 
182 

20 

85 

75 

327 

3 
8 
9 
36 



40 
64 
62 
241 

57 
67 
119 

97 
121 
181 
631 

2 
4 
5 
10 

8 
52 

4 
12 

15 
20 
34 
103 

23 

Washington 

72 

Oregon 

88 

California 

116 
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Table  22. — PrivcUe  high  9ehooU  and  accuitmie$ — Number  of  secondar^f  tiudenU  pwrtmng 

certain  studiee  in  1903-4' 


State  or  Territory. 


Physiology. 


I! 


Pgychology. 


It 


Rhetoric. 


l! 


United  States . 


North  AUantlc  Divteion . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorj* 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Di>i«ion: 

Montana.... 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1,040 


9,87612,71122,087 


4831.689|3,8955,584 


1,36016,81621,26038,076 


835 
181 
230 
2*24 
70 


2,950 
1,879 
2,692 
1,374 
481 


3,778;  6,728i 
1,925  3,804 
3,052!  6,741 
2, 7671  4,141 
1,1891  1,670 


27 
11 
15 
32 
6 
23 
104 
40 
78 

1 
25 
14 
33 

8 
48 
14, 
33 

5 

56 
42 
21 
27 
17 
39 
21 
4 

I 

19 
40 

26 
50 

1 

11 

2 
1 
4 

2 
2 
10 


206 
108 

61 
210 

73 
204* 


268 
108 
81 
516 
51 
259 
800  1,168 
331  342 
957   995 


9 
168 

38 
419 
139 
556 
136 
359 

56 

566 
429' 
407 
363 

86 
445 
347 

29; 

160 
48 
175 
53 
82 
104 
215 
342 

o; 

40 
60 
95 

0 
0 
0 
17 
0 
134 


149 
701 
101 
126 
37 


6761,8481,924 


0 
205 

365| 
llOj 


464 
216 
142 
726 
124 
463 

1,968 
673 

1,952 

9 
373 
137 

784 
249 


464  1,019 
126  262 
450  809 
106,   162 

650'  1,216 

457   886 

431 

332 


75 
31 
128 


192 
540^ 


41 

"I 

291 

811 

5561 

78 

89, 

236 

375 

493 

30 

65 

lOi; 

139- 

70 

7 

33 

6 

35 

193 


838 
695 
277 
986 
729 
70 
48 

451 
359 
731 
131 
171 
340 
590 
836 
30 
106 
164 
2^ 

70 

7' 

83; 

23 
35 
327 


90 

611 
121 ! 
673 


186 
136 
162 
701 


285 
875 
346 
107 


660  846 

65211,027 

1,0421,388 

293.  400 


ig 

iffl 


52 
29 
19 

6 
67 

0 
67 

7 


25; 
7, 

f 

I 
18, 
10 
22 
6 
7 
6 

13 
31, 
0 
3 
6 
6 

i 

2. 
0 
1 


0 

20 

8 

112 

74 

38 
0 

33 
0 

92 
38 
31 

27 
6 
89 
88 
4 
0 

40 
44 

69 
7 
10 
19 
44 
54 
0 
7 
3 
49 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


h 

4: 

14 


488 
237 
2M 
283 
98 


7,920 
2,671 
2.779 
2,433 
1,012 


8, 018  16,  S 
3,41^  6,087 


3,264 
4,843 
I, 


100 
17 
59 

204 
37 
66 

334 
54 

477 

0 
62 
49 

168 
69 
86 
16 

103 
17, 


152 
46 
78 

209 

104 
66 

401 
61 

807 

0 

82 

57 

280 

133 

124 

16 

136 

17 


122  214 
97  136 


62' 
57, 
50 
161  i 


107 

101 

192l 

55; 

46 

40 

84! 

338 

0 

21 

19 

40 


10 


93 

84 

56 

250 


95  183 
6 


13 

38 

21 

106 


147 

145 

261 

62 

55 

59 

128 

392 

0 

28" 
22 


0, 

157| 


28 
18 
18 
71 
13 
41 

146 
51 

102 

2 
32 
19 
63 
13 
57 
16 
39 

6 

67 
60 
23 
29 
21 
44 
22 
4 
4 

39 
I9I 
52* 
13 
IT 
26 
29' 
58 
V 
6 
12 

"1 

4; 

r 

6 

0 
2 
11! 


506 

384 

209 

823 

391 

620 

1,698 

1,127 

2,362 

26 
258 

93 
674 
242 
733 
168 
437 

627 
652 
234 
357 
118 
600 
216 
38 
37 

209 
271 
311 
125 
26^ 
448 
186 
3871 
0 

23' 

82 

126 

4 

i 

0 
0 

262 


607 
222 
239 

1,401 
183 
693 

2,246 
811 

I,&I6 

12 


6.04S 
7.276 
2,701 


1,118 

606 

448 

2,234 

574 

1,213 

3,844 

1,988 

4,008 


87 
828]  1.086 
816  409 
603  1,267 
606 
1,316 
319 


682 
151 
646 
126 


604 
281 
286 
239 
700 
299 
44 
46 


166 

1,292 

1,266 

615 

648 

367 

1,300 

515 

82 

88 


676  886 
562  823 
90r  1,212 
331  456 
27ft  548 
487  935 
631 

,171 
10        10 


445J      6 

7841  1,1 


18. 

2ii 

128; 


4 

8' 

8 

65 


60 

57 

81' 

552; 


91 
122 

,^ 

15 

106 

0, 

293 


114 
204 
292 


16 

112 

0 

•  6 

556 


88;  136 
lOa  167 
102^  183 
908;  1,465 
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Tablr  23. — PriraU  high  9cheoi9  aad  academie^-^Numher  of  secondary  9tudents  pursuing 

certain  ttudUs  in  290S-4. 


State  or  Territory. 


History. 


Civics. 


;  »-  bo, 


a 


5 


I 


United  States l,36519,28823.277,42,565;i,S47l7,57520»93238,507     914   7,945  9,&40i7.585 


North  Atlantic  Division 518  10, 327  9, 4S4 19, 761 

South  Atlantic  Division 220  2,403  3,291  5,694) 

Sooth  Central  Division 23r>  2, 347  3, 002  5,  SI©- 

North  Central  Division 290  2,903  5,578  8,481 

Western  Division ,  102  1,308  1,972  3,280 


North  Atlantic  Diviiion: 

Maine 

New  Haropahire ' 

Vermont 

If  a-ssachusetts ' 

Rhode  Island ' 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey '...., 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia I 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  (Uii^ina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Ml8si,s$:>ippi 

Lou  isiana 

Texas 

Arkan.sas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin •- 

MinneM>la 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota ' 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas.........  ..     ...... 

Western  Division": I 

Montana. 


I  I 

28  469       566  1,02& 

22  605       424  1,029 

17  148       220  368 

84  1,790  1,966  3.746 

13,  478       203  681 

46  7^5       776  1,531 

147  2,077   2,592  4,669, 

65  l,5a'>       829  2,334 

106  2,600   1,878  4,378 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada . 


31 
18. 
53 
12 
49 
16 
35 
4 

54 
45 
21 
27 
22 
43 
17 
4 
2 

40 

20 
55 
15 
18 
26 
28 
59 
1 
5 
12 
11 

3 
1 
6. 
2 
2 
12 


26 
333 
149 
496 

96 
777 

in 

381 
4 

444 
631 
21* 
261 
123 
489 
136 
34 
14 

379 

338 

455 

15d 

192 

491 

•224 

481 

0 

3i 

55 

103 

0 
0 

7 
17 

1 
362 


244 
482 
508 


104 
237 

"209 


95 
14 
87 
6 
34 
373 


621   7,773-  7,91515,688  284  2,782  2,552  5,3M 

228  3,271   3,420  6,691'  151  1,498  1,946  3,444 

225   2,566  3,149  5,715  181  1,612  1.827   8,439 

274   3,001   4,963   7,964  216  1.589  2,397   3.986 

99,      964  1,4S5  2,449  82  464  918   1,382 


29  371 
23.  639 
17'  155 
83  1,298 
13  400 
50       629 

152  1,696 
bA       655 

100  2,035 


434 
251 
204 


805 
790 
359 


1,280  2,573 

1S2  582, 

553  1,182 

2,453  4,149 

744  1,399 

1,814  3,849 


19  45. 

774  1,107 

300  449 

en  1,167 

145  241 

642  1,419 

166  307 

492  873 

82  86 

684  1,128 
506  1,137 
336  551 
303  5&i 
244  367 
683  1,172 
186  322 
35  69 
25         39 

665   1,0U' 

707  1.045 
1,051    1,506 

"  634 
436 
973 
727 

982  1,463. 
10  10 
139 
292 
312 


95 
14 
91 
23 
35 
735 


2 
32 
19 
68 
11 
51 
16 
35 

4 

48 
43 
23 
24 
19 
44 
16 
4 
4 

39 
17 
43 
15 

IH 
28 
28 
57 
1 
5 
11 
12 

4 

1 
4 
2 
1 
10 


393 
189 
857 
337 
695 
2s9 
461 
13 

449 

556 

2n 

339 
125 

5W 

202 

12 

28 


182 

367 

160 

202 

762 

191 

563 

0 

22 

31 


14 
1 
0 

15 

0 

140 


17 

607 
43^» 
732 
320 
536 
250 
451 


54 

1,000 
621 

657 

i,2;n 

539 
912 

88 


25 
9 

16 
7 
6 

22' 
lOO 

30 


9 
26 


45 
11 


119 

80 

89 

261 

67 

122 

899 

174 

971 

0 
148 
124 

274. 
103 
5h0 

56 
190 

23 


146 
26 

113 

230 
47 

137 


265 

ia'> 

202 
491 
114 
259 


624  1,013 
471'  6.-»3 
934  1,301 
416  576 
273  635 
40_'  1,164 
4M)  621 
954  1,517 
15  15 
78  100 
220  251 
116.   218 


77' 
20 
76 
5 
11 
65 


91 
21 
76 
20 
11 
205 


26 

16 

32 

10 

12 

18 

27 

50 

1 

4 

11 

9 


185, 

87 

228 

75, 

98 

131 

26! 

343 

0, 

35! 

61 

82. 

I 

0 

% 

14 
0 


893  1,792 

193  367 

768  1,739 

0  0 

2iO  3»V* 

761  .S<» 

'204  478 

77  IMO 


90 
145 
60 


165 

227 

304 

1-26 

75 

206 

421 

602. 

20 

47. 

101 

103 


15 

6 
12 
65, 


146 

3;« 
83 


666 

1,115 

U 

365 

387 

752 

528 

1,084 

31 

255, 

237 

492 

300 

57i; 

17 

165 

169 

334 

305 

644 

23' 

211 

215 

456 

3H8 

513 

10 

32 

86 

118 

678 

1,262' 

33 

339 

413 

752 

229 

431' 

1"! 

213 

255 

468 

24 

36 

3l 

18 

29 

47 

31 

59 

3; 

H. 

6 

20 

350 
314 
532 
201 
173 
340 

915 
20 
82 

ir.2 

185 

60 
15 
41 
20 
12 
167 


Idaho 

a 

45 

71. 

116 

4 

41, 

78 

119 

1 

26 

« 

68 

Washington 

9 

96 

156 

251 

9 

89 

88 

177' 

9 

&4 

93 

157 

Oregon 

8 

127 

86 

213 

7, 

53. 

75^ 

128: 

8 

51 

1*4 

185 

California 

57 

1        ! 

654 

1 

1,050 

1 

1,704 

1 

"1 

611' 

f 

990 

1 

1,601 

! 

44 

202 

^1 

657 
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Table  24. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Proportion  of  male  and  female  students, 
per  cent  of  students  pursuing  certain  courses j  per  cent  of  graduates^  etc.,  in  1903-4. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts , 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colomdo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California , 


Total  num- 
ber of 
secondary 
students. 


103,407 


40,292 
16,308 
17,902 
21,811 
7,594 


2,425 
2,021 
1,610 
5.797 
769 
2,769 
9.895 
3,662 
11,454 

143 
2,079 
1,054 
8.486 
1,086 
4,446 
1,151 
2,686 

328 

8,462 
8,687 
1,467 
1,764 
1,173 
4,202 
1,806 
166 
196 

2.380 
1,936 
8,671 

990 
1,455 
2,289 
2,229 
8,710 
36 

483 
1,027 
1.256 

169 
20 

297 

29 

46 

2,638 


290 
694 
738 

2,684 


Per  cent  of  total  number. 


Male. 


Female. 


49.90 


68.76 
51.39 
49.33 
48.39 
45.88 


50.10 


46.25 
48.61 
60.67 
56.61 
54.17 


48.49 
68.97 
47.61 
51.66 
49.28 
48.74 
46.67 
62.04 
59.93 

51.74 
52.38 
25.28 
52.76 
51.44 
59.47 
46.83 
60.77 
22.56 

49.74 
52.91 
47. 15 
52.28 
35.97 
49.38 
48.39 
44.84 
55.10 

41.93 
88.91 
84.92 
43.63 
49.34 
54.18 
45.40 
44.45 
16.67 
36.85 
46.64 
44.50 

10.71 
0.00 
2.35 

58.62 
2.23 

67.31 


51.61 
81.08 
52.39 
48.44 
60.72 
51.26 
54.33 
37.96 
40.07 

48.26 
47.62 
74.77 
47.24 
48.56 
40.63 
58.17 
49.23 
77.44 

50.26 
47.06 
62.86 
47.72 
64.03 
60.62 
61.61 
65.16 
44.90 

68.07 
61.09 
65.08 
66.87 
50.66 
45.87 
64.60 
56.65 
83.33 
63.15 
63.46 
66.50 

89.29 
100.00 
97.66 
41.38 
97.77 
42.69 


44.83 
46.10 
46.39 
42.80 


65.17 
54.90 
54.61 
57.20 


College 
classical 
prepara- 
tory 
students. 


College 
scientinc 

prepara- 
tory 
students. 


12.27 


13.53 
18.11 
11.98 
11.20 
7.83 


17.44 
81.71 
11.06 
20.63 
11.96 
12.87 
10.64 
12.40 
9.43 

6.99 
12.79 

6.26 
14.12 
12.84 
11.81 
18.07 
17.48 

2.44 

11.29 
13. 15 
9.83 
19.82 
11.34 
8.83 
9.97 
18.18 
62.01 

7.56 

13.80 

10.11 

22.12 

8.85 

16.16 

7.72 

9.65 

0.00 

8.07 

3.31 

26.75 

1.89 
0.00 
1.35 
0.00 
2.22 
0.68 


10.34 
10.95 
6.56 
14.08 


9.21 


12.00 
6.73 
6.77 
9.76 
6.82 


7.67 
12.23 
12.82 
9.78 
3.51 
6.60 
10.69 
26.57 
12.28 

23.77 
11.73 
5.12 
6.03 
12.06 
6.22 
2.28 
6.88 
0.00 

6.12 
6.68 
11.87 
5.36 
2.66 
5.21 
4.65 
0.00 
7.65 

9.05 
6.61 
7.22 
20.10 
18.96 
6.16 
6.38 
9.76 
0.00 
5.59 
10.71 
19.37 

2.62 
0.00 
1.84 
0.00 
0.00 
0.99 


0.00 
7.34 
7.18 
12.74 


Gradu- 
ates in 
1904. 


11.84 


14.78 
10.48 

7.28 
12.19 

9.10 


18.65 
15.49 
19.14 
16.69 
12.09 
14.72 
14.39 
14.25 
14.04 

18.18 

12.65 

11.48 

12.53 

10.28 

7.89 

10.25 

9.98 

7.82 

6.25 
10.60 
7.28 
7.13 
7.75 
5.93 
7.36 
4.24 
4.59 

11.93 
14.98 
13.86 
12.93 
12.02 
11.53 
14.13 
10.88 

0.00 
13.87 
10.32 

7.48 

9.43 
20.00 
12.45 

0.00 
11.11 

5.68 


11.03 
9.37 
11.62 
10.88 


Per  cent 
of  giado- 
ates  pre- 
pared for 
college. 


48.50 


49.96 
45.12 
88.87 
83.87 
81.69 


44.71 
57.83 
27.84 
51.66 
22.58 
49.61 
46.15 
63.21 
64.28 

65.38 
49.80 
26.45 
31.12 
36.79 
49.86 
66.93 
68.18 
41.67 

41.66 
83.60 
24.58 
44.80 
6.59 
49.80 
63.38 
42.85 
33.33 

41.37 
86.55 
35.48 
66.25 
42.86 
29.92 
26.98 
22.27 
0.00 
81.34 
26.42 
28.72 

46.66 
0.00 

29.73 
0.00 

20.00 

14.00 


34.38 
28.07 
26.88 
44.86 
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Tablb  25. — Priraie  high  $chools  and  academies — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pur- 
suing certain  studies  in  1903-4' 


State  or  Territory. 


Per  cent  of  total  ntunber  of  secondary  students. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French.' 


Ger- 


Alge- 
bra. 


Geome- 
try. 


Trigo- 
nome- 
try. 


Astron-   Phys- 
omy.  ,     ics. 


United  Stotes. 


44.77 


North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  DiTirion... 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 


49.27 
48.22 
41.38 
42.33 
28.35 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

WestVliginiaa 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUInois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

•   Caluomia 


43.38 
69.06 
39.60 
58.69 
61.63 
61.90 
43.31 
58.13 
43.77 

74.82 
51.22 
43.92 
47.28 
57.81 
41.58 
62.29 
61.85 
22.86 

42.05 
45.94 
44.06 
34.89 
45.69 
33.88 
49.72 
49.09 
43.87 

63.21 
48.52 
45.89 
53.53 
41.78 
43.86 
29.56 
37.89 
100.00 
27.74 
39.43 
33.67 

46.54 
65.00 
28.95 
13.79 
26.66 
8.30 


22.06 
21.32 
49.45 
43.59 


7.W 


24.98  ,    20.73       49.01 


24.92 


5.  OS 


4.77 


9.00 
7.77 
6.65 
6.57 
2.76 


89.37 
22.43 
10.48 
14.67 
16.59 


-r 


29.41 
12.60 
7.72 
24.85 
11.14 


63.06 
65.68 
47.74 
40.66 
40.38 


30.59 
22.76 
20.41 
21.84 
20.13 


5.40 
7.14 
6.45 
3.21 
3.43 


4.26 
6.31 
4.92 
6.30 
4.47 


6.22 
11.57 

6.43 
13,40 
18.72 
12.64 

6.M 
U.98 

6.65 

3.49 
5.57 
2.65 
3.32 
41.60 
6.23 
6.25 
8.46 
1.21 

4.99 
8.92 
3.63 
3.30 
12.10 
3.2S 
4.98 
7.27 
0.00 

13.73 
1.80 
4.73 
4.04 

8.38  , 
8,08 
2.69  ! 
4.60  . 
0.00  ' 
4.14! 
3.79 
2.14  I 


I 


29.86 
45.02 
33.24 
64.73 
88.03 
41.35 
45.08 
39.96 
24.55 

I 
64.33  I 
46.56  I 
61.48  I 
17.44  , 
29.63 
10.32 
17.02 
13.96 
6.79 

10.16 
4.63 

21.13 
3.70 

58.26 
3.92 
7.03 
2.42 
1.02 

26.00 
13.33 
19.98 
29.29  ; 
U.82  I 
11.31 

4.12  i 
15.01 

0.00  1 

4.55  ' 
10.12 

4.37 


t 


0.62  , 
0.00 
0.33 
0.00  i 
0.00 
0.41  I 


12.57 
0.00 
1.34  , 
0.00  ' 
2.22 
4.51 


6.52 
16.88 

9.27 
27.42 
17.68 
3LQ2 
31.77 
48.25 
82.93 

34.26 
37.99 
16.98  I 
9.29  I 
36.10 
4.49  ' 
5.12  I 
2.59  I 
4.26 

14.93 
4.50 
6.42 
0.85 
8.67 

11.01 
3.59 

18.18 
2.65 

39.22 
18.55 
28.22 
19.59 
29.62 
36.39 
12,65 
20.43 
41.66 
9.73  1 
16.65 
23.40 

0.00  I 

0.00  : 

10. 10 
0.00  , 
0.00 

4.58  j 


62.70 
66.65 
82.78 
62.45 
60.19 
60.92 
48.82 
68.64 
55.30 

95.80 
60.31 
56.92 
47.71 
68.43 
50.17 
55.86 
66.35 
33.63 

19.65 
43.47 
59.43 
63.19 
44.16 
43.64 
50.05 
47.27 
47.44 


I 


I 

45.15  ! 
86.74  ' 
37.53  I 
61.21 
35.25 
41.28 
36.60 
49.89 
55.55 

10.28  ; 

36.41  I 
27.07  • 
I 
61.63 
100.00  I 
32.02  I 
17.24 
24.44  1 
25.39  ' 


80.88 
44.48 
19.86 
83.75 
25.22 
29.17 
29.36 
38.53 
27.13 

80.76 
30.49 
80.26 
22.98 
63.86 
10.88 
18.15 
24.78 
7.01 

16.58 
23.27 
25.73 
20.92 
2L22 
22.77 
12.67 
13.33 
12.24 

27.46 
20.20 
20.77 
25.15 
20.06 
24.55 
17.18 
20.70 
11.11 
13.04 
26.19 
14.72 

22.64 
70.00 
17.50 
55.17 
17.77 
9.24 


0.49 

8.32 

6.82 

4.20 

2.25 

6.42 

3.87 

3.91 

4.16 

6.72 

6.43 

6.95 

6.12 

4.60 

9.77 

8.11 

6.28 

2.61 

4.89 

0.00 

8.27 

8.17 

9.96 

15.84 

3.10  ' 

2.88  ; 
5.01 

4.88 


5.17 
6.62 
13.27 
35.65 


16.51  I 
11.67 
20.18 
15.31 


58.96  ' 
29.10  ' 
40.78 
55.62 


18.96 
14.12 
14. 12 
83.60 


4.96 
42.96 
2.15  ; 
5.56  • 
3.94  < 
0.30  i 

6.05  ' 
4.04  I 
6.97  I 
5.92 
8.61 
6.42  ' 
5.31  i 
7.27 
12.24 

3.94 

6.97 

2.80 

8.83 

1.92 

2.00 

0.44  I 

4.50 

0.00 

2.07 

0.38  , 

4.38 

1.88 

o.oa 

0.67 
0.00 
0.00 
0.87 


6.86 
16.44  \ 
4.16 
2.78 
2.04 
6.12  I 


I 


4.73 
8.09 
8.78 
4.61  , 
13.04  I 
4.66  I 
2.15  ! 
0.60 
3.06 

6.73 
6.27 
5.87 
2.62 
1.51 
3.36 
6.23 
6.92 
0.00 
7.45 
0.97 
8.91 

15.09 
20.00 
6.39 
6.89 
4.44 
0.30 


1.T2 
3.74 
6.28 
6.07 


1.72 
6.62 
4.20 
7.41 


15.32 


15.87 
15.15 
15.66 
14.69 
14.32 


16.67 
17.66 
16.86 
17.31 
13.91 
12.90 
15.98 
17.12 
14.99 

18.88 
12.94 
19.35 
19.16 
24.90 
11.38 
10.77 
14.46 
6.18 

11.88 
9.16 
21.89 
28.10 
23.27 
15.15 
15.44 
81.51 
0.00 

12.70 
14.83 
12.64 
20.10 
15.25 
13.19 
16.55 
17.87 
5.65 
10.76 
11.29 
13.05 

20.76 
50.00 
12.12 
0.00 

8.88 
6.21 


10.84 

19.30 

9.75 

22,54 


oOne  school  of  430  students  reports  the  entire  number  as  studying  Latin  and  algebra,  and  420 
studying  Greek,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
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Table  26. — Private  high  tchooU  and  O/cademia — Percentage*   of  secondary  students 
pursuing  certain  studies  in  1903^4' 


State  or  Territory. 


Per  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


Chem- 
l»tr>'. 


Phys- 
ical 
geogre- 

pby. 


Geol- 
ogy. 


Physi- 
ology. 


Psy- 
chol- 
ogy. 


Rhet- 
oric. 


Eog- 

lishlit- 
era- 
ture. 


His- 
tory. 


Civics. 


United  SUtes. 


8.98 


1&04 


4L43 


21.  S5 


5.40 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


10.47 
9.51 
6.85 
8.06 
8.30 


14.31 
23.22 
20.  Ot 
18.80 
21.27 


3.74 
3.25 
6.35 
4.62 
5.38 


16.69 
23.32 
31.08 
19,43 
21.99 


4.77 
5.18 
5.73 
6.51 
5.26 


36.81 


41.16 


37.23 


39.63 
87.  S2 
33.75 
34.14 
35.56 


49.04 
34.91 
29.87 
39.79 
43.19 


41.03 
31.92 
37.  S7 
32.24 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Uampahire 

Vermont 

MasRachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar>-land , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  CRrolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Divi*<ion: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

M  ississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

WiMConsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North  Dalcota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyomiug 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio.....'. 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


12.12 
10.73 

8.94 
11.97 

9.49 

8.01 
10.85 
15.53 

8.21 

13.28 
11.59 
10.62 
10.01 
20.17 
5.19 
2.60 
7.19 
3.35 

6.67 
3.33 

10.22 
6.61 

12.10 
8.66 
5.14 
4.26 
1.66 

a  75 
a63 

i.m  \ 

8.88 
5.77 
H.60 
7.17 
9.08 
0.00 
3.10 
13.82 
12.10 

12.57 
0.00 
6.06 
0.00 

8.88 
5.00 


6.89 
5.04 
10.16 
12.18 


15.34 
11.08 
14.23 
11.54 
18.20 
11.34 
17.49 
11.11 
14.72 

4.19 
18.37 
24.19 
24.93 
21.23 
21.59 
28.32 
26.33 
26.82 

23.71 
11.03 
22.58 
19.89 
28.30 
20.87 
21.98 
26.66 
18.21 

17.12 
12.24 
15.28 
11.81 
18.35 
19.57 
2a  59 
25.58 
55.56 
13.87 
12.56 
21.89 

25.15 
75.00 
19.86 
79.31 
17.77 
16.60 


6.30 
1.97 
4.37 
5.00 
4.68 
2.09 
4.40 
1.77 
2.95 

0.00 
3.36 
6.64 
2.29 
7.72 
3.59 
1.21 
1.85 
2.76 

5.40 
7.16 
6.38 
3.07 
9.87 
6.04 
9.30 
4.26 
0.00 

4.97 
4.49 
5.06 
0.91 
1.44 
2.31 
5.33 
6.41 
O.CO 
7.24 
1.94 
8.51 

12.57 
0.00 
4.71 
0.00 

24.44 
4.39 


19.13 

6.10 

10.68 

2.27 

9.40 

5.16 

12.52 

3.60 

16. 12 

13.52 

16.78 

2.89 

19.88 

4.05 

18.37 

1.66 

17.00 

7.04 

6.29 

0.00  , 

17.94 
12.99 
22.49 
24.03 
22.91 
22.76 
31.28 
49.39 

35.12 
24.03 
57. 51 
39.62 
23.61 
23.44 
40.36 
42.42 
24.48 

19.35 
18.55 
20.47 
13.23 
11.82 
14.85 
26.46 
22.50 
83.33 
21.73 
15.96 
18.63 


3.94 
5.40  \ 
8.03  I 
12.83 
2.78  I 
1.39  ! 
5.25 
6.18 

6.18  I 

3.66 

6.38 

4.78  I 
4.77! 
5.94 

10.13      : 

5.45  ! 
1.66 

6.80  ' 
7.49 
7.30  I 
6.26  I 
3.78 
2.67 
5.74  ! 
10.56 
0.00  I 

5.79  i 

2.14 

7.08 


83.41 
17.43 
24.52 
23.62 


7.93 
10.37 
6.14 

4.28 


44.02 

6.28  ' 

35.00 

0.00 

11.11 

3.03 

21.72 

0.00 

77.77 

4.14 

12.39 

5.95 

61.  is 

6.20 

19.59 

7.92 

20.59 

2.84 ; 

26.11 

4.76 

45.89 
29.98 
29.66 
38.83 
74.64 
43.96 
38.84 
52.92 
^.99 

25.87 
62.23 
88.80 
36.35 
48.74 
29.57 
27.  n 
38.01 
50.60 

37.31 
^.06 
35.34 
36.65 
30.43 
30.09 
28.51 
49.69 
42.34 

37.98 
42.53 
33.  »t 
46.06 
37.31 
40.84 
28.30 
31.56 
•27.77 
23.60 
19.86 
23.24 

62.20 
75.00 
37.71 
0.00 
11.11 
21.08 


42.26 
50.91 
24.37 
64.61 
88.65 
55.49 
47.18 
63.73 
38.22 

31.46 
63.24 
42.59 
33.48 
23.26 
31.91 
26.67 
33.75 
26.21 

32.58 
30.83 
30.95 
32. 15 
81.28 
27.89 
17.82 
41.81 
20.40 

44.80 
54.00 
42.17 
53.93 
29.96 
42.60 
32.61 
39.43 
27.77 
28.77 
28.43 
24.84 

69.74 
70.00 
81.64 
79.31 
77.77 
27.86 


33.19 
39.09 
23.77 
44.38 
76.68 
42.84 
41.93 
38.20 
33.60 

37.76 
48.10 
58.91 
45.96 
63.40 
27.  e8 
46.82 
35.26 
26.82 

32.20 
29.40 
39.19 
36.70 
43.73 
30.03 
23.86 
21.81 
30.11 

43.47 
33.74 
36.43 
58.18 
36.76 
50.8'> 
27.86 
40.88 
41.66 
20.70 
24.44 
17.36 

57.23 
10.60 
25.58 
68.96 
24.44 
7.77 


46.89 
22.62 
24.79 
51.21 


40.00 
36.16 
28.86 
63.48 


41.03 
25.50 
17.34 
59.64 


17.00 


13.28 
21.  U 
19.21 
18.70 
18.19 


10.92 
5.19 
13.37 
8.44 
14.82 
9.38 
18.11 
10.02 
15.18 

0.00 
12.89 
83.96 
13.71 
17.37 
21.78 
12.68 
12.96 
26.30 

21.72 
13.34 
22.92 
25.99 
10.06 
17.89 
25.91 
28.48 
10.20 

15.02 
16.22 
14.89 
20.30 
11,89 
14.85 
30.59 
25.47 
65.56 
16.97 
15.77 
14.72 

37.73 
75.00 
13.80 
68.96 
26.66 
6.86 


23.44 
22.62 
25.06 
24.*47 
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Table  28. — Denominational  and  nonsedarian  schools  induded  in  the  tables  of  private  high 
schools  and  academies,  190S-4- 


FrieiitlM. 


Slate  or  Temioiy. 


North  DAkctlA 

Western  Dirlelan 

New  He^lefj 
CUb 

Idftho 

Waftbln^lJOQ 
Opwccm 


North  Atlantic  T»iTiaion,„», 

ftoQtIi  Atiftntic  Piviuion. 

Boath  Central  Di V ition . . . ,  „ 

NorUi  CentTsl  IH  virion 

Weeieru  DitieIoii 

Korih  Atlantic  Dlvtsfon 
Maine 

Kew  Hfttnpiihire 

Termont 

IfaH&cbUKtttt 
Kbode  Island 

Gonaectktvl., 
Ktsw  York 
New  JetPty 
Peniijiylvanifl 
South  Atlnnlic  Dhisdan 
Be  la  ware 
Mary  1ft  tid 
DlatJit'tof  Columbia 

West  Vlnrinza 
Nonh  CjtirolliLa 
Boutb  Caitjlma 
6«orglA 
Florida 
Scratb  t'etitrii]  Diviidou 
Ken  tut' by 
Tcr*nejert.-e 
Atabama 
MispSiSfJiipi 
Lciuiiiaiia 

Arkansas 

OklAbomM 
Indlait  Territory 
ffofth  Central  aiviidon 

OUo - 

liidLanEi 

Illinois 

Mlchlgiin, 

WtBconsin 

Hlnoeflota 
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Table  29. — Denominaiional  ackools  induded  in  the  tabUf  of  privaU  Jngk  KhooU  aui 

academies,  190S-4* 


state  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diviskm. 
Soath  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Divi&ion 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ma^achusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
onth  Atlantic  Divi^on 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
South  Central  DivisioQ: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois. 

Michigan 

Wi!*con8in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 
Western  Division 

Montana..'. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon... 

California 
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Tablb  30. — Averages  of  number  of  teacher$^  dttdenU^  and  graducOe^  to  the  pubHc  hiffh 
school,  and  like  averages  for  the  private  high  school  and  academy,  1903-4. 


PubUc  high  schools. 

Private  high  schools. 

State  or  Territory. 

OS 

S  . 

1 

III 

2 

H 
§1 

0 

f 

flc2 

1=1 

52 

2 

0 

United  States 

8.7 

87.9 

28. 8 

19.8 

10.4 

6.0 

64.3  j  10.8 

79.3 

7.6 

North  Atlantic  Dirision 

5.3 
3  0 

126.6 

24.0 
22,2 
23,8 
23.7 
23.1 

20.9 
27.9 
19.6 
19.0 
13.7 

16.1 

7.7 
0.0 

7.1 
5.3 
4.1 
6.1 
5.1 

68.4  i'9.6 
67.4  1  10.  iJ 

61.1  1  14.9 

66.2  t  10.8 
M.4  •  10.7 

54.7 

79.8 
86.5 
71.3 
127.5 

10  1 

Sooth  Atlantic  DiTision 

6  0 

South  Central  Division 

i.1  '    63.8 
3.2,    77.1 
4.5  1  108.2 

4  4 

North  Central  Divifiion 

8  1 

Western  DiTiaion 

5.8 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

t 

2.5  '    68.9 

3.6  ,     75.2 

2.7  69.6 
7.9     182.0 
8.7     196.5 
6.4     120.5 

7.2  ,  184.2 

6.3  m.6 
3.3  1    84.2 

3.9       91.9 

3.9       83.3 

26. 9     529. 1 

23.6 
21.0 
21.3 
23.2 
22.6 
22.2 
25.4 
20.8 
25.3 

23.8 
21.4 
19.7 

7.0 

4.3 
17.6 
43.1 
15.9 

6.6 
29.6 

9.4 
14.2 

11.9 
24.0 

0.0 
23.7 

9.6 
22.4 
33.9 
36.4 
30.7 

7.3 
21.3 
36.6 
31.8 
21.6 
13.6 
13.2 
17.2 
107.0 

24.7 
23.9 
15.0 
18.6 
6.1 
0.9 
7.7 
17.4 
23.6 
26.4 
33.2 
16.0 

6.6 
24.4 
3.6 
8.3 
0.0 
0.0 
40.2 
19.8 
21.3 
32.3 
4.0 

... 

10.6 
8.0 
26.6 
24.0 
17.4 
14.9 
16.0 
12.6 

11.6 
11.2 

78.7 
,6.7 
6.8 
6.9 
5.5 
6.0 
3.7 

8.8 
6.6 
6.1 
4.3 
7.3 
6.8 
5.3 
6.8 
4.2 

8.5 
7.7 
13.1 
10.5 
13.2 
14.9 
11.6 
8.3 
6.4 
5.5 
7.1 
8.5 

11.0 
4.0 

16.6 
4.0 
5.3 

16.9 
5.2 
4.8 
8.0 
7.9 

15.3 

4.6 
6.7 
5.0 
8.0 
8.6 
6.1 
7.2 
7.6 
7.C 

5.6 
6.7 
9.1 
5.3 
5.2 
4.6 
6.5 
3.4 
4.4 

4.4 
3.6 
4.1 
3.3 
4.0 
4.9 
3.3 
5.5 
3.0 

7.0 
7.1 
5.9 
7.6 
9.0 
6.3 
4.2 
4.9 
2.0 
6.6 
6.8 
5.7 

3.2 
6.0 
6.3 
2.0 
2.0 
10.8 

81.0  1  17.7 

72.2  1  12.2 

76.5  '  15.1 

66.1  '    8.1 
M.1  1    7.4 
51.1  !     8.4 

58. 6  1     8. 1 
63.1  '    8.3 

88.8  j  11.6 

47.7  !    8.4 
.53.3  '     7.8 
50.2'     8.5 

55. 3  10. 4 

79.7  1  15.4 

60.9  '  13.2 
63.9  '  11.6 
66.0  1  15.9 

46. 8  10. 6 

6.8 
86.4 
22.8 
49.5 
66.0 
23.7 
?2.9 
43.4 
66.2 

75.0 
55.8 
42.5 
67.8 
59.3 
70.6 
61.4 
121.1 
282.0 

76.9 
89.5 
69.7 
86.3 
84.6 

104.0 
85.5 
53.5 

129.6 

50.4 
91.2 
94.3 

u:*>.  8 

24. 7 
99.3 
76.6 
45.0 
130.0 
49.1 
75.1 
47.3 

177.5 
200.0 
146.8 
169.0 
135.0 
119.3 

11.0 
11.2 
11.4 

10. « 
7.8 

Connecticut 

7  5 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

8.4 
9  0 

Pennsylvania 

12.4 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

8.6 

Maryland 

6  7 

District  of  Columbia 

5.8 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

2.8  .    71.5     25.4 
3.0       68,5  !  19.7 

6.9 

8.1 

North  Carolina 

2,9;    77.3 
2.2'    45.3 
2.2       52.1 

2.2  43.6 

3.4  '    82.5* 

2.3  66.4 

2.4  69.6 

2.3  :    42.0 

3.4  66.3 
2. 7       68. 1 

2. 5  60. 3 
3. 7       86. 4 

26.7 
20.5 
23.4 
19.7 

24.6 
24.4 
24.9 

18.6 
19.4 
25.4 
24.1 
23  3 

4  8 

South  Carolina 

6.5 

OeorKia 

6  5 

Florida 

3.4 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

50.9 
62.6 

11.6 
17  ft 

2.8 

Tennessee 

6  6 

Alabama 

56.0  •  13.5 
56.0  :  16.6 
4H.  9     12. 1 
80. 8     16. 4 

4.1 

Miffiiwippi 

3  9 

Louisiana 

3.8 

TeTfl* 

4  8 

Arkansas 

78.5 
41.2 
39.2 

.VI.2 
80.6 
61.5 
66.0 
69.8 
81.7 
67.6 
67.9 
36.0 
80.5 
70.4 
96.6 

89.7 
20.0 
42.4 
14.5 
22.5 
219.8 

23.4 
7.6 
13.1 

7.7 
11.2 
10.3 
8.7 
7.6 
13.0 
14.1 
11.8 
18.0 
14.2 
11.0 
16.7 

12.2 
3.3 
6.8 
7.2 
11.0 
20.5 

5.8 

Oklahoma 

1  7 

Indian  Territorr 

3.2       61.2     19.1 

2.8       67.0     24.0 
2.7       59.4     21.8 

1.8 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

6  4 

Indiana 

1.2 

niinoL*! 

Michigran 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisMJuri 

North  Dakota 

4.6 
3.7 
4.3 
5.0 
3,7 
3.3 
2.9 
2.1 
2.1 
2.6 

4.6 
2.6 
6.1 

112.8 
a5.3 
99.0 

117.7 
89.6 
84.9 
61.4 
44.3 
46.9 
66.7 

100.5 

47.9 

139.0 

26.7 
23.2 
23.3 
•23.6 
23.9 
25.5 
17.8 
21.1 
22.8 
28.8 

21.9 
19.5 
22.8 
18.5 
19.7 
22.0 
20.3 
21.6 
22.9 
25.2 
25.7 

8.2 
H.5 
S.3 
9.4 
9.5 
6.3 
0  0 

South  Dakota 

11.1 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

6.7 
7.2 

3.7 
4.0 
5.3 

New  Mexico 

4.2       67.1 
3.5       69.0 
6. 8     138. 1 
2.1       42.9 
3.1       66.3 
3.7  !    84.7 
2,1       53,3 
6.0     153.9 

8.0 

Arizona 

2.5 

Utah 

1.3 

Nevada ........ 

Idaho 

4.7 
4.4 

7.1 
6.6 

72.6 
49.6 
66.7 
46.6 

16.3 
11.2 
8.0 
8.0 

102.0 
117.0 
109.0 
129.0 

8  0 

Washington 

4.6 

Oregon 

6.6 

California 

4.9 
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Table  32. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high   schools  and 
academies — College  preparatory  students  and  graduates  in  1903-4- 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


Scienlinc 

preparatory 

students. 


Total  college 

preparatory 

students. 


Graduates  in 
19M. 


Graduates 

prepared  for 

college. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


35,821  i   4.81  '  82,811   11.20  87,724 


I 


I 


North  Atlantic  Division 13,627  I 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division 1,  %7  ! 

South  Central  Divii«ion 2,382  . 

North  Central  Division '  13,925  ' 

Western  Division 3,920  ' 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mis8if«ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

OrMfon 

California 


6^5  I 
627  I 

488 ; 

2,490 
107  ' 
495 

4,831 

1,592  ; 

2,472 

42 
888  I 
167 
296 
145 
303 
181 
350  . 

92  ' 
I 
402  I 
812 
328 
247  I 
107 
749  I 
220 
2  ' 

15  ! 


2,704  I 
1,315 
2,003 
1.504  , 
1,020 
1.330  ' 
1.290  t 
895 
123 
244 
622  , 
875 


5.  .51 
3.94 
3.65 
4.33 
7.36 


32,760 
6.226 
7,439 

29,229 
7, 157 


91 

56 

734 

33 

25 

99 

3  ' 

38 

298 

157  t 

2,386 


I 


6.08  ' 
8.35  \ 
8.87 
4.87  [ 

2.29  I 
4.11 
6.58 
9.33 
4.77 

2.76 
5.48 
3.51 
3.67 
4.29 
4.06 
3.29 
3.62 
8.80 

4.03 
3.62 
6.48 
4.18 
2.68 
3.(M 
4.36 
0.10 
2.99 

4.97 
3.79 
4.15 
4.64  i 
4.28  i 
6.48 
3.89 
2.99  i 
6.02  I 
6.51  I 
8.57  , 
4.28  , 

3.41 
10.24  1 
9.24 
6.08  I 
7.79  t 
2.38  I 
0.78  I 

3.30  I 
3.95 
8.60 

10.11 


1,911 
1,612 

807 
9,049 

796 
1,431 
9,459 
2,668 
6,127 

83 
806 
409 

1,067 
356 
979 
701 

1,510 
316 

1,256 
997 
816 
909 
439 

2,058 
761 
86 
117 

6,315 
8,118 
4.264 
2,614 
1,581 
1,941 
3,1-28 
2,502 
210 
629 
1,403 
2,524 

184 

61 

1,205 

70 

26 

180 

3 

118 

1,246 

441 

3,623 


13.25  30,687 
12.47  5,597 
11.09  ,  5.943 
9.09  ,  40,005 
13.44  I    6,492 


15.62 
23.97 
14.67 
17.70 
17.02 
11.89 
10.93 
15.63 
9.90 

5.45 
11.89 

8.60 
13.23 
10.61 
13.13 
12.64 
15.62 
13.06 

12.59 
11.24 
13.64 
15.38 
10.57 

8.36 
16.04 

4.34 
23.31 

9.76 
8.98 
8.84 
8.05 
6.63 
9.46 
9.44 
8.35 
10.28 
14.20 
8.06 
12.34 

6.89 
11.15 
15.17 
12.89 
8.10 
4.33 
0.78 
10.24 
16.50 
10.11 
15.35 


1,656 

917 

825 

7,567 

573 

1,746 

7,624 

2,156 

7,624 

200 
931 
672 
863 
376 
622 
655 
1,078 
200 

890 
1,001 
492 
663 
419 
1,989 
419 
160 
30 

6.884 
4,550 
5,647 
.3,985 
3, 151 
2,672 
4,314 
2,958 
251 
556 
2,581 
2,556 

'  290 
48 

896 
42 
26 

336 
47 
94 

717 

6-23 
2,373 


Per    <  Num-  |     Per 
cent.   I    her.    i  cent. 


I 
11.87  I  31,129  I      35.49 


12.41  9.603 

11.21  ;  2,211 

8.86  !  2.884 

12.44  14,  .542 

10.81  2,389 


13.44 
14.64 
15.00 
14.80 
12.26 
14.50 
8.81 
12.63 
14.73 

13.14 
13.16 

14. 12 
10.70  , 

11.13  1 
8.34 

11.72 

11.15  ; 

8.26 

8.92  ' 
11.28 
8.22 
9.36 
10.08 
8.08 
8.28 

6.98  I 

12.64 
13.11 
11.71 
12.27 
13.22 
12.63 
13.02 
9.88 
12.29 
12.55 
14.83 
12.50 

10.86 
8.78 

11.28 
7.73 
8.10 
8.08 

12. 18 
8.16  , 
9.49 

14.28 

10.05  , 


M4 
331 
228 

2,118 
170 
650 

2,671 
727 

2,254 

39 
309 
127 
243 
124 
347 
379 
564 

79 


183 
278 
117 
829 
218 
50 


2,466 

1,689 

1.987 

1,548 

961 

1,007 

1.595 

855 

103 

246 

1,137 

948 

143 
21 

472 
27 
13 
59 
9 
40 

274 

260 
1,081 


31. -29 
39.50 
40.11 
36.36 
4.3.50 


32.87 
36.10 
28.85 
27.99 
23.67 
31.50 
35.03 
33.72 
29L66 

19.50 
33.19 
18.90 
28.16 
32.98 
55.79 
57.86 
62.32 
39.50 

36.63 
37.96 
37. -20 
50.27 
27.92 
41.68 
52.05 
33.33 
10.00 

35.82 
37.12 
3,5.19 
3H.86 
30.50 
3^.15 
36.97 
28.90 
41. (M 
44.24 
44.05 
37.09 

49.31 
43.75 
52.68 
64.29 
50.00 
17.56 
19.16 
42.55 
38.21 
40.13 
45.55 
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Table  33. — Combined  itatisUcs  of  public  high  schools  and  privaU  high  schools  and 
academies — Secondary  students  purmUng  certain  studies  in  1903-4' 


State  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


Per 
cent. 


Greek. 


Schools! 
report- 
ing.    I 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


French. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


United  Stotes. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Miarissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

N6rth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


7,798 


369,329     49.96 


1,456  1  18,447 


2.50  I      2.090     82,418 


2,097 
788 
988 

3.565 
460 


117,088  I  47.33  I 
31.803  I  62.69  | 
35,945  I  53.69 

160,635  i  49.91  I 
24,508  I  46.0S 


831  I 
177  I 
153 
226  I 
69  , 


11,245 
1,782 
1,533 
2,767 
1,120 


I 


182 
79  I 
83  ! 

329  . 

129  ' 
567 
145 
54»2 

17' 
91  ! 

24  I 
115  I 

47 
?03 
118  ' 
178: 

50  I 
I 

132 ; 

125  I 

98 
113  , 

64  i 
307  ; 

70 

25  I 
9 

726j 
622  I 
408 
261  < 
145 
ISO 

330  I 
322  I 

40 

64 
803 
264 

29 
10 
59 
10 

6 
16 

7 
16 
81 
4« 
179 


5,766 
8.880 
2,429 

22,012 
2,220 
6,726 

38,032 
8,678 

27,795 

1,277 
4.«04 
1,941 
4,662 
1,834 
4,362 
4,117 
6,938 
1,366 

5,146 
4,381 
3.197 
3,509 
2,148 
13.223 
2,746 
1.861 


80.848 
22,086 
28.320 
10,718 
6,682 
11,829 
16.063 
15.078 
1.289 
1,927 
10,208 
11.493 

1.428 
307 

4,561 
281 
144 

.  665 
190 
558 

3,414 

1.630 
11,330 


46.82 
53.58 
44.16 
43.06 
47.46 
55.86 
43.97 
50.83 
53.69 

8S.90 
67.90 
40.79 
57.82 
54.29 
58.48 
73.64 
71.75 
56.58 

51.58 
49.87 
51. 4S 
69.87 
51.58 
53.69 
64.27 
68.74 
47.61 

56.66 
63.62 
48.34 
32.98 
23.84 
57.63 
48.46 
50.34 
63.12 
43.60 
68.66 
56.19 

68.44 
56.12 
67.  43 
51. 75 
44.86 
16.00 
49.22 
48.44 
45.21 
37.35 
47.99 


82 
45  > 

40  I 
185 

19  I 

68 
216  ! 

58  , 
128 

2  ' 
25 

9 
24 

7  , 
80  I 
16 
60 

4 


S2 
16 
80  I 

9 
23 
11 

2 


650 
443 
264 

3,531 
394 
863 

2,779 
740 

1,581 

5 

166  I 
123  ' 
120 
434  I 
359  ! 
147 
409  I 
19  I 

862 
363  I 
105  ' 
148 
178  , 
235 
130 
12 


4.55  I 
3.57  1 
2.29  I 
0.86  I 
2.10 


1,274  ! 

244 ; 

151 
295 
126 


57.396 
6.249 
8,748 

11,052 
3,978 


5.28 
7.02 
4.80 
6.91 
8.42 
7.17 
3.21 
4.33 
8.06 

0.33 
2.36 
2.59 
1.49 
12.86 
4.81 
2.63 
4.23 
0.79 

3.63 
4.09 
1.75 
2.50 
4.28 
0.95 
2.57 
0.61 
0.00 


49  ,  860  1.58 

14  111  0.32 
33  I  880  0.79  I 
25  175  0.54  I 
21  211  0.89 

15  223  1.09 
11  !  85  0.26 
37  ,  475  1.69 

1  ,  7  0.34 

2  1  20  0.45 
9  125  0.72 
9  95  t  0.46 

2'  5  0.19 

...' 0.00 

10  358  I  4.51 

1  2  0.37 
0.00 

6  ;  36  0.87 

...' I  0.00 

1  '  9  0.78 

6  ,  133  1.70 

3  37  0. 85 
42  540  2.29 


I 
143  I 

71 ; 

65  I 
817  ; 

82 

93  I 
347  I 

89  ' 
117 

«2  I 
8 
82 
21  i 
36  I 
14 

32 


8,875 
2,537 
1,497 

21.975 
1,974 
2,937 

15,851 
2,649 
4,601 

92 
1,786 
922 
994 
351 
520 
653 


20  1 

207 

18 

401 

10 

72 

34 

1,588 

26 

361 

9 

281 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2,218 
518 

3,169 

1,462 
172 

1,197 
252 

1,584 

73 

22 

216 

169 

165 
16 

361 

28 

1 

272 
19 
15 

404 

98 

2,599 


11.15 


28.21 

12.51 

5.56 

8.44 

7.47 


81.47 
40.22 
27.22 
42.98 
42.20 
24.39 
17.75 
15.52 
8.89 

6.04 
25.24 
19.38 
12.33 
10.39 

6.97 
11.68 

8.67 

3.84 

8.29 
2.83 
6.70 
1.22 
38.22 
1.47 
5.55 
0.20 
0.40 

4.07 
1.49 
6.57 
4.50 
0.72 
5.88 
0.76 
5.29 
8.57 
0.50 
1.24 
0.83 

6.18 
2.93 
4.56 
5.16 
0.31 
6.54 
4.92 
1.30 
5.35 
2.25 
11.01 
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Tabls  34. — Combined  MaMics  of  public  high  tchooU  and  priraie  high  schooU  and 
Qoademia — Secondary  etudenU  punuing  cerUsin  ttudie*  va  1903-4^ 


State  or  Territory.       !  Schools  ! 
I  report- 
ing.    I 


Qemian. 


▲Igebrm. 


'^5^'*-       be? 


Geometry. 


Schoolfl 
report- 
ing.    . 


Nam-      Per 
ber.      cent. 


United  SUtea. 


North  Atlantic  Dtrision. 
fionth  Atlantic  DhrMon. 
South  Central  Dtviiion.. 
North  Central  DirMon .. 
Western  DivisioD 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Ifaine I 

New  Hampahire < 

Vermont ' 

Manadnuetts | 

Rhode  Uland ■ 

Connecticut I 

New  York | 

New  Jeney ' 

Pennsylrania 

South  Atlantic  Division:   | 

Delaware ' 

Maryland , 

District  of  Colombia. . . 

Virginia i 

West  Virginia ' 

North  Carolina I 

Sonth  Carolina | 

Georgia i 

Florida I 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky ' 

Tenaemee \ 

Alabama ^ 

MisEriarippi 

Louisiana i 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division:     i 

Ohio ' 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiscoaisin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mimouri 

North  Dakou 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division:  ! 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Iteh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejron 

Caluomia 


3,524  ;  140,802 


18.96  ;      8,736     415,644     56.23 


7.dl9  ,  281,813  :  27.30 


1.381 
218 
186 

1,488 
251 


61 
83 
88 
232 
25 
106 
501 
125 
270 

9 
65 
23 
55 
19 
18 

9 
15 

5 

52 

25 

16 

6 

5 
60 
13 

8 

1 

220 

138 

191 

187 

170 

134 

139 

90 

10 

26 

67 

115 


63,876 
5,627 
4.128 

58,970 
8.201 


670 

573 

434 

9,422 

1,025 

3,498 

27,534 

7,240 

12,980 

268 

2,438 

1,006 

801 

564 

208 

122 

153 

72 

1,107 
198 
265 
87 
43 
1,665 
320 
18K 
5 

9.  Ml 
6,162 
9,H73 
6,335 
6,453 
5.280 
4,H«6 
4,390 
269 
445 
2.263 
3,073 


25.68  I 
11.27  : 
6.16 
18. 8S 
15.40  I 


2.185  I  127.801 

778  !  83,7M 

1,042  !  44,442 

4,197  181.478 

529  I  28,129 


51.71 
67.49 
66.26 
56.42 
52.83 


2.040  ,  68^988  ,  27.88 

621  I  13,296  ;  26.68 

894  17.660     26.34 

3.622  86.773  '  26.98 

442  16.137  I  28.48 


5.44 
9.  OB 
7.80 
18.43 
21.91 
29.06 
31.83 
42.41 
25.07 

17.61 
34.39 
21.14 
9.93 
16.70 
2.79 
2.18 

i.se 

2.98 

14.10 
2.23 
4.43 
1.47  I 
1.08 
6.76  t 
6.32  I 
6.97 
1.60 

17.53  ( 
17.75  I 
20.46  I 
19.60  I 
27.08  I 
25.72 
14.74  [ 
14.66 
13.17  I 
10.  a> ! 
13.00  I 
15.03 


13 

426 

15.94 

4 

44 

8.04  , 

52 

2,150 

27.07  1 

4 

33 

6.  OH 

1 

19 

5.92  i 

14 

534 

12. 85  ' 
0.00  1 

6 

180 

11.28  ' 

35 

1,237 

16.38  , 

10 

485 

9.97  ' 

112 

3,193 

13.52 

!»' 

83 

86 
383 

S3 
128 
675 
158 
694 

18 

97 

26 
123 

63 

107  , 
116  I 
180  , 

64 

138  ! 
147  t 
102 
130 

68 
346 
77 

25| 
9  ! 

820  , 

572 

449 

384 

245 

183 

375 

372 

40 

94 
363 
300 


6,740 

3,189 

2,171  i 

22,723  , 

2,6^ 

5,953  ; 

39,049 

11,568 

33,808 

1.964  ' 
5,803 

1,882 
4,701  I 
2,275  ! 
4.702 
4,458  , 
7,541 
1,578 

I 
5.624  i 
6.635  I 
4,278  I 
4.298 
2.482 
17.182  , 
8,461  I 
1,331  •' 
251  I 

32,266  ' 
21,600 
24,904 
18.061 
10,185 
9.883 
18,414 
18,846 
l.ir.6 
2,423 
11,407 
12,414 


I 


61.73 
50.65 
89.47 
44.45 
57.61 
49.44 
45.14 
67.76 
65.30 

83.05 
74.95 
39.65 
58.30 
67.36 
63.04 
79.74 
77.98 
65.21 

56.37 
62.37 
71.50 
72.72 
59.74 
09.77 
68.40 
67.22 
50.00 

59.25 
61.93 
51.62 
55.66 
42.74 
48.15 
55.55 
62.92 
57.10 
54.70 
6.S.55 
GO.  70 


I 


29 

1,846 

69.09 

12 

2^3 

51.74 

61 

3,K42 

4^.3H 

10 

^6 

6;i.?2 

6 

200 

(.2. 31 

23 

1,317 

31.68 

9 

313 

Kl.09 

17 

TiO 

65.10 

92 

8.942 

52. 20 

77 

8,070 

70.S-> 

193 

12,220 

51.76 

174  I 
75 

80  j 
310 

82  i 
120  . 
664 
146  . 
649  , 

17! 
98 
241 
100  I 
47| 
70  ! 

81  , 
151 


114  ; 
133  ! 

88 

85  I 

60 
327 

56  ' 

24 
7  ■ 
I 
701 
490 
417 
336 
237 
179 
337 
299 

34 

76 
292 
224 


5 
20 

9 
13 
73 
38 
179 


3,636  ' 

2,060 

1.823 

18,509 
1,309 
8,329 

23.760 
6.021 

14.992 

407 
3,455 
1.207 
1,957 
1,149 

903 
1,306 
2,460 

462 

2,233 

2,196 

1,767 

1,024 

1,339 

7,722 

936 

374 

78 

I 

14,687 
10,263 
12,960 
7,016 
5,277 
6.421 
8.510 
8,14(5 
521 
1,138 
6,194 
5,637 


29.52 
82.66 
24.05 
26.42 
27.98 
27.66 
,  27.47 
29.41 
28.96 

26.74 
.  48.83 
25.37 
24.27 
34.01 
12.11 
23.36 
25.44 
18.68 

22.88 
24.75 
29.53 
17.33 
32.23 
31.35 
18.50 
IS.  89 
15.64 
I 
26.98 
29.56 
26.86 
21.60 
22. 15 
31.28 
2.1. 67 
27.20 
25. 66 
2.S.  69 
.H.->.,-9 
27.56 


780 

29.19 

124 

22.67 

2,478 

31. '20 

137 

2.1. 23 

62 

19.31 

604 

12. 12 

274 

70.9 

232 

20.14 

1,974 

26,14 

1,102 

2.=S.25 

7,470 

31.64 
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Tablb  35. — Combined  tkUhtirs  of  public  high  $chooU  and  priraU  high  $ehooU  and 
academies — Seroiidary  lAudents  punning  certain  gtudie$  in  1903-4^ 


Trigronometiy. 


State  or  Territory 


United  States. 

North  Atlantic  Divl^on.. 
South  Atlantic  Diviwon.. 
Sooth  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


AftTonomf. 


Phvrfc*. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cenL 


1,193     14,205       1.92         6.554     117,S33       15.90 


6.  errs 

1,442 
1,4^ 

4,563 
636 


2.46 
2.89 
2.22 
1.42 
1.19 


1,719 
465 
801 

S.178 
371  ' 


37.51?*  ' 

8.V(2  I 

12,552  I 

50.853  i 

7,698  ! 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hamp}<hire 

Vermont 

Mamachwiett^ 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York.. 

New  Jen*ey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DiKtrict  of  Columbia 

Vinrinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georaria 

Florida  

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenner'see 

Alabama 

MisHiwippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  ... 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Westeni  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


86 

8^ 

7.02 

144' 

2,016 

16.37 

27 

•281 

4.45 

65 

1,117 

17.  n 

30 

3U9 

5.62 

63 

792 

14.40 

98 

1,305 

2.55 

265 

8.636 

16.89 

14 

IH) 

3.85 

28 

1.075 

22.98 

33 

456 

3,79 

86 

1,625 

13.60 

89 

1,216 

1.41 

473  1 

10,109 

11.69 

25 

401 

2.35 

125  ! 

2,584 

16.14 

71 

1,066 

2.06 

470 

9,594 

18.63 

1 

4 

0.26 

16  ' 

387 

25.43 

31 

281 

3.97 

85 

1.442 

20.38 

12 

167 

3.51 

22 

1,036 

21.77 

16 

194 

2.41 

80 

1.722 

21.36 

13 

222 

6.57 

39 

535 

15.84 

9 

185 

2.48 

47 

933 

12.51 

7 

102 

1.82 

46 

820 

14.67 

15 

226 

2.34 

94 

1,632 

16.88 

7 

61 

2.52 

36  - 

376 

15.60 

35 

310 

8.11 

88l 

1,417 

14.20 

22 

2(M 

2.30 

104 

1,256 

14.15 

18 

233 

3.89 

76 

1,062 

17.76 

19 

IM 

2.61 

110 

1,831 

30.98 

15 

196 

4.72 

56 

999 

24.04 

33 

829 

1.81 

902 

6,047 

20.49 

5 

39 

0.77 

40 

643 

12.71 

3 

12 

0.61 

21 

247 

12.47 

3 

9 

1.79 

4 

60 

9.96 

144 

1,597 

2.93 

643' 

9,120 

16.75 

17 

239 

0.69 

328 

5,582 

16.08 

60 

767 

1.59 

382^ 

7,107 

14.73 

21 

196 

0.60 

329* 

4,915 

16.13 

4 

31 

0.13 

230 

3,455 

14.60 

19 

286 

1.39 

128 

3,a52 

14.87 

46 

513 

1.65 

333  1 

6,370 

16.20 

38 

378 

1.26 

222 

4,307 

14.38 

0.00 
1.40 

27  1 
50 

2&4 

668 

12.93 

7 

62 

12.82 

15 

150 

0.86 

273 

3,443 

19.79 

23 

344 

1.68 

233 

3.670 

17.94 

2 

24 

0.90 

25 

353 

13.21 

2 

21 

3.84 

9 

73 

13.35 

10 

80 

1.01 

50 

1,406 

17.70 

4 

14 

2.58 

7 

82 

15.10 

1 

2 

0,62 

4 

38 

11.84 

2 

8 

0.19 

14 

301 

7.24 

1 

21 

5.44 

8 

185 

47.98 

3 

37 

3.21 

.  7  ' 

91 

7.90 

7 

80 

1.06 

56  1 

1,107 

14.66 

7 

66 

1.49 

29 

646 

14.80 

23 

284 

1.20 

162 

8,416 

14.47 

15. 18 
17.79 
18.72 
15.81 
14.45 
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Table  36. — Combined  statigtics  of  public  high  schools  and  pritate  high  schools  and 
academies — tkcondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in  190S-4* 


Chemistry 

Physici 

%\  geography. 

Num-       Per 
ber.       cent. 

Geology. 

SUte  or  Territory. 

Schools 
report- 
ing. 

2,867 

Num- 
ber. 

52,347 

Per 
cent. 

7.08 

Schools ' 

report-  > 

ing. 

6,773 

Schools 
repor^ 
ing.     1 

Num-  1 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

United  States 

157. 160 

21.26 

1.428 

20.626  1 

2.79 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division.... 
North  Central  Division.... 
Western  Division 

1,019 
2C5 
26t> 

1,122 
245 

'20.190 
3,737 
3,612 

•20.340 
4,468 

8.16 
7.48 
5.39 
6.32 
8.39 

1,594 
5S8 
756 

3,451 
3H4 

35,649 
14,699 

18,847 
76,  (M6 
1*2,019 

14.42 
29.24 
•28.10 
23.64 
'22.57 

691 

229 
424 
100 

8.914  1 
987  1 
8, 165  ' 
6,062  1 
1.498  ! 

3.00 
1.98 
4.72 
1.88 
2.81 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

97 
44 

35 
235 

25 

59 
276 

90 
158 

7 
28 
•20 
49 
16 
25 
10 
83 
17 

43 
20 
26 
'24 
29 
96 
18 
8 
2 

168 
125 
155 
199 
32 
126 
68 
89 
8 
14 
78 
60 

10 
2 

42 
8 
2 

11 
7 
4 

18 

15 
131 

1.234 

-  n8 

336 
5,820 

Ml 
1,021 
5,500 
1.891 
3,629 

156 
5-25 
6» 
733 
846 
•292 
152 
699 
239 

707 

197 

340 

214 

489 

1,301 

274 

82 

8 

3,166  , 
2,168 
2.792 
3,020 

881 

2,3:>1 

1,058 
2,151 
62 
159 
1,426 
1,134  , 

151  ' 
26 

874 
41 
18 

225 

182 
51  . 

821  . 

365 
2,214 

10.02 
11.38 

6.11 
10.41 
11.66 

8.48 

6.36 
11.08 

7.01 

10.25 
7.42 

14.61 
9.09 

10.24 
3.91 
2.72 
6.19 
9.88 

7.09 
2.22 
5.68 
3.62 
11.77 
6.28 
6.42 
4.14 
1.59 

5.80 
6.25 
5.79 
9.30 
8.70 
11.37 
3.19 
7.18 
8.04 
3.59 
8.19 
6.54 

6.65 
4.75 

11.00 
7.65 
5.61 
6.41 

47.15 
4.43 
4.25 
8.86 
9.38 

136 

64 

63 
1T3 

20  ' 

75 
455 
103 
616 

13 
80 
15 
86 
43 
83 
94 
126 
48 

102 : 

66 
70 
76 
67  1 
307  ' 
66 
17 
6 

707 
429 
877 
880  1 

234  1 

88 
327 
293 

22  , 

80 
318 
246 

24 
10 
49 
10  - 

6 
18 

7  ! 
12  1 
86  1 
76 
89 

1.885 

769 

939 

2,942 

597 

1,'758 

10,833 

•2,634 

13,292 

472 
2,367 

763 
2.352 

776 
2,008 
2,102 
2,838 

921 

2,240 
1,524 
1,734 
1,637 
1.570 
8,303 
1,356 
372 
112 

13,841 
7.5?2 

12,495 
6,114 
7,159 
1,935 
7,898 
6,774 
335 
1,613 
6.495 
5,915 

684 

127 

1,969 

•219 

92 

881 

136 

375 

2,576 

1.T29 

3.231 

16.31 
12.19 
17.07 
5.75 
12.76 
14.60 
12.52 
15.43 
25.68 

31.01 
33.46 
16.04 
•29.17 
•22.97 
•26.92 
37.60 
•29.35 
38.06 

22.45 
17.17 
28.98 
•27.70 
37.79 
33.71 
26.78 
18.79 
22.81 

25.42 
21.81 
•25.90 
18.82 
30.04 
9.43 
23.83 
19.28 
16.41 
34.15 
31.58 
28.92 

25.60 
23.22 
24.79 
40.33 
•28.66 
•21. 19 
35. '23 
32.55 
34.11 
39.62 
13.69 

80 
25 
32 

^           11 
29 
192 
22 
105 

757' 
265 
246  1 

1,228 
78| 
560  1 

2,817  ! 
497  i 

2,476 
1 

6.15 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

4.20 
4.47 

Mas^chusetts 

2.40 

Rhode  Island 

1.67 

Connecticut 

4.67 

New  York 

8.26 

New  Jer>«ey 

2.91 

Pennsylvania 

4.78 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

0.00 

Maryland 

9 

9 
12 
12 
14 

6 
13 

9 

3S 
64 
21 
18 
19 
48 
17 

8 

1 

100 
24 
89 
45 

8 
14 
62  . 
52 

7 
21 
19  1 

«| 

9  . 

5 
21 
3 
2 
9 

92 
70 
116 
204 
230 
62 
105 
108 

407  i 
902 
836 
211 
220 
704 
824 
68 
3 

1,361 
420 
560 
642 
149  , 
823 
617 
554 
55  , 
247  1 
304 
830 

104 
30 

344 
14 
11 

182  ; 
1 

1.30 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Vir^nia 

1.47 
1.44 

West  Virjrinia 

6.04 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

3.08 
1.11 
1.09 

Florida 

4.46 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentuckv 

4.06 

Tennessee 

10.16 

Alabama 

6.62 

Mississippi 

8.67 

6.29 

Texas 

2.86 

Arkansait 

6.40 

Okla  homa 

2.93 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0.60 
2.50 

Indiana 

1.21 

Illinois 

1.16 

Michigan 

1.98 

Wisconsin 

0.63 

Minnesota 

1.67 

Iowa 

1.86 

Missouri 

1.86 

North  Dakota 

2.69 

South  Dakota 

5.58 

Nebraska 

1.75 

Kansas 

4.06 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

8.89 

Wyoming 

5.48 

Colorado 

4.33 

New  Mexico 

2.58 

Arizona 

3.43 

Utah 

4.38 

Nevada 

0.00 

Idaho                    

5 
18 
16 
12  , 

73 
897 

206  1 
137  1 

1 

6.34 

Washington 

6.26 

Or^on 

4.72 

C^Uomia 

0.68 
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Tablb  37. — Combined  iUMtMa  cf  pubHe  high  9cho6l$  and  pritaU  high  9(kooh  and 
acadanie9— Secondary  $iudeni9  purmtmg  ceriain  thtdies  m  19GS-4' 


state  or  Tenitory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division , 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division., 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hamptbire 

Vermont 

MasMchuseits 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia , 

Wart  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeotgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakou 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  DivL«don: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Ptaysiokigy. 


Schools 
report-  i 


Nun- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


S.90     166,12?     22.49 


1,401 
Ml 
835 

2,  Ml 
196 


52,125 
13,864 
25.040 
69,768 
5.4S2 


21.06 
27.76 
37.31 
21.69 
10.20 


Paychdogy. 


Schools' 
report- 
ing.   ' 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


1.2 


15,068  I    2.0« 


116 

29 

40 
169 

10 

48 
4f7 

95 
897 

12! 

70  ! 
14 
75 
86  > 
76  I 

.Si 

124  I 
117 

111  I 
48  , 

257 

66 

10 

7 

644 

204 
862 
296 
229 
102 
293 
223 

20 

45 
201 
182 

14 

7 
23 

7 

4 
17 

6 
10 
89 
81 
87 


14.89 

6.28 

8.89 

12.25 

5.52 

7.17 

27.60 

21.72 

28.02 


1,772 
896 
4H9 

6,261 


23,871 
8,708 
14,507 


659  43.90 
1,804  I  25.50 

137  I  2.88' 
1,839  I  22.81 

911  ,  26.97 
2,188  I  28.60 
1,886  '  32.84 
3,569  !  36.91 

976  :  40.88 


3,885 
3,212 
3,143 
2,544 
1,481 
8,2«) 
2,022 
837 
136 

14.502 
3,637 

14,848 
6.448 
5,021 
2,502 
7,706 
6,164 
495 
904 
4,372 
4,280 

9»i 

106 
565 
143 

500 
kO.l  I 
3T2  I 

1,261  I 
776  ] 

1,058  I 


38.94 
36.20 
52.58 
43.05 
35.64 
33.62 
39.96 
17.02 
27.09 

26.64 
10.19 
30.78 
16.77 
21.07 
12.19 
23.25 
20.55 
24.24 
20.41 
25.12 
20.93 

14.75 
19.88 

7.11 
26.84 
1H.38 
12.03 
52.59  1 
32.21 
16. 70  I 
17.78  i 

4.46  , 


804  8,877 

124  1,534  ; 

285  2,818  ! 

588  6,171  I 


57 


85 
6 

28 
23 

6 

8 
106 
18, 
80  j 

2  I 
14 

7 
24 
12 
11 

9 
26 
19 

42 
24 
15 
22 
13 
96 
10 
10 
1 

86 
49 


157 

7 

26 

69 

3 

5 

8 

47 


8 

19 

12 

195 

1 

i 

1 

0 

11 

206 

688  ' 


1.57 
3.07 
4.19 
1.92 
1.29 


Rhetoric. 


ScfaiM^ 
report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber. 


7,680  ,  383,088 


1,M8 
679 
988 

8,701 
468 


118.178 
20,090 
28.585 

143,906 
27,315 


811 
76 
-188 
257 
118  , 
112 
1,356 

113  , 
1.M6  I 

21  , 
192  , 

57  I 
877  I 
191 
189  ' 

861 
264 
206  ' 

571 
238  ' 
267  1 
214  j 
156  ' 
1,034  ' 
212  t 
12H  ; 
3 

874 

701 

659 

438 

1,421 

72 

274 

947 

22 

84 

29 

700 


IM 

28 
128 


2.53 
1.20 
8.42 
0.50 
2.62 
0.93 
1.57 
0.66 
2.60 

1.38 
2.71 
1.20 
4.68 
5.65 
1.86 
1.52 
2.73 


5.72 
2.68 
4.30 
3.62 
3.75 
4.20 
4.19 
6.46 
0.60 

1.61 
2.02 
1.37 
1.35 
5.96 
0.35 
0.83 
3.16 
1.08 
0.77 
0.17 
3.42 

0.71 
0.00 
2.46 
1.29 
0.62 
4.96 
0.00 
1.56 
1.13 
0.64 
0.54 


178 
67 

79  1 
286  I 

31, 
111  I 
491  . 
147  I 


22  I 

106 ; 

521 

90  I 

991 
160 

*'l 

126  , 
136  , 

86, 
110  I 

63  . 
315 

70 

23  i 

0  ; 

716 
500 
410 
343 
195 
168 
358 
336 

87 

74 
298 
266 

25 
10 
60 

9 

6 
20 

7 
16 
74 
64 
1T2 


5,564 
2,729 
2,057 

26,188 
2,966 
7,815 

87,660 
9,908 

18,796 

426 
8,868 
1,681 
2,969 
1,425 
2,486 
1,963 
4,488 
1,299 

4,887 
8,325 
2,900 
2,270 
1,765 
10,445 
1,507 
1,147 
189 

22,586 

21,478 

23,980 

12,830 

6.865 

10,820 

13,667 

18,301 

988 

1,872 

8,200 

8,394 

1,471 
171 

4,114 
173 
191 

1,282 
328 
494 

2,970 

1,910 
14,216 


Per 
cent 


45.06 


46.76 
40.23 
42.63 
44.74 
61.80 


45.86 
48.26 
87.40 
51.23 
62.76 
60,76 
43.58 
58.04 
86.31 

27.99 
47.63 
34.28 
37.07 
42.18 
33.83 
35.47 
46.41 
53.68 

48.98 
37.47 
48,47 
38.41 
42.48 
42.41 
31.56 
57.98 
37.65 

41.49 
61.86 
49.71 
37.96 
28.81 
52.71 
41.23 
44.41 
46.94 
30.97 
47.12 
41.04 

55.05 
31.26 
51.80 
31.86 
59.50 
30.84 
83.68 
42.88 
39.33 
43.77 
60.21 
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Tablb  38. — Ccnnbitud  tiatistics  of  pMic  high  sckeeU  and  privaU  high  schooU  <md 
academie$ — Secondary  tiudenU  purmmg  certain  ttudies  m  1903-4- 


EiiirUab  UtenUure. 

t 

State  or  Terrritonr.        Sekooto 


Hiatory. 


isr- 


Nam 


ber. 


Per   ;?SlSS?     NiHn- 
cent.    «i^^       ber. 


Civics. 


report^ 
rng. 


.—    ,  Per 
ber.     ,  cent. 


'-   I 


United  fitates 

N.Atfamtic  DiTisiOQ 

8.  Atlantic  IMrision 

a  Central  Dirifiion 

lf.Cent»l  Divifilon 

Western  Division 

N.  Atlantic  IMTiaion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vemumt 

Mnnnachnaettg 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

PennsylTania 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar>'land , 

District  of  C(4nmbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

8oath  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisrisfiippL 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

lUtoois 

Michigan 

WL'wonsfai , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missonri , 

North  DakoU 

South  DakoU , 

Nebraska 

Kausts 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming , 

Ccuorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


7,490     354,125 


47.  n 


7,7U     299,MM     39.22  !      6,508     136,856  '  18.51 


1,857 
€17 
826  I 

3,699 

491  I 


134,291 
25,357 
23,336 

137,177 
33,965 


64.80 
fia78 
34.79 
42.65 
63.79 


1,974 
673' 
869 

3,704  , 
491 


25,017 

27,799 
117,  S21 
24,942 


164 
73 
70 
320 
33 
116 
401 
145 
8» 


25 
96 
42 
81 
87 
140 
42 

125 
107  , 

76 

96 

62 
276 

66 


713 
SC25 
422 
325 
227 
155 
343 
337 

39 

71 
279 
253 

27  , 
12  ' 
68 
10 

6 
22 

9 

12 

84 

59 

192 


5,626 

3,876 

1,750 

36,523 

3,998 

8,676 

38,278 

I0,aS8 

25,301 

377 
5.385 
3,962 
3,863 

867 
3,559 
2,391 
3,972 

i.eei 

3,863 
2,854 
1.988 
2,391 
1,750 
7,906 
1,719 
776 
88 

25,  MO 

21,415 

26,501  ; 

8,282 

7,514  1 

6,856 

11,832 

12,970  I 

1,063 

1,354 

8.185 

6,365 

1,166 
230 

4.736 
177 
28H 

1,496 
3H4 
396 

4,123 

1,761 
19,209  , 


46.69 
61.45 
31.82 
7L44 
86.36 
72.06 
44.25 
60.15 
48.88 

24.77 
7.54 
83.  *7 
47.91 
25.67 
47.71 
42.77 
41.08 
42.60 

38.72 
32.16 
33.23 
40.46 
42.12 
32.10 
33.97 
39.19 
17. 6S 

47.46 
61.69 
M.98 
25.50 
31.58 
28.58 
35.70 
43.30 
62.06 
30.56 
47.03 


161 

80 

82  j 
816 

33  , 
124  , 
526  ' 
147 
604 

16 

86 
26  . 
110  * 
50 


156 
46 

lis 

106 

84 
108 

61 
316 

68 

22 
8 

700 

606 

416 

360 

231 

ITS 

348 

349 
34  I 
66  > 

275  , 


31.12 
43.64 

246 
27 

42.06 

9 

59.63 

57 

32.60 

10 

89.72 

4 

35.99 

20 

99.48 

9 

34.29 

17 

64.59 

76 

40.35 

74 

81.36 

1*»8 

6,253 
2,892 
1,835 

22,688 
2,278 
5,547 

26.877 
7.486 

19,765 

797 
4.088 
2,816 
8,770 
1,875  ■ 
2,879 
2.778  i 
4,753 
1.2G2 

3.905  ' 

3,033  I 

2.362  1 

2,575 

2.374 

11,159  , 

1.766 

493 

142 

17,689 

15.359  . 

16,668 

13,4.M 

8.12S 

8, 576 

10,680 

1-2,^4 

5S3 

1.528 

6.  IN)  ; 

6,732 

1,619 
•254 

4,810 
230 
136 
726 
332 
496 

2,529 

2.522 
11,289 


38.26 
60.10 
41.45 

36.64 
46.84 


i,6n 

472  10,200 

788  18,442 

8,282  '  62,202 

364  I  7,778 


15.46 
20.43 
27.60 
19.84 
14.60 


I 


I 


^^66 
45.86 
33.36 
44.39 
48.70 
46.07 
31.07 
48.85 
18 

52.37 
57.78 
59.16 
46.76 
55.51 
38.60 
49.69 
49. 15 
5A.15 

39.14 
34.18 
39.31 
48.67 
57.14 
45.31 
34.90 
24.90 
28.29 

32.49 
44.24 
34.55 
41.42 
34.11 
41.78 
32.22 
43.22 
28.55 
'M.49 
35.51 
28.03 

00.59 
46.44 
<i0.56 
4-2.36 
42.37 
17.46 
86.01 
42.97 
83.49 
67.79 
47.82 


189 
89 
67 
186 
20 
72 
479 
104 
611 

14 
79 
10 
63 
40 
61 
09 
92 


108 

S3 

61 
100 

44 
290 

65 

19 
8 

701 
331 
320 
326 
2M 
137 
334 
266 

24 

81 
320  t 
218  I 

17  ' 

9 
44 

7 

4 
15 

8 

10 

49 

36 

165 


1,989 

486 

909 

4.761 

649 

1,283 

12,349 

2,380 

13,643 

284 
1,814 

895 
1,215 

740 
1.391 
1,284 
1,672 

965 

2,466 

1,826 

1,455 

2,314 

879 

7,242 

1,542 

553 

165 

12,245 
6,294 
6,563 
6,005 
4,073 
2.531 
7,697 
5,1M2 
319 
1.557 
5,503 
5,2ia 

321 
ISO 

1.040 
156 
61 
380 
168 
310 
960 
933 

3,384 


16.15 
6.91 
16.68 
9.29 
11.74 
10.66 
14.28 
13.66 
26.36 

15.87 
26.64 
18.81 
15.07 
21.91 
18.66 
22.97 
17.29 
39.46 

24.72 
20.58 
24.82 
39.15 
2L16 
29.41 
30.47 
27.93 
82.87 

22.49 
15.25 
13.58 
18.49 
17.09 
12.33 
2-?.  22 
17.30 
17.09 
35. 15 
31.62 
25.49 

12.01 
23.77 
13.09 
28.73 
15.89 
7.94 
43.52 
26.91 
12.58 
21.88 
14.33 
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62,951 
82.780 
44,980 
81.721 

464 

2,109 
464 
1,106 
7,246 
8,926 

*M\  079 

' 

23,478 

14.866 

18,882 

18,804 

9,616 

7,720 

12,980 

10,611 

947 

1,784 

6,709 

8,097 

1,103 

268 

8,466 

417 

198 

886 

176 

612 

8,025 

1,642 

8,976 
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§ 

ss 

S^ 

r^f^         tH         rH         C«               TO               f-< 

1 

IS 

§^ 

iigs  £^is«s«Bis 

62,111 
82,780 
44,678 
81.498 
22,874 
18,238 
30.917 
26,242 
2.006 
8.947 
16.375 
19,196 

2,513 
527 

7,646 
614 
276 

1,619 
386 
862 

8,626 
20,926 
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EDUCATION   REPOBT,  1904. 


Table  41. — Number  of  secondary  MuderUs  to  each  1,000  inhabitants  in  each  State  in  1904; 
also  number  of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  of  population. 


State  or  Territory. 

Estimated 
total  popula- 
Uon  in  1904. 

Total 

number 

secondary 

students 

in  1904. 

Number 
secondary 

students 
to  each 

1.000  in- 
habitants. 

Total 
number 
students 
in  higher 
education 
in  1904. 

Number 
students  In 

higher 
education 

to  each 

1.000  in- 
habiUnts. 

United  States 

81,241,246 

822,235 

10.12 

253,612 

3.12 

North  Atlantic  Division 

22,602,587 
11,077,704 
15,244,015 
27,927.947 
4,488,993 

262.781 
60,009 
81,883 

356,190 
61,372 

11.68 
6.42 
6.37 
12.75 
13.67 

79.406 
80,370 
29,625 
97,692 
16,619 

3.62 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2.74 

South  Central  Division 

1.94 

North  Central  Division 

3.49 

Western  Division 

3.70 

North  Atlantic  Di\ision: 

Maine 

707,818 

425, 612 

348,129 

3,031,906 

461,776 

973,284 

7,775,182 

2,050,165 

6,719,715 

191,231 
1,246,3(M 

298,050 
1,933,464 
1,037,204 
2,004,1M 
1,415,984 
2.367,923 

683.390 

2,262,590 
2,121,856 
1,954,817 
1,655,938 
1,486,841 
3,373,982 
1,384,904 
526,275 
476,812 

4,351,633 
2,646,086 
5.219,630 
2,630,016 
2,219,326 
1,927.838 
2,359,677 
3,277,667 
370,410 
422. 758 
1,067,756 
1,535,160 

283,493 
104,523 
590,280 
209,322 
136,807 
303,137 
42,335 
191,060 
582,451 
451.868 
1,593,717 

12.645 

6,382 

6,530 

61,867 

4,770 

12,861 

93,836 

17,531 

67,359 

1,606 
8,480 
5,305 
9,451 
4,418 
9,503 
6,787 
11.400 
3,069 

12,389 
12,738 
6,765 
7,345 
6,790 
26,721 
6,304 
2,942 
899 

60,640 
38,520 
M,643 
33,363 
25,200 
21,873 
36,306 
34,011 
2,641 
6,253 
20,546 
23,294 

3,017 

645 

9,315 

776 

499 

6,520 

454 

1,396 

8,397 

5,416 

26,937 

17.87 
16.00 
15.89 
17.11 
10.33 
13.21 
12.07 
8.61 
8.54 

8.40 
6.80 
17.80 
4.89 
4.26 
4.74 
4.79 
4.81 
6.24 

6.48 
6.00 
3.46 
4.44 
3.89 
7.92 
4.65 
6.69 
1.89 

13.94 
14.66 
10.45 
13.19 
11.35 
11.35 
15.39 
10.38 
7.13 
12.43 
19.24 
15.18 

10.61 
6.17 
15.78 
3.71 
3.65 
18.21 
10. 72 
7.31 
14.42 
11.98 
16.27 

2,339 
1,175 
1,100 

15,704 
1,217 
4,211 

27,986 
3,415 

22,259 

152 
5,724 
3,145 
6,082 
1,546 
6,799 
3.172 
6,171 

679 

6,191 
7,484 
4,825 
2,352 
2,576 
5,101 
1,075 
993 
28 

11,975 
10,530 
20,191 
8,681 
6,881 
6,427 
9,762 
11,006 
970 
1,226 
4,402 
6,  Ml 

415 

107 

2,652 

157 

284 

650 

138 

492 

1,977 

1,742 

8,005 

3.30 

New  Hampshire 

2.76 

Vermont 

8.16 

Massachusetts 

6.18 

Rhode  Island 

2.68 

Connecticut 

4.33 

New  York 

8.60 

New  Jersey 

1.66 

Pennsylvania 

3.31 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

0.79 

Maryland 

DLstrict  of  Columbia 

4.69 
10.55 

Vireinia 

2.63 

West  Vir^nia 

1.49 

Nortli  Carolina 

2.89 

■  South  Carolina 

2.24 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Divbion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama '. 

2.18 
0.99 

2.29 
3.53 
2.47 

Mississippi 

1.42 

Louiniana 

1.73 

Texas  

1.61 

Arkansas 

0.78 

Oklahoma 

1.89 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

0.06 

2.75 
8.98 

Illinois 

3.87 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

3.43 
8.10 

Minnesota 

3.33 

Iowa 

4.14 

M  Issouri 

3.36 

North  Dakota 

2.62 

South  Dakota 

2.90 

Nebraska 

4.12 

Kansas 

3.61 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1.46 

Wyoming 

1.02 

Colorado 

4.49 

New  Mexico 

0.75 

Arizona 

2.08 

Utah 

2.14 

Nevada 

3.26 

Idaho  

2.58 

Washington 

8.39 

Oregon 

3.85 

California 

5.02 
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Table  42. — Public  and  private  high  schools  for  boys  only,  for  girls  only,  and  for  both 

sexeSy  190S-4' 


Public. 

1 

Private. 

For  boys' 
only.    1 

For  girls 
only. 

Coeducational.    | 

For  boys 
only. 

Foreirls! 
only.    1 

1      1 

^  1  : 

Coe 

8 

X 

ducational. 

StAte  or  Territory. 

1 

29 

5 

g 

•0 

x 

1 

1 

X 

s 

0 

347,833 

«'  1  1 

S     ^    ! 

31823,626"' 

15512,4931 
64   3,787 
30  2,069 
45  3,974 
24   1,303; 

■B                 B 

«    ,  3 

United  States 

3418,79l! 

21,936 

7.167 

247,248 

197 

204 
69 
53 
114 
67 

26,122  791; 

10,416-230 
3, 76;^  151 
3,140210 
6,693163 
2,210,  37 

»7. 973  2.3, 686 

North  Atlantic  Division .... 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

1714,885 
7   1,620; 
8"  l,322l 
1       978 
1         80 

15 16, 4H1 1,603  73,805101,839 
7'  2,768     493   12,098   17,236 
6;  2,014     757   18,442  27,389 

..." 3,894124,132175,242 

Ij      673     420   18,771   26,127 

9,^65  8.218 
4,6M   4,164 
6,762   6,931 
5,274   6,470 
2,178   1,908 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

1 

"i 

1 

5 

1 
""so 

2,*69i, 

"2 



1,339 

168 
56 
67 
242 
20 
77 
401 
102 
470 

15 
51 
7 
63 
40 
39 
96 
134 
48 

76 
91 
72 
97 
42 
300 
M 
21 
4 

778 
662 
395 
369 
226 
155 
345 
309 
39 
89 
»49 
288 

25 

11 

55 

8 

4 

11 

9 

13 

81 

68 

135 

4,318 
1,797 
1,681 

17,846 
1,673 
4,104 

22,844 
5,519 

14,023 

1,072 
1,477 
1,661 

887 
1,201 
1,724 
2,800 

731 

1,805 
1,936 
1,708 
1,731 

887 
8,263 
1,259 

762 

22,998 

14,365 

17,165 

13,138 

9,433 

7,341 

12,709 

10,511 

78H 

l,5fr4 

6,432 

7,688 

218 

3,0^3 

164 

105 

598 

139 

371 

2,756 

1,461 

8,961 

6.571 
2,440 
2.309 

23,550 
2,23fr 
5,177 

32,782 
7,890 

19,884 

875 
2,227 
2,824 
1,455 
1,812 
2,244 
3,614 
1,361 

3,005 

3,219 

.    2,235' 

2,381 

1,205 

12,163 

1,995 

1,053 

133 

29,113 
18,415 
26,530 
18,355 
12,  Wl 
10.897 
18,208 
15, 731 
1,218 
2,383 
9,943 
11,508 

1,588 
309 

4,562 
270 
171 
921 
247 
491 

4,i02 

2,176 
11,291 

i 

1 

6 

0 

24 

3 

19 

52 

21 

29 

1 

1 

13 
5 
24 
2 
8 
8 
8 
0 

4 

5 
4 
6 
3 
7 
1 
0 
0 

7 
2 

8 
2 
5 
7 
2 
11 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

111 

677 

0' 

2,163 

227 

966 

3,251} 

1,582 

8,716 

27) 

790 

229 

1,199 

110 

823 

182 

427, 

0 

1 

323 

426 

252 

381 

163 

494 

30 

0 

0 

1 

666 

848 

615 

305 

482 

956 

110 

608 

0 

0 

0 

85 

0 
0 
0 

17 
0 

90, 

2 
3 
2 
37 
5 
19 
76 
20 
40 

12 
16 
16 
4 

7 
6 

7 
2 

12 
6 
7 
6 
9 

10 
2 

.: 

12 

23 
6 

7 
12 

7 
18 
0 
1 
7 

: 

1 
& 
1 
1 

1 

«l 

2,071 
272' 

1,045 

3,929 
882 

1,987 

nx 

761 
W8 
181 
426 
245 
360 
46^ 

657 
634 
264 
819 
514 
774 
60 
28 
0| 

924 

803 

1,446 

415 

481 

758 

373 

W8 

0 

49 

266 

130 

110 
20 

272 
12 
25 
60 

27 
19 
18 
28 
4 
16 
41 
17 
60 

1 
14 

1 
23 

7 

58 
10 
32 

6 

52 

48 

15 

20 

12 

35 

20 

3 

6 

t 

18 
10 
24 

7 
12 

9 
24 
35 

1 

5. 

9 

J 

0 
1' 
0 

1 
10 

1,165   1,205 
817       486 
719       746 
826       737 
152       118 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1 
*  710,' 327 

"4i,'9i7 

..  i      ! 

**5  "1*216 

...1 

810,655 

"5.  4,487 
"4'i,833 

379       369 
1,268   1.447 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

690       608 
3,149  2,602 

47!        44 
299       219 
37         27 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1 

103 

640       698 
423       822 

North  Carolina 



1,831    1,366 

South  Carolina 

1 

207 

1 
2 

265 
670 

857       367 

Georgia 

Florida 

886       913 
74       208 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

?' 
1 

851 
32 

151 
44 

244 

1 

864 

1,899   1,083 
1,526   1,201 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

2 
"2 

432 
646 

435       616 
636      618 
269       237 

Texas 

1,581    1,353 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

:::' 

"i 



""82 




:::::: 
:::::: 



844       872 

74         63 

108         88 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

... 

i 

"978 

412       429 
40=>       379 
732       878 
127       143 
236       256 
283       292 
902       844 
1,041    1,113 
6         30 

South  Dakota 

178       256 

Nebraska 

478       283 

Kansas ' 

474       567 

Western  Division:                1      ,                i 

Montana 

17         32 

Wyoming 

0          0 

Colorado ' -- ' 

7         18 

New  Mexico 

' 

80 



0          0 

Arizona 



1         19 

Utah 

1,422   1.076 

Nevada                           '      •                '      . 

Idaho.. !!!!!'.!I!"*.!!!i. !!.!!!!!  ...i 

0 
2 
3 

0 
88 
175 
933 

1 

1 

6 
6 
31 

24 

284 

195 

1,268 

3 
6 
4 

'A 

130       136 

Wanhinston t.^-' -r-^- 

225       147 

Oregon '  -- 

160       208 

Califomla 

... 
1     1 

1 

678 

216       267 
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Table  44. — Statistics  of  priBoaU  high  s(hooU^  endowed  academies, 


State  and  post-office. 


Naiae. 


PrincipaL 


AnniBton 

Ashland 

Birmingham . 
Bridgeport... 

Clayton 

Crews 

Oaylesvllle... 

Hartsells 

Joppa  


10  Marion . 

11  Mobile. . 

12   do.. 


18     Montgomery  . 


.do. 


14 

I 

16   do 

16  Newton 

17  Plantersville . 

18  Rockford 

19  Springville . . . 

20  Stevenson 

21  Talladega 

22  I  Thorsby 

23  '  Trinity 

24  TuHcaloosa  . . . 

25  Tuscumbia . . . 


26  I  Walnut  Grove . 


27  I  Prescott . 

28  !  Tucson  . . 


29 

80  ! 

81  ■ 

82  I 

83  I 
84 
85 


ARKANSAS. 

Amity 

Arkadelphia 

Barren  Fork 

Belleville 

Bentonville 

Berry  ville 

Gentry 

Helena 

Imboden 

Little  Rock 

do 

Magazine 

Maynard 

Montlcello 

Mountainhome 


Okolona.... 
Quitman  ... 

Rogers 

Searcy 

Spielerville. 
Stuttgart . . . 

Wllmar 

Wood  berry . 


Noble  Institute  for  Qirls 

Ashland  College 

Pollock-Stephens  Institute 

Alatennga  College 

Eufaula  District  Academy 

Trideka  College 

Gaylesville  High  School* 

Hartsells  College 

Normal,  Industrial,  and  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

Marion  Military  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Hunter's  (Miss)  Select  School  for 
Girls. 

Calhoun-Chamberlain  School  for 
Girls. 

Loretto  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies. 

University  School , 

Baptist  Collegiate  Institute 

University  School 

Rockford  High  School 

Spring  Lake  College 

Austin  Training  School 

Talladega  College 

Thorsby  Normal  School  * , 

Lile's  Lrfiiversity  School , 

University  High  School , 

Deshler  Female  Institute  and 
College.* 

Walnut  Grove  College  * 


St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 


Amity  High  School 

Arkadelphia  Baptist  Academy  . . 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Belleville  Normal  College* 

Ouachita-Bentonville  Academy . 

Clarke's  Academy 

Gentry-Hendrix  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Sloan-Hendrix  Academy 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Shorter  College 

Magazine-Ouachita  Academy  ... 

Maynard-Ouachita  Academy 

Hinemon's  University  School 

Mountain  Home  Ouachita  Acad- 
emy. 

Okolona  High  School 

Quitman  High  School* 

Rogers  Academy 

Searcy  Female  Institute* 

New  Subiaoo  College 

Stuttgart-Hendrix  College 

Beauvoir  College 

Woodberry  Academy* 


*  Statistics  of  1902-8. 


Miss  Matilda  Gray 

C.  F.  Striplin 

Mrs.  Edmond  T.  Taliaferro  .. 

J.  W.  Grant  (president) 

Raleigh  W.  Greene 

J.  M.  Walton,  M.  A 

S.  M.  Bennett 

J.  H.  Riddle  (president) 

Horace  J.  Clark 

James  T.  Mnrfee  .., 

Sister  M.  de  Cbantal  Ryan . .. 
Mias  Sallie  £.  Hunter 

Miss  Josephine  E.  Calhoun 

and  Miss  H.  P.  Chamberlain. 

Sister  M.  Borromeo 

J.  M.  and  S.  C.  Starke 

A.  W.Tate 

Edward  Yonng  McMonies ... 

JefSox 

J.  B.  StovaU 

S.J.  Davis 

Rev.  G.  W.  Andrews.  D.  D..., 

R.  A.  Rasco 

HenryT.  Lile 

H.  M.  Somerville,  jr 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Foote 

J.  F.  McLain 

Sister  of  St.  Joseph 

Sister  M.  Priscilla 

Samuel  M.Samson 

J.D.Walker 

R.B.Shea 

J.G.Smyth 

E.  E.Bagwell 

Isaac  A.  Clarke 

N.M.Whaley 

Sister  Evangelista 

W.B.Greer 

Joseph  A.  Booker 

Thomas  H.  Jackson . . .  *. 

Charles  E.  Scott 

Judson  M.Shaw. 

Ury  McKenzie 

L.  A.  Morton 

John  D.Stuart 

Wm.T.  Hammock 

Morrison  Weimer 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Willis 

Rev.  Ignatius  Conrad 

C.M.Aker 

J.  L.Spence 

W.R.Mc£uen 
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Table  44. — StatUHa  ofprivaie  high  $ehool»y  endowed  acadetniesj 


State  and  post-ofllee. 


Name. 


Principal. 


CAUFOBNIA. 

Alameda 

Alta 

Belmont 

Berkeley 

do 

Crescent  City 

Eairt  Oakland 

QraM  Valley 

Irvington 

Lo8  Angeles  (Adams  and 

Hoover  streetH). 

Lofl  A  ngeles 

Los     Angeles     (post-office 

box  193). 
Los  Angeles  (866  W.Twenty- 

thirdstreet). 

Los  Angeles 

Marysville , 

MenloPark 

....do 

Nordhoff , 

Oakland 

do 

Palo  Alto 

do 

Pasadena  (69  S.  Euclid  ave- 
nue). 

Pasadena  (124  S.  Euclid 
avenue). 

Pe  ta  1  uma 

Red  Bluff 

Redwood  City 

Rio  Vista 

Sacramento  (1028  J  street) . . 

Sacramento  (1126  K  street). 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  (925  Frank- 
lin street). 

San  Francisco  (Dolores 
street). 

San  Francisco  (1849  Jack- 
son street). 

San  Franciwo  (2126  Cali- 
fornia street). 

8au  Francisco  (2234  Pacific 
avenue). 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  (1901  Powell 
street). 

San  Francisco  (Eddy  and 
Larktn  streets). 

San  Francisco  (1628  Broad- 
way street). 

San  Franclt^co 

San  Francisco  (671  Mission 
street). 

San  Francisco  (2618  Pacific 
arenae). 


Notre  Dame  Academy 

Agaasiz  Hall 

Belmont  School 

Boone's  University  School 

Head's  (MJflB)  I¥eparatory  School 
for  Girls. 

Crescent  City  Academy 

Academy  of  Onr  Lady  of  Looxdes 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Academy  * 

Anderw>n  Academy 

Girls'  Collegiate  Institute 


The  Harvard  School 

Los  Angeles  Military  Academy . . 

Marlborough  School  for  Girls  and 
Young  Ladies. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Hoitt's  School  for  Boys 

St  Patrick's  Seminary 

The  Thacher  School 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart 

The  Horton  School 

Harker(Mis8)  and  Hughes  (Miss) 
School  for  Girls. 

Manzanita  Hall 

Classical  School  for  Boys 


English  Classical  School  for  Girls 


St  Vincent's  School 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy* 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

St.  Gertrude's  Academy* 

Howe's  Academy 

Sacramento  Institute 

St.  Jcwieph's  Academy  • 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace. . 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart ... 


College  of  Notre  Dame. 
Hamlin  School 


Irving  Institute 

Murison's  (Miss)  School . 


Our  Lady  of  Mercy's  Academy  . . 
Presentation  Convent 


Sacred  Heart  College . 
St  Brlgid's  School 


St  Peter's  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  School  (Girls). 

Trinity  School  (Boys) 


Sister  Mary  of  St  George.  . . . 
Wm-  W.  Price  (head  master) . 

W.T.Reid 

P.  R.  Boone 

Mias  Anna  Head 


Walter  F.Jones 

Sister  M.  Pidelis 

Sister  Mary  Baptist 

William  Walker  Andenon . 
Alice  K.  Parsons 


Greenville  C.  Emery. 
Walter  J.  Bailey 


Mrs.  Mar>'  S.  Caswell. 


Sister  Elizabeth 

Sister  Superior 

IraG.Hoitt 

Bev.A.J.B.Vinbert.... 
Sherman  Day  Thacher . 
Sister  Superior 


MiHB  Sarah  W.  Horton 

Miss  Catherine  Harker  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Hughes. 

J.  Le  Roy  Dixon 

Stephen  Cutter  Clark 


Miss  Anna  B.  Orton . 


Sister  Marj' 

Sister  Mary  Frances 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross. 

Sister  M.Camlllus 

Edward  Howe.jr 

Brother  Walter 

Sister  M.Lignori 

Sisters  of  St  Joseph 

Madame  (jorman 


Sister  J .  Theresa 

Sarah  D.Hamlin 

Rev.  E.  B.  Church,  A.  M . 
Miss  £. L.Murison 


Sister  M.  Emmanuel.. 
Mother  M.  Josephine . 


Rev.  Brother  Xenophon. 
Sister  M.  Remberta 


Sister  Mary  Bernard  O'Brien. 
Sister  Eugenia  Garvey 


*8tatliUc8ofl9(B-8. 


H.  C.  Lyon  andLdonH.  Roger. 
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Tabim  44. — Statistics  oj  private  high  schooU,  endowed  aeademieSf  semittaria. 


Btflte  and  past-offiee. 


CA  uroBMA— <xmtiiiiied. 

96  San    Punclsco   (8014  Van 
Nessovenue). 

97  8aaJ(«e  ( 105  Devine  street) 

98  Ban  Mat«o 

99  ....do 

100  San  Rafte: 

101    do 

102  I do 


103  Banta  Clara.... 

104  I  BantaCnu.... 

105  I  Santa  Rosa-... 

106  I  Shorb 

107  I  Ktookton 

108  Vallcio 

109  Wef«t  Berkeley. 

110  Woodland 


COLOBADO. 


111  ;  Boulder 

112  [  Canyon  City 

113  I  Denver 

114    do 

115  I  Duraniro 

116  Leadvllle 

117  Pueblo 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


OOKNBCTICUT. 


Baltic 

Black  Hall 

Bridgeport 

Brookfield  Center . 

124  Cheshire 

125  Cornwall 

126  Emex 

127  Falls  Village . 

128  Greenwich  . 

129    do. 

do. 

Hartford  . 
Kent  . 
Lakeville. 
do. 


139 
140 
141 
142 
U3 
144 
145 
146 
147 


New  Haven  . 

.do. 
New  London . 

.do. 
New  Mil  ford  . 
New  rreston  . 

Norfolk 

North  Stonington  . 
Norwalk 


Name. 


West's  (Mte)  School  for  Girki. 


The  Washburn  Bchool 

StMarKaret's  School 

St.  Matthew's  School 

Dominican  College 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Ursuline  College 

Ramona  Convent* 

St  Mary's  College 

8t  Vincent's  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Boaary 


Mt.  St. Gertrude's  Academy.. . 
M  t.  St.  Bcholastica's  Academy . 

Wolcott  (Miss)  School 

Wolfe  Hall 

St.Mary's  Academy* 

St.  Maiy's  School 

Loretto  Academy 


Academy  of  the  Holy  Family 

Black  Hall  School 

The  Courtland  School 

Park  Avenue  Institute 

The  University  School 

Curtis  School  for  Boys 

Cheshire  School 

The  Cornwall  School  * 

Pisatt  High  School 

David  M.  Hunt  School 

The  Brunswick  School  

Greenwich  Academy , 

Rosemary  Hall 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Seminary , 

flopson's  (Miss)  Private Schaol... 

The  HotchkL**  School 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls , 

Boxwood  School  * 

Patten  (Misses)  School 

Simpson  School 

Mystic  Valley  English  and  Clas- 
sical Institute. 

Hopkin.H  Grammar  School , 

Johnstone's  (Miss)  School 

Bulkeley  School 

WilliamH  Memorial  Institute 

Ingleaide  School 

Upson  Seminary 

The  Bobbins  School , 

The  Wheeler  School , 

Baird'8(Mi»)  Institute* , 


Principal. 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Miss  Mary  B.  West. 


Arthur  H.  Washburn 

Miss  Ida  IjDuise  Tebbetts. 
Rev.  William  A.  Brewer. . 

Mother  Louis 

Rev.  Chas.  Hitchcook 

Arthur  Croeby 


Sister  Louis  de  Gonzague < 

Sister  Maiv  Joseph 

Sister  Agatha  Reynolds 

Sister  finparior 

Brother  Charles  A ul 

Sister  Mary  Joseph 

Brolber  G«nebem 

Sister  Mary  Barbara 


Sister  Maiy  Loyola 

Sister  M.  Oallista 

Bfiss  Anna  L.  Wolcott. 
Miss  Mar^ret  Kerr  . . . 
Sister  M.  Madeleine... 

Sister  Priscilla 

Sister  M.  Reparata 


Stater  M.  Oarine 

Charles  G.  Bartlett 

Miss  Prances  A.  Marble 

SethB.  Jones 

Vincent  C.  Peck , 

Frederick  8.  Curtis , 

Bcdand  J.  Mulford 

AUynK.  Foster,  M.  A 

Ernest  M.  Li  bby 

Miss  Helen  Adams  Powelson 

George  E.  Carmichael 

Newton  B.  Hobart , 

Mtes  GaroUne  Ruuts-Reese . . 

Sister  M.Oecllla 

Mies  Katharine  M.  Hopson . . 

Edward  G.  Coy 

Min  Lilian  Dixon,  A.  B 

Mrs.  R.  8.  Griswold 

The  Missea  Patten 

Miss  Louisa  Simpson 

John  Knight  Bucklyn 


Charles  Heald  Weller,  Ph.  D. 
Miss  Mary  Sibyl  Johnstone. . 

Walter  A.  Towne 

Colin  B.Buell 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black 

Rev.Henry  Upson 

Alexander  M.  Blackburn 

Clare  Reynolds  Bass , 

Miss  Cornelia  F.  Baird , 
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Table  44. — StatiMics  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries^ 


State  and  postoffice. 


Name. 


I 


PrincipaL 


CO  N  NEcncuT— contiimed . 


148 

149 
160 
161 
152 
153 
1&4 
165 
156 


Norwalk 


....do.... 
Norwich.. 

do.... 

Pomf  ret . . 
Putnam  .. 
Salii>bury . 
Simsboi^. 
Stamford . 


157 
158 
169 


do 

do 

do 

160  I  Suffield 

161  Walllngford . 

162  I  WashingtOD . 

163  ' do 

....do 

Waterbury  .. 

do 

....do 

Watertown . . 

Wilton 

Windsor 

Woodstock  . . 


I. 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 


172 
173 

174 


175 
176 


177 


181 


182 
183 


185 
186 


188 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington . 

do 

do 


D18TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington 

Washington  (Thirteenth 
and  Princeton  streets). 

Washington  (Dupont  Cir- 
cle). 

Washington  (1760  Q  street 
NW.). 

Washington  (914  Four- 
teenth street  NW.). 

Washington  (2701  Four- 
teenth street  NW.). 

Washington  (1811  I  street 
NW.). 

Washington 

Washington  (1409  Massa- 
chusetts avenue) . 

Washington  (1607  H  strt^et 
NW.). 

Washington  (1312  Massa- 
chusetts avenue). 

Washington  (1621  Connect- 
icut avenue). 

Washington  (1100  M  street 
NW.). 

Washington  (Tennally- 
town). 


The  Connecticat  Military  Acad- 
emy. •  I 
Mead's  (Mrs.)  School  for  Girls....! 

Butts'  (Miss)  School I 

The  Norwicn  Free  Academy ' 

Pomfret  School 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Sal  Isbury  School 

Westminster  School 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  * 

Betts  Academy ' 

The  King  School , 

Low's  (MLss)  School \ 

Suffield  Academy ! 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls I 

TheOunnerv  School ' 

The  Ridge  School ' 

Wykeham  Rise  School  for  Girls...' 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame ; 

The  Gerard  School 

St.  Margaret's  School , 

The  Taft  School 

Wilton  Educational  Institute*  ...j 

The  Campbell  School ] 

Woodstock  Academy ■ 


E.  H.Baker 

MiB.  Mel  viUe  Emory  Mead 

Mifls  Matilda  Butts 

Henry  A.  Terrell ' 

Wm.  Beach  Olmstead 

Sister  M.Stella 

Rev.Geo.£.Quaile 

W.L.Cushing 

Harriet     Beecher     Scoville 
Devan. 

Wm.  J.  Betts 

Hiram  U.King 

Misses  Low  and  Heywood 

H.  L.  Thompson,  A.  M 

Miss  Sara  8.  Phelpe  Kelsey . . . 

JohnC.  Brinsmade 

William  G.  Brinsmade ' 

Miss  Fanny  Davies 

Sister  St.  Egbert 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Lawton ' 

Miss  Mary  R.  HiUard , 

Horace  D.  Taft ' 

Charles  W.  Whitlock 

Alfred  H.  Campbell.  Ph.  D... 
E.  R.  Hall 


Hebb's  (Misses)  School E.  R.  and  E.  P.  Hebb 

Wilmington  Friends  School Herschel  A.  Norris 

Wilmington  Military  Academy...'  William  Henry  Morrison. 


Academy  of  the  Visitation. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory 

School. 
Chenoweth  Institute 


Dupont  Seminary  * . . . 

Emerson  Institute 

Fairmont  Seminary. . . 
Friends  Select  School. 


I 


Mother  M.  Agnes  Mathaney. 
E.  Swavely  (head  master) . . . 


Mrs.  Mary  D.  Chenoweth  Tur- 
ner. 
Miss  Marjory  Moore 


Georgetown  VL^sitation  Convent- . . 
Gunston  School 


1  Charles  B.  Young 

Arthur  T.  Ramsay  and  Judith 

L.  Steele. 
Thomas  W.Sidwell 


Sister  Keedy 

Beverly  R.  Mason. 


Hamilton  Institute  * 

Holy  Cross  Academy 

Lalse-Phillips  School 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary . 


National    Cathedral    School  for 
Girls. 

•Statistics  of  1902-8. 


Phoebe  Hamilton  Seabrook. . . 

Sister  M.  Angelica 

Mrs.  J.  Sylvester  Phillips 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Somers 

Miss  L.  A.  Bangs  and  Mi&«  M. 
B.  Whiton. 
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and  other  private  tecondary  tehooU/or  the  tchoUutie  year  190S-4 — Oontinaed. 


1 


Stadents. 


Religious 
denomi- 
nation. 


Sec- 
ond 
ary 
In- 
struc- 
tora. 


'I  & 


6,6 


Nonsect ...:    4     0 


Nonsi*ct 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Epis..-. 

R.C 

P.E 

Nonsect 
Nonsect 

Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Bapt.... 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
R.C... 
Nonsect 
Epis  . . . . 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 


Nonsect . 
Friends.. 
Nonsect  . 


R.C... 

Nonsect 

Nonsect , 

Not.  sect 

Nonsect , 

Nonsect 

Friends. 

R.  C... 
Nonsect 

Nonsect 

R.  (' 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Epis.... 


I    0  9 

0  6 

8  16 

11  0 

0  S 
4 
7  0 

1  8 

*1  ?] 

6  0 

ll  10 

41 

0' 

5i 


Ele- 
men- 


dents. 


ing  all 
below 
second- 

grrades. 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Claaric-    Scien- 

al  tiflc 

course,  courses. 


8  I  9  ;io  u 


i  1 


12  18  14 


27  0' 

2  25! 

0  13; 

170'.  180 

112:  0 

0  15 

12  0 

60  0 

0,  21 


6 

il 

0;  2 

10  93 

0.  0 

0!  60 

4  0 

0.  0 

0  49 


0. 
0 
60 

1 

161 


0  50, 

10  12I 

0^  110| 
0' 
0 

15, 
29 


0  26 
47  44 
27   0 


0 
100 

0 

0 

ao 


20  0 

8  20 

4  1, 

0  23 
20,  0 

1  0 

2  14 
01  177| 

151  11' 

0'  52 

4|  0 

10  0 

10  20 

5  4 


16 


0 
19. 


20  SSf,  10 


0  3 

■  4  6 

0  3 

0  16 

I  3  14 


0 

65 

J7 

27 

0 
0 

100 
50 

0 

37 

0 

80 

0 

18 

0 

82 

0 

68 

0, 
0 

2. 

12'. 

o| 

25 

42 

60 
60 

Q  170 

o'  22 

0  66 

0  26;. 


22 


0  la 

4 


Gradu- 
ates in 
1904. 


16 


College 
prepara 
toiy  stu- 
dents 
in  the 
class 
that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1904. 


16  17    18 


I 


21| 
21! 
0 
1 
8 
0 

11 
2 
0 

3! 
0 
3 
8 


2  0 

0  0 

30  12 

0  21 


0*  61' 


6. 
2     27 
0      6 


1   • 


0|     15 


0  13, 

0  4 

2  0 

7  0 


Oj     18 


If 

19;  «0 


2 
0, 

0 

1 

1 
0 

0. 

« 

0 

4 

0 

2 

i 

9 

0 

t 

2 
0 

0 
2 

7 

1 

1 

5' 

0 
0 

3 

6 

0 
0 

4     27 

I 

4       0 


11 


4       0 

6       0. 


13,000 
l.i 

I      250 


1,500 
500 


0   2,000 


1,500 

1,400 

3,850 

100 


sS- 
II 

P 

c  4: 


V4 


148 


|2&,00ti  149 
„„...J  160 
800,000  161 
150.000   152 

1  153 

154 

156 

166 


80.000 


100.000 


15,000 


50,000 


0  600 
0.  1.600 
0;  1,200, 
0  8,2% 


80,000 
25,000 


I 

I     27 


15,000 


167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
165 
1(>> 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 


900   40.000  172 

1,000   40,000  173 

300.   40,0(0  174 


8.000 !  175 

600 1  176 

300   18,000  177 

300  200,000  17S 

1,200 179 

2,000  100.000  180 

1   0,   800  107,000'  181 

J....   5,000     250,000   182 
Ij      0  1,200 183 

1'....       600 184 

1       0  4,000       80,000  185 

i'      0  500       55,000  186 

1  ....    2,000 1^7 

.|      0  3,500     250,000  188 
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State  aod  pott-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

1 

2 

3 

189 

DI8TBICT  OP  COLUMBIA— 

continued. 

Washington    (1152    Eight- 
eenth btreet  NW.). 

Washington  (601  E.  Capi- 
tol street). 

Washington  (the  Concord 
Flats). 

Washington    (1827    Eight- 
eenth street  NW.). 

Washington  (Third  and  T 
streets  NE.). 

Washington  (4401  Wiscon- 
sin avenue). 

West  Washington 

Olney  Institute 

Mitffl  Tr  r- Pnrspy 

190 

St.  Cecilia's  Academy 

sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Itobert  Lee  Preston.  ...      1 

191 

Southern  Home  School 

"iVf 

The  University  School 

19» 

Washington  College   for  Young 

Ladi^.                                     ^ 

The  Washington  School  for  Boys. 

The  Linthicnm  Institute 

Floumoy  Menefee 

194 

Louis  L.  Hooper 

195 

R.C.Balinger  (curator) 

MissTebean 

196 

PLOBIBA. 

G«ilPwvii]A           

Tebean's  (Miss)    Boarding   and 

Day  School.* 
Cookman  Institute 

197 

Jacksonville.        .     .     .  - 

Rev.  James  T.  Docking.Ph.  D. 

Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes 

Joseph  L.  Willy  . 

198 

Key  west 

Convent  of  Maij*  Immaculate 

Fessenden  Academy 

199 

Martin              .          .     .  .  . 

?00 

St.  Augu>tine 

St.  Joseph's  Academy'. 

Sister  Lidonia '.' 

701 

San  Antonio 

Holy  Name  Academy 

Sister  Rcwe  Marie 

W? 

Tampa 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Names 

Cherokee  Baptist  High  School .... 
Knox   Institute   and  Industrial 

School. 
Hunter's  School  for  Boys 

Sister  Mary  Winifred 

?08 

OEOBOIA. 

Adairsville 

Ralph  Newton 

?04 

Athens 

L.  C.Clark 

?0f> 

Atlanta 

B.  T.  Hunter 

206 

do 

Marist  College 

Rev.  Jno.  E.  Qnnn,  D.  D 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Giles 

?07 

do 

Spelman  Seminary 

208 

do 

Washington  Seminary 

Un.  W.  T.  Chandler 

709 

Auburn 

Perry-Eainey  College 

A.J.  McCoy 

710 

Augusta 

Academy  of  Richmond  County. .. 
The  Paine  College 

Charles  H.  Withrow 

211 

do 

George  WillUma  Walker 

Sister  M .  Gertrude 

212 

do 

do 

Sacred  Heart  A(5idemy  * 

213 

St.  Mar>''8  Academy 

Si«ster  Mary  Peter 

214    do 

Summerville  Academy 

Arthur  Grabowskii. 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 

do 

Walker  Baptist  Instttnte 

N.W.Curtright.A.B 

Jacob  A.  Hunter 

Bowman  . 

John  Gibson  Institute 

Came*<ville 

Tugalo  Institute 

Oftve  Spring , . , 

Heam  Academy 

R.  W.  Edenlield 

CooksvilleT. 

Cooksville  High  School* 

E.  M.Trammell 

Cuthbert 

Bethel  Military  Male  College*.... 
Hargis  School  • 

WillS.Kuse 

Dal  ton 

aJ.Hargis 

G.  Holman  Gardner 

Decatur 

Donald  Eraser  High  School 

Piedmont  College 

Demoreat 

C.  C.  8pence(  president) 

A.  H.  Redding 

EUiiftV 

Ellijay  Institute 

Epworth 

E)pworth  Seminary 

John  L.  Anderson 

Euharlee 

Euharlee  Institute 

P.  8.  Carmichael 

??7 

Everett  Springs 

Everett  Springs  School 

George  S.  Fulton 

228 

Fairmount 

Fairmount  College 

W.H.Clark 

229 

Hart  well 

Hartwell  Institute 

Morgan  L.  Parker,  A.  M 

A.B.Greene 

230 

Hiawftfisee 

Hla wossee  High  School 

231 

Locust  Grove 

Locust  Grove  Academy 

Claude  Gray,  A.  B.  (president) 
Fred.  W.  Foster 

232 

Mcintosh 

Dorchester  Academy 

233 

Mac')n 

Central  City  College 

Wm.  E.  Holmes,  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . 
M.V.Looney 

284 

Martin 

High  School* 

*StatisUcs  of  1902-3. 
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PrincipaL 


236 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 


250 
261 
252 
253 


254 
255 

256 

257 

258 
269 
260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 
266 

267 

268 

269 

270 
271 

272 
273 
274 
276 

276 


OBOBOIA— continued. 

Monntville 

Mount  Zion 

Newnan 

Rincon 

Rinffgold 

RocKiaart 

Savannah 

do 

do 

Statesboro 

Stone  Mountain 

Waresboro 

Washington 

Weston 

WhltesbuTK 

IDAHO. 

Boifle 

Caldwell 

Preston 

RexbuiK 

ILLINOIS. 

Albion 

Alton  (219  E.  Fourth  street). 

Anna 

Aurora 

do 

Bunker  Hill 

Chicago  (Ninety-fifth  and 
ThroopstreetH). 

Chicago  (4746  Madison  ave- 
nue). 

Chicago  (2252  Calumet  ave- 
nue). 

Chicago  (4670  Lake  avenue) 

Chicago  (40  E.  Forty-sev- 
enth street). 

Chicago  (439  Elm  street)... 

Chicago  (1844  George  ave- 
nue). 

Chicago  (2978  Prairie  ave- 
nue). 

Chicago  (4928  Evans  ave- 
nue). 

Chicago  (485  West  Taylor 
street). 

Chicago 

Chicago (4313  Drex el  Boule- 
vard). 

Dakota 

Dixon  

Elgin 

Evanston 

Fulton 


Monntville  Military  Academy . . . . 

Mount  Zion  Seminary 

Walker  High  School* 

Effingham  institute , 

Ringgold  High  School 

Piedmont  Institute 

Beach  Institute* 

Savannah  Academy 

School  for  Girls 

Statesboro  Institute , 

University  School  for  Boys 

Ware's  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Weston  High-School 

Hutcheson  Collegiate  Institute ... 

St.  Terra's  Academy 

Col  lege  of  Idaho 

Oneida  Stake  Academy 

Ricks  Academy. 

Southern  Collegiate  Institute 

Ursuline  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

Union  Academy  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois. 

Aurora  College  (preparatory  de- 
partment).* 

Young  Woman's  School 

Bunker  Hill  Military  Academy... 

Academy  of  Our  Lady 

Ascham  Hall  School 

Dearborn  Seminary 

The  Harvard  School 

Kenwood  Institute 

Kirkland  School 

Lake  View  Institute 

The  Loring  School 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Academy 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart ... 

Starretl's  (Miss}  School  for  Girls* 
Stevan  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Interior  Academy 

Rock  River  Military  Academy*. . 

Elgin  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Visita- 
tion.* 

Northern  Illinois  College  and 
Hansen  Military  Academy. 

*  Statistics  of  1902-8. 


J.P.Mott 

AlvisCraiflL 

Daniel  WiOker 

Wm.  L.  Newsom,  Pd.  B.,  A.  B 

W.E.Bryan 

G.F.Venable 

Charles  B.Scott 

John  Taliaferro 

Miss  E.  A.  West 

F.  D.  Seckinger 

W.  B.  Griffin 

L.  Preston  Settle 

Mother  Clemence 

Jno.  Maples 

V.D.WhaUey.A.M 


Sister  M.  Amatus  . . 

Wm.  J.  Boone 

John  Johnson 

Ezra  Christiansen . 


Geo.W.Bince 

Mother  M.Lucy 

LeviF.Bickford,Ph.D. 

F.T.Goodier,  B.A 


Miss  Louie  Belle  Paine . 

Samuel  L.  Stiver 

Mother  M.  F.  Seraphic. . 


Miss  Kate  Byam  Martin. 
Miss  Evelyn  Matz 


John  J.  Schobinger  and  John 

C.  Grant. 
Miss  Annice  Bradford  Butts 

and  Mrs.  Stella  Dyer  Loring. 

Mrs.  Emma  S.Adams 

Miss  Sara  Alma  Anable  . .  1 . . . 


Mrs.  Stella  Dyer  Loring  . 

Sister  Mary  Xavier 

C.Lewis 


Miss  Helen  E.Starrett. 
Luella  M.Wilson 


Rev.H.L.Beam 

Charles  A.Stelnmann. 
George  N.  Sleight 


A.  M.  Hansen.  A.M.,  LL.D .... 
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..    2,000*      75,000  273 

0   1,500       75,000  274 
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Table  44. — SuUtsticB  ofprwaie  high  ichooUy  endowed  academies  aemmariea^ 


State  and  post-office. 


Nuie. 


PriodpaL 


ILLINOIS— coutinued. 


Galesbnrg St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Geneseo Geneseo  Collegiate  Inrtitute. . 

Godfrey ,  Moiuicello  Female  Seminary. 


277 
278 

279      , 

2S0  '  Highland  Park Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

281   -  ■•  -^^ '  *   • 

282 
283 
284 
286 
286 
287 
288 


I  Joliet St.  Francis  Academy. 

do St.  Mary's  Academy 

Kankakee '  St  Joseph's  Seminary 

Knoxvllle St.  Alban's  School 

Laharpe Gittingw  Seminary 

Macomb |  Central  Preparatory  School. 

Media Wever-Media  Academy 

Mendota Mendota  Colleife 


289]  Morris St.  Angela's  Academy 

290  I  Mount  Carroll The  Frances  Shimer  Academy.. 

291  Mount  Morris i  Mount  Morris  College 

I  I 

292  I  Nauvoo '  St.  .Mary's  Academy. 

293 
294 
295 
296 
297 


Sisters  of  pTOTidence 

S.  Hope  Thompson 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell 

Harlan  Page  Davidson,  A.  II 
Sister  M.  Stanislas  Dioesler.. 

Mother  M.  Catharine 

Sister  St.  Zephyrina 

Charles  W.  Leffingwell 

Ernest  Evans 

Iron  Deach 

I.E.  Bradford 

Nathan  Crook  Twining 


Sister  M .  Jerome 

Wm.  Parker  McKee  . . . . 
J.  G.  Royer  (president) . 


298 


Onarga Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Ottawa PIea»*ant  View  Lather  College 

do '  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 

Paris Palmer  Academy 

Peoria ;  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Sacred 

Heart. 
Port  Byron I  Port  Bjron  Academy* 


Mother  M.  Ottilia  Hoeveler, 
O.  S.  B. 

Rev.  Frank  U.  Barnes 

Rev.L.A.VignMB 


299  I  Quincy |  St.  Mary's  Institute  . 


800  Rock  island Villa  de  Chan tal*       

801  Springfield Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 

cred HearL* 

802    do I  Bettie  Stuart  Institute 

803  i do i  Concordia  Seminary 

804  Sycamore i  Waterman  Hall 


Edward  Willasey 

Sister  M.  Alexandrine. 


G.H.Bretnall 

Mother  Mary  Boniface . 


Mother  Thomasina. 


805 
806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
811 


Toulon '  Toulon  Aeademy  . 


Upper  Alton Western  Military  Academy.. 

Vermilion  Grove Vermilion  Academy 

Warren Warren  Academy 

WayncMville Waynesville  Academy 

Woodstock Todd  Seminary  for  Boyg 

Zion  City Zion  Educationallnstitution 


INDIANA. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  W.  Brooks 

Rev.  Reinhold  Pieper.  A.  B . . 
Rev.  B.   Frank   Fleetwood, 
D.D. 

George  H.  Pollard 

Albert  M.Jackson 

WilUrdO.Trueblood 

Jos.  Marion  Weaver 

W.H.Smith 

Noble  HUl 

H.D.Brasefleld 


812  Bloomingdale 

813  Culver 

814  Fairraonnt ' 

315     Ferdinand 

816  I  Fort  Wayne 

317  !  Goshen ! 

318  I  Indianapolis 

819  I do ' 

320    do ; 

321  j do 

322  Laporte  (1011  Ridge  street)., 

323'  Lima , 

324     MichieanCity 

3'25     NotreDame ' 

326  Oldenburg 

327  I  Plainfield 

328  ' do   

329  i  Plymouth 


Friends  Bloomingdale  Academy. . 

Culver  Military  Academy 

Fairmount  Academy 

ImmaculateConception  Academy . 

St.  Augustine's  Academy , 

Goshen  College 

Girls' aaasical  School 

Knickerbacker  Hall  • 

St.  John's  Academy 

Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls 

St.  Rwe's  Academy 

Howe  School 

St.  Mary's  High  School* 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Im  macu  late  Conception  Academy  < 

Central  Academy* 

Sugar  Grove  Academy* 

St.  Michael's  Academy  * 

*  Statistics  of  1902-8. 


Andrew  F.  Mitchell 

Col.  A.  F.  Fleet 

Leon  Lewis  Tyler 

Sister  Augusta.  0. 8.  B 

Sister  St.  Louise 

Noah  E.  Byers,  A.M 

Mrs.  Mnrv  Wright  Sewall. 

Mary  Helen  Yerkes 

Sister  St  Cyrilla 

Miss  Fredonia  Allen 

Sister  M .  Theophila 

Rev.  John  H.  McKencie.. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinata 

Mother  M.  PAullne 

Sister  M.  Veronica 

OtisO.  Stanton 

Leaima  Worthlngton 

[lena 


Sister  M.  Pulche 
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831 


St.  Marys 

South    Bend    (2:«    Taylor 
street). 

832  Spiceland 

833  V'ineennes 

334 do 

835     Westfield 


St.  Mary'flof  the  Woods 

St.  Joseph's  Academy Sister  M.  Ambroee. 

Spiceland  Academy i  Homer  H.  Ckwper. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


336  Cameron 

837  Minco 

338  Muscogee  ... 

889  Vinita 

840  I  Wynne  wood. 


St.  Rose's  Academy. 

Vincennes  University  ♦ 

Union  High  Academy  and  Bosi- 
ne>«3  College. 


Cameron  Prcsbvterian  Institute*. 

El  Meta  Bond  College 

Spaulding  Institute* 

Willie  Halnell  College 

Indianola  College 


341  I  Cedar  Rapids. 

342  ,  Charles  City.. 


Sister  Mary  de  Sales 

J.  E.  Manchester.  D.  So. 
Irvln  Stanley 


W.8.Lacy 

Meta  Chestnutt 

Rev.  Theodore  F.  Brewer 

Walters.  Dugger,LL.B.  Ph.D. 
B.B.Cobb 


343 
344 
345 
346 
347 

MS 
349 
350 
361 
352 
353 
354 

855 

356 
857 
358 
359 


364 

365 


Clinton 

do 

Corning 

Council  Bluffs 

Davenport 

do 

do 

do 

Decorah 

Denmark 

Des  Moines 

do 

Dubuque 

do 

Emmetsburg 

Fort  Dodge 

Independence  ... 

Iowa  City 

Jewell 

Legrand 

New  Providence  . 

Nora  Springs 

Orange  City 


St.  Joseph's  Aca<iemy 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con 

ception.*  i 

Mt.  St.  Clare  Academy , 

St.  Mary's  School  * i 

Coming  Academy 

St.  Frances  Academy 

Immaculate    Conception    Acad 

emy.* 

St.  Ambrose  College 

St.  Katharine's  School 

St.  Mary's  School , 

Decorah  Institute 

DenmaYk  Academy 

Clarke's  (MKs)  School* 

Grand  View  College  * 


Sister  M.Agatha.... 
Rev.P.J.McGrath.. 

Sister  M.  Magdalen. 
Sister  Mary  Justa  . . 
T.D.Ewing,  D.  D... 
Sister  Marj-  Cecilia. 
Sister  Mary  Adora.. 


Rev.J.  F.A.  Flannagan  . 

Sister  Esther 

Sister  M.  Engelbert 

Mrs.  John  Breckenrldge. 

J.Richmond  Chllds 

Rachael  C.  Clarke 

R.  R.  Vestergaard 


Academy  of  the  Visitation  . 


366  I  Osage 

307  Pleasant  Plain  . 

368  St.  Ansgar 

369  Salem 

370  Vinton 

s;i      Waukon 

372  Wavprly 

373  West  branch  .... 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  College  (Academy)  . 

Tobin  College 

Notre  Dame  Seminary 

Iowa  City  Academy 

Jewell  Lutheran  College 

Legrand  Friends  Academy 

New  Providence  Academy 

Nora  Springs  Seminary  ♦ 

Northwestern  Classical  Seminary. 


Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

Pleasant  Plain  Academy 

St.  An^ar  Seminary 

Whittier  College 

Tilford  Collegiate  Academy 

St.  Patrick's  School 

Wartburg  College  ( Academy) 

Hickory  Grove  Boarding  School . . 


371 
875 

376 


Concordia Nazareth  Academy  . 

Eudom I  Hesper  Academy . 


Eureka ,  Southern  Kansas  .\cademy  . 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Sister  Mary  Bemardine  Mc- 
Quillan. 

Sister  M.  Lutigarde 

Sister  Mary  Emily,  B.  V.  M . . . . 

C.V.FIndlay 

Rev.  P.  O'  Doud 

Wm.  A.  Willis 

N.J.Lohre 

J.H.Hadley 

Albert  F.  Styles 

Edward  F.tTsher 

Philip  Soulen 


Thomas  W.  Todd,  Ph.  D 

Robert  H.  Williams 

M.R.Odegard 

E.  H.  Parish 

Thomas  Francis  Tobin,  A.M. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Walsh 

Fr.Lutz 

Joseph  J.  Coppock,  treasurer  . 


Mother  Antoinette 

Edith  E.  Smith 

Rev.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  D.  D . 
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State  and  post-oi&ce. 

Name. 

Principal. 

J 

1 

2 

3                         t 

877 

K  ANS  AS— continued. 
Haviland 

Haviland  Academy 

H.  Lulu  Dean 

378 

Hiawatha 

Hiawatha  Academy  ♦ 

C.E.  Wallace 

379 

Leavenworth 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Mother  Mary  Regis 

380 

McPherson 

McFherson  College 

Edward  FranU,  A.  M 

881 

Newton                  .......... 

Bethel  College 

Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Wedel , 

882 

Nortbbranch 

NoTthbcanch  Academy 

Fnink  H.Clark 

883 

Salina 

St.  John's  M  ilitary  School 

Washington  Academy 

Rev.R.  H.Mize 

884 

Washington 

S.  S.  Hageman 

3S5 

Wichita                            ..   .. 

Lewis  Academy 

J.  M.  Naylor,  Ph.  D 

386 

do           

Mount  CaA^el  Academy 

Sister  Mary  Isabella 

887 

KKNTDCKY. 

Anchoraire 

W.G.Lord 

388 

AHhland 

Ashland  Collie 

George  H.  Relbold ' 

Charles  E.  Bates,  M.  A ' 

389 

Auburn          .  .  ........... 

Auburn  Military  Seminary  ♦ 

Bardstown    Coeducational    Col- 
lege. 
Beattyville  Episcopal  Hi|rh  School 

Louisville  Training  School 

Ogdeii  College 

390 

Bardstown 

H.J.  Greenwell,  A.M 

MaryE.  Poane , . , 

891 

Beattyville 

892 

Beechmont             .......... 

H.  It.  Taylor 

893 

Bowling  Green 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 

(i.  L.  Crume 

894 

Buffalo                 .  .......... 

Kast  Lynn  College 

Campbellsburg  High  School 

S.  W.  Buchanan  College  Institute. 
Kea  tucky  Wesley  an  Academy.... 
Marvin  College 

895 

Campbellsburg 

J.  W.  Pearcy ' 

896 
897 

Campbellaville 

Campton 

W.  M.  Jack«on.B.  A j 

GecM'ge  Clarke ' 

898 

Clinton 

H.  W.  Browder 

899 

Columbia 

Male  and  Female  High  School .... 
Northern    Kentucky    Normal 

School  and  Academy.* 
Notre  Dame  Academy  

W.  C.  Clemens 

400 

Corinth 

Mcintosh 

401 

Covinfirton 

Slater  Mary  Armella 

402 

do 

Rusby  School 

K.J.  Morris 

408 

do 

StTloseph's  School  for  Boys 

Smith's  Classical  School 

Brother  Francis  Laehr 

404 

Cynthiana 

N.  F.Smith 

405 

Danville 

Reed's  (Mia)  School* 

MisB  Joeephine  Reed 1 

406 

Elizabethtown 

Hardin  Collegiate  Institute  ♦ 

Vanderbilt  Training  School  ♦ 

Fountain  Run  Training  School  ♦. . 

Franklin  Female  InsUtute  ♦ 

Luna  School 

J.  E.  Austin 

407 

Elkton 

408 

Fountain  Run                    ... 

Arch  W.  Grubbs 

409 

Frankfort 

J.  B.  Gassiday 

410 

Franklin                        ..     . 

E.  I.  Luna 

411 

Olendale 

Lynnland  Hale  and  Female  In- 
stitute. 
Harlan  Academy 

W.  B.  Gwynn 

412 

Harlan 

Rev.  A.  L.  Whitefleld.  B.  D. . . . 
W.  E.  Newson 

413 

Harrodsbunr 

Wayman  Institute* 

414 

HaielRPftei^ ..,,,,-.,,,,,-,  ^ . 

Haaelgreen  Academy 

Wm.  Henry  Cord 

415 

HustouTllle                  ...... 

Huato'nvlile  Graded  School 

Independence  High  School 

Lee's  Collegiate  Institute 

Oscar  B.  Fallis 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

Indeoendence 

C.  V.  Locy 

Jackson  

M.  L.Girtoo 

Jett 

Excelsior  Collegiate  Instltnte • . . . 
Secrest  Normal  School  * 

Eudora  Lindsay  South 

J.  B.  Secrest 

KlrksvUle 

Lagrange      .......  ........ 

Funk  Seminary 

John  W.Selph 

Lebanon  

St.  Augustine's  Academy 

Slater  M.  Kevin 

Lexinirton               .     ...... 

St.  Catherine's  Academy 

Sue  Bennett  Memorial  School.... 
Flexner  School 

Sister  Mary  Vincent 

London  

J.CTLewis 

LouiflvlUe 

Abraham  Flexner 

do        

Kentucky  Home  School  for  Girls. 
Presentation  Academy 

EUen  Scott  Davison,  A.  M., 

and  Louise  Dodge,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Eutropia 

426 

Louisville     (Fourth     and 

Breckenridge  atreeta). 
Louisville 

427 

St.  Xavier's  College 

Brother  James 

42^ 

T^n{.4villM  (7\2  Wflst  Ken- 

State  Tniversity* 

Rev. Charles  L.  Puree,  D.  D  .. 

1     tucky  street). 

*StatisUcsof  1902-8. 
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429 
480 
431 

432 
433 
434 
435 
436 

437 
488 

439 

440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 

447 

448 
449 


State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


K  ENTUCKY— continued. 

Louisville University  School*. 

Lyndon Kentucky  Military  Institute. 

Madlsonyille Atkinson  Literary  and  Industrial 

College. 

Maysville Hayswood  Female  Seminary 

Millersburg '  Millersburg  Military  Institute. . . . 

Minerva Minerva  Male  and  FemaleCoUcge. 

Mt. Vernon  Collegiate  Institute*.. 

Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevo- 
lent Institution. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy  ♦ 

Loretto  Literary  and  Benevolent 
Institution. 

Newport Academy  of  Notre  Dame  of  Provi- 
dence. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute  •- . . . 

Princeton  Collegiate  Institute*... 

Walters  Collegiate  Institute 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy 


Mount  Vernon 
Nazareth 


do. 

Nerinx 


Paducah  .. 
Pikeville.. 
Princeton  . 
Richmond. 
St.  Joseph  . 
St.  Vincent 
Sharpsburg 


Shelby  viUe.... 
Slauflrnterville . 
Stanford 


450     Trappist. 


451  Vanceburg 

452  VersaUles 

453   do 

454  Williamsburg  . 


LOUISIANA. 


455     Baldwin. 


Covington 

Crowley 

Donaldson  ville . . 

Franklinton 

Grand  Coteau  . . . 

Greensbiug 

Mount  Lebanon . 


466 
457 
468 
459 
460 
461 
462 


463  Newn)eria 

464  New    Orleans     (4521     St. 
Charles  avenue). 

465  I  New  Orleans  (1727  Caron- 

delet  street). 

466  I  New    Orleans     (Dauphin 
and  Reynes streets). 

New  Orleans  (1440  Camp 


Principal. 


William  H.  Tharp. 
C.  W.  Fowler,  supt . 
S.  E.  Duncan 


Miss  Fannie  L.  Hays 

MaiorC.M.Best,C.E... 

EL.Qilli8 

Charles  R.  Hunt 

Mother  Alphonsa  Kerr . 


Sister  Mary  David 

Mother  Evangelista  Binde- 

wald. 
Mother  Maria 


St.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Sharpsburg  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Science  Hill  School 

Van  Horn  Institute 

Stanford  Male  and  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Gethsemani  College 


Riverside  Seminary 

Ashland  Seminary 

VauRht  Academy 

Williamsburg  Academy 


Sister  Anatolia 

Rev.  James  P.  Record . . 
Rev.  W.  8.  Pryse,  D.D.. 

James  T.  Barrett 

Mother  M.  Augustine. . 

Sister  Mary  David 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Talbot . 


Mr8.W.T.Poynter.... 
Miss  Clair  Archibald . 
Oscar  B.  Fallis 


467 
468 


street), 
rlei 


New  Orleans 

469  New    Orleans     (1106    Ee- 
I     planade  avenue). 

470  ;  New  Orleans 

471  I do , 

472   do 


Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial 
College. 

Dixon  Academy 

Crowley  University  School 

St.  Vincents  Institute 

Franklinton  Central  Institute.... 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Greensburg  High  School 

Mount  Lebanon  Baptist  Male  Col- 
lege. 

Fasnacht's  Graded  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Dykers  Institute  for  Young  Ladies, 

Holy  Cross  College , 

Home  Institute 


Picard  Institute*  ... 
St.  Aloysius  College . 

St.  Simeon's  School  * 
Straight  University . 
University  School  * . 


Rev.    Edward   M.   Obrecht, 
O.  C.  R. 

Lawrence  Rolfe 

Mrs.  H.  Otto- Packard 

W.O.Vaught 

Albert  S.Hill 


Pierre  Landry...." 

William  A.  Dixon 

J.H.Lewis,L.LA.B.... 

Sister  M.Clotilda 

Luther  D.  McCollister  . . 

Madam  E.  Deighton 

J.A.White 

J.  R.  Edwards,  D.D 


Miss  Marie  Louise  Fasnacht. 
Madam  C.  Desbarats 


Harriet  V.  Dykers 

Rev.  D.  J.  SpUlard,  C.  S.  C 

Sophie  B.  Wright 


Alice  Gamotis  . . . 
Brother  Cyprian . 


Sister  Adelaide  d' Annoy . . 

Oscar  Atwood 

T.W.Dyer 
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;  grades. 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Classic- 
al 
course. 


Scien- 
tific 
courses. 
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ates in 
1904. 


College 
prepara- 
toiy  stu- 
dents 
in  the 
class 
that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1904. 
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State  and  post-office. 


Name. 


429 
430 
431 

432  ; 

433 

434 

435  I 

436  I 

437  t 
488  I 


455 

456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 

467 

468 
469 

470 
471 
472 


KENTUCKY— continued. 
Lonisville i  University  School*. 


Lyndon  . 
Madlsonville . 


Mavsyille 

MUiersburg 

Minerva 

Mount  Vernon  . 
Nazareth 


do.. 

Nerinx . 


439  '  Newport. 


Paducah  ... 
Pikeville... 
Princeton  . . 
Richmond.. 
St.  Joseph  . . 
St.  Vincent . 
Sharpsburg . 


Shelby  viUe.... 
Slauflrhterville. 
Stanford 


440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 

447 

448 
449 


460     Trappist. 


451  Vanceburg 

452  VereaUles 

453  do 

454  Williamsburg  . 


LOCI8IANA. 


Baldwin. 


Covington 

Crowley 

Donaldson  ville.. 

Franklinton 

Qrand  Coteau  . . . 

Greenebuxg 

Mount  Lebanon . 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Atkinson  Literary  and  Industrial 
College. 

Hayswood  Female  Seminary 

Mlllersburg  Military  Institute. . . . 

Minerva  Male  and  FemaleCol lege. 

Mt. Vernon  Collegiate  Institute*.. 

Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevo- 
lent Institution. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy  ♦ 

Loretto  Literary  and  Benevolent 
Institution. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame  of  Provi- 
dence. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute  ♦. . . . 

Princeton  Collegiate  Institute*. . . 

Walters  Collegiate  Institute 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Sharpsburg  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Science  Hill  School 

Van  Horn  Institute 

Stanford  Male  and  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Gethsemani  College 


Riverside  Seminary 

Ashland  Seminary 

VauRht  Academy 

Williamsburg  Academy  . 


Principal. 


William  H.Tharp. 
C.  W.  Fowler,  supt . 
8.  E.  Duncan 


Miss  Fannie  L.  Hays 

Major  CM.  Best,  C.E... 

E.L.Gillis 

Charles  R.  Hunt 

Mother  Alphonsa  Kerr . 


Sister  Mary  David 

Mother  Evangelista  Binde- 

wald. 
Mother  Maria 


St. 


New  Iberia 

New    Orleans     (4521 
Charles  avenue). 

New  Orleans  (1727  Caron- 
delet  street). 

New    Orleans     (Dauphin 
and  Reynes streets). 

New  Orleans  (1440   Camp 
street). 

New  Orleans 

New    Orleans     (1105    Es- 
planade avenue). 

New  Orleans 

do 

do 


Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial 

College. 

Dixon  Academy 

Crowley  University  School 

St.  Vincents  Institute 

Franklinton  Central  Institute 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Greensburg  High  School 

Mount  Lebanon  Baptist  Male  Ck)1- 

lege. 

Fasnacht's  Graded  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Dykers  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

Holy  Cross  Col  lege 

Home  Institute 


Picard  Institute* 

St.  Aloysius  College . . 

St,  Simeon's  School*. 
Straight  University . . 
University  School  *  . . 


Sister  Anatolia 

Rev.  James  F.  Record . . 
Rev.W.S.Pryse.D.D.. 

James  T.  Barrett 

Mother  M.  Augustine. . 

Sister  Mary  David 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Talbot . 


Mrs.W.T.Poynter.... 
Miss  Clair  Archibald . 
Oscar  B.  Fallis 


Rev.    Edward   M.   Obrecht, 
O.  C.  R. 

Lawrence  Rolfe 

Mrs.  H.  Otto-Packard 

W.O.Vaught , 

Albert  S.Hill 


Pierre  Landry....' 

William  A.  Dixon 

J.H.Lewis,L.LA.B... 

Sister  M.  Clotilda 

Luther  D.  McCollister  . 
Madam  E.  Deighton . . . 

J.A.White 

J. R.  Edwards, D.D  .... 


Miss  Marie  Louise  Fasnacht. .  1 
Madam  C.  Desbamts 


Harriet  V.  Dykers 

Rev.  D.  J.  Spillard,  C.  S.  C  . . . 
Sophie  B.  Wright 


Alice  Gamotis . . . 
Brother  Cyprian . 


Sister  Adelaide  d' Annoy . 

Oscar  Atwood 

T.W.Dyer 
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state  and  poct-offlce. 


Stone. 


PriDcipal. 


473 
474 
476 

476 
477 
478 


479 
480 
481 
482 
488 
484 
485 
486 
487 


490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
602 
603 
604 
505 

506 
607 
508 


609 
510 

511 

612 

613 

614 

515 

516 

517 

518 


LOUISIANA— cootiniied. 


New  Orieans  . 

Newroads 

Opelouaas 


.do. 


Spearsville  . 
Thibodaux . 


Urenline  Convent* 

Poydraa  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Ltnmaciilate  Oon- 
ceptlou.* 

Opeloums  Female  loatitiite 

Everett  Institute 

Moan  t  Carmel  Academy 


Mother  St.  Ignatius. . 

I.J.Vaughan 

Bister  St.  Veronica . . . 


Mn.  M.M.Hayes 

Merritt  B.  Lindsey,  B.S..  B.  IM . 


Athens 

Bethel 

Bluehill 

Bucksport 

Charleston 

Cumberland 

Dresden  Mills 

East  Maehias 

Farmington 

Foxcroft 

Fryebunf 

Hebron 

Houlton 

Limington 

Newcastle 

New  Gloucester 

North  Anson 

North  Bridgton 

North  Parsonfield 

Pittsfield 

Portland 

Portland  (Wood fords) . 

Saco 

Sebago 

South  Berwick 

South  China 

Vassalboro 


Watervllle. 

Wilton 

Yarmouth. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore  (Rohmd  Park) .. 

Baltimore   (1816  St.   Paul 

street). 
Baltimore  (Cathedral  and 

Preston  streets). 
Baltimore  (Cathedral  and 

Mulberry  streets). 
Baltimore  (Charles  Btreet 

avenue). 
Baltimore  (851  North  How> 

ard  street). 
Baltimore  (Walbrook) . 


Somerset  Academy 

Gould's  Academy 

Bluehill  George  Stevens  Academy 

East  Maine  Conference  ♦ 

Higgins  Classical  Institute 

Greely  Institute 

Bridge  Academy 

Washington  Academy 

The  Abbott  School 

Foxcroft  Academy 

Fryeburg  Academy 

Hebron  Academy 

Kicker  Classical  Institute 

Limington  Academy 

Lincoln  Academ  v 

The  Stevens  School 

Anson  Academy 

Bridgton  Academy 

Parsonfield  Seminary  

Maine  Central  Institute 

St.  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  ♦ 

Thornton  Academy 

Potter  Academy 

Berwick  Academy 

Ernkine  Academy 

Oak  Grove  Seminary  and  Bailey 
Institute. 

Cobum  Classical  Institute 

Wilton  Academy 

North  Yarmouth  Academy 


Academy  of  the  Visitation 

The  Baltimore  County  School  for 

Girls. 
Boys'  Latin  School 


Baltimore  (Park  avenue 
and  Laurens  street). 

Baltimore  (St.  Paul  and 
Twenty-fourth  street). 


The  Bryn  Mawr  School  for  Girls.. 

Calvert  Hall  College 

The  Country  School  for  Boys , 


Deichmann's  College  Preparatory 
School. 

Epiphany  Apostolic  College 

Friends' School 


The  Girls'  Latin  School. 


Rev.  J.  £.  Lombard 

F.  E.  Hansom,  A.  M 

John  Freeman  Braekett 

Rev.  J.  E.Lombard 

Arthur  M.  Thomas 

C.W.Pierce 

Charles  C.^aw 

A.  Sherman  Harriman 

George  Dudley  Chnrch 

Fred.  U.Ward 

Emerson  L.  Adams 

Wm.E.  Sargent 

Justin  Owen  Wellman 

Walter  H.  Russell 

G.  H.  Larrabee,  A.  M 

M.  B.  and  S.  P.  Stevens 

George  T.  Sweet 

lalay  F.  MoCormick 

Nathan  R.  Smith 

F.  U.  Landman 

Sister  M.  Raymond 

Sitter  M.  Adelaide 

Edwin  P.  Sampson 

Herbert  Ellery  Thompson. . 

Frank  E.Nye 

W.  J.  Thompson 

George  L.  Jones 


Franklin  W.  Johnson,  A.  M . 

Drew  T.  Harthom 

Frederick  H.  Dole,  A.  B 


Sister  M.  Pbilomena. 
Corinne  Jackson 


James  A.  Dunham,  A.  B  . 
Edith  HamUton.M.A  ... 

Brother  Denis 

S.  Ward  wen  Kinney 

Edw&rd  Delchmann  .... 


Rev.  Thomas  B.  Donovan 

Edward  Clarkson  Wilson 

Harlan  Updegraff 


*  atatl.stic«  of  1902-3. 
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519 
620 


521 
G22 


524 
525 
526 
527 


State  and  pos^offioe. 

Name. 

Prindpa]. 

• 

1 

» 

8 

XABTLAND— oontiniied. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  (310  West  Hoff- 
man street). 

Baltimore.  Station  D 

Baltimore  (Chaw  and  For- 
rest place). 

Baltimore 

.....do 

Bninswlck 

Charlotte  Hall 

.do 


528    Chevy  Chase  . 


529 
530 
631 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 


Colora 

Damestown 

Emmitsbiurg 

Forest  Qlen 

Frederick 

do 

Kensineton 

Leonaratown 

McDonogh 

MUlersvflle 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Washington  . 
do 


542  Port  Deposit 

543  I  Reisteretown 

544  I  Rftckville 

545  I  St.  James  School . 

546  I  Sandyspring 

547  Taneytown 


548 
549 
550 
551 
552 

553 

554 

:^ 

556 

557 
558 

559 


MA88ACHU8BTT8. 


Knapp's  Institute. 
Milton  Academy. . 


Mount  St.  Joseph's  College  . 
St.  Frances'  Academy 


University  School  for  Boys 

Wilford  School I 

Brunswick  Seminary 

Charlotte  Hall  School 

Gay  Hill  Female  School 

Chevv  Chase  College  for  Young  : 

West  Nottingham  Academy 

Andrew  Small  Academy ' 

St.  Joseph's  Academy I 

National  Park  Seminary 

Frederick  College 

St.  John's  Literary  Institute 

Columbia  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

McDonogh  Institute 

Anne  Arundel  Academy 

Mount  Airy  Latin  School 

Mount  St.  Agnes'  C<»llege 

Mount    Washington     Seminary 
(boys).* 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute 

The  Hannah  More  Academy 

Rockville  Academy 

St.  James  School 

Sherwood  Friends  School 

Milton  Academy* 


Wm.  A.  Knapp 

Wm.  James  Heaps 

Brother  Joseph 

Mother  Mary  Magdalen  Cra- 
ton. 

W.S.Mar8ton,A.B.,C.E 

Mrs.  Waller  R.  Bullock 

J.J.Shenk 

George  M.  Thomas,  A.  M 

Prof. Edward  T.Briscoe 

S.  N.  Barker  (president) 


Andover 

do 

Billerica 

do 

Boston  (1022Boyl8ton  street) 

Boston  (115  Beacon  street) . . 


Boston  (Back  Bay). 
do 


Boston  (253Commonwealth 

avenue). 
Boston  (66  Marlborostreet)  . 
Boston  (100  Beacon  street) . . 


Abbot  Academy 

Phillips  Academy 

Howe  School 

Mitchell's  Military  Boys  School .. 
Ballow  &  Hobigand  Preparatory 

School. 
Bellows (^Mr.and  Mrs  John)  School 

for  Girls. 
Boston  Academy  of  Notre  Dame.. 
Boston  Preparatory  Institute 


Clifton  C.  Walker,  A.  M 

M.  L.  Feamow,  A.  M 

Sister  Henrietta 

John  I.  Cassedy 

E.E.Cate8 

Rev.  W.J.Kane 

Edward  DeWitt  Merrimau  . . . 

Sister  Mary  Catharine 

Sidney  Turner  Moreland 

Marcus  BlakeyAllmond,  A.  M. 

Miss  Daisy  Murphv 

Sister  Mary  Paul 

Sister  Mary  Bonaventure 

Abram  W.  Harris,  director 

Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher 

W.P.Mason 

Adrian  H.  Onderdouk,  A.  B. . . 

Ida  Palmer  Stabler 

Henry  K.  Barbe 


Chamberlayne's  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls. 

Classical  School  for  Girls 

Classical  School 


Emily  A.  Means 

Alfred  E.  Steams 

Eugene  C.  Vlnlng 

M.C.Mitchell 

H.  M.  Ballow  and  J.  A.  Hobi- 
gand. 
Jonn  A.  Bellows 


Boston  (25  Chestnut  Htreet) . 
560  I  Boston  (80  Huntington  a ve- 

'      nue). 
661     Boston  (401  Beacon  street) . . 

562  '  Boston  (618  Massachusetts 

I      avenue). 
663     Boston 


The  Delafield-Colvin  School. 
The  De  Meritte  School 


Sister  Mary  Johanna 

Andrew  Daniel  Warde.Ph.  D. , 

Pd.D. 
Miss  Catharine  J.  Chamber- 

layne. 

Miss  S.  Alice  Brown,  A .  B 

G.  W.  C.  Noble  and  Jas.  J. 

Greenough. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.Colvin 

Edwin  De  Meritte 


Emerson     (Miss)    and     Chu:.»h  >  Miss  Frances  Vt)se  Emer»^^on. 

(Miss)  School.  I 
Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred     Madame  F.  Malloy 

Heart.  ' 
The  Frye  Private  School  for  Boys     La  Roy  F.  GrifRn 

and  Girls.* 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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State  and  pQ0U>ffioe. 


tfuae. 


Principal. 


564 
565 
566 
667 


669 
670 
671 
672 
673 

574 

575 

676 
677 

678 
679 
560 
661 
662 
563 
584 

686 
566 
587 
588 
589 
690 
591 
592 
693 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 
602 


604 

606 

607 
608 


610 

611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
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Boston  (29  Cbwtnut  street) . 
BoBlon  (8S9  Marlboro  street) 

Boston  (Roxbury) 

— -do 

Boston  (252  Marlboro  street) 

Boston  (96  Boacon  street)  . 

Bradford 

Brighton 

Brimfleld 

CJambridge ^ 


Cambridge  (36  Concord  a  ve- 

enue). 
Cambridge    (9    Qhanning 

street. 

Concord 

....do 

....do 

Dorchester , 

Dudley 

Duxbury , 

Easthampton , 

East  Northfield 

Fan  River 


Franklin 

Greenfield 

Groton 

Hadley 

Harvard 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 

Hingham 

Lawrence 

Leicester 

Marion ^.. 

Merrimac 

Milton 

Moneon 

Mount  Hermon 

Natick 

New  Bedford,.. 
....do 


Newton 

do.. 

do... 

Norton  ., 


Quiacy 

Salem 

Sherbojm . . 

Southboro . 


South  Boston 

South  Bvaintree. 

South  By  field 

South  Lancaster. 
Springfield 


The  Hqpkinson  Private  Bchool 

Ma^  pisses)  School 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Roxbitfy  Latin  School ^ 

Weeks  (Miss)  and  Lougee's  (Kiss) 
School.  «a        V        V 

Winsor's  (Miss)  School 

Bradford  Academy ^. 

Mount  Saint  Joseph  Academy^ . .. 

Hitchcock  Academy 

Browne  &  Nichols  School  (boys) . 

The  Gilman  School 


The  Lee  School 

Concord  School ,.. 

Home  School 

Middlesex  School 

Shawmut  School  for  Girls 

Nicholas  Academy 

Powder  Point  School 

Williston  Seminary 

Northfield  Seminary _ 

Academy  La  Ste.  Union  desSacrds 

Coeurs. 

Dean  Academy 

Prospect  HUl  School 

Groton  School 

Mount  Pleasant  Institute 

Bromfield  School 

Smith  Academy 

St.  James  School 

Derby  Academy 

St.  Mary'sSchool 

Leicester  Academy 

Tabor  Academy 

Whittier  Home  School 

Milton  Academy 

Monson  Academy 

Mount  Hermon  Boys'  School 

Walnut  HUl  School  (girls) 

Friends'  Academy 

Mosher's  Home    Preparatory 

School. 

Cutler's  Preparatory  School 

Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls 

Newton  Private  School 

Wheatou  Seminary 


Woodward  Institute  lor  Girls 

Draper's  (Miss)  Private  School ... 
Sawin     Academy    and    Dowse 

High  School. 
St.  Mark'sSchool 


St.  Augustine's  School 

Thayer  Academy 

Dummer  Academy 

South  Lancaster  Academy 

"The    Elms"   Home  and   Day 
School  (girls). 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


John  P.  Hopkinaon  .«. 

The  Misses  May 

Sister  Julia 

William  C.  Collar 

Emily  "Weeks  and  Susan  C. 

Lougee. 
Miss  MaryPickard  Winaor.. 
Miis  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  H.. 

Sister  Superior „ 

WeUington  Hodgkins,  A.  H. . 
Ctoorge  H.  Browne  anaBdgar 

H.Nichols. 
Arthur  Gilman,  A.  M 


MAry  L.  Kelly. 


Thomas  H.  Ecskf eldt 

Miss  Flora  J.  White 

Frederick  Wmsor 

EllaG.  Ives *. 

Frank  C.  Johnson 

F.  B.  Ijiaw) 

Joseph  Henry  Sawyer.  , 
Miss  Evelyn  S.  Hall . . . . 
Sister  Mary  Aldan 


Arthur  W.  Pelrce 

Caroline  R.  Clark 

Rev.  Endieott  Peabody 

Wm.  K-  Nash,  M.  A 

Miss  LiUaN.  Frost 

Howard  W.  Dickinson ^ 

Sister  M.  de  Chantal 

Louise  B.  Flagg 

James  T.  O'Reilly 

Raymond  McFarland,  M.  A. 
Nathan  Chipman  Hamblin  . 
Mrs.  Annie  Biackett  Russell 

Harrison  Otis  Apthorp 

James  F.  Butterworth 

Henry  F.  Cutler 

Miss  Charlotte  H.  Conant 

Grace  B.Dodae > , 

Charles  E.  E.  Hoaher , 


Edward  H.  Cutler 

George  F.Jewett 

MabelT.Hall 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.  M., 
D.D. 

Frederic  W.  Plummer , 

Miss  A.  C.  Draper 

BthelF.Littlefield,A.M 


Rev.  Wm.  Oreenough  Thayer, 
M.A. 

Sister  Mary 

Wm.  Ctollagher,  Ph.  D 

Pcrley  Leonard  Home , 

Frederick  Griggs , 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter 
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616 
617 
618 
619 
620 


State  and  post-office. 


MAfl8ACHU8ETT8— cont'd. 


Springfleld . 

Taunton 

Waban 

Waltham... 
do 


Name. 


Principal. 


621  Watertown 

622  Wellealey 

623   do 

624  Wellesley  Hills.... 

625  West  Bridgewater . 

626  Westford 

627  West  Newton 

628  West  Roxbury 

029     Wllbraham 

630  Wollaston 

631  Worcester 

632    do 

633  , do 

634  I do 

635  ; do 

636  ' do 


The  MacDnffee  School 

Bristol  Academ  y 

Waban  School ' 

St.  Joseph's  School 

Waltham  New  Church  School ' 


MICHIGAN. 


637     Adrian . 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

619 

650 

661 


Ann  Arbor 

Benzonia 

Detroit 

do 

do 

Grand  Rapids 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms . 

Kalamazoo 

lAurium 

Monroe 

Orchard  Lake 

Saginaw 

Spring  Arbor 

Traverse  City 


MINNBBOTA. 


652     Albert  Lea  . 

663  Duluth 

664  Faribault... 


665 
656 
657 
668 
669 
660 
661 
662 
063 
664 

666 


do 

do 

Fergus  Falls. 
Minneapolis. 

do 

do 

do 

Montevideo  . 
Owatonna... 
do 


Redwing. 
St.  Joseph  . 
-  ml.... 


667  ,  St  Pai 


St.  Patrick's  School 

Dana  Hall  School 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys 

Rock  Ridge  Hall ' 

Howard  Seminary | 

Westford  Academy 

The  Allen  School 

Sherman  Hall 

Wesleyan  Academy , 

Quincy  Mansion  School 1 

The  Bancroft  School 

The  Highland  Military  Academy. 

KimbfiOl's  (Miss)  School 

St.  John's  School  (boys) 

St.  John's  High  School  (girls)  .... 
Worcester  Academy 


Raisin  Valley  Seminary 

St.  Thomas'  High  School 

Benzonia  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . . . 
The  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School! 

Detroit  University  School ! 

Eastman's  (Mrs.)  Private  School . 

Academy  oi  the  Sacred  Heart 

Michigan  Semi narv 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

The  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

St.  Andrew's  Academy 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary 

Holy  Angels'  Academy 


Luther  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Institute . 
Bethlehem  Academy . . . 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

Shattuck  School 

Park  Region  Luther  College 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Angels* ... 

Graham  Hall  School  for  Girls 

Minneapolis  Classical  School 

Stanley  Hall 

Windom  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  — 
Pillsbury  Academy 


Red  Wing  Seminary 

St.  Benedict's  Academy  . 
Baldwin  Seminary 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


John  MacDu (Tee 

Frederic  T.  Famsworth 

John  H.PUlisbury 

Brother  James 

Ben  j.  Worcester 

Sister  Antoninus 

Helen  Temple  Cooke , 

Edward  A.  Benner 

George  Rantoul  White 

Sarah  E.  Laughton 

William  E.  Frost 

Albert  Edward  Bailey 

Sarah  W.Ames 

William  Rice  Newhall,  D.  D  . 

Horace  Mann  Willard 

Frank  H.Robson.A.M 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw 

E.A.Kimball 

Brother  Robert 

Rev.  Monsignor  Griffin 

D.  W.  Abercrombie 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  jr 

Bister  M.  Magdalene 

Charles  W.  Dunn 

Marie  Louise  Gerardine 

Miss  Ella  M.  Liggett 

Frederick  Le  Roy  Bliss 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Eastman 

Madame  Anna  Hutton 

Mabel  A.  Steward 

Rev.  Sigismund  Perron 

Mother  M.  Mechtildis 

Lawrence  Cameron  Hull 

Sister  Domitilla 

David  S.  Warner 

Sister  M.  Aloysius 

Jacob  E.Thocn 

Sister  Celestine 

Sister  M.  Veronica 

Caroline  Wright  Eellfl 

James  Dobbin,  D.  D 

JohnT.Aaker 

Sister  Rosalia 

Zulema  A.  Ruble 

Arthur  D.Hall 

Olive  Adele  Evera .»... 

Harry  8.  Martin 

Sister  Mary  Leo 

WiUiam   A.   Bhedd   (acUncr 
principal). 

M.G.  Hanson 

Sister  Pius  Roach 

Clinton  J.  Backus 
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jaxxESOTA— oootinued. 


C68 

009 

670 
671 
CTJ 
673 
674 
675 
076 
677 
678 
679 


600 

681 

682 

6S3 

6W 

685 

686 

687! 

6kh 

fAV 

69() 

691 

692 

693 

694 

695 

6%  I 

697  I 

698  I 

699  ' 
700 
701 

702  I 

703  i 

704  I 
705 

70r> 

707 
70H 
709 
710 
711 


St.PBu](MenlamPiuk) CoUefre  of  Sl  Thamas. Rer.  H.  Mmiiluui 

SLPaul 0»nc»rviia  CoUeire I  Theodore  Baenger 

do I  Cretiu  HighS- hoiM BxDther  Ambrose 

do Loomis*?  .  ]ii8«  f  School |  Miss  Aimie  J.  Loomif 

do Sl.Ji;«ph'5  Acad<^mj i  Sister  HvftciDth 

do Si.  Marv'?  High  School Sister  Victorim 

do St.Piui  Ac*4iemv i  C.N.B.  Wbeeler.F.  W.Fiske.. 

do J  ViniatioQ  CoDTfot I  M.  C.  Sheplierd 

SLPaulPfcrk j  St.Paal'8CaUe«^ j  William  HTMiUer 

Wilder I  TheBreckML^noDandFkrmSchool   Rev.  William  Henry  Fond 

Willmar |  Willmar  Seminary |  Henry  Solum , 

W^inona ;  Tlie  Winona  Seminary Sister  M.Oeleitine 


B&ySt.  Louia.. 

Br&xion 

Byhalia 

CaacUla 

Chatawa 

Clark>on 

Clinton 

Edward* 

FrencliCamp  . 

Gatewf)'**! 

^irenada 

Harperrllle  ... 

Hernando 

Holly  Hprings . 

Kowuth 

LakeComo 

Lena 

Liberty 

Lockhart 

Loui<^vnie 

Meridian 

do 

Montrose 

Natchez 

Quitman 

Hose  Hill 

Senatobia 

Vicksburg 

Wa.shington ... 

Westpoint 

Winona  

Yazoo 


St.  Stanislaus  OoUcfe 

Braxton  Collegiate  Institnte* i 

Kate  Tucker  Institute I 

Ca<*illa  Hi|rh  School ! 

St.  Mary's  In&titute ' 

Bennett  Academy 

Mount  Hermon  Female  Seminary 

Southern  Christian  Institute | 

Frvnch  Camp  Academy 

Walthall  HiehSchool 

G  ren  ada  Co  1 .  ege  * ' 

Harperri lie  School , 

Handle  I' nivendty  School ' 

Mii-isjuppi  Sj-nodicaJ  College 

K<»s.-»uth  School 

LakeComoHifh  School* ' 

Harmony  Bapt  m  I  nstitute ' 

Liberty  Male  and  Female  College.! 

Male  and  Female  Institute 

lymi-^vllle  Normal  School* , 

Lincoln  School ' 

Merid fan  Male  College , 

Montrose  High  School , 

Cathedral  School ' 

The  Watkins  Training  School ; 

Rose  Hill  Institute ' 

Blackbourne  College  * 

St.  AloysiuB  College 

Jefferson  Military  College 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary* 

Orenada-Zion  Industrial  College 
St.  Clara's  Academy  * 


712 
713 
711 
715 
716 
717 
71 H 
710 
720 
721 
722 


Albany Northwest  Mhwonri  Academy  *.. 

AppletonCity ;  Applcton  City  Academy 

Arcadia Arcadia  College 

Boonvillc I  Kemper  Military  School 

Camden  Point j  Camden  Point  Military  Institnte. 

do I  Missouri  Christian  College 

Opt' Girardeau !  St.  Vincent's  College* 

Carthage i  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute 

Chlllicothe St.  Joseph's  Academy 

ClarkMburg |  Hooper  Institute 

College  Mound McGee  Holiness  College 


Brother  F^ix 

R.  L,  Sproles 

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Tucker 

Joel  D.Rice 

Sister  Mary  ApoUenaire. 

J.  M.Maxer 

Saiah  A.  Dickey 

T.B.Lehman,  Ph.  B 

A.  H.  Mecklin 

T.  H.  Brewer 

W.L.Clifton 

Charles  A.  Huddleston . . 

E.  H.  Randle 

T.  W.  Raymond,  D.  D  . . . 

J.O.  Looney 

C.  E.  Watkins 

J.  F.  Parkinson  

E^och  W.  Causey 

W.  F.Cooper 

Lclaud  C.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  H.  LMiUer 

M.  A.  Beeaon 

T.C.  Bradford 

Brother  Charles 

J.  M.  Watkins,  A.  B 

B.  S.  Keith 

Miss  Idle  Caruthers 

Brother  Alphonse 

J.  S.  Raymond,  LL.  D . . . 
RcT.  H.  N.  Payne,  D.  D  . 

Charles  H.  Andrews 

Sisters  of  Charity 


James  R.  day 

G.  A.  Theilmann 

Mother  Borgia 

T.  A.  Johnston 

M.F.Martini 

E.  L.  Barham 

Rev.  J.  Layton 

Rev.  W.S.  Knight,  D.D. 

Sister  Seraphiue 

E.  E.Carey 

P.W.Campbell 


*  Statlj^tics  of  1902-3. 
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723 
724 

726 
726 
727 
728 
729 
730 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
750 
751 
75'J 
753 
7iM 
75,5 
756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
7a5 

766 

767 

768 

769 
770 
771 
772 
773 
774 
775 


776 
777 
778 
779 


xiBsorKi^-coQtiniied. 


ColumbU 

Gonceptkm 

ConcordiA 

Dftdevllle 

Excelsior  BprtngB 

Fumin^t'On 

do 

Fredericktown 

Fulton 

Glencoe  

Grayelton 

Holden 

Howell 

Iberia 

Independence 

Jack0on 

Joplin 

KansasCity 

Kidder 

Kirkwood 

Laddonia 

Lamar 

Lexington 

Macon 

Marblehill 

Marion  ville 

MarHhall 

Mexico 

Moberl  y 

Mound  ville 

O'Fallon 

Otterville 

PilotgTove 

Platte  City 

Richmond 

St.Charlea 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis  ( Meramec  street ) . . 
St.  LouiH  (Cabanne  place).. 

St.  Louis 

do 

do 

St.  Louis  (Taylor and  Mary- 
land avenues). 
St.  Louis 


The  Unirentty  Military  Academy. 

Conception  College " 

St.  Paul's  College 

Dadeville  Academy 

Havnes  Academy 

Carleton  Colle^ 

Elm  wood  Seminary 

Marvin  Collegiate  Institute  * 


William  Woods  College 

La  Salle  Institute 

Concordia  College 

St.  Cecilia  Seminary 

Howell  Institute 

Iberia  Academy 

Kansas  Citv  Ladies'  College 

Jackson  Mllitar\'  Academy* 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  .. 

St.  Teresa's  Academy* 

Kidder  Institute 

Kirkwood  Military  Academy 

Laddonia  Normal  Institute* 

Lamar  College 

Went  worth  Military  Academy 

Bleea  Military  Academ  v  * 

Will  Mayfield  College 

Marionville  Collegiate  Institute.. 

St.  Savior's  Academy 

Missouri  Military  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Cooper  College 

Woodlawn  Institute* 

Otterville  CoUeire 

Pilot  Gmve  Academy 

Gaylord  I nstitut e  * . .' 

Woodson  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

do 

do.* 

Academy  of  the  Visitation  * 

Bishop  Robertson  Hall 

Forest  Park  University  * 

Hosmer  Hall 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 


John  B.  Welch 

Rev.  Frowin  Conrad 

J.H.C.Kaeppel 

J.W.Heyd 

Anthony  Haynes 

J.aMeracle^D.D 

F.  T.  Appleby 

Rev.  8!w.  Emory 


.do. 
.do. 


Sedalia 

Springfield 

Spring  Garden 

Troy 

Weaublcau 

Westplains 

Willowsprings 

MONTANA. 

Deerlodge 

Helena 

Missoula 

Stevensville 


Ursuline     Academy     and     Day 

School.* 

Walther  College 

Wright's    College    and    Private 

High  School. 

George  R.  Smith  College 

Loretto  Academy* 

Miller  County  Institute* 

Buchanan  Collie 

ChriRtian  College 

West  Plains  College 

Willow  Springs  Academy 


St.  Mary's  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  * 

Stevensville  Training  School . 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


James  B.Jones. 

Brother  Emery 

L.  M.Wagner 

Sister  M.  Purification 

R.E.8mither 

G.Byron  Smith 

Margaret  T.  H.  Miller 

Col.  T.  W.  Birmingham 

Mother  Frances 

Sister  Rose  Vincent 

Geo.  W.  Shaw 

Edward  A.  Haight 

W.  M.  Jones,  M .  A 

E.L.  Miles 

Wm.  M.  Hoge 

J.  R.  Richards 

F.  J.  Hendershot 

Rev.  L.  G.  Reser,  A.  B 

Sister  Mary  Xavier 

Wm.  D.  Fonville 

Sister  Agneta 

C.H.  Miles 

Alex.S.Paxton 

W.W.Gillum 

C.  L.  Buckmaster 

Mrs.  T.W.Park 

J.  W.  Repass,  A.  M 

A.  Kavanagh 

dif other  M.  McMenomy 

Madame  Henrietta  Spalding. 
Vincentia  Marotte,  superior. 

Sister  Catharine 

Mrs.  Anna  Sneed  Cairns 

Miss  Martha  H.  Mathews 

Rev.  Mother  Victorine  Coore- 
man. 


August  C.  Biirgdorf . 
George  Wright 


Rev.  I.  L.  Lowe,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.. 

Sister  M.  La  vielle 

A.J.  Hensley 

W.T.  McDonald 

J.Wbitaker 

W.  H.  Williamson 

Laura  Tucker  Seelye 


Sister  Mary  Aloys  . 

Sister  Josepha 

Sister  Hilarion 

M.  L.  Roark 
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mn 
mi 
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ftOH 
WJ 
810 
Sll 
«I'2 

»ia 

HH 
815 
«1« 
817 

819 
820 
821 
822 
823 


824 


BUir DftLAOIlejre 

^yyhjTfiMiJi '  r-t  Fr»Tif  i^  A'-arf+fmy ... 

KTAiikJiu Prar.kl.D  A'-a4*Tny 

iftckwiB *t.^  Htii*-r,;  •  ■  KfMArtsj 

KcarDey. K'*-sir:.ey  M.  frarr  ArariCTny  ... 

htuojAu '^    :.5*^t  of  UieHoIy  (  GiM  Jera 

<J/i Tr.'  LlTif.tln  A''»^i*-niy 

(nukhm. Af-Mf^.fmy  of  theHAcred  He«rt. 

do Bn>v  r.cll  Hull* 

....do Monnt  M.M«r>'«5*<*Tnfii»ry 

do ^t.f  /.'henne'ii  Ai'ii'ieniy 

Orl#?«rm Orlfearu*  .^^mtnary 

f^wiiwj  f'ltjr Pawrnff^  <^  ity  A^^demy 

Wah'H^ I  Lnthpr  Ac*/1**my  . 


Wi^pinif  Water I  We^pioK  Whkt  Anadcmy.. 

York ;  Sclwxil  of  the  Holy  TrinUy. 


vrw  MAjmrmKE. 


ATldo\*!T , 

Atkinwm , 

Can  t<'r  bury 

OtiUr  Htrafford 

Omcord 

do 

Dcrry.. 

DoVfT 

Eftiit  Jaffrey , 

KxaU-T 

do 

TnnrjmUi , 

Fratuewtown , 

Oilrnuriton  , 

finmp^'aA 

KitiffnUm 

Mau(rhoiiter 

do 

MJIUjii 

Nruhiia 

....do 

Now  Hampton 

North  wood  Center  . 

Pembroke 

Plymouth 

Reed«  Ferry 

Tilton 

Wert  LebAnon 


Proctor  Acftdemy* 

Atkinson  A'-ademy 

K«;7><r  Beminary* 

AhmUh  Academy 

Ht.  MHn'i»Hrhr>ol 

Ht,  Vnnl' nHtlKKil 

F'inkiTlon  Af'udemy 

H*.  .J<>Mi;ph>  Hitrb  Hch<x>l 

Th«'<  onantHi^fhBchool 

T»if  I'hilllM  Exeter  Academy  ... 

K/»bln»«)n  Female  !<emln«ry 

f»ow  Aeademy* 

Kr.incfutown  Academy 

<;ilinanton  Academy 

Ilnmiriitead  High  Henool 

Sun ^Hirn  Seminary 

S! .  A  wgxM  inc'w  A<Ademjr 

Ht.  Jowejih'n  HlRh  8ehooI 

Nute  IllKh  School. 


NKW  JERHKY, 


Ht,  AUjy«lu«  Academy — 

St.  AloyMiiu  School* 

New  Hampton  Lltenryand  Bib- 
lical InNtltntlon. 

(V»t!'H  North  wood  Academy 

Pembnike  AcadcmT 

HoldcmewM  School  for  Boyg 

Mc<^»aw  Normal  Inirtittite 

Tflton  Seminary , 

Kookland  Mllit«r>'  Academy «.... 


Bovorly Famum  Froparfttory  School . 

BlairetowD Blair  Pre«byt<'rial  Aeademy  . 

Bordentown , 


H27  I  Brldffctoo  . 


H'lH 

H2y 

830 
831 
832 
883 


.do 

Bnrlinf(ton 

do 

Convent  Station 

EnHt  M  illatone 

Bast  Orange  (08  Harriflon 
■treet). 


HfiTdent<mn  Military  Initltnte*.. 

Ivy  Hall  School 

Weit  JenH'v  Academy 

St.  Mary'H  Hall. 


Van  Ren Hselner  Seminary 

St.  KJl/Abi'th'8  Academy* 

Carter  School* 

Kiuit  OranKc  ReildeDce  and  Day 
School. 

♦  Statlstlca  of  1902-8. 


Kr.  Anker 

Ber.  Theobald  KaluBaja. . 

AlexB  C.Hart , 

Sitt#>rH.1laJb«ii55a 

A.  R.  Graves,  D.D..LX..D  .. 

MutberSt-John 

T.HoveyHodgman 

UGareKh£ 

Xiv  E.W.  Macrae 

Sbter  Mary  Leo  Gallagber. 

Slater  Mary  Oatheiine. 

Rer.X.B.Ghormley 

R.T.OunpbeU 

O.J.  J.Johnson 

Frank  C.Tkylor 

Mother  Margaret  Mary 


James  F.  Mortzm 

Herman  N.  Dnnham 

Hi«  Gertrude  Phfllipe 

Henry  R.  Gardner 

Ml£sImbelM.  Parks ■ 

Jorteph  H.  Coit,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  .. .  ■ 

G.W.  Bingham 1 

BiDtber  Joseph ' 

G«>.W.Fliiit,A.M t 

Harlan  Page  Amen -_ 

George  N.Cross,A.M« 

L.  A.Martin 

Frank  W.Cady 

Walter  H.  Fletcher.  _ 

Charles  L.Clement 

Z.  Willis  Kemp 

Brother  Hilare 

Brother  Rodolphus 

Clarence  Erskine  Kelley  . . 

Brother  3i&n6e 

Sister  St.  Anatole 

F.W.Preston 


Edwin  K.Welch 

Isaac  Walker 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  A.  M . 

D.  F.  Carpenter 

George  L.  Plimpton,  M.  A. 
Elmer  X.  French,  A.  M 


JamesB.I>nk8 

Rev.  John  C.  Sharpe,  D.  D . 

Rev.T.H.Landon 

Sarah  B.Macdonald...... 

Phoebus  W.  Lyon 

Uev.  John  Feamley 

Mis.s  Helen  M.  Freeman .. 

Sister  Mary  I>auline 

Maude  Viiglnia  Carter . . . 
Elisabeth  N.Oiifflth 
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Table  44. — SiaUtlies  of  primU  high  sdiooU,  endowed  (tcademieit,  ttemitutriejt^ 


State  Aud  poet-offloe. 


Name 


Principal. 


NEW  JERSEY— continued. 


8S4     EliKabeth... 

835   do 

836  Englewood . 


837 


840 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 
846 
847 
848 


861 
852 


853 


854 

865 

856 
857 


869 

860 
861 

862 
863 

864 

865 

866 


'  The  Pinery  School 

VaiJ-Deane  School 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 


Fort  Lee 

Freehold 

....do 

Hackensack . . . 
Hackettstown . 
Hightstown  ... 

Hoboken  

....do 

Jersey  City 

do 

....do 

Lawrenceville. 

849  Long  Branch  . . 

850  Montclair 


do 

Moorestown  . 


Institute  of  the  Holy  Angels ! 

Freehold  Military  School 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy ; 

New  Catholic  School  for  Boys  • — 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  *...  I 

Peddie  Institute 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart I 

Stevens  School I 

German  American  School | 

Hasbrouck  Institute* • 

St.  Aloysius  Academy  * I 

Lawrenceville  School 

"  Star  of  the  Sea  "  Academy ' 

"Cloverside,*'  a  Home  School  for  i 
Girls. 

Montclair  Military  Academy 

Friends'  Academy , 


.do Friends'  High  School 


Dana's  (Miss)  School. 


Morristown    (221    South 
street). 

Morristo  wn , 

do , 

Newark  (544  High  street ) . . . 

Newark The  Newark  Seminary... 

do St.  Mary's  Academy* 

do Select  School  forGlrls*.. 

New  Brunswicic Anables  (Misses)  School . 


Morris  Academy  . . . 
Morristown  School. 
Newark  Academy. . 


do RutgersColl^e  Preparatory  School 

New  Orange Upsala  College 

Newton Newton  Collegiate  Institute 

Orange |  Beard's  (Miss)  Home  School  for 

I      Girls.* 
do Dearbom-MorRan  S<'hool 


67     Paterson I  The  Paterson  Classical  and  Scien- 

;  I      tiflc  School.  ♦ 

168  Paterson  (369  Van  Houten     Preparatory  School  for  Girls  and 
I    street).  '      Boys. 

169  Pennington Pennington  Seminary 


870  I 

871 

872  I 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 


Plainfield ,  Leal's  School  for  Boys 

do '  Plainfield  Seminary 

Pompton ,  Pamlico  School  for  Girls 

Princeton |  Princeton  Preparatory  School . 

South  Orange Jackson's  (Miao)  School • 

do The  Woodycliff  School 

Summit Kent  Place  School 

do Summit  Academy 

Sussex Seel ey '8  Home  School 

Trenton St.  Francis'  College 

Wenonah Wenonah  Military  Academy. . . 

Woodstown Bacon  Academy 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Walter  R.  Marsh 

Miss  Laura  .\.  Vail 

MisB  E.  8.  Creighton  and  Misb 
E.  W.  Farrar. 

Sister  Mary  Nonna 

Maj.  Chas.  M.  Duncan 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright 

Jesse  Albert  Locke,  A.  M 

Rev.  Eugene  Allen  Noble  . . . 

Roger  W.  Swetland 

Sister  M.  Ueraldine 

Edward  B.  Wall 

Agnes  Meinecke  Higgins 

Charles  C.  Stimets,  A.  M 

Sisters  of  Charity 

Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  D.  D . . . 

Sister  M.  Imelda 

Elizabeth  Timlow 

John  G.McVicar 

Wm.  F.  Overman 

John  G.  Embree,  A.  M 

Miss  E.  E.  Dana 

Harry  William  Landfear 

Francis  Call  Woodman 

S.  A.    Farrand  and  W^ilson 

Farrand. 

Anna  Frances  Whitmore 

Sister  Veronica 

Miss  A.  P.  Townsend 

Misses  Harriet  I.  and  Anna  M 

Anable. 

Eliot  R.  Payson 

L,  H.  Beck,  Ph.  D 

PhiUpS.  Wilson 

Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard 

David  A.  Kennedy,  Ph.  D., 

and  Miss  Abby  B.  Morgan. 

Lincoln  A.  Rogers,  A.  M 

Miss  Flora  A.  Graves 

Rev.   James   William    Mar- 
shall, D.  D. 

John  Leal 

Misses  Kenyon  and  Arnold  . 

Mrs.  A.  C.  D.  Loucks 

J.  B.  Fine 

Miss  Alice  R.  Jackson 

Wm.  J.  EckofT,  Ph.  D 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul. . 

James  Heard,  A.  M 

W.  H.  Seeley,  A.  M 

Rev.  Leonard  Reich,  O.  M.  C. 

John  R.  Jones 

Achiah  W.  Grier , 
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R.C 
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Friends 
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Friends 
(Hicks- 
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17 
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9 
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5 
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0     15 
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0  0  0 
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837 
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840 
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1,000    842 
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0!  5,200. 

0       500. 
..    1,000 

I 


60. 

0{  2,600; 
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\m.(Mi  846 
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848 
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fiO.lMr   850 


851 

20,000,   852 
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0.  4 
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1  5 
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8       4 
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1       4 

4 
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0  800 

0'  800' 
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35... 
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100,000    857 

50,00i>    H.T8 

M<iO 
861 


600       36,425    866 


Ol  1,2 


862 

76, 500  HfZi 

25.000  864 
'  865 


I 
800       15,000    867 


40,000  868 
260,000  869 


200 


0; I  870 

a  1,000 871 

^'i.OOO  872 

bO,iyjO  873 

6,000  874 
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0  1,000 
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0  2.000 
0   400 
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15 150,000 
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76,000 
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?fEW    MZXIC 


882     huiu  Fr  . 
SK3    .1...... 


?ft,  M..-b*er»  <    *l.rg^ Bnxirff  Botiilj»h 

llxtrvlio  AcaOttaj SiKer  M.  Lofia.. 


a&4 


vrw   TOEK- 


6»T 

aoo  . 

891 
892 

8M 
89.3  I. 
896 

897| 

*» 
Wl  , 
I 
902 
903 

904 
905 

906 

907 

908 
909 

910 

til 
912 

913 

914 

915 
916 
917 
91H 
919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 


Albai:.T 

<!,.' 

AlbttDT    .1V>   Wftfthington 
avtnoe  . 

Albir.y 

AlUdoy    Kenwood    


AcftdeiET  otf  the  Hoif  X«mes* Sis:<rr  W.  FtederickA.. 

The  AlbAcy  Ac»4*raaj Henry  P.  Wanwi 

AHAnr  FemaJe  Academy Either  Louise  Camp. . 


Albany 

do 

A:i«r*?any 

Am-terdam 

AQbam  i  Ti  William  rtreetj . 

Aorora 

do 

Batavia 

BeUerUle 


Clmstian  Brother^*  Academy* 

Fema'.e  Aca^iemy  of  the  Sacred 

«t.  AKHtr*'  Scri.x.: 

Si-  J'-i^f'h'f  Acad^-my 

i^l,  E^.ia'^Ntfth's  A<  litmy 

M.  Mary  *  Onh^-iiie  Iii^tmiie 

HocQv  ti-hool  for  <T:r:* 

Cayijira  Lake  A**lemy 

Tbe  VVei:'bch.>..l 

SL  Joseph's  Acadt^mic  School 

Union  Academy  of  BelleriUe 


Brother  Mamice  . . . 
MMdame  M.  Moran  . 


BinKhamum 

....«lo 

Bnaixliff  Manor. 
Bridj^ehampbon  . 


Brof>klyn 

Brooklyn  '  138-185  Lincoln 

placet, 
Broo k lyn  (30 Monroe itreet ) 
Bn>>klvn    .18    Pieirepont 

•treet). 
Brooklyn    (4£M4    Monroe 

pUce). 
Brookljm  (209  Clinton  ty- 

enuej. 

BrofAlyn 

Bn^klyn     (215     Ryerson 

Bro<jklyn  ^51  Serenth  av- 

Broc>klyn  (264  Jayrtrect).. 
Br^j<»klyn  (Ninth rtreet and 

Fourth  avenue). 
Buffa  lo 


BtifTalo  (595  Delaware  av- 

enuej. 
Buffalo  ( 146  Park  rtreet) . . . 

Buffalo 

....do 

B  iffalo  (564  Franklin  street) 

BulL.lo 

do 

Cana  ndaigua 

Carmel 

Carthftife 

Cazenoria 


Chapfiaqiia. 


The  Lad  V  Jane  Grey  School 

Su  Jo-«phs  Academy 

Briartiiff  School 

Literary  and  Commercial  Insti- 
tute. 

Bedford  Academv* 

The  Berkeley  In^titate 


Oktharine  Regina  Seabory  . . . 

BioCher  William 

MoCherM.  Teresa 

StoterMaiceOa 

Min  Mary  EL  JLotinson 

Albert  Somes.  A.  M 

Anna  R.  Goldsmith 

abter  M.  Helena 

TbomaB  B.  Lockhait*  A.  M.. 
Ph.  D. 

Jane  B.  Hyde 

SMer  Mary  Joseph 

Mr8.  M .  E.  Dow  and  Mia  Knox 
Lewis  W.  Hallock.  A.  M 


George  Rodemann 

Jnlian  W.  Abomethy.  Pk.  U  . 


TheBodman  School 

The  Brrjoklyn  Heights  Seminary . 

The  Brooklyn  Latin  School ' 

Female  Invtitute  of  the  Visitatfon*, 


Mlfls  Theodora  QwelL  A.  B. 
Ellen  TaleSteTens 


Oaskie  Harrison 

SJaler  PhUom^ne  de  Chantal . 


Nativity  Academv 

Pratt  Ini^tute  High  School. 

Proupect  Heights  School 


St.  Jamefl  Academy 

St  Thomas  Aqoinas  Academy 

Buffalo  Academv  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 
The  Buffalo  Seminary 


Sister  M.BaaU 

George  Preston  Hitchcock. 


Daniel  £.Ewald... 

Brother  Anselm  . . . 
Sister  Mary  Anna  . 

Sister  M.  Leonard  . 


Sister  Gertrude  Angell . 


The  Franklin  School 

Heathcote  School 

Holy  AiiKels  Academy* 

St.  Jo»<epb's  Collegiate  Institate .. 

St.  Margaret's  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Grander  Place  School* 

Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

Augustinian  Institute 

The  Cazenovla  Seminary 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute... 
♦StatisticHof  1902-3. 


WiUiam  Nichols 

Lester  Wheeler 

Sifter  Stanislaus 

Brother  Edward 

Miss  Mary  A.  Robinson 

Mary  C.  Hendrlck 

Samuel  Cole  Fairley 

David  H.Hanaburgh 

Sister  M.  Beatrice 

Francis  D.  Blakeslee,  A.  M., 

D.  D. 
Albert  R.  La  wton 
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NEW  TOBK— continued. 

Clinton 

Ck>mwAlI  on  the  Hudson .. 

do 

Dobbs  Ferry 

do : 

Dover  Plains 

Dunkirk 


East  Springfield 

Fishkill  on  the  Hudson  . . . . 
Flushing   (4  24   San  ford 
avenue). 

Flushing 

Fort  Edward 

Garden  City 

Glens  Falls 

Hamilton 

Hartwick  Seminary 

Hawthorne 

Hempstead 

Homellsvllle 

Irvington 

Ithaca 

do 


Keesville 

Keuka  Park . . 
Kings  Bridge. 

Lakemont 

Lima 

Lockport 


Locust  Valley  . 

Marion 

Mohegan 

do 


Montour  Falls 

Moriah 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Brighton,  L.I 

do 

Ne  wburgh 

do 

New  York  (425  Madison 
avenue). 

New  York  (721  St.  Nicholas 
avenue). 

New  York  (151  Convent 
avenue). 

New  York  (270  W.  Seventy- 
second  street). 

New  York  (17  W.  Forty- 
fourth  street). 

New  York  (132  W.  Seventy- 
first  street). 

New  York  (24  E.  Sixtieth 
street). 

New  York  (49  and  51  E. 
Sixty-first  street) 


Houghton  Seminary* 

Cornwall  Heights  School 

New  York  Military  Academy 

The  Mackenzie  Scnool 

School  for  Girls 

Dover  Plains  Acad emv 

St.  Mary*B  Middle  Academic 
School. 

East  Springfield  Academy* 

Wilson  School  for  Boys 

Flushing  Seminary 

Kyle  Military  Institute* 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  School 

Glens  Falls  Academy  * 

Colgate  Academy 

Hartwick  Seminary , 

Concordia  Progymnasium 

Hempstead  Institute 

St.  Ann's  Academic  School , 

The  Bennett  School 

Cascadilla  School  * 

The  University  Preparatory 
School.* 

McAuley  Academic  School 

Keuka  mstitute 

Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent. . 

Palmer  Institute 

Genesee  Wealeyan  Seminarv 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Indus- 
trial Female  School. 

Friends  Academy 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute 

The  Billinge's  School  * 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (military) 

The  Cook  Academy 

Sherman  Collegiate  Institute 

Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

The  Botsford  (Aflsses)  School 

Staten  Island  Academy  and  Latin 
School. 

Mackie's  (Miss)  Seminary 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Academy 

The  Allen  School  for  Boys , 

The  Barnard  School  for  Boys 

The  Barnard  School  for  Girls 

Berkeley  School 

The  Brearley  School 

Callisen  School  for  Boys , 

The  Chapin  Collegiate  School 

The  Charlton  School 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


A. G.Benedict, A. M  . 

Carlos  H.Stone 

Sebastian  C.  Jones . . . 
James  C.  Mackenzie . 
The  Misses  Masters. . 

A.  E.  Bangs 

Sister  Agnes  Joseph  . 


Oeoige  Cook 

Benj.  Lee  Wilson 

Jeannette  8.  F.  Pidgeon . 


Paul  Kyle 

Joe.  E.  KiM,  D.  D. ,  Ph .  D . . . . 
Frederick  Luther  Gam  a^e  . 

Alberts.  Cox 

Frank  L.  Shepard»>n 

J.G.Traver 

H.Feth 

Ephraim  Hinds 

Rev.  F.J.  Naughten 

Mary  F.  Bennett 

C.V.Parsell 

Frederick  B.  Eaton 


M.  Xavier  Warde 

Hadley  B.  Larrabee 

Maimret  M.  Maher 

Rev^Hartyn  Summerbell,  D.  D 

La  Fayette  Congdon 

Sister  Leo 


A.  Davis  Jackson 

Hosea  Clark 

Miss  Louise  BilUnge 

Henry  Waters,  Albert  E.  Li  ri- 
der. 

Fred.  Leonard  Lamson 

B.  L.  Brown 

Leila  H.  Lockwood 

Laura  A.  Botsford 

Frederick  E.  Partington 


Miss  Eleanor  J.  Mackie. 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel 

Francis  B.  Allen 


Wm.  Livingston  Hazen  and 

Theodore  Edward  Lyon. 
Katharine  H.  Davis 


JohnS.W^hite 

James  G.  Croswell 

AdolphW.  Callisen 

B.  Lord  Buckley,  A.  B  . . 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carse  . . . 
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Ar%vl  -mycrf  :i-.»t  ^<  rM  Heart  of 
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i**^l-iA  Hif^h  !7^t4joi  • 

K-S>-^  r,^x.:« 

-'.  Job  r.  f  Cdtholic  Arademy 

"',  r.if:.x*e  ^'i-^-T-icai  ."^ ho »1*. ....... 

Ir-.r.p-^'-.^^.: 

Ktt.  rr.  1  \\ . :  ihM  ?'<h*»ol 

La  'ft..*-  ln>tir'ite 

Ht.  P*t^r>  AcAiiemy 

T rr»y  A ciidemy 

TYi*-(>nkvf(x>*i  Seminary 

T'tjr-a  Catholic  Academy 

H«/r**d  Hf:art  Academy  (military). 

^HfTfA  Heart  Hemlnary 

Th*-  Kftl-ter]  grhool ' 

HiKhrlim- Hall 1 


V.  F  Litxie  «b£  L.  &  1 

sLev  Win.  ^taojev  Dmj.uw  j  .. 

♦:*pt  J.  Wljjca,  A.  X 

D«dlt*y  1.  £Nr«^aoit  Benrr 

♦:*«ri**s  rr««fc?r!<*fc  fcriMW 

ICiwClMaC  rO«r 

WlHiafli  A-  SiuuBCT 

*Z2Mri«9  CaterrviBKr 

j4ittn  C^Tia  Backa-.  „ 

Ulster  in  irtejqre 

*w«»  1fArt»  il#  lia  Tiirfcjcrv  . . 

^urtCT- X,  *i*hneie _ 

3aati»I  W.  B^Kk,  A.  X 

EH-ffl  C  Bartiett. 

JCary  C- AHiiper 

i''T««pfc  B.  BSabe** 

•i<or?i»  Eiiwmni  51  rix 

X»e.  G.  deR.>,i«*'**^- 

J.  Howard  Bl»t!^»cr««t 

mm  C^rcliae  Mill^Baa 

XxL  Ennth  TiBbo«^  Bete^z. . 

Brr.  Tb«?iB«s  F.  HicftifT 

Joeeph  BechMetocr 

Sister  Xa 

«ii*«erX. 

roister  St.  Benedict. 


Rer.  Wm.  L.ETaiiSvX.A... 

A.Gertnide  Flanden 

EU«haCiinui 

Xt«  Xary  Jerome  Jackson . 

Rer.  Xichael  Clone 

S.  Lincoln  Tratis 

John  X.Farman 

Ml<«  Anna  Leach 

Rer.Brother  Arnold 

SlrterM.Odllia 

J.G.Mordocb 

Samnel  H.  Hod«in 

Rev.  Monslgnor  J.  Lynch. . . 

Rey.  Brother  Edmnnd 

Hister  M.  Perpetiia 

Mary  Sicard  Jenkins 

Miss  Anne  Brown 


lOM 

10'^4 

100« 


JfOIITM  CAROUIVA. 


AltMfTnftrlc, 
A«h#'v}IN... 
AtiniitW' ,., 
Ati|ni*rtA  ... 


Knfflcwood  Boarding  School Helen  J.  Northrap — 

Thft  Bingham  Hchool Col.  Robert  Bingham. 

Atlantic  Academy* 8.D.  Bagley 

Hodges's  Bchool  • J.  D.  H< 


•  Htatlstlcs  of  1902-8. 
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KOKTH  CUU>LIlCA~<Cflt'd. 

BeftolDft 

do 

Belmont 

Belvidere 

Btlwood    

Beih*::  Hill 

Boonville 

Buies  f'reek 

Cartha^ 

Ci^T 

Clju-lolte... 


ChoeovrinitT . 
Churchland.. 

Clyde 

0>bbe 

ConcoM 

CrMcent 


Dftlton 

IHirham ^ 

Ea«ietown 

Klizabetb  City 

Farmer 

Farmin^toD 

Fa>eU«viUe 

Flint 

Btmklin 

Hertford 

HnntersTtlle 

Kinston 

Lexington 

LombertDn 

ManhallberK 

Man*  Hill  

Mamhvine 

Mebane  

Mookiiville 

Moravian  Falls 

MoTKftntcm 

Mount  Plea>4ant ... 

Mount  Vernon 

North  Wilkefiboro. 


I  Oakridge 

Oxiord 

:  Palroerrllle  . 


Peedee  ... 

Pinnacle  . 

Pltt«boro . 

Raeford  .. 

RaJeigh  .. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 


Red  Hprlnm 

Rutherford  College  , 

HnhmOiurg 

Sfthidu 


^.  Pinr!»«-dKy>l 

Wfts^:^'  itTm  ^eniinAry 

^^I'led  Ucmxt  AcadciDT 

B*-.\iil«>-  Atademv 

Bt-lwr*^  Irj^;:aUe* 

B*-ii-^.  H;.:  Ir.<it"te» 

Yi-li.-.  Valley  In^iitule 

B->-  ( "r^  £  At  ademy 

'iru  .iipe  A.MdeiD;<: iiirtitate 

*  »ry  Hijrh  ai:i("©l 

*  h^rloui  Military  In»t:nite* 

Trin.i}  .'?«.•?  tMU 

<  her  -Mind  High  School 

HaywfKKl  Hiirh  3ch*x)l  •   

Btlie.  le  Hij^h  School 

<coUh  S«?niin«ry 

Crt»i^nt  Academy  and  BosincaB 

COilege. 

Dalton  Institute^ 

Trinity  Park  School 

Aurora  Academy* 

Atlantic  Collegiate  Institnte 

Fanner  Academy 

Farmington  Academy 

Donaldson-Davidson  Ao»Afmry , . . 

Le«BTineHIgh8choo!* 

Franklin  High  School  • i 

Hertford  Academy , 

HunterwviUe  High  School* 

Rhodes  MililAr>'  In^tinite | 

HoUf  Grove  Academy 

Robeson  Inititute 

Graham  Collegiate  Institnte 

Mars  mil  College 

Marshville  Academy 

The  Bingham  School* 

Sunnyajde  Seminarj ^ 

Moravian  FalLs  Academy 

Patton  School 

Mount  Amoena  Seminary 

Mount  Vernon  Springs  Academy . 

Academical  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute. 

Oakrldge  Institnte 

Homer  Military  School 

Yadkln'8  Mineral  Springs  Acad- 
emy.* 

Barrett  Collegiate  Industrial  In- 
stitute. 

Pinnacle  Institute 

PittRboro  Scientific  Academy 

Raeford  Institute 

Peace  Institute , 

Raleigh  Male  Academy | 

St.  Augustine's  School i 

St.  Mary's  School 

North  Carolina  Military  Academy . 

Rutherford  College  * 

Salem  High  School 

Saluda  Seminary 


F.Xoe. 


Rev.' 
EU^haW. 

MoHierMarTTeraa 

Mary  Jordan  White 

W.O.BndiMi] _. 

ReT.J.A.Beaa 

T.aWoodlKraK 

R«T.J.A.aunpl>eU 

J.J.Paneur 

E.L.30dd]etoB. 

J.Q.Baifd 

N'.Coiam  HngtMB 

S.G.  Hasty.  B.A 

ILASentelle 

F-A.  Brown 

Darid  J.Satteifield.  .^ 

R«T.  J.  M.  L.  Ly«ly.  A.  M., 
Ph.D. 


JoMph.  Praaci*  Bivina 

W.  Jasper 'I%€mp0on 

S.L.Sh«ep 

W.B.Keamo 

R.B.CoUin» 

Charle»  Riahaxd  Wakeland .. 
J.B.Dowd. 


M.D.BUlings 

7.  Roberts. 


JohnW. 

R.M.amy 

Wm.  Henry  Rhodes  . 

D.KMIller 

Proton  S.Vann 

C.M.Leviaier 

R,L.Moore 

J.&Dowd 

Preston  Lewis  Gray . 
MinMfttUeEfeton... 

D.G.  Weaver 

Jaoob  C.  Patton 

J.  HLC.  Fisher,  A.M.. 

R.P.Johnaon 

John  8.  Morrow 


J.A.andM.H.Bolt. 
Jerome  C.  Homer  ... 
E.F.Eddlns 


Rev,  A.  M.  Barrett . 


C.H.Jdhnaon 

Henry  M.London - 

John  .4.MoLeod 

James  Dinwiddle 

Hugh  Morson 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter 

Rev.  McNeely  Du  Boee,  B.  8., 
B.D. 

Samuel  W.  Murphy,  A.  M 

Charles  C.  Weaker ., 

G.  F.Bdwards 

Fidelia  Sheldon 


♦Statifltlesof  1902-3. 


a  No  report. 
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SiAtei 


5<<BTH  CABOLDIA— eonfd. 


1113  ^•^ithpo^-., 

1114  .  springhope.. 
1U5  '  Statt^vlijV... 
1116     Wakefield... 


1117 
1111^ 
1119 
lllXi 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 


Warrenton 

Weldon 

WhjTiot 

Wilmiugton 

Winds,  .r 

Wiii«t4^D -Salem.. 

Woodland 

Yadkin  College  . 
Yadkin  ville 


Soathport  Academy H.C.Sefaiiltz 

Stanbope  HJ^  School ELELHn^faee 

SiaieBTiUe  Male  Academy J.H.Hill 

Wakefield  En^li*!!  and  Clurical     R.E.Sentd]e 

SchooL 

Warrenton  High  School* John  Graham 

The  Weldon  Academy W.P.Coker 

Whvnot  Academv* G.F.Ganier 

Cape  Fear  Academy Washington  Catlett . 

Bertie  .\rademy  • W.S.Ethend^ 

Sfum  Boy*.*  Sc'hc«»l James  F.  Brower 

W«x>dland  High  School ;  N.W.Briiton 

Yadkin  Colle^ate  Inatitnte ]  W.T.Totten 

Yadkinville  Nonnal  School l  Z.H.Dixon 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 

1126     Jamestoim St.  John**  Academy •- 


Sisters  of  St.  Joeeph . 


1127 

ir> 

1129 

li:j^) 
ii:;j 

ll:iJ 

\vs.\ 
Wis 
113.'. 

1136 
1137 

113X 
li:i9 
1140 
1141 
1142 

1143 
1144 
1145 
1146 

1147 
1148 

1149 
115<) 

1151 
1152 
1163 


1151 
11.^5 
1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 
1160 


Atminburg Grand  River  Inrtitatc 

Bamesville Friends'  Boarding  School 

BlufTton Central  Mennoniie College 

(;edar  Point St.  Gregory  Seminary 

<'in<innati  (Clifton) ,  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Cincinnati The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School 

do Butler's  (MLss)  School 

do The  Collegiate  School  ♦ 

do Eden  Park  School  for  Girls 

do The  Educational  Institute 

do Franklin  School 


.do- 


Cincinnati  (College  Hill) . . . 

^'incinnati 

(M'ncinnati  (E.  Sixth  street) 
Cincinnati  (E.  Walnut  Hills) 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Columbus  . 
do 


do 

Damancus  . 
Dayton 


do.... 

Gambler.. 
Glcndale  . 
Marion  . . . 
Oak  Hill.. 
Ottawa... 
Reading . . 


Lupton's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls .. 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

St.  Francis  Seraphicus  College 

St.  Mary'H  Educational  Institute.. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Educational 
Institute. 

Ursuline  Academy* 

Hathaway-Brown  School 

Laurel  Institute 

Mittleberger's  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls. 

University  School 

Ursuline  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Thompson's  Preparatory  Private 
School. 

The  University  School 

Damascus  Academy 

English  and  Classical  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  "  College  Pre- 
paratory." 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary 

Glendale  College 

St.  Mary's  ( Parochial )  School 

Providence  Univerj<lty 

Crawfls  College 

Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy 


*Htati?ticHof  1902-3. 


Granville  W.  Mocmey 

Jesse  Edgerton 

N.C.HlTBchy 

Rev.  Henry  Brinkmeyer 

Madam  Franoee  Elder 

E.  Antoinette  Ely.  A.  M 

Miss  Sarah  Butler 

J.Babin,A.B 

Madame  Predin 

Alois  Schmidt 

Joseph  E.  White  and  G.   S. 

Syxes. 
Miss  Katharine  M.  Lupton  . . . 

J.H.Ely  (regent) 

Rev.  Bernard  Nurre 

Sister  Mary  Bor^ 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 


Mother  Baptista 

CoraE.Canfleld 

Florence  Waterman . . . 
Augusta  Mittleberger  . 


George  D.  Pettee 

Mother  Superior 

Sister  Mary  Josephine. 
J.  T.  Thompson 


Frank  T.Cole  — 

Ercy  C.Kerr 

Albert  B.  Shauck . 


Sister  of  Notre  Dame 

Mrs.  Ada  I.  Ayer  Hills 

R.  Jane  De  Vore,  A.  M 

Rev.  Michael  Mulvihlll 

G.  James  Jones 

W.S.Wallen 

Sister    Superior     Catherine 
Aloysius. 
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OHIO— continued . 


St.  Martin . 


Savannah  

South  New  Lyme. 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

do 

Urbana 

....do 

Weft  Farmiogton . 


OKLAHOMA. 


CJarrier 

Guthrie 

Kingflsher. 
Newkirk  .. 


Baker  City.... 

Coquille 

Lagrande 

Mount  Angel . 


.do. 


Pendleton . 


Portland 

....do 

do 

do 

St.  Paul  ..., 

Salem 

The  Dallef . 


PBHHSTLTANIA. 


Academia  . . . . 
All^heny 

Annagh 

Barkey ville  . . 
Bellefonte.... 
Bethlehem  . . . 

....do 

Birmingham  . 


Broadheadsville 

Bryn  Mawr 

do 

do 

Ganonsbnrg 

Carlisle 

Chamberaboxg 

do 

Ohtfiter 

CheetnuV  *  Hlii,* '  Phliad'eV- 

phia. 
do 


Name. 


Principal. 


Unmline    Academy    for   Young  ,  Sister  M.  Baptista 
Ladiei. 

Savannah  Academy 

New  Lyme  Institute 

Ursullne  College 

St.  John's  College 

Trsuline  Academy 

The  Curry  School 

Urbana  unlverelty 

Western  Reserve  Seminary . . 


Northwestern  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Kingfisher  College* 

The      Oklahoma      Presbyterian 
Academy. 


St.  Francis  Academy  and  College, 

Coos  County  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Mount  Angel  Academy  and  Col- 
lege. 

Mount  Angel  College  and  Semi- 
nary. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Col- 
lege.* 

Bishop  Scott  Academy  * 

HUl  Military  Academy 

Portland  Academy 

St.  Helen's  Hall 

St.  Paul's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart*... 

St.  Mary's  Academy 


The  Tuacarora  Academy 

Allegheny  Preparatory  School 

Park  Institute* 

Armagh  Academy 

Barkeyville  Academy  * 

Bellefonte  Academy* 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School . . . 

Moravian  Parochial  School 

( Mountain  Seminary  and  College 
Preparatory  School).  Birming- 
ham School  for  Girls. 

Fairview  Academy 

Baldwin's  (Mis.-^)  School  for  Girls. 

Shipley's  (Misses)  School  for  Girls, 

Wright's  (Miss)  School 


W.J.Machwart 

WiUiam  H.  Van  Fossan 

Mother  Mary  Plus 

Francis  Heiermann 

Mother  M.  ScholasUca 

E.  W.  B.  Curry  (president) 

John  H.Williams 

Rev.H.  B.Allen 


W.H.LeBar.A.M.. 
Benedictine  Sisters. 

J.  T.  House 

H.F.  Thomas 


Sister  Mary  Cupertino 

A.H.Mulkey 

Sister  Mary  Stephen 

Mother  M.  Agatha,  0. 8.  B  . 

Rev.  Dominic,  O.  S.  B 

Mother  M.  Stanislaus 


ArthurC.  Newell 

J.W.Hill,  M.D 

J.R.  Wilson  andS.R.  Johnston . 

Miss  Eleanor  Tebbetts 

Sister  Rosalind 

Sister  Mary  Stephen 

Sister  M.  Geraldlne 


Ida  M.Barton 

James  Winne 

Charles  Ransom  CoAn . 

C.A.Campbell 

Wm.  Harris  Guyer 

James  R.Hughes 

H.  A.  Foering,  B.  S 

Albert  G.Rau.M.S 

MlssN.J.  Davis 


Jefferson  Academy 

Metzger  College 

Chambersbnrg  Academy 

Chambersbnrg  Preparatory  School 

Chester  Academy* 

Chapman  ( M  rs. )  and  Jones  ( Miss) 

School.* 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


E.T.Kunkle,A.M 

Miss  Florence  Baldwin 

The  Misses  Shipley 

Miss  Ula  M.  Wright 

J.A.A.Cralg 

Sarah  Kate  Ege 

D.  Edgar  Rice,  A.  M 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Heyser  — 

George  Gilbert 

Mre.  Chapman  and  Miss  Jones. 

James  LaMrson  Patterson 
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PEN  NbYLVANiA— continued. 


Colerain 

Columbia 

Ck>noordyille . 

Cresson 

Dayton 

Easton 

do 

Elden  Ridge  . 


Elderton 

Erie 

do 

Factoryville 

Fann  School 

Fredonia 

George  School 

Germantown,  Philadelphia 


do 

do 

....do 

Qreensburg. 
do. 


Harrisburc 

Haverfonf 

Herman 

Hollidaysburg... 

Jenkintown 

Johnstown 

Kennett  Square . 

Kingston 

Lancaster 

do 

do 

do 

Ligonier 

Lititz 

Londongrove 

Mechanlceburg  - . 
Media 


Mercereburg 

Millville 

Mount  PleaBant . 


Nazareth 

New  Bloomfield 

New  London 

Northeast 

North  Hope 

Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia.. 

Ogontz 

Ogontz  School 


Oley 

Pennsburg 

Philadelphia  (West  Ritten- 

house  square). 
PhUadelphia    (1350    Pine 

street). 


Union  High  School 

St.  Peter's  Convent 

Maplewood  Institute 

Mount  Aloysins  Academy , 

Union  Academy , 

The  Easton  Academy 

Lerch's  Preparatory  School 

Elder's  Ridge  Presbyterian  Acad- 
emy. ♦ 

Elderton  Academy 

St.  Benedict's  Academy 

Villa  Maria  Academy 

Keystone  Academy 

National  Farm  School 

Fredonia  Institute 

George  School 

Friends  School* 

Germantown  Academy  ♦ 

Ivy  Hou.se  Preparatory  School.... 

The  Stevens  School  for  Girls 

Greensburg  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Harrisburg  Academy  ♦ 

Haverford  Grammar  School 

St.  Fidelia  College , 

Hollidaysburg  Seminary 

Abington  Friends'  School , 

St.  Mary's  School 

Martin  Academy • 

Wyoming  Seminary 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  • 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Stahr's  (Miss)  School 

The  Yeates  School 

Ligonier  Classical  Institute 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Friends'  Select  School 

Normal  and  Classical  School 

Friends'  Select  School 

Mercersburg  Academy 

Greenwood  Seminary  » 

Western  Pennsylvania  Classical 

and  Scientific  Institute. 
Nazareth  Hall  Military  Academy. 

Bloomfield  Academy  » 

McElwaln  Normal  Institute 

St.  Mary's  College , 

North  Washington  Institute 

Marshall  Seminary 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy... 
The   Ogontz  School   for  Young 

Ladies. 

Oley  Academy 

Perkiomen  Seminary* 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame . 

Anable's  (Miss)  School  for  Young 
Ijadiet*. 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


ProfesBor  Yeaney 

Sister  M.Flavia 

Joseph  ShorUidge 

Mother  M.  Gertrude 

A.  8.  White 

Samuel  R.  Park 

Charlee  H.  Lerch 

Rev.N.B.KeDy 

W.A.Patton 

Sister  M.Clara 

Mother  M.  Eugenia 

Rev.  Elkanah  HuUey 

John  H.  Washburn  (director  > . 

F.G.Frult 

Joseph  8.  Walton,  Ph.  D 

Davis  H.  Forsythe 

William  Kershaw 

Mary  E.  Stevens 

Mrs-J.F.Dripps 

Wm.H.Ilzuber 

Sister  Rose  Marie 

Jacob  F.  Seiler 

Charles  8.  Crosman 

Rev.  Caaslan  Hartt 

A.F.Walker 

George  M.  Downing 

Rev.  J.  N.  Baiisch 

J.  Hibbard  Taylor 

Rev.  L.  L.  Sprague,  D.  D 

Sister  Superior 

Rev.  P.  J:  McCullough,  D.  D.  . 

Helen  Russel  Stahr 

Frederic  Gardiner 

Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson I 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Kreider 

AlexonaM.  Rohr 

D.E.Kast 

AnnaB.  Smedly 

Wm.  Mann  Irvine 

Bemice  Eves j 

H.C.Dixon ' 

Rev.  S.J.Blum 

Harry  C.  Mohn,  A.  M ! 

Stewart  and  McCaughtery 

John  J.  Schneider 

S.  C.  Stockdill 

E.  S.Marshall 

Arthur  T.  Emory 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman ' 

C.  Waldo  8.  Leinbach , 

Rev.  Oscar  S.  Kriebel.  A.  M ... 
Sister  of  Notre  Dame ' 

Miss  Isabella  Anable , 
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Xuae. 


1300 

lasi 

12S8 


PEX  s%  V  LTAXiA—ooo  tinned. 


PL'la^elphlA    rBroftd   «nd     Brown CoUe^ PrepustocyScbooI 

Cherry  fttreeis'.  • 
PhiiitaHphi*    (1420    Pine  i  TheDe  Lancer  School  fBoyi) 

jftreeti.  ' 
PTiiliiilelphia FHeD<K  Central  School  * 


Along)  Bnnm 

Joseph  Dttna  Jillen . 


.do. 


J.  Eogene  Bakor  and  Anna 
'      W.  Speakman. 
Friend*'  Select  School !  J.  Henry  Baitlett 


1264  '  Philadelphia  (2322DeLan-  |  Git»on  (Ml»   School  for  Oirli ... . 
1266     Philadelphia Girard  College  for  Orphans 


1206 
12S7 
1268 
1209 
1270 

1271 

1272  , 

1273  , 

I 
1274 

I 

1275  ' 

1276  , 

1277 

1278 

1279  ' 
12.*^)  . 
12;^! 

i'^2 : 

VlK^  , 

12S1  I 
12>v>  ' 

I 
12W  ■ 
VIM 
V£6h 
12«y 
1291) 
12^1 
1292 
1298 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
1296 

1299 

1800 


Philadelphia  (4112  Spruce 

Btretitj. 
PbiUdelphia  (1808  Spruce 

Phila/i-lphia  (2204  Walnut 

PhUadelpbia  (2011  De  Lan- 

cey  place ). 
Philadelphia  (1826   Oreen 

Htrefit/. 

PhiltKJelphla 

Phlliid«dphia    (1720    Arch 

Ktreet ). 
Philadelphia  (Broad  and 

Vine  htreeUs). 
Phila^ielphiu  (2100   South 

Cf)lle*:e  avenue;. 

Philadelphia 

Phila^Jelphia  (8  8.  Twelfth 

street). 
Ph  i  Ittdelphia  ( Forty-second 

and  Pine  'streets). 
PiLt'^hurg    (Fifth    avenue 

and  CmiK  ntreet). 

Pitti^liuix 

I'ltr^liiirK  ^Oakland) 

l*itt«»>urK 

PillMburK  (Shady  Side).   ... 
Pitt-hurK  <yhady  avenue).. 

l*i  it**btirg 

Piiishnrg     (219     Oakland 

avenue). 

Plain'- 

Port  Koval 

I'ott'-to  wn 

Rend  i  riK  ( •l'29  Walnut  Htjeet) 

Rt'Hdinjf 

RiejfelsviUe 

R«i6emont 

Saltaburg 

Scranton 

do 

Sewiekley  (236 Broad  street) 

Sharon 

Sugargrove 


Swarthmore . 


Torresdale,  Philadelphia.., 


Gord«  Ti'3    (Mi**      EurHiih    and 

Vr-  n-  '.  ?^-hfM(l  for  Girls. 
Hi;^'    mbs)  School  for  Girls 


Holman  School  for  Girls. 


Irwin'R.  Agnes  ^Missj,  School  for 

Glri!«. 
KeyM:r's  ciAUm)  School  for  Girls  .. 

Montgomery  Terrace  School  * .... 
Philadelphia  Collegiate  Institute 

for  Girl«. 
Roman  Catholic  High  School  for 

Boyh. 
School  for  Girls  of  •*The  Mary  J. 

Drexel  Home.'* 

The  Temple  College 

William  Penn  Charter  School 


The  Winthrop  School 

Alinda  Preparatory  School  . 


East  Liberty  Academy 

Lady  of  Mercy  Academy* 

The  ritt-'bur^  Academy 

Shady  Side  Academy 

Thnr'-ton  Preparatory  School 

Creuline  Academy* 

The  Woolsey  School  for  Young 
Men. 

Sacred  IT  cart  School  • k 

Airy  View  Academy 

The  Hill  School 

Read  i  ug  ClasHical  School 

Schuylkill  Seminary 

Riegelsville  Academy 

Kirk'8  (Misses)  School 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

St.  Cecilia  Academy 

St.  Thomas  College 

Stuart's  (Miss)  School 

Hall  1  nKtitute  * 

Sugar  Grove  Seminary  and  Con- 
servatory. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

*  Statistics  of  1902-8. 


]iJflBM.S.Qibaon 

Adam  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D.. 

LL.  D. 
Miss  Elixabeth  F.  Gofdon  .... 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hills  Lyman.. 

Louise  Holman  Haynea 

Sophy  Dallas  IrwtQ 

Mi»  Harriet  D.  Keyser 


LK.Macphle 

Miss  Susan  C.  Lodge. 


Rev.  H.  T.  Elfenry  . 
Rev.C.Goedel..., 


Russell  H.Conwell 

Richard  Mott  Jones,  LL.  D ... . 

John  Loman,  head  master — 

Miss  Ella  Gordon  Stuart 


Rev.  Emil  Lewey,  Ph.  D  . . 

Si^te^  Hilda 

J.Warren  Lytic 

William  Ralston  Crabbe.. 

Alice  M.Thurston 

Mother  M.Ursula 

Lucius  Everett  Hawley... 


Sister  M.Teresa 

J.C.Pla 

John  Meigs 

8.  W.  Kerr  and  Ambrose  Cort. 

Warren  F.  Teel 

Edward  C.  Brinker,  A.  M 

The  Misses  Kirk 

A.  W.  Wilson,  jr 

Sister  Mary  Crescentia 

Brother  E.Lewis 

Maud  A.Munson 

Philip  Reilly 

M.R.  Woodland 


Arthur  H.  Tomlinson. 
Madame  M.  Raleigh . . 
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Students. 
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•3    I 


5    6 
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ing all 
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second- 
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State  and  poft-ofloe. 


Name. 


PrindpaL 


PEWSTLVANiA— continued. 


I 


1801    Towanda 8uflqnehanna  Collegiate  Inftitnte. 


1S02 
1308 
1304 
1306 
1806 
1807 


1806 
1809 
1810 


1311 
1312 
1313 
1814 
1815 


1316 
1317 
1318 
1819 
1820 

1821 

1822 
1823 

1324 
1326 

1326 
1827 


1828 

1829 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1833 

1384 
1835 
1336 
1837 

1338 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1342 
1343 
1844 
1845 


Uniontown Madison  Academy. 

Washington Trinity  Hall 

Wayne Armltage  School 

,....do '  St.  Luke's  School 

Westchester The  Darlington  Seminary  . 

,....do Friends'  SelectSchool 


I 


West  Newton West  Newton  Academy*... 

WestSunbury ...   West  Sunbury  Academy  — 

Westtown Westtown  Boarding  School . 


Wilkesbarre Harry  Hllham  Academy  • 


do St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Williamsport '  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 


York York  Collegiate  Institute . 

do York  County  Academy  . 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Bristol 

East  Greenwich 

Newport 

Providence  (Elmhurst)  . 
Providence 


.do. 
..do. 


Providence    (228    Thayer 

street). 
Providence  (60  Broad  street) 
Providence    (206    Benefit 

street). 
Providence  (26  Cabot  street ) 
Woonsocket 


SOUTH   CAROUNA. 


Bamberg . . . 

Charleston  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Morse's  (Biiss)  Private  School .... 

East  Greenwich  Academy 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

The   Fielden>Chace   School   for 

Giris. 
The  Friends  School  (Moses  Brown 

School). 

La  Salle  Academy , 

The  Lincoln  School 


St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy. 
The  University  School 


Wheeler's  (Miss)  School . 
Sacred  Heart  College  — 


Chester 

Clinton 

Cokesbury. 
Columbia. . 

Florence  .. 
Greenville. 

do 

Hartsville . 
Reidville . . 
Rock  Hill  . 
Tigerville  . 
Wllliston.. 


Carlisle  Fitting  School  of  Wofford 

College. 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ., 

Charleston  University  School 

Porter  Military  Academy 

School  for  Girls 

Smith's  (Mrs.)  Private  School  for 

Girls. 

Brainerd  Institute 

Thorn  well  College  for  Orphans.  . 
Cokesburj-  Conference  Scnool ... 
Benedict  College 


Presbyterial  High  School 

Chlcora  College 

Sterling  Industrial  College 

Welsh  Neck  High  School 

Reidville  High  School  for  Girls  . 

The  Catawba  Male  Academy 

North  Greenville  High  School  ♦. 
Williston  Graded  School 


♦  Statistics  of  1902-8. 


Carrington  R.  Stiles  . . . 
Arthur  M.  Van  Tine... 
Frederick  C.  Hardon  . . 
Harriet  C.  Armitage. . . 
Charles  Henry  Strout . 

Frank  P.Bye 

Gertrude  BJioads 


George  D.  Crissmann  . . 
Vennis  A.  Green,  A.  M. 
Wm.F.Wicker8ham... 


H.  C.Davis.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D 

Sister  M .  Francesco I 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Gray,  D.  D 

E.T.Jefler8,D.D.,LL.D 

Elmer  E.  Wentworth  .a ' 


Fanny  W.Morse 

Rev.  Lyman  G.  Horton 

John  B.  Diman,  A.  M , 

Madame  Margaret  M.  Hoey  . 
Miss  Abbie  E.  Southwick . . . . 


Augustine  Jones,  LL.  B. 


Brother  Peter 

Ednah  G.  Bowen . 

Sisters  of  Mercy  . . 
Howard  M.Rice.. 


Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler . 
Brother  Ulric 


Hugo  G.  Sheridan . 


Sister  Mary  Benedicta 

Edward  F.  Mayberry,  M.  A . . 

Charles  J.  Colcock 

Misses  S.  P.  and  £.  S.  Gibbes. . 
Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Smith 


John  S.  Marquis 

Wm.  P.  Jacobs,  D.  D 

G.  B.  Dukes 

Rev.  A.C.Osbom,  D.  D.  (presi- 
dent). 

George  Briggs 

S.R.Preston 

Rev.  D.  M.  Minus 

J.W.Gaines 

J.  Whitner  Reid 

D.J.Brimm 

S.F.Boyles 

Saml.  M.Wolfe 
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Tamlm  44. — StatiMic$  o/primMU  high  sekooUj  endowed  aaadfwUetj 


SUtc  and  poiUoflioe. 


Name. 


PrindpftL 


BOUTH   DAKOTA. 


1846 
1M7 

1M8 

1850 
1361 


1S52 
ia53 
1354 
1355 

la^ 

1857 
1358 
13.'>9 

1360 

i:;.-2 

160^ 
littV4 

m>5 

136«i 

i:i67 

ia«>H 

ID'.U 
1370 
1371 
1372 
1373 
1371 
137.'> 

1370 
1377 

137.H 
137'J 

in«M> 

13M 

i;>2 
irxi 
i:i.^i 

i:>:, 

lIvMl 

13S7 

i;isH 
i>y 

1390 
13'.*1 
1392 
1393 
1394 
1395 
139H 
13l>7 
139M 
1899 
liOO 


Acftdemy. . . 

Canton 

Sioux  Palls. 

do 

Vermilion . . 
WeHin^on. 


TKNNBnXK. 


Bellbuckle : 

Birch  wood 

Butler 

Campbellsrille . 
Chattanooga  . . . 


I 


Ward  Academy 

Aii|ru><tana  College 

All  Saints  School 

Sioux  Falls  College* 

St.  Joseph's  Aeademj 

Wetiington  Springs  Seminary . 


Lewis  £merson  Canfield. 

Anthony  Q.Tuve 

Helen  S.  Peabody 

A.  W. Norton 

Sister  M.StaniiOans 

Shennan  £.  Cooper 


Webb  School 

Rutherford  Graded  School* 

Holly  Springs  Col  lege 

Campbellsvllle  Hi^n  School  • 

Chattanooga  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

ChuckeyCity Wesleyan  Academy 

i  Cleveland ,  Centenary  Female  Collie* 

'  Clifton '  Clifton  Masonic  Academy 

I  Culleoka i  Moore  Institute 

Cumberland  City Cumberland  City  Academy 

CumlK^rland  Gap Lin(!oln  Memorial  University*  ...! 

I  Klizabethton '  Harold  McCormick  School ' 

!  Elkum t  Bethany  High  Schf>ol | 

I  Flag  Pond Flag  Pond  Presbyterian  School...) 

I  Franklin Peoples  School 

I  Friendsville i  Friendsville  Academy i 

Grand  View I  Grand  View  Normal  Institute*. 

GraK«*y  C-ove 

Ja<'kM»n 

Knoxville 

Lewisburg 

Loudon 

Lynchburg 

Lynnville 


W.  R.  Webb  and  J.  M.  Webb  . 

R.  T.  Rotherfoid 

S.W.Tindle 

M.T.Newman 

John  L.  Cooper 


McKenzie 

McLcmoresviUe . 


Memphis 

do 

do 

Mont  Kagle 

MountrtiiU^ity... 

Mount  Juliet 

MouTU  Pleasant . 

Muniord 

Na.^hville 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  Market 

Orlinda 

Ottwav 

Parrott.svUle 

Pikevillc 

Pleasant  Hill.... 

Rogers  vllle 

Savannah  

Sevierville 

Shelby  ville 


Grassy  Cove  Academy  * 

Lane  (^^llege 

Baker-Himel  Univer^ity 

Hayues-McLean  Academy 

Loudon  College 

Lvnchburg  Training  Academy*.. 
The  Robert  B.  Jones  High  School. 


McTyeIre  Institute 

McLeinoresville  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. * 

Memphis  University  School 

St.  AgncM  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School 

Fairmount  School  for  Girls 


Appalachian  Institute  . 
CaW\     •—        ■      -  ' 


Id  well  Training  School 

Howard  Institute 

Dyersburg  District  Training  School 

Belmont  College 

Bo  wen  School  • 

Bufortl  College  * 

M onlgomery  Bell  Academy  * 

Uni vernity  School 

New  Market  Academy 

Orlinda  Normal  Academy* 

Ott way  College 

Parrottsville  Academy* 

Pikeville  Training  School 

Pleasant  Hill  Academy* 

Swift  Memorial  lUHtitnte 

Savannah  Institute 

M  urphy  College 

Bedford  I  nstitute 


Samuel  H.  Thompson 

J.  A.Stubblefleld ' 

J.F.Hughet j 

John  R.Graham 

J.H.Bayer ' 

John  Hale  Larry 

M.A.May  Rice 

C.  Herbert  Walker 

Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  Donnelly  . . .  t 
R.G.,  R.  H..and  J.  A,  People  . . ' 

Samuel  T.  Miser [ 

H.L.Hoyt 1 

Mi^s  Emma  Hicks ' 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bray,  A.  M i 

C.M.Himel ■ 

M.M.Summar ■ 

D.  Balharrie  Simpson,  Ph.  D . . 

James  C.  Goodricn ' 

Jackson  Reeves  and   R.  V.  | 

Kennedy. 

James  A.  Robins 

L.  8.  Mitchell ! 

Werts  and  Rhea 

Sifter  Marv  Joseph | 

Si.stcr  in  chaige ' 

Mias  Susie  P.  Du  Bose 

S.W.Tindell 

W.A.Caldwell , 

James  A.Bostlck | 

W.M.Abemathv i 

ML<«e8  Hood  and  Heron 

A.G.  Bowen I 

Mrs.  E.G.Bu ford I 

S.  M.D.Clark 

Clarence  B.  Wallace 

I).  R.  Hay  worth 

Wm.McNeeley 

B.D.White 

Julius  M  Rule 

J.W.D.Renegar 

Rer.  W.  E.  Wheeler , 

Rev.  W.  H.  Franklin,  D.D.. 

W.  E.  Kog&n 

J.S.  Jones,  president 

Q.  Clinton  Hanna 


*  Statij^tlcs  of  1902-3. 
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Table  44. — Staiiglics  ofprwaU  high  9chooU,  endowed  academies^  $eminarie^ 


Nune. 


PrincipaL 


1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 
1405 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1410 


1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 
1416 
1416 
1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1423 

1424 
1426 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1431 
1432 
14ri3 
1434 
1436 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 

1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 

1460 
1451 
1462 
1453 
1464 
1465 


Smsrma 
SoQthside 
Summertown 
Thomasvllle 


Smyrna  Fitting  8cho(d  * , 

Soathside  Preparatory  School .... 

Sammertown  Seminary , 

The  Link  School 


TuIIahoma I  Brandon  Training  School . 


Watertown . 
Well  Spring . 

Wheat 

White  Pine.. 
Winchester.. 


Ahilene 

Albany 

Arlington  ... 

Austin 

do 

Belton 

Brenham 

do 

Brownsville . 

Cleburne 

Crockett 

Dallas 

Eddy 


Ferris 

Forney 

Fort  Worth.... 

Galveston 

do 

Glen  Rose 

Grapevine 

Hlllsboro 

Houston 

Jacksonville... 

Jasper 

Laredo 

do 

Marshall 

Moody 

Mount  Sylvan. 

Omen 

Penlel 

Salado 

San  Antonio... 


Watertown  Training  School . . 

Powell's  Valley  Seminary 

Roane  College 

Edwards  Collegiate  Institute  , 
Winchester  Normal  College  . . 


Oscar  H.  Cooper 

Halbert  H.  Briton,  Ph.  D. 

James  M.  Carlisle 

R.  8.  Lovinggood.  A.M.. 

Marshall  R.  Gaines 

Raymond  A.  Nichols 

John  Pluenneke 

Rev.  F.  Zimmermann 

Rev.  Louis  Pitoye 

W.W.Undsley 

Rev.J.  B.Smith 

A.  S.  Laird 

J.M.Bedichck 


San  Antonio  (Asbury  place) . 

San  Antonio 

do 

do 

do 

San  Antonio  ( 1927  N.  Flores 
ptreet). 

San  Antonio 

do 

San  Marcos 

Sequin 

Sherman 

Tehuacana 


Simmons  College- Academy 

Reynolds  Presbyterian  Academy . 

Carlisle  Military  Academy 

Samuel  Huston  Collie 

Tillot«ion  College 

Belton  Academy* 

Blinn  Memorial  College 

Evangelical  Lutheran  College 

St.  Joseph's  College  * 

Cleburne  Academy 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Patton  Seminary 

Eddy  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitute. 

Ferris  Institute 

The  Lewis  Academy* 

Academv  of  St.  Ignatius 

St.  Joseph's  Convent 

Ursuline  Convent 

Glen  Rose  Collegiate  Institute 

Grapevine  College 

Culberson  Select  School 

Houston  Academy 

Alexander  Collegiate  Institute  *. . 

Southeafit  Texas  Collie  * 

Laredo  Seminary 

Ursuline  Academy 

Bishop  College 

Jefferson  Academy  » 

Rose  Dale  Academy* 

Summer  Hill  School 

Texas  Holiness  University 

Thomas  Arnold  High  School 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

The  Harrison  School ' 

Magruder*8  School  for  Boys 

The  Peacock  Military  School , 

St.  Louis  College , 

St.  Mary's  College I 

San  Antonio  Academy 

Ursuline  Academy Rev.  Mother  Augustine. 

West  Texas  Militar>'  Academy  ...   J.  T.  Williams 

Coronal  Institute |  Sterling  Fisher 

St.  Joseph's  Academy* '  Sister  Michael 

North  Texas  Female  College Mrs.  L.  Kidd  Key 

Westminster  College CO.  Stubbs,  A.  M 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


J.Q.Sims,  jr 

W.  I.Harper 

Rev.  U.G.  Paschal.. 

Samuel  A.  Link 

Aifred  J.  Brandon . . . 

Wm.  H.  Tumey 

H.  F.  Ketron 

E.  E.  Keebles 

Roes  Masters.  Ph.  M  . 
R.A.Clark 


A.C.Speer 

F.  M.  Wampler 

Sister  Louise 

Sister  Mary 

Mother  Mary  Joseph 

Rev.  Andrew  S.  Carver 

G.  T.  Bludworth 

W.W.Culberson 

Rev.  D.  A.  Scott,  Ph.  B.,  D.  I)  . . 

E.R.WUliams 

P.  I.  Hunter 

Miss  N.E.  Holding 

Mother  St.  Joseph 

Arthur  B.  Chaffee,  D.  D 

Witt  and  Hill 

J.  W.  Adamson 

A.W.Orr 

Rev.A.M.  Hills 

S.  J.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D 

Mother  M.  Florence,  superior.  I 


J.E.  Harrison 

J.  B.  Magruder 

Wesley  Peacock 

John  Wolf 

Brother  Geoige  Deck. 
W.B  Seeley.Ph.D.... 
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kMrKKkmU^i 


Sfefcteuad  poal-oaoe. 


TEi  AS— coo  tinutd. 

I 

l-t56  '  Thor?-  -pring Jirrl«  Oolleffe ■  T.&.D«mlap 

1457     V&nA  Mrne C  .lumbia  Coi:^ jw :  W.  A.  llAttbewp 

llV*     Vict  <n^ N  .jajvth  .Vrfclrmr* !  McMtierSt.  A^nea 

14-^^     W*e<. Th*»  U>uglas-<^-nnl€r School* I  S.A.I>oii^ai 

l-kio     Weaiiierford Hiefc-v  and  T^jrner'*  School I  A.H.  Hngbey  and  J.  P.  Tor- 

!      Bcr. 

1461    do Texas  Femjile Seminary* ^  Mias  Eauna  E. McOare 

1462  WhitewTi^t Gniysoii  College* J.P.  AixletaDn,A.M 


1463 
14*>4 
lki.j 
1466 
14^77 
14r> 
I4ti9 
1470 
1471 
1472 
1473 
1474 


Ephraim Snow  Academy NewtoQ  £.  Noyee . 

Ix»pHn N  w  Jfi>cy  Academy Isaac  5ewton  Smith. 


M*»iim  Pleasant '  Wasau  h  Academv 

Oedcii Wt U-r  Stake  Aca«lemT 

pTf»vo  (."ity Brighum  Yon np  University. 

Salt  I,:ike  City All  Hallows  College , 

do Gordon  Academy* '  M.H.  Jameson 

do Latter  Day  Saints  I  uiveraity I  Joshua  H.Pl&u].  president .. 

.do Rowland  Hall i  MLss  Clara  I.  Colbame. . 


G«orge  H.  MacahHll,  M.  S  . . 

DaTidO.  McKay 

Georre  H.  Brimhall 

Rev.  John  J.  Guinan,  8.  M . . 


do Salt  Lake  Colleuihte  Institnte  . 

SpringTille Hanperford  .\caderay 

\emal ^ Uintah  Stake  Academy 


1475  '  Bakersfleld Brigham  Academy. 

1476.  Barre Goddard  Seminary. 

1477  ' 

1478  I 
1479 
1180 
1481  I 
14H2  I 
1183  ' 
1481  , 

14H.1 

1186 ; 


1487 
11.H8 
11 W 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1493 


Burlington 

Derby  

E>M.*X 

Grand  Isle 

Lyndon  CViiter... 

Mclndoc  F.ills 

Manche>ier 

Montpelier 

Nortn  Craft-bury. 
Peacham 


Poaltncv 

St.  Alhah.s 

St.  J<)biL*»bury ,_  _ 

Saxtniis  River Vermont  Academy 

South  Hero Maple  Lawn  Academy 


St.  Mary*B  Academy* 

Derby  Academy 

Essex  Classical  Institute 

Clark  (Mivs)  >cho<)l 

Lyndon  Insritnte 

Mclndoe  Academy  * 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary* 

Montpelier  Seminary 

Craft-^buo'  Academy 

Caledonia     County    Grammar 
School. 

Troy  Conference  Academy 

St.  Mary'B  School  "Villa  Barlow". 
St.Johnsbur>'  Academy 


Robert  J.  Caskey i 

Charles  F.  Romijpr , 

Raymond  Partricl^ I 


William  S.  Spencer . . 
Orlando  K.  Hc^ister. 


Thetiord  , 

TowTi^end 

1494  i  West  Brat tlcboro. 


1495 
1196 
1197 
1498 
1199 
1500 
1501 
L'i02 
1503 
1504 
1505 


Abingdon 

Alexandria 

Bedford  City 

Bellevne 

Berry  ville 

Bethel  Academy  . 

BlackKtone 

do 

Black  Walnut.... 

Bonair 

Broington 


Thetford  Academy. 
Leland  and  Gray  Seminary. 
Brattleboro  Academy 


Abingdon  Academy 

Potomac  Academy 

Randolph-  Macon  Academy 

Bellevue  High  School 

Berry  ville  Institute 

Bethel  Military  Academv 

Blackfltone  Female  Institute  .. 
Hoge  Memorial  Military  Academy 

Cluster  Springs  Academy , 

Bon  Air  School 

Bmington  Academy 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Eli  Edgecomb 

George  W.  Emerson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Clark 

Merritt  M.Harris 

L.R.  Noble,  B.8 

B.C.Rodgers 

Frank  M.  Howe 

Leland  E.  Tupper,  A.  M. 
D  wight  G.  Burrage 


C.  H.  Dun  ton ,  D.  D 

Sister  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

David  Y.  Comstock 

Edward  p:ilery 

Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Stevens . . . 

Luman  R.  Bowdish 

Wm.  A.  Harthome 

Willis  H.  Hosmer 


B.  R.Smith 

John  8.  Blackburn 

E.  Sumter  Smith 

William  R.  Abbot 

Rose  Mortimer  MacDonald . . . 

Wm.  M.  Kemper 

James  Cannon,  J r 

E.  B.  Fishbume 

Hampden  Wilson 

WiUiam  Day  Smith 

Alexander  Fleet 
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Table  44. — Stati^ics  ofpnvaie  high  schooU,  endowed  academies,  Bemmariet^ 


Sute  and  post-office. 


KAine. 


PrindiMa. 


1506 
1507 
1608 
1509 
1510 
1611 

1612 
1613 
1614 

1616 
1516 

1617 
1618 
1619 
1620 
1621 
1522 
1523 
1524 
1626 

1626 
1627 

1628 
1629 
1530 

1631 
1532 
1533 
1634 

1635 
1536 
1637 

1538 

1639 
1540 
1541 
1&12 
1543 
1644 
1546 
1546 
1547 
1548 
1549 
1550 
1551 
15:>2 
1563 
1564 
1666 
1866 
1657 


viBGiNiA— continued. 


Buenavisu Sonthem  Seminary 

Burkeyille I  Ingledde  Seminary 

Charlottesville I  Brown's  University  School 

Chatham The  Chatham  Episcopallnstitate. 

Churchland Churohland  Academy  • 

Claremont !  Temperance  Indoatnal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Cliftonforge '  Clifton  Forge  Seminary 

Covesville Cove  Academy 

Danville Danville  Military  Institute 


do 

Dayton 

Famham , 

Floyd , 

Fort  Defiance. 

Franklin , 

do 

Front  Royal... 

do 

Qloucester..... 
Gordonsville  . 

Hampton 

do 

Hemdon 

Jonesville ..... 
Keysville 

LocuBtdale.... 

Lodi 

Lynchburg 

Mans 


Randolph-Maoon  Institute. , 
Shenandoah  Institute 


Famham  Academy 

Oxford  Academy* 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

Franklin  Female  Seminary 

Franklin  Military  Academy 

Eastern  College 

Randolph-Macon  Academy 

Gloucester  Academy 

Woodlawn  Seminary  and  Musical 
Institute. 

Hampton  College 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute. 

Hemdon  Seminary 

Jonesville  Institute 

Keysville  Mission  Industrial 
School. 

Locust  Dale  Academy 

Liberty  Hall  Home  School 

Virginia  Baptist  Seminary 

Manassas  Institute 


Rev.  E.  H.  Rowe 

Graham  Cox  Campbell,  M.  A 

J.  Thompson  Brown,  jr 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Willis. . . 

R.E.  Loving 

John  J.  Smallwood,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 

Mias  D.  L.  Bryant 

Daniel  Blain 

Horace  Campbell  and  C.  A. 

Sydnor. 

WiUiam  Holmes  Davis 

E.  U.  Hoenahel 


Robert  Williamson . . . 

John  K.Harris 

Charles  S.  Roller 

John  B.  Brewer 

H.  G.  NoiWnger 

J.  S.  Grover,  A.  M 

Charles  L.  Melton 

JohnTabb 

Edgar  Stinaon,  M.Sc  . 

MissB.  L.  Fitchett.., 
H.  B.  Frissell 


Misses  Castieman 
Rev.  J.  M.  Carter. 
Wm.  H.Hayes 


Norfolk Leache-Wood  Seminary- 

do Norfolk  Academy* , 

do '  Norfolk  Mission  College. 


.do. 


do 

Orange 

Portsmouth  .. 

Radford 

Richmond 

do 

do 

do 

Ridgcway 

South  Boston. 

Staunton 

do 

Suffolk 

Tazewell 

Waynesboro . . 

do 

Westpolnt.... 
Winchester..., 
Wytheville... 


The  Phillips  and  West  School  for 
Girls. 

St.  Mary's  Male  Academy 

Wood  berry  Forest  School 

St.  Joseph^s  Academy 

St.  Alban's  School 

Academy  of  the  Monte  Maria 

McGulre's  University  School 

Nolley'8  School  for  Boys 

St.  Peter's  Academy  for  Boys 

Rldgeway  Institute 

South  Boston  Institute 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Nansemond  Seminary 

Tazewell  College 

Fishburae  Military  School 

Valley  Seminary 

West  Point  Seminary 

Fairfax  College 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 


W.W.Briggs I 

Rev.  Allen  Jones,  jr I 

Gregory  Willis  Hayes I 

Miss  E.  H.  Osboum  and  Mrs.  ! 
F.  O.  Metz.  I 

Agnes  Douglas  West ; 

JohnF.Blackwell 

W.McKirahan [ 

I 

Miss  E.T.  Phillips  and  Miss 
S.K.West. 

Brother  Ignatius 

J.Carter  Walker 

Sister  Agnes 

W.H.Randolph 

Sister  M.  Justina  Prevost 

John  P.  McGuire 

George  M.NoUey 

Brother  Marcellus 

Thomas  £.Nunn 

J.P.Snead 

Wm.H.Kable 

Maria  Pendleton  Duval 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.Quimby 

J.H.  Dodge 

James  A.  Fishbume 

Mr8.J.B.  Winston 

J.T.Bethel , 

Geo,  C.  Shepard 

Mother  Borgia,  superior , 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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State  asd  poftK>ffioe. 

Kamfi. 

PriBOipal. 

1 

a 

8 

1568 

WABHntOTON. 

College  Place 

Walla  Walla  College 

J.L.Kay 

1?){v9 

GoM^ndale 

Klickitat  Academy 

CharleaTimblin ' 

1560 

Olympia 

Providence  Academy 

Sii^orM.  Jaam,. 

1561 

Parkland 

Paciflc  Lutheran  tlnlverttty 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names 

Seattle  Seminary 

N.J.  Hang 

T5fi?: 

Seattle 

Sister  liary  Lsontlne,  Bap*>  ■ 

1S6S 

do 

Tier.                                       i 
A.H.Stilwell 

1564 

Saohomiih 

Puget  Sound  Aoidemy 

Institute  of  Our  Lady  of  Louides. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names* 

BrunotHall..             ..             ...  . 

Arakibald  W.'ftiyior 1 

I56A 

South  park 

Brothel  CaUixtas 1 

IS6& 

Spokane 

Sister  Marv  Aiodia 

1567 

..do 

Julia  P.  Bailey 

1568 

do 

The  LyoB  Boarding  School  (boys) . 
Anoic  Wright  Seminary 

Jaoies  Lyon 

1569 

Taooma 

Misa  Com  L.  Fttcb 

1670 

Vancouver  

Providence  Academy* 

Sister  M.  Melanie 

1671 

Walla  Walla 

De  La  Salle  Institute* 

Brother  VantMiaii 

Rev.  E.  A.  Rippty — . 

B.H.White 

1572 

WMT  YIBAINIA 

Aldereon 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Instituta. . . . 
The  Beckley  Seminary 

1578 

Beckley       ...         

1574 

Buckhannon  

West  Vljginia  Confeienoa  Semi- 
nary. 
Powhatan  College    . 

John  W«ir,  A.  M.,D.  D^ 

1575 

Charlestown >-... 

do 

S.P.Hatton 

1576 

Stephenson  Female  Seminary 

Fayette  ville  Academy  » 

Greenbrier  Presbvlenal  School.. . 

Academyof  the  Visitation 

Potomac  Seminary* .............. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Campbell 

1677 

Payette  ville 

H.  C.  Robertson 

1678 

Le  wifibnrg 

Rev.  M.L.  Lacy 

1679 

Parkersburg 

Sister  Marv  Rose  Summers... 
B.  H.Waddell 

1580 

Romney 

1581 

Sftleui 

Balem  Col  lege 

Tbao.  L.  Gafdiner,  A.  M.,  D.  D.' 

1582 

Wa3me 

Oakview  Academy 

T.B.McChire * 

1583 

Wheeling 

Linsley  Institute  

Bftlne  0.  Pwnt 

1584 

do 

Mount  de  Chantal  Academy 

North  Wisconsin  Academy 

Wayland  Academy 

Sister  M.Xavier 

1585 

W18COHBIN. 

Aahlan^i 

M.J.Fonenga  ...*........ 

1586 
1687 

Beavonlam 

Edwin  Putnam 

Delalk'ld 

St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Endeavor  Academy •. . 

Sidney  T.  Smy the.  Ph.  D 

Walter  M.  Ellis 

15.^ 

Endeavor 

16H9 

Evan8\  illo 

Evan«?ville  Seminary 

Eldcm  Grant  Bnrritt,  A.  M 

B.  T.  Rogers 

1690 

Fond  du  Lnc 

Grafton  Hall            

1591 

Hillnido 

The  Hillside  Home  School 

Kem  per  Hall 

Ellen  C.  Lloyd-Jones 

1692 

Kenosha 

Sister  Margaret  Clare 

Mother  Reginald 

xi93 

Madison 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

159v 

Milwaukee 

German-English  Academy 

Milwaukee  Academy 

St.  John's  Cathedral  High  School . . 
St  Lawrence  College 

Max  Griebseh 

1595 

do 

JuUufi  Howard  Prattjr 

Sister  Bernardine 

1596 

do 

1597 

Moun  t  ( 'a  1  vji  ry   

Joseph  Wald. 

1698 

Prairie  du  Chien 

St.  Marv'K  Academy 

Sister  Mary  Seraphia 

1599 

Racine 

Qramm'ar  School  of  RacineCoIIage 
St.  Catherine's  Academy* 

Heary  Douglass  Robinson 

Mother  M.  Cecilia, O.S.D 

Jankes  F. E^ton,D. D.......... 

1600 

do 

1601 

Rochester  . 

Rochester  Academy 

1602 

Scandinavia 

Scandinavia  Academy............ 

N.N.E«er,8.C.B 

Sister  M.  Emily 

Rev.  John  J.  O'^Bourke.  a  a  C- 
W.O.Cairler 

Mother  Mary  StaniaUns 

1603 

Sln«ilnawa 

St.  Clara  College 

1604 

Watertown 

Wankeeha 

Sacred  Heart  College.. 

1G05 

Carroll  College... 

1000 

WTOMIXG. 

C»«yetin©  .................. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesna. . 

*  Stati.sties  of  1902-3. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
MAMUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


References  to  recent  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  treated  or  statistics  published:  Annual  Report  for  1888-S9.  pa^es  4U-428, 1362-1367;  188»- 
1890,  pa^es  1148, 1209-1212, 1351-1356;  1891-92,  page  1197;  1892-98.  pages  186, 188, 560^75;  1803-94,  pages 
877-949,  2093-2169;  1894-96,  page  2170;  1896-96,  pages  989-992, 1001-1152, 1321-1329, 1610-1521  (column 
8);  1^6-97,  pages  193-197,  699-703.  2211-2222  (column  8),  2279-2294;  1897-98,  pages  141,  194,  723, 
2370-2382  (column  8),  2419-2440;  189^-99.  pages  26,  83.  179-189.  20&-209,  853-863,  1355-1361.  1442, 1448. 
1525-1536  (column  8).  213»-2162;  1899-1900.  pages  329.  875.  1811-1821  (column  8).  2437-2467.  2506; 
1900-1901.  pages  216,  217.  1510.  1961.  2231-2268.  2342-2372;  1901-2.  pages  1294-1311  (column  9).  1959- 
2002;  1902-8.  pages  1019-1016, 1427-1446  (column  9).  2139-2190. 

In  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  8,0(X)  population 
and  over,  manual  training  is  taught  in  some  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
There  are  588  school  systems  in  cities  of  the  size  named,  and  in  411  of  these  manual 
training  forms  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  This  was  a  marked  increase  for  the 
year  1903-4.  In  1890  only  37  city  school  systems  included  manual  training  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  In  1894  the  number  had  increased  to  95,  in  1896  to  121,  in 
1898  to  146,  in  1900  to  169,  in  1901  to  232,  in  1902  to  270,  and  in  1903  the  number  had 
increased  to  322.  Table  1  gives  these  figures  by  States  and  geographical  divisions. 
Table  2  gives  the  names  of  the  cities  in  which  manual  training  was  given  in  1903-4, 
indicating  for  each  city  the  grades  in  which  it  was  taught 

Ten  years  ago  this  Bureau  received  reports  from  15  manual  training  schools.  These 
schools  had  3,362  students  in  manual  training,  2,403  males  and  959  females,  all  of 
secondary  or  high  school  grade.  The  next  year,  with  the  same  number  of  schools 
reporting,  there  were  4,892  students,  3,621  males  and  1,271  females.  In  1897  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  40,  with  13,890  students,  9,224  males  and  4,666 
females.  Industrial  training  schools,  or  schools  in  which  certain  trades  were  taught, 
were  included  with  the  manual  training  schools  proper,  and  since  1897  the  statistics 
given  are  for  '* manual  and  industrial  training."  In  1898  there  were  58  manual 
and  industrial  training  schools,  with  18,977  students,  12,975  males  and  6,002  femalen. 
All  these  were  reported  as  students  of  secondary  or  high  school  grade.  Those  not 
actually  pursuing  such  secondary  studies  had  been  required  to  master  certain 
secondary  branches  before  entering.  In  1899  the  number  of  schools  had  increased 
to  66,  with  20,701  students,  13,903  males  and  6,798  females.  In  1900  there  were  69 
schools,  wtth  24,716  students,  15,819  males  and  8,897  females.  In  1901  the  number 
of  schools  reporting  was  78,  with  28,981  students,  18,928  males  and  10,053  females. 
In  1902  the  number  had  increased  to  85  schools,  with  29,507  students,  18,771  males 
and  10,736  females.  In  1903  there  were  95  schools,  with  33,062  students,  20,170 
males  and  12,892  females,  and  in  1904  there  were  98  schools,  with  36,680  students, 
20,701  males  and  15,979  females. 

Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6  give  the  statistics  for  the  ten  years  mentioned,  showing  the 
growth  of  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  since  1894.     Every  effort  has  been 
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made  to  exclade  from  theee  tables  the  enumeration  of  all  students  below  secondary 
or  high  school  grades. 

Reports  were  received  from  195  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  in  1904. 
These  include  the  98  of  high  school  grade,  mentioned  above,  52  of  elementary  grade, 
and  45  industrial  schools  for  Indians. 

Table  7  gives  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  195  schools.  Theee  schools  had 
65,495  pupils  in  manual  and  industrial  training,  27,783  in  elementary  grades,  and 
37,712  in  secondary  or  high  school  grades.  Of  those  in  secondary  grades  14,332  were 
not  receiving  literary  instruction,  but  were  regarded  as  students  of  high  school 
grade  before  admission.  The  actual  number  receiving  literary  instruction  of  sec- 
ondary school  grade  in  theee  195  schools  was  23,380.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  of 
the  elementary  pupils  in  industrial  training  3,331  were  not  receiving  literary  instruc- 
tion. The  actual  number  receiving  such  instruction  of  elementary  grade  was  24,452. 
Table  7  also  shows  that  the  195  schools  had  1,389  teachers  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary studies  and  2,043  instructors  in  manual  and  industrial  training.  Table  8 
gives,  by  sex,  the  number  of  teachers  and  students  already  shown  by  totals  in  table  7. 
The  statistics  of  the  45  Indian  schools  are  included  in  these  two  tables.  Nine  of  the 
Indian  schools  had  1,032  students  of  high  school  grade  and  9,260  of  elementar\' 
grades  in  industrial  training. 

Table  9  is  a  financial  summary,  so  feir  as  the  requisite  data  could  be  obtained  from 
manual  and  industrial  training  schools,  not  including  the  schools  for  Indians.  The 
aggregate  value  of  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  other  equipment  for  the  schools 
reporting  was  $10,197,524.  These  schools  had  a  total  expenditure  for  the  scholastic 
year  of  $1,480,685.  Of  this  amount  $1,028,586  was  for  pay  of  teachers,  $127,529  for 
materials,  $82,060  for  new  tools  and  repairs,  and  $242,510  for  incidentals  and  for 
purposes  not  classified. 

Table  10  gives  in  detail  the  number  of  students  and  teachers  in  the  150  manual  and 
industrial  training  schools,  exclusive  of  Indian  schools.  Table  11  is  a  statistical 
showing  for  the  45  schools  for  Indian  children.  Tables  12  and  13  show  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  industrial  or  manual  training  in  each  school  from  which 
this  information  could  be  obtained.  Industrial  training  is  offered  in  most  of  the 
negro  schools,  reform  schools,  and  schools  for  defectives,  statistics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  classes  of  institutions 

SPBCIAIi  AND  UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS. 

Certain  schools  which  could  not  be  classified  or  fully  reported  as  manual  or  indus- 
trial training  schools,  and  others  giving  incomplete  statistics,  are  mentioned  below: 

Alabama  Girls*  InduMrial  School,  MontevaUoj  Ala. — This  is  a  State  institution  for 
white  girls.  In  the  language  of  the  legislative  act  the  school  "is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  therein  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  decorative  art,  botany,  horticulture,  floriculture,  scientific  dairying,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  teleg- 
raphy, and  any  and  every  other  branch  of  human  knowledge  or  industry  by  which 
women  may  live."  ,    ' 

Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — This  school  offers  the  following 
courses,  of  three  years  each:  Mechanic  arts,  drafting,  steam  engineering,  surveying, 
domestic  science,  art.    There  is  a  one-year  commercial  course. 

Bliss  Electrical  School,  Washitigton,  D,  C,  offers  a  course  complete  in  one  year  in 
electrical  engineering,  including  mechanical  drawing. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  lU.,  has  as  many  as  10  departments,  including 
those  of  chemistry,  domestic  economy,  manual  arts,  physics. 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  established  by  the  will  of  the  late  John  Sim- 
mons ''as  an  institution  in  which  instruction  in  such  branches  of  art,  science,  and 
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ittdoflftry  might  be  given  as  would  best  enable  women  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood.*' The  conreee  offered  for  the  year  of  opening  (1902-3)  included  4  coarsefl 
in  hooBehold  economies,  3  secretarial  coorses,  2  library  cooiBee,  and  5  scientific 
courses. 

Lowett  TexHU  Schoolf  LofweU,  Mass, — ^This  school  has  fonr  regular  coorses  of  l^ree 
years  each,  as  follows:  Ootton-mannfocturing  cooiBe,  wool-manafactaring  coarse, 
general  coarse  in  designing,  coarse  in  chemistry  and  dyeing. 

Pratt  Institute f  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. — Besides  the  regular  high-school  department,  this 
school  has  the  following  deputrtments:  Fine  arts,  domestic  arts,  domestic  science, 
science  and  technology,  kindergarten,  library. 

T%e  Brooklpn  IruHiute  of  Arts  and  ScteneeSf  Brooklyn,  N,  K,  has  deparUnents  of 
archeology,  architecture,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  domestic  sciences,  elec- 
tricity, engineering,  entomology,  fine  arts,  geography,  geology,  law,  mathematics, 
microscopy,  mineralogy,  music,  painting,  pedagogy,  philology,  photography,  physics, 
political  science,  psychology,  zoology. 

Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York,  X.  Y. — Throughout  the  entire  course  of  eight 
years  in  the  elementary  grades  periods  are  given  to  manual  work  and  art.  In  the 
high  school  the  work  in  art  is  continued,  but  manual  training  is  an  elective  study. 

Hebrew  TecknicrU  InstittUe,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  course  of  study  extending  over 
three  years,  including  the  common  branches  and  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chem- 
istry,  electrical  and  steam  engineering,  wood  and  metal  working. 

New  York  Trade  School,  New  York  City,  has  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing,  elec- 
trical work,  house,  sign,  and  fresco  painting,  blacksmithing,  bricklaying,  plastering, 
carpentry,  printing,  steam  and  hot-water  fitting,  sheet-metal  work,  and  plumbing. 

School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design  for  Women,  New  York,  N,  Y. — ^This 
school  offers,  besides  courses  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  instruction  and 
practice  in  designs  for  stained  glass,  carving,  lace,  oilcloth,  book  covers,  wall  papers, 
furniture  coverings,  draperies,  tapestries,  carpets,  rugs,  furniture,  mantles,  hangings, 
^aircases,  lamps,  ornaments  of  all  kinds. 

Rochester  Athensrum  cnid  Mechanics*  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  three  well  organ- 
ized and  equipped  departments  with  several  three-year  courses  in  each.  The  depart- 
ments are  industrial  and  fine  arts,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  art 

The  Ohio  Mechanics^  Institute j  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  'Ms  a  technical  school  in  which  cer- 
tain branches,  demanded  by  local  industries,  are  made  prominent"  *  At  present 
there  are  courses  of  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and  engineering,  architectural 
drawing  and  engineering,  free-hand  drawing  and  general  dei<igning,  painting  in  oil 
and  water  colors;  also  mineral  colors,  chemistry,  physics,  and  electricity,  mathe- 
matics, modem  languages,  general  instruction. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  now 
in  operation  ten  schools  or  courses,  as  follows:  Drawing,  applied  design,  normal 
instruction,  textile  design  and  manufacture,  wood  working  and  carving,  decorative 
painting,  illustration,  decorative  sculpture,  architectural  design,  modem  languages. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  no  fewer  than  a 
dozen  departments,  with  several  courses  in  each.  The  leading  departments  are 
mentioned  under  fine  and  applied  arts,  mechanic  arts,  electrical  engineering,  com- 
merce and  finance,  science,  technology,  domestic  science,  domestic  arts,  normal 
training,  library  training,  English  language  and  literature,  physical  training. 

Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^The  courses  of  instraction  cover  the  common 
branches,  French,  Spanish,  mathematics,  manual  training,  electrical  mechanics, 
plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  carpentrj',  blacksmith ing,  foundry  work,  metal  work, 
special  training  for  the  trades,  military  drill. 

Pittsburg  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburg,  Pb. — ^Instruction  is  given  in  all 
branches  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the 
fine  and  applied  arts.    Sculpture  and  architecture  are  made  prominent  j 
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The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design^  Providence,  R,  I, — In  the  free-hand  department 
instmction  is  given  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  wood  carving,  decorative  design, 
Bcolptnre.  The  mechanical  department  has  courses  in  mechanics,  engineering, 
mathematics,  architecture. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  New  Bedford,  Mats, — ^The  principal  course  of  instruction 
in  the  school  relates  to  the  general  manufacturing  of  cotton,  giving  spinning,  weav- 
ing with  a  special  course  in  mill  designing,  engineering,  and  general  transmission  of 
power. 

Cooper  Union,  New  York,  N,  Y. — A  school  endowed  by  the  late  Peter  Cooper  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  art,  having  a  day  and  an  evening  session.  In  addition  to 
the  day  and  evening  art  classes,  a  free  day  school  of  technical  science  is  maintained, 
including  departments  of  engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  naval  archi- 
tecture, etc. 

New  York  School  of  Art,  New  York,  N  F. — ^The  original  purpose  of  this  school  was 
to  afford  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  but  owing  to  the  growing  interest  in  illustration 
and  ornamental  and  decorative  work,  industrial  and  applied  art  were  added,  with  a 
complete  course  in  architecture. 

Girls'  Industrial  College,  Denton,  Tex. — This  school  was  opened  in  1903.  The  sub- 
jects taught  thus  far  have  been  arranged  under  four  departments:  Englishnscience 
department,  domestic  arts,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  commercial  arts.  As  the 
college  develops,  new  departments  will  be  added. 

Virginia  Mechanics*  Institute  of  Technology,  Richmond,  F«. — Instruction  is  given  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  applied  mechanics,  bookkeeping,  free- 
hand drawing,  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  naval  architecture,  chem- 
istry, physics,  electricity,  and  modeling. 

Maryland  Institute  for  tfie  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md. — The  school 
has  a  night  and  a  day  course,  consisting  of  artistic  and  industrial  drawing,  painting, 
modeling  in  clay,  sculpture,  and  designing. 

Washington  Linotype  School,  Washington,  D,  C. — This  school  was  established  in  1899 
to  provide  linotype  instruction  for  union  printers  who  have  had  no  shop  training  in 
this  kind  of  machine  work. 

Illinois  CoUege  of  Photography,  Effingham,  III. — ^This  institution  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  teaching  high-class  photography.  Its  annual  enrollment  is  at  present  over 
250,  consisting  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Wells  Memorial  Institute,  Boston,  Mom. — The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide 
working  people  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  improvement  The  course 
includes  classes  in  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  practical  electricity,  steam 
engineering,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  and  stenography  and  typewriting. 
The  present  membership  is  from  1,800  to  1,900  men  and  women. 

School  of  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  <&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  F.—This  school  is  maintained  by  this 
well-known  company  of  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  and  other  machinery.  In 
order  to  better  equip  the  employees  a  night  school  was  opened.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  English,  mathematics,  geometry,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing.  The  membership  of  the  school  is  restricted  to  the  apprentices  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — This  school  has  large  classes 
of  various  nationalities  studying  English.  The  industrial  course  consists  of  cook- 
ing, sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  basketry,  nursing,  commercial 
department. 

The  Young  Women*s  Christian  Association,  Boston,  Mass. — This  school  furnishes  a 
complete  course  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  domestic  science,  cooking,  sewing, 
general  housework,  laundry  work,  and  home  nursing. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  School,  New  York,  N  Y. — ^The  object  of  the 
MBodation  is  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  wel£Kre 
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of  young  women.  During  the  eariier  period  of  the  association  the  work  was  largely 
confined  to  commercial  branches;  now  the  industrial  branches  have  overshadowed 
all  other  branches  combined.  The  course  includes  thorough  instruction  in  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  art  embroidery,  feather  curling,  cook- 
ing, and  a  course  for  trained  attendants.  The  industrial  art  course  includes  mechan- 
ical, free-hand,  cast,  and  life  drawing,  pen  and  ink  work,  crayon  and  water  color, 
clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  and  designing. 

WalthanK  Ilorologxcnl  School^  HaftAom,  Mass,;  Omaha  Walch  Repairing,  Engraving, 
tnid  Optical  InstUuU,  Omaha,  Nebr,;  St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School^  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
These  are  schools  for  teaching  the  practical  work  of  watchmaking,  repairing  clocks, 
jewelry  repairing,  engraving,  and  optics.  The  course  of  instruction  also  embraces 
etching,  chasing*  metal  work,  card-plate  and  steel-die  work. 

The  Lidastrial  Chemical  histilxde,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Wahl-Henius  Institute  of  Ferment- 
ology,  Chicago,  III.;  National  Brewers  Academy,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  United  States  Breujers 
Academy,  New  York,  N.  Y. — ^These  schools  offer  courses  in  the  analytical  study  of 
all  materials  used  by  modem  brewers,  with  particular  reference  to  all  new  devices 
for  cooling,  aerating,  fermenting,  filtering,  carbonating,  racking,  and  pasteurizing. 
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Table  1.- 


-Number  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  each  State  in  vkich  manned 
training  was  gwen  in  the  years  indicated. 


state  or  Territory. 

1890. 

1894. 

1896. 

1898. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908.    ! 

1 

1904. 

United  States 

87 

96 

121 

146 

169 

282 

270 

322  1 

411 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 
South  Atlantic  Dlyiaion .... 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

23 
8 

1 
10 

52 
8 
2 

80 

8 

72 

6 

2 

81 

10 

80 
6 
5 
45 
11 

94 
10 
3 

48 
14 

112 
16 
12 
73 
19 

125 
22 
12 
89 
22 

129' 

28 
•19 
119 

27 

156 
36 
26 

161 
30 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine             

2 

1 

1 
8 

4 
2 

3 
3 

4 
3 

1 

48 
3 
8 
19 
20 
11 

1 

2 
2 
8 

-4 

2 
1 
46 
8 
9 
22 
22 
16 

I 

5 
8 
1 

47 
8 
9 
26 
22 
14 

I 
I 

5 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

1 

4 
1 

Massachusetts 

6 

17 
2 
3 
10 
12 
6 

1 
1 
1 

22 

7 
6 
18 

8 
7 

1 
1 

2 

2 

33 
3 

7 

16 
10 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

38 
3 
7 
16 
18 
6 

1 
2 
2 

1 

56 

Rhode  Island 

3 

Connecticut 

1 
6 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 

10 

New  York 

85 

New  Jersey 

24 

Pennsylvania 

20 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

6 

District  of  Columbia... 
Virginia 

1 
8 

West  Vii^nia    ..    .. 

1 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 
4 

1 

2 
2 
2 

i 

5 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

4 
9 

1 

2 
3 
4 

2 
1 
5 

1 
1 

5 

South  Carolina 



4 

Georgia 



" 

9 

Florida 

1 

Sooth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Tennessee 

1 

3 

Alabama 

1 

4 

Mississippi 

1 

2 

Louisiana 

1 
1 

2" 

4 

1 
1 

2 

Texas 

10 

A  rkansas 

1 

Oklahoma    

1 

1 

Indian  Territory 



North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

2 

3 

1 
7 
2 
6 
4 
4 
2 

7 
2 
6 
4 
4 
6 
3 

11 
2 
9 
3 
8 
6 
4 
2 

6 
4 

7 
8 
9 
3 
3 
5 

6 
6 
12 
11 
13 

t 

9 

9 
6 
19 
13 
16 
6 
4 
10 

13 
14 
23 

18 
17  , 
7 

7  1 
10 

17 

Indiana 

19 

Illinois 

2 
2 
2 

1 

83 

Michigan 

22 

Wisconsin 

23 

Minnesota 

8 

Iowa 

IS 

Missouri 

10 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Dakota 

t 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

i 

I 

1 

2 
8 
5 

1 

3 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Kansas 

9 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

2 



Colorado 

New  Mexico 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

6 

6 

7 

4 

Arizona     

Utah 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nevada.                ' 

1 

Idaho                               '  .           ' 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Washington 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Oregon                             . -  -  -   -  - 

2 

California 



4 

6 

7 

7 

9 

11 

14 

14 
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Table  2. — (^Hes  in  which  manual  training  {other  than  drawing)  wa$  given  in  the  public 

Bchoohj  1903^4' 


CiUes. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


atiefl. 


I  Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham |  All  below  high  nchool. 

Florence 1  3to8. 

Gadsden lto8. 

Selma Do. 

ABKAKBAS. 

Fort  Smith '  2  to  8  and  high  school. 

CALIPORIA. 

Alameda All  grades  excepting  high 

school. 

Bakersfleld lto6. 

Fresno 8tolO. 

Los  Angeles lto8. 

OaUand High  school. 

Pasadena 1  to  4  and  kindergarten. 

Pomona Itoll. 

Redlands lto8, 

San  Bernardino 1  to  10. 

San  Diego 4  to  8. 

San  Jose 1  to  3. 

San  Francisco 7  to  8. 

Santa  Barbara ■  lto8. 

Stockton 7and8. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs —   lto7. 

Denver 4to8. 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1  ....   1  to  8  and  high  school. 

District  No.  20...;  lto8. 

CONNBCTICTT. 

Bristol ■  All  above  third. 

Hartford '  7  and  high  school. 

Manchester  (South)  .1  1  to  8. 

Naugatuck '  7  to  9  and  high  school  1 

I      and  2. 

New  Britain '  lto8. 

New  Haven '  4  to  7. 

New  London 7  and  8. 

Stamford 6  to  high  school. 

Rockville 8  and  high  schooL 

Willimantic 6  to  8. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 5  to  11. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUM- 
BIA. 

Washington 6  to  8. 

FLORIDA. 

Tampa lto8. 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 1  to  8. 

Atlanta Do. 

Brunswick Do. 

Columbus 5  to  8  and  high  school. 

Milledgeville 1  to  7  and  high  school. 

Macon 1  U)  7  and  3  high  school. 

Rome 1  to  8. 

Thomasvllle '  1  to  3. 

Waycros*s •  1  and  2  (primary). 

IDAHO.  I 

Boise I  7  and  8  and  high  school. 


Aurora  (East  side)  . 
Aurora  ( West  side) . 
Bloomington 


Cairo 

Champaign. 

Charleston  . 
Chicago 


Dekalb 

Dixon  

Duquoin ■ 

Elgin ' 

Evanston ' 

Galesburg ' 

Harvey ' 

Jacksonville , 

Joliet ' 

La  Salle 

Mattoofa 

Macomb 

Maywood  and  Mel-  ; 
rose  Park. 

Moline 

Monmouth 

Mount  Vernon ; 

Peoria ; 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Springfield | 

Sterling 

Streator I 

Taylorville 

Urbana ' 

Waukegan 


IKDIANA. 


6  to  8  and  high  school. 

lto8. 

All  below  high  school  ex- 
cept fifth. 

High  schools. 

2  to  8  and  first  in   high 
school. 

1  to  3. 

1  to  8  and  maniud  training 
high  schools. 

lto8. 
Do. 

lto4. 

lto8. 

6  to  8. 

High  school. 

6  to  8. 

7  to  8  and  high  school. 
7  and  8. 

High  school. 
1  to4. 
Primary. 
lto8. 

6  to  8  and  high  school. 
1  to  8. 

lto3. 
lto8. 
Do. 

7  4olO. 

7  and  8  and  high  school. 
7  to  10. 
High  school. 

Do. 
Primary. 
lto8. 
7  to  8. 


Bloomington lto8. 

Blufrton I         Do. 

Crawfordsville !  1  to  6. 

Evansville  .. 
Fort  Wayne . 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Huntington  . 


9  to  12. 

1  to8. 

lto3. 

lto7. 

1  to  8. 

Indianapolis '  4  to  8  and  manual  train- 

I      ing  high  school. 

Lafayette I  lto3. 

La  Porte '  Primary. 

Marion 1  to  8. 

New  Albany '  1  and  2. 

Princeton i  1  to  8. 

Richmond j         Do. 

Sevmeur '  1  to  3. 

South  Bend 7  and  8. 

Terre  Haute I  1  to  8. 

Whiting 6  to  12. 

IOWA.  I 

Boone i  1  to  3. 

Clinton ,  High  school. 

Council  Bluffs ,  1  to  8. 

Davenport '  9  and  high  school. 

Dubuque High  school. 

Grinnell 3  to  8. 

Iowa  City 6  to  10. 

Keokuk 1  to  4. 

Marshalltown 9  to  7. 

Mason  City Sixth. 

Oskaloosa '  Primary. 

Missouri  Valley High  school. 

Waterloo ■  lto6. 
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Table  2. — Cities  in  which  manual  training  (other  than  dratmng)  was  given  in  the  public 

schools  f  190S-4 — C>>ntinaed. 


CiUes. 


Grades  in  which  m&naal 
traiuing  was  given. 


Atchison 8  and  high  Mihool. 

Emporia '  6  to  8. 

Fort  Scott High  school. 

Lawrence 1  to  8. ' 

Paraons High  school. 

Pittsburg lto8. 

Topeka 4  to  8. 

Wichita ;  High  school. 

Winfleld 1  to6. 

KENTUCKY.  ' 

Frankfort High  school. 

Henderson 1  to  12. 

Louisville High  school. 


LOUISIANA. 


Crowley  — 
Shreveport  . 


1  and  2. 
lto8. 


MAINE. 


Bangor 4  to  9. 

Bath 6  to  9  and  8  yean  in  high 

j     school. 

Lewiston <  5to9. 

Portland ,  7  to  10. 

Westbrook 7to9. 


MARYLAND. 


I 


Annapolis.. 
Baltimore  .. 
Cambridge  . 
Cumberland 
Froetburg 


4  to  10. 
1  to8. 
7  to  10. 
Do. 
1  to  5. 


Salisbury •  1  to  10. 


MAS8ACHUBETT8. 


5  to  7. 
1  to  9. 
7  to  10. 


Adams 

Andover 

Arlington , 

Barnstable ■  8  and  9. 

Belmont '  7  to  9. 

Beverly '  lto8. 

Boston  4  to  9. 

Braintree 5  to  8. 

Bridgewater ,  6  to  9. 

BrocKton High  school. 

Brooltline I  1  to  8. 

Cambridge Grammarand  high  schools. 

ChelscH 1  to8. 

Concord t  6  to  9. 

Dedham 4  to  3. 

Easton I  7. 

Everett 5  to  9. 

Fall  River High  school. 

Fitohburg ,  8  to  12. 

Framingnam Normal  practice  school  (7 

to  9). 

Greenfield 2  to  9. 

Haverhill 8  to  9  and  high  school. 


Holyoke . 
Hydepark  . 
Lawrence  . 
Lexington. 

Lowell 

Lynn 


Maiden. 


Marlboro 

Medford 

Melrose 

Milton 

Natick 

Needbam 

New  Bedford. 


High  school. 

1  to  8. 

High  school. 

1  to9. 

4  to  8  and  high  school. 

8,  grammar    and    high 


school. 
9,  grammar 

school. 
1  to  8. 
6  to  9. 

6  to  9. 
1  to  8. 

7  to  13. 
1  to6. 
3  to  9. 


and    high 


Newton 

Norwood  

North  Adams.. 

Northampton.. 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Reading 

Salem 

Somerville 

Springfield  — 

Taunton 

,   Wakefield 

I   Waltham 

Waterlown 

Wellesley 

Westfiel^ 

Williamstown . 

Winchendon  .. 

Winchester 

Worcester 


Cities. 


MASBACUl  S ETTB— 

continued. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
,  training  was  given. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion 

Ann  Arbor  . 
BattlecreeK. 
Bay  City.... 

Calumet 

Charlotte. 


Delray I  7  and  8. 


4  to  9. 

5  and  6. 

7  to  9. 

5  to  7. 

6  to  9. 

5  to  8. 

6  to  8. 
Grammar. 
High  school. 

5  to  9. 

8  to  9. 

6  to  9. 

7  to  18. 
6  to  8. 
1  to  8. 

6  to  8. 
4  to  8. 

7  and  8. 
6  to  9. 

8  and  9. 


lto8. 
Do. 

4  to  8  and  high  school. 
9  and  10. 

5  to  4  and  high  school. 
lto6. 


Detroit  . 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids  . . . 

Hillsdale 

Iron  Mountain  . . 

Ishpeming 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

Saginaw  (Ea.«<t).. 
Saginaw  (West) . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  . 
Traverse  City  — 
Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Dulnth 

Faribault.... 

Mankato 

Minneapolis. 
Red  Wing... 
St. Cloud  .... 

St.  Paul 

Stillwater  ... 


MISSISSIPPI. 


4  to  8. 

7  and  8. 
6to8. 
1  to  8. 
7  to  11. 

7  to  12. 
1  to  12. 
1  to8. 

5  to  12. 
1  to  8. 
5  to  8. 
1  to  8. 

8  to  12. 
lto8. 

Do. 


High  school. 

Do. 
Eighth  and  high  school. 
7  to  8  and  high  school. 
1  to  3. 
6  to  12. 

1  to  8  and  high  school. 
Ninth  and  nigh  school 
year. 


Greenville 3  to  7. 

Little  Falls |  4  to  8. 


Ctirthage 

Columbia 

Hannibal 

Independence.. 

Joplin 

Kansas  City 

Kirksville 

Moberly 

St.Louis 7and8. 

Warrensburg 1  to  4. 


7  to  9. 

6  and  high  school. 

1  to  8. 

4  to  8. 

High  school. 

3  to  7. 
High  school. 

4  to  8. 


Great  Falls lto6. 

Helena i  5to7. 
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Table  2. — CUUs  in  which  manual  training  (other  ttinn  ''rawing)  was  given  in  the  public 

schools,  19Q3-4 — Continued. 


CiUea. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice I  7to9. 

Norfolk (  lltol2. 

Omaha i  9andl0. 


NEVADA. 

Reno I  1  to  8. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin ,  6  to  8. 

Concord 5  lo  9. 

Manchester i  8  and  9. 

Portsmouth 4  to  6. 


NEW  JEr8£Y. 

Ashuo'Park 

Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  

Bloomfield 

Camden 

Dover  

East  Orange 

Elizabeth 

Englewood 

Hoboken 

Jereey  City 


Long  Branch 

Montclair 

Newark 

North  Plalnfield. 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Red  Bank 

South  Orange  . . . 

Summit 

Union 


VIneland 

West  Orange  . 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Auburn 

BaUvia 

Bath 

Binghamton 

Buffalo.- 

Fredonia 

Geneva 

Haverstraw 

Homellsville 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Lockport 

Mechanicsville 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

Newburgh 

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Pal  Is 

North  Touawanda  . 


Port  Chester 

Port  Jervis 

Poughkeepsie , 

Rochester 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Srracuse 

Tarrytown 

Utica 

Whitehall 

White  Plains 

Yonken 


Cities. 


lto8. 

Do. 
2  to  7. 
a  to  8. 
1  to  8. 
land  2. 
6  to  8  and  high  school. 

5  to  9  and  high  school. 
1  toi. 

6  to  8  and  high  school. 

In    evening    technical 

school. 
1  to  10. 
lto8. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

7  and  8. 
6  to  10. 
1  to  8. 

1  to  8  and  high  school. 
Third  year  through  high 

school. 
4  to  12. 
1  to  10. 


High  school. 

1  to  8. 

Primary. 

1  to  8. 

9  to  12. 

1  to  8  and  high  schooL 

1  to  8. 

Kindergarten. 

4. 

1  to8. 

1  to  6. 

6  to  8. 

1  to  8. 

High  schooL 

lio7. 

4  and  5. 
l^mary. 
1  to  3. 

8  to  12. 
6  to  7. 
7U)8. 

6  to  7. 

5  to  8  and  2  years  in  high 
school. 

1  to  8. 
Primary. 
lto8. 
Do. 

7  and  8. 

7  and  H  and  high  school. 

7  and  8. 

ItoH. 

Do. 
High  school. 
lto8. 
Above  fourth  grade. 


,  Grades  in  whfch  manual 
I        training  was  given. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville 1  to8  and  1  year  in  high 

!      school. 

Durham 7  to  10. 

Greensboro Primary. 

Salisbury 3to7. 

Washington lto6. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

Fargo ■  Eighth  and  high  school. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Davton 

Delaware 

Elyria 

Fostoria '. 

Kenton 

Mansfield 

MiamL«burg 

Norwood 

Sidney 

Toledo 

Troy 

Warren 

Washington     Court 

House. 
Young>town 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  City.. 


Pendleton . 
Portland  .. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny . 
Altoona  . . . 
Ashland . . . 
Braddock  . 
Bradford  . . 


Bristol 

Clearfield 

Conshohockeii  . 
Erie 


5  to  12. 
7  and  8. 
1  to  8. 
7  and  8. 
4U>8. 
5  to  9. 
4  to  8. 
1  to5. 
1  toS. 
3. 

1  to  8. 
Primary. 
lto8. 
1  tolO. 
1  to  3. 
7  and  8. 

High  school. 


High  schooL 


Harrisburg . 
Homestead  . 
Johnstown  . 
Norristown . 


Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg 

St.  Marys 

Titusville 

West  Chester  . 
WIlkes-Burre. 
Williamsport . 


5  to  12. 
5  to  9. 


1  to  8. 

7  to  8  and  high  school. 

StoS. 

5  to  8  and  high  school. 

7  and  8  and  tirbt  year  in 

high  school. 
Grammar. 

6  to  8. 
8. 

3  upper  grades  and  first 

vear  in  nigh  school. 
High  school. 

6  to  8. 

7  to  9  and  high  school. 
Seventh     through     high 

school. 
3  to  8  and  high  school. 
6  to  8. 
1  to8. 
3  to  7. 
High  school. 

Do. 
1  to6. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Newport 

Providence . . 
Woonsocket . 


SOtTTH  CAROLINA. 


Chester 

Cbarlei^tou  . 
Columbia... 
Sumter 


4  to  8. 
'  High  school. 
7  to  9. 


1  to  3. 

In  the  lower  grades. 

Elementary. 

2to4- 
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Taxu  2.— Oteo 


m  vkidi  ' 


m  tke 


CtsieiL 


Gndesi  ia  whicb  aura 
MgiTvn. 


lOmi   I>AJLOTA. 

VemA 1  toi 

M.vr.^:: Do 

r-- -tx  F*J« 1  to  *- 

Ja/*k*>^ IV** 

KiK/Xv^> 1  Uj  V: 

y»*LTU^« Ik>- 

1 

Ati«tiD 7  U/ 10. 

Beaumrint f-  V*  11. 

CW^f'^rat lti»4- 

I>al.iu» I  u*l2. 

Fort  Worth •»  ^.  IL 

Ffcri* Hi|:b  «cbooL 

F«nADV«iio I>o. 

ght-nnAn 1  to  10. 

Taylor 4  to  la 

Tempi* llo7. 

CTAH. 

Lrifran 1  to  4- 

Ojfden 7  t4»  8  ADd  higfa  Kbo(^ 

Pmvoaty lu.8. 

Salt  Lake  aty 7  and  8. 

TEKXoirr. 

8t.  John^btiry 1  to  6. 

viAGnriA. 

Charlottesville Primary. 

Danville Primary  and  grammar. 

Lynchburg C  and  7. 

Newport  News Grammar. 


TiBcmA— eoBrd. 

N'o«f-:k SoMe  ia  eoioRd  «faoaia 

F^.rT^'-m FtimMXj. 

Hi  hi^<-x>d ItoT. 

Saontoo 9  to  11  aadl  yeas  in  liirfa 

KbooL 

WAfKDPGTO!^. 

Ballard Itofi. 

Scauie atoS. 

W^rr   TIBGOOA. 

Hintoo ItoS. 

VSOOKSDC. 

Appl^toD Wf^Wd^MOOL 

A5faland ItoS. 

B^verdam 8tDl2. 

rhipF--wa  Falls llo8. 

EaaCmire ; Do. 

FonddnLar Itoli 

Grand  Rapids 6  to  UL 

Jtiuesvillc ■  9tol2. 

Manitowoc 1  to  8. 

Marinette 5  to  Sand  hi^  icbool. 

Men* >mcmie lto8. 

Merrill 3  to  8. 

Mewasba <  7  and  8. 

Milwaakee 1  to  8  and  hi|rfa  acbool. 

Neenah ■  5  to  8. 

Ohkosh 5toia 

Portaife ,  HighacbooL 

lUu-ine 7  and  high  schooL 

Shebovjpan '  Primary. 

Superior ■  lto8. 

Wachbom i  7  and  8  and  high  achooL 

WestDepere First  4. 

WausAO I  6  to  8  and  high  actaooL 
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Table  3. — StatigUcs  of  manual  and  indtutriai  training  schools  of  high  school  grade^  not 

including  Indian  schools. 


18»L 


1895. 


1897. 


State  or  Territory. 


•5o!  stu- 


^^^    Total.  I  8'  ^u-''  I  ^^  [Total.  ^  8    Ym-''  ,  ?«J^    Total. 


United  States....   15 


2,403  I      969 


11^^°^  dents. 
,55     I 


8,3G2  '  15  I  3,621  I  1,271  I  4,892  '  40  {  9,224  '  4,6M     IS.fi 


North  AtlanticIMTision     9  I  1,889       619 
South  Atlantic  Division     1  I       90        240 

South  Central  Division ' ' 

North  Central  Division.     3        724  0' 

Wertem  Division 2       200  '     100  ' 


North  AtlanticDi  vision: 
Maine. 


2,006     10  '  2,696     1,077  ,  3,672  '  24  '  6,886  ■  3,270       9,656 
830       1  ,      104  '        94         198  .    6  "  "  "  — 


430 


442 


872 


724 
300 


3  I      711  I 
1  !      211  : 


100  ' 


7U 
311 


6  I  1,853  I 

4  1      555  I 


535  1 
419 


2,388 
974 


J. 


I 


-1. 


I 


I 


31 
124 


73 

275  I 


104 
899 


34  I 
182 


296  I 


508 


229  ! 


782       3 


731 


42 


773       3 


499  I 


247  I 


98  8  '  1.284        285  >  1,519 

428  1  I      823  ;      100  :  423 

1  I   127  I    0  ;  127 

746  I  13  2,864  ,  2.831  5,195 


New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 1 

Rhode  Island 3 

Connecticut 

New  York '    8 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ......     2 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland ! ' ' '    3  '      281        285  566 

District  of  Columbia ' 2  '       84  92  126 

Virginia 1  90        240  I      330      1        1(M  ■        94        198  ■    1  t      115  '        65;        180 

~* I ' 1 ' I  ..I 


I 


1,930    470  '  2,400   6  1,838  |   554   2,392 


*r 


I 


West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Geoi 


T 


I 


t 


rida  . 


Florida  . 
South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mi8!dssippi . 
Louisiana . . 
Texas. 


Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . . . 
North  Central  Division: , 

Ohio 

Indiana ! 

Illinois 

Michigan I 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota I 

Iowa. 


169  I    1 


174 


174 


I 


263  I 


263  I     1 


273 


273 


( 
1  !       194 
1  '      422  , 
3     l.OU 


0  194 

185  607 

350       1,361 


Missouri 

North  Dakota 

-1  ' 

292  1 

0 

292 

1 

264  ' 

0 

264 

1 

226 

0 

2i>6 

South  Dakota 

1 

i 

Nebraska ' ' « ' ' 

Kansas ' ' ' ' " ' 

Western  Division:                             |                                           i                                                       ' 

Montana 1 - 1 

Wyoming 1 1 ■ -.. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

..,    1  1 
_  1 

11 ! 

0 

U 

1 

111. 

11 

1 

166, 

160  ; 

326 

Arizona  .                 '  .                '.-.-.               j  .               -•  , I 

ruh t ' ' 1 

Nevada *....' ' ! ' 

Idaho '. ' ' ' 

Washington '....' ' ' ■ ' 

Oregon !  -     ! ' ' -- ■ ' '-  --  -- 

California 

-     '\ 

200 

100; 

300 

1 

200 

100 

300 

3  : 

I 

389  , 

1 

259  ' 

I 

&48 
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Tablb  4. — StatisticB  of  mantJuU  and  indtutrial  training  schools  of  high  school  grade^  not 

including  Indian  schools. 


1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

Slate  or  Territory. 

58 

Male 
stu- 
dents. 

12,975 

Fe- 
male 
stu- 
dents. 

Total. 

II 
66 

Male 

stu- 
dents. 

13,903 

Fe- 
male 

stu- 
dents. 

6.796 

Total. 
20,701 

fc|    Male 
•gCi    stu- 
g-gl  dents. 

Fe- 
male 

stu- 
dents. 

T*>t*l. 

1 
United  States...., 

6,002 

18,977 

69   15,819  1  8,897 

24,716 

North  Atlantic  Division 
Stmth  Atlantic  DivL^Iun 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

30     8,041 
8  I      859 
1  ,      235 

11  ,  3,061 

8  1       779 

3,m 

457 

0 

1,040 
702 

11,844 
1,316 
235 
4,101 
1,481 

33 
8 
2 

15 

8 

7,459     3,694   11,063 
1,078  1      782  '  1,860 
810  I        68         878 
3,688  '  1,663     5,151 
1.468  1      791  !  2,259 

36 
9 
2 

17 
5 

8.877 

861 

829 

5,134 

1,128 

4,403 

445 

81 

2,716 

1.262 

12. 7» 
1,296 
410 
7,850 
2,  MO 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1          ! 

1 

New  Hampshire  ...'.... 

Vermont 

1           1 

:::::::::::::::::: 

Ma-ssachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

5 
3 
2 
13 

1,800 
599 
152 

2,897 

460 

311 

100 

2,294 

2,260 
910 
262 

6,191 

6 
2 
2 
14 
3 
7 

900 
390 
233 

8.259 
116 

2,661 

572 
238 
227 
1,884 
190 
483 

1,4?2 
628 
460 

5,148 
306 

3,(M4 

6     1,341 
3        509 

2  352 
16  i  3.401 

3  114 
7^  2,660 

506 
176 
160 
2,842 
166 
562 

1,849 
665 
512 

6,243 
279 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

2,693 

638 

3,281 

3.212 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 

698 
46 
116 

285  1      983 
82  1       128 
65  ,      180 

4 
2 

1 

867 
46 
115 

285 
82 
65 

1,152 
128 
180 

4 
2 
1 

668 
38 
115 

178 
77 
66 

841 
116 
180 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  .... 
South  Carolina 

1|          0 

25          25 

1 

50  1      360 

400 

1 

10 

75 

86 

Georgia ' ' ' ' 

1 



1 

26 

60 

76 

Florida ' 

....' 1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

1 

235 

0        285 

2 

310 

68 

378 

2  J      329 

81 

410 

Alabama 

1 

, 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

Louii'lana                                       '              

1 

'i        ' 

Texas   ' 

Arkansas '....' 1 '....' 

1  "   * 

1 

Oklahoma ' ' 1 ' 

1 

1              ' 

Indian  Territory...' 

' 

, 

1 

•"■•| i 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

2, 
1 

4 

695 

477 

1,483 

19         614 
462         929 
350     1,733 

3 

1 
7 

668 

477 

1,863 

281  ,      939 
452         929 

3 

1 
7 

1 

1,288 
447 

1,937 
274 

372 
428 
664 
846 

1,610 

Indiana 

875 

Illinois 

615 

2,478 

2,501 

Michigan 

020 

Wisconsin 

""1 

Minnesota 

2 

1 
1 

282 

60 

208 

192         424 
27          93 

>          0        208 

2 

1 
1 

261 
95 
234 

198 
17 
0 

459 
112 
234 

1  ,      318 

1  ,        95 

2  760 

96 

17 

698 

414 

Iowa 

112 

Missouri 

1,466 

North  Dakota  . 

1 

South  Dakota                  ' 

' 

Nebraska 

1 

•) 

.     .     !     .   . 

Kansas 

•         1 

' 

\Vesttrn  Division:           1 
MontanH 

: 1    1 

1 

WvomiiiK '                                  ■ ' 

1 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

2  1       198 

192         390 

2 

1      839 

195  1  1,034 

1 

195 

186 

881 

Arizona 

1 

Utah    .      .        .        '        '     -  -      1 

1 

N^'vada 

1  1        20 

20 

40 

1 

!        ^ 

20 

40 

Idaho 

Washington 

1 

Oregon                ... 

1 

California 

5        561 

490 

1,061 

6 

509 

1 

576 

1,185 

4 

933 

1,066 

1,999 
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Table  5. — Statistics  of  manucU  and  industrial  training  schools  of  high  school  gradty  not 

including  Indian  schoois. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine. 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassachuMettB 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

Wej«tVirpinU 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georfda 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minne»K)ta 

Iowa 

Mismuri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 


1901. 


:-s  i 


II 


Male 
stu-    t 
dents.  I 


Fe- 
male 

stu- 
dents. 


I  g-^      Male 
Total.  I  -e  8  '    stu- 


■  dents. 


\^' 


78  I  18,928  !  10,058  '  28,981 


38| 

2  ' 

17  I 

7  [ 


10.630  . 
1,789  I 

318 
5,167 
1,024 


2,206 
538 


17.269 

2.399 

378 

7.373 

1,562 


85 


Fe- 
male 

stu- 
dents. 


Total. 


18,771 


I 


11,344 

761 

407 

5,227 

1.082 


10,736  '    29,507 


7,123 
496  . 
144  , 

2.343  I 
630  , 


18.467 

1.257 

551 

7,570 

1.662 


.1. 


■I* 


5 

V 

14  I 

9  I 

2  I 
7  I 
2 
1 


1,062  ' 
592 
530  , 

4,029  , 
206 

4,209  I 

90 
1,368  . 
38  ■ 

150  ; 


501 
291 
402 

3,027 
92  I 

2,823  I 

0 

216 

83 

100 


1,.t63 
886 
982 

7,056 
900 

6.532 

90 

1.584 

121 

250 


8  I 
5  I 
14  ! 


1.426 
603 
569 

4,577 
341 

3,828 

40 

442 

50 

81 


435  I 

294  I 
800 

3,166  I 
76 

2,352  ) 

o! 

80t 
80  I 
56  . 


43| 


86 


129  , 


30  I 


100 


125 


225  I 


?i 


818  , 


60 


378  ■ 


118 

0  I 


317 


3 

1,001 

330 

1,331 

4 

1 

489 

281 

770 

1 

6 

1,763 

427 

2,190 

7 

365 

284  , 

649 

1 

1  1 

58 

79' 

137  • 

2 

1  1 

379 

123 

502  1 

1 

t  1 

65 

2 

67 

1 

982  ' 

575 

1,557  ! 

3 

65 

105 

170 

1 

256 


213 


62 


158  I 


54 


60  ' 
30 


263  ' 


1,861 
897 

1,369 

7.743 
417 

6.180 

40 
522 
190 
137 


92 


276 
60 


371 


150 
30 


.511 

441  1 

1.952 

508 

474  , 

977 

,357 

272 

1.629 

222 

242  , 

464 

T2 

127 

199 

387 

151  : 

538 

125 

0 

125 

991 

575  , 

1,566 

59 

61 

120 

515 


Utah 

i_ 

i. 

I 

1 

Nevada < ' ■ ' ' 

Idaho : ' 1 ' ' 

Washington 

....:.! 1 :: :.:...:: 

Oregon 

1 t ' J .  . 

Callfomia 

6  , 

1 

768  i 

325, 

1,093 

5 

7701 

377  1 

1,147 
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Table  6. — SUxtMci  of  manuaU  and  inckuhrial  training  schooU  of  high  wckool  grodty  not 

induding  Indian  Bchoois, 


1903. 

1 

1904. 

state  or  Territory. 

Male 
stu- 
dents. 

Fe- 
male 

stu- 
dents. 

Total. 

1 

Male 

stu- 
dents. 

Fe- 
male 

stu- 
dents. 

TotaL 

United  States 

96 

20,170 

12,892 

33,062 

98 

20,701 

15,979 

36,680 

North  Atlantic  Division 

45 
14 

8 
21 

7 

12,060 
1,026 
790 
6,198 
1,111 

8,482 
514 
193 

2.965 
788 

20,632 

'•^ 

8.158 
1,849 

46 

^? 

23 

3 

U,  171 
2,060 
1,039 
5,296 
1,146 

10,260 
1,416 

617 
2,827 

869 

21  431 

South  Atlantic  DIviiiion 

S.4flS 
1.666 
8,125 
2.0M 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

1               .              1 

New  Hampshire 

..     . 


• 1 

Vermont 

1 

Massachusetts 

9 
3 
i 

■     17 
3 
9 

1 
5 
2 
2 

2,120 
674 
816 

3.851 
394 

4,295 

28 
489 
865 

% 

701 
249 
636 

4.236 
68 

2,592 

sS 

187 
89 

2,821 
823 

1,452 

8,087 
462 

6,887 

28 
678 
662 
185 

11 
3 
3 

18 
2 
9 

1 
6 
3 
4 

2,287 
626 
484 

4,434 
211 

8,229 

40 

1,027 

541 

284 

1,166 
130 
430 

7,982 
22 
690 

0 
277 
440 

607 

3,448 
6S6 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

914 

New  York 

12.966 

New  Jersey 

238 

Peunsyl  vanlla, 

S,81» 
40 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1,804 
961 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

791 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

1 

25 

61 

76 

8 

140 

79 

2i9 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

2 

1 

3 

28 
0 

817 

38 
60 

54 

61 
60 

871 

1 
1 

1». 

471 

63 
flO 

0 

71 

Florida 

60 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

471 

Teonessee 

Alabama 

2 

87 

44 

81 

2 

7 

11 

18 

MisKisslppi 

2 
1 

269 
177 

45 
50 

304 

227 

2 
2 

467 
94 

4i2 
194 

879 

Texas 

288 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

1 



Indian  Territory 

]               •               1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

6 

1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1,806 
648 

1,528 
220 
137 
399 
100 
915 
45 

460 
617 
257 
395 
162 
132 

12 
891 

49 

1,766 

1,165 

1,780 

615 

289 

531 

112 

1,806 

94 

5 
1 

8 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1,069 
680 

1,756 
228 
181 
876 
186 
987 
35 

297 
486 
363 
861 
160 
124 

10 
1,064 

42 

1,366 

1,016 

2,119 

679 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

281 

Minnesota 

499 

Iowa 

146 

Missouri 

2.041 

North  Dakota 

77 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

1 

Kansas ■ 

Western  Division:                                     i 

Montana ' 

1 

Wyoming ' ' 

::.:::::.::::::::::::::::::::: 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

294 
0 

307 
80 

601 
80 

1 


309 

297 

606 

Arizona 

1 

Utah • 1 

i ' 

Nevada ! 

1                          "1 

Idaho 

1  *  ■  *»    

Washington 1 

1 

1 

Oregon ' 

' 

1 

California 

5 

817 

401 

1,218 

2 

836 

562 

1.898 
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Table  7. — Summarp  of  $uai$Ucs  of  manual  and  industrial  training  sehoolSy  190S-4' 


Total 
num- 
ber in- 
stitu- 
tions. 

T 1*^— *•  fn.*m/**4^n            Manual,  industrial,  or  tech- 
Literary  instruction.        ^             j^'j^  training. 

State  or  Territory. 

Total        ^^^        "^^^        ToUl 
number  -  SU™'    IJISJiS'    "umber 

Total 
number 
elemen- 

Total 
number 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

United  Sutes 

195 

1,389  '      24«4d2  1      23,380          2,043 

27,783 

S7  712 

North  Atlantic  DiYision .' 

69  1           407          6,737          7.688  1           878 
27  !            216          2,960          2,444  >            213 
22  I           147          2,472          2.206  1           157 
48  1            445  ,        7,447          8,449  1            459 
29  '            174  1        4,886          2.644  |            336 

9.919 
2,396 
2,644 
8,239 
4,585 

21,431 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division 

3,587 

South  Central  Division 

1,762 

North  Central  Division 

8,271 

Western  Division      

2,671 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

'.-•- ' 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Viixinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louitdana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Terrritory 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisROori 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming, 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Or^on  . . . 

California 


3,443 
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Table  8. — XMmber  of  matruelort  amd  ttmdemU  b^  mx  in  wtanual  and  indudrial  traming 


litefmry  instnictioo. 

MmtumI   indostrial,  or 
training. 

teehnieal 

StateocTmitorT.        I»«™cu«l  °^^J»^  ^SkStT 

It  «;ructora. 

Eleme 
pop 

Male. 
14.068 

ntarr 

IK      = 

Fe^ 
male. 

Secondary 
students. 

■ 

Hale.    ^    Male     ^^    Male     ^^    3 
■*'^-  male.  ****^-  male.  **'^-  male, 

5Q&       WS12.S021l.8e(>1iHl22  8«256 

! 
lUle., 

Fe- 
male- 

963 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

United  States 

13,72621,26916,443 

North  Atlantic  DirWoo  . . 
South  Atlantic  Divt«qon  .. 
Sooth  Central  Division  ... 
North  Central  DiTision  ... 
Western  DivisJon 

1« 
»^ 
57 

170 
4^ 

244 

r> 

90 

27S 
136 

3,010 
1.57i 
I.>1 
4.000 
2,729 

8,727 
U3S*i 
1,191 
3,447 
2.107 

5,SS2  2,ao& 

1.6C>-       836 
1.270      935 
5.321   3,128 
1,591    1.063 

477' 
116 
79 
233 
175 

401 

97 

78 

226 

161, 

5.223    4.696 11, 171,10,*2e0 
1.209    1,187  2,11a  1,474 
1,357    1,287.  l.OW      666 
3,819  4.420  S.sn   2.900 
2,460  2.136  1,628  1,143 

North  Atlantic  Di vision : 
Maine 

i 

1 

1 

»w  Hampf^hire    ,    ,                                                                                          |                      ' 

V^ennont.! ' 

Maffiachosetts ' 

Rh<kle  Wand 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey ' 

2» 
17 
17 
49 

18 

11 

11 

122 

100 

10!* 
731 

0 

19 

0 

3,063 

1.435 
282, 
59i; 

1,080 

114 

.  132 

230 

1,479 

U5 
21 
27 

1^ 
16 

115 

4 

46 

lis 

15 

29: 

174. 
13 
57; 

0 
16 
20 
24, 

1.816{ 
676 
432 
387 
1-25 

2,288 

62. 
685 

90 
153: 

1.272 

667 

36 

1,674 

8 

lt239, 

u 
308 

2,287    1,166 
626       130 
484       430 

4,434   7.982 
211         22 

Pennflylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Diviflion:    | 

Delaware 

Mainland i 

District  of  Columbia  . . 
VirginU 

51 

1 
34 
20 
19 

82 

0 
25 
23 
32 

2,064 

"S28 
90 
499 

645 

"'2i9 
75 
138 

1.944 

40 

591 
641 
167' 

351 

"*"88 
410. 
89 

3.229       m 

40          0 

1,027       277 

641,      440 

284       607 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonria 

Florida 

1 
10 

i 

11 

23 
5 

17 
3 

10 
3 
17 

166 
139 
3oO 

131 
20 
211 

315 

188 
453 

86 

15 

284 

212 
'57 

496! 
26J 

10^ 

90 

eo 

28 
25 
109 

8' 
7 
9 

10 
"12 

16 
3 

15 
3 

2 

•is 

123, 

161' 
27 
660 

203 

'"is 

137 

""53 
60 

0 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TeDne»*ee 

129, 
■■■352, 

121 
*"62i 

471 

Alabama 

7         11 

MlasiflBippi 

Louifdana 

18 

7 

18 
20. 

182 
108 

94 
164 

407 
141' 

380 
319 

18 

12 

8 

100 
97 

0 
72 

467|      412 

Texas 

94!      194 

ArkanHaJ< 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Divis'ion: 
Ohio 

18, 

15! 

^1 

19' 
8, 

SO 

36 

40, 

6 

48 
23 
19 
22 
9 

}? 

12 
14 

589 
40 

656 
336 
244 
155 
981 
213 

'229 
621 
315 

450 

144 

500 

48 

ass 

231 
330 
155 
1,095 
129 

"221 
416 
217 
300 

14. 

97I 

687' 

914 

1.784 

74 



98 
809 
409 

36 
2 

23 
10 
49 
13 
21 
7 
8 
84 
11 
24 
12 
26 

6 

1 

14 

7 

82 
12 
40 
11 

3? 

14 
34 
12 

9 

639 
40 

860 
146 
368 
346 

422 
188 

625I 

114 
778 
140 
672 
104 

47 
1,069 

49 

297 

Indiana 

680       4» 

IllinoiH 

1,766       363 

Michigan 

228*      3M 

Wisconsin 

8' 
9 
7 

26 
3 
2 
2 
3 

4 

164 

375 

315 

l.WO 

35 

i94 

124 

415 

1,032 

42 

202       218 

Minnesota 

376       124 

Iowa 

135         10 

Missouri 

626 
211 
491 
312 
4,50 

91 

1.811 
204 
396 
217 
800 

99 

987    1,051 

North  Dakota 

36         42 

South  Dakota 

1 

Nebraska 

7 
65 

6 
64 

4;          5 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

96         87 

Wyoming 



Colorado 

8 
4 
7 
0 
0 
0 

13 

14 

26 

1 

4 

8 

187 
297 
975 

23 
130 

47 

72 
228 
665 

32 
100 

48 

347 
166 





12 
17 
51 
2 
7 
3 

9 
21 
61 

4 

7 
3 

180 
219 

885 

47 

66 
192 
653 
32 
70 
48 

309       297 

New  Mexico 

138,        63 

Arizona 

Utah     



Nevada  



Idaho 

Washington 

:::::::::... 

Oregon 

0 
26 

10 
41 

236 
690 

164 
649 

63 
960 

47 
668 

14 
44 

8 
49 

236 
729 

164 

812 

63:    47 

Califomia 

923       649 
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Table  9. —  Value  of  plant  and  expenditures  for  manual  and  industrial  training  in  schools 
reporting  for  190S-4j  not  including  Indian  schools. 


State  or  Territory. 


Expenditures. 


Cost  of     I 

plant.     ;  For  teach- 

I       en. 


Formate-!  /^f"**^^ 
ii-TT  '  tools  and 
'*'**•  repairs. 


For  inci- 
dentals. 


Total. 


United  States lflO,197,Ga4  !  $1,028,586  ;     $127,629 


$82,060 


$242,510 


$1,480,685 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 


Maine. 


5,791.906  I 
1,571.950 

285,260 
2,102,450 

445,958 


"I 


632,930  i 
95,280  , 
49,517  t 

190,599 
60,260 


62,069 
13,817 
16,655 
22,205 
12.798 


30,740 
16,449 

5,678 
23.171 

6,022 


186,432 
13,776 

4,362 
32,965 

4,975 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masmchnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penn«<y  1  vsknia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar>-land 

District  of  Columbia . 

Viriirinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ge<»nria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misftiffiippi 

Louixiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Di virion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michif^an 

WLvronsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ■:.. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 


1,148,300 
181,200 
42.050 

2,255,220 
156.636 

2,008,600 

350 

81,000 

773,800 

680,000 


78,169 
37,116 
4,100 

877,560 
19,840 

116,145 

400 
12.866 
57,320 
12,770 


6,800  J 
20.000 
7,000  ' 
3,000  . 

54,000  I 


39,790  1 


7,460 

1,900 

1,620 

944 

10,760 

**8,'242" 


13,914 

2,550 

680 

15,062 
1,463 

28,470 

25 
1,550 
8,046  , 
1,896 


4,711 
945 


17,491 
1,100 
6,498 


I 


629 
3,06S 
2,555 


51,234 

3,803 

500 

84,395 
2,746 

43,754 

207 

100 

8,498 

3,720 


100 

1,690 

510 


168.500  , 
22,970  I 


21.100 
9,415 


161,000 
302,500  ; 
520.750  . 
350.000 
121,500 
120.000  ' 

3,700 
453.000 
60,000 


Kansas. 


Western  DivMon: 

Montana 

WyomiUK , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 


Arizona . 
Utah...t.... 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oreiron 

California... 


20.000 
15,000 


83,670 
19,495 
60,550 
11,400 
11,654 
22,000 

2,510 
36,420 

2.900 


4,376 


10.250 
1,365 


9,588 
397 
262 


450 


105  j 
185  . 
115  , 
846 

160 


156 


8,0U0 
290  ' 


3,600 
446 


6.026 
2,040 
6,400 
1,280 
1.334 
1,500 

200 
2,825 

600 


7,138 

9.100  , 

4,710 

860  I 

338  j 

300  ' 

75 

400 

250  . 


1,464 

12,850 
12.080 
2,840 
2,526 


25  1 

1,000  ' 

ISO  , 


14.000  j 


1,180 


410,958  , 


46,260  I 


11,613  , 


5,575 


4.975 


911,161 
139,322 

76,212 
268.940 

84.050 


148,028 

44,414 

5,200 

494,506 
25,149 

194,  h62 

632 
15.145 
76.982 
20,941 


17,203 
4,172 
2,507 
1,790 

12,034 


14,712 


37,950 
11,516 


48,298 
43,485 
73,740 
16.380 
15,852 
23,  HK) 

2,810 
40.645 

3,930 


15,627 


68,428 
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Table  10. — SUUisHcB  of  mamual  and  induabriai 


Location. 


Name  of  institutioii. 


in9tmc- 
tion. 


President  or  director. 


In- 

StTQC- 
tOIS. 


S   1  «>» 


ALABAMA. 


I 


1  Calhoun I  Calhoun  Colored  School  • '  Rer.  Pitt  Dillingham ...  t 

2  Camphill I  The  Southern  Industrial  Institute •...!  LjrmanWaid I 

8     Corona Corona  Industrial  College J.E.Wood ! 

4  '  Snowhill '  Normal  and  Industrial  institute William  J.  Ed  wards....) 


CAUFOBNIA.  I 

6     Oakland !  Polytechnic  High  School !  PhlUp  M.  Fisher |      7 

6     San  Francisco California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts.'  Geo.  A.  Merrill ]      8 


12  San  Luis  Obispo  . . 

;  COLOBADO. 

13  Denyer 

14   do 

CONNECTICUT. 

15  Bridgeport 


16  Hartford.... 

17    do 

18  New  Haven  . 


19     Waterbury  . 
t do 


DELAWABE. 


20  Wilmington . 

21  ' do 


Geo.  B.Miller. 
W.N.  Bush... 
W.  McDowell . 


'I 


7   do Cogswell  Polytechnical  College 

8   do Polytechnic  High  School 

9   do McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Schools. 

10   do Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

11  Santa  Barbara The  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

California  Polytechnic  School i  Leroj  Anderson 1 


Geo.A.MerrUl 

Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich . 


Colorado  State  Home  for  Dependent 

and  Neglected  Children 

Manual  Training  High  School 


DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


22  '  Washington . 

28  I do 

24    do 

26  ' do 


FLOBIDA. 


Trade  School  and  Institute  (Y.  M. 

C.A.). 

Hillyer  Institute 

School  of  Horticulture 

New  Haven  High  School  ( Boardman 

School). 

Waterbury  Industrial  School 

Young  Women's  Friendly  League . . . . 


Cooperative  Drafting  School 

"Association  Institute"  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 


H.W.Cowan 

Chas.  A.  Bradley 7 


J.Holmes  . 


H.M.Oerry '      9^ 

H.  D.  Hemenwar ' 

Charles  L.  Kinchner  ...       4 


Mrs.  A.S.Chase. 
No  report. 


A.  Edward  Rhodes  . 
T.  D.  Hopkins 


Armstrong  Manual  Training  School . .   Dr.  W.  B.  Evans '  18 

IndustrialHome  School C.W.Skinner I  2 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School... I  John  A.  Chamberlain... |  6 

St.  Rose' 8  Industrial  School* I  Sister  Clara 


26    Ocala Emerson  Memorial  Home  School*.. 

I  0£)BGIA. 


Miss  C.  M.  Buckbee . 


27  Athens 

28  Fort  Valley. 

29 


Knox  Institute  and  Industrial  School. 
Fort  Valley    High    and    Industrial 

School. 
Central  City  College 


L.  S.Clark. 
H.  A.  Hunt 


80 

81 
32 
83 
84 
85 


Macon 

ILLINOIS.  j 

Chicago I  Richard  T.  Crane  Manual  Training 

High  School. 

do Chicago  Manual  Training  School  *  ... 

do Chicago  Sloyd  School, 


WUliam     E. 
A.M.,D.D. 


Holmes, 


.do Jewelers'  School  of  Engraving. 

.do i  Jewish  Training  School 

•do :  Lewis  Institute 


•Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Albert  R.  Robinson. . 

Henry  H.  Belfield  . . . 

Anna  Murray 

Richard  C.  if  andler  . 

O.J.Milliken 

Goe.  N.  Carman 


2V 
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ao,a»   i.ied*    £as 


^* 


J      309 
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24 


^,ODQ 


»Oti 
15*W 
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%90& 


i4,m  i.im 


i,m.    m 
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.^ 


1»N     Itf 


^r- 
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Location. 

Name  of  institation. 

President  or  director. 

Llteimrr' 

iQjitrac- 

tion. 

In- 
rtrtic-   ■ 
tora. 

e 

ii 

1 

9 

8 

4 

»l 

36 

I LLIN018— continued, 
v^bicago 

McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Hchools. 
Kt  Mary's  Training  School 

W.  McDowell 

I)i>!4  Flaines 

No  report. 

A.  A   Fanner 

1 
4        1 

87 

Ktiwardsville 

Le  Claire  Industrial  College . . .'. 

8s 

Bradley  Polytechnic  InsUtute 

Chaddock  College ♦ 

T.  C.  Burgess 

12'       7 

39 

(Julncy     

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Tobie. . 
Lyle  Brower 

1        2 

40 

8prlngfleld 

Manual  Training  School 

41 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Indiana   Soldiers'    and   Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home. 

West  High  and  Industrial  School 

Elckstein  Norton  University  ♦ 

Charles  E.  Emmerich  . . 
A.  H.  Omha»n 

1 

14;   21 

1]     16 
7      19 
2        2 

42 

Knightstown 

43 

IOWA. 
Defi  Moines 

A.  C.  Newell 

44 

KENTUCKY. 
Cane^torinff 

C.  H.  Parish 

45 

Settlement  School  W.  C.  T.  U 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

Southwestern    Louisiana   Industrial 
Institute.* 

Home  Institute  * 

MissMayStone 

1      d" 

4H 

LouiHville 

E.  P.  Chapin 

9       0 

47 

LOUISIANA. 

Baldwin 

Pierre  lAndry  .......... 

1 
2        6 

a'     . 

ll      0 
12        < 

4S 

Lafayette 

Edwin  L.  Stephens 

Sophie  B.  Wright 

W.  E.  Taylor 

49 

New  Orleans 

fiO 

Riuton 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute 

Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion 

of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Samuel  Ready  School 

51 
52 
53 

55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 

MARYLAND. 

Arbntus 

G.  W.  Lurman 

1 
10 

1 
0 

Baltimore 

Wm.  R.King.  U.S.  N.. 
John  M.  Carter 

do 

do 

Helen  J.  Rower 

4 

0 

20 

2 

McDonojfh 

McDonogh  School 

Sidney  T.  Moreland .... 
Abram  W.  Harris 

Richard  M.Saltonstall.. 
Eric  Pape 

7 
16 

2 

Port  Deposit 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute  * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 

Eric  Pape  School  of  Art 

..    .do 

do 

Friendford  Industrial  School 

John  R.  Hague 

1 
1 

1 
8 

do 

Hebrew  Industrial  School 

Massachusetts  Charitab.e  Mechanic 

Association. 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  — 
McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

School. 

Mechanics  Arts  High  School 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 
North  End  Union 

Louis  Hecht,  jr 

61 

do 

John  W.Wood,  Jr 

fi? 

do 

George  H.  Bartlett 

63 

do 

W.  McDowell 

M 

do 

Charles  W.  Parmenter. . 
Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Shaw. . . 

12 

4 

65 

...  .do   ...           

66 

do 

Samuel  P.  Hubbard 

67 

do 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 

Union. 
School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Chris- 

Uan  Work  (B.  Y.  W.  C.  A.). 

Ringe  Manual  Training  School 

Lowell  Textile  School               

Henrietta  I.  Goodrich.. 

68 

..  .do 

A.J.  Forehand ....'..... 

S 

3 

1 

69 

CambridKe 

Charles  H.  Morse 

Wm.  W.Crosby 

7 
2 

70 

Lowell 

71 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

H.  W.  Nichols 

7? 

Roxbury  

South  End  Industrial  School 

Miss  Louise  Howe 

* 

73 

Springfield 

Evening  School  of  Trades 

Charles  F.  Warner 

74 

do 

Technical  High  School 

do 

4 

3 

75 

Worcester 

Oread  Institute  of  Domestic  Science.. 

Henry  D.Perky 

*  StatiaUcs  of  1903-7 
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..I  67 
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Locatton. 


Name  of  institatioii. 


UteraiT 
tion. 


President  or  director. 


In- 
stnic- 

tOIB. 


76 


MICHIGAN. 

Muskegon 

MINNESOTA. 

Owatonna 

do 

MI8BOURI. 


79 

80 


81 
82 


Kansas  City . 
St.  Louis 


do 

do 

NBW  JBRSBY. 

Bordentown 


Newark  ... 
Woodbine . 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe 


NEW  YORK. 


Binghamton. 
Bronxville  .. 


100 

101 
102 
108 


Brooklyn  (217  Sterling 

place). 
Brooklyn  (141  to  1888. 

Third  street). 

Brooklyn 

do 

do 

Cornwall 

Herkimer 

Highland  Falls 

New    York    (222    E. 

Sixty-fourth  street. 
New   York    (Central 

Park,  W.  Sixty-third 

street). 
New    York    (20    W. 

Forty-fourth  street). 
New  York  (36  Stuy- 

yesant  street). 
New  York  (W.  Four- 
teenth street). 
New  York , 


New  York  (200  W. 
Twenty -third 
street). 

New  York  (1260  First 
avenue). 

New  York  (Manhat- 
tan). 

New  York  (506  K.  Six- 
teenth street). 


Hackley  Manual  Training  School . 


State  Public  School  for  Dependent 

Children. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Manual  Training  School  of  Washing- 
ton University. 

St.  Louis  School  and  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Women's  Training  School 

Manual    Training    and    Industrial 

School. 

Newark  Technical  School 

Baron   de  Hlrsch  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  School. 

Allison  School 

Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

Society  of  Martha  (Training  Indus- 
trial Arts). 
Home  for  Destitute  Children 

Industrial  School  Association,  B.  D . . . 

Manual  Training  High  School , 

PraU  Institute 

Y.W.C.  A.  of  Brooklyn 

Cornwall  High  School 

Folts  Mission  Institute 

Highland  Falls  High  School 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School 

Ethical  Culture  School 

General   Society  of  Mechanics  and 

Tradesmen. 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute 

Manhattan  Trade  School 

McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Schools. 
New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 

for  Women. 

New  York  Trade  School 

Public  Evening  School  No.  13 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School 

*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Edward  A.  Bending. 


Galen  A.  Merrill 

George  Weitbrecht . 


E.D.  PhllUpe 

Calvin  M.  Woodward. 


Halsey  C.  Ives 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Rainwater. 

No  report. 


Charles  A.  Collon. 
Hon.  M.S.  Isaacs.. 


M.  B.  Leadingham . 


Vinton  8.  Paenler 

Rev.  Mother  Elizabeth. 


Mre.  W.  H.  Lyon  . 
Benj.  W.  Wilson  . 


5    U, 


Charles  D.  Larkins 19 

Frederick  B.  Pratt !  10 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Jadson .  1  ] 
No  report                         I 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wilkinson ..... 

S.H.McIIroy I  3 

No  report.  ' 

FrankA.  Mamry 6 


Louis  Bouillion 

Edward  S.  Barney 4 

Mr8.MaryS.  Woodman.' 

W.  McDowell 

William  F.  King 


R.Fullon  Cutting  ... 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Gordon. 
Th08.D.Httri 
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Ltteimiy  instmctioii. 
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popl 


8        9 


150       60. 


375-    124       4 


Manual,  industrial,  or  tech- 
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lO  11 


r    7 
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274         0^      6| 


80. 


144      98. 
20e,    1^. 
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16 
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m   12 


^2?r'  I  Secondary 
p^      studenla. 


•3     a 


-3 
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18     18  I   14  ,   15 


206        0      228       861 


Ck)6tof 
plant 


16 


Expenditures  for  industrial 
naining  during  1903-4. 
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125       2&. 
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••II        1        I 

a  For  teachers  and  other  expenses. 


2,700      900,      200 


100 


3,900l  108 
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Location. 


Name  of  institatioii. 


President  or  director. 


Uterary 

instnic- 

tion. 

In- 
Btmc- 
tora. 


4      6 


104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
1U9 
110 


NEW  YORK— cont'd. 

New  York 


New  York  (74  W.  One 
hundred  and  twen- 
ty-f(mrth  street). 

New  York  (930  Broad- 
way). 

New  York  (125  8t 
Marks  place). 

Rochester 


Ill 
112 

113 
114 
115 


116  I 


117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


122 
123 

124 

126 

126  I 

127 

128  I 

129 
130 

131 

182 
133 
134 


185 
186 
187 


188 


Tarrytown 

University  Heights.. 

NORTH   CAROUNA. 

Blowing  Rock 

Concord  

Farm  School 

Hot  SprlnBS 

North  Wilkeaboro... 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

EUendale 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati 

do 

Cleveland., 

Toledo 

Xenia 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny. . 
Homestead . 


Philadelphia . 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do 

Pittsburg , 

Williamson  School  . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Ne^N^rt 

Providence 

do 

do 

do 


Technical   School   for  Carriage 

Draftsmen  and  Mechanics. 
The  Harlem  Y.  W.  C.  A 


8.  T.  Taylor  Co.  Dressmaking  School . . 
Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics' 

Institute.  ♦ 
Industrial  School  of  the  Limdhurst 

Club. 
Webbs    Academy    and     Home    for 

Shipbuilders. 


Skyland  Institute 

Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School. 

Asheville  Farm  School 

Dorland  Iniititute 

Academical  and  Industrial  Institute 


North     Dakota     Manual     Training 
School. 


Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 

Technical  School  of  Cincinnati 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum* 

Toledo  University 

Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home. 


Avery  College 

Chas.  M.  Schwab  Manual  Training 
School. 

Central  Manual  Training  School 

Drexel  Institute 

Friends  Select  School 

Franklin  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Girard  College 

McDowell  Dressmaklngand  Millinery 
SehiK.ls. 

Nortbea^st  Manual  Training  School... 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art. 

Spring  Garden  Institute 

School  of  Design  for  Women 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades. 

Miss  Sayer's  School 

To wnsend  Industrial  School 

Providence  Technical  High  School... 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design , 

St.  Xavier's  Acadenav , 

Sloyd  Department,  Tyler  School 

♦  Statistics  of  1901-2. 


WUUamW.Ogden. 
Miss  E.  Jean  Batty. 


Kate  Van  Witsleben . 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Sharplees . . 

LewisP.Roes 

Louis  De  F.  Downer.. 
Stevenson  Taylor 


Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Dorsett... 
Miss     MeUssa     Mont- 
gomery. 

G.S.Baskervill 

Miss  Julia  RPhUIipe... 
Johns.  Morrow 


W.E.  Hicks. 


John  L.  Shearer... 

C.W.Marx 

Dr.S.Wolfensteln. 
Frank  T.  Carlton.. 
J.L.  Smith 


Dr.G.G.Turfley ., 
D.  W.  McKenney  . 


Wm.L.Sayre 

No  report. 
J.Henrv  Bartlett.. 
John  Birkinbine.  . 


A.H.Fetierolf,  LL.D. 
W.McDowell 


Andrew  J.  Morrison . 
Daniel  Baugh 


Leslie  W.Miller. 


Addison  B.Burk.. 
Jas.  R.  Woodwell . 
John  M.  Shrigley . 


Miss  M.A.Sayer 

Geo.  H.Bryant 

Geo.  F.Weston 

No  report. 
No  report. 
Reverend  Lowney  . 


16 


IS      a 

7        19: 


17     37 
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670        0 
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O'      7 
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Seooadary 
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2l      2 
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40 


75" 


64 


19       43     378 
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Table  10. — 8Uitutic$  of  frumvud  and  mduttrial  training 


LOOAtiOll. 


NftMe  d  iBstttntkm. 


JJtermrw 

'  utrvu 

tkm. 


Pretident  or  director. 


In- 
toca. 


SOCTH  CASOLTNA.  ' 

Aiken SchoOtid  Nonnal  and  Indnstzfal  In-  '  Marth*  Scbofleld. 

stitnte. 


139 


140  '  Qiaysrille Southern  Training  School <  J.  Ellis  Tenny  . 


TEXAS. 

'  I 

141  Austin Allan  MaqqaI  Training  School '  Nelson  8.  Hunsdon.... 

142  Oafftorrille '  Dirtee  Proridence  Indnstrial  School .'  Sister  M .  Oonstantine  . 

US    Denton Girls' Industrial  College  of  Texas t  CreeT.  Work 


VIRGINIA. 


144 
145 
144> 
147 


148 


149 
150 


Dinwiddle John  A.  Dix  Industrial  School  * |  A.  W.  Harris 

MUler  School Miller  Manual  Labor  School  * C.  KVawter 

Richmond St,  Andrew's  School Miss  Grace  £.  Arent . 


.do '  Virginia  Mechanics' Institute. 


V1800NSIN. 


I 


Wausan I  Marathon  County  School  of  Agricul- 

'     ture  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Menomonie i  Stout  Manual  Tmining  School 

Milwaukee St.  Rose's  Orphan  Asylum 


Total. 


W.J.  WhitehuiBt. 


R.  B.  Johns. 


L.  D.  Hanrev... 
Rev.  A.  Schinne 


11' 


31 
3 


4S&   G07 
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schools  m  the  United  Stales  in  190S-4—Contmned. 


I  Literary  instraction. 


Elemen- 


Secondary 


.SSg.      st^^lents. 


papj 


:  "3 


i  « 


Manual,  industrial,  or  tech- 
nical training. 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


lO  11 


tary 
upUs. 


pupl 


Secondary 
students. 


Cost  of 
plant 


19 


18 


14 


16        16 


Expenditures  for  industrial 
training  daring  1908-4. 
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Tablb  12. — 8kUi8tic8  of  mamiol  and  indusirial  training — Branche$  taughl  in  190S-4, 


Name  of  Institatioii. 


Corona  iDdastiial  College,  Corona, 


Polytechnic  High  School,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


Caliiomla  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. 


Cogswell  Polytechnical  College,  San 
FranciBCO,  Cal. 


Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Fran- 
ciacovCal. 


McDowell  Dreesmakingand  BilUinery 
Bohoola,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wilmerding  School  of  Indostiial  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Number  of  papils. 


Branches  of  instmction. 


Inindostrial  training 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 
In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Molding  (metal) 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 
In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal)  .... 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . 
In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

earring 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

MUUnery 

Cooking 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 
Work  in  physical  laboratory 
Work  In  chemical  laboratory  . . 
In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carving , 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

For^ng 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory  . . 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . 
In  industrial  training 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Forge  work 

Sheet-metal  work  . 
Applied  electricity 

Plumbing 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

Cabinet  making 
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T  ABLB  12.  — StatMes  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught  in  1909-4 — Con. 


Name  of  institation. 


The  Ann  8.  C.  BUke  Manual  Training 
School,  Sanu  Barbara,  Cal. 


California   Polytechnic  School,  San 
LuiB  Obispo,  Cal. 


Colored  State  Home  for  Dependent 
Children,  Denver,  Colo. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Trade  School  and  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Hlllyer  Institute,  Hartford,  Conn . 


School  of  Horticulture,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

New  Haven  High  School,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 


Industrial  School, Waterbury,  Conn... 


Branches  of  instruction. 


In  industrial  training 

Sloyd  (paper) 

Sloyd  (bench) 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Sewing 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  ph>'8ical  laboratory  .. 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Architectural  drawing 

Steam  eni^lneering 

Electricity 

In  indu.s!  rial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Plumbing . 


og 

11 


Number  of  pofrfls. 


Applied  electricity 

In  industrial  training 

Farm  or  garden  worfe 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging  1 

Moldiug  metal 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory  — 

Applied  electricity 

Hand  weaving  ( basketry) 

In  industrial  training 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Drewmaklng 

Cooking 


882 
350 
382 


909 
309 
309 
ld9 
169 
159 


150 

105 

105 

105 

105 

32 

32 

60 

32 

234 

17 

78 

12 

21 

19 

11 

23 

85 

11 

55 

13 

28 

137 

137 

460 

311 

355 

197 


197 
80 

126 
80 

172 

174 
80 
16 


SSO 
3S0 

8 
289 
71 

4 
4 


4 

25 

25 

14 

28 

6 

297 

297 

297 

141 


240 
240 
30 
30 
140 


230 
177 


177 
177 
177 
177 
177 
177 


67 
200 
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Table  12. — &atistic9  ofmanxujd  and  induMrial  training— Branches  taught  in  1903-4 — Con. 


Name  of  iostittitioii. 


Cooperatlye    Drafting  School,   Wil- 
mingtoD,  Del. 

AnoBtrong  Manu&l  Trainiiig  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Industrial  Home  School,  Washington, 
D.C. 


McKinley  Manual  Training  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Fort  Valler  Industrial  School,  Fort 
Valley,  Cfa. 


Central  nty  College,  Macon,  Ga. 


Richard  T.  Crane  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Chicago,  111. 


KD  1904— VOL  2  M 58 


Branches  of  instmction. 


o  g      Number  of  pupils. 


III     • 


In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

MUlinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory ' 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory \ 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Floriculture 

Carpentry 

Machine-shop  work 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving , 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking i 

Milliner>' > 

Cooking , 

Laundering 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  phytdcal  laboratory. . . 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory. . 

Applied  electricity 

Practical  care  of  boilers,  etc. . . 

Home  nursing 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 


S 
& 


.40' 
40  1 
40| 
136  I 
60 
75 
40 


154 


25 
5 


200 

7o; 


45 


27 

7 

9 
979  , 
979 
979 
650 
650  < 
650 
200  j 
200 


119 

76 

68  ' 
153  • 

«7  I 


78  ' 
41  ■ 
48 
20 


••••is'l 

10 

13 

12 

6 

25 

12 

6 

10 

406 

138 

406 

138 

405 

45 

70 

6 

lOU 

73  1 

62  1 

68  ' 

125 

38 

200 

200 



140 

122 

210 

39 

122 

25 

6 

122 

18 

52 

92 

7 

66 

63 

92 

5 

18 

14 

63 

63! 

200 
125 
225 


375 

214 

168 

40 

119 

76 

68 

153 

87 

42 

8 

28 

24 

1*24 

61 

138 

40 

40 

25 

16 

6 

18 

10 

13 

18 

25 

12 

5 

10 

543 

643 

460 

76 

200 

73 

160 

73 

62 

68 

125 

38 

200 

200 

140 

122 

249 

147 

6 

122 

18 

144 

7 

119 

92 

5 

18 

14 

126 

45 

425 

200 

126 

225 

27 

29 

9 

979 

979 

979 

650 

650 

650 

200 

200 
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Table  12. — StatiMtUxof  manual  and  indagtrkU  trainmg — Branches  taught  in  190S-4 — Con. 


Richard  T.  Cmne  Manual  Trainixur 
High  SchooU  Chicago,  IlL— Cont'd, 

Chicago  Sloyd  School,  Chicago,  111 ... . 


Jewelers'  School  of  Engraving,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Jewish  Training  School,  Chicago,  111.. 
Lewis  lastitule,  Chicago,  m 


McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 
Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Le  Clair  Industrial  College,  Edwards- 
ville,  111, 


Bradly  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
III. 


Manual  Training  School,  Springfield, 


Mannni  Training  High  School,Indian- 
apolis,  Ind. 


Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  phymcal  laboratory . . . 

In  industrial  tiaiaing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knile  work 

Canring 

^wing 

Carpentry 

Vi&e  wort 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

EngraTing 

In  indcustrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing. 

Machine-flhop  w<mK 

Inindoatrial  tralniag 

Free-hand  draMring 

Mecbanieal  drawing 

Wood  taming 

Sewing 

MUllnery 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-flhop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory  . . 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . 

Applied  electricity 

Mecbanieal  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

In  industrial  training 

Dressmaking 

MilUnery 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Hewing 

Cooking , 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Machine-shop  work 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking  

Pattern  making 

Sheet-metal  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory  ., 
Work  In  chemical  labomtofy 

Manual-training  school 

Free-hand  drawing , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd.  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Sewiug 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Pattern  maldng 

Forging 


120 

120 
120  ; 


2  ' 
3 

2  I 

1  ' 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

» 

5 


50 
50 
60 
230 
230 
230 
200 
150 
800 
150 


150 
75 
100 
100 
150 
160 
150 
125 
100 
900 
300 


28 

12 

4 

251 

28 

40 

125 

6 


580 
408 
316 
336 


296 
92 
196 


12 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

12 

5 

5 

5 

240 

240 

240 

100 

60 


165 
30 


160 
12 
60 


74 

74 

237 


436 

265 

4 


271 
92 


75 
25 
100 


50 
75 


I      375 

I      275 

100 

7 
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Table  12. — SUUisiics  of  manual  and  indnstrial  training — Branches  taught  in  l$0S-4 — Con . 


Name  of  institotioB. 


Mftnnal  Training  High  School,  Indian- 
apolia,  Ind. — Contmned. 


Indiana  Soldicre*  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home.  Knightstown,  Ind. 


West  DCS  Moines  High  and  Indnstrial 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


W.  C.  T.  U.  Settlement  School,  Hind- 
man,  Ky. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Loois- 
Tille,  Kf. 


Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Baldwin,  La. 


Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Rns- 
ton.  La, 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Samuel   Ready  School   for    Female 
Orphans,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Molding  (metal)  . 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  phyt<ical  laboratory  ... 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory. . . 

In  indnstrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Carpentry i 

Steam  fitting 

House  and  sign  painting 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

In  indnstrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  Colding 

Sloyd.  or  knife  work 

Sewing 

Art  needlework 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Garden  work 

Carpentry 

Hand  weaving 

Carding  and  spinning 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal ) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory .. . 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory  .. 

Applied  electricity 

In  industrial  training 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 


1  I 

1 

1 

8  I 
31 
3 


92 

72 

76 

55 
146 
136 

18 

17 ;. 

2  I 

4  • 
6 

40  I.. 

37  '. 

17  '. 

» :• 

135  I 

30  ; 

68 
120    . 

22  '. 

24  , 

70 

6 

100 

50 

25 

50 


50 


In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  sketching 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work 

Macbine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory  . 
Work  in  chemical  laborator>'. 

Applied  electricity 

Mechanical  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

Mechanit-s  of  materials 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 


ft 


471 
260 
471 
260 
260 
30 
125  i 
125  I 

m 

30  I 
2 


3«4  ' 

14 
,>4 
1(W 
210 
210 
110 
110 
210 
110 

04 
3*1 

64 

14 

14 

14 

14 


71 

3 

114 

'231 

9 

"m 

37 
6 


40 
40  I 


2 


15  » 
25  t 
25  . 

r^o 

23 
8  ' 
40  I 

ti 

5  I 


I 


24 

2  ■ 

3  ' 

367 


at 

72 

148 

58 

2<i0 

.J67 

•27 

17 

66 

41 

12 

40 

37 

17 

8 

10 

175 

70 

74 

120 

22 

26 

76 

6 

175 

75 

40 

75 

25 

51 

23 

8 

40 

52 

5 

5 

471 

260 

471 

260 

260 

30 

125 

1'26 

77 

77 

30 

77 

30 

26 

24 

2 

2 

3 

742 

384 

14 

3rt4 

160 

210 

210 

110 

110 

210 

110 

64 

384 

64 

14 

14 

14 

14 

60 

60 

60 

3 

32 

10 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught  in  1903-4 — Con. 


I^ame  of  institution. 


Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HcDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Md ... 


Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys,  Boston,  Mass. 


Frlendford  Industrial  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Hebrew  Industrial  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Mechanical  Association  Trade  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ifassachusetts   Normal   Art  School, 
Boston,  Man 


McDowell   Dressmaking  and  Milli- 
nery School,  Boston,  Mass. 

North    Bennett     Street    Industrial 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Og 

Number  of  pupils. 

if 

Male. 
Female. 

1 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Architectural  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mech&nical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory . . . 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Forging 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Machine-shop  work 

Chair  caning 

Housekeeping 

Darning 

In  industrial  training 

Art  needlework 

Sewing . . 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Machine-shop  work 

Designing  of  fabrics 

Painting  and  composition 

In  industrial  training 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

In  industrial  training 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Milliner>' 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Printing 

Leather  work 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carving  and  carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 


1,000  , 

309 

530 

159  , 

2 

72 

190 

20  i 

36  I 

18 

78 

20 

18  , 

18  ; 

18 

9 

16 

8 

100 

ItO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

112 

30 

20 

25 

12 


15 

102 

10 


892 
224 
240 


194 
234 
698 


288 
213 
213 


278 
257 


j       227 


25 


12 

100 

5 

6 

40 


188 


22 
15 
300 
80 
80 
60 
50 
35 


290 

278 

26 

83 

8 

3 

101 

79 

276 

226 

25 

433 

6 


12 
201 

25 
105 

80 
4 
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Table  12. — Statidics  of  manual  and  induMrial  training — Branches  taught  in  190S-4 — CJon. 


Name  of  institotion. 


Mechanic  Arts  Hi^h  School,  Boston, 
Maas.— Con  tinned . 


North  End  Union,  Boston,  Ma 


Women's  Edacational  and  Indnatrial 
Union,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rindge    Ifannal    Training    School^ 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


TextUe  School,  Lowell,  If  a 


Textile  School,  New  Bedford,  If aas. . . 


Sooth  End  Industrial  School,   Box* 
bury,  Mass. 


Evening  School   of  Trades,  Spring- 
fieldVMass. 


Technical  High  School,  Springfield, 
llaas. 


Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work , 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

In  industrial  training 

Printing 

Plumbing 

In  industrial  training 

Dremmaking 

Millinery 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Laundering , 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

Work  in  physical  laboratory. 

Household  economies 

Bacteriology 

TextUes 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd.  or  knife  worlE 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making; 

Forging 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 


Mechanical  drawing . . 
Work  in  physical  laboratory  .. 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . 

Applied  electricity 

Hand  weaving 

Power  weaving 

Dyeing 

Carding  and  spinning 

Mechanical  engineenng 

Electrical  engineering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Blechonieal  drawing 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory. . 

Hand  weaving 

Power  weaving 

Dyeing 

Carding  and  spinning 

Designing  of  fabrics 

Mechanical  engineering 

Knitting 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing , 

Sewing 

Drewma  king 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Kindergarten 

Cane  seating 

Cobbling , 

Basket  weaving 

Housekeeping 

In  indu.<«trial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Pattern  making 

Machine-shop  work 

Plumbing , 

Applied  electricity , 

In  industrial  training 

Freehand  drawing 


170 

156 
41 
44 
10 
SI 


851 

118 

118 

118 
961 
96  ' 
96 


70  , 
100  . 

25 
1»  . 

24  . 
100  . 
150  . 

GO  I. 
180  . 
240  . 
160  <. 
285  ' 

10 ! 

68  . 
12  I 
40  . 
60  . 

8  . 
60  . 
45  . 
19  . 

3  . 
108  ; 
12 
12  . 


24  i. 
14  I. 

24  i. 


.  ...I 
328  . 
12S  . 

20  . 

99  . 

19  . 

25  . 
162  . 
100  I. 


I 


80  I 
61  t 

19  I 
8S  * 

20  I 
8 

38 

15 

20  : 

50  I 

30 

30 

SO 

80 

30 

20 


10 


277 
12 


120 
45  i 
12  ' 


•I 


24  ; 
12  ' 


12 
16 


156 
41 
44 
10 
34 
80 
61 
19 
38 
20 
8 
38 
15 
2D 
50 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
20 

851 

lis 

118 

118 

96 

96 

96 

628 

80 

100 

25 

100 

24 

100 

160 

60 

180 

240 

160 

311 

34 

68 

14 

40 

60 

8 

60 

45 

19 

8 

385 

24 

12 

120 

45 

12 

16 

24 

24 

14 

24 

24 

12 

24 

12 

16 

328 

128 

2U 

99 

19 

25 

162 

100 
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Tablb  12.  — Staiutic$  c/  manual  and  induMrial  training — Branches  iaugki  m  190S-4 — C<m. 


Name  of  institution. 


Brukcbes  of  instraction. 


o 

is 

55- 


Technical  Hiffh  School.  8prin^eld» 
M  asB.— Continaed. 


Plammer  Farm  School,  Salem. 


Institute    of    Domestic     Science, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Hackley   Manual    Training  School, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 


Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


State  Public  School   for  Dependent 
Children,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Maehine-shop  work 

Work  in  phjrsical  laboratory  . . 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory.. 

Applied  electricity 

In  Industrial  training 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

LAunderlng 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

MUlinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Carpen  try 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  metal 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Hand  weaving 

Bookbinding 

Art  metal  work 

Plaster  casting 

In  indiuttrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory | 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

Applied  electricity i 

Civil  engineering 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling j 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work i 

Art  needlework | 

Sewing ' 

Farm  or  garden  work 1 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Joinery 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory. . . 


\\ 


125  ' 

100 
40) 
40  , 

125  ' 
60  i 


«0  ' 
525  i 

15 
620 
173 


275  I 

173 

106 

71 

82 


Number  of  pupils. 


1«S 

75 

90 

12^ 

2D 

10 

» 

2 

6 

» 

12 

49 

47 

49 

49 

785 

227 

204 

15 

47 

15 

90 

xm 

90 

32 

149 

85 
87 
47 

ao 

47 
12 
12 
97 
18 
7 
43 

134 
90 
28 

499 

ao6 

S2B 

206 

107 

90 

125 

37 

48 

48 

42 

30 

51 

60 

25 

34 

150 

125 

60 

60 

150 

80 

60 

80 

1.400 

616 

690 

173 

374 

224 

108 

171 

275 

ITS 

101 

71 

121 


9 

•a 

& 

a 

M2 

1 ' 

75 

80 

lt& 

125 

20 

10 



SO 

2 

6 

30 

12 

49 

47 

49 

49 

434 

351 

227 

204 

iS 

47 

15 

90 

120  1 

90  ! 

32 

149 

85 

87 

47 

SO 

47 

12 

12 



97 



18 

7 

43 

44 

90 

90 

28 



375 

124 

82 

124 

328 

63 

142 

1U7 

30 

i25 

37 

48 

48 

42 

30 

45 

6 

42 

18 

25 

875 
600 
10 


374 
224 
108 
171 


30 
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Tablb.  12. — SiBiutics  of  mantled  and  industrial  training — Branch  fg  taught  in  lOOS-  i — C^y^, 


I  o  g-  j   NumlxT  <»f  pupils. 

.  .2   s    — 


Name  of  institation. 


Manual  Training  High  School.  Kansas 
atv.  Mo.— Con  tinned. 

M&nual  Training  School  of  Washing- 
ton UniTexalty,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Lontfl  School  and  Mnsemn  of  Fine 
Arts,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Women**  Training  School.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Technical  School,  Nevark,  N.J. 


Baron  de  Hlrsrh  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 
Allison  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 


Barlow    School  of   Industrial    Arts, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Society  of  Martha,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Home  for  Dectitute  Children,  Brtxik- 
l>-n,N.Y. 


Induj^trial  School  Association,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Manual  Training  HighSchool,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Branches  of  Instraction. 


Work  in  chemical  laboratory. 

Applied  electricity 

In  industrial  training 

Pree-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

earring 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Furging 

Vise  work 

Machine-flhop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory  . 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory. 

Applied  electricity 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meciianical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Fresco  painting 

House  and  sign  painting 

Designing  of  fia>rics 

Bookbinding 

Pottery 

Ceramic  decoration 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meciianical  drawtog 

Clay  modeling 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory. 

Applied  el«?triclty 

Electroplating 

Electric  wiring 

Jewelry  designing 

Painting 

Archit<H>tunU  drawing 

In  industrial  training 


do 

Sewing 

I)re>«anaking 

Cooking , 

Laundering , 

In  industrial  training. 
Mechanical  drawing... 

Wood  turning 

Se  wi  n  g , 

C«K)king 

Carp<'ntry , 

Forjfing 

In  indu?»trial  training., 

Sewing 

Drfsj-making 

Co«)tinff 

Lanndcring 

(inrdru  work 

In  induflirial  traiuln^f. 

ScwinR , 

Coolcing 

Farm  <»r  pirden  work. 
In  in<lTu*trial  training. 

Fnc  hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Hcwisework 

Cobbling 

Chair  caning 

In  indu«.triartTRining. 


3 
3  • 

1  i 

2  I 
2  ' 

?i 

1  ' 

1 
1 
1  ■ 

1  I 
1  I 


75 

SO 

274 

274 

274 

20 

100 

100 

100 

90 

90 


2 

1  I 

1 
1 
1 


225 

m 

40 
10 
2S 

s 

10  ■ 
25  ' 

151 


15 

107 


1' 

1    . 
1    . 

1  I 
1  I 


IM) 
14 
112 


1J2 
12 


56 


50  ' 
30  ■ 


Free-hand  drawini 
Mechanical  drawl 


ing. 


10 
50 
20 
22 
5«X) 

3'.i) 


M . 


75 

7,1 

90 

77 

1H« 

179 

6.5 

80 

22 

1 

12 

8 

5 

2 

5 

15 

436 

98 
64 
18 
120 
12 
20 
1 


20 


80  ' 

80 
80  , 

H) 
2Wi 


6 

198 


16 
16  < 
16  I 

16  ' 
16 
16  I 
i:^6 
45 
20 
10 
W) 
20  , 
50 
20 

1,025  ! 

NiO   ' 
8i5 


5 

H 

109 

30 

274 

271 

274 

20 

100 

1(»0 

100 

90 

90 

75 

75 

77 

90 

367 
145 
23 
20 

4 
SO 
7 
5 
16 

436 
98 
04 
18 

120 
12 

245 
81 
40 
10 
23 
8 
10 
25 
15 
20 
15 

115 

80 

N) 

80 

60 

80 

3^6 

14 

112 

112 

VM 

122 

12 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

192 

45 

20 

10 

130 

60 

50 

20 

10 

100 

20 

32 

1.5H5 

1,  ia5 

1.136 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught  inl90S-4 — Con. 


Name  of  institution. 


Maniml  Training  High  8chooI,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.— Continued. 


Pratt  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Young  Women's   Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Foltfl  Mission  Institute . 


Highland  Falls  High  School,  High- 
land Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ethical  Culture    School,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Hebrew    Technical    Institute,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory... 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

Fresco  painting 

House  and  sign  painting 

Work  In  chemical  laboratory  . . . 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Applied  electricity 

Hand  weaving 

Designing  of  fabrics 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaldng 

Millinery 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Hand  weaving 

Basketry 

Bent  iron 

In  industrial  training 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Architectural  drawing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 


362  ;  1,045 


130 
130 
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Table  12. — Statistics  ofmantudand  industrial  training — Branches  taught  in  190S~4 — C^on. 


Name  of  institution. 


Hebrew    Technical    Institnte,   New 

York.  N.  Y.— Continued. 
Manhattan  Trade  School   for  Girls, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 
Bchool,  NewYorkTN.  Y. 


School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Trade  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Public  Evening  School  No.  18,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


St.  George's  Erening  Trade  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Harlem  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


8.  T.  Taylor  Dressmaking  School,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Wilson    Industrial  School  for  GirU, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Industrial   School  of   the  Lynhurst 
Club,  Tarrjtown,  N.  Y. 


Webb's  Academy.   Homo   for    Ship- 
builders, University  Heights,  N.  Y; 

Skyland   Institute.  Blooming  Rock, 


Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School, 
Concord,  N.  C. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Work  in  physical  laboratory . 

Applied  electricity 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Machine  operating 

Pasting  trskde 

In  industrial  training 

Millinerv 

Dressmaking 

Cutting  and  fitting 

In  industrial  training 

Wall-paper  design 

8ilkdeB& 

Book-cover  design 

Illustrating 

Stained  glMS 

Free-hand  drawing 

In  industrial  training 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

Fresco  painting 

House  and  sign  painting 

Electrical  work 

Plastering 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing . 


Paper  cutting  and  folding. 
Sloyd,  or  knue 


fe  work 
Printing 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . . 

Art  needlework 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 


....do 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Kitchen  and  garden 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Cardboard  work 

Sloyd,  saw  work 

Toy  manufacture 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Mold-loft  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 


§5 


Number  of  pupils. 


-3 


133  '. 

65  !. 


9*23 

28  I 

14  I 

18 

18 

49 

47 
318 

26 

68 
109 

14 


200  . 

20  I. 

32  |. 
72  . 
72  . 

15  . 
35  . 
26  . 


103 
50 
M 
64 
52 
50  ' 
37  , 
48 
48 
48 
34 
34  , 


lt?0 

120 

120 

7 

27 

20 

23 

22 

24 

650 

150 

150 

250 

866 

8 

12 

10 

27 

5 

299 


135 
45 
46 
45 

135 


700 
15 
8  I 
2C0 
InO 
100 
975 

124 


40 


74 
74 
74  i 
42 
62 
62 
10 
10  • 


133 

55 

120 

120 

120 

7 

27 

20 

23 

22 

24 

650 

150 

150 

260 

366 

8 

12 

10 

27 

6 

299 

923 

78 

28 

14 

18 

18 

49 

47 

318 

26 

58 

109 

14 

135 

45 

46 

45 

136 

200 

20 

32 

72 

72 

15 

35 

26 

700 

15 

8 

200 

150 

100 

976 


24 
40 
103 
50 
64 
61 
52 
60 
37 
48 
48 
48 
108 
108 
74 
42 
62 
62 
10 
10 
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Table  12. — StaiiBiUt  of  manual  atid  indugtrial  trmning^ Branches  tmigki  in  190$-4 — Con. 


Name  of  institution. 


of  instmction. 


Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School, 
Concord,  N.  C— Continued. 


Dorland  Institute,  Hot  Sprlnga,  N.  C. 


Academical  and  Industrial  Institute. 
Wilke«l)oro,N.C. 


Manual  Training  School,  Ellendale, 
N.Dak. 


Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,;Cinciimati, 
Ohio. 


Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


I  Art  needlework 

Sewing: 

DreaHmakJns 

Cooluni^ 

Laundcrt^ 

In  induatrial  irainicg 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  gard^i  work 

In  industrial  tJ«iniBg 

Free-hand  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dreaamaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  mod^n^ * 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory  . . . 

Hand  weaving 

Mechanical  engineering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 

Applied  electricity 

Mechanical  engineertag 

Scenic  art 

Trade  design 

China  painting 

Steam  engineering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Carpentry  

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory  ... 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Sewing 

DreflHmaking 

Cooking 

Pattern  making 


'o  «•      Number  of  pupils. 

^5  i   a       S 


1 1 

2  1 


24 


14 

812 
300 
582 
63 
63 
91 
18 


118 
118 
118 
85 
36 
42 
33 
33 
47 

62 
90 
6 
49 
30 


15 


186 
62 


35 


38 
126 


54 
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Table  12. — Stailsiics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Brancluntaughiin  190,1-4 — Con. 


Name  of  institntlan. 


Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio— Con- 
tinued. 
Arery  College,  Allegheny,  Pa 


C  M.  Schwab  Manual  Training  School, 
Homestead,  Pa. 


Central  Ifannal  Trminiair  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Friends'  Select  School,  PhJladelpbia, 
Pa. 


Franklin  Institnte  for  t)te  Promotion 
of  Mechanic  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Glrard  Colle^  for  Orphans,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


McDowell  Dretmna king  and  Millinery 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nortbcafit  Manual  Training  School. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Branches  ol  instniction. 


-£ 


I  -2  2 


Forging ' 

Macblne-flhop  work ' 

In  industrial  training ' . 

Art  needlework j 

Sewing I 

Dressmaking , 

Millinery ' 

Cooking [ 

Laundering i 

In  induAtrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  taming 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Pattern  making 

Fbrging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

In  indUKtrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing , 

Mechanical  drawing 

day  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Carpentry 

Pattern  ma  king 

Forging 

Sheet- metal  work 

Molding  (metal) | 

Viae  work ' j 

Marhine-iihop  work ' 

Work  in  phydcal  laboratory I 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

Applied  electricity I 

Mechanical  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

Natural  science 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meetianical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

\ye  work 

In  indunrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Architectural  drawing 

Machine  de**ign 

Naval  architecture 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpen  try ^ 

Pattern  making ' 

Forging 

Molding  (metnl) ' 

Vi^^e  work 

Mafhine-Mhop  work ' 

Plumbing 

Applied  electricity 

In  indu**trial  training 

DrcMsniaking ' 

Millinery ' 

In  lndu*<trial  tmining 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wrxxl  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (mcul) 

Vi'^e  work 

Mschine-'*bop  work 

Work  in  phr«ical  liiTM>r«t<»ry  .. 
Work  in  chcmicsl  laU>ratofy  . 
Applied  electricity 


Numl)er  of  pupils. 


« 
^ 


6 

1 
1 
4 


2.50 
2.T0 
250 


17:> 

12 

24 

24  , 

24 
670 
670 
670 
216 
216 
216 
830 
216 
216 
330 
330 
330  • 
124 
340  ' 
124 
124 
124 
124 
330 

65 

50  ' 

25 

58 


1  I 
1  I 
1  I 
1  1 
1 
1 


8 
321 
19 
hi 
38 
SH) 
,-J02 
575 
315 
57-'> 

575 
575 

575 

575 


250 ; 

250  ' 

3;.s 

98 

69 

82 

315  , 
32.1  1 


15  , 

25 
825  ! 


54 
109 
26 
M 


75    .. 


o   1 

63} 

2  , 

».:>:• 

1  , 

\H) 

vr, 

A^) 

4H) 

4M». 

2^-{ 

4H0 

1  '>'.^ 

1  ( 

159 

441 

•J>1 

2.'j1 

4a2 

98 

09 

32 

575 

575 

2oO 

15 

2.-> 

325 

175 

12 

21 

24 

24 

670 

C70 

670 

216 

216 

216 

330 

216 

216 

330 

:j;io 
3;i0 
121 
:;40 

124 
124 
124 
124 

:to 

119 
159 
51 
112 
7 


275  ] 
75  , 


19 

87 

r>8 
.  Hf2 


575 
575 
575 


275 

200 

75 

f>J9 
6i9 

«i;w 

480 
197 
4m) 

■\H) 

480 
159 
159 

159 

r.9 
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Table  12. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught  in  1903-4 — Con. 


Name  of  institiition. 


Branches  of  infftmction. 


Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Wo- 
men, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburg  School  of  Design  for  Wo- 
men, Pittuburg,  Pa. 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechani- 
cal Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 


Providence  Technical  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Sloyd     Department,    Tyler   School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Miss  Sayer'8  School,  Newport,  R.  I 

Townsend  Industrial  School,    New- 
port, R.  I. 


In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Claymodeling 

Designing  of  fabrics 

In  induHtrial  training 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carving 

Carpentry 

Fresco  painting 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

Hand  weaving 

Power  weaving 

Dyeing 

Carding  and  spinning 

Designing  of  fabrics 

Pottery 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Bricklayi  ng 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Steam  fi tting 

Applied  electricity 

In  indastrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-Hhop  work 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratory 

Api^lied  electricity 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering 

Steam  engineering 

Photographic  science 

Pottery  and  tile  work 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd 

Car\'ing 

Basket  weaving 

Chair  caning 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Dre^making 

Cook  ing 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work , 


55- 


11 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
1 


Number  of  pupils. 


« 
S 


683 

404 

76 

45 

9 

9 

27 

85 

65 

65 

86 

GO 

60 

1 


256 

256 

56 

62 

56 


60 
27 
27 
281 
281 
281 
U8 
46 
60 


180 
48 

180 
86 
48 
48 
36 

248 
80 


36 


48 

200 

200 

200 

8 

20 

20 

5 

5 

6 

516 

40 


140 

140 

50 

90 

50 

346 

346 

72 

84 

42 

42 

8 


86 


130 

131 

74 

90 


17 
17 
17 
550 
12 


An 

40 



533 

0 

96 

615 

27 

7 

8 

7 

6 

140 

140 

50 

90 

50 

1,029 

750 

1<7 

129 

51 

61 

85 

85 

65 

65 

85 

60 

60 

8 

86 

86 

256 

256 

66 

62 

56 

60 

60 

60 

27 

27 

411 

412 

355 

148 

46 

90 

56 

22 

80 

60 

180 

48 

180 

36 

48 

48 

36 

248 

80 

36 

24 

36 

30 

36 

24 

200 

200 

200 

8 

20 

20 

22 

22 

22 

1,066 

62 

45 

471 

40 

533 

96 

515 

27 

7 

8 

7 

6 
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Table  12. — SlaiiMics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught  in  1903-4 — Con* 


Name  of  institution. 


Townsend  Industrial  School,  New- 
port, R.  I.— Continued. 

Southern  Training  School.  GrayBTille, 
Tenn. 


Allan     Manual     Training     School. 
Austin.  Tex. 


Divine  Providence  Industrial  School, 
CastorvUle,  Tex. 


Girls'  Industrial  Ck>llege  of  Denton, 

Texas. 
St.  Andrew's  School,  Richmond.  Va . . 


Virginia  Mechanics  Institute.  Rich- 
mond. Va. 


Menomonie  Public  Schools  and  Stout 
Manual  Training.  Menomonie.  Wis. 


St.  Rose's  Orphan  Asylum.Mil  waokee. 
Wis. 


Marathon  Countr,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Wausau,  Wis. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Machine-shop  work 

Steam  fitting 

In  industrial  training 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  work 

In  industrial  training 
Mechanical  drawing 
Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vice  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Raffia  weaving 

Indian  bcadwork 
In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 


....do 

Free-hand  drawing 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaldnf 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing . 
Mechanical  drawing 
Applied  electricity .. 
In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechanical  drawing 
Paper  cutting  and  folding 
Sloyd.  or  knile  work 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 
Molding  (metal) 
Machine-shop  work 
Designing  of  fabrics 
In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 
Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 

Wood  turning 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinary 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

FoiginR 

Vise  work 

Work  in  phjndvil  laboratory 
Work  in  chemical  laboratory 
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Tablk  13. — SLaiiatici  ofmamuU  and  indtuiricU  inMURg  in  Indian  ttchoois,  lOOS-4^ 


Nftme  of  instituUoo. 


Kavaho  Trainlog  School,  Fort  Defi- 
ance, Arix. 


Moqili  Training  School,  Keanu  Can- 
yon, Arix. 

Fort  Mohave  Indian  School,  Mohave 
City,  Ariz. 


Phoenix   Indian   Industrial  School, 
^     Phoenix,  Adz. 


United     States     Indian     IndoBtrial 
School,  Sun  Carlos,  Ariz. 


Port  Yuma  Training  School,  Yuma, 
Ariz. 


In  indintria]  tnining . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laondering 

Farm  or  garden  work  . 

Carpejjtry 

Forging 

Steam  fitting 

Hand  wearing 

Carding  and  apinning . 

Shoemaking 

In  iudutttrial  training . 


....do 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clajr  mA)deUng 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering  . 


Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Macbine<«hop  work 

Steam  fitting 

Plnmtnng 

Honse  and  Bign  patntiBg. 

In  industrial  tnulning 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  cff  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

ArtneedlewOTk 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

lAundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

Fresco  painting 

House  and  sign  painting  . 

Hand  weaving 

Carding  and  s^vinning 

Mechanical  engineering. . 
Wagon  making 


Hhoemaking. . 

Harness  making 

Blacksmithing 

Tailoring 

Cement  working 

In  industrial  training 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

C-arpentry 

Shoemaking 

In  Industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sloyd,  of  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Car\'ing 

Art  needlework 


2  I 


131 
131 

82 


12 

131 

Yl 

40 

4 

6 

6 

4 

6 

12 

430 

79 

18 

23 

18 


4 
119 

6 
16 
23 
14 

2 
14 
16 

2 
16 
16 


....... 

39 

12 

20 

28 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

6 

117 

si 

296 


32 

32 

28 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 
6 
206 

216 
216 


85 
85 
85 
» 
87 
\U 
12 


6 
4 

6 
12 
726 
79 
18 
23 
18 
20 
90 
70 
70 
38 
119 

6 
16 
23 
14 

2 
14 
16 

2 
16 
16 

3 

1 
16 

8 

7 
10 
14 


112 


30 
7 


2 
2 
140 
70 
35 
35 
12 
3 
8 
8 
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Table  13. — Staiigtits  of  matmal  and  hidattrial  training  in  Indian  schooU,  190S-4 — Con. 


Name  of  iiLstitntloo. 


"o  K      Number  of  pupils. 


Fort  Yuma  Traioin^  School,  Yuma, 
Ariz.— Continued. 


Indian  InduAtrlal  School,  GreenTflle, 
Cal. 


Hoopa  Va]  lev  Indian  Tminlng  School, 
Hoopa,  Cal- 


Sherman  Institute,  Rirenide,  Cal. 


Fort   Lewis  Indian   School,    Breen, 
Colo. 


Fort  Lapwai  Indian  School,  Lapwai, 
Idaho. 


Murmw     Indian     Orphans'    Home, 
AU>ka,  Ind.  T. 


Branches  of  instniction. 


Sewing....^ 

Dreflsmakin^ 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Houre  and  sign  paintiBg . . . 

Hand  weaving 

Shoemaking 

In  industrial  trainiog 

Free-band  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  foidiiig  . 

Clay  modeling 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dreannaking 

Laondering 

Garden  work 

Carpentry 

Freaco  painting 

Hou.««  painting 

Bead  work 

ShoeTnafc*"g 

Shingle  sawing 

In  industrial  training 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering  

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

House  and  }dgn  palniing... 
Shoe  and  barutidis  making  . . 

In  industrial  trainiitg 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . 

Wood  turning 

Carving  ..*. 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Prevymaking 

Millinery 

Cooking  

Laumlering 

BrioklHyiug 

Farm  or  gardt:n  work 

Carpentry , 

Forging 

Stt-am  fitting , 

Plumbing 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Drevouaking 

Lrtun<iering 

Farm  i>r  ganien  work 

Ma*-  hine-Miop  work 

<toHm  fitting 

Plumbing 

In  iuduHTrial  training 

Art  neiKllework 

Seuing 

Drevvmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Car|H'ntry 

In  indu.strial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  f4>ldlng. 

S.'wing 

Printing , 

Basket  weaving 

Bead  work , 


II 


2 
3 
12 

4 
A 
lU 
4 
38 
3« 
11 
11 


27 
6 

6 


4 
3 

i;>  , 

15 


30 
20 
20 
2') 

2."»<) 
18 
4.^ 
12 
12 


a 


15  ' 
15  . 


10 


49   ; 

49 
22 
22  I 
27 
38 
6 
38 
43  ' 


66 
1^ 
15 

66 
66 
66 
66 
66 


250 
250 


60 


50 
2"o 

ll«0 
25 
4(» 

210 


12  . 

■iO  . 

21  . 

' 

12  . 

12  . 

92 

40 

20 

' 

20 

10  , 

20 

37  . 

~ 

7  ". 

47  1 

4S 

12 

25 

10 

4J 

40 

30  . 

15  . 

40  . 

48 

»»  ' 

35 

10  , 

10 

1^  ; 

3  ;. 

1 

15  L 

i 

20 

5 
17 

IS 
12 
4 
4 
20 
4 
87 
h7 
03 

•:<\ 

27 

o8 

6 

as 

XI 

27 

6 

6 

27 

4 

3 

146 

:w 

•M) 
U\ 

&; 

».6 
(xi 
(W> 

80 

:jo 

20 
•20 
•20 

fiOO 

500 
18 

106 
12 
12 
40 

2.-10 

100 
25 
fO 

'2tO 
12 

2:10 
40 
24 
12 
12 

132 
20 
20 
30 
37 
7 
7 
7 
96 
12 
25 
10 
40 
40 
30 
15 
KS 
65 
20 
12 
8 


16 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  manwU  and  industrial  training  in  Indian  schoolsy  190S-4. — Con- 


Name  of  iostitutioD. 


Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans  . 


Indian  Indostrial  School,   Honnt 
Pleasant,  Mich. 


Indian  Training  School,  Pipestone, 
Minn. 


Indian  School,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont. 


Poplar  River  Training  School,  Poplar, 

Mont. 
Genoa  Indian  School,  Genoa,  Nebr. . . 


In  industrial  training. 
Free-band  drawing . . . 
Mechanical  drawing . 


Paper  cutting  and  folding. 
Sloyd.  or  knife  i 


work 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Carpentry 


Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

Fresco  painting 

House  and  sign  painting . 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd.  or  knife  work 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Forginff 

Steam  fitting . 


Applied  electricity 

In  Industrial  training 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  painting. 
In  industrial  training 


do 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work  . . 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing 

Carpentry 


Forging  . 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  painting. 

Harness  making 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

Dairying 


o  g   Number  of  pupils. 

.2 


450  . 
450  I 
100 
100 

100  I 


a 

ft* 


150 
20 
12 
80 

100 
20 
20 
12 
12 

140 

165 
50 
25 

lao 


95 
180 
25 
20 
10 
80 


35 
10 
10 
10 
8 
2 
91 

206 
102 


55 
2 
9 
4 

11 

11 
4 

15 
4 

28 
156 


300 
20O 


20 


30  ' 
300  , 

200  ! 

15 
800  I 
300 


140  ! 
165  i 


25 


130 
130 
100 
80 


I 


79  1 
79  j 
79 
40 
79 


87 
140 
25 
20 


80 
35 
65 
37 
50 


132 


90 
22 
113 
100 


750 
660 

lOO 

120 

100 

30 

30O 

200 

15 

300 

30O 

150 

20 

12 

SO 

100 

20 

20 

12 

12 

2H0 

310 

60 

50 

130 

130 

130 

100 

80 

83 

10 

1 

2 

2 

142 

79 

79 

40 

79 

63 

182 

320 

50 

40 

10 

160 

35 

56 

37 

50 

69 

35 

10 

10 

10 

8 

2 

190 


102 
90 
22 
118 
100 
55 

a 

9 

4 
11 
11 

4 
15 

4 
23 
156 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training  in  Indian  schoob^  1003-4 — Con, 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


•g  je   ,    Number  of  pupils. 

u^     r~' 

J=  c   '      *  ©  o 


Omaha    Training     School,    Omaha 
Agency,  Nebr. 


San  tee  Training  School,  Santee.  Nebr. 


Santee  Normal  Training  School,  San- 
tec,  Nebr. 


United  States  Indian  Schocd,  Gaison 
City,  Nev. 


Indian  School,  Albuquerque, N.  Hex. 


Indian  Industrial  School,  Santa  Fe, 

N.  M ex. 
Browning    Boarding    School,    Elbo- 

woods,  N.  Dak. 


Mission  Home  School,  Fort  Berthold, 
N.  Dak. 


ED  1904— VOL  2 


In  industrial  training 

!  Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

I  Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  and  garden  work  ... 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sloyd,  or  knOe  work 

Wood  turning 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

PrinUng 

Carpentrj- 


I 


50 


60 
60 
60 


Forging 

Work  in  physical  laboratory 

Work  in  chemical  laboratorj'  ... 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

(^ooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Mechnnfcal  engineering 

General  housework 

Baking 

BlaekMmithing 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

In  ind»i>trial  training 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Art  neiHilework 

Sewing 

D^es^*making 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  |»aintiug 

Hand  weaving 

In  industrial  trainlni? 

Paper  cnttinif  and  folding 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawiPK 

Me<*iianieal  drawing 

Clay  ra^Kleliuir 

PafH?r  etJttiiiif  and  foMini; 

Art  n(MKilework 

S^'wluK 

Dressmaking 

Cooking  

laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Steam  engineering 

Plumbing 

In  industrial  training 

I  Sewing 

I  (\M)king 

I  laundering 

i  Farm  or  garden  work 


28 
43 


13 
32 
32 


12 
41 
24 
82  ' 
9 
17 
17 
90  ' 


40 
2 

20 
5 


4 

12 
20 
1ft 
13S 
50 
60 


i:> 

8 
20 

8 


40 
40 
20 
10 
10 


40 
40 

3 

6 


45 

40 
40 
40 


69 
42 
8  • 
26  ' 
40  ■ 
45 
29 
29 
22  , 


5t 
25  1 
20 
31 
18 


15 

15 

70 

70 

70  , 

70 


70 


40 
40 
80 
J^O 
80 
20 
20 


112 


45 
4,'> 
22 
12 
12 

40 

30 
40 
20 


14  . 

14 

14 

7 


9» 
49 
49 
49 
69 
119 
119 
42 

8 
54 
83 
106 
68 
6S 
86 
3« 
32 

6 
25 
29 
43 
69 
24 
32 

9 
32 
32 
ICO 
70 
79 
70 
40 

2 
29 

5 
79 

4 

12 
20 
15 
201 
M> 
99 
80 
80 
80 
20 
20 

i:. 

8 
20 
8 
2 
2 
1 
331 
55 
85 
85 
42 
22 
22 

40 

SO 
80 
69 

S 

20 
14 
14 

7 
6 
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Table  13, — StaiisUcB  of  manual  and  industrial  training  in  Indian  sekooUy  190S-4 — CVmu 


Name  of  institution. 


Indian  Industrial  School,  FortTotten. 
N.  Dak. 


Eastern  Cherokee  School,  Cherokee, 
N.C. 


Chilocco   Affricaltnral    School,   Chi- 
locco,  Okla. 


Seger  Indian  Training  School,  Colony, 
Okla. 


Arapaho  Training  School,  Darlington, 


Cheyenne  Training  School,  Darling- 
ton, Okla. 


Red  Moon  Boarding  School,  Hammon, 
Okla. 


Osage   Boarding  School.  Pawhuska, 
Okla. 


Salem  Indian  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


ill 


In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Coolcing 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Steam  fitting 

Electrical  engineering 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

In  industrial  training 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work , 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work 

House  and  sign  painting. . 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpen  try 

Plumbing , 

House  and  sign  painting . . 
Mechanical  engineering . . 

Baking 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing , 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work , 

In  industrial  training 

Clay  modeling 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Art  needlework , 

Sewing 

Dressmaking , 

Cooking 

Laundering , 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry , 

In  industrial  training , 

Free-hand  drawing 


Number  of  pupils. 


10 


a 


60 

20 

30 

1 

40 

75  1. 

15  !. 

12  1. 

12  '. 

80 


80 

10 

20 

400 


300 
15 
20 
5 

20 
12 
67 


269 


90 

81 

30 

30 

80 

81  1 

50 

65 

65 


325 
25 
50 
150 
100 
25 


62 
52 
62 


53  , 

16 

16 

16 

36 

24 

33 

63  I 


25 
53 
26 
29 

27 
63 


211 
179 
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2» 

50 
20 
30 
40 
75 
15 
12 
12 

179 

161 
30 
30 
80 
81 
50 
t* 
65 
80 
10 
20 

725 
25 
50 

!=» 

100 
•25 

300 
15 
20 
5 
20 
12 

109 
52 
52 
67 
1 

110 
32 
32 
32 
36 
24 
33 

110 
10 
20 
10 
10 
25 

136 
62 
39 
64 

ao 

36 
48 

122 
8 
42 
21 
21 
21 
21 

138 
42 
18 
25 
53 
26 
29 
27 

138 
9 

610 

448 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  manual  cmd  industrial  training  in  Indian  schools,  1903-4 — Con. 


Nftme  of  institatioD. 


Number  of  papils. 


Salem     Indian    School,    Chemaw*, 
Oreg.— Continoed. 


Indian  Industrial  School,  CarUsle,  Pa. 


Indian  Industrial  School.  Chamber- 
lain, S.  Dak. 


Ring  Inftitn^e.  Flandrean.  8.  Dak 

Oahe  Industrial  School, Oahe, S.  Dak. 


Oglala   Boarding  School,  Pineridge, 

S.  Dak. 
Ouray   Boarding    Schot)!,    Randlett, 

Utah. 


Indian  Boarding  School,  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau, Wis. 


Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Wocd  turning 

Sewing 

Dreannaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  gard^i  work 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  painting 
Electrical  engineering 

Baking 

Barbering 

TaikMiiig 

Harness  making 

Wagon  malting 

Stationary  engineering 
In  indufitrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing  . 
Mechani<>al  drawing 
Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  painting 
Carriage  painting 

Tailoring 

Harness  making.. 

Shoemaking 

In  industrial  training.. 
Free-hand  drawing  .. 

Sewing 

Dre-««making 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  painting 
Mechanical  engineering 
In  industrial  training 

do 

Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cuttin|f  and  folding 
Sloyd.  or  knife  work 

Carving 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 
In  industrial  training 


do 

Sewing 

(>><)king 

Laundering  

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Clay  mi>deling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 
Sewing 


2* 

10  1 



8  ' 

2 

107 

97 

23 

32 

20 

20 



20 

15 

87 

78 

16 

11 

16 

11 

42 

56 
20 
20 
20 
15 
165 
27 
27 
42 
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Table  13. — Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training  in  Indian  schools^  1903-4 — Con. 


I 


Name  of  iniititution. 


Indian  Boarding  School,  Lac  da  Flam- 
b^in,  Wia.— Continued. 


Oneida  Indian  School,  Oneida,  Wis. . . 


Tomah  Industrial  School,  Tomah,  Wis. 


Indian  Indostrial  School,  Wittenberg, 
Wis. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work , 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Mecnanical  engineering. . . 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.. 

Wood  turning 

Art  needlework 

Sewing , 

Dressmaking 

Cooking '. 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

Steam  fitting 

Plumbing 

House  and  sign  painting . . 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Art  needlework 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Cooking  and  baking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 


1  °E 


Number  of  pupils. 


I 


21 

21 

21 

21 

60 

GO 

20 

20 

12 

12 

15 

15 

60 

80 

140 

60 

90 

140 

26 

90 

56 

10 

90 

40 

4 

^4 

75 

% 

60 

SO 

30 

SO 

45 

45 

4 

4 

99 

87 

186 

35 

26 

61 

6 

14 

20 

26 

28 

54 

8 

3 

24 

24 

98 

96 

. 

20 

20 

20 

68 

88 

24 

48 

72 

127 

113 

240 

82 

32 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

56 

51 

107 

33 

24 

57 

36 

80 

66 

24 

24 

50 

50 

26 

26 

28 

28 

30 

80 

62 

62 

13 

13 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 


Reports  to  this  Bureau  from  4,602  different  institutions  show  that  for  the  scholastic 
year  1903-4  there  were  enrolled  250,231  students  in  business  or  commercial  studies. 
This  waH  an  increase  of  6,710  over  the  preceding  year.  The  regular  business  schools 
had  an  enrollment  of  138,363,  the  public  high  schools  had  85,313  in  business  studies, 
the  private  high  schools  and  academies  had  13,479,  the  normal  schools  3,255,  and  the 
universities  9,821  students  in  commercial  branches. 

The  following  summary'  shows  the  fluctuations  in  enrollment  of  business  students 
each  year  since  1890: 

Students  pursuing  commercial  studies. 


Scholastic  year. 


In  institutions  not  distinctly  bojuneas  schools. 


1889-90 • 

18W>-91 : I 

1891-92 

1892-93 ' 

1895-94 ,        7,300  .        7,771  '  4,466  ,      15,220 

1894-96 1        4,677  I        6,293  '  8,819        25,539 

1895-96 5,678  6,375  9,889        30,330 

1896-97 6.056  |        6,297  11,574         83,075 

1897-98 5,869  1        6.7211  9,740         31,633 

1898-99 6,463  !        6,126  '  10,609  '      38,134 

1899-1900 7,953  6,657  '  15,649  '      68.890 

1900-1901 8,610  7,099  16,'281  ;      84,412 

1901-2 ■        9,207  1,065  ■  16,384  '      76,794 

1902-3 1        8.179  2,701  15,455        79,207 

1903-4 9,821  3,255  13,479         85,313 


Total. 


I 

~  In  commer- 
cial and 
businesB 
schools. 


I 


24.994 
38,664 
27,254 
30,892 
34,757 
44.228 
51,272 
56,002 
5*2,963 
61.832 
99,149 
116,402 
103,450 
105.  M2 
111,868 


78,920 
81,898 
77,856 
99, 6M 
115,748 
96,135 
80,662 
77,746 
70,960 
70,186 
91,549 
110,031 
137,247 
137.979 
138,363 


Ajggregata 

of  students 

incoromer* 

cial 

studies. 


10S,914 
118,463 
105,110 
iao.546 
150,505 
140,963 
131,984 
133,748 
123, 9U 
131,518 
190.696 
226,433 
240,697 
243,621 
250,231 


The  commercial  and  business  Fohools  had  an  increase  of  only  384  in  enrollment 
over  1902-3,  the  public  high  schools  had  an  increase  of  H,106,  the  private  high  schools 
a  decrease  of  1,976,  the.  normal  schools  an  increase  of  554,  and  the  universities  and 
colleges  an  increatJe  of  1,642  students  in  business  or  commercial  studies. 

The  distribution  of  business  students  by  sex  among  the  five  different  classes  of 
institutions  giving  !)usiness  instruction  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  for  the 
past  two  years: 


Cla^^Mj^  of  institutions. 


Num-  ! 
1  ber  of  ;  Male. 


Universities  and  colleges 

Public  and  private  normal  schools. . 
Private  hiifh  schools  and  academies. 

Public  hijrh  schools 

Commercial  and  business  schools. . . 


170 

50 

97H 

3,673 

516 


6,168 
1,434 
9.4«i'2 

36,;ri) 

79, 175 


Fe- 
male. 


2,011 
1,267 
5,993 
42.S87 
5K.N>4 


1903-4. 


Num- 
Total.     ber  of 

sc'hoolK 


8,179 
2,701 
15.4V>  ' 
79,207 
187.979 


166 

52 

693 

3,192 

499 


Male. 


7,066 
1,693 

8,228 
39,464 


Fe- 
male. 


2,765 
1,562 
6,251 
45.849 

57,767 


Total 5,387    132,559  110.962   2i:i,521       4,602    137,037    113,194 

I 


TotaL 


9,821 
3,256 
13.479 
85,313 
138.363 


250,231 
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Table  1  shows  the  number  of  institutions  in  each  8tate  in  which  commercial 
studies  were  taught  in  1903-4.  Tables  2  and  3  show  the  distributionof  such  students 
among  universities  and  colleges,  normal  schools,  public  and  private  high  schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  499  regular  business  schools  reporting  to  this  office  in  1904  are 
summarized  in  Tables  4,  5,  and  6,  while  information  concerning  each  school  is  given 
in  Table  11. 

Tables  7  and  8  show  the  number  of  public  high  schools  in  each  State  offering  busi- 
ness courses  and  the  number  reporting  enrollment  of  students  in  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  commercial  law,  and  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  these 
branches.     Tables  9  and  10  give  similar  statistics  for  private  high  schools. 

Tablb  1. — Number  of  institutions  of  all  grades  in  which  commercial  and  business  studies 
were  taugJUy  and  number  of  students  in  such  studies  in  1903-4, 


State  or  Territory. 


Schools. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Di virion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Divi&ion.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

Went  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washi  ngton 

Oregon 

California 


4,602 


Students. 


Male. 


Female.  1    Total. 


137,037  I    US,  194 


1,397 
315 

389 

2,172  1 

3-29  1 


39,645  I 
9,766 
15,572  I 
60,849 
11,205 


37.960 
7,761 
7.852 
49.525 
10,096 


117 

43 

67 
218 

'23 

71 
857 
119 
392 

14 
71 
14 
43 
46 
41 
18 
47 
21 

59 
83 
24  1 
32 
86 
95 
29 
27 
4 

285 
113 
312 
232 
152 

97 
287 
131 

20 

66 
305 
1?2 

16 
11 
41 

9 

6 
16 

8 

12 

44 

60 

116 


1,518 

713 

621 

6,238 

542 

1,891 

12, 720 

4,052  ' 

11,350  j 

799 : 

2,307 
1,004  ' 
1,147 
1,248 

812  1 
253 
1,633  I 
563  I 

1,467  ! 

2,603 
646 
870 

3,469 

5,092 

896 

497 

33 


7,940 
6,296 
11,794 
5,208 
4,098 
3,538 
5,777  . 
6,478 
562 
944 
5,107 
4,107 

796 

137 

1,276 

82 

104 

781 

64 

233 

1,902 

1,331 

4,600 


1,669 

585 
6,928 
638 
2,260 
11.385 
3,708 
10,288 

609 

1,876 

1,240 

834 

1,184 

495 

284 

876 


1,151 
2,159 
279 
167 
468 
2,161 
671 
781 
25 

6.748 
4,666 
9,182 
4,857 
2,969 
2,409 
4,786 
4,014 
282 
815 
4,936 
3,861 

728 

167 

1,246 

68 

115 

336 

107 

247 

1,605 

1,099 

4,393 


250.231 


77,606 
17,527 
23,424 
110,.  374 
21,301 


3,187 
1,312 
1,206 

13,166 
1,080 
4,151 

24,106 
7.760 

21.638 

1.408 
4.183 
A  244 
1.981 
2.432 
1,307 

537 
2.509 

926 

2.618 
4,762 
926 
1,037 
3.937 
7,243 
1,566 
1,278 
68 

14,688 

9,962 

20,976 

10,065 

7,067 

6,947 

10.663 

10,492 

844 

1,759 

10.043 

7,968 

1,524 

294 

2,521 

145 

219 

1,U7 

171 

480 

3,607 

2.480 

8,893 
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Table  2. — Stud^tiU  in  commercial  and  bu^in  !<s  cnnrus  in  universities  and  colleger  and 
public  and  private  normal  schools  in  1903-4- 


State  or  Territory. 


Universities  and  colleges. 


Students. 


Instilu- ' 
tions.   j 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


United  States  . 


166       7,056       2,765       9.821 


Poblic  and  private  normal 
schools. 


Students. 


Institu- 
tions. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


I  Total. 


52       1,693  .    l.fidl         3,255 


North  Atlantic  Divi.'don  , 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  ., 
North  Central  Divi.sion  .. 
WcHtern  DivL«ion 


16 
21 
25  t 

81  ; 
23  ' 


Ml  I 
Ml  I 

1,268 

S.hXl 
?25  i 


56 
2S3  I 

577  I 

1,613  I 

936  I 


697 

924 

l.Hto 

5.394 

1,061 


8 
10 
12 
19  , 

3  < 


144 
50 
183 

l,2i^ 
23 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneclitiit 

New  York 

New  Jerst-y 

Pennaylvanirt 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mftfjland 

Di'^trict  of  Columbia . 

Virjfinia 

West  Vlrgiiiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GeoiT^ 

Flt>rida 

South  Central  Di\i*don: 

Kentucky 

Tcnne*»co 

AlnbHma 

Mississippi 

Louu'iana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  TcrriK^ry 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wis<'onsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kan>as 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wy<»m!nK 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Uuib 

Nevada  

I(l;ih«» 

Washingti'ii 

Onuon 

California 


I 


II 

2  I 
8  I 


5 
125'. 
62    . 
334  I 


4 

48*1 


9 
125 
62 
382  . 


77 
67* 


19 

I 


■I 


35 


S76 
210 

37 

37  . 

35 


1 

16 

26 

1 

24 

24 

2 

59 

21 

2 

20 

22 

1 

22 

15 

1 

113 

33 

1 

16 

26 

79 
107 
269 


42 
48 
80 
42 
37 
146 
42 


147 
266 
183 


65 
*82"' 


3  ! 
4 

68  I 
33  . 
168  ' 


26 
5  ' 
49  ! 


377 

27S 
28 
23 


291 

316 

366 

2,232 

50 


142 
149 


22 


186 


1 

3  , 

18 

1 
11  ' 

29 

3  ; 

84  1 

66 ; 

150 

± 

32  , 

26  i 

58 

1 

40 
5 
84 


758 

488 
(•»5 
60 
36 


3 
2 

1 

i:i8 

234 

19 

36 
97 
11 

174 
331 
30 

2 

1 

189 

18 

82 
7 

271 
25 

1 

1 

18 
6 

7  ' 

8  ' 

25 
13 

. 
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Table  3. — Sludeids  in  commercial  and  btisiness  studies  in  private  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies and  in  public  high  schools  in  190S-4- 


Private 

Schools. 
693 

high  sol 
eml 

lools  an 
es. 

i  acad* 

Public  high  schools. 

State  or  Territory. 

)tudcnts 

Schools. 

Students. 

Male. 
8.228 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 
13,479 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

6,251 

3,192 

39,4W 

45,849 

85,313 

North  Atlantic  Division 

219 
103 
132 
179 
60 

2,767 
1,025 
1,558 
2,155 
7'23 

1,777 
589 
665 

1,543 
677 

4,544 
1,614 
2,223 
3,698 
1,400 

1,012 
147 
174 

1,667 
192 

16,360 
1,722 
1,609 

17,125 
2,648 

18.660 
2,368 
1,662 

19,971 
3,188 

35.000 

South  Atlantic  Division 

4.090 

South  Central  Division 

3,271 

37,096 

5,836 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Divifelon 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

23 
11 
15 
23 
6 
13 
59 
15 
54 

1 
19 

7 
20 

8 
27 

4 
14 

3 

28 

1' 

13 
12 
28 

9 

5 

2 

14 
15 
32 

8 

9 
18 
24 
34 

1 

4 
12 

8 

3 

171 
224 
126 
153 
IM 
168 
757 
118 
906 

8 

255 

70 

204 

105 

281 

3 

75 

24 

809 
177 
60 
262 
165 
890 
134 
43 
18 

161 
65 
5(K4 
ai 
59 
279 
346 
413 

42' 

145 
107 

182 

76 

122 

299 

45 

126 

516 

61 

350 

7i' 

30 
119 
104 

89 

23 
108 

45 

123 
123 
33 
59 
84 
121 
79 
32 
11 

69 

182 

326 

49 

60 

133 

256 

206 

18 

39 

102 

113 

22 

353 
300 
248 
452 
199 
284 

1,273 
179 

l,-266 

8 
326 
100 
823 
209 
370 

26 
183 

69 

432 

300 

93 

321 

249 

511 

213 

75 

29 

230 
247 
830 
83 
109 
412 
602 
619 
18 
81 
247 
220 

22 

87 
26 
88 

177 
16 
43 

257 
87 

281 

11 

1 

13 
29 
5 
10 
22 
10 

20 
38 
10 
13 
16 
46 
13 
16 
2 

218 

76 

235 

198 

117 

55 

229 

64 

14 

63 

271 

137 

9 
9 
26 
6 
3 
5 
7 
6 

29 
33 
60 

682 

203 

295 

4,630 

241 

616 

4,761 

1,510 

3,522 

74 
603 
250 
231 
265 

48 
136 
151 

65 

153 
275 
113 

77 
272 
412 
101 
191 

15 

2,200 

963 

2,967 

2,116 

1,222 

564 

2,121 

1,012 

122 

386 

1,942 

1,610 

131 
Ti 

302 
22 
19 

126 
48 
76 

375 

294 
1,182 

848 

209 

307 

4,979 

333 

810 

4,779 

1.560 

4,b85 

147 
707 
437 
301 
386 

32 
152 
120 

86 

290 
371 

69 

81 
151 
392 

90 
2M 

14 

2,183 

943 

3,621 

2,324 

1,429 

562 

2,545 

900 

142 

474 

2  846 

2,002 

156 
83 

334 
33 
29 

143 
81 
73 

416 

355 
1,486 

1,530 

New  Hampshire 

412 

Vermont 

602 

Massachusetts 

9.609 
574 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

1,826 

New  York 

9.540 
8,070 
8,367 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

221 

Itf  aryland 

1,210 

District  of  Columbia 

687 

Virginia 

582 

West  Virginia 

661 

North  Carolina 

80 

South  Carolina 

287 

Georfia 

271 

Florida 

151 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

443 

Tennessee 

646 

Alabama 

182 

Mississippi 

108 

Louisiana 

423 

Texas 

804 

Arkansas 

191 

Oklahoma 

445 

Indian  Territory 

29 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

4,383 

Indiana 

1,906 

Illinois 

6,588 

Michigan 

4,440 

Wi"^con.vin 

2,661 

Minnesota 

1,126 

Iowa           

4,666 

Mi.«*souri 

1,912 

North  Dakota 

261 

South  Dakota 

860 

Nebraska 

4,788 

Kansas 

3,612 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

287 

WvominET            .            

156 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

5 
1 

1 
8 

2 
35 

1 
884 

30 

U 

83 

32 
35 
13 
467 

636 
65 

A  rizona 

48 

Utah 

Nevada  

269 
129 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California  

3 

4 

6 

29 

32 
66 
30 
173 

31 
37 

78 
384 

63 
103 
108 
557 

149 

791 

649 

2,667 
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Table  4. — Instrudors  and  studerUs  in  commercial  and  bumnefs  schoob  in  the  United  States 

reporting  in  1903-4' 


Ij 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

Student 
Male. 

sin  day  schools. 

state  or  Territory. 

Male.' 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male.  1 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  States 

.'  499 

1 
1,898 

1,124 

3,022 

80,596 

67,767 

138,363 

59,660  \ 

46,807 

105,967 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 

.    142 

589  ' 

371 

910 

19,833 

17,820 

37,158 

12,361  1 

12,211 

24,673 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . 

.      34 

122 

»4 

216 

6,328  1 

4.255 

10,583 

4,746 

8,611  , 

8,257 

South  Central  Division  ... 

.1    46 

216  ! 

98 

314 

10.954  I 

4,765 

15. 719 

7,898  ' 

4,294 

12,192 

North  Central  Division  . . . 

.;  226 

849 

450 

1,299 

36.395 

25,559 

61, 9M 

28,998 

21,186 

60,184 

Western  Division 

.|    61 

172 

111 

283 

7.086 

6. 868 

12,954 

6,657 

6,105 

10,762 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

1 

Maine 

•       7 

12  , 

13 

25 

665  i 

639 

1,304 

h-n 

691 

1,16? 

New  Hampshire 

6 

17  . 

5 

22 

2861 

314 

600 

185 

198 

388 

Vermont 

..      S 

7 

4 

11 

185  1 

162 

337 

134 

116 

249 

Masmchusetta 

.      18 

49 

45 

94 

1,455  1 

1,660 

8,10? 

838 

1.100 

1,938 

Rhode  Island 

1 
.      14 

8 
33 

4 
32 

12 
65 

147  ' 
1,212 

160 
1,320 

807 
2,532 

147  . 
724  1 

160, 
889 

307 

Connecticut 

1,61S 

New  York 

.'    35 

163 

126 

289 

7,000  1 
2,362 

6,025 

13,026 

4,821 

4.364  ' 
1,429 

3.365  . 

9,185 

New  Jersey 

!  \f* 

79 

51 

130 

2,087 
4,973 

4,449 

1,191 

2.620 

Pennsylvania 

■1  ^ 

171 

91 

262 

6,521 

11,494 

3,744 

7,109 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

Delaware 

2 

13 

6 

18 

717 

462 

1.179 

391 

800; 

691 

Maryland 

6 

28 

15 

43 

1,421 

974 

2.395 

657 

691  ' 

1,248 

District  of  ColumbU.. 

3 

10 

25 

85 

655 

735 

1,390 

487 

656 

1.143 

VirglnU 

•,      ^ 

23 

14 

37 

642 

405 

1.047 

682 

385 

967 

West  Virjfinia 

.'      5 

16  1 

9 

25 

798  : 

642 

1,440 

nc 

609 

1.325 

North  Carolina 

.'      3 

e' 

2 
16 

3 
3 
15 

9 
5 
31 

394  1 
106  i 

1,284 

301 

75 

476 

695 

180 

1,760 

372 

80 

1,222 

291 
65 
464 

6C8 

South  Carolina 

136 

Georgia 

1,676 

Florida 

..      3 

8 

5 

13 

-     312  ! 

185 

497 

239  , 

170 

409 

South  Central  Division: 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

.i       5 

17 

8 

25 

733  , 

521 

1,254 

575 

481 

1,056 

Tennessee 

..       8 

32 

22 

54 

1.778  I 

1,379 

3, 157 

1,373 

1,279 

2.652 

Alabama 

2 

4 

3 

7 

257  I 

151 

408 

178 

136 

318 

Mississippi 

4 

26 

1 

27 

476 

46 

622 

476 

46 

,522 

Louisiana 

.       6 

34 

29 

63 

2.866  : 

233 

3,099 

1.100 

192 

1.292 

Texa-** 

.      15 

85 

25 

110 

4,026 

1,550 

6,576 

3,538 

1,346 

4,884 

4 

12 

6 

18 

,        624 

470 

1,0W 

464 

400 

h64 

Oklahoma 

2 

6 

4 

1        10 

194 

416 

609 

194 

415 

609 

Indian  Territory 

Norih  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

.      39 

113 

71 

'      181 

!    4,855 

3,904 

8, 759 

3,582 

2,926; 

6,509 

Indiana 

.      18 

91 

33 

1-24 

3,945 

3,256 

7,-201 

2,899 

2.661 

5,560 

Illinois 

.      31 

143 

73 

216 

7,6-25 

5,039 

12.664 

6.877 

4,075 

9,1^62 

Michigan 

.      23 

'      69 

35 

104 

:    2,936 

2,4*22 

5.35H 

2,302 

1.992  . 

4,294 

Wisc<»nidn 

.      22 

64 

42 

106 

,    2,697 

1,490 

4.1h7 

1,93-1 

1,196 

3,131 

Minnesota 

.      21 

71 

33 

104 

!    2,564 

1,692 

4,2.'.6 

1.979 

1.432 

8,411 

Iowa 

.      17 

63 

50 

113 

,    2,721 

1,754 

4. 475 

2,470 

1.579 

4,049 

Miss^mri 

.'    22 

123 

45 

168 

1    4,422 

2,751 

7,173 

3,693 

2,32M 

6,021 

North  Dakota 

1 
4 

.'    13 

;     4 

1      46 

1 
4 
36 

5 
17 

82 

190 

342 

2,647 

40 

216 

1,  H26 

•230 
4.473 

190 

315 

2. 4.0 

40 
194 

1,09') 

230 

South  Dakota 

509 

Nebraska 

4,145 

Kansas 

.      15 

49 

27 

76 

1,451 

1,169 

2,6-20 

1,306 

1,069 

2,375 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

3 

1      15 

6 

21 

1        649 

524 

1,173 

457 

443 

900 

Wyoming 

Colorado .        

1 

1 

1 

40 

50 

90 

40 

50 

90 

7 

16 

15 

31 

8M 

•854 

1.74H 

690 

677 

1,267 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

..       1 

1 

2 

3 

62 

59 

121 

53 

5.-) 

108 

I'tah 

2 

3 

4 

t 

15h 

77 

2S.> 

104 

63 

167 

Idaho 

3 

5 

6 

1        11 

12i 

143 

26M 

112 

V25 

'237 

Washington 

^ 

32 

11 

'        43 

1, 3.H2 

l.Oii^H 

2.4M> 

1,137 

1,00:^ 

2,140 

Oregon 

6 

26 

12 

38 

900 

5% 

1.4% 

869 

.^tO 

1,419 

California 

..      20 

73 

56 

128 

2,876 

2,467 

5.343 

2,295 

2,139 

4,434 
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Table  5. — Graduates  in  commercial  and  busin^s.^  t^chooU  and  studenU  in  evening  courwa 

reporting  in  1903-4. 


State  or  Territory. 


Student*  in  even- ! 
[  Ing  Rohools  not ' 
I  in  any  day  , 
I     ■chool. 


(iraduatefi  in 
commercial 


GraduAtefi  in 
amanuenKis 


:   AKgxe^te  daily 
j      attendaiice. 


|^«1^*  i^Te.  Total  Male.|^*;;|TotaL  Male/^^,"^  'Total.  Male.' 


United  HUtea 20. n82  U, 43S 32, 120 12, 345   5,67318,018]  7.37O13.776  21,14644,00B14.33CSS,3» 

6>C^  6,1 

060  2.: 
123  9,: 
04.=>   1.! 


North  Atlantic  Division...'  7,351 

South  Atlantic  Division...  1,587 

South  Central  Di  vi-don '  3, 000 

North  Central  Division  ...  7,274 

Western  Division 1,461 


►,04712.39H»  2, 
73^  2.32fi 
51H   3,527   2, 

1,10311,677   5, 
731    2,192   1. 


H31 
904 
247 
272 
091 


!i^.Tot*L 


1,4KH  4,319 

39H  \,W^ 

740  2,9K7 

2,469  7,741 

578  1.669 


1,S63, 

690' 
1.2S6   1,1 
3.147   6,: 

4M    1, 


;.  550 10. 386 
,451  3,327 
;.346  5.5(M 
►,270  20.589 
,629^  4,198 


5, 035  15, 4» 
814    4.1U 

2.348?  7.5?52 
5,3002S,8H» 


_L 


North  Atlantic  DivL*don: 

Maine ' 

New  Hampshire ! 

V  e  rmon  t | 

MasBachusetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut | 

New  York 

New  Jersey ' 

Pennsylvania 1 

South  Atlantic  Division:    ! 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

C.eorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  DivlMion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama.: 

Missiwippi 

IxjuiHiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  (X*ntral  DiviKion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoiti 

Mirhigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiHSouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kauisas 

'  Wentem  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  .Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

WRHhington 

Orejf  on 

California 


144 

48 


18 

73 

40 

529   1 


495 
2,U-,6    1, 
1,1H5 
2,595   1, 

326 

764 

175 

60 

H2 
22 
25 
62 
71 

153 

405 
75 


424 

674  8. 

641  1, 

615  4, 

162 
3K3   1. 

72 

20 

33 

10 

20 

22 

17 

45 
100 

20 


136 
217 

88 
,159 

I 

'9i9 
WO-  1 
829 
210 


I 
488 
147 
247 
80 
115 
32 
45 
84 


198 

505 
95 


l,7fV4 
4.i2 
160 


43    1,807 
240       692    1 
70       230 


85 
35 
21 
121 
37 
264 
16H 
402 
698 

76 
161 
106 
148 

70 
148 

30 


124 

437 

28 

14 

130 

259 

231 

24 


35 
5 

118 

22' 
149 


70^ 
26' 

239{ 
59 

413 


449  1,617 
204  006^^ 
413  l,lllj 


11 
101 
115 
6 
19 
45 
13 
28 
65 

317 
5 
4' 
14 


87 
267| 
22ll 
154 

89, 

188; 

43 
100 
153 

I 

217! 

754 
83| 
18 

144! 


37 
14' 
16 

56' 

10 
123^ 
7r.6'  2. 
253 
588  1, 

4o! 
103i 

177' 
38' 

rt. 


229   1,488' 
63       294 

15j        39j 


32' 

87 


322 
26 
21 
29 

780' 
42 
14 


1,305 
Kh.'> 

1,74^» 
G;io 
771 
584 
259 
714. 
!• 


947  2.252 

667  1,552 

963  2,n2.  1, 

434  1,064 

2K5  1,056 

201  845 

1«h3  422 

43K  1,152 


2«' 
1971 
152 

191 

342  * 


21 
131 


49 

328 
2451 


v82       273' 


762 
(•»55 
017 
389 
345 
350 
853 
775 

46 
871; 
192 

24 

I 

"lu' 


I 


408   1,1701 

407    1,062 

1,4311 

583' 


414 
194; 
156' 
123 
132 
361 
14 
21 
145; 

"I 

16' 


113 

44 

23 
214 

62 
241 

253  3, 
661 
086   1, 

97 
140 
220 
125 

*  "i 
51 

84' 

38 
69, 

122* 
280 

27' 

38| 
456: 

12ll 


150  244 
58  178 
39  134 
270  l.a21 
62  175 . 
r64'  662* 
019  3,663 
914  l.S.'W 
2,875 


94; 

4a^ 

56d| 


7 

243 
897 
163 
164' 
117| 

51 

70' 
106i 

204'  215' 
602  1,272 
63.  105' 
29  461 
67l  1,068 
,206;  1,894, 
163,'  279 
22^      220; 


29S 
2K7 
180 
1,587 
175 
891 
5.087 
933.  2.471 
1.591   4,4«6 


329^ 
1.421 


835 
697 
578. 
864 
635 
180 
55 
450 


210 
375 


12 
792 
30 
16 
1,061 
333 
•0 
14 


501'. 
473' 
485, 
,1361 
31!. 
67 
51 6| 


566 
460  1, 

579  1, 
201 
266 
267 

82 
887 


75   187 


13 
245 

78 

15 

8 

11^ 


4^ 
19 


13 

68[ 


11 
16 


1 
62 


13 
245 

3li 
581 


18  81 

95  340| 

461  77. 

328,  909 


4 
106' 
14M 
661, 


11'  15 
43;  149' 
55 1  203, 
361  1,022 

I       ! 


89i;  1. 
120^  1, 

482 
480 
86OI 
1971 
820  1, 


I 


37| 
662 
168 


457;  8,651 

471  2,873 

699,  4,620 

686  1.463 

7461  1,096 

627  1,717, 

279^  976^ 

207:  2,493 

230 

60  148 

807  1,205, 

241  727 


208 

■i 


51 
2S' 
322 


390 
18'. 
805 


1,079 

41J0 

1,096 

234 

562 

294 

98 

1.295 

3 

15 

114 

106 

190 


107 


1 
22 


46 
100 


33i 

56. 
252 


I 


51 
1031 
116: 
539, 


6  166? 

136  299' 

172  670 

790  2,2061 


21 
35 
64 

370 


645 
1,072 
57S 
41S 
699 
19S 

7» 
500 

66 

227 

2.064 

185 

477 

2,119 

2,227 

3» 

284 


4.630 

2.78$ 

&.n5 

1.687 
1.658 
2,0U 
1.069 
8,788 
2S8 
10 
1.819 


680 

18 

412 


61 
156 


187 

334 

724 

2.576 
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Table  6. — Students  in  certain  courses  of  Mudi/  in  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting 

in  1903-4. 


"^"u^*^  "^^^^      :   English  cour«.         Teleg^pby. 


course.  coars-e.  !    En«»l8h  couree.         Telegrap 

State  or  Territory.        ' ; t . , 

««'''-,nSc>'"*'- M»l«-  D^e..T»«^  ,''"'«-.nr^c.;'r»«»'-  Male.  J^fe.  Tofl 

United  States 47, 874  19, 7S0  67, 6M  24. 535  37, 388  61, 923  16, 407'  10. 393  26. 800  2. 505       429,  2, 934 

North  Atlantic  IMTiaion  ..  11,112,  5,50116,613  6,54611,99018,475  8,471.  3,063  6,634       693  104       797 

South  Atinntic  Division... •  3.960  1,408  5.363  2,4H0  3.390  5,870  1.304    1,171   2,475       '>j:t  19       242 

South  Central  Division  ....  6,aM   1,210  7,244  2,302  2,509   4,811   4,015»  1,330  5,345       299  &4'      863 

North  CentralDi  vision. -.22. 749  9,47132,22011.49816,46927,967  6,859,4,32011.179  1,  lis  19ft  1,314 

Western  Division 4,019  2,196  6,214  1,710  3,090  4,800      758.      599   1,'267      172  46      218 

North  Atlantic  Division:    [  1  i  I  I  t  .  I 

Maine .'      431      2S«      732       121       875      496      122       101       22:^ 


1 

11 

7 
3 

1 
1 

12 
8 

190 
12 

16, 

1 

206 
13 

135 

27 

162 

15 

15 

t 


I 


173 
13 


New  Hampshire 141  9.*      240  80      171       251  15  14  29          4          O         4 

Vermont 123  4:*       168  51        88       139  4  3  7          0          4        10 

MasMichuHetts 7r»2  653   1,405  492  1,001   1, 4n3  315  3tO  705          3          1.  .      4 

Rbodelsland I      r25  64      189  35      108      113 t 

Connecticut. i      899  668  1,467  325      793   1,118  37  45  82        67         18        85 

New  York 3,662  1,459  5,121  2.224   4,304   6,528  467  517  9>v4       533         73i      606 

NewJersey 1,652  748  2,400  781    1,520  2.301  413  333  746        21           0^        21 

Pennsylvania 13,324  1,567  4,891  2,526  1570  6,096  2.09a  1,660  3,75!v        59          8        67 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division:     j  .  • 

PelHware I      428  82       610'  226.      373       599  191  108  299 

Maryland 972  251    1,223  638       699   1,337  72  71  143 

District  of  Columbia . .       351  499      850  492      609  1,161  322-  483  8a> 

VirKinia 476  36       612  149,      334       4S:S  ,  196-  138  3;J4 

WestVirjfinia 485  119      ew  259*      479      738  251  216  4t>7 

North  Carolina 362  171       683  185;      286      471  118.  93  211 

South  Caroana 5540968080       160  342963 

Georgia 613  94       707  322*      309       631  93  28  121 

Florida 218  111       829  129*      161       290  Z?  5  32 

South  Central  Division:                 '  ■           '  I           >  I 

Kentucky  514  252       766  308;      323       626  137  135  272 

Tennetjsee 759  405   1.164  610      595   1,105  947  794  1,741 

Alabama 130  31       161  IW^      125      229  H  1  9 

Misrfsrippi    270  11       2^1  73        40       113  458.  42  500 

Louisiana 1.089  43   1,132  145      176'      321  1.3*VS.  21  l,384i 

Texas 2,643  289  2,982  1,04T       863  1,910  9»4i  210  l,2tti       ISK        35 

Arkansas 510  119       629  69"      24H       317  134.  97  231         11           2 

Oklahoma 119  60      179:  6l|      139      190 

Indian  Territory ' I 

North  Central  Division:  I 

Ohio 2,797  1,652  4,449  2,106   2,7.52i  4,858  90>j  814  1,716       564         48 

Indiana 2.018  l,XH)  3,348  1,.550  2,010  3, 5<iO  1,211,  1,147  2,.^5?<        43          2 

Illinois ■4,6-27  1,.525   6,  l.*i2  2,205  3,381'  6. .584  1,4*22,  .552  1,974 

Michigan 2,176  80^2,982,  460«  1,371 '  1.831  556.  185       741 

Wisconsin 1,513  583   2.096  756-       9fl8    1,724  358  l»iO  5ls       114         15*       129 

Minnesota 1,486  601    2,087  5hi      975   1.557  33.^.  156  491         49         13^        62 

Iowa 1.766  569   2, .335  595       904    1.499  240  261  .'t'I         .50         IX*        eS 

Missouri 3,061  1,113   4,174  2,056  1,895   3,951  1.492  695  A  1^7        IM         «^      247 

North  DakoU 1^0  25      208 20  0  '20  3           1          4 

SouthDakota 232  67       801  46       125       171  40  37         77 : 

Nebraska 2,109  760  2,-a69  778  1.271    2.049  123  186  309         49          5         54 

Kansas 784  438   1.-222  366      817    l,lh:i  liiO  127  287         92          1         93 

Western  Division:                i  I  '  ' 

Montana I      180  138,      818  99'      217       316  325,  ia5       510          2 '<         2 

Wyoming |        10  15        25  30        35        65 

Cok>rado |      552  358,      910  316;      566-882  43,  49  92.       115         24       139 

New  Mexico . 
Arixona. 
Utah. 
Nevada  . 

Idaho I        70  70       140  44'        98       137  25  31         56 

Washington !      642  2>s0       922  251,       512       763  181  79,  260           8           3         11 

Oregon '       647  212       a59  150       307       4,57  41  17         .58 

California 1,786  1,069  2,855,  795*  1,299  2,094  90  126.  216        47         19        66 


612 
46 


24 

13 
40 

37 
14H 

221 
6 

1 

25 

.'56 
30 

16 

37 

12 

10 

28. 

108 

47   
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Table  7. — PMic  k-jh  »^hooU  r//>^^>,^  rt^il^rr  bwi'-.af 


coHrtff  *nd  tkott  karmg 


* 
Ma>. 

TI7     19.464 

5tTdeot«. 

B.ioUe<T*-^- 

BtMte  (Pi  Tenitory. 

ScbooK 
8,1« 

i 
Male. 

^tadenUL 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Uoite*!  J«tat« 

22,749 

4a.  ms 

39,464 

45.  M* 

86.  SJ 

K«wth  AtUnti<?  DXr'M.n 

8r«th  Kli%n\\r\t\\>.  -n 

fVifjlhOntral  liiri.;/  n 

N'/rth Central  \f.\\*-v^ 

VfektuTU  l>i  vi«k/n 

6i 

7h 

.10.V23 
1.644 

U.Ol* 
l,l*iJ 

W2 

5.rj(> 

2.041 

23.  Ml 
1,998 
1,577 

U.412 
3, 0*5 

1,012 
147 
174 

1,667 
1*2 

16.360 
1.722 
1.609 

17.125 
2.648 

18.660 
2.3» 

1.662 
19.971 

3.1^ 

35. 020 
4,090 
3,271 

37,096 
6.836 

Kortb  Atlantic  IrtrMon: 

|fA<D<* 

13 
6 

n 

63 
11 
19 
54 
87 
56 

1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
5 
7 
15 
5 

I 

8 
10 

7 
23 

4 
2 

1T9 
66 

148 
3.-^1 

194 

441 
4,246 

M3 
1.155 

7 

8 

255 

234 

9 

72 

101 

93 

67 

86 
63 

168 
75 
81 

265 
22 
25 

231 
67 
151 
3.561 
351 
746 

8.Kr7 

812 
3.242 

8 
180 
458 
8te 
4 
45 
44 
71 
47 

253 
61 
94 
51 
49 

197 
81 
63 

410 

133 

299 

6,ftl2 

545 

1,1«<7 

8,073 

1,685 

4,397 

15 
188 
713 
639 

13 
117 
145 
IM 
104 

339 
124 
262 
126 
130 
452 
56 
88 

87 
26 
38 

177 
16 
43 

257 
87 

281 

11 
45 

2 
13 
29 

6 
10 
22 
10 

20 
38 
10 
13 
16 
46 
13 
16 
2 

218 

76 

233 

198 

117 

65 

229 

64 

14 

63 

271 

137 

9 
9 
26 
6 
8 
6 
7 
6 
29 
83 
60 

682 

203 

295 

4,630 

241 

516 

4,761 

1,510 

8,522 

74 

503 
250 
231 
265 

48 
135 
151 

65 

153 
275 
113 

77 
272 
412 
101 
191 

16 

2.200 

963 

2,967 

2,116 

1,222 

564 

2,121 

1,012 

122 

386 

1,942 

1,510 

131 
78 

802 
22 
19 

126 
48 
76 

875 

294 
1,182 

M8 

209 

307 

4,979 

3S3 

810 

4,779 

1.560 

4.8» 

147 

707 
437 
801 
386 

32 
152 
120 

86 

290 
371 

69 

31 
151 
892 

90 
251 

14 

2,183 

943 

3,621 

2,324 

1.429 

662 

2.615 

900 

142 

474 

2.846 

2,002 

156 
83 

334 
33 
29 

143 
81 
73 

416 

855 
1,485 

1,530 

,K#fW  Hami^bin* 

Vermont 

412 
602 

Ma*^«' hn*<*Ttfl  .....             ua* 

9,609 

Ebrxl«  Inland 

574 

Of}nntn't'.fni 

1.326 

Kfw  York 

9.540 

N«;fr  Jer»<»jr 

Penru*}'!  vanU 

3.070 
8,357 

Soath  Atlantic  Wvfarfon: 

lielaware 

2n 

Maryland , 

DUttrirt  of  Colombia 

1,210 

•          687 

Vinclnfa 

533 

Wc»ft  Virginia 

651 

North  Carolina 

80 

South  Carolina 

1          287 

G<M>n^a 

271 

Florida 

1          151 

Sooth  Central  Divlrion: 

Kcnlurky 

; 

443 

Tenne*>Aee 

616 

A  laliama 

182 

MiwiMtlppI 

108 

LouiMluna 

423 

TexaM 

801 

ArkanMflN 

191 

Oklahoma 

445 

Indian  Tf'rritory 

29 

North  Central  Divlidon: 

Ohio 

89 

20 

87 

87 

25 

8 

16 

28 

2 

6 

9 

28 

5 

1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
12 
87 

1,182 
444 

978 
699 
623 
188 
287 
Si6 
30 
46 
135 
328 

'n 

68 
10 
14 

137 
85 
74 

106 
98 

955 

865 
601 
877 
765 
628 
182 
808 
980 

% 
'^ 

193 
13 
115 

16 

170 
44 
73 
110 
116 
1,191 

2.047 

1,046 

1,855 

1,454 

1,051 

370 

595 

1,826 

64 

91 

289 

722 

826 
27 
183 
10 
80 
307 
79 
147 
216 
214 
2,146 

4.383 

Indiana 

1,906 

Illinois 

6,588 

MichlKan 

4.440 

WiwrniKin 

2,651 

MinncH^ita 

1,126 

Iowa 

4.666 

MlwMiurl 

1,912 

North  Dakota 

264 

South  Dakota 

860 

Ncl)ra.«tka 

4.788 

KanNRA 

8,512 

We^tvru  Division: 

Montana 

287 

WvomlnflT 

156 

Colorado 

636 

New  Mexico    

55 

Arizona 

48 

Utah 

269 

Nevada    

129 

Idnho 

149 

Wiishlnffton 

791 

Ort'jfoii                           

649 

Cnlifornia 

2,667 
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Table  8. — Public  high  schools  reporting  students  in  commercial  geography  and 
commercial  law  in  1903-4- 


Commercial  geography. 


Commercial  law. 


State  or  Territory. 


'  Students. 


Students. 


I     v«.  Schools.  I     p^ 

.  ^^^-  \  mate.     ^otal.  |  Male,  j  ^te.*    Total. 


United  SUtes . 


933     12,290  ;  13.863     26.153  | 


6S0       6,452  I    7,160       13.612 


North  Atlantic  Division  , 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Diviidon  . . 
Western  Division 


300  1 

4,871 

4.996 

9,867 

245 

2,775 

3,643 

6,318 

39 

753 

892 

1,645 

23 

258 

298 

556 

'            '•'^1 

1,051 

1.290 

2,341 

40 

386 

280 

666 

1         466  ' 

4.982 

5,8M 

10,866 

315 

2.526 

2,479 

6,006 

53 

633 

801 

1,434 

57 

607 

560 

1,067 

North  AtianUc  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

26 

7 
7 
61 
10 
.      12 
69 
21 
87  ■• 

2 
4 
2 
2 
6 
8 
11 
6 
4 

10 
2 
2 

10 
6 
•  35 
8 
2 

m 

64 

61 

852 

77 

110 

1,8M 

452 

1,162 

76 
109 

96 

9 

165 

48 
123 

90 

37 

148 
10 
18 
102 
129 
526 
97 
21 

228 

60 

78 

1,0»I 

145 

187 

558 

4.50 

2,256 

109 
25 

161 
16  , 

236 
63  . 

129  1 

116  : 

48  > 

150 

8 

87 

139 

178  , 
632  1 

114  : 

32! 

427 
124 
139 

1,886 
222 
297 

2,462 
902 

3,418 

185 
134 
257 

24 
401 
101 
252 
206 

85 

298 
18 
55 

241 

307 
1,158 

211 
63 

80 
9 
7 
64 
11 
14 
83 
27 
50 

1 
4 
2 
3 

151 
61 
44 

845 

78 
95 
588 
322 
601 

7 
30 
93 
27 

«2 
68 
45 
901 
147 
138 
233 
239 
1,560 

8 
23 
154 
32 

863 
119 

Vermont 

89 

Maa8achui«etta 

Rhode  Island 

1,746 
226 

Connecti*  ut 

233 

New  York 

821 

New  Jersey 

561 

Pennsylvania 

2,161 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

15 

Maryland 

63 

District  of  Columbia 

247 

Virginia 

69 

West  Vir^nia 

Norih  Carolina 

1 
3 
6 
3 

5 
4 
1 
8 
3 
16 
4 
4 

12 
45 

28 
16 

21 

28 
12 
18 
76 

148 
27 
56 

49- 

18 
14 

82 
15 
15 
9 
6 
92 
10 
51 

12 

South  <  'arolina 

»1 

Georgia ., 

46 

Florida 

30 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

103 

Tennessee 

43 

Alabama 

27 

Missijwippi 

27 

LouL<dana 

82 

Texas 

240 

Arkansas 

37 

Oklahoma 

107 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio                

100 
34 
66 
66 
36 
25 
47 
19 
2 
20 
34 
27 

2 

1,166 

328 
722 
482 
391 
319 
608 
129 
22 
183 
268 
364 

1,279 

3n  ■ 

922 
647 
428 
401  1 
697 
207  , 

17 
213 
333 
469 

66 

2,445 

699 

1,644 

1,029 
819 
720 

l,3a5 
336 
39 
3% 
001 
833 

121 

49 
16 
M 
47 
12 

7 
42 
10 

5 
15 
22 
86 

4 

1 
8 

1 

378 

111 

500 

351 

90 

59 

297 

144 

•23 

124 

154 

295 

22 
8 
46 
10 

379 
99 

500 

294 
66 
.•G 

340 

ia> 

26 
112 
194 
332 

37 

7 

31 

757 

Indiana 

210 

Illinois 

1,000 

Michigan 

645 

W^iivonsin 

156 

Minnesota 

91 

Iowa 

637 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  

249 
49 

South  Dakota 

236 

Nebratika 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

848 
627 

69 

Wvnminir 

15 

Co  1  orado 

New  Mexico 

8 

1 

79 
4 

79 


158 

4 

80 
10 

Utah                       

2 

32 

40 

72 

4 

53 
5 
49 
69 
26 
219 

42 
51 
36 
283 

116 

Nevada                                 ... 

12 

Idaho                          

4 

6 

5 

25 

5H 

77 

61 

267 

64 
101 

96 
355 

122 
178 
157 
6-22 

91 

Washington  

On^gon 

120 

62 

California 

602 
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Table  9. — Academie*^  reoiinarin^  and  priratr  hiah  $chooU  reporting  regular  bumnen 
courses  and  th/jse  having  sludaUs  in  bookkeeping  in  190S-4. 


State  or  Territory. 


rnited  States 

North  Atlantic  Dirifdon  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Houth  Central  DiviMion  .. 
North  <  'entml  Division  . . 
Western  I>i\iidon 


Boffineflfl  oour!«. 

Bookkeeping 

j              Students- 

Students. 

M»^^-     nSSe.  ; 'Tot*!. 

SchooK                    1,^ 

^*^^-      mate.     ToUl. 

359       5.412  ,    3,442       8,854 

693       8,228  ;    5,251  .     13.479 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaHHachu.setts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

M  issiwrfppi 

Louiniana 

Texas 

Arkansa^i 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Ttn-ritor^ 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinneM>ta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Houth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kumas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington  

Oreeon 

California 


104  * 

53 

70 
101  , 

SI  I 


1,999 
662 
692 

1,719 
440 


1,351 
S24 

i,ia9 

291  , 


3,350 

1.029 
2,858  ' 
731  ' 


219 
103 
132 
179  ■ 
60 


2,767 
1,025  ' 
1.568 
2,155 
723 


1.777  . 
589  ' 
665 

1.543 

cn  ■ 


40 
138 
117 
109 
122 

52 
465 

81 
875 


188 
22 

267 

4 

25 


127 

114 
28 

126 
70 

139 
56 
18 
15 

34 

10 
335 
22 
22 
559 
350 
222 


1  .    12 

5  60 

6  93 


1  

1  35 
1  ,  2 
5     209 


40  , 

54  I 
119  I 

67 

43 

69  ' 
127  I 

84 
748., 


80  I 
192  I 
236 
176 
165 
121 
592 
165 
1,623 


53 
62 
349 
23 
65 
106 
138 
251 


11 


19 
28 
21 
115 


109 
14 

278 
48 

339 
16 
61 
21 

212 
183 

40 
144 

93 
198 

98 

38 


87 

n 

684 
45 
87 
665 
488 
473 


14 

80 
163 


11 

35 

14 

274 


82 
186 


171 
224  , 
126 
153 
154  , 
158  ' 
757  I 
118  I 
906 


256 ; 

70  . 
204  I 
105 
281 

75 
24 

309 
177 

60 
262 
165 
390 
194 

43 

18 

161 

66 
604 

34 

69 
279 
346 
413 


42 
145 
107 


2 

35 

1 

884 


4  I 

6 

29  , 


82 


80 
173 


182 
76 
122 
299 

45 
126 
516 

61 
360 


71 
30 
119 
104 
89 
23 
108 
45 

123 
123 
38 
59 
84 
121 
79 
32 
11 


182 
326 
49 
60 
183 
256 
206 
18 
89 
102 
113 

22 


80 


81 

87 

78 

884 


4.544 
1.614 
2,23 
3,698 
1,400 


300 
248 
45a 
199 
2H4 

l,-273 
179 

1,256 

8 
326 
100 
323 
209 
370 

'26 
183 

69 

432 
300 

«3 
321 
249 
611 
213 

75 

290 

247 

830 

83 

109 

412 

602 

619 

18 

81 

247 

220 


32 

35 

13 

467 


63 
103 
108 
557 
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Tablk  10. — Acadtmie^j  stemitutrUs,  atid  prirtUe  high  schoith  hnring  students  in  commercial 
geography  and  commercial  laic  in  190S-4. 


Com 
Schools. 

mercial 

geograp 

students. 

Fe-     1 
male. 

Total. 

( 
SchooLs. 

Commercial  law. 

State  or  Territory. 

Students. 

Male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  Stat*.*s 

240 

2,681 

2.9^9 

6,670 

289 

3,284 

1,641 

4.825 

North  AtUintic  Di vision 

98 
33 
31 
58 
20 

1,189 
467 
434 
421 
170 

295 
5»4 
991 
261  , 

2,077 
7t?2 
98« 

1.412 
431 

36 

87 
30 

891 

465 

491 

1,128 

309 

648 
105 
181 
678 
179 

1.439 
670 

South  Atlantic  i>i vision 

South  Ct'nlral  Dl\T*Jon 

622 

North  Central  Division 

1,706 

Wertcm  Division 

4N^ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

4 

3 
6 
7 
5 
6 

34 
9 

24 

1 
8 
1 
4 
3 
6 
4 

\ 

9 
2 

2 
2 

4 

1 

2 

16 
20 
41 
53 
87 
61 

469 
55 

387 

5 

16 
46 
81 
144 
17 
74 

220 
8 

32* 

ai 

57 
26 
7 

31 
24 
24 
74 

59 

8 

302 

49 
314 

so'. 

5il 

40  . 

12 

36| 

1-22  ■ 

4  , 

146 
5 
25 
34 
126 
154 
24 
5 

50 
44 
65 
127 
146 
69 
771 
104 
701 

5 
114 
16 
97 
121 
156 
58 
196 
4 

965 
13 
26 
66 
247 
211 
49 
12 

5 

\ 

9 
6 
6 
29 
10 
17 

21 

1*26 

71 

61 

86 

6 

270 

60 

190 

33 
25 
47 
28 
36 
61 

103 
46 

170 

64 

New  Hampshire 

151 

Vermont 

118 

MatMHChosettii ... 

89 

Rhode  Island 

122 

0>nnerticut 

67 

New  York 

373 

New  Je^se^■ 

105 

Peunsvlvania 

860 

South  Atlantic  Divisit»n: 

Delaware 

Man'laml 

10 

1 
8 
8 
9 
1 
8 
1 

S 
6 

1 
4 
4 
11 
4 
S 
2 

3 

7 
24 
6 
5 
12 
12 
18 

77 

55 

206 

4 

12 

84 
31 

111 
44 

129 
57 

7 
21 

14 

36 

260 

14 

19 

302 

142 

176 



28 

8 
17 
42 
5 
6 

4 

24 
16 
6 

3 

27 
30 
10 

16 

6 
73 
167 

10 
44 

78 
66 

100 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

Virsrinia 

128 

We>t  Virginia 

\fl 

North  Carolina 

211 

South  Camlina 

10 

Georgia 

12 

Florida 

4 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

106 

Tennessee 

46 

Alabama 

13 

Mifwiwippi 

111 

L/Kii.siaDa 

47 

Texan . .              .              ... 

156 

Arkan.su» 

87 

Oklahonm           .  .          ... 

17 

Indian  Territorv 

37 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 



8 
12 
3 

8 

3 

6 

13 

14 
31 
99  1 

3 
95 
5S 
73 

6ft  . 

100 

168 
181 

20 

48 

34 

67 
371  ^ 

114 
199 
280 

23 
143 

72 
142 
439 

20 

I  ndiana 

109 

Illinois    

427 

Michigan 

47 

Wix^iiiin      

29 

Minnerota 

316 

Iowa 

2'X) 

Mi*.s*.iirl 

2i2 

North  Dakftta 

8*>nth  Dakota 

3 
5 
5 

2 

17 

95 
53 

36 
•25 

40  ' 

12 

f3 

Nebraska 

4 

2 

19 
66  , 

1 

26 
42 

t 
40 

46 

lOS 

40 

120 

Kansiis 

18 

Wewteni  Division: 

Montana 

12 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexic<» ^ 

Arizona 

3 

1 

11 

63  j 

63 
17 

1 
1  > 

iii 

11 
15 

Utah 

3 

43 

7 , 

50 

6 

94 

'\ 

104 

Nevada 

Idaho 

2 

10 

40 

50  . 

1 
3 
4 
12 

14 
21 

%i 

145 

25  . 
108  > 

1 

20 

\Va**hington 

C)r6g<^>n 

83 
45 

Caliroruia 

9 

100 

Ul 

211 

t 

248 
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Table  11. — StatiMics  of  commercial  cmd 


PoBt-oflQce. 


ALABAMA. 


1  ;  Birmingham  . 

2  Mobile 


Phoenix . 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith  . 
Little  Rock. 


do 

Pine  Bluff . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka 

Fresno 

Grass  Valley. 
Los  Angeles . 


....do... 

Napa 

Oakland. 


Riverside.. 
San  Diego  . 


San  Francisco . . . 

do 

do 


.do. 


San  Jose . . . 

do 

Santa  Ana. 


Santa  Barbara... 
SanlaCruz 


Santa  Rosa  . 
Stockton..., 


COLORADO. 


Denver 

do 

do 

do 

Pueblo 

do 

Trinidad 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dan bury  

Derby 

Hartford 

do 


Name. 


Wheeler  Business  College. . .   Willord  J.  Wheeler . . 
Southern  BusinessUniversity,  c.  M.  Williams 


£xecutiTC  officer. 


Lamson  Business  College 


Fort  Smith  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Draughons  Practical  Busi- 
ness Collie. 

Keys  Institute 

James'  Business  College 


Eureka  Bwiiness  College .... 

Fresno  Business  College* 

Grass  Valley  Business  College 
Brownsberger  Home  School. 

Los  Angeles  Business  College 

Napa  BiLsiness  College 

Oakland  Shorthand  Institute 

Riverside  Business  College.. 

San  Diego  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Ayres  Biwines*  College 

Heald'B  Buslncw  College.... 

Munson  School  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting.* 

San  Francisco  Business  Col- 
lef?e. 

Pacific  Coast  Business  College 

San  Jose  Business  College . . . 

Orange  County  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Santa  Barbara  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Chestnut  wood's  Business 
College. 

Santa  Rosa  Business  College. 

Stockton  Business  College... 


Central  Business  College 

Modern  School  of  Business.. 

Wallace  Business  College 

Wood  worth  Shorthand  Col- 
lege. 
Brown's  School  of  Practical 
Business.* 

Pueblo  Business  College* 

Trinidad  Business  College. . . 


Stillman  Business  College... 

Pope  Business  College 

Iluntsinger  Business  School. 
Morse  Business  College 


£.  M.Lamson. 


G.  M.  Neale . 

H.K.Ford.. 

Levi  Keys . . 
J.W.James. 


C.  J.  Craddock 

J.  N.Sprouse 

E.  H.  AniLstrong 

Mrs.  Florida  Browns- 
berger. 

E.  RShrader 

H.L.Gunn 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Co- 
mer. 

L.W.Zinn 

F.W.KelseyandC.L 
Jenney. 

J.  L.  Williams 

E.P.Heald 

E.  M.  Carpenter 


C.  E.  Howard . 


H.E.Cox... 
W.Boucher. 
H.O.Sisson. 


E.  B.  Hoover. 
J.  H.Janson  . 


J.  S.  Sweet.... 
W.C.Ramsey. 


L.  A.  Arnold 

A.  M.  Keams 

R.J.Wallace 

W.  A.  Macpherson . 

Dan  W.Brown 


C.  H.  Donaldson . 
W.  E.  Anderson . . 


W.J.  Stillman 

F.J.Pope 

E, M.Huntsinger ... 
E.  Hamilton  Morse . 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


Actual  nam- 
ber  of  stu- 
dents en- 
roUed. 


4  15  16 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


2     178     106     278, 
1       »4       46     130 


81 

60 

40' 

250. 

265 
47 
10 

52 
76 

165 

655 

6 

345 

165 
140 


35 

i 

74. 


100 
300 


275 
170 
135 
65 


104,      8>j    186 
160;     154     814 


300,    2001    500f 
601      34       94 


60 
300 

202 
42 
90 

67 
44 

210 
363 
37 


135 
115 
43 

21 

48 

60 
200 


225 
210 
61 
110 

161 

45 

42 


M 
140 
100 
550 

467 
89 
100 

119 
120 

375 

1,018 

43 

672 

300 
255 
103 

66 

122 

160 
500 


500 


196 
175 


269 


120 
106 


83  57  140 

10<  30  40 

231|  334  565 

2121  2051  417 
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39 


Post-office. 


Nftme. 


CONNECTICUT — COH. 


Hartford  , 


Meriden 

Middletown . 


Execufive  officer. 


In- 
stfuc- 
toTa. 


E.  M.  Olmstead  , 


New  Haven 

Norwich 

I*utnaiii 

South  Norwalk. 

46  ;  Stanford 

47  Waterbury 

4S    .....do 


DBLAWARE. 

Wilmin^on... 


50    do 

DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LI'MBIA. 

61  Wiv^fngton,  D.  C. 

62  ' do 

W    do 

FLORIDA. 


61  Jacksonville. 
5>  PenKacola  . . , 
60  I  Tampa 


H.  8.  PTfrtt . . 
E.J.WUcox. 


Olmstead's  Commercial  Col 

lege. 
Pequod  Business  College. . . 
Connecticut    Business  C^l 

lege.  I 

Yale  Business  Cx>llege F.  BnTkeley  Wood  . . . 

Norwich  Business C«jllege*..'  W.E.Canfleld 

Putnam  Business  College E.  F.  Keller. 

SartAins  College '  <3.  E.  Sartain 

Merrill  College |  Mrs.  A.M.Merrill.... 

Monroe's  Business  College...'  W.I.Monroe 

Waterbury  Business  College .    H.  C.  Poet 


Goldey   Wilmington    Com-     H.S.Goldey 

mercial    and    Shorthand  , 

College.  I 

Wilmington  Business  School.   W.  H.  Beacom. 


GEORGIA. 

57     Atlanta 

88     Augusta 


69     Columbus  . 
60  '  Macon 


61  Savannah 

62  .Senoia 


Bnsiness  High  School Allan  Davis. 

Tanner's  Busine*c8  College...'  Hudson  C.  Tanner.. 
Wood's  Commercial  College.   Court  F.  Wood .-. 


Massey  Business  College*.. 
Pensacola  Bnsiness College. 
Tampa  Bu>*ine88  College 


E.  S.  Ilewen  . 
W.D.  Sears  .. 
L.M.Hatton. 


63     Boise . 


do 

Mos<'ow 


Aurora  ... 
Belleville. 


Southern  Shorthand  and 
Business  Cniversity.* 

St.  Patrick's  Commercial  In- 
stitute. 

Masse y  Business  College 

Georgia -Alabama  Business 
College.* 

Kyan's  Business  College 

Georgia  Telegrapli  College . . 


Boise    Busines.^  and  Short- 
hand College. 

Idaho  Business  College.. 

Moscow  Businc-s  College 


A.C.Briscoe 

Brother  Candldian . 


A.E.Horteinstein.. 
Ed  wartl  L.  Martin . . 


Centralia  . 


6S 

69  Chicago  . 

70    do. 

71  j do. 

7'2  ! do. 


Aurora  Business  College 

Belleville  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  College. 
I  Brown's  Business  (V)l lege 

Bixler  Illinois  Business  Col- 
I      lege.* 

Chicago  Business  College  ... 

Chicago    School    of    Book- 
keeping* 
De  La  Salle  Int^titute 


M.  E.Bvan  ... 
J.n.Shulkey. 


W.H.Rhoads. 


H.C.  Hoffman  . 
Wm.  Perkins  .. 


E.W.WestcrveQt. 
Jas.P. Foelk»r  ... 


n.  C.  Brown . 
G.  Bixler  J.. 


A.C.Oondaingand  F. 

B.Virden. 
C.  Snyder*. 


Brother  Bald  wfn... 


*Stati8tic8  of  1902-3. 


Actual  nnm- 
ber  of  sto- 
dents  en- 
rolled. 


8.... 

s.s' 


26 

33 
60 

m\ 

411 

19 
116 

90 
136 

90 


384 


64 

42 
65 

ei 

50 
12 
79 
73 
105 
140 


90 

75 

125 

130 
91 
SI 
195 
163 
240 


176     610 


IS     256     45^     713 


31     1491    162     811 


4}    251 


115     366 


119 
34 
159 


60 
132 


«1 

200 


16. 


71.377 
1  29 
..I    820 


120 
166 


76 
167 


950 
60 


61     180i 
26|      <(0 

98     257 


148     478 
80 


420 

658 


90 
134 


124 


114 
301 


152 


156 
367 


2.327 


820 
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Actual  ncmtH^r 
of  students  en- 
rolled. 

AmLly 

BiL^rrrial 

In 

iQl 

lli 

In 

Mona 

uinec- 
y  for 
.ition. 

Grada- 
atesin 
commer- 
cial 
course. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 

att«md- 

ance. 

nenftU 
counc. 

1 

Dav       J^^"*-^- 

'«'"^'-  July 

oou 

i 

6      %      u 

1  l;i 

V 

4 

70 

76 
86 
12 
60 
70 
82 
60 

186 
150 

673 

^' 
14 

ss 

35 

16 
25 
15 
50 
50 
88 
50 

85 
125 

11 
1 
16 

1 

i 

6 
B 

1 
,0 

i 

s 

1  ^1 

as 

5s 

« 

1 

1 

. 

a 
& 

O  jiolll    18 

IT   IS 

7I  » 

to 

81.89;  sa 

24 

25 

26 

«7 

28 

40 

41 

49 

4     26j     22 

8     28'     24 

50     60.     10 

57'    45'     11 

29)    83]     12 

7,      7!     12 

58     89;     63 

40     47'     "^ 

56 

20 
6 

16 
17 
5 
40 
26 
54 
70 

87 
75 

1 

1   ! 

10         fit             A 

sa 

m 

66 
83 
15 
43 
51 
66 
70 

199 
229 

255 
30 
66 

83 
32 
103 

160 

17 

250 
171 

15 

2d 

64 

6 
58 
25 
53 
50 

45 
37 

14 
11 

?J 

8 

1    1 

,0 

e-io 

10 
10 
10 
10 

6-8 

10-20 
12-14 

10 
20 
24 
18 

16 

'        8 

.... 

66 
8 
8 
57 
31 
26 
20 

121 

64 
14 

8 
17 
45 
49 
90 

ru 

! 

52 
16 

8 

41 
11 
4 
14 

45 
3 
6 

8 

54 

....i.... 

9     4a 

4 

I 

18 

5 
1 
3 
6^ 

2    1 

1^      8 

7 
12 

44 
46 
46 
47 

48 

as!   50 

35'    65 
244    199 

87.... 

10 
7-10 

8 

20 
12-18 

20 
16 



9 
16 

53 
23 

62 
25 
19 

5 

20 

4 

7 

86 

20 

9 

2 
6 

30 
10 

62 

101 

14 

2 
21 

44 

7 
101 

458 

67     49 

1   ! 

147    101     1S7 

105'  139   147 

1 

8 

30     60 

255 

4.V5 

255   45S 

?55 

86     51 

112    121 

44      3t 

119    13.5 
118     7r. 

114     52 

120     77    131      ^ 

67 

25 

9 

9 

20     68 

1 

1 
90     59     29 
36,     24;      6 
123     87     -Ifi 

2 
4 
11 

91 

85 

50 
24 

54 
55 

56 

67 

50 

60 
60 

61 
62 

68 

38 

28 

d 

1 
4 

2.V 

5 

12       1       5-6 

15              5-10 

8 
8-10 

6-12 

I'J 
10-12 

87     21 

119       fiS 

^8 

6) 

37 

69 

1 
830    14K 

200 
75 
96 

20 

80 

1 

24 

6 
3 

6-S 

5 
60 

280 

lift!    20!    10 

50 
20 

10 

1        1 
50,  100... 
147      72     8' 

40|    J... 

1 

15 

20 

30 

871    166     21 

1 

43      16 
1 

'        1 
29     2»     21 

„ 

40       80 

12 

8 

1'. 

8 

132       'i 

1 

40 

7 

22 
2 

132 

59 

r.^ 

80 

20 

36 
14 

18 

85 

40 
150 

29 
250 

25 

42 
3 

6 

38 

25 
21s 

.: 

20     37 

22     54     1- 

2)       2 

1 
3f»     50 

1 
11       18 

56'       19 

"1    ' 

30       26 
74        40 

1 
85       20 

^1    "■" 

900     300 

10 

300' 

1 

, 

18 
10 

11 

u 

""n 

8 

3 

12 
3 

4 

20 

87 
2.5 
45 

8 
3 

15 

1 
0 

5 

I 

10 

64 

IS,      10        2 

***t     * 

6 

9 

7 

6 

2 

65 

1 

I 

22     rji'     20 

94 

4 

18.    . 

66 

59     49     40       i 

70'     62     11      13 
125     70;     75     97 

1012   h3()   ^^'^   I'^O 

3;i|    39.    8 

.,.'.1  J 

50    100,  10 

237'  dtVl   29 

» 

67 

i 

1 

13 

5.5 

3 
6 

80 

3 
30 

320 

68 

70 

60 

; 

TO 

29     60 

1 

71 

1 
82t... 

.... 

.... 

10 

45 



72 
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Table  11. — SUUiMics  of  commercial  andbunnetM 


Post-office. 


Name. 


ExecQtire  officer. 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


Actual  num- 
ber of  rtu- 
dents  en- 
roUed. 


ILUNOI8 — cont'd. 


73  Chicago  . 

74  ' do... 

76  • do... 

I 

.do... 


76  ! 


78 


.do. 
.do. 


79  ,  Danville. 


80  '  Elgin 

81  Englewood . 

82  I  Freeport.... 


83  I  Galesbuig  . . . 

84  (ilenellyn  ... 

85  JackflonTille. 


Kankakee . 

Lincoln 

Macomb . . . 

Moline 

90     OtUwa 


91 


97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 

104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 

113 
114 


115 
116 


Peoria. 


Quincy 

Kockford [ 

Rock  Island 


do 

Springfield  . 


Anderson 

Elkhart 

Evansville  ... 

do 

Fort  Wayne  . . 

Gonhon 

Huntington .. 

Indianapolis  . 


....do 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Logansport . . 

Marion 

New  Albany  , 


Richmond... 
South  Bend 


Terre  Haute . 
Westfield.... 


Gregg  School  • 

KiDitmirn  Training  School . 

Metropolitan  Bu^ess  Col- 
lege. 

North  Chicago  Busine«  Col- 
lege. 

O'Donn ell's  Business  Col- 
lege. 

St.  Patrick's  Commercial 
Academy. 

Brown's  Danville  Business 
College. 

Elgin  Businens  College , 

Orr's  BufdnesH  College 

Freeport  College  of  Com- 
merce. 

Brown's  Business  College  ... 

Raskin  Business  Collie 

Jacksonville  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Kankakee  Business  College . 

Lincoln  Business  College 

Central  Commercial  College. 

Brown's  Business  College  . . . 

Brown's  Ottawa  Business 
College. 

Brown's  Peoria  Business 
College. 

Gem  City  Business  College .. 

Brown's  Busincs.s  College  ... 
I  Augustana  Business  College. 

'  Brown's  Business  College  ... 
Springfield  Business  College. 


Anderson  Business  College.. 

Elkhari  Business  College. . . . 

Columbian  Commercial  Col- 
lege.* 

Lockyear's  Business  College. 

Fort  Wayne  Businesos  College 

Goshen  College 

Huntington  Business  Uni- 
versity. 

Indianapolis  Business  Uni- 
versity. 

VoricH's  Business  College 

Indiana  Business  College 

La  Fayette  Business  College. 

Indiana  Business  College — 

do 

New  Albany  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Richmond  Business  College. 

South  Bend  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Brown's  Business  College  . . . 

Union  High  Academy  and 
Commercial  College. 


LinnH.Young 5 

I  D.Klmball I      1 

I  O.M.  Powers j    12 

C.C.Cochran ' 

I 

'\ 

9'. 


!  Donald  J.  O'Donnell. 


Brother  Joakim  . 


•I 


Cedar  Rapids •  Cedar  Rapids  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Clinton '  Clinton  Business  College . . . 


E.B.Lyons I     2 

W.H.  Callow  . 

Grant  Orr 

J.J.Nagle I      8 


LN.  Wright '      4       8 

Admer  D.  Miller 1      3      1 

T.R.Hopkins j      3      3 


3i  80a 

1;  20 

4  984 

3;  160 


..  390 

2  80 

I 

2;  71 

8  525 

1  51 


N.L.  Richmond  . 
W.R.Whetaler... 

Ivan  Deach 

G.W.Brown 

W.  G.  Rosebery  . . 

W.  H.  H.  Oarver  . 


D.  L.  Musselman . . . . 

W.F.Cadwell 

Prof.  Oliver  J.  Pen 
rose. 

G.W.Brown 

Henry  B.  Henkel 


W.  H.  Carrier 

M.  D.  Puterbangh  .. 
Prof.M.P.Akers.... 


M.H.  Lockyear. 
C.  A.  Arnold.... 
W.K.Jacobs.... 
O.  E.  Hawkins . . 

E.J.Hecb 


H.D.Vories  ... 
Chas.  C.  Cring  . 

S.  A.  Drake 

J.  D.  Brunner . . 

....do 

LG.Strunk.... 


O.E.  Fulghum. 
W.T.Boone  ... 


M.M.Link  ... 
Irvin  Stanley. 


A.  N.  Palmer 
B.J.Heflin  .. 
♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


2 

3. 

7 

3 

2 

5 

18 
6^ 
2 

1 
6 


12 
3 

5 

4 

18 

^1 

4' 

7 


231 

18 

106 

75 
62 
178 
98 
90 


3     308 

51,027 
168 
102' 


a     i 


J 


5OO1 

46       66. 

6831,667 

114*    274) 

I 

801    IB4] 


57 
290 


90  170( 

72  14S, 
4751,0001 

29  80 

133  3641 

7  25 

70  178 

60  125 

38  100 

214  : 

53  151 

90,  180 

194'  602 

4101,437 

142  310 

38  140 

66'  lis 

97  887 


110 
125 
165 


235  117     352 

67!  IM.    171 

111  19 

150  150 

462  189 


651 

61, 1281, 07912, 207 


43 
154 
150! 

645! 


145 
330 


294 
156 


45 
89 
59 

6301 
66 


30 
300 


24S 

209 

1,275 

155 


401    185 
253     583 


135     181 
15       21 


107 

87 


316 
36 


401 
243 
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Actual  number 
of  students  en- 
rolled. 

Ayeragc 
dally 

attend- 
ance. 

In  com- 
mercial 

In 
aman- 
uensis 
course. 

In  Eng- 
lish 
course. 

In 
teleg- 

Months nee- 
easary  for 

Gradu- 
ates in 
commer- 
cial 
course. 

Giadu- 
ates  in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 

nnv       Eren- 

course. 

raphy,  •graduation. 

i 

-   •  1       -      1 
0    lO  11    12 

18 

14 



15 

75 

1 

16 

17 

0 
47*^ 

9 

•a 

10 



Id's!  iff 

20,21*22!   28       24 

1 
25 

0 

s 

26 

27 

1 

28 

1 

1 

100  250  200 

750 

26|  225 

6 

12 

5-€ 

: 

73 

5     30     15     15 
608  563   416   120 

90     89'    7o!    25 

1      !      i 

58     M      26.     26 

io'      8 

689     254 

20:    4.', 
216    .577 

3-5 

2^ 

z 

32 
30 

21 
178 

76 

50 

74 

617 

48 
76 

73 

91 

15, 

78 

I7 

80 



12 
6 

54 

40 
30 
1 
1 

6 

2.-10 
3 

21 
5 
10 

22 
5 
10 

1 
5 

5 

272 
12 

36 

10 

9 

40 

76 

60 

30 
36 

12i    34I    85 

1 

76 

78 

1 

60:    78 

1 

' 

4-24     8-20 

1 

7         18 
i 

9.        12 

8-I5I 

8-lOj 

T7 

V¥) 

; 

^; 

TO      30 

40       35 
400;      75 

' 

78 

59 

42      31 

38 
R3 

21 

18 

10     25 
u'     f>7 

.... 

1 

3 

*i75 
2 

1 
..... 

7 

3 

..... 

4 

41 
16 
4 

5 

200 

3 

6 

1 
1 

I 

■ 

2 
10 

1 

,7! 

10 

J 

A 

90 

5 
20 

1 
7 

6 

88 

18 
19 

79 

42'    29!    39 

61     14 

t 

110 

450   450     67'     33 
35     21      16       8 

325  275  200   175 

32       7       7.    20 

81 

" 

? 

82 

231'  133 

1 

1 
1 

143     27 
15       I 
60     30 

59     12 

1 
88"  106 
2'      5 
17.     41 

14      33 

83 

18         7 

17 

UO       22 

86 

"266!!!!". 
50,      30 
85       20 

1 

1  "'i   '' 

1    633 

130,      45 

""1 

60j      24 

»-12 

84 

9i     57 

14       1.1 

86 

1    1  "i  " 

75     50........ 

40     35     22       3 
178   214....'.... 

40     37     58      16 
75     75     15;    15 

236,  154     72     40 

1027   410....'.... 
135    116     33     26 

20 

75 

i 

7-10 

fr-10,  20-30 

86 

a5,    20.      3'     17 

75       6|      7;.    29 
19     27!    28     14 

5 

87 

150 

88 

8 

10 

1 

12 

1 

6-8 

7-10 

89 

8.=>:  75 

150   UO 

85     75 
60*     70 

90 

91 

lit 
851,  126   405  307 
150   100     40     75 

741    22,    28.    34 

39     16     10     51 
123     19,     15   110 

92 

It^ 
102 

3 
3H 

'•'•\--- 

93 

102     38 

94 

33     41 

94      1.S 

1 

9ft 

159     79   1^1    29 

99 

?1 

!!!!!::!: 

9 

1 

6-8    18-24 

18 

4 

4 
2 

4 
10 

?8 

96 

16 

31 

35 

9K 

24 

?1 

13 

7 

34 

't'y 

18 

97 

30'     50     20I    26 
65j    60,    3D     30 

235   117' 

47!    W     20.    20 
11      13 '      6 

40'       25 
i     185 

20     25     18     3(» 
48     20"    31     60 

132     C7i    50   1(M 
41'    37;    26     67 
U'      7'      3     13 
60     35  100   UO 

231'     86^     80   101 

3?9   3W'  2^    399 
23      12     23     2.S 
113     25     30     65 

1 

6         12 
8.          6 

1 
7 

98 

.... 

"ik 

6 

■■-(■"('" 

'22!!!!!!!!! 

•20 

9 
6 

40 

22 

1. 

20 
2 

1 

15 

36 
& 

1 
85 

21 

13 

: 

101 

1 

9         '         !          6         12 

7   102 

160:  160 

180 

230'      80 

1          t 
693|     154 

■*i46'**i5 

'      75       20 
600       60 

! 1 

12.->       10 

'io!!!!! 

1       \ 

H2 

1 

6 

6,        12 

7         12 
A         12 

14a'  lOS 

249  212. 

..   J   ... 
1i1       iQ 

J , 

97 

104 

11"'!    " 

7««   750  345  329 
23     27     20     18 
136     81      18'      8 
I'^S     50     25       9 
5aS   604      41     26 
89,     66 

135'     39'    10'       1 
17-.i   156   158     97 

lis'  160     22     21 
15     21 

1 
294   107          

1128 
6 
3 

1079 

1 

105 

1'        ' 

106 

5.      8i      1           6,        12 

25 

10 

..  . 
11 

36 

107 
108 
109 

no 

111 

112 

113 
114 

5.'i0   475   (iJO   620 
41       7     47     58 
1                          1 

120     83      17       6 
,     IKi     92.  1S5   161 

!      98     42     37    139 

1        5       6 

1                           1 
'        i 
223     45     67.    80 
1                          ! 
91     45     67'    40 

20 

'■■■. 

12 

"io 

! 

16 

1 

**i5 

........         1-2         18 

'"i;.' 7**H 



10 

400 
34 

49 
2 

300 
6 

17 

3 

2 

9 
16 

220 
44 

10 
2 

640 
48 

18 

1 

! 
7 

10' 

20 
18 

2 

4 

21 

lift 

1 
156     87 

............. 

1     . 
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117 
118 
119 


121 
122 
123 
124 


126 
127 

12ft 

129 

130 
131 


132 
133 

134 

135 

180 
137 

i;^ 

139 

140 

141 
142 

143 

144 

145  I 

146  ' 


147 
148 


149 

150 


IOWA— cont'd. 

Council  Bluffs., 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

do 

Dnbuqne , 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Mftdlson... 
Iowa  City 


125     Marehalltown .... 


do 

MiLscatine 

Kora  Springs 


Ottumwa . 


Sioux  City. 
Waterloo  .. 


Atchison  .. 
Concordia  . 


Conway  Springs . 
Enterprise 


Hutchinson... 

Tola 

I-Awrence 

Leavenworth . 


Western  Iowa  College 

Brown't  Businei^  College  .. 
Capital    City    Commercial 

College. 
People's    Commercial    and 

Bowen  Business  College.*  ! 

Bavle^s  Business  College ' 

Tobin  College ' 

Johnson's  Business  College. .  ■ 
Iowa  City  Oimmercial  Col-  ' 

lege  and  School  of  Short-  i 

hand.  ' 

Central  Iowa  Business  Col-  ■ 

lege.  I 

St.  Marv's  Institute | 

Muscatine  Business  College  * 
Nora  Springs  Business  Col-  i 

lege.* 
Ottumwa  Commercial  Col-  \ 

lege. 

Brown's  Bu*<ines« College ' 

Waterloo  Bu.'^iuess  College  .. 


Ottawa  . 


Parsons . 
Salina  .. 


Topeka  . . 

Wichita.. 

do  ... 

Winfield  . 


KENTrCKY. 


Covington  . 
Louisville  . 


do 

Owensboro  . 


151     Paducah. 


152     New  Orleans. 
163    do 


Atchison  Business  College  .. 
Great  Western  Business  Col- 
lege.* 
Conway    Springs    Businees 

C-ollepe.  *  I 

Enieprise    Academy    and  ] 

Business  College.  j 

Salt  City  Business  College... i 

lola  Busiiu'xs  College* i 

Lawrence  Businos  Colletre.. 
Leavenworth  BiLsine8s  Col-  i 

le«e.  I 

Ottawa  University  <fe  Busi-  i 

nesH  Collejjre. 
Parsons  Business  College  . . . ' 
Skel ton's  School  of  Telegra-  l 

phy  and  Rail Why  Business. 
Dougherty's  Shorthand 

S<'hool.  I 

Wichita  Business  College [ 

Wichita  Commercial  College.  I 
Winfield  Busine?*  and  Aca-  \ 

deuiic  College.  I 


W.H.Gilbert 

Mother  M.  Francis. 

W.D.Peck 

Edward  F.  Fisher. . 

J.  W.O.Bryan 


O.W.Brown,  jr. 
A.F.Harvey.... 


A.F.lIeck 

W.T.Larlmore 


S.  D.  Crane. 


Rev.  Edward  Sallen- 
bach. 

G.L.  Moody 

H.J.Powell 

W.  H.  Quackenbush 
N.B.  Leach 


G.H.Crain. 


J.C.Olson 

W.  H.  Skelton . 


George  E.  Doughertj- 


F.A.Hibarger  ... 

E.H.Koblns 

H.F.M.  Kuelme. 


Clark's  Commercial  College. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi-  i 
ness  College.  | 

Spencerian  Business  College 

Owensboro  Commercial  Col- 
lege. ; 

Smith  Business  College 


W.S.Clark  . 
E.J.Wright. 


Enos  Spencer 

Howard  Van  Deu.>^n 

Jno.D. Smith,  jr.. 


IM  I 


.do. 


St.  AloysiusColhge Bro.Cyprinn 

E,   G.   Durel's   Commercial  ,  E. G.Durel 

College.*  1 

Sophie  B.  Wright  Free  Night  ,  Sophie  B.  Wright  . . . . 

School.  I 


1     , 

3     259* 

8       75* 


206     aOOi    406 


15&     414' 
85     160 


1       1 

I 

8       1 

I 

e     3 


176; 


46' 
521 
80^ 
8^ 


76 

90 

10 

58 
54 

60 

5S, 


135 
59 


1'      61 


248 
41 


I I 


95     105     200 


25a 

65 


9» 

140* 
97 


80      75     155, 

2S9     212'    601 


50 

60^      90^    ISO 

200^    200     400 
200!     100,    300 

40!      47 


87 


82       74     156 
396     223     61« 


185,    270 
69;    12$ 


81 


248 
41 


101,500 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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Actual  numl 
of  students  c 
rolled. 

)er 
n- 

n- 

Avera^ 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 

In  com- 
mercial 
course. 

In      ' 
aman- 
uenMs 
course. 

In  Eng- 
lish 
course. 

In 
teleg- 
raphy. 

Months  nec- 
essary for 
graduation. 

>.g    Si 

si    §1 

23       24 

Gradu- 
ates in 
commer- 
cial 
course. 
1 

Gra 
ate 
am{ 
en 
cou 

du- 
sin 
inu 

school. 

Eve 

ini 
scho 

sis 
rse. 

1 2.  i 

ii. 

9     lO 

i 

lOO    90 

116  107 

615   265 

1 

37     13 

114     52 
98   126^ 
82     37l 
50,    23 

60     58i 

98   115! 
75     30i 
86     96 

198    14,'> 

216*  144; 
75     85 

1 

1 
67     83 
160     65 

25     80 

20  10 

44  51' 
44>     50 

70     60 

21  36 

60     75. 

213   W 
60.... 

40     so' 

200  20o' 
200    100 

40  47 

82     74 
295   20<;> 

i:v>  ia5 

18     A^ 

45  lb 

248.... 

41  .... 

] 

^  1 

38. 
34( 
30 

1 

12 

22 
15 
20 

'. 
is; 

1 

1 

14 

16 

110 
127 
395 

30 

112 
31 
82 
40 

44 

10 

42 
125 

1-27 

27 

50 
75 

10 

15 

30 

75 

2y 

3.-> 
13.-) 

6 

a 
10 

70 
73 
45 

20 

14 
17 
37 
13 

8 

50 

5 

50 

3. 

20 

30 
25 

10 

1 

Ih 
5(> 
11 

11 

80 

1 

6  1 

1 

1 

i 

87 
23 
151 

i 

18 

135* 

49 
230 

19 

51 
"67 

"si 

B 

63 
"23 

1 

1 

d 
21 

0' 

1 
22 

25 

d 
1 

26 

d 
27 

OS 

S 
28 

117 
118 
119 

1?0 

"26 

'"9 

i2 
6-12 

12 

8 

6 
10-18 

8 
71 

10 

34 

7 

23 

13 

6 

2<i 
17 

08 

25 

8 

8 
75 

7 
5 

2. 

t 

5 

4 

30 
2 

15 

8 
6 

5 
25 

1 

300 

1 

35 

14 

10 
10 

"l 

4 

5 

10 
10 

6 

20 

"32 

1 
26 

"i 

5 
*75| 

6 

U 

"26 

108' 

106' 
1 

21 
12 

23 
29 

87 
13 

— 

15   121 

8   122 

123 

10 

i 
20 

10' 

"3 

2^ 

52 
25 

i 

5 

12 

% 

40 

75 

'20 

35 

8 

'5 

101 

121 
30 

60' 
49 

6 

1 

66 
49 
6(» 
33 

5*i 

89' 

5 

"44 

40 

2a 
.  20 

12 

"85 
42 

21 

15 

80 

1 

» 

6-10 

6 

18 

10 
6-20 

12 

6 

8-20 

9 

6 

8 

9-18 

IH 

6 

6-9 

6 

9 
5 

9 

24 

9 

13   124 

6   125 

4   126 

'  127 

2   128 

8. 

^5 
11 

47   129 

..V.' 
75 

1 

1 

225' 

40 

t 

80' 

'"■7.5 

28 

25 
"25 

2 

*"8 
21 

30   1» 

15   131 

28* 
16, 

1 

2 

6 

10 

25 

1 

22 
10 

2 
4 

*i5 

1 
15  132 

10 

20 

5 

"'52 

8 
12 

15 
20 

25 

n 

:: 

35   133 
1   134 

1 

2 
2 
3 
3 

10 

135 

"^ 
7 
3 

2> 

1  1 

1 

H 

12 
12 

12 

4 

10 
4 

..... 
3 

ig'  ir^ 

14  i:<7 
4  r.^ 

15  i;« 

4 

16    140 

46 

20 

1 

30 
10 

l.nO 
19t 

3o' 

1 

60 

21    141 

50 

1 

142 
143 

1.1.4 

12.'> 
125 

219 

107 
47 

61 

lU". 

2t> 

60 
25 

32 

yi 

N> 
29 

•20 

25 
5 

166 

90 
15 

90 

IH.5 

7.'> 
15 

42 

li;i 

117 
51 

i 

H 
6  9 
7-8 

6 
6 

12 

4-8 

12 

12 

i'i-is 
12 

20 
3'> 

ir> 
25 

.5 

15 

^ 

t 

. ... 

1 

20   145 

! 
96 

"a\ 

16 
490 

'22 

•ii 
2 

10 

16.5 

t 
1 

212 

1 

1 

12 

7 

, 

,....| 



146 

135 

Ki'. 

147 
148 

14» 

97 

7 

20 
4 

75 
10 

8 

i 
..... 

80 
2 

no 



12    1.50 

•      ! 

151 

152 

; 

153 
1-U 

fO 

10  1O40 

'    j 

j 

8 

30 

Digitiz 

4i 
9dbyV 

20 

2 
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155 
156 


157 


158 
159 
160 
161 

162 
163 

164 


165 
166 


167 


168 
169 


170 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
181 

185 
186 
187 


188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 

195 


Poflt-oflQec. 


LOUISIANA— con. 


New  Orleans  . 
do 


Shreveport .. 

MAINE. 


Augusta  .. 
Baneor  ... 
Lewiston . 
do.... 


North  Anson. 
Portland 


WatervUle. 


MABYLAND. 


Baltimore . 
do 


.do. 


do 

Cumberland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 


Fall  River . 

FltchbuTK . 
Haverhill.. 
Hoi  yoke... 
Lawrence  . 

Lowell 

Lynn 


New  Bedford . 
Northampton. 


Pittsfield.... 

Balem 

Springrfleld  . 

Taunton 

Walthom . . . 


Worcester  . 

do 

.....do 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Battlecreek. 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

do 

do 


Fenton . 


Name. 


Soul6  Commercial  College. 

University  School  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness College. 


Shaw  Business  College 

Bangor  Business  College 

Bliss  Busine^v  Goll^[e 

Gray's   Lewiston    Business 

College.* 

Anson  Academy 

Gray's    Portland    Business 

College. 
Kiest's  Business  College 


Baltimore  Business  College . . 
Eaton  it  Burnett  Business 

College.* 
Sadler's  Bryant  &  Stratton 

Business  College.* 
Strayer's  Business  College... 
Central  Commercial  College. 


Benedict  School  of  Short- 
hand. 
Shoemaker-Clark  School .... 

Fitchburg  Business  College. . 
Haverhill  Business  College.. 
Hoi  yoke  Business  Institute. . 
Cannon'sCommercial  College 
Lowell  Commercial  College* 
Lynn  Business  College 


Benton's  Business  School 

Northampton    Commercial 

College. 
Berkshire  Business  College.. 
Salem  Commercial  Schow... 

Bay  Path  Institute 

Taunton  Business  College... 
Wm.  H.  Mellor's  Commercial 

School. 
Becker's  Business  College . . . 
flinman's  Business  College.. 
Worcester  Business  Institute 


Brown's  Business  College. . . . 
Alpena  Business  College .... . 
Michigan  Business  College.. 
Bay  City  Business  College  *. , 
Detroit  Business  College. . . . , 

Miles  Collesre , 

St.     Joseph's     Commercial 

School. 
Fenton  School  and  Commer- 
cial College. 


Executive  officer. 


George  Soul6  . 
T.W.Dyer.... 


J.F.Draughon. 


F.L.8haw 

ED.Pratt 

O.D.BlisB 

N.E.  Rankin  .. 

Geo.  T.  Sweet., 
Frank  S.Gray  . 

L.C.Lanning.. 


E.  H.  Norman. 
A.H.Eaton... 


F.A.*Sadler 

S.  Irving  Strayer. 
C.Edw.Presho .. 


Geo.Benedict 

F.S.  Stone  and  W.S. 

Rogers. 

D.Fullmer , 

W.P.McIntoah 

T.  Jamelland  Foote 

Q.C.Cannon 

L.E.Kimball 

H.  W.  Pelton    and 

C.  C.  Dexter. 

Chas.  E.Benton 

Joseph  Pickett 


L.M.  Holmes.., 
Geo.  P.  Lord..., 

J.D.Bates 

W.A.  F.Scott... 
Wm.H.MeUor., 


E.  C.  A.  Becker. 
A.  H.  Hinraan . , 
C.B.Post 


L.  8.  Brown 

Mre.M.L.Veenfliet. 

C.J.Ai^gubright 

R.R.Lane 

W.F.Jewell 

R.  H.  Miles 

Brother  Henry 


S.  F.  Browne. 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


*  Statistics  of  1902-8. 


Actual  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
rolled. 


814 
180 


93 


67 
60 
187 
23 

28 
240 

75 


130 
261 


505 


407 
118 


12 

200 

79 
80 
90 

103 
99 

118 

58 
58 


205 
32 
45 
15 

99 
50 
79 


112 
68 
106 
74 
775 
871 
217 

119 


1701  984 
10  190 

43  136 


69  126 


100 
115 
22 

23 
210 

100 


120| 
164 

254 

388 
53 

45 
100 


110 
122 


41 
57 

66 
164 
61 
59 
36 

138 
80 
111 


92 
150 

78 
521 
356 


101 


160 

902 

45 


46 

450 


2S6 
426 


759 


790 

in 


57 
300 


89  16S 
168 
20O 
225 

89|  188 
194  812 


99 
110 


104 


104 
51 

237 
130 
190 


175 
IflO 
256 
152 
1,296 
727 
217 

220 
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Poet-office. 


Name. 


I     In- 

stmc- 


ExecutiTe  officer. 


Actual  Dom- 
ber  of  stu- 
dents en- 
rolled. 


211 
212 
213 
214 


6    17       8 


196 
197 

106 

199 

200 


MICHIGAN— cont'd. 


Flint 

Grand  Kapidri ... 


.....do 

Jackfion  .... 
Kalamazoo . 


201  Manistee  .. 

202  Marquette. 
21^)3     Owa«80 


204  Pontlac 

205  Port  Huron. 

206  Saginaw 


207    do 

208  8t.  Loai«H 

209  Three  Rivers  . . 

210  ,  Traverse  City  . 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

do 

Fer^s  Falls. 
Mankato  ..... 


215     Minneapolis. 

21fi    do 

217    do 


218  , 

219  ' 
220 

221 
222 
22;i 
224 
226 

22G  * 
227 

228 

229 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Northfiold . 
Owatonna. 
Redwing .. 
St.  Cloud  . . 
St.  Paul.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do 


230  Sauk  Center. 

231  Stillwater  ... 


MISSISSIPPI. 


232  Bay  St.  Louis . 

233  Corinth 

234  Vioksburg 

235  ,  We«tpoint 


BliM  Business  Collej^e 

Grand  Hapid)«  Buslne««  Uni- 
versity. I 

McLacman  Business  Univer- 
sity. I 

Devlin's  Jackson  Business  I 
College.  I 

Parsons  Business  College  j 
and  Shorthand  Institute. 

Manistee  Business  Collie . . .  j 

Marquette  Business  College* 

Owasso  Business  College  and , 
School  ol  Shorthand  and 
Ty|>ewriting.  | 

Pontiac  Business  College 

Sullivan  School  of  Shorthand 

International  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Saginaw  Business  College  . . . 

Gerington's  College 

Three  Rivers  Business  Acad- 
emy. 

Traverse  City  Busineas  Col- 
lege. 


Duluth  Business  University. 

Parsons  Business  College 

Darling's  Business  College. . . 

Mankato  Commercial  Col- 
lege.* 

Archibald  Business  College.. 

Curtiss  Business  College ! 

Minneapolis  Business   Col-  j 
lege. 

Minnesota  School  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Munson  Shorthand  Institute* 

Nort  h  western  C^llegiateand 
Business  Institute.  *  1 

Brown's  Business  College  ..., 

Can  field  School i 

Redwing  Business  College  ..! 

St.  Cloud  BusincKs  College . . . , 

Boenisch's  Commercial  Col-  , 
lege.  I 

Globe  Business  College 

Hess  Business  College 

Rasmuisen  Practical  Busi- 
ness College.* 

St.  Paul  Business  College 
and  Shorthand  and  Tele- 
graphic Institute. 

Sauk  Center  Academy  and 
Business  College.* 

Rasmussen  Practical  Busi- 
ness College. 


J.  H.  Long . . 
A.  8.  Pariah. 


Malcolm  McLaehian 

H.C.Devlin 

W.F.Paraons 


W.H.Martlndill. 

J.C.Parker 

D.A.Reagh 


C.  A.  Passell 

Hannah  Sullivan. 
E.  I.  Fish 


Geo.  W.Smith-. . 
C.W.Gerington. 
Charles  H.  Sage. 

C.R.Dockeray.. 


W.C.McCarter 

A.  C.  Parsons 

D.D.  Darling 

J.  B.  Brand rup  and 
G.  E.  Nettleton. 

A.  R.  Archibald 

J.L.  Hodgmire 

D.C.Rugg 

J.Edward  Rostad... 


R.J.Smith 

A.T.  Frykman. 


A.E.Brown 

W.P.Canfield.. 

H.J.Meyer 

Lewis  H.Vath.. 
B.  W.  Boenisch  . 


W.C.Stephens 

D.S.  Coffey 

Walter  Rasmus.sen  . 

James  Maguire 


Lewis  H.Vath 

Julius  Rasmussen . . . 


St.  Stanislaus  College Brother  Felix  . 

Brown's  Business  College  . . . '  T.  C.  Brown 

St.  Aloysius  C^dlege Bro.  Alphonse  . 

Macon     &    Andrews    West     C.B.Powell... 
Point  Businevss  College. 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


2 
3 

2.... 

1)      II 
1       li 


74j  56^  130 

lO&l  120  22fi 

226  234,  4iXy 

I  I 

7a  60  135 

175  12&  300 

44}  22!  M 

31i  42,  73 

68  Ml  112 


97 

60 
25 
45 

31 


158 
35 
79 

292j 

150j 


33:  76 

m  S5 

82;  179 

87  147 

20  45 
34 


162,  sao 


5' 
17 


75 
72 

68       38 
91|      29 


361      22 


183     475 

60^ 


200 


139     127     266 
210| 

117!      18     135 


2       43     109     1621 
2    2d2     104     356 


60     135, 

52     124 

106 

120 

57 


3;    222;    160     382 

2i      76i    106     182 
1*      60;      90.    I60; 


3 

1 

i 

240 

90 
60 

1S4 
25 

280 
37 

80 

25 
26 

sao 

115 
85 

184 

37 

280 

"1 
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Actua!  number 
t*f  jstudc'iitt  ^u- 


Avermipe 


fnrom- 

mert"i*l 
course. 


In 


upnidfl 


In  Sng-       In 

lish     '   telc#- 
oaiu¥c.     nphf . 


M(»ntlun«i^^ 

wiry  ii)T 

endtiatlcKn. 


GT»dw- 
course. 


Gnda- 

atea  tn 
am&nu' 


I  ■ 


■3  I  i 


e  io:it  ifl 


la   14   ic  IS 


*  i  3 

A'l 

IT   18 


^2  li 


i0  2a«i>3«,  «s    ie4    «&|9a   «?   ss 


i4t   la, 

tfl    U«     24       4 


TOf      21 


iKi  aw    «i    2i   im     *i, 


40     ST     2»     23 
150   125     13     12 


44     22 

14     25     17      17 
42     43     16     11 


30     2.')     12 

6     59 

72     ^     25 


! 


J 


200 


I 
35 


51 

31)       25 
45       19 


S3  f3     27     24 

25  -20 

45  34 

31  33 


20 
69. 
110 


11 
'ih' 


m  4t 

60  U 

150  40 

24  8 

15  9 

32  23 

I 

3^  18 


U     27. 

19     71 

42   in>- 

1        I 
9     41 


15  10*. 
18  38 
13     19 


I  I  I 


75     26     22,    56. 


3S. 
50. 


126 

134 

32 

2^ 

12 

4 

•22 

2 

65 

17 

14. 

292 

183 

...1. 

... 

150 

50. 

1 

loy 

^^l'^ 

30 

22 

InO 

170 

60 

t4) 

130. 

10 

60 
350. 

60. 


175       ZO 


92  . 


41  35 

20  19 

27  11 

26  23 


130  42 

h  0 

72  1 

2^6  68 

80  20 

109  20 

60  175 

41  12 


45  81. 

5.  1- 

12  17 

7,  20 


28   120 
1       4 

7,    18' 


23 


I     4^ 
I  177 


109 

81     75     20 . 


43    109  . 
15       6 


75     50....      10 


51 

32 

17, 

6 

73 

25 

IH 

4 

20 

15 

15, 

t 

'     I  ( 

131    100  29 

73     26  33 

60     35.  30 


70 

9'K 

70 

75 

28 

175 
67 
30 


15 

l.'v 

"I 

41, 
40 


SO  20 

5«'.  7 

6r>  16 

61  12 


120     75   120, 


IM 

2">      12  . 
230 

87     34. 


105 

•13 

100. 

30 

15 

1«»1  . 

115     6.'> 

50       5 

I 
40       5 


IV.  .... 
I'i  4' 
56  ... . 
42       7 


ir.    45 . 

12      22 


w*  in. 


ri 


18',  26  . 

i;i  1  . 

13j  1 . 

4h'  9' . 

2<»  85  . 

5|  5. 


i^-i 


]    I 


I"' 


1*4 . 

200  . 

'1  =^^1 


1^ 


I 


12, 


b-7   e-io'    *»      s    ar' 


4 

D 

32 

24 1 

15 

"i8 

"bii  ....    '.'.'.'. 

13 

8 

1 
i 

15. 


12 
I 
9. 
9 
10-12. 


12 


20 

1 
S 


6         10 

5 'I 

6       6-S\ 


19       10 


6. 
6-12,. 


8 

1 

a5 

24 

10 

2 

1. 

10. 


30 

11* 

'1 

9 

15 

or. 

1 
40 
31. 
5. 

12 

15 

^ 

It 

1 
5 

19 

2   2.... 

6 
6  . 

6. 
6 
10 


18 
12. 


2. 

3. 
20 
30 


10 
3 

2 


m 

107 
19S 

m 
200 

201 
202 
203 


204 
205 

206 

207 
20s 
209 


..i        1. 
1.        1 
5i        3 


10   210 


211 

212 
21s 
214 


12 

yo 


2,5       10.  10 

•22 1  26 

30        10  100 

15         2  3 


12. 


8  1  . 

15        12 


7 
l.\ 


215 
216 
217 

218 

219 
230 

221 
-222 

•228 
224 


226 

227 
228 


30     37      12 

8 

2 


92       45 


10. 
6' 


...I       12. 

I 
12       20' 


39       31    229 


10 


3 

10. 
5-6. 


10. 
8 
8. 


290 

231 


232 
233 
234 
235 
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236 
237 
238 


240 

242 
243 

244 

245 

246 
247 

248 

249 
2oO 
261 
252 

253 

254 

255 

256 
257 


258 
259 
260 

261 

262 
263 

264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
278 


274 
276 


Poat-oflQce. 


Canton . . . 

Desoto 

Uannlbal . 


Joplln 

Kansas  City . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


St  Joeeph  . 
....do 


St.  Louis. 
do... 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


do 

do 

Sedalia 

Springfield.... 
Webb  City 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

Qreatfalls 

Helena 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice , 


Falls  City 

Grand  Island- 


Hastings  . 
Kearney.. 


Lincoln  . 
McCook  . 
Norfolk.. 
Omaha . . 

do... 

do... 

St.  Paul.. 
York  .... 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover  . . . 
Laconia  . 


Name. 


Christian  University  ♦ 

De  Soto  Commercial  College  . 

Hannibal  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Joplln  Business  College 

Cathedral  Commercial 
School. 

Kansas  City  Business  College 

National  Business  College* . 

Spalding's  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

St.  Joseph  Business  Univer- 
sity. 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Barnes  Business  College 

Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness College. 

Hay  ward's  Business  College. 

Jones  Commercial  College  . . 

Missouri  Shorthand  College. 

Mound  City  BusInessCollege. 

Perkins  and  Herpel  Busi- 
ness College.* 

St.  Louis  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Southwestern  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Central  Business  College*. . . 

Queen  City  Business  College 

Great  Western  Business  Col- 
lege. 


Butte  Business  College . 


Great  Falls  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Capital  City  Business  Col- 
lege. 


Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Falls  City  Business  College. 

Grand  Island  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Hastings  Business  College. . 

Kearney  School  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Lincoln  Business  College. . . 

Stayner's  Shorthand  School. 

Norfolk  Business  College... 

Boyles  College 

Nebraska  Business  College . 

Omaha  Commercial  College* 

St.  Paul  Business  College... 

York  Business  College 


Dover  Business  College 

Terhune'fi  Practical  Business 
College. 

•  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Executive  officer. 


Carl  Johann 

G.W.Moothart 

F.  L.Kelly 

W.B.  Joiner 

Brother  Charles 

C.T.Smith 

Henry  Coon 

James  F.  Spalding. . 

E.  E.  Gard 

Brother  Lignori 

J.R.Anderson 

W.E.Hartsock 

L.F.  Hayward 

J.  Q.  Bohmer 

John  H.SchoBeld.. 

Geo.A.  Hanke 

H.  C.  Perkins  and 

P.  J.  Herpel. 
S.L.Olver 

E.H.Fritch 

C.W.Robbins 

Elmer  ELacey 

W.T.Larimore 


A.  F.Rice  and  C.V. 

Fulton. 
S.  H.  Bauman.. 


F.  Marion  Brown. . 


Maynard  Spink  . 


G.  M.  Barrett . 
A.M.Hargis.. 


H.S.Miller 

Clarence  A.  Murch . 


W.G.Bishop 

L.W.Stavner 

C.H.  Brake 

H^.  Boyles 

A.r.One 

M.G.Rohrbough... 

L.  D.Smith 

G.M.Jacobs 


Mcintosh  Bros  . 
W.R.Terhune.. 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


12      2 
2;      1 

1 


Actual  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
roUed. 


90      SOI    1201 

35       47       82 

172,    120,     2K' 


2251 
220| 
850 

140 

178 

90 
150 

150 
291 
46 
60 
151 

150 

850 

250 
121 
350 


625 


3,      SI 


186 


40 
395 


140 


350 
9 

27 
252 
175 
763 

80 
150 


93     102 


195! 
260. 


178^  40a' 
200'  420' 
S001,15O 

85     226 

178 

120  210 
125.     275 


800 
145 
38 
54 
62 

137 

160 

150 
68 
350 

376 
102 
47 


20 
307 


290 

10 

17 

300 

300 


450 
4S6 

84 
114 
203 

287 

500 

400 

189 
70O 


90O 

196 
78 

253 

60 

702 

176 
110 


640 
19 
44 

552 

475 

2901,063 

84     164 

76     225 


126 
95 
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Actual  numlter 
of  Ptufli^nu  cn- 


JMT 


Ef  CO- 


=i 

p 

1 

I 

1 

1 

0 

10 

11 

i« 

90     30. 
80     45.      5. 
172   120. ...I 


80     &I      11^      8 
24.'>-...      lal   .., 

123*  llTTf  102'     fvl 
180   14<> 
850   300 


180   14^    4Q;    A]     205'     180 
300..  _  J 300.    17; 


125     15 

.-I 


90  12LI 

100  7j 

100  Tfih 

201  191 

46  as 

3t  » 

151  52 

90*  IQt^ 


250  ISO 
108  6fi 
350  390 


375  32;^ 

7l|    87 
11     11 


186 


i 


n 


,         100 
eUi    ilJ     125. 


m 


100,  lOOt  2^    ^ 

I 


1^ 


daily 
Attend- 

ance. 


Incdm- 
merclAl 
coarse. 


Hill 

la   14 


li 


aenfliA 
rotirsc. 


:  f    liah 

I  OOUfW. 


220 
50) 


28 
i5 

70       15 
150 


Ifi 

ic 

1 

125. 

9 
10 
22 

to' 

6a 

12 

iiJ 

.^. 

r 


75 


17   18 


In 
rmpbv. 


ICO     200     100 
4a    320       73 

.„Tf      81 
Jh 

90.      75| 


260   140, 
850   300 


100,    10 


60,     15 
150,  125, 


120  i3o: 

203     51 


7 

15 
68 

23. 

i„i 

200 
850 


16V 

IW 
300 

60 


100 


^     .5 
1]^    17 


4o;  a*,„X„. 

8»5'  307  „.X. 


140-    8ft\ 
80     3i>. 


110     4: 

10o[    225 
275*    275 


laa.    ^    225     125 


123 
42 


178. 


100 
75 


30 
1H8 
46 
34 
25 


26  7 

75  15, 

I 

63  31 

I        I        , 

270  SO     50   150 


52     93 


153     63 

77     16 

200  100 


125;  100 


60  150 
33  42 
16     25 


832'  26%,    1^    22r    252;      24 

27     ItL..',..! I I 

201    2«>1      [VI      7^ 


188     23 

32     14 
375  290. 

121 !      8 
ZS     10 

315     86 


28     67 


3J?0, 


19  20  21    2lg 


Mouthjinp^' 
t<HKiir3r  for 


Grwlu-    !   QT«dtt- 
hi^  In       ate^  In 


s    M^  '  a  I  fa     a  I  ^ 
23      »^I     3^    Sir    ST  ' «»  I 


35'    25. 


60....L...  - 

'     i     '    ^ 

180   142     25       2 

50     25     30       5 

850   300....'.... 

!     •     • 

5'      5.     12.... 

i    :    I 


10. 
6-10 


!    J 


20. 
6-9 


5       13 


6 

! 
» 

30. 


12* 

las 

121     100 


20 


I 


io'..J..J 

212   116     47     76 

I 


12 


10, 

15- 

6' 
35, 


90 

"3 


10 


I 


20. 


15. 


12 


2  236 

20  237 

....'  238 

I 

45  239 

....  240 

i 

1  241 

75  242 

100  243 

17  244 

....  246 


80  246 

...  247 


9   80 
12  lt9 


94 


12' 

12i 


16* 


5  40  60  40  10 


175. 


6-10. 
5 
6. 

I 

I 


235;  75  101  . 


6-12 
6* 
12 


12-18 

J 


^1 

46 
50 

17 

23 


10 
14 


15 
90 
2 
18 
14 

\ 

V 

16 

25 


150  248 

107  249 

16  250 
21  251 

17  252 
I 

78  253 

75  254 

I 
8  255 
33  256 
25  257 


I 


150  2Sm   25  M    15o!   25' 

669  iTv^  n     40  850   60^ 

80  M' 

150  'i\ 


30     7« 


15     a«     «A 


l&j 


10^      45, 


•27  14 

151  103 

140  85 

601  131 

56  6 

75  40 


221 

1 

200'. 
10'. 
l.V. 

197;. 

2fM. 

154;. 
9.. 
25 


2       6 
17.     18 


I  i-y-i 


15  258 
I 
10       21    259 

..} 260 


15       18       35  261 


8 
10 


6 
50. 


4    262 
75   263 


9   264 
12   265 


68       12 


14' 
5. 


15 


20     10 
17     18 


25. 


60 

18]      4 


12  125 
10,  80 
12'. 


50. 


4-6     6-12 


3 
18 


26  266 

6  267 

'  268 

^5     100     180  269 

.5       35     200  -270 

-i • !  271 

1         3         5  272 

6       10,      10  273 


4       20   274 
275 

I  I 
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Tablk  II. ^-Statistics  of  commercial  and  ^mt«M 


PostofBce. 


Name. 


Executive  oflBcer. 


In- 
Btmc- 
tors. 


ActtuU  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
rolled. 


NEW  BAMFSHIRE— 

continued. 


276  i  Manchester 

277  '  N'a«ihua 

278  New  Hampton . 

279  Portsmouth  .... 


280 

281 

282 

283 

281  I 

285 

286  I 

287  , 
288 


290 
291 
292 
298 
294 


295 
296 


297 
298 


299 
300  : 


801  ' 
302  , 


803  I 


804 
806 


800  i 
307  ' 
8(W  i 
309 
310 

811 

812 
313 
314 
3ir) 
816 
817 

818 
819 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne  ... 
Elizabeth... 

do 

Hoboken  . . . 
Jersey  City . 
do w 


do 

Newark 

New  Brunswick  .. 


Orange 

Paterson.. 

do 

do 

Plainfield 
Trenton  . . 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Bingham  ton . 


Brooklyn . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

Buflaio . 


.do. 


do.... 

Chatham . 


Elmira 

do 

do 

Geneva 

Glens  Fulls . 


Homellsville. 


.Tumeftown 

Kingston 

Look  port , 

Mount  Vernon  . 
New  York  City., 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


Hesscr  Businees  College 

Nashua  Business  College*.., 
New  Hampton  Commercial 

College. 
Bliss  Business  College 

Drake  Btwlneffl  College 

Lansley  Business  College  ♦  . . 

union  Business  College 

Eagan  School  of  Business*., 

Drake  Business  Col  leg© 

Llghtfoot  Stenographic  and 

Typewriting  Institute.* 
Spencer's  Business  College . 

wood's  College 

New    Brunswick    Business 

College. 

Drake  Biislness  College 

Columbia  (College  • , 

Dr.  M  acChesney  School  * 

Phillips  School* 

Plainneld  Business  College.. 
Rider  Moore    and    Stewart 

School  of  Business. 


Albany  Business  College 

Binghamton  School  of  Busi- 
ness. 

Charles  Commercial  School . 

daghom's  Bryantand  Strat- 
ton  Busines.^  College.  I 

Heffley  School ; 

Long  Island  Business   Col-  \ 
lege.  i 

Wood's  Brooklyn  School 

Columbian  School  of  Short- 
hand. 

Hurst's  Private  Business 
School.* 

McKee  Business  School 

Whiteman's  Telegraphic 
School  and  Railroad  Busi- 
ness College. 

School  of  Commerce 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy. 

Warner's  Buslnens  College*. 

Barclay's  Business  Institute. 

Hftlev's  Business  Institute 
and  Sehool  of  Jjhorthand. 

Homellsville  Business  and 
Shorthand  Sehool. 

JamcHtown  Business  Collpge. 

Spencer's  Business  School . . . 

Lockport  Business  Institute* 

Sherman's  Business  School.. 

Eastman  School 

Metropolitan  School  of  Ste-  i 
nopraphy.  I 

Packard  Commercial  School . 

Paine  Uptown  Business  Col- 
lege. ' 


J.H.Hcsser 

Chas.  Herpel 

F.W.Preston.... 

William  J.  Lewis 


Chan.  Dell 

James  H.  Lansley ... 

F.  R.  Berrlman 

John  J.  Kagan 

A.  J.  Oleason 

Robert  Lightfoot 


3 

I 

1«, 
6: 

1 

12! 

2 

I 

M.F.Pratt |      6 

Geo.  Oakley 4| 

Eugene  MncChcsney       6 

T.H.Phillips '      3 

A.A.Phelps I      1 

F.B.Moore 10, 


A.  S.  Spencer 

Stephen  I.  Wood  . 
J.W.Wilson 


Jno.  R.  Camell 
J.F.Riley 


Wm.  P.  Charles. 
C.  Claghom 


Norman  P.  Heflfley ... 
Henry  C.Wright....' 


F.  E.  Wood,  jr. 
W.  E.  Weafer.. 


S.G.Hurst 

Junius  n.  Van  Duzee. 
Frank  Whlteman 


B.  C.  Meeker . 
J.  H.Shulkey. 

A.  J.  Warner  . 

B.  C.  Ban  lay  . 
J.W.Haley... 


C.  E.  Willard . 


H.  E.  V.  Porter 

John  J.  Moran , 

J.  Franklin  Ryan.. 

C.  F.  Sherman 

Clement  (\  Gaines. 
E.  L.  Beard 


Byron  Horton 

H.  W.  Remington  . 


12     14 
6       7 


84 
19 
118 
297 
246 
4 

66 
632 
71 

94 
114 
4^ 
70 
48 
455 


1'       1lT 


117 
125 


127 
136 

60] 
20 
38 


4 

4' 
5, 
1 
6 

1 

11 
2 


8       43 


91 
163 
45 
44 

28S 
25 


5  698 

6  233 


99  171 
66*  96 
20       62; 


27       24       61 


44  1281 

44,  63 

64'  1^2 

219  516. 

8641  «00{ 

36,  40 


19W 


125 

6171,249' 

102:  173j 

66  160 

76l  19tt 

62  1071 

60  130, 

68'  116 

150  605 


15       9\    450     351 
104|      96 


109     220     3*291 


801 
200 


124  117 

603  780 

aVij  384 

242'  320 

5  16 

27,  123 


88 
2 
65 
45 
82 

32 

101 
118 
61 
40 
205 
30 

803 
191 


241, 

1,38,-? 
756 

562' 
21 

150 

151 
129 


215 
188 
125 
65 
70 

75 

W2 
281 

96 
84 
493 
106 

1.001 
424 


♦StatisUcs  of  1902-3. 
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sckooU  in  the  United  States  in  2903-4 — Oohtinued. 


.  AelTi*l  Dumber 
of  fitiidenl^  vu- 

ilftUy 
Attend- 

In  oom- 

m 

am  AH' 

Id  Eae- 
lt«ta 

In 

ilDPtlulide- 

esauj  for 

ate 

com 

»ln 
id 

ateitn 

AmAtiU' 

course. 

course. 

Douifie^ 

mphr- 

gradyatloEi.        ci 

enMi 

1 

11 

6 

a 

m 

1 

s 

1J 

1 

SO 
31 

m 
u 

"5 
11 

SI 

SO 

1^ 

1         f 

15 

as 
42 

« 
43 

i;fl 

ai 

7 
» 

3^ 

1 

:;4 

55 

1 

,  '  fie  - 

1 

4 

2 

SB 
6 

iT:t8  10^0^1 

^2 

€3 

ai 

4i 

^ 

7i    40 

1    & 

34     2& 

1 

29     «7 

4   aa 

3i 

s 

10 
V 

t-IO 

u 

i 

17 

1 
h 

7 
4 
£1 

»0^      ^ 

,  ^  ^ 

Iwn 

4 

ft 

.!  ' 

ISA 

ml 

m 

3 

It 

10 

4 

7 

a 

^ 

S 

1 

m    Wt    2!V 1 

i-?     10 
'.nn!'    7« 

ICO;  ^io 

m  m 

1 
fiO'     f** 

aft   t<i 

2S^    74 

J    54 
Its    S« 

^/9^    Hi 

4A     ^ 

»s^      H 

J 

4^      3ir  M4 

1^^  luf.'  mi  tsx    'jm   '233 
'  trjdi  1^'  i.^  iw    2LW    mi 

?/  U:!   JW*  2^1i 
170    290       h"       7 

' 

&>]2  10-1 » 

U      t^ 

fS8 

^    m 

4     36 

im>  314 

I  ■■ 

It 

10 

S       l<t 

Wf7 

4A>    4a 

lOi    a.,..-... 

35 

14 
1 

4T 
4 

i&    n,  ttss 

'    M 

7\  a»   w. 

47'    ts:    ia<     '^      iA 

i^io  li^i-' 

'IT 

"ir"; 

1 

1      1 

1    IT|    5t     ^79    Jlij      £7'      47 

40     7^    13    31 

:::;[—. 

.„.'...:. 

9ai 

»;, 

m 

4^ 

T 

1   711   eti: '.->.;   i(P(>,„.- 

1     ^     t>|     3(^     an'       3tt       f^ 

mi    m 

112   34t 

1    ^    I'" 

M       40 

.,.! 

■,-.J 

«-S,  11-12 

t<^      II 
10^12  ai-^ 

S^IO  lO-W 

7-w  ia-16 

6          T4 

2         y  SSS 

m\  tif  lii.'^ 

.-^1    Ski     HI 

::":i .  s:/: 

2j        111  nvi 

1     1 

M 

tjii    in 

mi   « 

1 
1 

29ft 

Til    r>t    31 

190       10 
175         Jtr 

5flO   ma 

^    :(i    ia^i 

45 

SI 

7A 

IIB 

k » — 

"'are 

"I 

7^ 

...» 

130    sa 

H* 

fti  m  a»  7ft 

t«a  iw.  *j4[  ir 

'  mj  w*  aoJ  i-'t 
1  IM  3*  apia  101 

'  loj^  in  uv  ii3( 

W   170 
JT  Hi 

44i  soft 
ft    M 

t»|ios 

t0 

ft 

...1... 

1       1 
4S    a7a  2« 

4ol  J,m 

m 

41 

.. 

1    1     l' 

:   ?fl   sal   3B     i« 

u 

70 

;::/:;:;j::::i:::- 

ij       <t'  MS 

31 

u 

]S 

1 

^      JK>   ftUS 

t 

tm    1 

I4I       IS,  IM 

6a 

1 

tf 

■ 

ill 

1 

n 

» 

fM    fia' 

»i* 

tn;    2... J..: 

Hh      111 

J    "*-'"r--* 

lasi      ^ 

A        ii 

...,- 

^ 

m  fl;..„..,j  stt...:: 

"'44^ 

'^''fh 

n    M 
u    aa 

^    106 

ai    4» 

29     25 

U7   11^ 

■ ' 

10 

1^      lAJ        A.      !» 

ii:   1* 

*a     15 
»     10 
f>1     8« 
Sa'    401 

IM     %7 

35r   eo 

ISU     IT 

'"'fi"y'" 

' 

TiXi:'' 

43,  a^ 

9f    IfPI 

1*»  lift 

n   33 

1»      7 

i 

• 

— 

*,*  ^^1  •► 

2 

4 

1^ 

; 

f 

I     .. 

t!      I J  313 

1&      1A 

1153  n» 

.11 

sa 

•i 

w  ao   ^    i<i    '3t,    u 

**i     •^ 

Sll 

311  r* 

10    Oi     i4j    M^      22      SL 

m^mf  m  TI  BBS/   iiKi 

S^wj^j  «1   -J  *i 

IS     M 

]  1 

* 

3V     119 

/ 

1  -'r^ 

J4,      fH  ILK 

.1.. 

Txrr 

SI 

H 

'1   «,«• 
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Table  11. — Stalistics  of  commrrcial  and  business 


820 
821 

822 
823 
824 

825 
826 
827 
828 
829 


830 
831 
832 


833 


834 
835 
836 
837 

838 

839 

840 
841 
842 
843 


844 
845 
846 
847 
848 

849 

850 
851 

852 

853 

854 

855 

856 
857 

858 
859 
860 
861 


Po8t-oflBce. 


NEW  YORK— con. 

New  York  City.. 
do 


....do 

Ogdensburg . 
Oswego 


Poughkeepde  . 

Syracuse 

do 

Troy 

Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville. 
Charlotte. 
Raleigh  .. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks 

OHIO. 


Akron 

do 

Ashtabula . . 
Cambridge  . 
Canton 


Cincinnati. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do 

Cleveland . 

.....do 

Columbus  . 
....do 


Coshocton. 


Dayton 

East  Liverpool 


Findlay  ... 
Lancaster  . 


Mansfield  , 


Marietta.. 
Massillon. 


Newark 

New  Philadeipbia 

Oberlin 

do 


Name. 


I 

Thompson  Business  College 

Walworth  Business  and 
Stenoeraphic  Institute. 

Wood's  New  York  School  .. 

Ogdensburg Business  School 

CEaiTee's  Phonographic  In- 
stitute. 

Eastman  School 

Dakin's  Business  Institute.. 

Henley  Business  School 

Troy  Business  College 

Spencerian  Business  School 


Asheville  Business  College . 

King's  Business  College 

King's  Business  College 


Northwestern    Commercial 
College. 


Executive  officer. 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


E.  M.  Turner 

Q.S.Walworth 

Frederick  E.  Wood  . . 

F.J.Dool 

E.M.Woli 

Clement  C.  Gaines. . . 

G.A.Dakin 

B.J.Henley 

L.G.Tuttle 

Chas.  B.Hall 


Henry  S.Shockley. 

J.H.King 

J.H.King 


J.J.Swengel. 


Actual  Business  College 

Ham  me  1  Business  College*. . 

Ashtabula  Business  Collie 

Campbell  Business  College . , 

Canton  Actual  Business 
College. 

Littleford's  Shorthand 
School. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy 

Nelson's  Business  College 

St.  Joseph  College 

Traub's  Cincinnati  Business 
College  and  Telegraphic 
School. 

Watters  Business  College 

Edminston  Business  College  • 

Modem  School 

Bliss  Business  College 

Mann's  College  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

Yocum's  Coshocton  School 
of  Business. 

Leutz  Corameroial  School... 

Ohio  Valley  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Yocum's  Findlay  School  of 
Business. 

Columbia  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Lima  Business  College  * 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  Business 
College.* 

Marietta  Commercial  College. 

Massillon  Actual  Business 
College. 

Newark  Business  College 

Yocum's  Bujiiness  College*. . . 

Oberlin  Business  College 

Oberlin  School  of  Teleg- 
raphy. 


E.  E.  Workman 

W.G.Short 

J.J  Ginste 

Miss  I.  C.  Campbell . 
J.J.Krider 


Betty  Littleford  . 


J.H.Shulkey 

RJ.Nelson 

Rev.J.  M.Scherer  . 
Louis  Traub 


J.  H.  Watters 

H.T.  Edminston. 

0.E.HU11 

C.  A.  Bliss 

E.Q.Mann 


H.G.Yocum. 


O.DeCerlington. 
F.T.  Weaver 


H.G.Yocum. 
J.  E.  Joiner  . . 


Howard  W.  Pears. . . 
P.W.Frederick 


M.  A.  Adams. 
H.G.Yocum. 


8.  L.  Bceney 

Mrs.  Belle  Sf  cMillen 

J.  T.  Henderson 

G.  L.Durand 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Actual  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
rolled. 


2       62 

5!    265 


176 
260 


525 


l,06ai,1462,214 
19  211  40 
125       991    224 


9  696 


5   3 
3   6 
10"... 
2   2 


72 

92 

302 

SO 


114  810 

88  160 

153  246 

123  425 


190 


138 

130 

48 

13 

3  175 


55 

462 
280 
129 


4 

4 

2 

4  240 

1   35 


12 
159 

50 

36 

88 
15 

60 
84 

75 

27| 
240] 

54 


47 


112  91 
100  75 
182  135 


77 


203 
175 
317 


40  230 


151 

105  235 

38  86 

33  46 

150;  326 

75  130 

35!  497 

235  515 


^ 


24   37 


47 
109 

30 

34 

92 
24 

70 
54 

25 
25 
90 


129 

98  127  226 


,22  372 
960 


'j50 

600 

125|  175  800 
260  500 
140  175 


61 


59 
268 


80 
70 


180 
39 


130 
138 


100 
52 


8   62 
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Actual  number 
of  students  en- 
rolled. 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

In  pom- 
mciriiil 

In 

lish 

In 

Montlisne<;~ 
aiBary  For 
RT&d  ufttion. 

GmdD- 
alci  la 

comroef- 
cinl 

Cirada- 
Ates  III 

Day 
M;hool. 

Even- 
ing 
school. 

courae. 

etmfw. 

course. 

1 

S 

6 

i  1 

lljld 

13 

87 

"So 
14 

61 

d 

15 

Si 

£ 

17 

« 

b 

Si  He 

1, 

4 

1  «•  . 

R  S 

2S 

4 

"3 
B 

«7 

i 

9  |lO 

29     93 
118    180 

637'  891 
17     18 

18 

18  t>0 

«8  1  «4 

33 

83 

1                            ^ 

147i    80 

431    255 
2       3 

II 

' 

ia 

& 

47 
1 

201'    4>V^ 
2         1 

1,100 
16 

400 

4 

iri2    143 
10'      5 
9t     99 

m^     43 

](ju    m 

K7  im 

7J2 

1017     42 
Id'.... 

24 

1 

7S,  at 



■■■■-'■■■'■^ 

125,    99 

1 

96     7^ 

40 

^ 

1 
641    100 

6i;    18 

1 

"15"  TO 
7..-, 

1 

^.« 

313 

fio 

25 
£6 
1 

10 

17 

41 
*9 
& 
1 
3ft 

1 

15 
14 

I 

11 

71       4V 

72     Kh 

129^ 

^ 

"im 

w 

....?^ •^ 

80'  133 

192'    97 

10     34 

i2;    20 
110     26 
17     16 

150 

30 

92    153'    9-S   im 
S&     4^       3       1 

*IS     4^      ^ 

4       14 

112 

qi 

Ka     91    llZ 

« 

19 

• 

lis;    2& 

6^ 

100     75 

::::i: 

'"  w::/: 

194)'     TR-         \ 

^      ■-' 

160 

190 

97 
100 
43 

7 

125 

40 

138 
92 

22 

10 

ISO 

230 

83 
110 

150 
40 
160 

18 

3 

37 
40 
8 
10 
90 

20 

20 

40 

12i> 

«  "a 

8 
C 

T 

""i2 

12 

41 
30 

13 
13 
5 
11 
60 

15 

16 
27 

?; 

4h 

tS3 

1 

30       .V» 
65      56 

83l      6 

221      6 

tU-    24 
10      SI 

....t- -. 

,<.j.... 

i5... - 

» 

4         » 

1 

^'      ]'* 

1 

5 

.,..L,,. 

1 

90   100     85 

20     60     35 

410     19'    62 
237,  211.    40 

45 

&5 

■3 

* 

■■■■f" 

6.      44 

51^       6h 

1 

! 

4ffi'    » 

! 

23fi    100 
7t>    ,.. 
]8     IT 

175    m 

fiU>  4.^1 

m   T,v 
aw  iHi 

W    10 

13a  :iii 

1 

; 

1-M 

1 

ioo 

7^ 

^_f^ 

9 
15 

140 

: 

4».      90 

1     : 

65       42 

5C 
170 

50     42 

8-J     80 

77 
40 

40j      35 
240'      70 

106 
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fniO  45iv 

i^nii  :aiD 
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7^   100 

12         21 
lt£^        12 
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25  125i     10 

51.    200       60 
15       80l      20 

175   l?)0 

II     ii» 

:«;   00 

27     ^ 
W    10 

^*40  aeo 

aoo 

la^ 

11'5     l»> 

10     24 

12"    47 

14 

13 

28       22 

1    ' 

1 

1 

f-ll 

e 
10 

-a 

I 

16 

..... 

12'      26 

R      40 

58.    65 
40     25 
19     13 
80'    80 

47 
5 
21 
12 

56 

40 
25 
100 

65 
10 
30 
12 

ttft    x: 

35     10 
2&     13 

m   %-2 

i&     00 

39       4 

1 

65     15 

CO     \& 

BO     » 

1 
12       1^ 

"  "'^ 

12 

» 

10 

6 





26 

!  »' 

1 

15,    21 

1 

1 

a»,      w> 

60     51 

55     35 

40:     10 

29 
30 

14       80 

19  55 

20  40 

18 
26 

36 

i 

m   47 

'l ' 

1 

1 

» 

10 

S5 

10 
6 

.       .0 

14     25 
240     90 
64'      8 

!»....,      34'       10 

....!....'     150 

...J J 

«^I0  10-21; 

1 

1,      12 

1 

\ 

I 

i 

1 
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321 

322 

S23 

mi 

327 


S30 

3S1 


SI5 
■  337 


310 

341 
342 

»33 


344 

345 
516 

its 

U9 

3fiO 

351 

S54 
355 

ma 


3B0 
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Taslu  11. — SkOUtics  of  commercial  and  busmat 


Fwt-^flSce. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


In- 
rtruo- 
tors. 


Aottial  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
rolled. 


JLiJL 


362 
363 
864 
365 
366 
867 
868 


OHIO— continued. 

Piqua I  Beck's  Academy 

Portsmouth I  Graham *8  Business  CSoIIege. 

Sanduskr Sandusky  Bupinesa  College. 

Sprii^»d t  Will iM  Business  University. 

Toledo I  Davis  Business  Collef  e 

do ~     • 

Warren 


Tri-SUte  Business  Col  lege  ». . 
Brvant,  Stratt«n  and  Smith 
Business  College. 

869  t  Wooster Yocum's    Bixler    Busineas 

College. 
370     Youngstown Brown's  Business  College.. 

871    do Han  Business  University  ♦ . . 

872  Zanesville Meredith  College 


373 

874 


OKLAHOMA. 

Outhrie 

Oklahoma  City... 


Capital  City  Business  College 
Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness College. 


875  Pendleton Modem  School  of  Commerce. 

876  Portland Behnke- Walker     Business 

College. 

377    do Hohmes  Busrinea  College... 

378   do Portland  Business  College. . . 

379  Philomath i  Philomath  Business  College*, 

380  Salem '  Capital  Business  College..... 


PEXKSYLVANIA. 


381 
882 
383 
381 
885 
386 
387 
388 
389 
890 
391 

892 
393 
394 


395     Lebanon 

896     Lockhaven.. 

397     McKee«port . 
898  ,  Meadville... 


Allentown Allentown  Business  College. 

do American  Business  Colleg^. . 

.\ltoona Altoona  Business  College 

....do ;  Zeth School 

Charlcrol '  Tubbs  Business  College 

Chester j  Chester  Commercial  College. 

Corry !  Corry  Business  College 

Connellsville Douglass  Business  College*. . 

Dubois Dubois  College  of  Business.. 

Easton I  Easton  School  of  Business. . . 

Erie I  Davis  Shorthand  and  Busi- 

ne***^  School, 

do Erie  Basiness  Fnlversity 

Harrisburg Harrisburg  Bum ncs  College. 

do School  of  Commerce 


899  1  NcTVOftstle.... 

400  Norristown . . . 

401  OilCit>' 

402  ,  Philadelphia. 

403    do 

404    do 


405 


406 
407 


.do. 


.do. 


408  .  Mttaburg. 


Lebanon  Business  College*. 

Lockhaven  Basiness  Insti- 
tute. 

McKeesnort  Business  College 

Meadvme  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Newcastle  Business  College. 

Si'hlssler  College  of  Business. 

Oil  City  Business  College* .. 

Banks  Business  College 

Frank  ford  School  of  lousiness 

Qermantown  Bu&iucsa  Col- 
lege. 

Haven  College  of  Ltterature 
and  BuMiness. 

Palmer's  Busfne«i  College... 

Peiree  School 

Martin  School 


C.  E.Beck 

Wm.  R.  Graham . . 
T.W.  BookiBger.. 

F.  W.WUllss 

Thurber  P.  Davis. 
J.  W.Melcholr.... 

G.  H.  St.  John 


O.  M.  Yocum . 


J.  C.Brown 

Short  BroN 

R.  S.  Meredith. 


R.  A.  Gaflney... 
J.  F.  Draughon  . 


W.  L.  Blockman 

O.a  Domev 

W.  F.  Lsenberg 

Geo.  G.  Zeth 

Delavan  C.  Tubbs 

G.  E.  Fowler ] 

Charles  H.Geiger....! 

L.  B.  Darling |      1 

G.W.  Thorn 4 

S.  L.  Jones 3 

W.O.Davis 2 


Jno.  Glazier 

J.  E.  Garncy 

J.     C.    Shumberger 
andGeo.  S.McClure. 

M.  G.  Denlinger 

Ben).  F.  Fletcher.... 


8.S.Gre«lv 

Miss  S.  L.  Boyd  . 


I.L.Smith 

A.J.SchUwler.... 

E.  R.Welch 

Archibald  ('obb . 
Geo.  E.  Harvey  . . 
Wm.J.Zeidcre... 


Curtis  Haven. 


E.M.  Churchill 2l.... 

Henry  W.  Behnke. . . t  5 

G.Hohmcs  Lawrence  9]     6 

A.P.Armstrong '  6      4 

F.  S.Haroun 1      2 

W.  LStatey ;  3^     1 


1  125 

1  47 

2  299 

..'  350 

..I  30 


23 
75 
150 


25:  501 

68:  150 

83  208 

9>  77 

2D»  6061 

350  Tool 

60  901 

56 

28  61 

88  lea 

171  321* 


H    153     247 
100,    262'    862: 


15,  24,  8» 

205'  165  S70| 

250,  20O  45ft 

300  ISO  450| 

20  5  23i 

110  52  162, 


73 
2     255 

1;  85 
8j  379< 
"'      75 


125 

28 
49 
110 

76 

I 
72 
^, 
80 


2     350 
2|      25 


108 


1  131 
6:    420 

2  39 
U     708 

1       25 
8& 


I        I 


O.R.Palmer 3.      2      69 

L.B.Moffett I    33      81,165 

H.L.  Andrews '      5^    12     300 


-   *  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


28  lOlj 

116  37L 

72'  15T 

114  49^ 

70  145i 

60  17« 

16  4^ 

63;  112 

90'  "^ 
89 


IMJ 


51.    12 
6i:    12 

90     171 

150  6oa 

46       7l' 

I 

65  127^ 
82     1901 

94  225^ 
196     616^ 

32     Ti; 

7461,- 
16 

40 

49       81 ' 

151  22o! 
«5SU82ot 
600     80O 
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409 
410 
411 
412 


414 

415 
416 

417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 


424 


425 
426 


427 
428 
429 
490 


431 

432 
433 

484 
435 
436 

437 

488 


440 
441 


442 


443 
444 


445 


Post-office. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Pittsbuiy 

Pottaville 

Pottstown 

Reading 

do 

Scranton 

Sharon 

Soath  Bethlehem 

TituflvDle 

Towanda 

Washington 

WaynesbuFK 

Westchester 

Williamsport.... 
do 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Charleston 

Columbia 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Mitchell 

Sioux  Falls 

Watertown 


TENNESSEE. 

Henderson 


Knoxville. 
....do 


Memphis . 

do 

Nashville. 


.do 

.do 

TEXAS. 


Austin 

Dallas 

....do 

Fort  Worth . 

do 

Galveston  .. 

Houston.... 


Name. 


Reno  Shorthand  School 

Commercial  Union  School . . . 
Pottstown  Busineas  Collejfe  ♦ 
Interstate  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 
Reading  Academy  and  Busi- 
ness College. 
Lackawanna  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Sharon  Collegeof  Commerce* 
South  Bethlehem  Business 

College. 
TitusviTle  Business  College., 
Towanda  Business  College . . 
Washington  Business  College 
Wayn  eaburg  Business  College 
West  Chester  Business  School 

Potts  Shorthand  College 

Williamsport     Commercial 
College. 


Bryant  and  Stratton  Busi- 
ness College. 


Stokes  Business  College  ♦ 

Macfeat's    South    Carolina 
Business  College. 


Aberdeen  Business  College. . 
Western  Business  College  . . . 
Sioux  Falls  Business  Colleflre 
Watertown  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 


Georgle  Robertson  Chri>itian 
College. 

Knoxville  Business  College . 

McAUen's  Business  and 
Shorthand  College. 

Memphis  Business  Collie  . . 

Watson's  Busine.vs College. . . 

Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness College. 

Fall's  Businesjf  College  and 
Telegraph  Institute. 

Jennings  Business  College  *. 


Executive  oflScer. 


Marshall  H.  Reno  .. 
Edwin  G.Brandt... 

F.E.Kelley 

H.Y.Stoner 


Geo.  L.  Kleinginna  . . 
Bloomer  and  Seeley. 


J.  P.  Amspaker  . 
W.F.Magee.... 


W.J.Cable 

M.S.Cronk 

Louis  Van  Orden  . . . 

Harry  E.  Barnes 

J.B.Martin 

John  G.  Henderson. 
F.  F.  Healey  and  J. 
H.  Thompson. 


Theodore  B.  Stowell . 


A.L.Stokes 

W.H.Macfeat 

H.A.Way 

B.A.O'Mealy 

G.  C.  Christopherson 
D.T.Walker 


A.  O.  Freed 

J.C.Woodward. 
Jno.A.  McAUen 

T.A.Leddin.... 
W.T.Watson... 
J.F.Draughon  . 

Alexander  Fall. 

R.W.  Jennings  . 


St.  Edward's  College Rev.  John  T.  Boland. 

Dallas  Commercial  College. .  G.  A.  Harmon 

Metropolitan  Business  Col-  A.Ragland 

lege. 

Draughon's  Practical  Busi-  J.W.  Draughon 

ness  College.* 

Fort  Worth  Business  College*  F.  P.  Preuitt 

Draughon's  Practical  Busi-  Fel ton  Grantham  ... 

ncps  College. 

Maasey  Business  College  *...  C.  F.  Beutel 


In- 
struc- 
tors. 


♦StaUstics  0(1902-3. 


3 

5... 


It   2 
5'.... 


1   2 

2.... 


Actual  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
rolled. 


125 


60 
141 


76   43 


85 

76 
174 

50 

15 

118 

72 

8 

205 

250 


147 


69 
150 
60 


187 
65 


110 
800 


798 
UO 


190 
2,  350 
400 


350 


250 


1C6 
52 
48 
74 


96 

73 
96 

55 
21 
112 
28 
25 
167 
150 


160 


55   25 
60   60 


210 


113 
75 


231 
84 
98 

215 

U9 

183 

149 
270 

105 
36 
230 
100 
Its 
372 
400 


307 


80 
100 


140 
225 
110 


350 

300 
140 

142 
20O 
200|    600 

6171,415 

110 


112 
163 


150 


190 
250^  600 
100     600 

150     500 


324 
810 


40Ol 
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Actual  nnmber 
of  students  en- 
rolled. 

Averacre 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

In  com- 
mercial 
course. 

In 
Anian- 

InKEig- 

lieh 
course. 

In 

MDnCl 

I5IH1.I 

isnec- 

Gtadu- 
ate*  in 

coDiiner- 

coTin«p. 

Gradu- 
ales  in 
amaiiy- 

couise. 

Day 

school. 

Even- 
school. 

mphy.  '  gtiul^ 

IS, 

.£ 

^ 

o 

1 

11 

81 

1 

12 

13 

Il 

X4 

1*1 

1 

16 

1 
S 

IT 

1% 

i 

19 

B 
h 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

9  'lO 

1 

1 

1 
U\    77 
32     f)2 
38     40 
87     60 

1 
M     28 

85'    9S 

! 
17     50 
79     69 

35     37 

15     21 

112   106 

53     22 

sa,«i>«l  m 

£4  ' 

eA 

ST 

UB 

I 

125 
12 
20 
39 

14 

16 

106 
36 
30 
42 

32 

46 

125 

106 

6-7 
10 

7 

9-12 
14 
12 

4n 

1 

io!   io 

64     24 
22|    16 

73       is 
70|      12 

ZlZ 

90j      30 

1 

1 

40J      23 

"*46,***i6 

82 
29 
81 

3S 

24 

46 

35 

13 

62 

42 

8 

52 
34 
32 

21 

20 

33 
8> 

26 

24 
10 
2.^ 



j. 

10 
16 

11 

36 
20 
12 

410 

'       i 

12 
11 

11 
5 

411 

28 

4 

417 

J.... 

1 

6 

8 

6-10 
6-12 

7-10 
12 

I 

8 

10 

6-9 
4-6 

16 

12-20 
8-16 

9-20 
-i5 

41S 

414 

59'    23 
96     26 

isj    18 

•6'-*6 
19,      6 

,V    H 
38     61 

1 
16     30 

13  20 
18     68 

9     14 

8     26 

2ft5  167 

50  100 

1 

1 
a5   108 

! 

20     10 
60     70 

12       9 

14  44 
16     50 

6     22 

22      36 
32      ?2 

8     74 
36     46 
20     6.=> 

1 

39:?   303 

22 
48 

50 

....LJ^__. 

7 
12 

20 
11 

31 

18 

12 
9 

18 
4 

16 
2 

23 

2 

u 

10 

6 

44 

• 

19 
18 

26 
13 
13 
7 
23 

415 

10 
65 

4141 

1 

417 

418 

9 

,9 

4111 

j 

4?n 

h     25 

8 

25 

i 

471 

167    143 

38'    24 

69,      27 

1 

422 

2.J0   150 

! 

147   160 

45     15 
S5     40 

64     12 
61      62 

200 

126 

16 
40 

J? 

136 
16 

50 

38 
61 

99 

«, 

270 

110 

*"*40 
300 

300 

210 
9h 

140 

50 

64 

10 
30 

8 
19 
•25 
18 

25 

IR 
20 

9 
21 
2.> 

287 

....;....!--- 

.......... 

471 

j 
175 

!m2 

8-10 

37 

6 
26 

22 

3 
10 

10 
"26 

62 

4 
SO 

474 

10 
15 

10 
8 
10 

10 
10 

I 

1 

36 

1? 

4 
80 

22 

4 
26 

6 

1 

47(( 

20)        M 

....j.... 

4?t 

477 

t 

7 
9 

8 

10 

6 





11 
26 
10 

24 

6 
10 
6 

4 

1 
10 
2 

9 

4711 

140 
60 

140 

70 
50 

210 
113 

100       16 
48 

1 

1 
1*2.5,    200 

102         7 

61         7 

200 

1 

6^5,    672 

1 

::::!::::i:::: 

2»  429 

18 

100 
49 

32 

120 

1 

8    49D 

1 

4:n 

1K7 

i 

22J-8 

9'     0 
13.      4 

57....'....!          6 

1  1   ! 

4Jt? 

43,     67 
51'      74 

12 
7 

8-12 

.. 

4,18 

20 
14 
70 

229 

80 

34 
6 

2V 

414 

...,'....'. 

5 
6 

6-10 

3 

9 

'5 
317 

7 

4S6 
436 

437 

418 

437 
110 

529 

....j.... 

361.    88 

1 

1 

798 

1 

617   13.5     27 

1        - 

190 

iooioo 
50    20 

53'    18 
44     42 

1 
60.... 

1 

190 

100       40 

1 
180       40 

1 
141'      35 

6h       75 

1 
150       2.-) 

'  '20 
10 

3.5 

"3-> 
12 

J.... 

30     50 
100    100 

1 
150     75 

100.... 
122    143 

00   128, 

190 
6 

i   i 

.    ... 

.... 

4»9 

250    150 
40i\  lUO 

300    130 

159     94 
103    121 

2001  1.50- 

4....1....!    5 

1 

12 

100 
250 

150 

36 
64 

12 

20 

80 

100 

440 
441 

442 

44S 
444 

446 

20 

12 

38 

50 

10 

"27 
10 

.... 

4-10 

10 
4-6 

6 

8-16 

20 
8-10 

40 

2 
19 

100 

7 
96 

3 

109 
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Tablb  11. — Statitiict  o/ecmfMrcial  and  hmmm 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


In- 
Ptnic- 
ton. 


Actual  nmn- 

ber  of  8tu- 

denu  en- 

loUed. 


1  I 


446 
447 

448 

449 
460 
451 
4d2 
453 


454 
4&5 


45« 
457 

468 


459 
460 
461 
462 
463 


464 
465 
466 
467 

468 
469 

470 
471 


472 

473 
474 

475 

476 


477 

478 
479 

480 

481 
482 


TEX  AS— continued . 


Omen Summer  Hill  Select  School . . 


Paris  . 

San  Antonio. 

San  MarooB.. 
Texarkana . . 

Tvler 

Waco 

do 


UTAH. 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City... 

VEBMOKT. 


Burlington . . . 

Rutland 

St.  Jobusbur}' 

YIROIHIA. 


Southwestent  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Alamo  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Lone  Star  Business  College. . 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy. 

Tyler  Commercial  College. . . 

HiU'H  Buidness  College 

Toby's  Practical  Businew 
College. 


P.M.Tutt 

E.M.CharUer. 


Shafer  and  Downey . 
M.CMcGee 


H.  E.B>Tne... 

R.  H.Hill 

Edward  Toby. 


Inter    Mountain     Buslnen    James  A. Smith. 

College.                                 I 
McKee's  Business  College*..  J.B.McKee 


Burlington  Business  College.    E.  George  Evans. 

Rutland  Buslnefw  College ..."  L.  J. Egelston 

St.  Joimsbury  Academy !  A.  H.  Barbour  ... 


Lynchburg t  Piedmont  BiViincss  College •. 

. . .  .do I  Smith's  Business  College 

Richmond [  Smithdeal  Business  College  * 


Roanoke  . 
Staunton . 


WASHINGTON. 


National  Business  College.. 
Duuiimore  Business  College . 


J.W.Giles 

T.  Parker  Smith . 
G.M.  Smithdeal . 
E.M. Coulter  .... 
J.G.Dunsmore .. 


Everett Everett  Commercial  College.    A.  E.  Flowers 

Seattle Acme  Business  College F.R.MeLearen I 

do Leo's  Business  Col  lege i  Enieftt  Leo 

do Wilson's  Modern    Business     J.P.Wilson , 

i      College.  I 

Spokane '  Blair  Bu>incf»  College  * H.  C.  Blair ' 

do I  North wcfcteru  Bu>iine.s.s  Col-     E.  H.  Thompson  and  ! 

I      lege.  I      M.M.Higley. 

Vancouver I  St.  James  College '  Brother  Tlorinus  .... 

Walla  Walla I  Empire  Business  College '  W.  P.  Underwood | 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston  . 


Fairmont 

Huntington  . 
Parkersburg. 

Wheeling.... 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland... 

Beloit 

(Jreenbav.. 
Janesville . 


do.... 

Kenosha  . 


Capital     City    Commercial 

College. 
Elliott  Commercial  School . . 
Marshall  Business  College. . . 
Mountain    State    Business 

College. 
Wheeling  Business  College.. 


Gordon's  Business  College  . . 

Beloit  Business  College 

Green  Bay  Business  College. 

Southern  WLscousin  Busi- 
ness College. 

Janesville  Business  College . 

Kenosha  College  of  Com- 
merce. 


W.B.Elliott. 


do 

W.A.Ripley. 
A.G.Siue.... 


L.  B.  Edgar  . 


i: 

13 
9, 
6 


4i    100!     )00     200| 
'    1»41      M     248|' 

75     225 


E.D.Gordon. 
L.  A.  Martin  . 
E.F.  Quintal 


E.L.Williams.. 
OtisL.Trenary. 


J      ,J 


1  8i;  11 

1  861  14  II 

2  600^  200  800 
1  82S!  60,  385j 
S  491'  ml  602" 


4       ^ 
66 


63     145 

I 
2i      90 


2  76  56,'  130 
1  78,  72  150 
1       32       25      57 


150  130  280 

191  231  42 

165  78  24S 

160  121  271 

168  68'  211 


&I 


....  62  U6 

280^  270]  560 

48  61  109 

294;  210;  604 

3491  291  6i0 

1      2031  18Si  386 


121 


89     210 


5'       K2I 


65'      82     147 

112^      96     208 

200;    500 


I  J  J 


1     200     175     375 


J.-aI 


77 

if. 

201 
107 


69'    136 


15 


180 
230 

75j    125 

65'    266 
62     169 


►Statistics  of  1902-3. 
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MchooU  in  tiie  VmUd  States  in  1903-4 — Continued. 


Actual  number 
of  students  en- 
I         rolled. 


I     jv-_      Even- 


Average 
daUy 

attend- 
aiKe. 


In  com-    « Ji°      I  In  Eng-'      In      Monthsnec 

mercial  i  *2fJ-  |     ll«h     I  teleg-      essary  for 

uemda  i  _. I  r^phy.   graduation 


in  com-     ^m^n    i  in  r.ng 
course.  I  ^«^^,  course. 


'•3      i 


9    lO  llilds  18 


14,  15 


100 

IW 

I 

20O 

81 

86 

600 

315- 

360 


100* I    160. 

M 65. 

I     I     !      I 

60     60i     15;    110 

uL...!..; '. 

1*;.-. .!.-.-■ '. 

200 '    300. 

60     10. ...I    150 
102     95     45,    280 


25 
145 


35     215 


-  !       1-2 

i  !  2  '  i    3 
^  *  s    ^    s 


§■1 

b    !   2 


16  17   18  10  «0  SI 


I 


J     .  J 


62 

42 


62 
40 
82 


43;    80 
20     1» 


45,     13j     lOi 


55^ 
45 


50 
45. 


20 
36' 


I 


12:>  120     25     10       90       25: 

5  1*     14       4       20.        9 

144     rS    21       6 j I 

150    121 90,      15 

15»     53 164.. 


61  52....;.... 

210  260     40^     10 

30  50     IH     11 

204  181;     90     29. 

309  271'     4o'    20. 

15.S  160     45,     23  . 


50. 
125 
25 


25 
10 


85. 
47 


68. 
31  . 


51      76     14       6 

94     81     18,     12 
300  200. 


150   IGO     501    15     150 


I 


I 


65. 

4oi 

80 
3U0,. 


50  54  27  5 

50  60  12  8 

13H  32  42  18 

40  60  10  15 


74 
45* 

400 
2991 
352 


125 

5 

91 

106 
149 


201 


30 
143 


209 
120 


12. 

3a 


67 
35 

5.H 

200 
125 


19 


69,  42. 


.♦  65  eo. 


22,   23 


60  20,  10  20  15 
3^ 


200 
18j 
115 


'4,   8....'....! 
:,....,  86.  14 


8 
32. 


23 

}9* 


125 

40 ....|  32, 

97  491  111..... 


li 


24 


Gradu- 
ates in 
oommer- 

cUl 
course. 


25 


Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 


«6  I  27 


20 

I 
11. 


25     37,    10. 

■        I        t 


25 

60. 

13. 


I 


120     10    11 
10       8       5*      3.... 

67-    28       1'      8       1 

85,  130,  1211....: 

F£l ~'.-. 


I 


10 


5 
20 
18 
47 

I 
86 


15....'....'. 

6>     10     15 . 

10     12       8 . 

133    104     2?*. 

174      40       5  . 
98      10      19 


4-^  12-18 

i   i 

7-9  10-18j 


5-10. 

8-io; 

10. 


178^      40     150 
112        6'.. 
326       98^    366 


1 

22 


6-8'  12-18 


6-^ ' 

9-10"i2-i5. 


9 
12 


12     54     77   121      89. 


10 


77  65  82  . 
&'>  40  35 . 
ItiO 


6 
4-5. 


50     30   100     25     10 


15 

8 
30 

18 


•?rn 

65 

, 

1         I 

64 

41 

43 

; 

11 ' : 

1        1 

31 
35 

81 
30 

60 
39 


]        I 

46  29'  16. ...I. 
45  60  70....'. 
43  33  1....I. 
35....' I. 


40'.... j 

31     51,     16. 

I       i 


6         12 
6   10-12 

J !. 

10 


4 

40 

9 

18 


6 

50. 
2 

7. 


28 


I 


447 


3   448 


,...  449 
...   450 

96;  451 
...I  45(2 

88   453 


18   464 


456 


8  466 

8  457 
7  458 


60  450 
7  460 
...t  461 
27  462 
31   463 


10!        5       15  464 

5        4       16  465 

..." 1 466 

13         5       43  467 


2   468 
23   469 


..    470 
4   471 


32       38  472 


35   473 
7   474 

...    475 


476 


10  477 

65  478 

22  479 

25  480 


...    481 

lu   482 
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Table  11. — Statistics  of  commercial  and  business 


Poet-offlce. 

Name. 

Executive  olBcer. 

In- 
struc- 
tors. 

Actual  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents en- 
roUed. 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

488 

WISCONSIN— cont'd. 
La  Crosse 

Wisconsin  Business  Univer- 
sity. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy. 

Northwestern  Business  Uni- 
versity.* 

Marinette  Busin'vw  College. . 

Hoffmann's      Metropolitan 
Business  (k)llege. 

Rheude's  Business  College 
and  Drafting  School. 

Spencerian  Business  College. 

Wilmot  Business  and  Short- 
hand College. 

Oshkosh  Business  Collie*.. 

Platteville  Business  College. 

Wisconsin  Business  College . 
do  *    

F.J.Toland 

6 

3 

4 

1 
7 

8 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 

4 
2 

S 
2 

1 

1 

2 
.... 

2 
1 

1 

6 
2 

3 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1 
2 

340 

104 
114 

65 
320 

256 

194 

68 

68 
20 
86 
88 
80 

86 
162 
24 

40 

95 

12 
95 

55 
180 

25 

148 

88 

66 
11 
62 
54 
40 

32 
149 
16 

50 

•- 

485 

116 
209 

120 
600 

280 

342 

166 

124 
31 
148 
142 
120 

68 
311 
39 

90 

484 

.    do  

486 

Madison 

R.G.Deming 

0.  W.  Dickerson 

O.A.  Hoffmann 

Anton  Rheude 

R.C.Spencer 

H.M.WUmot 

W.W.Daggett 

John  Alcoek 

486 
487 

488 

Marinette 

MUwaukee 

do.. 

489 

do 

490 

do 

491 

Oshkosh 

492 

Platteville 

Racine 

496 

C.F.Moore 

494 

Shebovtran 

do 

495 

Stevens  Point .... 

Stoughton 

Wausau 

Stevens  Point  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Stoughton  Business  College* 
Wausau  Business  College. . . . 
Wausau  Business  University* 

Cheyenne  Business  College. . 

W.E.  Allen 

496 

W.W.Dale 

497 

C.M.Boyles 

498 

do 

R.F.Davis 

499 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne  

Arthur  W.Krause... 

*  Statistics  of  1902-^. 
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Aetna]  number 
of  students  en- 
rolled. 

Average 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 

In  com- 
mercial 

In 
aman- 
uensis 
coarse. 

In  Eng- 
lish 

In 

teleg- 

Months nec- 
essary for 

Gradu- 
ates in 
commer- 

Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 

Day 
school. 

Even- 

ing 

schooL 

coarse. 

course. 

raphy. 

^graduation. 

cial 
course. 

ensis 
course. 

f2 
"3 

9 

340 

6 

-3 

10 

i 

11 

1 

£ 

19 

-1 

li 

14 

15 

288 

16 

10 

i 

IT 

52 

& 
IS 

83 

6 
19 

6 
1 

no 

d 
•3 

22 

4 

be  . 

li 

6 

6 

1 

& 

6 
1 

18 

83 

4 

6 

6 
12-18 

6-15 

6-10 
4-6 

9 

24: 

26 

100 

86 

8 

«7 

30 

«8 

60 

488 

1 
104'    12 
81     82 

45!    55 
125   125 

75     15 

140   118 

35 
100 

1 

1 

104 

12 

485 

1: 

2U0j    60 
I80'    10 

•if) 

<6,    17 
so'   »0 

60     40 

180     15 

152'    89 
20     16 

40'    24 
18,      5 
59       9 
62,    23 
75     20 

34     22 
125   130 

22'    10 

22 

65 
60 

20 

42 
41 

2S 

58 

56 
40 

15 

109 
69 

30 

15,      4 

1 
100     20 

12 
12 

10-18 

"6^ 

13 

15 
5 

8 
15 

17 

4 

9 

I 
..... 

10 
3 

8 
20 

10 

18 
32 

5 

26 

1      " 

ao     20 

190     160 
6       100 

m'      54 

40,      48 

65 

1 

Jm 

6 

2 

5.  487 
15'  488 

M 

30 
49 

, 

62'  489 

84.    39 
68,    56 

84 

7      s 

i    1 

66  490 
11   491 

20*    11 
60'    34 

it    1 

161    50 
18i    30 

1" 

2,    10 

130'  122 

12     13 

1         , 

4   492 

OA      OR 

45'      22 
49       60 
70.      12 

40|      15 

7'      2       4 

1 

12 
10 
10 

«-10 
15 
6 

8 

12 
16 
20 

:::::l::::: 

493 

4<M 

38^    20     50     34 
70j    35     10      5 

23     27     13       5 

71      2 

10;  3 

8 
20 

12 
35 
9 

3 
10 

3 

3 
20 

2 
8 

io 

20,  495 

6 
27 
10 

?0 

49fl 

145   145'    17 

4 

::::i::::':::: 

497 

24>    15 

■33'::::: 

24      15 

m 

40 

60 

1f^ 

10 

15 

30 

^5 

499 

1      1 

1 

1    ^ 

""\"" 

1 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  RACE. 


Refereoces  to  preceding  publicatioim  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  treated:  Annual  Reports— 1870,  pp.  61,  337-339;  1871.  pp.  6,  7.  61-70;  1872.  pp.  xvii,  xviii; 
1878,  p.  Ixvi;  l*s75,  p.  xxili:  1876.  p.  xvi;  1877.  pp.  xxxiii-xxx\iii:  lfl7**.  pp.  xxrlii-xxxlv;  1879, pp. 
xxxix-xlv;  1«S0.  p.lviu;  1881,  p.  Ixxxii;  1M2-83.  pp.  xlviii-Ivi.  85;  liv>»-H4,  p.liv;  l.V^-85,  p.  Ixvli; 
1885-86,  pp.  596,  650-656;  lS*<6-87.  pp.  790.  874-881;  18.S7-8S,  pp.  20,  21.  Ib7.  169,  988-998;  1888-89,  pp. 
708,  U12-H39:  1*80-90,  pp.  6J0.  621.  624,  6^4,  1073-1102.  ias8-1392,  1395-1485;  1890-91.  pp.  620.  624,  792, 
80S,  915,  961-980.  1469;  1H91-92.  pp.  8.  686,  6AS,  713,  861^867,  1002.  12^4-1237;  1S92-93.  pp.  15,  442,  1.V>1- 
1572.  1976;  I'-.'^^i,  pp.  1019-lOr.l;  1.891-9.3.  pp.  1331-1424;  18-^5-96.  pp.  2081,  2115;  18f»6-97.  pp.  229«?V- 
2333;  l*<97-98,  pp.  2479-2:X)7;  1v9h-99.  pp.  2201-2225,  Ixxxvili-xcli;  1899-1900.  pp.2501-2Ml;  1900-1901, 
pp.  2299-2331 ;  1901-2,  pp.  191-224,  285-307,  20i^20^;  1902-3.  pp.  2253--2285;  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion— No.  3,  18f%3,  p.  63;  No.  2,  1586.  pp.  12^-133;  No.  3.  1NV<,  p.  122;  No.  5.  ls^8.  pp.  53.  54.  59,  60. 
80-86;  No.  1, 18'.>2,  p.  71;  Special  report  on  Dbtrictof  Columbia  for  1H69,  pp.  193.  WO,  351-400:  Special 
report.  New  Orleana  Exposition,  lH81-t>5,  pp.  168-470,  775-781. 

In  the  sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  separate 
schools  for  the  whites  and  negn)e$».  It  is  estimat^^d  that  at  the  present  time  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  public  school  funds  in  the  South  is  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
ne^»es.  For  the  year  1903-4  the  sum  of  $43,6.>3,647  was  expended  for  the  schools 
of  both  racea  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  common  school  enrollment  in  the 
South,  »*parate  as  to  race,  eateh  year  since  1877.  The  annual  exp*'nditure  for  the 
schools  for  both  races  since  1870  is  shown  in  the  same  table.  The  public  school 
expenditure  for  the  entire  South  since  1870  has  aggregated  $771,840,721.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  $140,000,000  of  this  sum  has  l^een  expendtnl  to  supi>()rt  common 
schools  for  the  colored  race. 

Table  1. — SirUm  former  flare  Sfntefi  antf  the  Dlxte'irf  of  Cnhiin^'ifi. 


Year. 


Common  K*hool 
enrollment. 


White.        Colorefl. 


Exi>en<li- 

tures 
nM>lh 
racc^V 


Year. 


1870-71 ?10,r»^'5.46t       l<v^>*i> 

1871-72 ll.623.2Ss       l^^.'--.*» 

1872-73 11,176.(H^       !*• '-'.H 

18T.J-74 ll.*'2:i,775       ls>l-92 

1874-75 13,<»21.5U       IVO  *..;> 

187.V76 • 12,(ii.t.H*'o       ls<i  at 

187»>-T7 1,827.139         571. '.tti      n,2;?l.<r7;i       1kiU-^'» 

1 877-78 2,  aM .  946  675. 1 V)  ,  12.  Oy  i,  < ".'1       1  h'.>'v-96 

1S78-79 '  2,013,6^4  i      «;s\9r2  '  12,174.141       lv.»tV97 

1879-HO '  2. 21 5,  f .7  4         7*^1 .  7W  I  12.  ♦^7h,  rA>       1  .v.i7-l»* 

1880  ♦*! '  2.234.H77  .       S02.37I  '   i:i.6>i.Ml       189^-^ 

18«1   8-2 •2,2i*K'y-'^         Kt'.9»«2      15.241.740       l'*9'.»-:9W) 

l*vi-s3 2.370.110,      8J7.210  j  lt^..;<vi.471       1900-1:1)1 

lKs;>-^4 2.5U;.44H      1.0i»2.313      17.•^M.55^       l<.n>U2 

1K>.4  <> 2.67r,911   '  l.<Ki<».  46;i  '  19.2%:'>>74       I'lri-Sa 

iHvVvi 2,773.115      1.0|H,»;-9     2<».-2'^.  113       U«>,Ma 

m.H«>-,s7 2.  975, 77.i      1,11**,  5  ->      J ..  sji .  <X)9 

18S7-H8 3. 110,  tX"6     1,  nu,  U-^     21 ,  MO,  l.>  Total  . 

a  .**ul)ject  to  correction. 


Common  s<h(M 
enrollnu-nt. 


White. 


.  3.197,s;» 

.'  ;i,  V'J.  11-0 

.  :;. -'7t».M>4 

.(  3.  --7,549 

.'  3.fKC,NW 

.  S.vi'^.  541 

.i  3.  •-)♦■>, --67  ' 

.'  3,'.m:{.w»1 

.  3.V.;7.9*<.* 

.'  4.115.7;r7 

.'  4.144.  W3 

.'  4.2»il.3i9 

.  4.o01.9M 

.  4,^^.-:i 

.  4.  I>.  ^  2 

.  4,5-22,714 


Kxpendi- 

ture** 

(U»th 

ColoriHl.         ru'Ci**. 


1.213.(*0'> 

1,2'^  *»'ii» 

l,:^.v.  >19 

l.,H>}. '^Ifi 

1.3«.7.M5 
1.  ^.^2,  li*H 

1.12;'..  ^' -3 

1.4i^.:r2-5 
1.  :m».u^i 

l,5t".749 

l,rHr.*.275 

l,.'i60.t»70 
1.594.:tl>8 
1,575  u9 

1,577,  ;>5 


$23. 171 .  h78 
24.'-Ml.  1*J7 
2S...-\\310 

27. 1 /.n.  4^8 

2s.  .53:.,  7n.s 

29,  22:i.  516 
2.\15n,5'^ 
31.11{».721 
31,2-^..  VS3 
31.247.218 
3^.11U.'-^1 
31.vr,,:.t,K 
•i'\9">,6'i7 

;M.vs:/:i7 

:  9  5  2,  6'»4 
43.t.^!.r^7 


71.^40,721 
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Table  2  exhibits  by  States  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  common  schools  for 
both  races  for  the  year  ending  June,  1904.  The  totals  for  the  South  are  compared 
with  like  items  for  the  year  1889-90. 

Public  high  schools  for  negroes  are  included  in  this  table  and  their  statistics  are 
also  given  separately  in  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  There  were  131  of  these  high  schools 
in  1904  as  compared  with  123  the  preceding  year,  the  enrollment  of  secondary  students 
being  7,092  as  compared  with  6,623  the  year  before.  Tables  7  to  12  summarize  the 
statistics  of  private  institutions  devoted  to  tlie  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the 
negro  race,  Tables  14  and  15  giving  in  detail  the  statistics  of  these  private  schools  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  this  Bureau  to  obtain  the  information.  A  number  of  schools 
failed  to  respond  to  repeated  requests  for  statistics. 

Table  2. — Common  school  $tatisUc$  of  the  Sotith^  1903-4. 


State. 

Estimated  number  of 
persons     6    to    18 
years  of  oge. 

Percentage  of 
the  whole. 

Persons  enrolled  in 
public  R'hoola. 

Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 5  to  18  years 
enrolled. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

126,116 

90,437 

6,141 

16,017 

46,668 

201,418 

062,981 

72,249 

29.940 

210,766 

32,745 

l»  164, 884 

166,688 

101,811 

141,805 

118,463 

8,456 

White. 

69.24 
73.80 
76.70 
n.28 
74.28 
74.42 
72.73 
55.66 
65.44 
86.89 
76.07 
77.41 
70.92 
77.80 
65.42 
68.70 
76.56 

Colored. 

Alabama  (1901-2).. 
Arkansas 

845,250 
337, G73 
40,094 
4%  736 
102,380 
403,914 
602,912 
245,207 
276,086 
221,981 
918,477 
435,275 
191,085 
614,  a56 
888,245 
374, 293 
307,719 

295,2:)0 

130,148 

8,888 

21,030 

78, 121 
876,445 

88,580 
230,830 

72,508 
332,141 

47, 121 
231,607 
299,129 
163.926 
240,689 
232, 144 

12,155 

63.90 
72.18 
81.85 
67.53 
66.72 
61.76 
87.19 
61.61 
79.14 
40.06 
95.12 
65.28 
38.98 
75.85 
78.68 
61.72 
96.20 

46.10 
27.82 
18.15 
82.47 
43.28 
48.24 
12.81 
48.49 
20.86 
69.94 

4.88 
84.  ?2 
61.02 
24.16 
21.82 
88.28 

8.80 

239,055 

249, 105 

80,754 

33,772 

76,068 

800,596 

a  438, 501 

186,488 

180,038 

192,881 

698,665 

836.954 

186,627 

400,619 

681,099 

267,188 

235,684 

42.71 
69.48 

Delaware(1899-1900) 
District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

69.09 
76.16 
59  64 

Georgia  (1902-3).... 
Kentucky  (1902-3). 
Louisiana  (1902-3). 
Maryland 

53.51 
71.10 
31.30 
41  30 

Mis8issi^)pi  (1902-3). 

63.46 
69.49 

North  Carolina  .... 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

66.90 
52.35 
61  12 

Texas 

68.91 

Virginia  (1902-3)... 
West  Virginia 

51.08 
69.67 

Total,  190a-4... 
Total,  1X99-1900 
Total,  1.H89-90  . 

6,248,183 

6,103,390 

c  5, 132, 948 

2, 860, 612 
2,991,100 
2,510,847 

68.59 
67.11 
67.15 

81.41 
82.89 
32.85 

4,522,744 
4,167,489 
3,402,420 

1,677,385 
1,539,507 
1,296,959 

?2.38 

68.28 
66.28 

65.14 
51.46 
51.66 

State. 


Alabama  (1901-2).... 

Arkansas 

Delawaie  (1899-1900) 
District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia  (1902-3) 

Kentucky  (1902-3)... 
Louisiana  (1902-3)  ... 

Maryland 

Mississippi  (1902-3)  .. 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia  (1902-3} 

West  Virginia 

Total,  1903-4  ... 
Total.  1899-1900 
Total,  1889-90  . . 


Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 


White. 


dl50, 
153, 
21, 
26, 
51. 
190, 

a  268, 
102, 
115, 
115, 

«444, 

«215, 
100, 
275. 
370. 
157, 
162, 


2.911,252 

2,711,701 

c  2, 166, 249 


Colored. 


Per  cent  of  enroll- 
ment. 


White.     Colored. 


d90,000 

68,177 

8,800 

12,565 

32,838 

120,032 

0  41,116 

63,605 

14,420 

118,096 

« 20, 173 

6  e  102, 161 

113,929 

69,621 

92, 167 

67, 6W 

5,6S6 


1,015,660 
957,160 
813,710 


62.76 
61.80 
69.91 
79.16 
67.43 
63.83 
61.28 
74.87 
61.23 
69.66 
68.63 
64.08 
78.95 
68.78 
68.71 
61.08 
64.76 


64.87 
65.06 
63.61 


71.36 
64.33 
61.88 
78.45 
69.44 
69.69 
65.28 
74.19 
48.16 
56.03 
61.60 
65.95 
72.75 
68.89 
64.99 
67.14 
67.24 


64.38 
62.17 
62.74 


Number  of  teach- 
ers. 


White.     Colored. 


4,451 
6,126 
*693 
965 
2,205 
6,890  ! 

0  9,021 
3,634 
4,619 
6.624 

16,274 
6,588 
8,451 
7,739 

18,264 
6.871 
7,298 


106,603 
98,062 
78,903 


1,852 
1.636 
«138 

460 

720 

8,452 

o  1,428 

1,184 

588 
8,398 

762 
2,848 
2,865 
1,874 
8,105 
2,173 

299 


28,282 
27,182 
24,072 


o  Approximately. 

b  Including  Croatans  (Indians). 

c  United  States  census. 


rf  Estimated  by  State  superintendent. 
t  Estimated. 
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Table  3. — Teachers  and  students  in  public  high  schools  for  the  colored  race  in  1903-4. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Dist. Colombia  ... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory  . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missii«sippi 

Miasoun 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South  Oirolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Teachers. 


Pupils  enrolled. 


3  I 

fi 
\\ 

2 
6  ' 

1 

6  I 
1   : 

w 

3  ! 

1 

9 
9 
32 


6! 
9 
2 
14 

26 
10 
10 
12 
41 

2 

7 

1 

12 
24 
76 

6 

5 


Total. 


6  11 

12  i  27 

2  I  26 

30  !  21 


I    34 
111 

,    20 

I     10 


17 
39 

28 
51 

22  1 
26  I 

11  I 
28 
3  I 
56  . 

1^  I 
21 

66. 

97 

6  I 

10  I 

1 : 

51 
5« 
187 
26 
15 


515 

972 

348 

269 

490 

665 

155 

252 

22 

1,128 

142 

113 

1,929 

1,920 

75 

290 

70 

1.613 

1,247 

4,798 

568 

240 


I 


657 

1,183 

516 

643 

593 

779 

248 

369 

25 

1,53S 

269 

237 

3,131 

•2,561 

53 

323 

93 

2,290 

2.0S5 

6,324 

923 

270 


1,172 

2,155 

861 

912 

1,083 

1,44-1 

403 

621 

47 

2,666 

411 

350 

5,060 

4,481 

128 

613 

163 

3,903 

3,332 

11,122 

1,491 

510 


Elementary. 

Se 

conda 

"2 

ry. 

d 

« 

3 

-I 

3 

JS 

f^ 

^ 

£ 

g 

433 

536 

969 

67 

186 

206 

873 

913 

1,816 

99 

240 

339 

325 

467 

792 

23 

40 

63 

269 

643 

912 

474 

524 

998 

16 

69 

85 

603 

670 

1,273 

62 

109 

171 

141 

194 

335 

14 

M 

68 

183 

232 

315 

69 

137 

206 

14 

13 

27 

8 

12 

20 

9M 

1,079 

2,063 

146 

457 

603 

109 

220 

329 

33 

49 

82 

11 

37 

48 

102 

200 

302 

1,911 

2,916 

4,827 

118 

215 

333 

1,610 

1,866 

3,476 

310 

695 

1,005 

61 

43 

104 

14 

10 

24 

256 

256 

512 

34 

67 

101 

64 

83 

147 

6 

10 

16 

1,513 

2,079 

3,592 

100 

211 

311 

1,076 

1,652  '  2.728 

171 

433 

604 

4,474 

5.598   10,072 

334 

730 

1,064 

458 

527  ,      985 

110 

382 

492 

211 

211  1      522 

29 

59 

88 

15,784 

20,146 

35,930 

2,1^ 

4,958 

7,092 

T.\BLE  4. — Classification  of  colored  students  in  public  high  schools  by  courses  of  study  in 

190,1-4. 


State. 

Students  in  clas- 
sical course. 

i 

1 

Stud 
ti 

Male. 

5 
16 

ents  in  scien- 
fic  courses. 

Stud4 

ents  in  I 
course 

Fe- 
male. 

125 
142 

Inglish 

Students  in  busi- 
ness couri>e. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

16 
68 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 
37 

Fe- 
male- 

Total. 

Alabama 

11 
62 

62 
106 

187 
248 

60 

97 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

23 

85 

7 

85 

40 
10 
36 
89  , 

63 
46 
43 
94 

Dist.  Columbia... 

89 
7 

24 
8 

26 
2 

35 

359 
88 
16 
85 
41 
4 

100 

448 
45 
40 
43 
67 
6 

135 

1 

Florida 

390 
109 

477 
118 

867 
227 

1 

Georgia 

.  .'     *     i 

Illinois 

1 1 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

10 

24  1 

34 

19 
6 

Ti 

8 

19 

49 

90 
14 
20 
82 

10 

24 

34 

Kentucky ' ' ' 

4 

1 


13 

4 

17 

Louisiana 

5 

Maryland 

42 
1 
56 
11 
20 

64 
9 

"I 

37 

106 
10 

167 
17 
57 





MiasisHippi 

Missouri 

10 
129 

10 
357 

20 
486 

392 
99 

842 
222 

1,234 
321 

17 

65 

72 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

2 

6 

30 

34 
7 

5 
10 

101 
22 

226 
86 
17 

7 
16 
131 
28 
818 
120 
24 

6 

32 

87 

Pennsylvania 

'                ' 

South  Carolina... 
Tennessee 

36 

23 

110 

9 

3 

61. 

273  . 
20 
10  , 

97 
69 
383 
29 
13 

66 
126 
791 
110 

10 

88 

158 

1.117 

350 

19 

IM 

2H4 

1,908 

460 

29 

6 

4 

10 

Texas 

Virginia 

West\lrginia.... 

3 

12 

15 

Total 

420 

787  ; 

1,207 

528 

1,490 

2,018 

2,320 

3,805 

6,125 

83 

201 

287 
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Table  5. — Number  of  normal  UadenU,  manual-trainmg  studenU,  and  graduates  in  colored 
public  high  schools  in  1903-4* 


State. 

Students  In  normal 
course. 

Pupils  receiving  indua- 
trial  training. 

Graduates  in  high  school 
course. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  1  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

AltthamA 

»7 
20 
70 
186 
30 

60 
26 
324 
239 
4n 

97 

46 
304 
375 

70 
352 

45 
154 

32 
275 

82 
140 

15 
10 

3 
51 

3 
13 

2 
14 

2 
21 

5 
10 

33 
34 

9 

100 

17 

21 

5 
25 

1 
52 

9 
27 
11 
88 

2 
12 

1 
61 
72 
99 
29 
10 

4S 

Arkansas ;  | 

44 

Delaware ' 

12 

District  of  Columbia 

151 

Florida 

20 

Georeia ■ 

90  1           262 

7  ■             88 

44  ,            110 

84 

Illinois 

7 

Indiana * 

88 

Indian  Territory . .  _ 

17 

15 
275 

49 
102 

1 

Kentucky  

78 

Louisiana 

S3 

88 

14 

Maryland 

87 

Mississippi 

i 

2 

1 

u 

Missouri 

217 

sis  1      5r6 

29* 

2 
2 

117 

Ohio 

4 

Oklahoma  

14 

Pennsylvania 



1 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

11 

H 

25 

6  1              10 
144              174 
41               123 

16 
318 
164 

10 

28 
20 
37 
8 
3 

89 
92 

Texa" 

1 
32 

1 
32 

136 

Virginia 

10 

37 

We>t  Virginia 

18 

Total 

14 

49 

63 

278  '             718           996 

940 

2,160 

3,100 

T.\BLE  6. — Financial  summary  of  the  colored  public  high  schools,  1903-4- 


I 


SUte. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  oi  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Mifsoun 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas . 


Virginia 

Wes<t  Virginia. 


Total 89     27,566 


2 
4 

l\ 

1  ; 
1  , 
4  ! 
15  j 

1 

\\ 

4 

4 

23 

3 

4 


180 
907 


1,917 

175 

1,328 

630 

827 

300 

1,899 

3,993 

500 

457 

3,979 

50 

99 

208 

1,815 

1,114 

5, 172 

1,059 

927 


If 


.d 

00  0) 

> 


$6,800 
65,000 
33,788 

285.709 
32,000 
20,300 
23,650 
34,000 
1,200 
40,000 
70,260 
55,000 
61,929 

189.000 
6,000 
28,000 


28.180 
M,745 
165, 007 
15.000 
26,000 


It     ^B 

c "   I  a 
0      !  § 


! 


89,500  ;       1 


C5 
o 

a 


185 


A  ^ 

^a 


as 

8^ 


t 


2     910,600 


56,260 
2,085 
9,200 
8,097 
4,000 


1  I   60 
4  1.267 


1  ,  10,000 
1  20,000 
6  16,265 
8  ]  8,360 
1   2,600 


95  .1,241,568  ,   51  198,193 


4,092 
5,000 
31,364 
7,500 
3,900 


25 
,980 


3   262 

2  ,2,708 
9   829 


25 


7.224 


56,260 
3,066 

12,019 
8,097 

4,oao 


23,116 
20,000 
16.490 
10,S?0 
2,600 


4,6(M 

3,833 
32,218 
7,600 
8,900 


46  I  218, 73: 
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Table  7. — Teachen  and  HudenU  in  secondary  and  higher  $chooh  for  the  colored  race  in 
1903-4  {»o/  including  public  high  sch(x>h). 


SUte. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Geor^a 

Kentucky i 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Miadsftippi 

Miiwoan 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennes.'«ee 

Texas 

Virifinia 

West  Virginia... 


Teachen. 


Stndenta. 


11110 

5  21 

1  5 

2  ^7 
5-  20 

19  83 
2     8 

6  60 
4  20 
9  43 
2   1^ 

1,  3 
1.     9 

1  14 
10  56 

&  90 
9  .S7 
13107 

2  14, 


135 

22 
26 
165 
^6 
77 
26 
71 
14 

"ioi 

4 

3 

O 

8S 
H) 

142 
13 


Elementary.       Secondary. 


"2      -a 

5     a 


2451,305 

43|    458 

109;'*i44 

46l    230 

2481,649 

141      72 

127  1,129 

46j 

475 
67 


114 

29 


ld9 
7 
12; 

Hi; 

17*;, 

121^ 

2l9l 

2^1 


5     .  -3 


s  ,  s 
&  :  s 


Collegiate. 


1,4621  2,767 
53ll      989 

' ) 

128,      272 

351  581 
2,816  4,465 

96;  167 
1,858;  2,9S7 

92|  161 
1,111!  1,5K6 

69^      136 


»46  1.602   2,348 
19l        27 

89«  1.133   2.031' 

K'.il  664    1,516 

4:B  9S0    1.3*v^ 

7».2  1,0*/^   1,nV> 

40,  &4|       104. 


956 
176 

22 
1S9 

i^ 
?27  1, 

28 
167 
149 
748 
179 

'860  ii 

6 
120 

7^4  * 

75M1 
429 

67, 


825   1,781 
ir^       »40| 

28         50 
118.      8071 

76  162  . 
289   2,016. 

36  64  . 
221  8881 
216-  3651 
552  1,300^ 
190<      869 


h    '869| 


,065.  1,925* 

19         25  . 

151       271;. 

'kis  ■i*5H2, 
,0]t;  1,774 
493  922* 
582   1,0H-J 

92.     i.'iyi 


_l_ 

49  15 

6H   5* 

19     8 

445151 

l_.  . 

2ii:  74" 

'*46;"8.' 
6j  1, 
851  32 

...J...1. 
l^  O' 
92  93- 
145-  81* 
UK  H5, 
146  214] 


64 
1-23 

27 
596 

285 

*'m 

7 

117 

1 

*328 


184 


Total. 


a 


702 

4li 
778 

816; 

2,587 
100 

1,»I2 
224 

1,808. 
247 


.1. 


2,023 
14 
120 
184 
185  1,724 
226  1,7V> 
20;i  9H0 
3*}0   1,408 


"I 


107 


2,3021  4,612 
TfiO'  1,452 
86l  77 
397  1,175 
427       743 

4,17y  6,766 
131 I      231 

2.087.  8.429 
309*      533 

1,695'  3,008 
259j      506 

2,578 '4," 66i 

38]        52 

151       271 

0*       181 

2,074.  3,71'S 

1,761'  3,516 

l.oi*^    2,4M 

l,8>sy   3,297 

156       '263 


Total 128  900 1 .  075  1 ,  975,9. 437  13, 91h  23. 355  6. 901  7. 981 ,1 4, 882,1 ,  982  828  2. 760.18, 270  22, 727  10, 997 

III  I  1.1  lit)  I  I 


Table  8. — Classijication  of  colored  MudcntSj  by  courttes  of  ttudy^  in  secondary  and  higher 

BchoolSy  1903-4^ 


Student!*  in  cla»- 
Hieal  course. 


Students  In  scien- 
tific courses 


Students  in  Eng- 
\\^\\  course. 


State. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total.  Male 


Fe- 
'  male. 


ToUl.  Male. 


Fe-I 
male.- 


Total. 


Students  in  busi- 
ness course. 

Male.    ^1"    Total, 
(male.  •^***** 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida ' 

Georgia. 


9 

27 


4 

11 


13 
38 


125 

20 ; 

151 

40 

31  ' 

71 

92 

371 

129 

23 
10 
19 
2 


17 
27 
5  ■ 


326 
66 


379 
79  ' 


70^ 
145  , 


2i 
6 


Kentucky ' '. 

Louisiana '      41         32  ' 

Mar\iand '      3«'i         13' 

Mis«<i*^«»ipi»i :a        3'.>  i 

ML^^ouri '      11  5  ' 

New  Jer*<*y  , 


42 


97  ; 


139  ! 


84 
409  I 


0  ,        71 

69         1\J 

7'23  ,  1.132 


73  ; 

49 : 

72 
16  ' 


16 
95 
20  * 


99  I 

4  I 
25  ' 


27! 

99 

45 


H\%    1,373 
111        i:?7  , 


2. 178 
21S 
615 


North  Can>lina 114 

Ohio '       3 

Oklahoma  . 


139 

11 : 


35 


20  . 


5.'>       101       Va  , 


Pennsvhania 1*23  0        vr.\ 

South  Can»lina '    lf>7         31         VJ>- 

TonnesMH? '    1^**         .'^        241  | 

Texji«« ■       62  52  114  ' 

VirKinia 140         97;      237' 

Wt>t  Virginia ' 


70 
42 


5 

15 

(A 

ICO 


10 
21 

142 


1(V* 

3.V> 
50 


:^  it". 
24*; 


521 ; 

46  I 


791 
3.M 
M5 

8:»'. 

90 


l'»  . 
173 
10 


26 
17 


47         11  , 

5;        6, 


10 
6 


6 

28 ; 

5 


Total 1,211  ,    464  ,  1,675       446       46H         914  3.105   5.079  '  8, 184  ,    342  j     18' 


55 
22 


22  ! 

1 

38  ' 

60 

"I 

30  , 

44 

' 

1 , * 

61 
11 


19 

7 


13 


21 

201 

15 


529 
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Table  9. — Number  of  colored  normal  students  and  graduates  in  secondary  and  higher 

schools^  1903-4. 


State. 

Studei 
Male. 

nts  in  normal 
course. 

Graduates  of  ^igh- 
school  course. 

Graduates  of  nor- 
mal course. 

Graduates  of  colle- 
giate course. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

8 
2 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

F^  'toI 
male.j^**^ 

4 
0 

Al. 

A]at>ama 

644 

68 

1 

11 
36 
89 
28 
28 
98 
86 

144 

484 

133 

6 

122 

S5 

215 

36 

61 

142 

131 

167 

1,128 

201 

6 

183 

71 

304 

64 

79 

240 

217 

801 

4 

1 

4 
1 

72 
4 

1 
8 

11 
9 
6 

11 
6 
0 
6 

66 
4 
1 

47 
9 

48 
4 

18 

21 
7 
0 

138 

8 

2 

66 

20 

57 

9 

29 

27 

7 

6 

7 
1 

n 

Arkansas 

Delaware                ... 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida                 .  . . 

9 

1 
25 

14 
0 
61 

23 

1 
76 

7 

01 

Georgia 

7 

4 

t 

11 

Ken  tuck  V 

Louisiana 

...... 

30 

6 
19 

8 

42 
2 

21 
0 

72 
8 
40 

8 

2 

^.1 

Maryland 

Miwissippi 

3 

0 

Missouri 

New  Jersev 

North  Carolina 

Ohio               

154 
3 

278 
9 

432 
12 

30 
0 
0 

11 

1 
4 

41 

60 

87 

147 

17 

M 

18 

Oklahoma 

1 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

8outh  Carolina 

Tennessee 

111 

147 

227 

89 

25 

163 
241 
257 

188 
58 

274 
888 
484 
277 
83 

6 
8 
63 
19 

36 

1 
48 
18 

42 

111 
37 

23 
18 
79 
76 
10 

56 
86 
41 

78 
17 

78 
64 
120 
154 
27 

30 
26 

12 
7 

24  j 

;  1 

5  1 

54 
82 

Texas 

13 

Virginia 

12 

West  Virginia 

1'  • 

Total 

1,989 

2,705 

4,694 

229 

2&1 

483 

399 

539 

938 

119 

"i 

164 

Table  10. — Colored  professional  students  and  graduates  in  secondary  and  higher  schools, 

1903-4> 


Students 

Professional  students  and  graduates. 

in  professional 
courses. 

Theol- 

ogry. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Dentistry. 

Phar- 
macy. 

Nun* 
training. 

State. 

1 

6 

1 

^ 

d 

CO 

1 

1 

3 

s 
1 

CQ 

0 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

s 
1 

1 

OS 
9 

1 

o 

^  '1 
S  1  s 

1  |1 

Alabama 

29 
65 

24 
0 

63 
55 

29 
M 

4 

1 

24 

Arkansas 

i 

:::::::::::::::::: 

Delaware 

-- 

1 

' 

1 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 

403 

2 

108 

30 
0 
16 

433 

2 

124 

79 

2 

108 

7 

89 

22 

155 

36 

37  1  11  1      43 

30 

12 

Georgia 

20 

::::i:::;;:i::::i::;::; 

16 

') 

Kentucky 

!            1        1 

Louisiana 

89  1    20 

109 

32 

1 

67 

' • 

■":*i 1"" 

Maryland 

'' 

!    .. 

Mississippi 

13  1      0 

13       13 

1 

::::i::::::r.::: 

i 

Missouri 

{ 

' ,.... 

New  Jersev 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

i85       24 

209       27  1    5         6 

125 

0,    0 

27 

24 

Oklahoma 

I.... 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

6i         6 

61       61 

j 

::::::!:::: 

Tennessee 

425  1     lf> 

441       47 
121     106 
62       62 

**9" 
14 

7 

287 

60  .... 

34 

.... 

16 
15 

Texas  

106 
62 

15 
0 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

:*:"i:::::: 



Total 

1,538  i  145 

1,683 

620 

60 

103 

22 

624 

77 

87 

11 

104 

22 

125 

22 
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Table  11. — Industrial  training  of  colored  students  in  secondary  and  higher  schools^ 

190S-4- 


State. 


Papils  receiv- 
ing industrial 
training. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana ! 

Maryland | 

llL*isL<«ippi i 

Missouri 

NewJen«y 

North  Carolina ! 

Ohio ' 

Oklahoma 1 

Pennsyl  vania ' 

South  Carolina ' 

Tennessee I 

Texas i 

Virginia 

Wejit  Virginia | 


J 


Students  trained  in  iudustrial  branches. 


^    ! 


798  l,a?2:  1,870 
108'  23.'>1  338 
40,  30  70 
262i  252,  6M 
109  249  358 
697  2,020'  2,617 

235' 
92 
220i 
0* 


I 


81        18. 
344       579 
158:      250 
8aH   1,108 
194'      194  . 


aS 
r 

282 
2 

20,. 
295' 

25 
234 


343 

52|. 

74. 

190. 


2'... 


•'....I 


50     10     29 


..!...1295,     10. 
..I  50;  671    20     18 


27, 

52, 
81 1 


134. 
14  . 

87. 


...i..-;    5.. 

'  10.. 

17....!    2... 


407       762   1,169       25     116j    62   14:  71 


15 


726 
236 


98 

1,85;V 


177,    278 

40       6 


19^ 

10. 


169 
15h 

?^» 
194 


07, 
726 


128' 
103 

179 


82 

54 

18 

107 


155 


29,      3     24 


609     448     274 

iai!!!!]  "24 


27       1^4 


161  . 


25,- 


I 


429  1,103  1,532  120 
410  819  1,229  28 
601  800  1,301  64 
909  1,273  2,1821,094 
107|      166       263       32. 


163t  136.. 
108....  .. 

169i       1  .. 
234.     19)  16 

621      1' 


111 


26... 

21.... 
12!... 
16.... 


127  . 


271     15, 
29... 
8       5 
11       5' 


Total 5.24610,49715,7432,381  1, 

i  i  III 


781 ;  242J  80'53«     30,  246.  227|    93 


1,1- 13  189     153 

874  2n2       89 

677  192i     188 

1,291  fiCli      80 

119       96 


9,1613,158  1,012 

I 
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Table  12. — Hnanciai  summary  of  the  1£8  secondary  and  higher  colored  achooUy  190S-4* 


State. 


•a 

«  be 

a 

.a 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 6 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Florida 5 

Georgia 16 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 6 

Maryland 3 

Mississippi 8 

Missouri ,  2 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 15 

Ohio I  1 

Oklahoma j  1 

Pennsylvania 1 

South  Carolina |  10 

Tennessee i  7 

Texaa 9 

Virginia 10 

West  Virginia 2 

Total 116 


State. 


9t^ 


34,176 

7,613 

600 

46,347 

1,960 
22,966 

1,197 
14,625 

4,900 
13,700 

2,800 


126,441 

4,625 

600 

100,900 

1,835 

21,089 

1.000 

16,100 

4,300 

9,850 

1,800 


13,873 

2,200 

1,000 

16,500 

12,593  1 

20,788 

19,409 

31.659  ! 

7,600 


11,920 

1,500 

1,900 

9,000 

12,760 

18,850 

21,400 

24,560 

7,000 


276,286      295,810 


a 


II 

< 


I  I 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total. 


810,410 

5,006 

5,000 

18,810 

2.416 

22,864 

200 

20,700 

4,150 


847,648 

8,818 


1231,262 
24,9(K4 


14,743 


4,582 

1,500 

36,600 

350 


9,882 
22,477 
102,212 

4,980 
22,875 

1,189 


$298,412 
43.768 
7,000 
86,635 
28.893 
187,933 
14.680 
79,175 
8.689 


1,600 


2,800 


20,576 


9,649 
700 


11,145 


1,156 
14,236 
17,  462 
15,534  I 

8,797  ' 
416 


21,386 
11,984 
3,817 
1,300 
59,052 
5,000 


55,794 

2,300 

2,600 

12,090 

«6,628 

65,323 

66,484 

147, 615 

7,000 


89,347 

3,000 

19,818 

34,632 

90,G48 

92.872 

103,818 

254,126 

40, 916 


159.106  I 


33 


226,920        85 


840,805 


100 


1,454,822 
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Table  13. — Public  high  schools  for  negroes — 


Location. 


Name  ol  Kbooh 


1  Blrrnlnghiua  . 

2  '  Moliik' 


^ItKAKSAB. 


10 


Fort  8mJ  til  ,. 
H^lenA  ...... 

Ifnt  Sprints  , 
Utile  Rwk.. 
PLucmufr... 


Texarkana  . 


DELAWARE. 

WllmiDgton  . . 


DisrarcT  of  f«- 


WoKhiniftoD  . 


Bq  Land...... 

Pertinndiou  ., 
G&lji^«villi> ... 

qEOftOlA* 

Athene 

Deutaark . , . . . 


lAgrangc... 

Romti. 

ti<iii4e»vllls . 


23    TbomoH^ill©  ,„ 


ILIjyOTS. 


Cairo  .,...,„,,, 
Emstm.Loula... 


I17MANA. 


aG  EvftTisvllle  ,*,». 
Tt  I  JtiffenionTllle... 
28  I  Ma^listJii,...,.., 
23  MonnL  Vernon  , 
^  New  Albfltiy.... 
SI     Vhi€cnnts...,». 


INBtAN       T£RJ£1' 
TORY. 


Covington ...,, 


Lexlnfitnn.. 
[jTttiiM'llk*  -, 
Owpiisboro  . 

Paris....... 


Hiirh  ^>■h>M^l , 

lirii.ni  .'^ir^.-rE  Aejidcmy  . 
Hi^-h  i^.<:[uu,l „, 


Howartl  Rljjh  S<-hooL 
Pi'flbody  H  lull  I  Sh  htiol  ... 
Laiiptiiii  IJskh  .<5'ln)ol  ., 
Cifc|iitril  mil  J[ijthSi*hnoL 
MJ'^^ouri     t?trett     UJph 

Orr  High  Srhwjl ., 


Howart]  High  School... 


ArniFt  ron^      M  a  □  n  a  1 
M  gta^tt  Higb  School.,.. 


Dq  Ijind  Gmdc*l  School. 
Foraandlna  High  Bi^hool 
ITiiinn  Amdenij ....... ^. 

St&utau  Wgh  School ., .. 


West  Broad  Hijih  School* 
New     Ix;b*notJ     High 

School. 

HiU!?tre«t  &vThool 

Mad  iw)a  Pu  bl  Id  Schixil , , 
Rome  TiibHc  HI  jihP  school 
Bander^fVlllc    High 

School.* 
Ql&y  Blto^t  High  Scliool. 


Bummer  n  Igh  School 

LI  ueol  u  H  igb  Sv  bool . , . , 


Clark  BtTCeflli^haehool, 

HlghP^^bcv.l..,,., 

Bn  Kid  way  High  School., 

High  !^eh««d , 

B^  ribm^r  Hi«b  SrbfXtK., 
High  School. „,-., 


High  SchcKd. 


WIlHam     Grunt     High 
School. 

RQ.«e4i'!l^br>o1 ....... 

Cvntrfll  Elj^h  School  ,„. 
Western  II Igh  He hool _ _ , . 
Lincoln  Hltib  Bcbtxil  — 
Wewtem  High  gchwd. . 


Teach' 


6       - 

2|,... 


Pupil*  enrolled. 


TbUl. 


200  346 

'ill  I  aafi 

3DI>  2-tl 

29    lf» 

7     S2 

2Si 


94H 


fil6 


1^  401 


}00.  10ft 

JSfi'  2Dft 

20a,  iiW 

/>  30 


04 


as 


68 

2D4 
175   IW 


90 


Ele- 
men- 
tary 
grud<i4. 


^:-;s   41;* 
\X%,   124 


1i^+i  22(1 
2Viri    ;^>;"i 


&*^  l&l 
im  itm 
19-^  ::24 


&<     1 

(^!   :. 

200j  ^S3 

]rjj  171 


140.  im  ISA  lai 


i!  m 


2a 

«7 
24l 
C2,    a* 


2o     14 


235  27^  222 


SMti 


25     44| 

m*  37&  'J0«^  m 
202,  ap-ii  196]  Sf»N 
2M[  32G1  J40  300 
im  21:^   IW  lU 


Fectnid- 
ar>" 


^ 


lO 


20 
41 

29  la-i 

^2 


12     16 


23^    40 


133  461 


I 


8     % 

5     90 


Ui    2f> 


34 
7 

4 

a 


12 


19  39 

25  44 

h.  45 

14^  2b 

1>  l». 


Students. 


Clas- 
sical 
course. 


2S 


10 


40 


10 


Scien- 
tific 
courses. 


E 
18 1 14 


11 


S7 

7 


89   359 


20 


10 


24 


5     15 
8     10 


18     16 


13 


29 


•  Statistics  of  1902^ 
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Teachers,  tiuientSy  courses  of  study,  etc.,  190S-4, 


Students. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Pupils 
receiv- 

1! 
B 

1 

ii 
H 

III 
111 

1^ 

"3* 

it 

1^ 

1 

n 
ii 

S9 

ll 

1^ 

** 

course. 

Bual-   1    Nor- 

ness    1    nuU 

course,    course. 

ing 
manual 
train- 
ing. 

i 

Q   ^ 

M 

I 

i 

1^ 

OS 

s 

17 

37 

1 

•1 

6 
20 

i 

21 

6 
9 

1 
23 

10 
21 
2 

6 
1 

16   16 

37     CO 
25,    6:» 

18!  19 

23 

37 

24 

46 

87 

ss 

so 

31 

60 

.... 

60 



^,000 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

::::i:::::::: 

180 

660 
44 
43 

1,800 

20'    26 

; 

....!._. 

! 

20|    26 

i 
1 



4 

1    , 

2 

4 
3 

7 
3 

18 

25,666 

6,0tt> 
35,000 

$4,500 

S4  600 

& 

3       4 

16     68 

18^      7 

49     37 

1 

...1.... 

a 

.  J.... 

7 

250 
10 

600 
1,817 

75 

S85 

fl.OOO 





1 
3 

27 
24 

6 
9 

36 
64 

83,78b 

178,800 
106,909 

6,000 

5.000 

6  000       ^ 

70 

324 
239 

10 
11 

28,900 
27.350 

1,085 

_ 

28  900 

1 

27,^50     12 
1  085     "'^ 

1S5   20.> 

•AK)   242 

5     30 

j 

4 
6 

7 

5 
11 

1 

14 

15 
16 

17 

IB 

2 

1 

1 
3 

so!    40 

ioo 

200 
128 

4,000 
22.000 

2,500 

1,800 

4.000 
2.5U0 

b.(m 

1,500 
8.000 

8.1.V} 
20,  SCO 

1,01X) 

GO 

$»10 

2,000 

42!    Sa 

1 

1 

3,500 

1,500 

600 
I'-O 

152 

1-26 

4  278 

4 

1 

1  650     i<* 

: r 

•20 

::::i. :;:'::::  ::;:i:;::';::: 

2 

1 

4 

1 

75   140 
15      hO 

1.000 

610 

20 

3.500 
700 

l.OCH) 

2. 247 

5,Hr^ 

392 

101 
200 

3  o^» 

3,      8 
60     80 

yoo    22 

1  1 

42 
38 

^ 

1  225     23 

2 

4 
1 

7 
6 
4 
2 

4 
2 

1 

5 

5 

26 

9 

1 
6 

7 

1 
2,2i7     24 

1 

4 

2 
8 

30 

fh 

26 

27 
28 
29 

:« 

31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
88 

4;    23 

•     1     i 

75 
S()2 
150 

15.660 



---.'--.'.-. 



::::i::::i.. ..!.;. J.::. 

4,000 

10     21 

5|     'lA 

10     21 

2 
2 

300 

300 

150 

500 
679 
300 
70 
30O 

15,000 

1,200 

20,000 
15,000 

4,000 

8 

12 

4,020 

6 

8 

17     15 
....    275 

..J....I...I.... 

1 
12 
4 
3 
1 

....;....' i:;;: 





4,     13 

, 



1 

i 

19 

i.... 

.... 

5.000 
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EDUCATION    REPOKT,  1904. 


Table  13. — Public  high  schoohfor  nrgroes — Teacher*^ 


Location. 


Nftme  of  Bchool. 


Teach- 
ern. 


3      4 


LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  .. 


MARYLAND. 


Southern  University  and 
Agricultural  and*  Me- 
chank'al  College  High 
School. 


I 


41 
42 
43 
44 
4o 
4'> 
47 
48 


Baltimore 'High      and      Training 

I      School. 
MlliSISSIPPI.         I 


Columbus '  Union  Academy 

Greenville I  High  Schot>l  No. 'J 

(Jrcnada '  Graded  School 

Jackson High  School 

Natchez •  Union  High  School 

Port  Gibson I  High  School 

Sardis ,  Panola  High  School 

Vicksburg .'Cherry      Street      High 

I      School. 
MISSOURI.  , 


49     Boonville  . 

50 

51 

52 

53 


Brunswick  . . . 

Buncetrm 

Carroll  ton 

Columbia 


51  Fulton 

56  Glasgow 

56  Hannibal  ... 

57  i  Kansas  City  . 

58  Ijouisiana  ... 

59  Macon 

60  Marshall  .... 

61  Mexico 

62  Moberly 

63  Hichmoud  .. 

64  St.  Joseph  . . . 

65  St.  Louis 

66  Sedalia 

67  Springfield  . . 

I               OHIO.  , 

6S  '  Gallipolis '  Lincoln  High  Scho<>l. 


Summer  High  School  ... 
B.  K.  Bruce  High  School. 

Lincoln  School 

Lincoln  High  School 

Fred     Pouglasa     High 
School. 

High  School  No.  3 

Evans  High  School i 

Douglass  11  igh  S(rho<»l.. 
Lincoln  High  School... 

do 

Duma.s  Hijjh  School 

Linciiln  High  School... 
Garfield  High  School... 
Lincoln  High  School... 

do 

High  School 

Summer  High  School  . . 
Lincoln  High  School... 
do 


OKLAHO>IA. 


High 


Guthrie I  Logan      Count v 

School. 

Kingfisher ;  Douglass  High  School . . . 

Oklahoma do 


,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

72     Carlisle 


I  SOITH  CAROLINA. 

73  Anderson 

74  Ceutral 


75  Columbia  ... 

76  Darlington.. 

77  Fla^ley 

78  Marion 

79  Newberry  . . . 

80  ,  Spartanburg. 

81  I  Yorkville 


Lincoln  High  Sch(M)l 


High  School 

Olive    Grove    High 
School.* 

Howard  High  School 

Mayo  High  School 

Graded  School 

Champion  High  School. . 

Hoge  (Jradcd  School 

High  S(!h<M)l 

JefTerson  Graded  School. 


Pupils  enrolled. 


Students. 


ToUl. 


-3-  J!^"i  s^'  I  -^"" 

grades.   «^^^^   eonrse.   courses. 


B  i  -2  '  i     S, 


5      6      7      8      0     lO  11    1«   13    11 


112   269   109   220     33     40 


10     11    113  237     11 


102   200 


I 

4,  111 

1  48 

..,  49 

4  7' 

1  173 


141 
15 

200 
47 
65 
63 
98 

120 
91 
70 

m5 

H8 
160 
199 


370 

53.5 

10. 

18 

246 

322, 

«| 

25 

100- 

119 

1 

305 

692' 

3- 

8 

3.50 

53.->, 

75( 

ia'> 

190 

182 

10| 

18 

96 

124 

.■» 

•25 

2.>4 

377 

1' 

15 

.V.3 
347 
150 
700 
&40 
200 
149 
392 


141    103  114,  8i  27 

611     38  46  10     18 1 

55     40  50-  9  5-:       2       2! 

70!    70  5".  7.  141. ...'....! 

186,  160  155  13!  3li     13     31 


33'     49..J.... 

1 

42     64....  .... 

1         '         1 

'              i 
1    10     le 

V.'.\  V/.'X"'\"". 

1 

1--- 

1,      9; 

1 

'                 1 

'iaj""is 


143! 
14  . 

■f^l 

98 1 
78: 

127 

130 

113 
96 

194 

271 '. 

215 

182, 
I 


134   129 


186, 


7     14. 

16     141 

240     11  3d      1 

47    114, 

4  9i       4 


8t     18j      8     18. 


115     lOl     15     10 

99     10'    14: 

91.      3i      5       3 


1    199   203 


145  20! 

....'  88.  271i 

208  8  7i 

154  21  28 


19     14     30'      4 
711 !    88 


61      43     14      30     11 

i       I 
1*     53       7' 


70     62       2; 
186.  194     13 


701    9:3,    64 


I 


i        '        ' 
831      6     hM , 

I 


3   173   323    150i  286i     23 
12 


1     30i     36,  181     22^ 

13   5301  785'  5'22   720: 

5   237,  261 !  223|  2371 

45-  31      42 

103!  67     85. 

300'  170'  2.*^ 

31 2i  244,  307 


1  38 

2  81 
4  177 
8  247 


2   100.  1-25     8.3)  100 


23     37 


211 


10 


65 


8       ^\ 

,..'     151 
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gtudenU,  courses  of  Mud u^  etc.,  190S-4 — Continned. 


Stndents. 

Pupils 
receiv- 

1 

a 

5 

1 

Value  of  grounds,  build- 
IngH,  furniture,  and  scl- 
entiflc  apparatus. 

I2 

if 
?! 

IS 

«7 

1 
li 

-1 

< 

^1 

3  ^ 
0 

a 
< 

a 
< 

s 

a 

3 

En^-       Busi-    1    Nor- 

lisn     1    nea    <     mal 

course,    course,    course. 

j 

Gradu- 
ates. 

ing 
manual 
train- 
ing. 

6 
1^ 

"n 

&,  _  s 

- 

i   '1 

"3 

1 

ISJIG  17   18   19  «0 

21  22 

«3|^4 

25 

26 

r0,2G0 

55,000 

10,000 
7,000 
2,  .500 

12.00l 

28 

29 

80. 

31 

83 

49,       1 

4 

! 

5       9 

i 
! 
1 

10     27 

S3     49 

j 

38   102 

3.993 
500 

$10,000 

20,000 
2,500 

$767 

$12.  $48 

$23,  Ue!    89 

i 

20,000      40 

t.... 

:      ;      \ 

200 

2,700 

41 

• 1 

3 

42 

1 

1,150 

125 

.... 

1,176 

43 
44 

808;  TOO 

1 ' ' 

....       3 

200 

....'.-.. 

12.%             25 
12       6,000 

6,115 

6,115 

1      I       

5 

........ 

1,500 
1.000 
4,000 

2,500 

1,500     46 
1,000     47 

*•  -1         ;  •     . 

84    142 2        2 

120     25. 404 

4,000     48 

8 

I   ! 

27'             ..'     .    ... 

4 
4 

1 

1,100 

3,500 

150 



1 
2,650     ^^ 

50 
51 
52 
53 

51 
55 
56 
57 
5S 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

69 

70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
1    81 

H 

2 

, 

::::::::::::: 

14. 

4 

**i3  '»i 

801       3,000 
200     10,000 

40! 



10 

2 
9 

3,350 
2.600 

3. 350 
2,570 

,  ^v ■ 

1 
5 

so 

«> 

1       W     201     14      30-. 

....        3 
6       6 

200|  270 

600,    20,000< 



... 

If4.... 



_   !         <   ..     

3 

5 

'.'.'.X'.'.'. 

676       3,000 
48       6,000 

50 

IW       1.000 
1.V)       2. 500 

1,800 

1.800 

i::::.::::i:::j::::  ::::;::: 

4 



I.:.:':::.!::::'.::. ::::.-. . 

1        ti 

10.      15!.... 

...   '.      J      . 

1 

3 
1 

10 

....  ....!....  

1 

1 

75 
210 

2;     9      1 

21 

20.000 

S 

?(> 

I 

ao   100.000 

50      lO.OOO 

200      10,000 

50       6, 000 

8       7       2       4 

1 
2 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

8 
4 

1 

1 

2,600 

2,600 

1         ! 

1 

32 

8 

4 

1     '     1 

'.'.'.X'.'.'. 

W       3.000 
15      25. 000 

1   '               ; 

1 
1» 

1 

208 
650 

i 
23     37 

14      IS       6       4     10      12 

1 
8 

S  dAtt 

950 

160 

i 

2«. 

1.360 

'      3     15 

]      6       6 

'  'a'ii 

""8"i6 

6     10 

1 

1*'" 

225       6.0CO 
1,000       5,000 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    "2*566 

2,000 

70       6.000 

1      6       6 

4       3 

4       4 1        2 

150 
625 

2 
100 



152 

7l5 

3       5 

2,3b7 



2.  Mu 

1    12     15 

2. 000 
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Table  13. — Public  hUjh  schools  for  negroes — Teachers, 


Jjflj^Uijn, 

KomeofacbD^K 

ere. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

Students. 

5 

Total. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary 
grades. 

Second- 
grades. 

Clas- 
sieal 
course. 

Scien- 
tific 
courses. 

1 

6 

^ 

rt 

^ 

1 

9 

4 
21 

7 

1 
10 

19 
37 
19 
32 
9 
34 

118 
23 

142 

14 
45 

7 
14 
16 

9 
14 
15 

6 
96 
14 
31 

24 

\l 

15 
16 

145 

20 

7 

4 

«0 

"3 

6 

1 

12 

1 
1 

I  * 

2 

d 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

ff' 

Browns¥illc 

ChiUlftisfwifii  .... 
CUTk-Hville 

Dtmbat-  Hiyh  School  .,„ 
lIowtiMHrgbR-hiMji,... 
High  SehoJl... 

2 

4 

118 

^m 

1 

114     1:0 

9S 

'J     i 
\y    11 

■2       1 

\ .... 

4       3 
'I       2 

3       3 

f^      9 

21     37!...      .. 
385'  700|  :irM   lihl 

15 

32 

2 

Wi 

.....du^„... , ,... 

150j  212   1^;  IHO     14 

, 

1 

M^ 

J  nekton 

do 

»7 

Kdoxvule 

Memphia... 

NartliviUe 

Bafltrop , » ,  * 

AUfitUi  Hiffh  BrluMjl 

K  an  Tec  b  L  H  i^  U  Se  li  wl . . 

Bmdlfv  Acadomy. 

rcarUli^li  School 

KmiloHkh  School 

UigJi  tJtjhool 

144   174 
40!  UK 

liH    H(^ 

1 

16 

40 

4 

60 

8 

13 

!!!!i 

DO 

119 
265 

90 

156 
490 

10l> 

4 

1 

.1  ^ 

f1 

2 

1 

u:s'    nj.       7 

7 

14 

ft? 

Boaunmnt.., 

BelroQ ,,... 

Btynn 

7   470 

50()    !JU    i:  V    60 
9'     fiT      y]        3 

...  1    ** 

n 

2 
3 
5 
o 

70 
164 

3 

7,....!.... 
....1...   1 

1M 

.*.-,,.dti  »*^^„„,.* „, 

17*^    r^\  ifj 

8 
4 

95 
ttA 

Gftlvert .......... 

CIiiTkavlllG 

Crot'kiilt.. 

City  High  Fchotil 

High  e<;hool* 

128  25-    "1    liii\ 

151  I6f.  :i4   1  r>7 

4 

16. ...1.!;; 

...J....I 

nr 

.do „.».,*.. 

l]       6 
2       2 
^       2 
fi       7 
ll      3 
&       6 

4       2 

1       8 
1       6 

1  4 

•2       1 

1 
r-      6 
V,      3 
i!       8 

'J       4 
ll      2 

2  4 

1  

2  8 

,'   I 

1'.... 

1  3 

2  6 
\l      5 

i>'      6 
2       ^ 

198;  24a    19J   -ZJ^S      6 
83    147.     Ml     lar'        '1 

....'....**"' 

fift 

.„_dcj 

1     1 

ft« 

Cuero  .. »*„. 

do......... „... 

100 

226 

86 

327 

109 
65 
152 
100 
80 

98 
104 
145 
248 

60 
120 

81 
260 

103 
7 

120 
306 
190 
197 
160 

23 
37 

12f.      ^J*    1-Hi       6 
33V    ;-    Ji:'     27 
10'      :i     vt       7 
40:   .;:;.   ^:l.^    12 

14*;     H7    122^    22 
»,    f4     ?»;<      1 
178    14*1    IftSi       6 
16ft'     ^J    lfi;^f      8 

6 
27 

6....':;:: 

96... .|.... 

ion 

DKHa?  ^ ...  ...*^,. 

drt  „. 

in? 

El  J^ttKi..., 

DoDglftSH  High  Sf^hrml,,. 
Eiis  t  N  J  m  ri  aire*  t  School 

No.  11.* 
Centnil  High  School  .... 
Hiffbacho(.>I, , 

1(M 

im 

Fort  Worth 

Galveston  ....... 

tirecnviUp 

Hempfiteaa. 

HoiiL^yiTTove 

noiistoii... 

12 

31 

........ 

1 
22:    *>i 

KM 

...'i 

10& 

Kf}8HHf^h  School 

Hlffh  School ..,.„ 

6 

10 

lfF7 

Fifteen ih   street    High 

School. 
HI(fb  lik'hDOl..,,* 

96     tk'i     SO 
282     65    1ST 

15 
3<l 

•  8"     11 1 

lOft 

8 

6 

7 

iw 

LftEFiinjtc........ 

.....do ......„, 

12.'    l:r    ir5       8 
27-    Ml-  2li)\      1 
9       :■'■,     as-      .s 

IIU 

111 

l.iviTi>rwlon  .„.,. 

Marr^haJi  , 

Meiiu 

North  KndHlifh  S<-bool. 
CVntral  High^hool  ..„ 
High  School 

8 

7 

Jl'' 

nii 

XitVdtmiLa  +*.*,»,» 

.,,..do ,,......,.. .„ 

221.   ;i  ■  --•' 
10-     "      -^ 
38;^   M.    .As- 

1         1 
18f>     9(i'  l!^7 

6 

4 
15 

7 

20 
14 
45 

23 
9 

10 
13 
17 
41 
4 

24 
41 
?t8 

114 

Ontngt? 

do 

4 
15 

14 
45 

nri 

PttflH 

PPoviDc     Street     High 

S^chool. 
Boiieliu*  Hlph  Sohfkol ... 
Fred     JJoufilfwsH     High 

Si'hool. 
MiaimicJHljthgohool... 
High  SchooJ*.. 

iif) 

t^bcrmau „.. 

TtjTreJl 

2 

23 
9 

317 

2fi       ?i      1:       2 

170    IT.i    ].■■('       1 
251    ■-^'.    v:^>     10 
22-    r-'-      1'      10 
41L1    1!       ,       26 

17J     l.V.      ]r,J          7 

HP 

1 
10 

10 
13 

Tl*l 

Tvler ..... 

Vkloriik 

Wasfthachle  .... 

VTItGIXIA. 

IVnriville 

1 

I'^IT 

<io 

10     17 

26j     41 

T*1 

do.. , 

1 

IT* 

„.„iJO , 

7 
9 

4 
20 

1**^ 

High  School*..... 

' 

1 
3 
1 

10 
5 

54 

1^ 

'ii. 

16 
17 

Lvnrhburg  ...... 

.....do 

lo-j    'ji.:    hj 

16;     41 
17'     38 

! 

|iii:[itiMsti(L„.... 
S^tdiiuton .... 

I^eaboely  High  School*.. 
HiirhSdiiKir.. 

295,  340  n^>  :Lf- 
69   267\...l.... 
144   IGfl    HI    i:u 

1?ii 

69   267 
1      12 

T>7 

do,*.. 

3 

1 
■1 

1 

7 

ftK 

WEST  VIBOINTA. 

Olnrksburir 

ITiHUini^n  ..... 

Parki'nilittfB^ 

roiut  Hi>aHint. .. 

WiiK^r  St  ructfligh  School 

HighHchtHil ......,, 

SummtP  High  Schtml  *. . 
High  School.... 

n 

ir> 

11 

16 
17 
16 
10 

VJr'J 

4   100   125 

fl:i    (iK       7 

7 

17 

^'v\ 

4;    ar»i    sa!    h?.    7:      « 

111 

1       •>;    .iii    Sis     ::!     ■«      » 

8 

10 

♦  statistics  of  1902-3. 
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Students. 

Pupils 
receiv- 

1 

i 

1 

Value  of  grounds,  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  sci- 
entiflc  apparatus. 

h 

$  a 

-J 

11 

M 
|§ 

1 

•si 

«  > 

Amount    received    from 
all  other  sources. 

I 

i 
a 

Ene-       Busi- 

lish         neas 

course,    course. 

Nor- 
mal 
course. 

Oradu- 
alea. 

ing 
manual 
train- 
ing. 

i  i 

15!l6   17 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

20j2i:22 

Z3 

24 

26 

26 

27 

88 

29 

80 

81 

1 

5 

10 

12,000 

20,000 

120 

12^ 

eoe 

•206 

8? 

1       4 



3      12) 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

I 

t.:;::'. 

. 

1                1 

4 

....!.... 

•5,00a    3,500 

n25; 

3.625 

, 

....■'. 



8'    21 

, 

3i      7!  144   174 
1     14'        !-   . 

800     15. 000 

1 

;!!."!. ...1.-.. 

250 


1 

117    133 

j   .  .. 

z"".". 

2.500 

1 



: 

1    t 

8 

19 

1 

54      15. 000 

1 

............ 



1 
1 

1 

91 

7 



600       2.000 



Q? 



::::i:::: 

1,500 
6,000 
4,00a 
2,00a 
8.000 

9tS 

"'s"u 

2,210 

108 

2,818 

94 

12S  258 

300 

96 

26     37 

--..1-.-- 

1,470 
3,500 
1,440 
1,508 

1,470 

06 

198  213 

t 

250 

15 
43 
70 





3,6161    97 

2     15 

1 

i     7 

16       2.000 

1,483,    98 
1,578     99 

8,600 

...... 

::::   2 

8.    41 

123 

300 
300 
200 

66 

__ 

100 
101 
102 

108 
104 
106 

7,     14 

1 

2 
3 

3 
5 

4 

12,900 

1 

1  . 

",',',','.','. 

:      1 

i 

1 



1       11 

::::i:::: 

800 
700 

.... 

::::;;::i::::f:::' 

2,000 
1.800 
1,060 

1 

2,000 

L... 

1  . 

41      6 

....L... 

150 

1,960,  106 
1,060'  107 

69     70 

3 

1 

120       2,000 

2181    29,000 
106       2,0(»5 
325          500 
821       2,000 
15i      1,500 
28,      2,500 
750       5. 302 

! 

1 

6 
3 

'"  \"" 

no 

101      8a 

1 

1 

] 

! 

1 



i 

....L... 

8|      7 

800-        225 

1,025 

1       4 

1 

1 

3,000 
900 

2,800 
2,000 

8,000   111 
933   112 

...,'.       i.        '.... 

i  ._ 

33 

8.5 

8,    20 

1 

1 

* 

•35 

2,920   113 
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1 
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Location. 


Name  of  school 


ALi^BAMA. 


i\ 


Athens 

Calhoun 

Greensboro . 

Hunt^ville  . 
Irma 


Marion . 
MobUe  . 


9 
10 


Montgomery  . 

Normal 

Selma 

Snowhill 


Talladega . . 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa  . 
do 

Tuskegee . . . 


24 


25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
80; 
81 

82 


Waugb 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia  . 

Little  Rock... 

do 

do 

Pine  Bluff.... 


DELAWABE. 


DoTer . 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.. 

do 

Liveoak 

Martin 

Ocala 

Orange  Park.. 

Tallahassee  .. 

GEORGIA. 


Athens . 
do.. 


Atlanta.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Augusta . 


DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. 


Washington  . 
do 


Howard  University 

Washington     Normal    School 
No.  2. 


Cookman  Institute 

Florida  Baptist  Academy 

Florida  Institute  a 

Fessenden  Academy  a 
Emerson  Memorial  Home 
Normal  and  Manual  Training 

School. 
Florida  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School. 


Jemel  Academy* 

Knox  Institute  and  Industrial 

School. 
Atlanta  Baptist  College 
Atlanta  University . . . 
Morris  Brown  College 

Spclman  Seminary 

Slorrs  School 

Haines  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute. 

♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


Trinity  Normal  School  a 

Calhonn  Colored  School Nonsect 

West  Alabama  Normal  and  In-  |  Nonsect 
dustrial  Institute. 

Central  Alabama  Academy |  M.  E 

Kowali^a  Academic  and   In-   t 

dustrial  lustitute.a  | 

Lincoln  Normal  School  ♦ i  Cong 

Emerson  Normal  and  Indus-  '  Cong 
triiil  Institute. 

State  Normal  School  for  Col- 
ored Stndent«».« 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.* 

Alabama  Baptist  Colored  Insti- 
tutc.a 

Snowhill  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute. 

Talladega  College j  Cong 

Troy  Industrial  Academy  « 

Oak  City  Academy© 

Stillman  Institute |  Presb.  So... 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus-     Nonsect 
trial  Institute. 

Mount   Meigs  Colored    InstI-     Nonsect 
tute.* 


Arkadelphia  Baptist  Academy* 
Arkansas  Baptist  College 
Philander  Smith  College 

Shorter  University  * 

Branch  Normal  College 


State  College  for  Colored  Stu 
dentH, 


a  No  report. 
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44 


45 


Lagrange 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

...-do 

Savannah  

do 

Social  Circle... 
South  Atlanta . 

do 

Thomasville  . . 


Ixic&tic^n. 


GEORGIA — cont'd. 


Augusta 

do 

Fort  Valley. 


KENTUCKY. 

Cane  Springs . , 
Frankfort 


Lebanon  .. 
Louisville . 


.do. 


Alexandria. 

....do 

Baldwin 


New  Iberia . . . 
New  Orleans  . 

....do 

....do 


MABTLAND. 


Baltimore  . 

....do 

.-..do 

Laurel 


Princess  Anne. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Clinton . 


Edwards 

Holly  Springs 

Jackson 

Kosciusko 

Meridian 

do 

Natchez 

Tougaloo 

West  Point.... 
Westfiide 


NaxQQ  of  EC:hc>o]. 


MISSOURI. 


Paine  Institute 

Walker  Baptist  Institute  a 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Indus- 
trial School.a 

Lagrange  BaptM  Academy  *. . . 

Dorchester  Academy 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Central  Citv  College 

Beach  Institute 

Georgia  St^ite  Industrial  Collego 

Negro  Normal  Industrial  School 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theological  Seminarv 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial 
School.* 


Eckstein  Norton  University  a. . 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  for  Colored 
Persons. 

St.  Augustine's  Colored  School. 

Louisville  Christian  Bible 
School.a 

State  Universitya 


Alexandria  Academy  • 

Central  Louisiana  Academy* . 
Gilbert  Academy  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Mount  Carmel  Academy  a 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 


Baltimore  Normal  School 

Morgan  College 

St.  Francis  Academy 

Maryland  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute. 
Princess  Anne  Academy  a 


Mount  Hermou  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Southern  Christian  Institute.., 

Rust  University , 

Jackson  Collego 

Central  Mississippi  College 

Lincoln  School 

Meridian  Academy  a 

Natchez  Collegea 

Tougaloo  University  * 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 


denomltuk' 
Uon. 


Meth. 


Bapt.. 
Cong  . 
Cong  . 
Bapt.. 
Cong  . 


M.E.. 
M.E.. 
Cong  . 


R.C 


M.E. 
Bapt. 
M.E. 


Bapt.. 
M.E.. 
Cong  . 


Nonsect 

M.E 

R.C 

Nonsect . 


66     Jefferson  City Lincoln  Institute  • 

66     Sedalia George  R.Smith  College. 


Christian . 

M.E 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Cong 


Cong  . 
Presb. 
State  . 


TeofbeiiL 


White. 


Nonsect . 
M.E 


19 


ored* 


0     7 


IS' 

1| 

15     10 
1 
0      0 


10 


6     17 
1      10 


16 


10 


Pupils 

en- 
rolled. 


TotAl. 


lO 


76'  Sft 
1(3.  211 
14H  438 
200   225 

91 1  179 
282    161 

811  S8 
196    374 

54        0 

54    151 


103- 

I 

28 


52 

93     97 

114    130 


7431242 

85'     39 

255   510 


230 


524 


40 

194 

70 

5 


85 

59 
267 
193 
166 
200 


272 


0  258 


205 


194 
65 


*  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


a  No  report. 
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Location. 


Name  of  school. 


Reli^ons 

denomina^ 

tion. 


NEW  JERSEY.        j 

Bordentown ,  Manual  Training  and  Indus-  ^ 

trial  School,  a 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Beaufort 

Charlotte 

r^ncord 

Elizabeth  Cily.... 


I  Pupils 
Teachen*.  i     en- 

I  rolled.  I 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


Total. 


•^Iff 


7   I   8   •    e    jlO; 


Washburn  Seminary Cons: I 

Biddle  University !  I^resb.  ' 

Scotia  Semiiirtry '  Presb 


•| 


71     Enfield. 


N'onsect  . 


layetteville. 
Frankilnton. 


Nonsect  . 
Nonsect . 


i do 

;  (ioklsboro  . . 
I  GreeuKboro. 


Stale  . 


....do 

Highpoiut. 


Kings  Mountain. 

Liberty 

Lumberton 

Peedee 


Raleigh 

do 

Salisbury.... 

do 

V^llmington . 

WindHor 

Winston 


S3  :  Win  ton. 


I 


Elizabeth   City  State  Normal  '>  Nonsect 

School.  ! 

Joseph  K.  Brick  Agricultural. 

Industrial,    and    Normal 

School. 
State  Colored  Normal  School . . 
Albion  Academy,  State  Normal 

School.  • 
FrankllntonChristian  College" 
State  Colored  Normal  School «. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  for  the  Colored  Race.  ]       ,       I 

Bennett  Col  lege  <i ' ' 

Highpoint  Normal  and  Indus-    

trial  School,  a  I       ) 

Lincoln  Acadcm v  * Cong 0,      h^ 

Liberty  Normal  College 

Whitin  Normal  Intiititutc" 

Barrett  Collegiate  and  Indus-     Nonsect 

trial  Institute.  \ 

St.  Augutttine'8  School P.  E 1      21 

Shaw  University '  Bapt 12     lO' 

LivmgstoneCollepe« i , 

State  Normal  School* ,  Nonsect ' j 

Gregory  Normal  Institute '  —  I 

Bertie  Academy ;  Bapt , I 

The  Slater  Industrial  and  State  ' ; 

Normal  School,  a  i 

Waters  Normal  Institute ]  Bapt 


0  6  52:     96 

4'      0  14  2401       0 

.;      5  18  Oi  25» 

3       3  6  101    30S 

7!      9i  16  115i  106 


4'      4       8    168|  1», 
&,     ft     10  1J5I  ITij 


12,      0,    12   149!       0 

I        •        «        I         , 


0       0       8   lOfr  17» 
2       4       6   100     » 


7     60    150 


8     18   170-  190, 
5     3&  298  201 


3j  1  4  89^  109 
1'  10  11  60  250 
1'      2       3     72    117 


7   108   1S4 


I 


84     Urbana \  Curry  School 

,  Wilberforce '  Wilberforce  University". 


86 


OKLAHOMA. 

8')     Langston 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Colored  Agricultural  and  Nor-  ^  Nonsect  . 
mal  Universitv. 


7,    14     3S 


I 


Lincoln   Univer- 
,      slty. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Aiken  


Lincoln  University Pre><b 14      0 


Camden  .... 

88  Charleston  . 

89  \  Chester 

90  Columbia... 

91  ! do 

92  Frogmore... 

93  Greenwood . 

94  Lancaster... 


1, 


I        I 


Schofleld  Normal  and  Indus-     Noa^ect 

trial  Institute.* 

Browning  Home  School  a 

Avery  Normal  Institute Cong I      1'      4 

B rain erd  Institute Presb 1       5 

Allen  University '  A.M.E 6' 

Benedict  College \  Bapt I 

Penn  Normal,  Industrial,  and  1  Nonsect , 

Agricultural  School.  I  1 

Brewer  Normal  School '  Nonsect • 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Indus-     A.M. E. Z I 

trial  Institute.  '  ' 


3  12, 


0  14 


&  16 


I2I  20 
9  16 


120  151 


184. 


1391  188 


105j  24S 


8  71 


173  224 
225  224 
140  130 

94  164 
l«7l  201 


♦Statistics  of  1902-3. 


a  No  report. 
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Pupils  enrolled. 


Students. 


Graduates. 


Elemen- 
tary 
grades. 


^'""'-    S'att     '"oaf-  I  ^-  ■  En^l^X  'x'^nnal 
grades,   course. '  courses. 


ary 
grades.    { 


course.  I  cour*e. 


=s      i      ^      Z 

;5       fe    :S       &^ 


•3       S    ! 


.  s    &; 


•5    s 


Bu.si-        High    \s:armtL\    ^1>"«- 

ness       .rhool  ,  ^^"^^    glate 

course,    eourfee.  j  ^'^*"'^-    course. 


^    &,    2    E^    :^ 


11     12   18   14   15,16  17   18    19   tJO   «1  -  SiJ  23   2^1  25   20  27  28   20  30  31  32 


62     90 


0   260 
9     37 


0 
0 


0 
1071 


0       0       0       0 
0     94       0     13 


92  '266. 


0       0 
..I      0 


0 

0. 

3 

..,     2..,     4h. 


0       0 
..      15 


106     93       9     12 


87     85 
80     to 


81    104  . 
6.^     85. 


9     12 

j 

81    104. 


67 
68 


70 
71 


72 
73 


1*26       0     23 


102   109       4'    10....'....'....' 

5^>     40     50,    50....' 10     12. 


40     50     '20,100..-.'....,    -20     25     15     20       20     30       9     10       9     10 


146   156     2i;    34  ....', 
62    145     49.    45   1871 


1.      1     77 


..'    78 
0     79 


::i  80 

0     81 
0     S2 


89   100. 

45   'JO-i       5     45 . 
43     57     29     60 


I 


..       5     45. 
0     34     .'v5 


00  0       0 

01  0       0       0 


24     27     8I1  107  . 


5?      19       6     19. 


I 
9^\    107       0     2»i 

I 


I    I     I 


3       9l 


.1. 


1       6,      0       1  . 


120   151  . 


!        I 


I 


I        I 


1*4       0    1-23  . 


I 


0       4  . 


85 


86 


I     i     j 


87 


51  93  54 

59  112  12 

...... ..I  120 

112.  137  113 

110  IIM  30 

*^7  15t',  7 

14.H  1^1  lt» 


150 


11 
157     63     67    1-20 

87 10' 

12       0       0       0" 

:        •        '       I 


0     15     *2<)       0- 


9")   li>2 
1       2. 


0     31 


2     ag       0)    31,      0*      0     88 
*      '^      "'      1 1    89 


55     K) 


30     12     30     v: 


•0!  \ 


17 !....'     112   220     19     17 


,J....I....- '  90 

li '  91 

i     11       3       0      0  92 

..j      4       l".. ..'....'  93 

...       7,      6........  94 
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97 

9.S 

93 

100 
101 

102 
103 
104 


105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 

112 

113 


114 


115 
116 


117 
118 


119 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 


127 

128 


Location. 


80UTH  CAROLINA- 

continued. 


Orangeburg  . 
do 


TENNESSEE. 

Jackson 

Jonesboro 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Mornstown 

Nashville 

do 

....do 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

do 

Crockett 

Heame 

Marshall 

do 

Pralrieview 

Segufn 

Waco 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria 

Burkeville 

Cappahosic 

Claremont 

Hampton 

do 

Lawrenceville... 

Lynchburg 

Manassas 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

do 

Richmond 

do 

Suffolk 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Harpers  Ferry... 
Institute 


Name  of  school. 


Claflin  University 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural,  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 


Lane  College , 

Warner  Institute 

Knoxville  College 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Fisk  University , 

Roger  Williams  University 

Walden  University 


Samuel  Huston  College 

Tillotson  College 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Heame  Academy,  Normal  and 

Industrial  School.* 

Bishop  College , 

Wiley  University 

Pralrieview  State  Normal  and 

Industrial  College.* 

Guadalupe  College 

Paul  Qumn  College 


William  McKinley  Normal  and 
Industrial  School.* 

Ingleside  Seminary 

Gloucester  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  School. 

Temperance,  Industrial,  and 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Spiller  Academy  a 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  .a 

Virginia  Collegiate  and  Indus- 
trial School.* 

Manassas  Industrial  School  *. . . 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Bishop  Payne  Divinitv  School . 

Virginia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College. . . 

Virginia  Union  Univeisity 

Suffolk  Mission  School 


Storer  College 

West  Virginia  Colored  In.stitute* 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 


Meth.... 
Nonsect . 


Meth.... 
Cong  — 
U.  Presb. 
Cong  — 
M.E 


Cong  . 
Bapt. . 
M.E.. 


M.E.. 
Cong  . 
Presb. 
Bapt. . 


Bapt 

M.E 

Nonsect  . 


Bapt 

A.Si.E. 


Nonsect . 


Presb . . . . 
Nonsect  . 


Nonsect  . 
Non-^ect . 


M.E. 


Nonsect . . . 
U.  Presb... 
P.E 


Bapt 

Bant 

Universalist 


Free  Bapt . . 
Nonsect 


Teachers. 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


10 


a    -5 


6      7 


10       8 


HapUs 

en- 
rolled ! 


Toua. 


^      i  ■' 
o     lO 


278 
332 


203 

3T9 


132    ISSJ 

42  66! 
205  2721 
2721  3751 
157|  202 

208*  317 
IW,  106 
559   f^ 


^21! 


109^ 


0    210 
30     46 

211    285 
212 
153    14J 

125   187} 
951     77 


25 


49 
616 


20 


76 


•  Statistics  on902-4. 


«  No  report. 
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Ptlpilfl  pniioncid. 

*               students. 

Ol5ft4llaTeS- 

tory 

Eoiriii^b 

Norma] 

neflA 

Hciioiii 

Kormal 

COUflif. 

Co!  lis 

i 

1 

•a 

1 

£ 

1 

S 

1 

E 

1 
5^ 

i 

3 

7^ 

3: 

' 

1 

^3 

i 

i 

25 

la 

2a  «7 

2S 

i 

1 

1 

SO 

Ul 
27 

1 

0 
2i 

11 

18 
H7 

13 

12S 
10 

AS 

m 
iw 

i« 
n 

0 

is 

117 
53 

14 

354 

13^ 
IKI 

m 

101 

a:; 
14 

143 

m 

15 

11 
2S 

1G 

T 

4 

It 

11 

^a  ^ 

1^ 

1 

«5 

17 

9 

1 

» 

IBO 
10 

Ai 

a 

2 

I 

*r 

-10 

0 

1 

u 

V 

• 

0 

0 

I  I 

4tt 

\n\  iifis 

BO 
2; 

110 
81 

,  .. 

0 

^' 

S      0  Itt 

m 

m 

12 
1^ 

IOC 

u 

H7 

\n 

17 

""x:: 

::;?::::: 

""»:::: 

..»! 

101 

102 
108 
104 

2i 

47 

0 

loe 
* 

17 
4 

4 

0 

3 

^ 

4     24 

0 

0 

i 

' 

ft 

I? 

0 

i 

0 

11 

D 
13 

24 

w   m 

0]    171 

— ' 

.... 

—  s 

"i 

*  "4 

3 

"a 

•-- 

..., 

105 

10$ 

i« 

23 

s 

0 

im 

«^ 

V 

« 

^ 

2 

V 

109 

13&'  273 

aa   i2l 

16 

2 

;:;:::::: 

110 

0 
H 

0 

so 

30 

m 

38 

0 

^ 

0 

n 

D 
67 

121 
29 

117 

1 

142 

74 

3 

Q 
12 

0 

« 

« 

0 

26 

47 

1 

7 

1 

2 
b 

], 

111 

lis 

114 

14 

IS 
524 

10 

102 

0 

m 

0 
11 

1» 

4 

0 

i» 

115 

.;;j::::l::: 

.;!;l. ..'.___ 

12 

......:. 

l: 

115 

4 

0 

2 

0 

& 

: 

j5 

:^ 

3 

T17 

0 

0 

1 1'  • 

m 

S9 

tIR 

' 

1 

L 

:""f     ^"  ■" 

19 

3 
19 

Q 
77 
27 

9i 

m 

0 
li 

I0« 
0 

so 

!i4 

U 

1W 

........ 

t 

0 

A 

119 

" 

1 

.... 

0 

0 

'*i'**y 

"  i 

'  "6 

TK) 

iou'  2ia 

ST;  aw 

^      0 

^ 

m 

w 

« 

" 

;t& 

-.,l 

.,.. 

Itl 

lr? 

'7[\["c:: 

" 

iZ7 

Th 

0 
4 

0 

s 

0 
0 

iim 

«     J 

1 

m 

61 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

""o 

"'"' 

Iga'    i 

16       0 

m 

7 
17 

7 

7 

7 

7 
17 

- » » - 
7 

4« 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
2 

0 

5 
12 

177 

(« 

4fi 

10 

ft 

ITU 

" 
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*-^x^  uaifked  in  iaiattial  btaiy  ii*? 


1-2 
^1 


a. 


«      —     2 


^     ^     f.      ? 

M         ^         ^  ^      -S    -="        1  = 


i!l^l|i|ll|=ir|i| 


3    3    4     5      6 


9     lO  11    IS   18   14   16    le    IT 


10 


7r:,:  •.  So 
(  J. no. a  '" 


*pr-<l  -^  ;*'■  1 


f-      0      0    1-4    l*i«      2?::     42    IW. 
0     O     O     TS    127      'jrr2      >* 


Kowalira    A'a'f-rr.i/*    %u*\    

Ind'iMriii'  Jr.  *  •  .  *-  -^ 

IJru-r>!ri  N-.ni ..    w}^«,|» I'jO   1H>    >*> 

hj.'i^TPrfm    Nonijil   aij*i    In-    ..    

'■t«»-''    N'  "-Tfiiil     "  fi'^»I    f*>r    

\iCT\r  :a  ,'..\   aad  Mwhan-       O   24    2i   222   24i>     4fiH 25. 

\\H\,.  r;m     lJ,:ptl*t    fVilort-1     1 

Hiir.vr   H  ;]   V'.rmHl  and  In-    ^^     :i2       (T7       4       9 

du-<r.Hi  Ir.-';"ju-.  i  I 

Tftlliwit-Ka  (•.»...•«♦- 17     0    17   1^2   2TI      4o3     30   IW . 

Trr»y  Indii'-trml  A'-ftd^-mya ., 

Onk  ritv  A'  'I'L-mvi j 

'•'MliPHn  Iti-''ut<- 12     0   12 

'Ju>-k«v*-«-  Norr  a)  Hnd   In 

'lii'-ln.iJ  Iii-'ittit«-. 
Moui.t  M«  :^:-  C'^Iof'-d  Ii.^ti 

till*-.* 


*1     10     2»     2.S 


i 


0     0 


I 

ol     60     48     Ifw    IOh  . 
I 


AKK  tV-'AH. 


I 


40     0    44ii    32 


F'JiIl«rjr1<r  Smith  dAW^o  ... 
Short*  r  riiivfp.ity • 3 


0     K. 
0     3 


3     &4 
96 


lJran<  h  Nornuil  rnlver-ity 6h 

I»KI-AWAKK, 

Strttr.    f'o31.-((«.    for  rol.,ri-<l    40     30 

'         I>IMTRI'T   OK  (OH  MBIA.        ,  | 

IIowrar<M'nlv<T-ity 403  :i(M3:i  1-2:}     8«; 

0^     0  129   1*)6 


70     -20  . 


Wftxlilnxlon  Normal  Soliool,      0 
No.  2. 


296  295 295. 


li 


( 


I 


I 


I 


U,  If  u 

I  '  I 


1 


I  I  '  ' 

VO     (NMikiimii  Iii«.lUul.' 0     0000         0 

i       '       I       I        '        I 
21      KlorlMii  Hii|.tlv|  A*'aiU'my...      2     0,    2     2*»,    51'      82 =. 

Klorldit  liiHtlliiltoi ■ ' I ' ' I. 

Kis-^MuJoii  AciKlt-mv" '...' ' I I ' I I. 

2*2      Kiiursoii  .Mi'iiK.rlarHome*  .      0     0,    0       0     IM)       GO ' ' ' '. 

%\     Nonmil  iind  Manual  Tniin-  I .V,     61      117     25     56 ....t. 

lUKSrlwM*!.*  I  '  I  ' 

2 J      Fl«)ridrt  Stiito   Normal  nnd       0     0'    0     25     74 
i      Industrial  8*  hiK)l.*  '  i      '        .        . 

♦StatlMlfsof  1902-3. 


99  . 


I 


I 


IH  . 


....,      11.... 

"  No  report. 


15. 


46 
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and  industrial  training — Equipment  and  incotne,  1903-4* 


78  Donation,  endow- 
;                    ment,  and  tuition. 
M     3S      3  State  donations 


Freedman's  Aid  and 
So.  Ed.  Soc. 


1950     2,455     »31,300, 


240 


I 
3,500j      ${90 

2,  TOO 


9iU 

230. 
700- 


«?W$22,914    r24,636       1 
1.20W      1,920       2 
16S  868       3 


280. 


Amer.  Mi*.  Assn  , 
do 


200. 
500 


20,000. 


98     62   174   State     and 
States. 


United 


I 


3.735       76.036,    4.000. 


11,150     15,150 

I 


8     14     23  Charitable  source«»  . . 

176    35 Tuition,  endowment, 

donation**. 


.     2, 500       35. 000 
.'    7,000     203, 2>V 


I 

35         W5         114   15,S3Si    16,452 

I'll 

0  2,270  4,82&  14,446  21,541 

I  I  ' 


"I" 


Presbylerian  Church. 

State,  endowment, 

donations. 
48     28 Contributions 


75     40 


64  .... 

9v>.... 


...  Colored  Baptist 
Church. 

...  Amer.  Bapt.  Home 
Miss.  Soc.,  contri- 
butions. 

Tuition 

...    .\.M.E.Church 

68  Slate     and     United  | 


6.000       18.000 25a    2.750 !      g,000       9 

15,587     9,646.    686.379,    4,500     4,701   39,108165,116  213,425     10 

1,500'        6,000,         82         400  38        900,      1,420     11 


10,000. 


isa. 


100 

I 

250,      50,000 2.000 


500 

I 
18.000 


650     12 

! 
20.000     13 


1,700 
5.0W, 


51.000 
21,701) 
2.81)0 


5.0-25 


3.600. 
HJl  . 
4:^5 


6.81>t. 


2,fViO 
3,U>1 


6.400 
4.  lift 
12,278 




6*^... 
30... 

0 

.     42 

1 

a     0 

.     82 

States. 

State     and     United 
States. 

United    States    and 

endowment. 
City 

i 

i 
1 

0 

0 

1 

500 

45,447 
900 

50 

600 

80.000 
1,000,000 

( 
2,000 

1 

MS.lOO 

5.000 
18.810 

7,0W 
86,635 

14,74* 

C.882 

Freedroen's  Aid  Soc. 

of  M.E.  Church. 
Donations 

25,600 
10,000 

•       © 

750 
866 

0 

1.500 
ft  ATI 

2,260 
7,843 

' 

....  ....    ...  .....................    ....--....-....-      . ...  1 ... ...      ....    .  .   ... 

rt)  * 

. 

200 
600 

600 

4.000 

25.000 

40.000 

1                           ' 

::::: 

61  . . . 
74     6 

7  .... 

Araer.     Mi*«.    Assn.. 

tuition. 
Sti»te     and     United 

State*. 

0 

> 

t 

4.000 

""l 

2,000 
12,500 

2,800 
.6,«« 

17 


IS 
19 


20 
21 


22 
23 


24 


b  Frim  United  States  Government. 
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Table  15. — Secondary  and  high^  schools  for  negroes — Professional 


Name  of  school. 

Students 
in  profes- 
sional 
courses. 

Pupils  receiv- 
ing indus- 
trial training. 

Students  trained  in  industrial  branches. 

6 

S 

o 

"3 
6 

0 

© 

1 

6 

60 

7 

fiO 

rS 

1 

8 

e 

o 

60 

i 

1 

1 

I 

n 

1 

■s  . 

i 

be 

a 

M 

«9 

B 

M 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

lO   11 

id;i8<i4 

16  le   IT 

1 

25 

GEOBOIA. 

Jeruel  Academy* 

1 

26 

Knox  In«Ftitnte  and  Indus- 
trial School. 
Atlanto  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  Univereitv 

1 

1 

27 

34     0 

.. 

87       o!      87 

67   168'    225 

17 

42 
26 

1 

1 

1.  1.  i 

28 

0    ojo 

20     O'  '20 
0   16    16 

1 

t 

1    '     i 

18       8 '       A 

29 

Morris  Brown  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

1 

1 

80 

0   480     480'    60 

32 

1 

Bl 

Storrs  School 

0     0 
0     0 

0 
0 

0   160'     160 

■ 

1 

82 

Haines  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute. 
Paine  Institute 

216 

432     MR 

100 

1 

1 
25 

88 

1 

Walker  Baptist  Institute  a  .. 

.-..1.... 

1 

...J 

Fort  Valley  High  and  In- 
dustrial School. a 
Lagrange  Baptist  Academy* 
Dorchester  Academv 

. . .. 

t ' *...    \ 

84 

85 

:::::::: 

86 
87 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Central  Citv  Colleee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

253 

253 

0 

Oj      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0,       0 

88 

Beach  Institute 



( 

89 

GeorgU    State    Industrial 

College. 
Negro    Normal    Industrial 

School. 
Clark  University 

115 

96 

210 

115 

••^:::: 

50 

36 

20 

40 

1 

41 

102 

260 

362 

52 

1 

42 

Gammon  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Allen  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School.* 

KENTUCKY. 

Eckstein  Norton  University  a 

Kentucky  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  for  Col- 
ored Persons.* 

St.     Augustine's     Colored 
School. 

Louisville  Christian   Bible 
School.a 

State  Universltv  a 

bi 

0 

M 

48 

20 

112 

132 

1 

■ 

44 

::::::::i  ::::i 

45 

10 

8 

18 

1 

46 

LOriSIANA. 
Alexandria  Academv  *  .... 

47 

Central  Louisiana  Academy* 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Indus- 
trial College.* 

Mount  Carmel  Academv <i 

::::;:::i 

48 

54 

71 

125 

17 

4 

6 

4 

49 

T^l&nd  Univorsitv 

24 
67 
8 

0 
20 
0 

24 

77 
8 

72 

57 

129 

10 

72 

::::<. .;.::::i 

50 

New  Orleans  University  — 
Straiirht  University 

....I....I 

51 

109 

216 

325 

58 

15 

5? 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  Normal  School . . . 

in 

Morvan  Colleire           .  .... 

0 

0 

0 

•"a 

25 

108 

45 

5 

176 

?7 

14 

10 

.... 

9 

1 

10 

54 

St  F'rancis  At'iidemv* 

45 
30 

TO 

Maryland    Industrial    and 

Agricultural  Institute. 
Princess  Anne  Academy  «. . . 

0 
... 

0 

0 

25 



LJ...J.... 

*  Statistics  of  1902-^. 


a  No  report^ 
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and  industrial  training — Equipment  and  income,  i^J-^— Continued. 


Students 
trained  in 
induRtrial 
branches. 


18   lO 


Chief  sources  of  sup- 
port 


«o, 


81 


9'  Jemel     Bapt.    Assn. 
and  A.B.H.SOC. 


45 


^1 
I 


9S 


a 

3 


^ 


8d 


si 

III 

> 


&4 


S50,  fta,ooa 


ISS 

I 
o!   2,500 


5,000 

AD.OQO 


■SP. 

si 


000  OS 


g 

g 

g 

g 

"^^  w 

T5 

?8 

^3 

>  » 

►*« 

s 

-5 

It 

S 

s 

< 

"i 

as 


86 


87 


I 

li 


c  o 

a 
o 

a 


28 


1768 ;  $1,728 


Amer.    Bapt.    Home 
MUW.SOC.  \      '       \ 

168     27  ...J  Benevolent  con  tribu-  535,000  11,500     251,000 
I       I  tions,  tuition.  lit 

........'....' 0.    1,500      75.000' 

415     97.....    W.  A. B. H. Miss. Soc.,  ' '    4,160     2^,341 


819 


I 


ISIO 


2,400     1,800 


7,438 
100 


1           1 

Slater  fund. 

1 

160   160.... 

1 

Tuition    and   Amer. 
Miss.  AsKU. 

o| 

400'  300'.... 

Tuition.     Missionary 
societies. 



310 
900, 
500' 


6,056 
25,000 
51,133 


4,500 '  10,000 


I' 


80 


I 


4, 127 
1,750- 


$2,496  25 
26 
9,097  27 
4,300     28 

14,500     29 


2iv2   17, 8:^'    22,242     30 


0     2,fi00 


250'    1,500     8,700 


4,250     31 

'    32 

10,450'    33 


r 


I  City  . 


I 


218      5      0;  Amer.  Miss.  Asiin  . 


687  . 


95.... I. 


.1. 


I  State  and  endowment 


184  127....!  Frecdmen'.^  Aid  800. 
I        I        !      of  M.E.  Church. 


r 

'2,666; 

800 

500'. 

300j 

160- 


15,800 '    735 1  6,580 

40,0i)0j     0,  3,400;     0,  5,000 

30,000. 2,700 1  3,300: 

I '  1,240 700' 

46,092.  S8, 000 8,333 

!     I 

4,500    275    175    160  c 

I, 


7.315 
8,400 
6.000 
1,940 
16,333 

610 


1,200     500,000 1 ' 30,000     30,000 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 

4S 


132'    10 ;  Amer.  Miss.  Assn  . 


150. 


I 


State     and      United 
States. 


18.  Contributions  . 


1.197       50,000     8,000         200     1,500     4,hK)     14, 5K) 


44 

45 


.1..  1...I 


I 


I 


46 

47 


15 


10     70 


Bapt.  Assn.,  tuition, 
contributions. 

Freed  men's  Aid  and 
80.  Ed.  Soc.  of  M.E. 
Church. 


100 
2,525 


5,000 
76,000 


475.      1,175 
3,000       3,000 


57. 


154!    61     37 


Endowment 

Tuition 

Amer.  Misj.  A&s^n. 


4,000     360.000  0.... 

6.000     150.000 15.000 

3,000,     100,000  0     5,000 


State  ... 
108  88...  I  Tuition. 
45     10. ...I 


5      5....    State  . 


7,00oj 


1,000. 
8,6001 


100,000 


300,      10,000 


35,000 35,000     49 

!    7,000     22.000     50 

600  12,400     18,000     51 


2,000 
0, 


4,000. 


2,000,  52 
4,189,  53 
.1    54 


1,000;        1501        350     1,000       2,500,    55 


Goo 
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r.>itrQ>  trmlred  ic  iodostrial  bTmncbc*. 


►  rji  srhooL 


J 


^1 


2    3    4     6      6      7      8     0     lO  11   12  13  14   15  le   iT 


jrift«:*'ipn- 

56  MoTint     Hennon     Female   0    50.      •». 

StfTninarr  • 

57  j^-iU.emrliriMianlnj^itt'.ie 

>     Ruai  Cniversiiy 7S  23»    2*>  . 


W  .  Jackson  Col  lege 13     0  13      0  161     161 

60     Central  Mii-isj.ipi.i( 'oil ei?e 2.%     S>*      80     H       5. 


61 


61 


Lincoln  Poh'^»ol 

Meridinn  Af-wlemy  a 

'  NHt^hez  Coll'-pea 

Tonjralrw^>rnlv«TNlty* liii   1h2     SUIT 

Mary  Holme*  Seminary  • o  2a>    220 

Alcorn    Agricultural    and    

Mwhanical  College. 


lu. 


Lincoln  InMitute* 

George  R.  Smith  Collcfire. 

NEW  JER**EY. 


Manual  Training  and  In- 
dun  trial  t5C'hf>ol.a 


0  191     IM  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wa»hbnrn  Seminary '    2H  '8S     116 


0     0     0     79     6M     147     l.>     iX. 


68  Biddle  Fniversity 7^      0 

69  Scotia  Seminary 0  293 

70  '  Ellzat>eth  City  State  Normal 

School.  ' 

71  Joseph    K.  Brick    Agricul- 

tural, Industrial, and  Nor- 
mal S<-h<M»l. 

72  State  Oolore<l  Normal  S<h<vjl 

73  Albion  Academy,  SLiite  Nur- 
I      mal  S<h(M>l,* 

Franklinton  Chriytian  Col-  I 
I      lege.a  • 

State  Colored  Normal 
School,  a  I 

74  Agricultural  and  Mechan-  ! 
I      ical  College  for  the  Col- 
ored Race.  , 

Bennett  College  a . 


7H  ... 
293... 


28. 

IK 


19     14  . 


I       ' 


I  I 


75 

76 

77 

7H 
79 


Highpoint  Normal  and  In-  f...j. 

auKtrial  ^hool.a  |      | 

Lincoln  Academy* 0, 


Lfbertj^  Normal  College..  ».. 

Whitin  Normal  Institute".. 

Barrett  Colh'giate  and  In- 

duHtrial  ItiKlitute. 


J  o' 


St.  Augustine* K  School I    0   H 

Shaw  University IHO 


0     16       16'. 


t 


15,    30     40       70;     10     15     25  . . . 

14'    75   1041    179 ■... 

OIHO   117   129,    246....        7     18... 


I 


I        I 


Livingstone  College  a '...'...... 

♦  Statistics  of  1902-3. 


-f    24      1» 


12. 


16  ... .     17       3  . 


70 


a  No 
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and  industrial  training — Equipment  and  income,  190S-4 — Continue<l. 


Students 
trained  in 
iodcetrial 
branches. 

Chief  sources  of  sup- 
port 

s 

g  t  Volumes  in  library. 

2? 

n 
II 

Amount    received    from 
tuition  fees. 

Amount    received    from 
productive  funds. 

n 

1 

1 

J 

1 

M 

8 

3 
1 

1 

o 

Value  of  ground 
ings,     furnltu 
scientific  appa 

Amount  of  State 
States,    or    n 
aid. 

18  !lO|20 

« 

8« 

24     1    85 

26 

^00 

417 
20,579 

1,386 
1.200 

600 

27 

S8 

2B 

{3  200 

1 
50i    50 

400 

600 
5.000 

lOO 

r25,000 

55.000 

125,000 

50,000 

5,500 

1 

I 
i 

raw,  12.500 

'  10,000 

;  ^ 

'    4,902 

2,000*    2,000 

\        800 

>w; 

1 

i 

10,417     57 

90    22  154  Educational  Society, 
;       ,       ,     tuition  and  dona- 
!       1            tions. 

161 '  Amer.    Bapt.   Home 

1      Miss.  Soc. 
50      5      1   Negro  Baptist  Organ- 
izations of   Missis- 
'       1       .      slppi. 





21,143'    68 

6,288*    69 
5,200     60 

1. 400     61 

200 

.             . 

• 

62 
63 

64 

1        

t  "  " 

15o  ^(t> 

Amer.  Mi.«t.  Assn 

4,000 
700 

2,700 

300 
2,500 

125, 000 

1,500 

16,700 

18,20a 

220 

W.    M.    Soc.    Presb. 
Church. 



50,000" 
180,000 

55,000 

|8,0CO 
16.175 

5,654 

1 
12,593.  19-4.^7 

45,681 

16. 175 
4,400 

1 

1                1 

1»4' State     and     United 

j                   States. 

65 

1,600 

1    2,800 

1 

1 

66 

1 

1 

88 

Amer.  Misii.  A^sn..  tu- 

0 

150 

5,826 

0 

170 

1 
0,     1.600 

1,770 

67 

IS 

1      ition. 

225.000 

70,000 

68 
69 

70 

29;J 

293  ... !    Tuition,       Northern 
Presb.  Church. 

^.000 

2,500 
700 
500 

100 

0 

650 


500 

9,719 

0   15,500 

1 

10,369 

1 
59'      6       7   Amer.  Miss.  A ssn 

SUte 

0 

120. 00f>            0 
1.000     2,700 

16,000|    71 

■    1 
2, 700     72 

1 

73 

1        . 

!    1    !                      '       •               '       !       '       •       ■ 

••*l 

State     and     United 
Staten. 

1,023 

89,971     7,500 

8,250     8,530 

: 

24,280 

74 

i 

1      1 

....    if> 

1 

'  Amer.  MisR.  Awn.  of 

j      Cong.  Church. 



350 
500 

1 
9,000         170 

1 
3,000         280 

2,805 

75 

2,600 

25^ 

T« 

1 

30|     If^ 

.       1 

'  Tuition    and    dona- 

i      tions. 
179  Tuition, contributions 

'  Tuition.  Ampr.  RAnt. 



1.000 

350 

3.000 
3,300 

6,8u6^ 

70.000            ft 

1,200 
3,250 

«*. 

2,270   14,525 

1,800 
20,045 

77 
78 

185^  li-"^ 

i»'.,  5a) 

79 

Home  M.  Soc.,  Sla- 
ter fund. 
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Table  15. — Secondary  and  higher  schools  for  negroes — Pn>fe*skmei2 


Name  of  acbooL 

Stiid«Dt#  tmlzked  In  iBdastrial  brancbes. 

"i 
Pi 

^ 

3 

1 

s 

h 

^ 

1 

3 

14 

H 

Si 

a 

1 

J 

1 

^^3,4 

B 

6 

T18 

o;io 

11  1-1  tn 

1 

16 

16 

r 

80 

NORTH  CAROUNA— cont'd, 

State  Normal  School  * 

81 

Gregory  Nonnal  Institute i i ' i ' < 

1 

ft? 

Bertie  Academ v 

...'...1.     .        ' 



i 

The  Slater  Inanrtrial  and 

State  Normal  School.*" 
Waters  Normal  Institute 

1              1 

1 

, 

J 

1 
1 

83 

0     24 

?4 

1 

M 

OHIO. 

Cnrry  School 

1 

( 

Wilberforce  University  a ' ' ' 

iiii.'i..-- 



::::::::::::... 

8F> 

OKLAHOMA. 

Colored   Aericnltural   and 
Normal  University. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lincoln  University 

27 

134 

161 

.... 

25 

27 

86 

61 
0 

0 
0 

61 

87 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Schofield  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute.* 
Browning  Home  School  a.,. 

0 

139 

188 

327 

8 

8 

1 

15 

6 

88 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Brainerd  Institute 

0 

6     O'       f^'  TOO 

190 

J 

tl9 

1 

2»i  Ufi^    147 

14 

6 

1 

S 

90 

Allen  University 

. ..1. ..:.-- 

1 

91 

Benedict  College 

... 

1 

9? 

Penn    Normal,  Industrial, 

and  Agricultural  School. 

Brewer  Normal  School* 

Lancaster  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 
Claflin  University 

o;  0 

0'      HTr     06 

181 
162 
72 
183 
340 

60 
0 
8 

30 

70 
0 
22 
30 
27 

:::::;:: 

93 
94 

0 

0 

0 

0 
44» 

0       0 

0 
9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{F> 

46.... 
90 

10 
6 

6 

9r> 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural,     and     Me- 
chanical College. 

TENNESSEE. 

Lane  College 

27    313 

27 

97 

24 
0 

0 
0 

24 
0 

" 

98 

Warner  Institute 

70 

45 

.k3 

25 

m 

201 

.0.. 

un, 

25 

210 
255 
358 
74 
120 
187 

99 

KnoxVille  College   . 

15 

38 
40 
24 

16 
47 
IS 

100 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute. 

Morristown  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College. 
Fiflk  University 

0 

0 

0 

101 

32 

29 

10? 

0 
3 

398 

16 

0 

3 
414 

103 

Roger  Williams  University . 
Walden  University 

13 

2 

5 

104 

6 

lOR 

TEXAS. 

Samuel  Huston  College 

106 

Tillotsou  College 

31 

36 

67 

^' 

:::x:-- 

1      ■ 

•statistics  of  1902-3. 


a  No  report. 
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and  industrial  ircdninst — Eguipnietil  and  income^  1903-4 — Continued. 


Students 
trained  in 
iDdutitria) 
branches. 


a  I  ♦* 

8  I  -^ 
o  I  o 


Chief  0OTirce«  of  sap- 
port. 


18  JlO   20 


21 


08 '^ 

»  a 

c  — 


82 


-,,..., 


State  . 


I  Contributions  , 


^ 


3- 


S3 


«1 


II 


< 


Sfi 


II 


I 

n 


I 


S3 

z 


2U 


I    2S    t     ^f» 


200;  to,  wx> 
35G,  15, 0(X» 
250,        3.000 


«1,85K I 

0   91,000 

0.      auo 


$3,00(^ 
1,200 


fl.858 
4,000 

1,5(K» 


Donations . 


600       13,500 


2,200         7,500 


251'  7\> 


700 


1,720 
2,300 


2,05t>     83 


3,000     84 


13^1.... 


24,  State     and     United  •. 
States.  I 


1,000       57,013 


♦16,500,  •271,000 


18.S     57     44  Contributions '. 

;    I    I  I 


1,000;   60,000    200 


J. 


2,500  19,818  85 


I 


•1, 156 


♦21,386 •12, 090«  •34,632     86 


165,    3,815 


5,000 


9,180     87 
'5,'656     88 


lAi ' Tuition    and   Amer.  j 

I        I      Miss.  Assn. 

lis     S->...J 

•  Tuition 


96     2r;.. 

I 
16J       0. 


I 


Donations . 


0  Tuition,    benevolent  .. 
I  contributions.  j 

32     18....'  Church  and  state....'. 

I        I 


600       20,000, 


2,650 


0;    3,000 


250       30.000.... 

250       6.%000 •    3,922 |    6. 

3,75.'*     200,000 1     1,964      6,000     9, 


300. 

200 

450.' 


71 

313 


33   109.  Frcedmen'!' Aid  and 
So.  Ed.  Soc. 
.    Stale     and     United 


I 


12.000! 

6.000 


oj     1,200J 

100      107! 


238,    2,119 


10.. 

I 

24  .. 

30!.. 

I 
155.. 

'         I         I 


States. 


.,  Church  and  private 

donations. 
.1  Amer.     Mi.«w.     Assn. 
1     and   public  school 
I      fund. 

.    Presbvterian  Church. 
I      State. 

.   Tuiti<»n    and   Amer. 
I      Ml^s.  Assn. 
'  M.  E.  Church,  contri- 
butions. 
Endowment.  tnUion, 
i      Amer.  Miss.  Ass/i. 
12   Amer.    Bapl.    Home 

I      Miss.  80C. 
77   Frccdman's  Aid  Soc, 
M.E,  Church. 

I 


85,500!  5,000  200,000 4,000 


790:  141,6.30  5,000 


1,500       40,000 1,400 

0  25;        2,500'        130'  12  C 


2,00);    125.000     e.OOO! 


I 

0     2,500  45,000, 

I  I 

5,210     1,000  100.000. 

I  I 

4,000.    7,763  350,000. 

202     6,000  200,OC.O 


750  . 


150     5,675 

1,470' 

,      4,686     8,8i: 


078' 

06;^' 

ml 


I 

662! 

500 
254 


10.000  90 

17,017  91 

6,528  92 

1.200  93 

1,319  94 

16,500  95 

23,2&4  96 


2,500j  8,900     97 

540:  672     96 

I  I 

10,000-  16,750     99 

I 

4,250  10,075   100 

16,416;  17,88c'  101 


30. 


12   Amer.  Miss.  Assn.  and  1 
'      tuition.  ' 


l,10«i 


0;    1,602 
150.000 !    1,867. 


0)    7,990:      9,592 


0     2,000,      40.000, 


32.000 i.oro 


I 
8,608   102 


23,6271    25,494    104 


ll.Oin 
0     6,5 


12.076   106 
7.425   106 
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>  y 


x.C--r:.j  izP'-iTT  :i»^ 


^jrJL  .     —  •*■  -.^    . 


•;#—  v-vcMMfr   ..r  1 


-^^M 


f  ua<»    • 


^5        -fc        —         *S 


:S:iftS«       7       «»l«tII^K;XI«15l«lT 


-*  _-.  .ri    4,11   ..    :;»»  .. 


I     i    -       * 


»    1*    «* 


24 


v.'     H 


t'->:  A^r,' 


>    III 


..'A.   ^.',   .    X' 


r  *''  %''-1  iTi-       •/ 


*    :?   »     ♦>     5. 


12r, 
J/* 

1/7 


35      ?*       ^l      H 

J.  r:    jT/* 


.^ 


V'.r/  ',,*   V^nr.*;    *r,4    In-    

H»r-.-/*fx*    ileoior,^!    fy>!-    

V.fif.NlA  Tnl^/Tj  f;:*.'.»fr«;'j-..    H     0   44    ll'f       0     IIO **.> 

*"jffo:k  Mi*«uiri -^.vx/l 0     f/     0     10     10       a>      0       0      t. 

"tort-rCjn'.'Kf 37     I*)     111     2U     3y 

7f>     80     l.V>     IJ     22       1. 


2S. 


2». 


I 

♦.u^<.(  iyf/^-3. 


a  No  report. 
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and  industrial  training — Equipmait  ami  income,  190S-4 — Continued. 


Students 
traini^  in 
industrial 
branches. 


2l 


I   ^2 


I 


ifi 


Chief  sources  of  snip- 
port. 


t 


%l 


> 


18  19  SO 


81 


22 


23 


s 


24 


13 

I 

1 

s 

2 

c  * 

**"  « 

5;o 

It 

•0 

II 

>  u 

X  3 

1.1 

0  «- 

^2 

11 

§1 

0  Qi 

^S 

-< 

1 

1 

as 
1 


25  .  26 


.1. 


I 


27 


28 


29 


I  , 


23  46'....  Ara.B.  H.M.Soc.and 
I   Tex.  Mis.  Ed.  Con. 

165      5     82   Am.  Bap.  Home  Miss 4.500'    175,000 

I      Soc. 

IfW     73....    Tuition f500     5,000       66,000 $8,000 

(4     43.    94   State    and     United    909 $20,500  0 

States. 


500  $50.000 $8,500  $8.500  107 

300    7,000 108 


153     25....    State  associations 6,000 


..    22,879     22,379-  109 

I 
..      5,000     13,000   110 
0  0     20,500  lU 


Tuition. 


9K5 


100 


80.000. 
80,0uO. 


40O  $1,300     9.000     10.700   112 
5,199 '     4,039       9,238    113 


10  Sube)criptions. 


694  694    114 


51     16 Amer.  Miss.  Assn., do- 

I      nations. 


500      30,000 115 

500       30,000 640 5,000       6,640   116 

....' ' ' ■  117 


520 


164...,    Endowment,    contrl-  |  42,673,  13,40*    773, 00(» Mm. 662 
butionsand  United  I 
I     States.  I  .  )  I  . 


0  55.152110,421    1M,235   118 


30|    35|....   M.E.Church * 

.59     43 Donations 1 300 

371;  2281....    United  Presbyterian  ' 70O 

I        I        i      Church.                      j  , 

.    Endowment '    6,500  2,000 


300      53.000 


4W 


150 


630.  119 


26,700. 
55,000 


( 
240^    67     70   State 2.600 


..   2.000 2,700   4.700;  120 

0  1,700 200   1,900  121 

9i)0  6.100'   7,000'  122 


18,000 

I  I  ' 

157,000  20,000    948 660  21,498  123 

50.000' 1,256 4,000  5,2f-'.   124 


Tuition,    missionary    1.350, 

WK*ietie8.  1 

Amor.    Bapt.    Home       3.500   10.000     300,000  0     1,773     3,000   17.000     21.773   125 


20 


40     50.. 
79     46.. 


Misj*.  S<¥«. 
Universalist  Church.. I 


600 


0 


HX) 


800    126 


5,600       50.000     2,500 


.    State  and  Free  Bapt.    ... 
I      ML"*.,  endowment. 

.    State    and    United  ' 2,000     115,200  26,000 

SUtes.  ! 


300     5,00rt    2  000       9.800  127 
116 5,000     31,116   1-28 


frFrom  United  States  Government. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
STATISTICS  OF  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 


This  cliapter  presents  the  statistics  of  95  reform  schools  for  the  year  1903-4.  In 
many  of  the  States  javenile  reformatories  are  known  as  State  industnai  schools. 
In  this  report  they  are  classed  as  industrial  and  reform  schools.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  inmates  have  been  committed  in  pursuance  of  State  laws. 

The  95  industrial  and  reform  schools  had  707  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  33,871 
pupils.  Only  1,263  of  the  inmates  were  not  under  school  instruction,  the  total 
number  of  inmates  being  35,134.  There  were  29,805  males  and  only  5,329  females. 
There  were  25,839  inmates  learning  useful  trades. 

Tables  1  and  2  on  the  following  pages  give  by  States  the  summarized  gtatistics  of 
industrial  and  reform  schools.  The  commitments  for  the  year  numbered  12,386  and 
the  dischai^gcs  11,038.  Of  the  inmates,  there  were  23,716  white  and  4,001  colored,  so 
far  as  reported.  So  far  as  known,  13,597  were  children  of  native  parents  and  7,225 
children  of  foreign-bom  parents.  Of  the  inmates  committed,  2,851  could  only  read 
and  1,840  could  neither  reatl  nor  write.  There  were  2,119  assistants  caring  for  tho 
inmates.  So  far  as  reported,  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  occupied  by  these 
institutions  aggregated  $24,669,915.  Of  expenditures  for  the  year  the  sum  of  $886,097 
was  for  buildings  and  improvements  and  $4,993,964  for  support. 

There  were  34  of  the  95  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  Thes?e  schools 
had  354  teachers  and  14,856  pupils.  There  were  15,671  inmates,  13,vS81  males  and 
1,790  females,  12,645  of  the  total  number  receiving  industrial  training.  The  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  $12,843,490,  or  nearly  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  prop- 
erty occupied  by  reformatories  in  the  United  States.  The  expenditure  for  buildings 
and  improvements  was  $474,144,  and  for  support  $2,483,787. 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  had  18  reformatories,  with  only  69  teachers.  Trtere 
were  11^  assistants  caring  for  inmates,  and  these  assistants  must  have  done  some 
part  of  the  teaching.  In  these  schools  2,043  of  the  3,138  inmates  were  learning  use- 
ful trades.  So  far  as  reported,  1,998  of  the  inmatetr  l)elonge<l  to  white  schools  and 
1,040  to  negro  schools.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $2, 186,500.  Expendi- 
tures on  buildings  amounte<l  to  $:^7,141,  while  $334,209  was  expended  for  support. 

The  South  Centra!  Division  reporte<l  only  4  reform  schools,  with  16  teachers  and 
1,135  pupils.  The  institutions  had  1,135  inmates,  only  563  being  taught  useful  trades. 
In  white  reformatories  there  were  707  inmates,  and  in  negro  schools  318.  The  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $366,000.  For  improvements  there  was  an  expenditure 
of  only  $700,  and  for  support  $93,909. 

In  the  North  Central  Division  there  were  31  reformatories,  with  234  teachers  and 
13,219  pupils.  There  were  13,646  inmates,  10,767  males  and  2,879  females.  Of  the 
inmates,  9,605  were  receiving  training  in  useful  trades.  The  31  s<*hools  occupied 
property  valued  at  $8,450,396,  upon  which  $315,467  had  been  expended  during  the 
year.     The  expenditure  for  support  was  $1,788,755. 

The  Western  Division  had  8  reform  schools,  with  34  teachers  and  1,541  pupils. 
There  were  1,544  inmates,  1,452  males  and  92  females.  The  numljer  taught  useful 
trades  was  973.  The  institutions  occupied  property  valued  at  $823,529.  Buildings 
and  improvements  cost  $58,645,  while  $293,304  was  expended  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions. 
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Table  2. — Summary  ofstatUtics  of  reform  schooh,  1903-4- 


'  Inmates  com- 
mitted and 
discharged 
during  year. 

Race  of  in- 
mates. 

NaUvity  of  in- 
mates. 

OS                   = 

1    it 

ee      .     0 

niiterac 
admi 

1 1 

•0 

1   ' 

1 

Y  when 
tted.      j 

( 
^       1 

s^  : 

■0° , 
It  ■ 

1,W0 

s 

ll 

State  or  Territory. 

1 
1 

1 

5 

isi 

1 

United  States 

.  .12,386 

11,038 

28,716 

4,001 

13,597 

7,225 

2,851  , 

2,119 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Dirislon . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

.      5,228  ' 
812 
402 

.     5.293  . 
651 

4.470 
927 
405 

4,918 
318 

9,389 

707 
10,450 
1,163 

1,081 
1,(M0 

518 
1,439 

123 

8.780  , 
2,259  ; 

2i3l 
6,613  - 

692 

4,239 
271 
26 

2,361 
328 

883 

1.471 

0 

408 

69 

1,250  . 

220 

0 

349 

21 

961 
199 
65 
745 
159 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

.           58' 

69 

334 
177 

136 

1.990 

8M 

3 
0 

1 
48 
44 

1 

"'i73* 
120 
242 

59 

4* 

16 
632 
339 

I 

6' 

8 
42 
30 

io' 

3 
43 

18 

28 
14 

Vermont 

SO 
781 
339 
i49  ' 
.      2,630 
212 
979 

44 
476 

91 

691 

369 

161 

1,921 

77 

1,088 

46 
616 

26 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

144 
36 

Connecticut 

37 

New  York 

8.167 

731 

2,600 

83 

1,227 

1-20 

209 

301 

256 
162 

567 

151 
369 
257 
142 
63 

1.045 
183 

1,958 

88 
1,356 

451 

'2,051 
108 

1,(»<9 

248 

i* 

13 

428 

4 

361 

13 
1,157 

'""212' 
45 

75© 
33 
8S4 

4 

100 

47' 

'28 

383 

New  Jersey 

67 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  .. 

220 

11 
76 
40 

Vlr^nia 

132 
1-25 

83 
139 

24 

West  Virginia 

86 

North  Carolina........ 

South  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

12 
23 

266 
37 
31 

12 
81 

288 
S4 
27 

48 
10 

439 
117 
70 

58" 

201 

40 

0 

46 
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120 
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40 
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8 
38 
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8 
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30 
6 
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f/inmnha '              ' 
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68 

56 

81 

77 


133 

25 

14 
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Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
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Mirhipan 

.      1.392 

136 

.      1,702 

563 
22:1 
366 
136 
472 

1,113 

157 

1,492 

C20 
232 
512 
157 
396 

2.338 
677 
2.768 
1.138 
768 
762 
677 
719 

475 
71 

373 

111 
12 
21 
71 

148 

1,608 

110 

2,066 

1.102 

349 
110 
490 

427 

i;^o 

947 
102 
196 
212 
130 
151 

93 
25 
32 
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25 
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3 
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10 
6 
14 
3 
29 

97 
136 
120 
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79 
43 
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78 
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27 

!           55 

221 

22 

24 
39 
176 

23 

SH 
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291 

84 

2 
11 
144 

11 

71 
206 
424 

19 
36 
11 

3 
9 
10 

0 
10 
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13 
26 
44 

10 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

262 

26 

206 

54 

321 

136 

14 

3 

16 

Arizona 

rtah 

39 

3 

37 

2 

14 

25 

•22 

17 

12 

Nevada , 

Idaho *         **** 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalifomSa 

99 
%\ 
195 

109 
55 
102 

146 
156 
534 

3 
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51 

130 
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Table  Z,SUiti9tic$  of  indtutriaJ 


18 


Poet-offlce. 


East  Lake.  Ala. 


Benson,  Ariz 

Waterman,  Cal , 
Whittier,Cal... 
Golden,  Colo.... 


Morrison,  Colo. 


Meriden.Conn 

Middletown,  Conn 
Clayton,  Del 


Har8haIIton,Del  .. 
Wilmington,  Del .. 

Washington,  D.C.. 

....do 


Marianna,Fla. 
Augusta,  Ga  . . . 

HapeviIle,Ga.. 

Chicago,  111 

....do 


Evanston.  Ill . 
Geneva,  111 ... 


Glen  wood.  111. 


PontlacIU 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . 


Plainfield.Ind. 
Eldora,  Iowa.. 


Mitchell ville,  Iowa, 


Beloit.Kans... 
Topeka.Kans.. 
Louisville,  Ky . 


Newport,  Ky... 
Hallowell.Me. 
Portland,  Me  . . 
Arbutus,  Md . . . 


Baltimore,  Md. 

....do 

....do 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Sta- 
tion D. 
Cheltenham, Md  ... 

Melvale,Md 


Boston, Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass  . 


Name. 


Alabama  Indostrial  School 
for  White  Boys. 

Territorial  Indostrial  School 

Preston  School  of  Industry. 

Whittier  State  School 

State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

State  Industrial  School  for 
Girl>*. 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys 

Indiii«trial  School  for  Girls. 

St. Joseph's  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Boys. 

Ferris  Industrial  School..., 

Delaware  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

Reform  School  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Reform  School  for  Girls  of 
the  DL-^trict  of  Columbia. 

Florida  State  Reform  School 

Richmond  County  Reform- 
atory Institute. 

Fulton  County  Industrial 
Farm. 

Erring  Woman's  Refuge  for 
Reform. 

John  Worthy  School  (juve- 
nile department)  of  Chi- 
cago House  of  Correction. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls.. 

State  Training  School  for 
GirLs. 

Manual  Training  School 
Farm. 

Illinois  State  Reformatory. . 

Indiana  Industrial  School 
for  Girl's  and  Woman's 
Prison. 

Indiana  Boys'  School 

Iowa  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 

do 

Boys'  Industrial  School 

Industrial  School  of  Re- 
form.* 

Houseof  th c Good  Shepherd . 

Industrial  School  ior Girls.. 

State  School  for  Boys 

Baltimore  Manual  Labor 
School. 

Female  House  of  Refuge... 

House  of  Refuge 

St.  Elizabeth's  Home  of 
Baltimore  City. 

St. Mary's  Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 

Houpc  of  Reformation  for 
Colored  Boys. 

Industrial  Home  for  Col- 
ored Girls. 

House  of  Reformation 

State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 


ExecntiTe  officer. 


CD.  Griffin. 


H.E.Bemer 

Wm.  T.Randall 

Sherman  Smith 

Fred  L.  Paddleford.. 

No  report 

Chas.  M.Williams... 

No  report. 

Rev.  L.  B.  PastorcllI  . 


E.L.  Stewart 

Emma  S.Jackson. 


I.D.Porter 

Miss  Amy  J.  Rule. 

Walter  Rawls 

No  report. 

J.  A.  E.  Means 

Elizabeth  Stone .. 

John  J.Sloan 


Louise  C.  Johnson 

Ophelia  L.  Amigh 


O.L.  Dudley. 


M.M.Mallary 

Emily  E.  Rhoadcs . 


Eugene  E.  York  . 
Lyman  D.Drake. 

F.P.Fitzgerald.. 


Julia  B.  Perry  . . 
H.  W.  Charles. . . 
Peter  Caldwell , 


No  report. 

Mary  E.  King , 

Edwin  P.  Went  worth. 
John  E.  Dorsey 


Mrs.  Mary  Keene 

James  M.  Hendrix 

Mother  Mary  Mildred. 

Brother  Dominic 


John  B.Pyles 

Miss  Maude  Moore .. 

Sumner  D.  Seavey . . . 
Fannie  P.  Morse 


Number 
of  assist- 
ants. 


4    5 


3     2 

ll'  1 
26  12 
40  10 
11     5 


63 


Inmates. 


Sex. 


17  37 


11 
0 

35 

5 

4 

8 
9 

2i  10 


8    10 


70 

39 
166 
378 
460 


578 
70 
141 


66 

4$ 

0 

731 


70 

39 
166 
419 
460 


20  28 

191 


.232 


616 

1,508 


6     6 
12   22 


01, 
207 


906 

608 


578 
70 


141 
23 


88 
68 

48 
100 
731 


232; 
616 


....  188 
386]  0 
530220 


194 
50 


0 
835 


789 
268 


166 
0395] 


101 


905 
508 

240* 

188 
385 
750 


143 

194 

50 

53 


789 

268 

101 

166 
396 


♦StaUstics  of  1902-3. 
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and  reform  schools  for  1903-4. 
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Table  3. — Statistics  of  induitrial  and 


Post-oflace. 


39 


43 


Lawrence.  Mosh 

North  Chelmsford, 

Ma«8. 
Oakdale,  Mass 


Salem,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass  . . 

Wal  pole.  Mass 


Westboro.  Mass 

West  RoxDury,Ma.«R 
Adrian,  Mich 


Cold  water,  Mich... 
Detroit,  Mich 


Lansing.  Mich 

Red  Wmg.Minn  ... 


St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Boonville,  Mo  . . 
Chillicothe,  Mo- 


st. Louis,  Mo 

Miles  City,  Mont.... 


Geneva,  Nebr.... 
56    Kearney,  Nebr. . . 


57'  Mil  ford,  Nebr 

68'  Manchester, N.H... 

59  Janiesburg,  N.  J 

60  Trenton, N.J 


Verona,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  l*!.  Y 

Canaan    Four  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y. 
Elmira,N.  Y 

Hudson,  N.Y 


Nftimit 


^ 


New  York,  N.Y 

do 


New  York,    N.  Y. 
(VV^estchester). 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Utica,N.Y' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Rathbone,  Ohio 

Salem, Oreg 

Glen  Mills,  Pa 


RxvfuUvc  tt^cer. 


X  ma  bet 


14 


Essex CountyTrii nut  Srjirr<| 
Middlesex  CniiiiEv  Tnuinl 

School.* 
Worcester  Orniiifv  Tmutu  , 

School.  I 

Plummer  Farua  ,^j  hi^vij  ,, . , 
Hampden  Couiuv   TnanHt 

School. 
Norfolk.   Bristol,  fin-i   J>|v^ 

mouth    Unioii     f  i' mi  fit 

School. 
Lyman  Scbot^l  fn^r  li,»\>.  ... 
Parental  Schfiii I  r.i  [^i.-Imji, 
State  Industriiil  Huaie  for 

Girh».  I 

State  Public  Selj^n! , . ; 

Preservation   Hn-a    umier  i 

thePatronflgf?iif  si.AUiy-  ' 

sius.  '     ' 

Industrial  SchDO  f* »r B' h>, . ' 
State  Trainiim  -■  IuhpI   for 

Boys  and  Giri- 
Minnesota  Stnri-  llcfnrma- 

tory  School.* 
MLssouri   Train  hi  >r  Nho^il 

for  Bovs. 
State  Industrieil  Kniiu-  fur 

Girls. 

St.  Louis  HOUFf^  ^^J     H>'fli|fi'. 

Montana  StiiCr   Rvfnrnil 

School. 
Girls'  Industrlftl  .-t  houl  .... 
State  Industria!  Sohon!  iur 

Juvenile  Dt'liiii(iii.  i^j:*. 
Nebraska  Indii«;lriji I  Homf? 
State  Industrial  Stil^JKjL.... 

State  Home  lor  Hi  iy« 

State  Home  for  Uj  r]s 


W.-Cirant  Fant'her, 


Treink  L,  Jh^hii^on  . 


f'liarlcp  A.John? 
ICf  w  In  <j*  WttHl  . 


.1  jtjn*.'^  IF.  Crnlg  . 


TlieoiifiR"  F.  CJtaiJln., 
f'ntin.  iMinmo  ........ 

yi  TV,  Li  K '  >  M .  fti  L*k Jt*« . . 


J  B,  Molayom^^5^  _ . 
Mother  M  .nf  lAu  Ui w- 


M  S3 

0, 


J.  K.f^LJifhn.. 
F.A.  Whittlcr. 


lUm,  Frrtnlj   L,  Ran- 
L  D.  DraTii.*_„ 


Huntingdon,  Pa . 


Newark  City  H<m  ?("....,.>.. 
Brooklyn  Tnmm  .^cliutil* . . 
Berkshire  Industriiil  Fartn  , 

New  York  State  Rofirrmji- 

tory. 
New  York  Stato  TniisiJnK 

School  for  GirN, 
New  York  Juv4  tii  !>■  A  ^y  [inn . 
Society   for  Itit/   ki-iMnint- 

tion  of  Juvi?ni2<'  I  ft)  hi- 

quents. 
New  York  Cath<^li<^  ['ruttT 

tory. 

State  Industrial  .^«  IicmL 

St.     Vincent     Jndti^irJul 

School. 

Hou.se  of  Refijgt" 

Boys'  Industrlji]  -i'VukjI  .... 
Ohio  State  Rcfonutilon.... 
Girls'  Industrial  lli-mu. .... 
State  Reform  SiLiHfl  ..._,.' 
House  of  Refugo  i  tk.tya'  de- 
partment). I 
Pennsylvania    ||nliti*tfUl 

lieformatory'. 


M!>.L.r.  tieBult.. 
A\Wt\  P.Rfchiihasoii_ 

H  lMJ4i3T,viir«l. .... 

Marij^ni-i't  KenSy  ...... 

T/VV   Uubinfeiij  ._... 

Jiihti  K.  Wud«!* 

Klljr^iTMMh  V.H.Mmi 

rttrl  ll^'Iltr.. 

Hi^ury  STiurde  .,..,., 
W.W.Mayik 


[ToTlL'nHi'  V,  Bnice.... 


It.  [i.GailtJp 


BmtJuT  Li'«>nlirie  . , 

FrutikHn  Il.Iiriggi... 
BmihL^r  rpn»g.>rj'... 


Jomi'i  .\llLHnn  .*..* 
t:,  B,  Adaniif  .._.... 

.Tnmi.y'  A.  UHniJird . 
Thinnai^  F,  I>y (?,,., 
NIL  l.fMmfV  ...... 

F.H.Nibecker 


T.B,rfttt<*H  , 
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5,W    r*.1,1»fi0'7l 


«  Expenses  of  last  year. 
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£I>rCATI03(   BfiPOBT,  V»i. 


Taslx  ^^SatUtia  f>f  iskduMrial  and 


7^    MocsbiulPm-.—..    P^nii'TtraaU 

M    Hc«<.nJ.  a,  I.  „ o*t ;*  »T^^  -  ^  >  1  f  r  0!r>  . 

tl  ...,.<SCf  _„...,..*._   Siiefe:-  ■  -   :    '/i    k^i 

,      Boy;.. 

82  Plant: n?t^?i.S.D*k.    Dak*  ►£«  Reform  S<?hor>l 

83  Jersey,  Tenn HAmiltoa    County   Indus- 

trial S<h'oi. 

,  Nashville, Tenn '  Tenne«-*ee      Indastrial 

-      School. 

M    Galesnrille,  Tex ■  House  of  Correction   and 

Reformatory. 
85    Rutland, Vt Vermont  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 
9H    VenreTines,  Vt Vermont  Indostrial  School. 

87  Hanover,  Va Virginia    Manual     Labor 

'  I      Scho.»l  fcolortrtli. 

88  School,  Va Laurel  IndiL«*trial  School . . , 

89  Grafton,  W.Va |  Reform  School  for  Boys 

90{  Indnnrial,  W.Va...'  Indu5trial  Home  for  Girla., 

91;  Cbehalis.  Wash I  State  Reform  School 

92!  Seattle,  Wash i  Industrial  School 

93;  Delaheld,  Wis I  Wi^on^n     Home    Farm 

1  School. 

94 !  Waukesha,  Wi.s \  Industrial  School  for  Boys  . 

95    Milwaukee,  Wis j  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Geo.  L.  Rmmons . 
O.E.  Darnell 
MissHUdaM.Dangan 

C.S.Reed 

Cicero  Newell . 
J.  L.  Melville.. 


Andrew  J.  Button 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bland. . 
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Inmates. 

Schools. 

Expenditures. 

Bace. 

Nativ- 

niiter-   During 

Number  of 

Number  of 

f  8 

2 

h 

ity. 

acy.       year. 

teachers. 

pupils. 

e 

1 

Value  of 
grounds 
and 
build- 
ings. 

1 

s 
|i 

a 

1 

g 
1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 

S 

8 

Could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Committed. 

i 

5 

1 

a 
£ 

3 

. 

i 

|io 

11 

166 

12  18 

14 

15   16 

149  166 

17 

37& 

18 

19 

«o 

91 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

2T 

28 

691 

». 

356 

7 

3 

10 

667'  189 

856 

5 

856 

$667,004 

167,493 

192,260 

78 

10» 
G2 

45 

4 

67 
34 

67 
32 

6 
0 

4^    48 
1     13 

7, 
20<      0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

154 

!  « 

154 
66 

4i 
8 

154 

79 

30,000 

600 

4.942 

80 

292 

40 

25 

307 

30 

17«  326 

349'.... 

6l 

6 

332.... 

832 

»-5 

382 

57.869j81 

88 

2 

71 

19 

3 

0 

27 

24.... 

2 

2 

76|    14 

90 

S 

90 

86.000 

6.600 

22,294:82 

117 

40 

120 

1 

.... 

37 

S4i.... 

3 

3 

121     36 

167 

4 

167 

16,000 

4.909 
36,000 

83 

'      81 

77 

133 

25 

6a 

56 

2 

0 

2 

158, 

158 

29 

60,000 

0 

84 

1 

1 

i 

1 

0 

4 

1 
4 

J 

88 
185 

85 

las 

1 

120,    16 

1        = 
8       3!    80     91 

150 

85 

8 

158 

60,000 

15,300 

7,200 

86 

0 

142 

142       0 

82 

la 

67 

38 

4 

4 

142 

.... 

142|    8 

108 

34,000 

1,800 

8,500 

87 

209 

0 

6a 

208       1 

180 

29 

75 

45 

2 

0| 

2 

209 

209'    4 

104 

25.000 

1,000 

16, 000' 88 

S6G 

409'    10 

23 

121 

135 

5 

0 

5 

419 

C 

419 

1 

65 

122,600 

4,300 

44.600  89 

45 

0 

42      3 

45 

(^ 

4 

4 

.... 

4 

4 

.... 

45 

45 

45 

65,000 

16.000 

7.000,90 

146 

a 

130     16'.... 

9fl 

109 

2 

1 

3 

127 

22 

14S 

8 

45 

45,00c 

6,000 

91 

1 

5 

6 

^ 

6 

48 

4ft 

92 
93 

94 

'     498 

9 

••"1 

172 

6 

178 

171 

11 

2 

13 

500 

0 

600 

4 

607 

347.899 

4.000 

64,4^7 

1    270 

3     77   196     li)|....,    45^    61 

0 

7 

7 

278 

273 

4i 

2?^ 

161. 140 

34,072  96 
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Table  4. — StatMca  qf  manual  and  industrial  training  in  rrform 
instrudora  and  pupHs  in  each  brands. 


Name  of  Institatlon. 


Blanche*  of  Instruotlon. 


Territorial  Industrial  School,  Ben- 
son, Ariz. 


Preeton  School  of  Industry,  Water- 
man, Cat. 


The  Whit  tier  State  School,  Whit- 
tier,  (  al. 


State   Industrial   School,   Golden, 
Colo. 


Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  Meil- 
den.  Conn. 


St.  Joseph's  School  for  Colored  Boys, 
Clayton,  Del. 


Ferris  Industrial  School,  Marshall- 
ton,  Del. 


Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Qirls, 
Wilmhigton,  Del. 

Beform  School  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  D.  C. 


In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  woik . 

Painting 

BrickmaUng. 


Laundering... 

In  Indus tnal  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Baking 

Blacksmithing 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Vi«e  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Baking 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

In  industrial  training , 

Sewing 

Cooking. 


Carpentry 

Shoemaking 

Dairying 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing 

Painting 

Dining-room  work 

Baking 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work. 
In  industrial  training. 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training. 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work . . . 
Carpentry 


5b 

II 


Nnmber  <^ 
pupUs. 


99 

7 

2 

1 

7 

1 

8 

8 

166 

90 

8 

15 

10 

6 

8 

8 

14 

30 

6 

8 

289 


11 

12 

10 

6 

6 

80 

12 

40 

220 

05 

40 

34 

16 

20 

8 

4 

8 

6 

20 

60 

18 

290 

192 

12 

120 

48 

6 

24 

16 

20 

70 

7 

6 

5 

6 

4 

13 

15 

4 

6 

2 

141 

6 

4 

16 

115 


289 

3 

150 

1 


7 
2 
1 

1 

8 
8 

ie6 

90 

8 

15 

10 
6 
8 
8 

14 
30 

6 

8 
311 
11 
22 
12 
10 

6 

6 
80 
12 
40 
230 
95 
40 
34 
16 
20 

8 

4 

8 

6 

20 

60 

18 

290 

192 

12 

120 

48 

6 
24 
16 
20 
70 

7 

6 

5 

6 

4 
13 
15 

4 

6 

2 
141 

6 

4 
16 
115 
23 

2 
23 

5 
280 

3 
150 
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Tablb  4. — Statittics  of  manual  and  indugtrial  training  in  rrform  aAooU — number  if 
instructors  and  jmpUs  in  each  frrafic^---Gontiiiued. 


NuneoftDsUtatloii. 


Beform  School  of  the  Dtotriot  of  Co- 
lumbUi,  WMhingtOD,  D.  C. 


Reform  School  for  Qirls,  DiBtrict  of 
Columbia,  Waahington,  D  C. 

Florida  SUte  Reform  School,  Ma- 
rianna,  Fla. 


Fulton  County   Industrial  Farm, 
Hapevilto,  Oa. 


Erring  Woman's  Refuge  for  Reform, 
Chioigo,  111. 


John  Worthy  School,  Chicago,  lU 


SUte  Training  School  for  Girls,  Ge- 
neva, III. 

Illinois    Manual    Training    School 
Farm,  Olenwood,  111. 


Illinois  SUte  Reformatory,   Pon- 
tiac,  ni. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Indiana  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
and  Woman's  Prison,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Indiana  Boys'  School,  Plainfleld,  Ind. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


Tailoring 

Baking 

ShoemaUng 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Paper-box  making 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

In  industrtal  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sloyd,  or  knile  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Machine-shop  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Leather  shop 

ForKing 

Macnme-shop  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Baroering 

Laundering 

Engineering 

Machine-shop  work 

Granite  cutting 

Farm  or  garden  work 

B  ricklaymg 

Printing 

Painting 

Tin-shop  woik 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing.. 
Cooking. 
Sloyd,  or  knife  work . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning. 

Baking 

Vise  work 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Briokmaking 

Engineering 
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Table  4. — StatisHcs  cf  manual  and  induttrial  training  in   reform 
inttnuiort  ctnd  pupils  in  ta/iSk  frrtmcfc— Oontinued. 


Name  of  institution. 


'  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Eldora, 
Iowa. 


State  Industrial  School  for  Olris, 
MitcbeUviUe,  Iowa. 


State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls, 
Beloit,  Kans. 


Bovs'  Industrial  School,  Topeka, 


Branches  of  instruction 


loys'   1 
Kans. 


Industrial  School  for  Girls,  HaOo- 

well,  Me. 
State  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me. 
Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Oirls, 

Melvale,  Md. 


Female  House  of  Refuge,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

House  of  Refuge,  Baltimore,  Md. . . 


St.   Mary's  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Baltimore,  Md. 


In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing 
Crayon  drawing 

Sewing 

Dlning-hall  work 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Nursing 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing. 
Mecihamcal  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Machine-shop  work 

Horticulture 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

In  industrial  training 
In  industrial  training 
Freo-hand  drawing . . 
Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 
Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawlni 
Paper  cutting  and 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Pipe  fitting 

Farm  or  garden  wort: 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Glaring 
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Table  4. — Slatiaties  of  manual  and  ijidiutrial  training  in  reform   schooU — number  cf 
instructors  €md  pupils  in  each  frrone^— Continued. 


Name  of  iiutitatioii. 


House  of  Reformatioii  for  Colored 
Boys,  Cbeltenham,  If  d. 


nouse  of  Reformation,  Boston,  Mass 


State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 


Worcester  County  Iruant  School, 
Oakdale,  Mass. 


Plummer  Farm  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


Hampden  County  Truant  School, 
Spnngfleld,  Mass. 

Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth  Tru- 
ant School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro, 


Parental   School,   West   Roxbury, 
Mass. 


State  Industrial  Home  for  Oirls. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing, 
Mich. 


Minnesota      State      Reformatory 
School,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


a 

-I 
bS 


Number  of 
pupils. 


In  industrial  training 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Chair  caxung 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

MachincHBhop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing : 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking. 


I 


138 

11 

1 

99 

8 

8 

3 

52 

1 

166 

64 

50 

50 

28 

50 

50 

18 

27 

29 


Slovd.  or  knife  work  . 
In  mdustrial  1 


training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawine 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

In  Industrial  training 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Slovd.  or  knife  work 

In  mdustrial  training 

Sewing 

C^>oking 

Dressmaking 

Floriculture 

Laundering 

In  industrial  training 


16 

8 

1 


45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

47 

12 

47 

41 

41 

58 

58 

350  j 
125 

25  I 

25 

64 

10 

64 
350 

30 

10 
412 
412 

55 
412 


1  '3 


Sewing 

Sloyd.  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

Baking 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpen  try 

Stone  dressing 

Quarrying 


I 

I 


514 
514 
514 


58 

8 

514 

420 

20 

40 

50 



40 

40 

10 

150 

50 

20 

153 

1 

12 

1 

14 

2, 
62 
40  I 


138 

U 

1 

99 

8 

8 

3 

52 

1 

166 

64 

50 

50 

28 

50 

50 

18 

27 

29 

395 

174 

174 

89 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

47 

12 

47 

41 

41 

58 

58 

350 

125 

25 

25 

64 

10 

64 

350 

30 

10 

412 

412 

56 

412 

514 

514 

514 

58 

8 

514 

420 

20 

40 

50 

40 

40 

10 

160 

50 

20 

154 

13 

14 

2 
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o  c 


KMMOflBftttlltfoe. 


I 


MixmmoU      SUUe      BefofBstOfT 
Sefaool.  St  Clood,  Minn. 


MtMOful  Training  Bcbool  for  Boys, 
BooarfUe,  Mo. 


8Ute  IndiMtrlAl  Home  for  Oirl*, 
Chflttcotbe,  Mo. 

0t,  Louis  HooM  of  Bcfoee,  St.  LooiB, 
Mo. 


SUte  R«form  School ,  Milet  City, 
Mont. 


Stat«  IndtutrlAl  Sciiooi  for  Boys, 
Kearney,  Nebr. 


State  Industrial  School,  Manchester, 

N.  H. 
State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan 

Four  Comers,  N.  Y. 
State  Reformatory,  Elmlra,  N.  Y... 


State   Training  School   for   Oirls, 
Hudson,  N.  7. 

Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 


Forcing 

Machine-sbop  vork 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

In  industrial  training. 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Shoemakinfr 

BUcksmithine 

Carnage  painting 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Bricklaytog 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewinp 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-flhop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

ShoemaJdng 

Farm  or  gjarden  work. 
In  industrial  training. 

Tailoring 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Painting 

Shoemaklng 

Floriculture 

In  industrial  training. 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Baking 

General  housework 

In  industrial  training. 

In  Industrial  training. 
Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work — 

Brickla]dng 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  tr^nlng. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Latmderlng 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Tailoring 

Baking 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Laundering 

Shoemaking 


IS 
17 
2 
4 
30O 
6 
15 
3 
8 
8 
2 
00 
30 
12 
6 


221 
45 
45 


1» 

las 

126 
50 


1    . 
2 

1  I 
3 


30 

8   . 

4 

4 

4 

6 
16  I 

3  : 
24 
81 


1 

2  I 
1 

2  ! 
6 
1 
1  I 


4 

12 

60 

200 

15 
14 
10 

8 

224 

12 

3 
12 

4 
139 


13 
11 
6 


136 
115 
45 
60 
10 
50 


.2,203 
1  11,034 
1       203 


53 
165 

66 
106 
143 
223 
103 
128  i 


211 
55 
67 
89 

2f7 
37 
29 


IS 
17 

3 

4 

300 

« 

15 

3 

8 

9 

2 

60 

30 

12 

6 

126 

136 

las 

271 
45 
45 

25 

45 

8 

4 

4 

4 

6 

16 

3 

24 

94 

11 

10 

12 

eo 

200 
15 
14 
10 
8 
224 
12 
3 
12 
4 
177 

136 
115 

45 

60 

10 

50 
111 

2,293 

1.034 

203 

53 
165 

fid 
106 
143 
223 
103 
128 
211 

55 

67 

80 
897 

37 

92 

11 
6 

14 
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Table  4. — Statistie$  cf  mamud  and  industrial  training  in  reform  athooU — number  of 
instructors  and  pupils  in  eaeh  6raiM:^--Contmued. 


Name  of  institution. 


The  Society  for  the  Refoimatloii  of 
Juyeofle  DeUnqueDts,  New  Yotk, 
N.Y. 


State  Induetiial  8d>oo<  Rooheeter, 
N.Y. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


Brmncbes  of  inetnictkm. 


In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing. 
Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing  and  tailoring 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work. 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Plumbmg 

Steam  fitting 

Laundering 

Forging  and  Mftclminlthfag 

Vise  wor^ 

Mafiiine-x>.  op  work 

Floriculture 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Shoemaking 

Baking : 

In  industrial  training 
Freehand  drawing. . 
Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Baldng 

Bookbinding 


St.  Vincent  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Boys'  Industrial  School,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 


Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Electricity 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work 

Laundering 

Farm  or  gardoi  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Shoemaidng 

I  Tailoring 

,  In  industrial  training 

Tailoring 

!  Cooking 

I>atmdering 

Knitting 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing  hooks  and  eyes 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Balung 

'  Printing 

!  Tailoring 

Shoemafing 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing". 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forring 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Other  trades 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking.. 

Carpentry 

Plumbfa 

Laundei 

Baking 
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Table  4. — StatisHea  of  manual  and  induMnal  trairing  in  reform    sdiooU — number  cff 
instrudora  and  pupils  in  each  frraneA-— Continued. 


Name  of  inatitntion. 


Ohio  State  Reformatory,  ICansfleld, 
Ohio 


Oirls*    Industrial   Home  of   Ohio, 
Rathbone.  Ohio. 


House  of  Refuge,  Qlen  Mflls,  Pa. 


Pemisylyania  Industrial  Refomn- 
tory,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  Mor- 
ganza,  Pa. 


House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OaUawn  School,  Howard,  R.  I . 


Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  How- 
ard, R.  I. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Barberlng 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work. 
Printing. 


Brush  making 

In  industiialtraining 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 

Tailoring 

Sewing 

Baking 

Carpentry 

Laundering 

Storekeeping 

Butchering 

Domestic  work 

Shoemaking 

Blaoksmitbing 

Electrical  work 

Steam  fitting 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying  and  masonry . , 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

Plumbing 

In  Industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Knitting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Plimibing 

Shocmaldng 

Forcing 

Tailoring 

Barberlng 

Domestic  work 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaymg 

Printing 

Painting 

Baking 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Dressmaking 

General  housework 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundry  work 

Housework 

Farm  or  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Forging.". 


in 

2 


Number  of 
pupils. 


8 

a 

ao 

15 
717 


1,026 
09 
68 
15 
50 
84 

6 

28 

184 

34 

10 

6 
32 
91 
26 
56 
38 
480 

3 
100 
44 
13 
11 

8 

7 
27 
13 
52 
78 

4 
667 
110 


146 
28 
25 
14 
11 


332 
14 
22 
9 
10 
11 


350 
312 
128 


180 


154 

154 

154 

25 

154 

66 

39 

5 

10 

10 

2 


28 

1,026 
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Table  4. — StoHsiies  cf  manual  and  indtuinal  traimng  in  reform  sehooU — mwmber  of 
inttrudora  and  pupils  in  each  frrandi-— Continued. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Bodunosset  School  for  Ban,  How- 
ard, R.  I. 


South  Dakota  Reform  School,  Plank- 
ington.  S.  Dak. 


Hamilton  County  Industrial  School, 
Jersey,  Tenn. 


Industrial  School,  Vergennes,  Vt..., 


Virginia  Manual  Labor  School,  Han- 
over, Va. 


Laurel  Industrial  School,  School, Va. 


Reform  School  for  Boys,  Orafton, 
W.  Va. 


Industrial  Home  for  Oirls,  Indus- 
trial, W.  Va. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 


Industrial  School  for  Girls,  MHwau- 
k*^,  WU. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Machine-shop  work . . . 
Farm  or  garden  work . 

Brioklaytag 

Printing 

Painting. 


In  mdustrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Painting 

Engineering 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Dairying 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Painting >... 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing 

Pain  ting 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundering 

Farm  or  garden  work . 
In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work . . . 

Wood  turning 

Farm  or  garcfen  work . 
In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 
Carpenti 


Foreing.. 
Macnine-shop  work . . . 
Farm  or  garden  work . 

Prbiting 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training. 
Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Sewing 

Cooking  and  baking... 
Sloyd  or  knife  work . . . 

Caipentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Painting 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 


10 


9 

i  i 


Number  of 
pupils. 


14 
35  i 

8  ' 

51 

41 
76  I 


5  1. 
51  I. 

6  . 

3  . 

4  . 
60 

i, 
2 

5  . 
44    . 

2 
137 


201 

50 

50 

2 

10  ' 
108 
12 

8 

14 

108 

44 

20 

6 
44 

4 
30 
65 

3 
31 

6 

2 

6 
28 

6 


507 

120 

35 

24 

60 

4 

72 

60 

64 

8 


273 
273 

216 


14 

35 

8 

9 

4 

4 

90 

14 

20 

5 

51 

6 

3 

4 

71 

10 

3 

5 

44 

2 

158 

40 

60 

50 

50 

2 

10 

106 

12 

8 

14 

106 

44 

20 

6 

44 

4 

30 

65 

3 

31 

6 

2 

6 

28 

6 

45 

45 

45 

507 

120 

35 

24 

60 

4 

72 

00 

04 

8 

273 

273 

216 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 


Statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  schoob  for  the  deaf,  and  schools  for  che  feeble-minded 
are  given  in  this  chapter. 

Schools  for  the  Hind, — The  39  schools  reporting  employed  492  teachers — 171  men  and 
321  women.  There  were  162  teachers  of  music  and  135  instructors  in  industrial  depart- 
ments. In  the  39  institutions  there  were  4,236  pupils — ^2,304  males  and  1 ,932  females.  The 
number  studying  vocal  music  was  2,016;  instrumental  music,  2,338.  There  were  429  chil- 
dren in  the  kdndeigarten  and  2,684  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  schools  had  135 
graduates  in  1904.  The  libraries  had  121,082  volumes,  the  value  of  scientific  apparatus 
was  $115,607,  and  the  value  of  groimds  and  buildings  $7,080,020,  on  which  $199,295  was 
expended  during  the  year.  For  salaries  and  other  expenditures  the  aggregate  was  $961 ,545. 
These  items  are  given  by  States  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  chapter,  while  the  statistics  of 
the  schools  will  be  found  in  detail  in  T»b1e  4. 

SchooU  for  the  deaf — ^This  chapter  gives  statistics  of  137  schools  for  the  deaf,  57  State 
institutions,  64  public  day  schools,  and  16  private  day  schools,  with  an  aggregate  enroll- 
ment of  12,267  pupils.  The  57  State  institutions  report  1,166  teachers — 386  men  and  780 
women,  instructing  10,778  pupils — 5,909  males  and  4,869  females.  These  statistics  are 
given  by  States  in  Tables  5  and  6.  The  number  of  pupils  taught  by  the  purely  oral  method 
was  4,460,  by  the  manual  method  3,272,  and  by  the  combined  system  5,330.  There  were 
677  pupils  in  the  kindergartens,  and  the  institutions  had  2^  graduates.  Table  7  shows 
that  the  school  libraries  had  116,587  volumes.  The  value  of  scientific  apparatus  was 
$19,780,  and  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $12392,637.  Expenditures  on  grounds 
and  buildings  amoimted  to  $472,044,  the  aggregate  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  being 
$2,422,769. 

In  the  64  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  there  were  135  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of 
982  pupils-T-522  males  and  460  females.  The  16  private  day  schools  had  85  teachers  and 
507  pupils — ^227  males  and  280  females.  The  statistics  of  these  public  and  private  day 
schools  will  be  found  summarized  in  Table  8.  Table  9  gives  in  detafl  the  statistics  of  State 
schools  for  the  deaf.  Tables  10  and  11  give  similar  information  concerning  public  and 
private  day  schools  for  the  deaf.  Table  12  indicates  the  branches  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  taught  in  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf. 

SchooUfor  ihefeebie-minded. — Table  13  summarizes  the  statistics  of  the  25  State  schools 
and  the  17  private  schools  fo**  the  feeble-minded.  In  the  State  institutions  there  were 
14397  pupils — 7,976  males  and  6,921  females,  tao^t  by  292  instructors.  There  were  1,182 
assistants  caring  for  the  inmates.  In  the  private  institutions  the  enrollment  was  698 
pupils — 406  males  and  292  females,  taught  by  90  instructors.  The  State  institutions  cost 
$2,179,028  for  maintenance  for  the  year.  Tables  14  and  15  give  in  detaU  the  statistics  of 
the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  Table  16  shows  the  branches  of  manual  and  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  institutions. 
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Tablx  l,'—SMmmarfcfMiatiMie$cf9diooUforik€Umd,190S-4. 


lartnKtora. 


StAU!  or  Territory. 


I  Nmnber 

I  of  insti-  ' 
totioiM.       Male.       Femftle.      ToUL 


Indus- 

tCAL 


United  States. 


m 


2» 


North  AtUntic  Division. 
Sooth  Atbuitic  DiTision. 
South  Ontral  Di vision. . 
North  Ontrfti  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  AtUntic  Division: 

MAine 

New  Elsjnpshi  r*; 

Vermont 

IflAssacbus^tts 

Rhode  UUnd 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennesaee ^... 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho. 


15 


61 


Washington. 

Oregon , 

Calllomia.... 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


2S 


19 


12 


4 

« 
19 
3 


8 
19 

t\ 


17 
10 
16 
11 
10 

11  ' 


6 

8 

ao 

6 
12 
3 

12 

23 

11 

5 


24 
13 


27 

14  I 
23  , 
17  . 
15 
12 
12 

15  ' 


1«2 


13 


3 

4 

2 

5 

10 

3 

7 

12 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

9 

3 

• 

US 


5 

35 

n 

IS 

46 

28 

8 

34 

49 

83 

26 

A 

8 

31 

61 

93 

28 

24 

12 

57 

104 

161 

45 

3S 

6 

14 

14 

28 

17 

• 

7 


3 
1 

10 
3 

30 
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Table  2. — Summary  <jf  gtatUtics  of  schools  for  the  hUndj  190S-4 — Continued. 


Pupils. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Vocal 
music. 

Instru- 
mental 
music. 

dergar- 
ten. 

Orad- 
uates, 
1903-4. 

Indus- 
trial 
depart- 
ment. 

United  States 

2,304 

1,932 

4,236 

2,016 

2,338 

429 

138 

2,684 

North  Atlantic  Division 

495 
350 
450 
873 
127 

410 
322 
464 
653 
83 

905 
672 
023 
1,526 
210 

242 
472 

687 

417 
441 
485 

833 

162 

165 
52 
80 

132 
0 

49 
15 

5 

616 

South  Atlantic  Division 

522 

South  Central  Division 

619 

North  Central  Division 

833 

Western  Division 

94 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Mai'tto 

]Maw  H^mfUhim ' 

' 

Vermont  .1 

1 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

134 

122 

256 

21 

,« 

HI 

4 

196 

Connecticut  . ,                                          ...  1 

New  York 

176 

134 

310 

116 

132 

24 

8 

223 

New  Jersey 

Ff»nn?iy|vftnia 

185 

154 

339 

105 

181 

30 

37 

195 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia..  .  . 

65 

50 

124 

107 

81 

13 

2 

124 

Vir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

34 
31 
113 
38 
53 
16 

68 
123 
52 
26 

31 
22 
123 
25 
52 
10 

68 

132 

37 

17 

65 

53 
236 

63 
105 

26 

136 

255 

89 

43 

45 

7 

145 

63 
105 

56 
21 
160 
63 
60 

0 
0 
39 

0 

1 
4 

55 
35 
140 

South  Carolina 

63 

Georgia 

0 

8 

105 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

136 
192 
80 
43 

49 
155 
75 
24 

27 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

102 

Tennessee 

180 

Mississippi 

Lrtuimana     .....                ... 

77 
20 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma . .                    ... 

96 
88 

112 
90 

208 
178 

47 
166 

95 
75 

26 
21 

12 
6 

106 
HI 

Indian  Territory      .          .... 

6 

201 
83 

134 
73 
62 
48 

101 
51 

8 

140 
60 
85 
55 
43 
43 
84 
44 

14 

341 
152 
219 
128 
105 

91 
185 

95 

14 

12 

6 

0 

5 
7 
9 
6 
5 
2 
11 
1 

14 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

57 

81 
22 
93 
56 
27 
10 

36 
86 
60 
40 
57 
116 
95 

33' 

15 
12 
26 
29 
17 

105 

Illinois 

135 

Michigan 

62 

Wisconsin 

105 

MippAHAtA 

91 

Iowa 

146 

Missouri 

67 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

31 
32 
57 

8 

10 
32 

5 

41 
64 
105 

13 

10 
42 
85 

13 

35 
50 
58 

13 

41 

Nebraska 

0 

' 

0 

Kansas 

81 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

9 

Wyoming.   ., 

Colorado 

28 



20 

48 

11 

31 

0 

0 

47 

New  Mexico 

Arir^na...   , 

Utah 

11 

7 

18 

15 

15 

15 

Nevada 

Idlihn   . .    ,                

Wftjthin^t^n 

10 
23 

47 

11 
10 
30 



21 
33 

77 

0 
16 
77 

7 
19 
77 

0 
0 

• 

0 

1 
4 

2 

Oregon 

21 

California. .  1 !!.!!!!!!!..".!.!. . 

0 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



1            1            .            :            1            i 
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Table  Z.— Summary  cfstatisHes  €fMkoolsfar  the  hUnd,  1905-.^— Continued- 


State  or  Territory. 


I 

I  Volimiea 
'  tn  Ubmiy. 


Value  of 
flcientifk) 
appaiatoa. 


United  States 

North  AtlanUc  Diviaion. 
South  Atlantic  Dirimon. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Divirion , 


121,062 


47,122 
7,979 
18,931 
40,330 
6,711 


North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine. 


$115,607 


23,910 
22,200 
24,800 
41,647 
3,050 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atl&ntic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Westom  Division: 

M  ntana. 


18,296 


12,375 


12,410 


16,440 


11,500 


3,254 


8,200 


900 

2,900 


1,500 
1,500 
6,000 


500 


2,700  i 
4,200 
1,799  I 


2,000 
7,000 
1,000 
4,000 


8,637 
1,520 


1,300 
9,500 


75! 


4,000 
3,000 
9,400 
4,665 
5,500 
2.400 

5,k:8 

1,240 


Wyoming. 
Coloi     • 


292 
2,324 
1,700 

650 


4,000 
7,000 
9,100 
3,825 
4,500 
6,372 
600 


1,750 
4,500 


Valoeof 
groonds 

and 
boildlngs. 


$7,080,000 


2,124,090 
1,051.500 
1,065,000 
2,370,935 
466,500 


602,834 


621,136 
'966,126 


SzpenditiiiBa. 


Qrooods       Salaries 

and         and  otber 

buildings. 


$199,295  I 


$961, 5fi 


431,500  > 


50,000 
150,000 
200,000 

95,000 
110,000 

15^000 

125,000 

250.000 

75.000 

50,000 


255,000 
300,000 


10,000 

500,000 
521,581 
282,292 
221,025 
201,537 
65,000 
156,250 
140,000 


35,000 
100,000 
148.250 


1,000  ' 


>iorado. 
New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


400 


2,140 


80.000 


120 

650 

3,151 


180,000 


610 
700 
340 


25,000 
183.500 


22,770 
3,738 
74,079 
88,856 
9.852 


5,685 


17.065 


0 
2,500 


1,119 

2,000 

0 

0 


66,360 
4,600 


0 
21,148 


11,233 
16,400  I 


1.000 
0 


10,160 
20,915 
8,000 


9,052 


800 
0 


203,297 
131,970 
191.038 
384.  S30 
50,910 


111,918 
*  91,379 


36,490 


13.  COO 
10.000 
41,000 


18.000 
12.880 

30,236 
37,295 
19.320 
12,000 


S7,242 
34.945 


69.712 
36,960 
56.279 
34.234 
36.641 
23,000 
38,345 
33,773 


10.338 
21,890 
23,128 


15.800 


5.530 


6.700 
22,880 
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Taxuc  5,S\ 


EDUCATIOH   BEPOBT,  19M. 
4^  jiiCutfkf  ^5Mc  iMrfifiJifi/ir  I 


rdb^,iS0S-4- 


iMtn 

leun. 

XoBbcr 
8UI«  or  Ti»ifS«f7.            qflMtf- 

Male. 

'— 

T«teL 

Artkn- 

trtel 
depart- 

57             3H 

7» 

Uim 

4N 

37 

234 

Nortb  Atluitie  DfrWoiu. 

Booth  Atluitie  Dtvman 

South  (eatnd  DtrWoo 

Nortn  Ontrml  DfrWon. 

We*t«rii  DMakm 

9           m 

12               134 
7                37 

338 
79 
110 

2M 

20 

419 

147 

m 

3» 

«6 

5S 

urn 

2D 

22 
5 
1 
8 

1 

U7 

«2 
43 
83 
29 

North  AtUatic  DhrWoo: 

M*lrw 

1                  1 

13 

14 

9 

i 

V»«  Ha.nirMliirr 

V^nxiont                                  - - - 

Mit— chniftu 

2 
1 
2 
8 

1 

26 

12 

23 

172 

27 
12 

28 

2S 

18 

« 

18 
8 

13 

115 

8 

80 

0 
0 
0 

4 
8 
10 

17 

4 

Comiecticat 

New  York 

5 
fiO 

6 
71 

New  Jenej 

7 

PennsTlTaiii* 

Sooth  AtlMitic  DfTWoa: 
I>el*wAf« 

27 

MaryUnd i              2,              0 

Dtatrfct  of  Cohimbia t              l|            10 

15 

1 

U 

1 

19 
13 

7 
20 
17 

4 

'--4 
28 
12 
20 
31 
15 

I 

34 

30 
14 
17 
13 
48 
26 
4 

17 

3 
3 
13 

3 
4 
3 

10 

4 
5 
6 
4 
21 
6 
0 

6 

5 

Wert  Virginiii.       ...../.. 

* 

9 
12 

7 

4 
4 

15 
7 
5 
5 
6 

19 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

North  Cftrolin* 

10 

Bouth  CftroUoA 

rw^rgi* 

Florida 

Soath  Central  Divisioii: 

Kentucky 

TennesM^e 

A  labama 

1 

<MlMiMlppi                    

Louisiana 

0 

0 

Texaa 

10 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma ' 

0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 1 

Indiana 1 

Illinois..: ,              1 

Michigan                               '              * 

16 
14 
19 
13 
11 
14 
12 
17 
5 

33 

35 
15 
17 
13 
22 
4 
3 
12 
8 

3 

« 

36 
SO 
48 
26 
31 
25 
39 
9 
3 
20 
13 

7 

18 
14 
20 
2 
12 
8 
6 
8 
2 

0 
0 
0 

11 

Wisconsin'//.!!]!]!!!];!'.!] 
Minnesota 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Missouri 

6 

10 

North  Dakota 

Roiith  DftkolA. 

Nebraska      

8 
5 

4 

7 
0 

3 

2 
5 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Wvominir 

Colorado 

1 
1 

6 

8 

14 

6 

1 

]]]]]]]]]]........ 

(Ttah       .               

1 

10 

7 

17 

... 

5 

0 

Idaho 

Washington 

1 
1 
1 



4 
5 
8 

2 
4 
5 

6 
9 
13 

1 
3 
2 

0 

0 



Oregon 

CAUtnmin. 
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Table  6. — Summary  of&Ustutiet  of  State  itutitutioiu  for  iJu  deaf  190^^— Continued. 


Pupils. 

8tote  or  Tarritory. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Taught 
bvoom- 

otDed 
system. 

Taught 

purely 

oral 
method. 

TMght 

method. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1903-4. 

United  States 

5,909 

4,880 

10,778 

6,330 

4,460 

3,272 

677 

232 

North  Atlantic  Diyioion 

1,930 
703 
901 

1,977 
306 

1,633 
575 
831 

1,580 
250 

3,563 
1,278 
1,822 
3,557 

568 

1,084 

671 

1,367 

1,799 

400 

2,272 
301 
467 

1,285 
135 

764 
300 
661 
1,407 
141 

533 
42 
10 
02 
0 

123 

South  Atlantic  IMvislon 

44 

South  Central  Diyioion 

3 

North  Central  Diviaion 

52 

Weetem  DiYioion 

10 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

UAinA 

59 

38 

97 

91 

0 

6 

10 

N«w  R#nYn<iMi^ ,  .  , 

Vermcmt.r.."... ::..:.:                r 

RhnriA  Tid^nH 

87 
37 
114 
1,056 
82 
495 



84 
28 
81 

886 
68 

448 

171 
65 
196 
1,942 
150 
943 

27 
0 
0 
816 
150 
0 

144 

65 

27 

1,180 

0 

847 

6 

0 

652 

0 

96 

9 

5 
410 
35 
64 

5 
0 

("ofin^othTnt 

1 

NewYork 

51 

New  Jersey 

7 

PomsylYania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

50 

Maryland 

District  of  Colum  bia 

79 
102 
85 
91 
176 
65 
76 
29 

208 
134 
105 
63 
69 
269 
115 
33 

63 

52 
72 
28 

158 
122 
67 
70 
49 
225 
101 
39 

142 
167 
157 
161 
320 
117 
148 
57 

361 
256 
172 
133 
118 
494 
216 
72 

52 
167 
117 
10 
87 

iS 

10 

222 
85 
1T2 
37 
118 
445 
216 
72 

66 

24 

20 

4 
31 

Virginia 

Wiwt  virgin!* 

40 
22 
117 
37 

2 
129 
127 

0 

6 

i 

2 
2 

North  Carolina 

0 

South  Carolina 

5 

Florida 

19 

139 
50 

27 

0 
171 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TenmMMwe . . 

0 

2 

Alabama 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

A  rk^anMM 

37 

0 

241 

6 

80 
244 

6 

10 
0 

i 

0 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory          

0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wfflnnnitin  ,  , 

329 
185 
312 
222 
114 
153 
160 
211 
34 
23 
110 
124 

22 

278 
150 
194 
188 
87 
120 
136 
148 
31 
27 
81 
122 

19 

607 
344 
506 

410 
210 
282 
296 
350 
65 
50 
191 

41 

267 

158 

0 

410 

267 
134 
364 

01 
121 

»  . 
120 
T9 

12  ' 



340 

i42 

191 
80 

i67' 

280 

0 
52 
40 

6" 

6 

0 

6 
0 
8 
18 
2 

Mlnneflots 

90 
296 
350 
28 
50 
141 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dskots 

8 
5 
0 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

30 
50 

26 

20 
187 

3 

6' 

5 
0 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

29 

Colorado 

64 

46 

HO 

110 

67 

43 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

Arizonn. ' 

Utah 

Nevada 

49 

36 

85 

" 

42 

29  , 

Idahn 



( 

W  ashington 

Oregon 

56 

.        36 

81 

46 
38 
65 

102 
74 
146 

36 
74 
146 

0 
0  ■ 

66  ; 
0  1 

0 
0  . 

0 
2 

rAlifnrnlA ,  . 

8 
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Tablb  7. ^Summary  (jfttaiutiet  cf  SiaU  iiutitutions  for  Ae  dmf,  1905-.^— Continiied. 


I 


State  or  Territory. 


Vohunes 
InUbrary. 


Value  of 
erientifk 
apparmtoe 


Value  of 
I  groondB 
and  bufld- 
ings. 


Expeodltunss. 


For  For  j 

groands  riesand 

and  baOd-  other  ex- 
iDgs. 


United  SUtee. 


116,587 


S19,780 


North  Atlantic  Dividon.. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Diviflkm. 
South  Central  Dirtoion. . . 
North  Central  Diviaion... 
Western  Diriaion 


43,707 
14,491 

9,764 
40,214 

8,411 


10,250 
5,930 
1,000 
1,300 
1,300 


■^ 


802,637         $472,044       82,422,769 


North  Atlantic  Dirlaion: 


New  Hampehire 

Vermont 

MaaaachoMtts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Divlslon: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Cohunbia. 

Vh-glnla 

West  Vh-gfaoia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia.. 
>rida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnoIs 

lAlf^y\\g^.n 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caluomla.... 


2,900 
500 
800 

25,802 
3,000 
10,105 


4,741 

4,700 

500 

600 

1,800 

1,000 

1,000 

150 

2,354 
1,000 

500 
1,399 

400 
3,261 

840 


7,500 

50 

2,700 


780 

5,000 

50 

100 


1,000 


2,775 
3,364 
14,500 
4,417 
3,000 
2,858 
1,500 
2,500 
600 
200 
1,500 
3,000 

500 


300 


500 
200 


300 


2,000 
250 


1,900 


660 

450 

2,651 


400 


500 


60 

0 

340 


4,637,344 
1,762,000 
1,700,000  , 
3,860,793  i 
932,500 


174,246 
16,397 
119,317 
114,0fi 
48,035 


45,000 


6,000 


220,000 

85.000 

306,500 

2,106,781 

150,000 

1,722,063 


127,070 
5,000 
36,176 


285,000 
700.000 
150,000 
150,000 
280,000  ' 
95,000  = 
87,000 
15,000 

206,000  I 

200,000  I 

165,000  ' 

100,000 

300,000 

480,000 

250,000 


650,000 
403,433 
703,000 
626,209 
126,000 
292,151 
125,000 
335,000 
80,000 
80,000 
200,000 
250,000 

136,000 


170,000 
20,000 


130,000 


65,000 

45,000 

366,500 


3,368 
6,291  , 


2,500 
3,000 


1,238 

63,500  ! 

8,500 
20,000 

4,864 


22,453 
0 


9,650 
999 

7,965 
13,977 

5,000 
25,158 


32,000 
12,130 
3,400 
1,750 
2,000 

30,000 


18,035 


,013,650 
249,360 

346.477 
669,756 
143,536 


18,760 


49,400 
20,000 
50,400 

597,884 
40,000 

237,206 


37,397 
75,983 
23,400 
32,200 
67,500 


12,880 

60,055 
39,800 
39,560 
22,988 
22,500 
95.896 
56,676 


107,539 
72,448 

114,755 
93,368 
4,800 
56,322 
52,000 
73,000 
20,774 
13,425 
40,325 
21,000 

21,000 

'  36, 789 


25,500 
17,121 
43,116 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  tiatisties  of  puiiie  and  private  day  9(koolsfor  Ute  deaf  1903-4, 
PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Stote. 


Total....  64 

CalifomU. 5 

Illinois 20 

MaMachusetts.  1 

Michigan 12 

Missouri 1 

Ohio 8 

Wisconsin 17 


Instnictore. 


Pupils. 


.    .2      S. 

ill 

6       7 


1.30  I  135  !  118  I  40     56  i  522 


30! 
16  . 
21  I 
3 
16 


7       4 
29 
16 


41 


6  I  24  I  141 

...'..*.  75 

17  !  11  I  00 

0  10  30 


13  ;     1       1       49 
32     12  j  16     108 


III! 


11     12 


460     962 


77 
232 
151 
148 

48 
103 
223 


0.0 

tl 


18 


h 

B 


14 


65     913 


77 


92 
223 


Expenditures 
for  support. 


0     86  '  15 


•Sti 

ot: 
|e  ; 

17 


o 
< 
18 


35     185,990 


3,900 
2,302 
28,675 
0,150 


14,850 
27,014 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Total.... 

16 

17 

68 

85 

56 

« 

26 

227 

280 

507 

256 

214 

78 

73 

\u\ 1 

rfillfnrnii^. 

1 
2 

0 
0 

3 
21 

3 
21 

1 
19 

.... 
0 

1 

4 

14 

25 

24 
75 

38  134 
100  !  60 

4 
40 

' 

■ 

Illinois 

0  ;  27 

0    

Louisiana 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

18 

10 

28 

28 

0 

28    .... 

Maryland. 

2 

6 

6 

12 

1 

1 

2 

27 

28 

55 

27 

28 

27 

6 

6   

2 

0 

10 

10 

8 

0 

4 

28 

41 

60 

0 

69 

0 

28 

11    

Michigan 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

20 

14 

34 

22 

0 

12 

0 

7    

Missouri 

2 

0 

7 

7 

4 

3 

2 

22 

36 

57 

53 

0 

4 

0 

0    

New  York 

2 

3 

7 

10 

9 

2 

1 

16 

11 

27 

0 

27 

0 

1 

0    

Ohio 

2 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

10 

11 

21 

14 

6 

0 

2 

Wisconsin 

1 

4 

6 

10 

4 

0 

7 

47 

31 

78 

18 

40 

7 

9 

. 
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Table  n.^BranAf  rf  mamud  training  iaugki  in  SiaU  jdbob /«r  Ae  imf,  19(»-4. 


NflOM  of  liwtitotloo. 


Atobun*  Sehool  for  the  Deaf,  TsU*- 


AriuwMs  Deaf  Mute  Inetttute,  Little 
Rock.  Ark. 


Institatioii  (or  the  Deaf  and  BUnd, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


American  School  at  Hartford  (or  the 
Deaf,  Hart(ord,  Conn. 


Mystic  Oral  School  (or  the  Dea(,  Mys- 
tic, Coon. 


rhe  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Iowa  School  (or  Dea(,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


School  (or  the  Dea(,  Danville,  Ey. 


Maine  School  (or  the  Dea(,  Portland, 
Me. 


Maryland  School  (or  Colored  Blind  and 
Dea(,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryland  School  (or  the  Dea(  and 
Dumb,  Frederick,  Md. 


Bfaaehea  of  InetnietkMi. 


In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Carpentry. 
Print; 


NoBBberof 


In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

CooUnc 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  makmg 

Printing 

Painting. 

In  Industrial  training 
Free-liand  drawing. . . 

Carpentry 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing. . . 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Pain  tins. 

Shoemaring. 


In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cookinig 

Dressmaking 

Ironing 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing. . . 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work. . 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Cooking 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing. . . 
Mechanical  drawing. . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

In  industrial  training 
Free-hand  drawing. . . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Shoemaldng 

Bakini 


Baking.. 
Dairying 


ng- 


Farm  or  garden  work 

Prmting 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Carpentry. 
Shoemaldn] 
Tailoring. . 
Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Seizing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Chair  caning. 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  (olding 
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Tablb  12.— Avndbet  iff  moauoZ  traitdnq  tauglU  in  State  stkooU  far  ike  d^f,  1909-^— Cork, 


MArylaad  Bdiool  for  the  Dml  and 
Dumb.  Fndeiick,  Md. 


CUrke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northmmp- 
ton,  *'- 


New  EnsUnd  IndnetiiAl  School  for 
Deef  llutee,  Bererly,  lUae. 


Kiaeouii  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton. 
Mo. 


Institute  fbr  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


New  JeraeT  School  for  the  Deaf.  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 


Northern  New  York  Inatitotion  for 
Deaf  Mutee,  Malone^N.  Y. 


St.  Marr's  Institation  for  the  Im- 

EroTed  Instnictton  of  Deaf  Matee, 
uflalo,  N.  Y. 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpcntrj 

Wood  turning 

Canring. 

Shoemaking 

Dreesmaking 

Piinting 

Oladng 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling *. 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Carying. 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Jn  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

FancT  needlework 

Forgiflg 

Printimr 

Barbermg 

In  industrial  training 

Free-band  drawing 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Shoemaking 

Laundering. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Millinery 

Embroidery 

Shoemaking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

S<»wing 

Cariwntry 

Carving 

Fa  mi  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Shoemaking. 


2  1. 
1  1. 

7   . 

30 
23 

4    . 

1  1 

7    . 

1  1 

19    . 

1 

9 

1  1 

12    - 



7    . 



73  I    n 
73      n 

16         19 

20        24 

46 


24 
46 


no 


42 
41 
43 


22 

20 
8 
72 
10 


12 

24 

5 

17 


20 
26 
74 
35 


17 
3 


12 
2 

17 
2 

29 


6t.  Joaeph's  .  Institute  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutea, 
Kew  Yoric,  N.  Y. 


In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Pa(  er  cutting  and  folding. 

Sew  ing 

Cooking 

Dressmaking 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 
Sewing 


12 
2 

14  , 
219 
96 
24  ' 
24 
12  . 


13 
10 


148 
148 
24 


54 
24 
54 


«, 


55 


22 
7 
11 
15  , 

1 


53 
35 

28 
30  I 
18 

7  . 


200 
120 
34 
34 
145 


39 

23 

7 

4 

7 

19 

9 

12 

7 

144 

144 

35 

44 

46 

38 

24 

46 

19 

10 

6 

6 

258 

148 

24 

42 

41 

43 

10 

22 

20 

8 

126 

34 

54 

12 

24 

5 

17 

40 

20 

26 

129 

35 

40 

17 

3 

5 

5 

12 

2 

17 

2 

51 

7 

23 

15 

7 

3 

6 

13 

9 

115 

70 

62 

50 

18 

7 

12 

2 

14 

419 

216 

58 

58 

157 
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Tablb  12. — Branches  cf  manual  training  taughi  in  State  schools  for  i3u  deaf,  190S-4 — God. 


Name  of  institution. 


St.   Joseph's   Institute   for  the  Im- 

8 roved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
few  York,  N.  Y. 


Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Morganton,  N.  C. 


institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  Dak. 


Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Salem, 
Oreg. 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Mount  Airy,  Pa. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Cooking 

Carpentry 

Tailoring 

Shoemaldng 

Floriculture 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 
Sewing  and  dressmaking. . 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Tailoring 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving , 

Dressmaking 

Shirtmaking 

Horticulture 

Printing 

Painting 

Tailoring 

In  industrial  tyaining., 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knifb  work. . . 

Carpentry 

Carving 


Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking. 
Carpentr 

Shoeroakj 

Farm  or  garden  work. 
In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Printing. 


In  industrial  training 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Senfing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Painting. 


Shoe  repairing 

Harness  maldng 

In  Industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Tianndpring 


a 

o  o 

If 


Number  of 
pupils. 


-3 
6 


16 

10 

12 

17 

20 

10 

40 

124 

117 

23  , 


58 

27 

16 

167 
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TIblx  l2,^Brandu8  of  manual  traimng  taugM  in  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  1903-i— Con. 


Utane  of  institatioiL 


Institution  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Mount  Airy,  Pa. 


Western  Pennsytyania  Inatitationfor 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 


Home  for  tbe  Tr^iining  in  Speech  of 
Deaf  Children  before  They  are  of 
School  Age,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Institute  for  tbe  Deaf, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Institution  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and   Blind  Asylum  for 

Colored  Youth,  Austin,  Tex. 


Texas  School  for  tbe  Deaf,  Austin,  Tex 


State  School  for  tbe  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
BUnd.  Ogden,Utah. 


Washinrton  SUte  School  for  Detec- 
tive Youth,   Vancouver,   Wash. 


West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  llomney,  W.  Va. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


TailoTi 

Dn 

lOmnery. 

Drafting 

Bricklaying. 
Printing. 
Paintin 
Plasteil 
Shoema      _ 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Painting 

Shoemaking 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  fokUng. 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carving 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Printing 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Basketry 

In  industrial  training 


■85 


In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking : 

Farm  and  garden  work 

In  industrial  training 

Shoemaking 

Baking 

Dressmaking  and  fancy  woric. 

Printing 

Painting 

Tailoring 

Carpentry 

In  industrial  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpt'ntry 

Wood  turning 

Shoemaking 

Dressmaking 

Blacksmithing 

Painting 

In  industrial  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Shoemaking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting. 


Laundering.... 

In  industnal  training. 

Sewing 

Carpentry. 
Tailorini 

Sho 

Printing. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


65 


^    i 


119  I 
C3  ^ 


9  I 

•I 

9  ' 
9  • 

•  I 

23 

23  I 

8 


23  I 

5  1 
5  I 


10 


52 ; 

20 
20 
10 
12 
71 


** 
4 

40 

22 

4 

21 

11 

25 

36 

15 

12 

10 

18 

11 

10 

4 

7 

13 

3 

8 

24 

30 

16 

12 

7 

7 

6 

5 

2 



8 

30 

7« 

70 

40 

4 

24 

10 

10 

55 
30 
10 
20 

6 
24 

6 

6 
34 
171 
63 
56 
18 
11 

6 
17 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
38 
23 
23 

8 
60 
32 

9 

9 
23 
10 
30 
10 
117 

35 
20 
10 
12 
172 
22 
4 

40 

22 

4 

21 

11 

61 

27 

10 

18 

11 

10 

4 

7 

13 

3 

8 

M 

16 

12 

7 

7 

6 

5 

2 

38 

146 

40 

4 

24 

10 

10 
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Table  12. — Branehea  of  manual  training  toivght  in  StaU  9ekodU  for  the  deaff  1903-4 — Con 


Name  of  iiutitutlon. 


Wiflconiin  School  for  the  D6af,  Del*- 
van,  Wia. 


BranchM  of  Instnictioa. 


In  industrial  training , 

Free-hand  dra?ring 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Prin'ing 


n 


Number  of 
pupils. 


91 
114 
18 
40 
50 


72| 
87  I 


8 


163 
2D1 
18 
60 
90 
16 
00 
30 
40 
15 
15 
16 


Table  13. — Svmmary  €f  Hatistics  of  public  and  private  schooUfor  the  fuHe^minded,  190S-4. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Bute. 


i 


Instructors. 


4 

O    t  fl 


•     Pupils. 


I 


OS 

S 

•a* 
> 


Expenditures. 


6      6 


10 


11 


12 


It 


14 


1ft 


Total 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. . 
South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Washington  .. 
California 


25 


63 


229 


202   189 


,182 


7,976  6,92114,897 


,276 


96618,741,531 


$500,453 


12,179,028 


6 
117 


40 
533 


130  1,006 


64 
225 
10 
58 
110 
110 
36 
38 
55 
49 
14 
34 
7 
19 
60 


209; 
1,210, 
101, 


725 

5141 

478 

519 

883 

650 

281 

244 

352 

36S 

588 

482 

606 

517 

124 

120 

176 

155 

45 

31 

32 

28 

200 

173 

52 

43 

334 

256 

37   n 

348   881, 

1,203  2,208 

253   462 

887  2,097 

93   194 

1,239 

997 

1,533 

525 

720 

1,070 

1,125 

244 

331 

76' 

60 

373. 

95 

5901 


24 
159 
202 
54 
142 
40 
63 
108 
63 
40 
31 
100 


50 
51 

298 
42 

377 


117 
38 
25 
50 
103 
306 
70;  130 
30  40 
30l 
12| 
10 


30 

42 

30  150 


115 


50,000 

437,500 

1,277,483 

390,  OOO* 

1,600,000 

50,000 
750,000 
552,045 
650,000 
270,000 
387,391 
568,509 
416,000 
270,000 
250,000 

75,000 
112,000 
150,000 

25,000 
450,603 


14,500 
30,018 
50,898 
50,194 

58,877 


14,990 
35,108 
24,825 
24,580 

3,254 
12,000 
46,200 
52,000 

1,200 


61,812 
19,997 


1,400 
142,584 
242,626 

90,126 
402,903 

31,750 
220,209 
115,606 
198,770 

85,345 
110,079 
141,043 
162,000 

30,000 

45,000 


15,700 
53,888 


90,000 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


ToUl 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Virginia 


17 

20 

70 

90 

21 

121 

406 

1 

1 

5 

15 

164 

1 

1 

3 

2 

11 

30 

1 

2 

3 

2 

17 

a 

3 

12 

4 

50 

62 

1 

4 

2 

8 
2 

13 
19 

2 

2 

1 

10 

5 

3 

6 

3 

2 

19 

21 

Z 

26 

1 

0 

4 

c 

3 

4 

1 

3 

12 

15 

s 

4 

39 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 



6 

* 

0 

3 

3 

2 

® 

20 

292 


100 
14 

5 

26 
16 
12 
25! 
38 

6 
21 

4 
25 


698     214     263     $445,000  $15,458 


264 
44 
22 
88 
29 
31 
31 
64 
10 
60 
10 
45 


20 


150,000 
25,000 
20,000 
84,000 


18,500 
102,500 
8,000 
25,000 
12,000 


6,000  7,200 


aoo 


2,250 
1,906 


6,000 


$52,610 


1,800 


2,615 
11,919 
13,17$ 


15,000 
1,000 
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Maine  of  tnatftatioiL 


BnuKhM  <rf  fnatraeCioii. 


c 

■if 
Jl 


Ninnber«< 


1    I 


CaUfornift   Home   for   the    Feeble- 
mlxMled,  Etdrtd^B,  CeL 


Sebool  for  FeeUe-miiKled  Touth^Fort 
Wftyxie,  Ind. 


InftitiiUoii  for  Feeble-miiided,  Olexk- 
wood,  Iowa. 


In  induetfiAl  training 33 


21 


22 

22 

iring 15 

Shoemaking 6  

In  indiutiial  training »        73        35 

Farm  and  garden 39 

Laundering 19 

Sewing 20 

TaUonng 5   

Shoemafing 6  

Carpentry *       4   

Mattreas  maUng 4  

Butchering 2  

Engineering 3  

InBidostria]  training 27       125       130 


Bute  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Yoath,  Winfkeld,  Kana. 

Inatftution  for  the  Training  of  Feeble- 
minded Children,  FranlJort,  Ky. 


School  for  Feeble-minded,  Waveriey, 


Carpentry  and  woodtoming 30 

Shoemaking.  * 


Brickmakii^ 

Farm  and  garden  woiic. 

Baking 

Mattress  making 

Eittineering 

PSnting. 


Sewing  and  domestic  work. 

Laonoering 

In  industrial  training 


....     130 
26  .      14 


! 


16  I      20 

10  I 

2    


Minnesota  School  f6r  Feeble-minded, 
Faribault,  Minn. 


Colony  for  Feeble-minded,  Marshall, 
Mo. 


Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
Beatrice,  Nebr. 


School  for  Feeble-minded,  Laoonia, 
N.  H. 


do 

Farming 

Floriculture 

Cooking '....:.        3 

Laundering | 8 

Sewing ; ;       8 

Nursing : ! 2 

In  industrial  training 14  |     340      290 

Farming I    215   

Painting '      41    

Shoe  repairing I      13 

Sewlnfi; ■ 75 

Laundering ' 60 

Baking 5   

Domestic  work , •    230 

In  industrial  training 5       196      306 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Brush  maldng 

Sloyd 

Printing 

Cablnetmaking. 


ring 

naking. 


41 
50 
75 
6 
6 
10 


Network. 

Lace  making 

Sewing 

Crocheting 

In  industrial  training. 

Basket  making 

Gardening 

Net  making 

Farming 

Laundering 

Sewing, 
seki 


Tailoi 

Mat  making " 30  - 

Laundering 160 

•  "  .75 

35 

75 

20 

I  I      55 


10 

7 


1 


Housekeeping \... 

In  industrial  training 3        : 

Brush  making 

Dressmaking 

Laundering «         / 

In  industrial  training 8  !      35        33 

Shoe  repairing 2   

Carpentry  and  painting 1 13  ' 

Farming 1 20  ' 

laundering I       7 

Cooking I       3 

Housework 23 

Sowing I      33 


43 

22 

15 

% 

Mb 
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19 

30 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2S5 

30 

3 

30 

35 

3 

3 

10 

3 

130 

40 

36 

10 

2 

3 

8 

8 

2 
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215 

41 

13 

75 

60 

5 

230 
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41 
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75 
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10 
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35 

75 

20 
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10 

12 
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13 

20 
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Tablb  16.^Branch€8  of  manual  training  taught  in  SiaU  sAooiU  for  the  feeble-minded,  190S-J^ 

Contmued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Training  Sctiool  for  Feeble-minded 
OWsTVi 


Oirls.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


School  for  Feeble-minded.  New  Tork 
(RandaUs  Island).  N.  Y. 


State  Custodial  Asjlom.  Rome,  N.  Y 


Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


In  industrial  training. . . 
i  Shoemaking 

Carpentry 

Painting 

Tafloring 

Dressmaking 

Laundering 

Farm  and  garden  work. 

Dairying 

Engmeering. 

Mattress  mal 

In  industrial  training. 

Sewing 

Mat  making 

Shoemaking 

i  Tailoring , 

Basket  making 

Gardening 

In  industrial  training. . . 

Farm  and  garden  work. 

Shoemaking 

Carpentry 

Painting 

Baking 

Ilouseoold  work 

Laundering 

Machine  knitting 

Sewing 

Mat  making 

TaUoring 

In  industrial  training. . . 

Sewing. 

Ironing 

Dining-room  work 

Caring  for  stock. 

TaUorf 


a 
o  o 


13 


Number  of 
pupils. 


140 
10 
3 
4 

9 


17 
29 
12 
5 
12 
97 


9 

45 

4 

12 

300 

24 

3 

1 

2 

3 


5 
502 


Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children.  Elwyn,  Pa. 


State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded, 
Polk,  Pa. 


Painting 

Carpentnr ■ 

Brickmaking 

Tailoring 

Raffia  and  bead  work I 

In  industrial  training |    141 

Baking ' 

Tailoring ' 

Carpentry 

Painting ■ 

Shoemaking 

Mattress  making 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Hammock  making 

Engine  room 

Laundering 

Cooking 

Domestic  work 

In  industrial  training 6 

Baking 

Blacksmithing 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Laundering 

Weaving 

Sewing 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

Mattress  making ' 


15 
5 
5 
3 
34 
18 
22 


249 
5 
6 

5 

10 

18 

35 

3 

7 

11 

16 

127 

286 

3 

1 

-  6 

73 


Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
RadfleU,  8.  Dak. 


I  Painting. 
Domestic 


work 

In  industrial  training. 

Indian  basketry 

Sewing 

Embroidery 

Lace  work 

Crocheting 


73  , 

213 

10 

3 

4 

9 

10 

10 

10 

27 

29 

12 

5 

,12 

180 

277 

28 

28 

27 

27 

9 

45 

4 

12 

150 

450 

24 

3 

1 

3 

3 

104 

104 

67 

67 

16 

16 

149 

149 

6 

6 

5 

484 

986 

270 

270 

79 

79 

85 

85 

15 

5 

5 

3 

24 

18 

22 

60 

60 

171 

420 

5 

6 

6 

5 

10 

18 

35 

3 

■  50 

61 

5 

21 

96 

223 

181 

467 

3 

1 

6 

1 

73 

25  ' 

25 

14 

14 

20 

20 

6 

6 

16 

16 

10 

3 

197 

197 

17 

32 

15 

17 
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Table  16. — Branches  of  mantud  training  taught  in  State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  190S-4 — 

Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Home  for  Feeble-minded,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis. 


In  industrial  training. . . 
Farm  and  garden  work . 

Dairying , 

Carpentry , 

Baking ^ 

Shoemaldng , 

Dressmakinig , 

Laundering , 

Cooking 


Number  <^  t' 
pupils. 


103 
65 
7 
2 
3 


8S 


191 
65 

4 

2 

3 

9 

12 

22 

15 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education,  Aijiska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1904. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  nineteenth  annual  report  as  United  States  general 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

During  the  school  year,  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  there  have  been  maintained  35 
public  schools  with  38  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  2,257  pupils. 
The  schools  are  distributed  as  follows: 

southeast   ALASKA. 

Oravina. — Miss  Ina  Walton,  teacher;  enrollment,  50;  population,  native. 

The  school  here  was  opened  February  1,  1904.  The  teacher  found  the  Indian  children 
remarkably  bright.  TTiey  memorize  rapidly  and  their  memory  is  retentive.  However, 
their  reasoning  powers  are  not  well  developed  and  they  find  it  very  hard  to  solve  problems. 
Tlie  one  discouraging  part  of  the  work  at  Gravina  was  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  The  children  were  often  detained  at  home  for  very  poor  reasons.  When  the 
nice  weather  set  in,  being  very  fond  of  fishing  and  their  parents  not  objecting  in  the  least, 
many  of  them  went  fishing  instead  of  to  school.  Tlie  school  term  was  brought  to  a  very 
abrupt  endiiig  by  the  destruf  tL jh  of  Gravina  by  fire.  Tlii^  town  consisted  of  a  sawmill  and 
adjs^f'tu  Imiidings.  They  haviQg  t^H-n  bumcd  down,  tb?  people  moved  away  and  the 
tfiwn  of  Gr$Lvina  bcranoe  a  thiEig  of  the  past, 

H<tinrs, — Miss  G,  Mackinicush,  t<?ftfh<*r:  otirollnjent,  53:  population,  natives. 

No  descriptive  rt'port. 

Heonak. — Mrs.  J.  W.  MrFarland,  teacher;  pmtjilmeui,  100;  population,  Thlinget. 

Thi>4  Is  the  end  of  Mm,  McFarland'H  twt^nLy'liftb  year  of  school  work  in  Alaska.  She 
writi*»  as  foUoiiS  coiicermi^g  the  gn^at  chttngi?  wrought  hv  (education  and  Christian  civiliza- 
ttoa  upon  th(»  pcopk?  of  Hoonah;  **  I  sot*  a  ^ri^at  improvomc'iit  iti  the  village  since  my  arrival, 
S{^f)ti>mWr  10^  18S4-  Every  house  has  bwn  rcbuUl  &nd  niftny  new  ones  erected.  A  sub- 
itAiiiial  txjard  Walk  nins  nearly  the  whole  Inngth  of  ihe  town.  The  people  are  no  longer 
rlaii  m  blankets  ami  ^kitm,  wpAntig  e^r  atid  no^v  ]pW"Up  hut  clothed  in  the  best  of  American 
^iimenlN/'  Tbo  ^hool  this  term  vas  very  cnc^ura^ng,  good  progress  being  made  by 
iiiiM*  itt^^nilir^  with  any  degrc^t*  of  Tvgulariiy,  Orif-  girl  only  missed  a  half  day  during 
Ihf  y»'ar*  Tlu-  Iloonoh  Fiah  Company  operatetl  a  halibut  industry  here  this  winter,  which 
({live  i'lnpJtjynif^nt  I**  i]uiu>  a  number  of  young  tta^iK  xhiis  bn?Aking  up  the  advanced  classes. 
Othf!r»  got  EnarrifHl  and  jeft  sciiooL  School  wb$  lie  Id  rvgtilurly  until  May  10,  when  Doctor 
CbJt«,  id  tli#t  f^^ri'nufT  eutter  Rus^^  cami*  to  inv^tigate  a  niD>or  that  smallpox  was  to  be 
tiQU]i4  at  H«jana^i.  Doctor  Cole  found  four  p^^iple  ^ick  and  pronounced  the  cases  varioloid. 
Fii1lEy«7lif|  hm  dirrcilaim,  school  hod  to  be  elosiCid  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Jmivm*^%lvf^  J(«^ie  Evi^riNp  tjeturhftr;  enroUm^nt,  53;  population,  Hydah. 

TH*  daHj  iil«ciiiaQc<«  wasi  vtty  good  durinf  the  winter  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
,  ih^  wht^v  ptiptiktii^  miivcd  away  to  ttie  hunting  and  trapping  grounds,  and 
Ipeopi^  l«ffi  for  ihf'ir  ^umm^r'i  work.     There  is  no  established  industry 
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Table  16. — Brnnche$  of  mantud  training  taught  in  State  schools  for  the  feeble^mindedf  1903-4 — 

Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Home  for  Feeble-minded,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


In  Industrial  training. . . 
Farm  and  garden  work. 

Dairying , 

Carpentry , 

Baking ' 

Shoemaking , 

Dressmaking , 

Laundering , 

Cooking 


is 


Number  f^i 
pupils. 


103 
65 
7 
2 
3 
9 


8S 


191 
65 

2 
3 
9 
12 
23 
15 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Dn^sioN, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1904. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  nineteenth  annual  report  as  United  States  general 
agent  (A  education  in  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

During  the  school  year,  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  there  have  been  maintained  35 
public  schools  with  38  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  2,257  pupils. 
The  schools  are  distributed  as  follows: 

southeast   ALASKA. 

Oravina, — ^Miss  Ina  Walton,  teacher;  enrollment,  50;  population,  native. 

The  school  here  was  opened  February  1,  1904.  T^e  teacher  found  the  Indian  children 
remarkably  bri^t.  Tliey  memorize  rapidly  and  their  memory  is  retentive.  However, 
their  reasoning  powers  are  not  well  developed  and  they  find  it  very  hard  to  solve  problems. 
The  one  discouraging  part  of  the  work  at  Qravina  was  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  TTie  children  were  often  detained  at  home  for  very  poor  reasons.  When  the 
nice  weather  set  in,  being  very  fond  of  fishing  and  their  parents  not  objecting  in  the  least, 
many  of  them  went  fishing  instead  of  to  school,  llie  school  term  was  brought  to  a  very 
abrupt  ending  by  the  destruction  of  Gravina  by  fire.  The  town  consisted  of  a  sawmill  and 
adjacent  buildings.  They  having  been  burned  down,  the  people  moved  away  and  the 
town  of  Gravina  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Uaints. — Miss  G.  Mackintosh,  teacher;  enrollment,  63;  population,  natives. 

No  descriptive  report. 

Hoonah. — Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland,  teacher;  enrollment,  100;  population,  Thlinget. 

Hiis  is  the  end  of  Mrs.  McFarland 's  twenty-fifth  year  of  school  work  in  Alaska.  She 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  great  change  wrought  by  education  and  Christian  civiliza^ 
tion  upon  the  people  of  Hoonah:  '^  I  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  village  since  my  arrival, 
September  19,  1884.  Every  house  has  been  rebuilt  and  many  new  ones  erected.  A  sub- 
stantial board  walk  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  The  people  are  no  longer 
clad  in  blankets  and  skins,  wearing  ear  and  nose  jewels,  but  clothed  in  the  best  of  American 
garments."  The  school  this  term  was  very  encouraging,  good  progress  being  made  by 
those  attending  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  One  giri  only  missed  a  half  day  during 
the  year.  Tlie  Hoonah  Fish  Company  operated  a  halibut  industry  here  this  winter,  which 
gave  employment  to  quite  a  number  of  young  men,  thus  breaking  up  the  advanced  classes. 
Others  got  married  and  left  school.  School  was  held  regulariy  until  May  10,  when  Doctor 
Cole,  of  the  revenue  cutter  Rushf  came  to  investigate  a  rumor  that  smallpox  was  to  be 
found  at  Hoonah.  Doctor  Cole  found  four  people  sick  and  pronounced  the  cases  variolmd. 
Following  his  directions,  school  had  to  be  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Jackson. — Miss  Jessie  Evans,  teacher;  enrollment,  53;  population,  Hydah. 

The  daily  attendance  was  very  good  during  the  winter  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  almost  the  whole  population  moved  away  to  the  hunting  and  trapping  grounds,  and 
by  June  all  the  people  left  for  their  summer's  work.    Hiere  is  no  established  industry 
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t  Jackson,  so  the  natirm  most  seek  emplojiiMol  dsewfaere.  Some  of  the  men  engage 
tbemselTes  m  piloCe  end  eome  m  eogiiieera  on  the  cumeiy  steftmboAte.  lliese  men  ftll 
recetre  rery  good  salaries  during  the  sanuner.  Others  trarel  about  and  make  r^THwn, 
salt  haHbut,  drj  fish,  egB^f  c^-  T^  school  year  passed  withont  anj  int^niption  bj  sick- 
Deas  and  bat  3  papik  were  permanently  taken  off  the  roll — 2  bj  death  and  1  gtri  hj  marriage. 

Kake. — Mrn.  Anna  R.  Koon,  teacher;  enroQment,  95:  population,  Tlifinget. 

The  mormDg  sessions  were  devoted  to  regular  scboc4  work,  while  the  afternoons  were 
giTpn  to  sewing  and  gardening.  The  genera]  interest  shown  in  school  work  bj  both  parenta 
aiyl  cfaHdrpn  was  rery  gratifying  to  the  teacher.  Oiaifie  Gmmok,  the  natiTe  policeman, 
contributed  Tery  efficiently  to  the  attendance  of  the  children.  Mis.  Moon  says  that  during 
the  year  almost  every  family  came  and  asked  her  for  a  "  moon  book  *' — a  calendar. 

Kasaan, — Arch  R.  Law,  teacher;  enrollment,  39;  population,  natives.     No  report. 

KHUigTwo. — Mrs.  C.  Kilbom,  teadier;  eniDlhnent,  100;  population,  natives.     No  report. 

Klawodlc. — Miss  Eva  V.  Culp,  teacher;  enn^fanent,  48;  population,  Thlinget. 

The  Alaskan  parents  have  not  yet  recognized  the  fact  that  young  diildren  are  not  strong 
enough  for  bard  work,  but  should  spend  their  time  in  learning.  With  them  hunting  and 
fishing  are  largely  family  affairs,  and  all  the  members  of  the  household  are  made  to  take 
some  part  in  the  procuring  and  preserving  of  the  food  supply,  lliis  is  the  great  trouble 
that  the  teachers  have,  for  as  soon  as  the  fishing  season  begins  the  parents  take  their 
children  out  of  school.  However,  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  the  teacher  at  Klawock  that 
some  of  the  parents  have  begun  to  show  greater  appredadon  of  the  school's  wc^.  Some 
have  even  left  their  children  with  friends  while  they  went  off  on  hunting  ezpeditiona, 
thAt  tbey  might  not  miss  any  school. 

Klinquan. — Samuel  G.  Davis,  teacher;  enrollment,  96;  population,  Hydah. 

The  native  children  are  bright  and  willing  to  learn,  but  owing  to  their  irregular  attend- 
ance they  do  not  make  as  rapid  progress  as  the  others.  Those  who  stay  in  the  village  the 
year  round  are  quite  regular,  but  most  of  the  native  people  at  this  village  are  on  the  move 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  They  have  their  seasons  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  feasting 
for  the  dead,  all  of  which  tend  to  keep  the  children  out  of  school  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  In  dress  and  personal  habits  the  children  are  reasonably  neat,  but  their  homes 
most  decidedly  lack  cleanliness.  The  teacher's  greatest  difiSculty  is  to  make  the  children 
speak  English  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  When  we  remember  the  strict  rules  and  penal- 
ties enforced  by  the  English  schoolmaster  of  many  years  ago  to  compel  his  pupils  to  speak 
Latin  on  the  playground,  we  can  perhaps  partly  appreciate  the  difficulty  Mr.  Davis 
encounters  in  endeavoring  to  make  His  native  pupils  give  up  their  mother  tongue. 

Kluckuxin. — F.  R.  Falconer,  teacher;  enrollment,  45;  population,  natives.  No  detailed 
report. 

Saxman. — Miss  Selma  U.  Peterson,  teacher;  enrollment,  55;  population,  natives. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  the  term  none  of  the  Thlingets  had  returned,  so  until  the  latter 
part  of  November  school  was  not  well  attended.  However,  every  effort  was  used  by  the 
teacher  to  increase  interest  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  attendance  was  good.  Just 
before  and  after  the  holidays  several  dinner  parties  given  by  the  natives  kept  the  children 
out  of  school.  The  new  books  sent  to  Saxman  this  year  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect, 
considerable  progress  in  their  use  being  made  during  the  year.  The  sewing  class  in  the 
evening  proved  very  popular.  The  discouraging  feature  of  the  work  at  Saxman  is  the 
continued  coming  and  going  of  the  natives  from  village  to  village. 

Sitka  No,  1  (white).— Grant  Smith  and  Miss  Constance  Stowell,  teachers;  enrollment,  69; 
population,  whites. 

Special  attention  was  paid  during  the  year  to  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  all 
written  work.  As  a  great  niunber  of  the  pupils  were  from  the  States,  the  regular  grade 
system  in  use  in  Oregon  was  followed.  An  exhibit  of  the  work  prepared  for  the  Worid's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis  was  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  March.  The  patrons  of  the  school 
showed  great  interest  in  the  exhibit  and  nearly  all  viewed  the  work.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  exhibit  was  the  relief  maps  done  in  crayon  and  papier-machd. 
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SUka  No.  2, — ^MisB  C.  J.  Stowell,  teacher;  enrollment,  110;  population,  natiTes.  No 
report. 

YahtJtat. — Albin  Johnson,  teacher;  enrollment,  120;  population,  Thlinget. 

Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  found  a  way  to  make  his  pupils  come  to  school  regularly. 
He  says  that  the  parents  are  very  careless  about  their  children  attending  school,  and  the 
children,  feeling  no  constraint,  come  just  when  it  pleases  them,  llierefore  Mr.  Johnson 
soon  made  it  a  habit  to  go  through  the  native  viUage  early  every  morning  and  find  the 
children  and  bring  them  to  the  schoolroom.  The  natives  here  are  by  no  means  poor  and 
therefore  have  no  reason  for  keeping  their  children  out  of  school. 

WESTERN   ALASKA. 

Afognak. — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Pajoman,  teacher;  enrollment,  34;  population,  Aleut  and 
Oeole. 

Flaying  '^hookie"  seems  to  be  a  favorite  employment  with  the  children  at  Afognak,  as 
their  teacher  writes.  She  accounts  for  this  by  the  fact  that  parental  authority  is  com- 
pletely lacking.  E^ly  in  November  the  United  States  marshal  came  over  and  gave  them 
a  good  *'  rousing  up,"  and  for  a  while  the  attendance  was  quite  regular.  But  soon  after 
he  had  left  the  reign  of  compulsory  education  was  over.  During  the  year  one  of  the  former 
pupils  of  the  school  was  married,  and  just  after  her  wedding  came  to  thank  Mis.  Pajoman 
for  all  she  had  done  for  her. 

Copper  Center. — Mrs.  G.  S.  Clevenger,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population,  natives. 
No  report. 

EQamar. — Miss  Ann  Mann,  teacher;  enrollment,  17;  population,  whites. 

On  November  1  the  new  school  building  was  ready  for  use  and  regular  work  was  begun. 
The  plan  of  written  monthly  reports  was  adopted  and  found  successful.  On  all  of  the  holi- 
days a  short  morning  session  was  held,  consisting  of  a  literary  programme  and  other  exer- 
cises appropriate  to  the  day.  School  closed  on  July  29,  with  very  satisfactory  residts 
in  all  final  examinations. 

Kodiak. — Miss  Clara  Ghvin,  teacher;  enrollment,  75;  population,  whites  and  Creoles. 

Formeriy  great  trouble  was  experienced  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Alaska,  in  making  the 
children  use  En^ish  outside  of  the  school  room.  However,  the  teacher  reports  that  some 
of  the  parents  are  at  last  beginning  to  see  the  great  benefit  their  children  derive  from 
an  ability  to  converse  in  English,  and  have  begun  to  encourage  its  use  in  their  homes. 
Great  difficulty  is  found  in  making  the  children  understand  the  simplest  words  in  their 
readers,  because  the  text-books  in  use  do  not  de^l  with  objects  in  nature  with  which  they 
are  acquainted. 

UndUuka. — William  A.  Davis,  teacher;  enrollment,  90;  population,  white  and  native. 

Night  classes  were  held  for  ten  months.  Young  men  who  were  unable  to  attend  day 
school  thus  received  instruction  in  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  spelling.  The  winter 
was  an  exceptionally  long  one.  Snow  fell  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  until  June  there 
were  but  few  bright  days.  Mr.  Davis  says:  '*We  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  school 
year.  The  health  of  the  people  has  been  good,  the  attendance  in  advance  of  preceding 
years,  and  I  think  the  results  of  our  work  excellent." 

Un^. — Ray  H.  Wisecarver,  teacher;  enrollment,  22;  population,  white  and  mixed 
bloods.     No  report. 

Wood  Idand. — Charies  F.  Mills,  teacher;  enrollment,  43;  population,  Aleuts  and  Creoles. 

Most  of  the  pupils  attending  this  school  belong  to  the  Baptist  Orphanage,  and  are  there- 
fore well  fed  and  clothed  and  attend  regulariy.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  physical 
condition  of  the  school  children:  Fifteen  were  afflicted  with  various  defects  of  vision;  nine 
were  deficient  in  hearing;  enlarged  tonsils  and  various  forms  of  throat  trouble  were  fre- 
quent among  them.  They  are  all  of  affectionate  disposition  and  are  not  quarrelsome. 
They  make  good  progress  in  reading,  and  most  of  them  Icam  to  wri  e  qui  e  neatly.  Spelling 
and  arithmetic,  as  seems  to  be  generally  the  case  with  the  native  children,  are  very  difficult 
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branches  for  them  to  master.  However,  if  the  Alaska  children  find  it  difficult  to  master 
these  practical  branches,  they  seem  to  have  little  trouble  with  the  finer  arts.  Music  and 
drawing  are  taken  up  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  gift  for  both. 
Mrs.  Mills  has  been  the  teacher  of  music  and  drawing,  and  it  was  her  own  deep  interest  in 
the  work  which  led  her  to  add  these  two  studies  to  the  ctirriculum. 

NORTHERN    ALASKA. 

BetKd. — Joseph  Weinlick,  teacher;  enrollment,  30;  population,  Eskimo. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  live  at  the  mission,  hence  their  attendance  is  regular.  The 
teacher  has  observed  that  Eskimo  children  below  the  age  of  12  are  very  slow  in  learning, 
while  those  who  enter  school  after  that  age  learn  more  in  one  year  than  those  who  entered 
two  years  earlier.  They  make  excellent  progress  in  reading  and  writing,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation is  very  good  considering  that  they  have  never  heard  English  spoken  before 
entering  school.  Mr.  Weinlick  writes:  "It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  pronounce  the 
letters  *r,'  '1,'  'e,*  and  'g.'  For  *  Robert'  they  say  'Lobert,'  and  they  pronounce  the 
letter  'T  'hell."'  It  b  very  hard  to  get  them  to  speak  English.  When  they  are  spoken 
to  they  invariably  answer  in  their  own  tongue.  For  several  years  the  teacher  has 
endeavored  to  teach  them  arithmetic,  but  with  little  result.  However,  for  the  first  time 
this  year  he  was  delighted  to  see  them  make  a  little  progress  in  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication,  but  division  is  yet  a  mystery  to  them.  By  the  beginning  of  AprU 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  went  with  their  parents  to  the  different  hunting  grounds,  and 
those  who  remained  at  the  mission  were  engaged  in  fishing,  gardening,  and  working  in 
the  sawmill. 

Carmd. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Rock,  teacher;  enrollment,  23;  population,  natives.     No  report. 

CovncU  City. — Mrs.  B.  S.  Macdonald,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population,  natives. 
No  report. 

Golofnin. — ^Mrs.  O.  P.  Anderson,  teacher;  enrollment,  61 ;  population,  Eskimo. 

Thirty-five  of  these  children  are  cared  for  at  the  "Home"  by  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Union  Mission.  The  parents  of  children  living  in  the  vicinity  have  noticed  that  the 
children  at  the  Home  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  what  a  change  for  the  better  education 
has  made  for  them.  Hence,  many  of  them,  even  from  other  viUages,  have  come  out  and 
begged  that  their  children  might  be  cared  for  also  at  the  Home  during  the  school  term, 
but  for  lack  of  food  and  clothing  they  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  many  children  its 
privileges  of  home  and  school  training.  "It  would  help  much  toward  the  civilization 
of  Alaska  if  funds  could  be  raised  to  support  the  native  children  in  one  place  during  the 
school  year.  Then  when  summer  came,  they  could  go  off  hunting  and  fishing  with  their 
parents." 

Koserefsky  No.  1. — A.  J.  Markham,  teacher;  enrollment,  29;  population,  natives. 

The  past  year  was  a  very  happy  and  successful  one,  although  the  grippe  claimed  several 
victims  during  the  school  term.  The  children  were  very  eager  to  learn.  They  particularly 
appreciated  the  fine  physiological  charts  sent  up  for  their  use,  which  served  greatly  to 
increase  interest  in  that  study.  Their  English  is  improving,  thanks  to  the  rules  of  the 
school,  which  allow  no  Indian  to  be  spoken  except  on  picnic  days.  Thus  even  the  new 
pupils  begin  very  soon  to  speak  English,  although  in  a  somewhat  broken  fashion. 

Koserefsky  No.  2. — Miss  Mary  Winifred,  teacher;  enrollment,  81;  population,  Creole, 
native,  and  Eskimo. 

This  boarding  school  for  girls  is  doing  a  remarkable  work  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Yukon  Valley.  Besides  their  regular  class  work,  the  girls  are  taught  to  make  their  own 
clothing,  to  sew  on  the  machine,  to  do  fancy  work,  and  to  raise  vegetables.  A  number 
of  the  old  pupils  are  now  supporting  their  families  by  needlework.  While  at  the  school 
they  are  taught  to  eat  vegetables  (something  they  never  tasted  at  their  homes),  and 
80  when  they  return  to  their  families  they  start  small  gardens.  As  a  result  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  are  becoming  quite  fond  of  vegetables.    One  of  the  pupils  on  revisiting 
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the  8cho<d  remarked:  ''It  is  hard  to  live  at  home.  We  never  have  any  potatoes  nor 
cabbage."  A  great  drawback  is  the  fact  that  the  Indians,  having  never  been  in  the  least 
degree  tiUers  of  the  soil,  have  not  even  the  most  primitive  sort  of  agricultural  implements. 
Early  in  June  the  children  began  to  prepare  a  great  celebration  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
''They  are  becoming  more  and  more  national  every  year."  Miss  Winifred  says:  ''I  have 
spent  thirteen  years  here  among  the  natives  trying  to  make  their  lives  happier  and  better. 
I  brought  no  return  ticket  with  me,  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  return  to  my  native  land." 

Koteehue. — Mrs.  Otha  Thomas,  teacher;  enrollment,  130;  population,  natives. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  during  April  and  May,  the  last  months  of  the  legal  school  year, 
most  of  the  natives  were  away  on  sealing  trips,  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education  authorized 
the  teacher  to  hold  school  during  July  and  August  instead  of  in  April  and  May.  By  this 
means  scores  of  natives  are  given  instruction  who  would  otherwise  be  absent  most  of  the 
school  year.  The  children  eagerly  took  advantage  of  this  opportimity,  and  many  of  them 
did  not  miss  a  single  day  during  their  stay  in  the  village.  Some  would  walk  several  miles 
every  day  from  their  parents'  tents  to  the  school.  The  progress  made  by  certain  ones 
was  remariuible.  "Lads  ^o  at  the  first  lesson  did  not  know  their  letters,  at  the  end  of 
two  months  read  quite  fluently  in  the  first  reader  and  wrote  more  legibly  than  the  average 
white  man  in  this  country."  During  the  winter  one  of  these  particulariy  bright  lads,  who 
lived  at  a  point  about  225  miles  distant  from  Kotzebue,  took  a  number  of  old  books  from  the 
school  and  taught  his  smaller  friends  their  letters.  This  fact  needs  no  comment,  it  speaks 
for  itself.  Winter  set  in  very  eariy  this  year,  zero  weather  being  experienced  in  October. 
Ah  the  people  had  not  yet  laid  in  their  winter  supply  of  wood  many  of  the  scholars  had 
to  stay  out  of  school  and  take  dog  teams  to  collect  driftwood.  The  entire  female  popula- 
tion of  the  village  was  given  instruction  in  practical  needlework.  The  older  women  knit 
stockings,  the  younger  make  dresses,  and  those  from  6  to  16  are  taught  to  crochet  hoods 
and  scarfe.  On  Friday  evenings  during  the  winter  the  entire  village  assembled  in  the 
big  school  room  to  listen  to  talks  on  hygiene,  illustrated  by  charts  showing  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  system.  The  results  of  poor  ventilation,  etc.,  were  also  repre- 
sented. "As  a  result  the  natives  are  freer  from  superstition  and  in  far  better  health  than 
before,  lliey  now  understand  something  of  the  causes  of  diseases  and  do  not  attribute 
them  to  evil  spirits.    They  are  also  far  more  cleanly  in  person,  dress,  and  habits." 

Quartz  Creek. — Letitia  B.  Hayes,  teacher;  enrollment,  51;  population,  native.  No 
detailed  report. 

Quinhagdk. — J.  H.  Schoechert,  teacher;  enrollment,  23;  population,  native.  No  detailed 
report. 

St.  Michad. — Franklin  Moses,  teacher;  enrollment,  55;  population,  native.  No  detailed 
report. 

Teller  Reindeer  Station, — ^T.  L.  Brevig,  teacher;  enrollment,  20;  population,  native.  No 
detailed  report. 

Unalakleet. — Miss  A.  Omegitjoak  (native),  teacher;  enroUment,  134. 

WaUi. — O.  T.  Rognon,  teacher;  enrollment,  121;  population,  native. 

Tlie  dancing  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  and  the  hunting  in  spring  kept  the  attendance 
down.  The  teacher  had  to  offer  prizes  and  other  inducements  to  the  children  to  offset  the 
influence  of  their  parents,  who,  besides  exerting  no  influence  to  keep  the  children  in  school 
frequently  compelled  them  to  stay  out  to  attend  their  heathen  dances.  The  old  people 
seemed  determined  that  the  younger  generation  should  continue  their  old  superstitious 
beliefs.  However,  many  of  the  children  are  beginning  to  laugh  at  the  old  folks  as  they 
go  through  their  nonsensical  ceremonies.  Mr.  Rognon  gives  it  as  his  experience  that  the 
great  problem  in  the  education  of  the  Elskimos  is  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  older 
natives  who  still  cling  to  their  old  heathen  customs.  A  fair  was  held  in  April,  at  which 
aU  kinds  of  work  were  exhibited,  from  a  hunting  outfit  to  a  dolPs  clothing.  Mr.  Thomas 
lUayok,  the  native  assistant  and  interpreter,  deserves  his  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  school. 
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UCEN8B  FUND. 

The  Fifty-eeventh  Congress  in  its  second  session  passed  an  act  approved  March  2, 1908> 
by  which  the  entire  50  per  cent  of  license  fees  collected  from  unincorporated  towns  in  Alaska 
is  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carry- 
ing on  schools  in  the  unincorporated  sections  of  Alaska. 

Under  this  new  legislation  the  50  per  cent  of  the  license  fees  collected  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1904  amounted  to  $35,482.01,  and  after  the  opening  of  the 
spring  communication  with  northern  Alaska  S67;895.29  was  received  at  the  Treasury 
Department  and  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  school  purposes. 

This  unexpectedly  large  sum  received  so  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  enabled  the 
Alaska  school  fimd  to  close  the  year  free  from  debt,  and  also  to  arrange  for  the  opening  of 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  at  a  number  of  places  that  have  made 
urgent  and  repeated  requests  for  schools,  ^diich  hitherto  this  Bureau  has  been  unable  to 
grant,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal.  The  new  schools  proposed 
to  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1904  are  Wainwri^t  and  Deering,  arotic  Alaska;  Nulato,  Ram- 
part, and  Fort  Yukon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  River,  and  Bettles,  on  the  Eoyukuk 
River,  the  largest  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yukon;  Bethel  No.  2,  Ougavig,  and 
Nushagak,  in  southwestern  Alaska;  Chignik,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula; 
Seldovia,  Kenai,  and  Hope,  on  Cook  Inlet;  Seward,  on  the  east  coast  of  Eenai  Peninsula; 
Haines  No.  2,  Lee  Harbor,  Petersbui^g,  and  Shakun,  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  expense 
of  these  new  schools  will  be  included  in  the  current  year's  expenditure. 

New  school  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  at  Point  Barrow,  Wainwright,  and  Eotze- 
bue,  arctic  Alaska;  Wales  and  St.  Michael,  on  Bering  Sea;  and  Copper  Center,  105  miles 
north  of  Valdes,  on  Prince  William  Sound. 

At  Bettles  a  log  house  was  purchased  and  made  over  into  a  school  building  and  teacher's 
residence. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  history  of  Congressional  appropriations  for  education  in 
Alaska: 


First  grant  to  establish  schools, 

1884 $26,000.00 

Annual  grants,  school  year — 

1886-87 15,000.00 

1887-88 25,000.00 

1888^89 40,000.00 

1889-90 50,000.00 

1890-91 50,000.00 

1891-92 50,000.00 

1892-93 40,000.00 


Annual  grants,  school  year — Continued. 

1893-94 $30,  OCX    00 

1894-95 30,000.00 

1895-96 30,000.00 

1896-97 30,000.00 

1897-98 30,000.00 

1898-99 30,000.00 

1899-1900 30,000.00 

1900-1901 30,000.00 


Amounts  received  from  one-half  of  license  fees  coUected  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
in  Alaska: 
From — 

March  3,  1901,  to  June  30, 
1902  (16  months) $35,882.41 

July  1, 1902,  to  June  30, 1903      19, 742. 62 


From— 
July  1,  1903,  to   June  30, 

1904 $103,377.30 


Expenditure  far  education  outside  of 

Salaries, 4  officials $4,885.42 

Salaries,  38  teachers 22,203.42 

Supplies 6, 518. 17 

Repairs 1,487.28 

Erection  of  buildings 14, 156. 49 

Fuel 1,923.30 

Rents 140.00 


incorporaled  townSf  Alaska^  1903-4. 

Traveling  expenses $1, 746. 61 

Freight 2,346.52 

Printing  reports,  etc 180. 93 

Office  expenses 166. 41 

Total 65,743.46 
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Historioal  iaUe—SUOMes  of  puUie  9€hooU  in  Alashi,  1892  to  190J^. 

Length  of  school  term  tad  enroUment  of  pupilB. 


1802-43.         1893-M. 


18»^-05. 


18B6-«^ 


1896-97. 


SehooL 


Southeast  Alaaka. 


^1 


8ftka:  I 

No.  1  (whites) » 

No.  2  (nattvea) » 

Juneau:  i 

No.l(whites) » 

No.  2  (natlTes) i     » 

Doajrias: 

NoTl  (whites) 

No.2(whltes) 

Douglas  (natives) 

Wrangell  (whites  and  natives) 

Jackson  (natives) 9 

Haines  (natives) 9 

Hoonah  (natives) 

Metlakahtla  (natives) 

Saxman  (natives) i 

KiUianoo  (natives) i     9 

Klawock  (natives) 


ii  §IJI 


55    sa*»    ^ja    sa*» 


23. 
61  I 


13 


lOB 
« 
82 
54 


43 
110 


25  i 
65 


30 


57 
180 


54  ' 

90 
41 


137  , 


75 


WeHem  Alaskq. 

Kadiak  (whites  and  natives) . . 

Afognak  (natives) 

Wood  Island  (natives) 

Unga  (whites  and  natives) 

Unalaska  (whites  and  natives) . 
Kariuk  (natives) 


74 

40  . 


35 


Ardieand  Ifofthem  Aki^ka, 


Port  Clarenoe  (natives) 5| 

GambeU i 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 

Point  Barrow. 


20 


30 


106 


SO 


©2 


40 
156 


64 
60 
144 


31 


30 


9  I 
9 
9  I 


1897-98. 

Is  Us 


9 
9 

39 
154 

9 
9 

86 
70 

7 
8 

75 
32 

120 
**75" 


56 


I 

56  I 
68  I 
104 


Circle  City ' 8 

Total 794    807    1,0»   1,197    


40, 

481 
28 


53| 
66  ' 
132  , 
66 
43 


,1.305 


!■ 

9 
9 

9  ' 
9 


42 
170 


72 
40 


46 
25 


71 
121 

46 
141 


63 


9  72 

9  59 

2  56 

9  40 

9  :  68 


50 


1,250 


SehooL 


Length  of  school  term  and  enrollment  of  pupils. 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901.       1901-2. 


1902^. 


1903^. 


5s'a^    5^    =-    a    =i-    1^    =i-    |^'=-     I 

-W»i    9°      0*51      PO    'a»     PC      ="5)      PC    "^M      pC       e 


Is  4. 


Il!|i  |||i  If 


175  I 


47 
184 


Southeast  AUuta. 

8itka: 

No.Kwhltes) I     9|     31 

No.  2  (natives) 9 

Industrial 

Juneau: 

No.  1  (whites) 9 

No.  2  (natives) 9 

Douglas: 

No.  1  (whites) 9 

No.2(white8) 9 

Skagwav  (whites) ,  4  schools 7 

WrangeU  (whites  and  natives) . .      9 

WTiltes I.... 

Natives i 

Jackson  (natives) 9        67        9 

Haines  (natives) 8 

Hoonah  (natives) 9      126.      9 

Metlakahtia  (natives) 9      144   

Baxman  (natives) 9        62        9        76  1 

KiUisnoo  (natives) 

Klawodc  (natives 

Oravina  (natives) 8       61 

Dyea(whites) 1 5       23; 


74 
71 


70 


109  i 


96 
70 

100 
37 
214 
114 


8  !  48  .  9  56 
8  ,  131  •  9  135 
9       131 


75 


95 
37 


62 


148 


51 
64  , 
125 


46 
121 


9  i  77 

9  i  44 

8  :  62 

9  i  51 
9  190 


69  ' 


40 


©2     c  p 
S5|  a^ 


68  • 
127 


69 
110 


50 
56 
53 
108 


9  53 

9  53 

8  '      100 


56  .  9  55 

103  9  100 

48  9  48 

61  5  SO 
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HiMarUal  taU&—Staiistic$  of  public  schools  in  AUuka,  189t  to  i9t>4— CoDtintied. 


Length  of  Bchool  tenn  and  enrollment  of  pupils 


18B6-W. 

180^1900. 

1900-raoi. 

l«n-2- 

190a-3. 

190^-f. 

Bdkool 

If 

1! 

H 

^ 

J.   . 

II 

5| 

a5 

it 

if 

SotUkeatt  ulicuto— Continued. 
Kakp  (nAtlven) 

4 

87 

' 

88 

4 

83 

9 
9 
9 
9 

96 
48 
46 
120 

6 
9 
9 
9 

7 

9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

95 

Kaoaan                                          

39 

Klinqtian 

! 

38 

Yakutat                                

:::::.::::*  i:::::::  * 

120 

Kiukwan 

' 

45 

WetUm  Alaska. 

Kadiak  (whites  and  nathres) . . . 
Afognak  (natives) 

9 
9 

7 

44 

36 
66 

8 

68 

8 
8 
8 

107 
43 
63 

9 
9 
10 

n 

9 
9 
9 

n 

35 
47 

75 
34 

Wood  Island  (natives) 

9 

61 

43 

40 

Unga  (whites  and  natives) 

Unalaska  (whites  and  natives) . 
Carmel 

7 
8 

36 
31 

9 
9 

47 
76 

9 
9 
5 

39 
95 
41 

11 
10 
6 
2 

27 
74 
38 
39 

9 

I 

2 

2 

18 

39 
33 

22 
90 
23 

Belknfuki 

Kenai 

...     ,.. 

Ellamar 

.....|...... 

8 

8 

9 
9 

15 

A  rctie  and  Northern  Alaska. 
Kotzebue .   . . 

9 

50 

76 
75 

9 

9 
9 

77 

78 
29 

130 

Koserefsky: 

No.  1 

29 

No.2 

! 

81 

Nome 

8 
8 

63 
18 
72 
60 
50 
30 

Port  riAmnce  (natives) 

9 
9 
6 
9 

19 
82 
50 
80 

... 
9 
9 
9 

19 
59 
143 

9 
9 

20 

Garni  ell \ '. 

8 

70 

8 

72 

65 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 

121 

Point  Barrow 

48 

50   

100 

Eaton  Station 

Teller 

7 

16 

9 
9- 
9 
9 

25 
90 

Oolnfnin 

9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
9 
9 

61 

St.  Michael 

1 

55 

TTnAlAklAAt 

1 

1 

134 

Quartz  Creek 

• 

51 

Council  City 

' 

40 

Bethel 

......... 

30 

Qulnhagak  . 

1 

23 

' 

Total 

1.369 



1,723 

1,681 



1,791 

2,108 

2,257 

Publie  HhodU  in  Alaska — enroUmerU  and  attendance  of  pujnls  during  1903-j^. 


School. 


Southtast  Alaska. 


Oravina  (natives) .... 

Haines  (natives) 

Hoonah  (natives) 

Jackson  (natives) 

Kake  (natives) 

Kasaan  (natives) 

Killlsnoo  (natives) 

Klawock  (natives) 

Klinquan  (natives) . . . 

Kiukwan  (natives) 

Saxman  (natives) 

Sitka,  No.  1  (whites).. 
Sitka,  No.  2  (natives) . 
Yakutat  (natives) 


1903. 


September. 


21 

24  1 
21  I 


1904. 


October.       November.     December.       January. 


I 


Total. 


age. 


I  Total. 


26 


Aver- 
age. 


',  Totel.i 


16 
50 
28,. 

9  I 


17  .  55 

57  67 

....|  89 

16  I  46 


Aver- 
age. 


Total.  ^^'" 
*"'^*  age. 


22 


26 
43 
32 
14 
20 
20 
28 
18 
64 
16 
17 
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PubHe  tdutoU  in  Aladca — tnrdbiunt  and  ailendance  of  pupils  during  1903-4 — Continued. 


School. 


Western  Alaska. 

Afognak  (natives) 
Copper  Center  (natives) 

ElUmar  (natives) 

Kodiak  (whites  and  natives) . . 
Unalaska  (whites  and  natives) 

Unga  (vdiites  and  natives) 

Wood  Island  (whites and  natives) . 


January. 

T«aL  ^JIl'-l  Total  :^^'- 
I  age. 


Northern  Alaska. 

Bethel  (natives) 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (natives) . . 

Carmel  (natives) 

Council  C4ty  (natives) 
Oambell  (natives) 

Golofnin  (natives) 

Koserefsky,  Nos.  1  and  2  (natives) 

Kotzebue  (natives) 

Point  Barrow  (natives) 
Port  Clarence  (natives) . 
Quartz  Creek  (natives) 
Quinhagak  (natives) 
St.  Michael  (natives) 
Unalakleet  (natives^ 






18 
61 

18 
15 

43 
74 

40 

67 

School. 


Southeast  Alaska. 

Gnvina  (natives) 

Haines  (natives  i 

Hoonah  (natives) 

Jackson  (natives) 

Kake  (natives) 

Kasaan  (natives) 

Killisnoo  (natives ) 

Klawock  (natives) 

Klinquan  (natives) 

Klukwan  (natives) 

Saxman  Tnati ves ) 

Sitka,  No.  1  (wliiu-si 

Sitka.  No.  2  (natives) 

Yakutat  (iu»tivos) 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Total. 


Wfstem  Alaska. 

Afognak  (natives » 

Copper  Center  (natives) 

ElUmar  (natives. > 

Kixiiak  ( whites  and  natives \ 

Uualaska  (whites  and  natives) . .  J 

I'nga  (whites  an<l  natives) ' 

Wood  Island  (whites and  natives^ . 

northern  Alaska.  ' 

Bethel  (natives^ 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (natives) .... 

C*.rmel  (natives • ! 

Council  City  (natives) 

Gamhell  (natives) I 

Golofnin  (natives) 

Roserefsky ,  Nos.  land  2  (natives)  .• 

Rotzcbue  (natives' 

Point  Barrow  (natives) \ 

Port  Clarence  (natives  i j 

Quartz  Creek  (natives) ' 

Quinhagak  (natives) I 

St.  Michael  (natives)  

Unalakleet  (natives) ■ 


23 

41 

76 

3D 

72 

38 

61 

31 

28 

30 

55 

64  , 

47 

40  ! 


I 


Total 


Aver- 
age. 


34 

16  1 

30 

31 

5 

24 

15 

14 

H 

67 

57 

6r 

45 

40 

A4 

22 

21 

22 

39 

36| 

41 

22 

20 

22 

111 

37 

111 

22 

16  ' 

18 

38 

31 

31 

64 

61 

65 

54 

44 

47 

101 

97 

97 

20 

19 

25 

38 

31 

44 

19 

19 

19 

51 

45 

51 

23 

16 

22 

48 

41 

45 

110 

100  1 

65 

Total.!^'-j  Totiil. 
.age.  1 

29 
42 
55 
15 

21 
20 
10 
14 

16 
42 
15 
19  I 

%':  Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

13     11 
10  

9 

8  

16 


27  : 

40 
40 
20 
44 

29 
61 


23 
14 
20 
11 
13 
4 
52 


30  22 

32  i  11 

29  ,  10 

15  5 


13, 


15 
37 
14 
28 
62 
37 
91 
20 
34 
19 
40 
15 
44 
61 


I    .  I 


27  ! 

12 

28  ' 

5 

14 

13 

65  1 

57 

48 

41 

19 

19 

35 

28 

8 

8  ■ 
10 
59 
37 


BD    1904— VOL  2   M 69 


29  I 

15  I 


4 
12 


19 
35 

19 

28 

19 
27 

19  . 
26  . 

119 

36 

121 

23  . 

30 

24 
61 
35 
94 
25 
30 
19 
42 

67 

; 

41 

30 
92 

25  . 
80  . 

96 

" 

38 

43 

27 
19 
33 

23  . 
19 
28  . 

19 
51 

17 

17 

40 

35 

30 
48 

28  . 
47  . 

62 
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cxncPARAnys  tables  showing  the  histort  of  the  reindeer  experiment. 
Table  I.— Annual  increase  qffavmSf  1893  to  1905. 


Year. 


BaUnoe  < 

from 
previous 

year. 


Fawns   '  Increase  I 

surviv-     of  herds  '' 

ing.       by  fawns. '< 


Year. 


Balance  < 

from 
previous , 

year. 


Fawns     Increase 

surriv-  I  of  herds 

ing.      I  by  fawns. 


I 


1893 143 

1894 323  I 

1895 492  1 

1896 743 

1897 1,000 

1898 1  1,132 

1899 1  1,733 


I  Percent. 

79  1  55  1900 2.394 

145  I  44  1901 2,602 

276  56  1908 3,464  ' 

357  49  1903 4,795 

466  46  1904 6,282 

625,  55  1905 7,263 

638  .  37 


Percent, 

756 

32 

1,110 

41 

1.654 

48 

1,877 

40 

2.284 

36 

2.978 

41 

Table  2. — Incerasefrom  1892  to  1905  ^  also  showing  the  number  of  deer  imported  from  Siberia. 

(imported 


Year. 


Imported  I 

from     I 

I  Siberia,  i 


Total  in  | 
herd.     , 


Year. 


1802 171  143 

1893 124  I  323 

1894 120  I  492 

1895 !            123  743 

1896 ! '  1,000 

1897 1,132 

1898 1            161  [  1,733 

1899 '           322'  2,394 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 


Total. 


Qpor 

from 

Siberia. 


29 

200 

30 


1,280 


Total  in 
herd. 


2,682 
3,464 
1796 

6,2S2 
8,188 
10,241 


Table  3.— Reindeer  sold,  butchered,  or  died,  1892  to  190^. 

[When  the  slaughter  of  deer  is  spoken  of  it  in  no  case  refers  to  the  Government  deer,  bat  only  to  the 
deer  which  are  inlhe  possession  of  stations  and  apprentices,  the  same  being  the  increase  of  the  herds 
loaned  to  them.  The  Government  deer  loaned  to  tne  missions  or  to  the  Lapland  herdsmen  have  to  be 
returned  deer  for  deer  as  loaned  to  them,  and  no  one  slaughters  Government  deer  or  gives  them  away. 
Male  deer  may  be  slaughtered  or  sold  by  the  apprentices  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  super- 
intendent at  the  reindeer  station.  It  has  been  understood  that  the  superfluous  males  belonging  to  the 
station  may  be  sold.] 


Year. 

Number. 

28  1 
23  1 
96 
148 
100 
a334 
185  1 

Year. 

Number. 

1892                         

1899 

298 

1893 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

487 

1894                           

538 

1895 

353 

1896         

290 

1897 

377 

1896 

926 

a  246  of  these  deer  were  killed  in  the  relief  expedition  to  the  whalers  at  Point  Barrow. 
Table  A.— Sex  of  deer  in  herd,  1905. 


Station. 


Adults. 


Fawns. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female.      Total. 


Male.       Female.      Total. 


Barrow  

169 

298 

467 

153    . 

496 

331 

321 

669 

155 

649    . 

808  , 

762 

766 

893  1 

194    . 

299 

300    . 

72 

« 

162 
67 
236 
148 
139 
273 
34 
292 
356 
258 
242 
436 
90 
139 
100 

629 

Kivalina 

230 

Kotzebue 

Deering 

Shishmaref 

Wales 

GambeU 

Teller 

181 
106 
113 
253 
64 
212 
297 
335 
343 
280 

315 
225 
208 
416 
91 
415 
511 
427 
423 
613 

118 
69 
66 

135 
.8 

118 
79 
73 

138 
18 

732 
479 
460 
942 
180 
941 

Golofnin 

Unalakleet 

187 
144 

127 

221 



169 
114 
115 
215 


1,164 
1,020 

Eaton                  

1008 

Bethel 

1,329 

Nulato          

SO 

IJianinii, , , .  ^  ^  r 

109 

190 

76 

63 

m 

Bettles  o           

400 

Total 

2,462 

4,132 

7,263 

1,231 

1,192 

2,978 

10,241 

a  No  complete  report  received;  number  estimated. 
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Table  5. — Reiruieer  loansd, 

[Table  5  shows  the  number  of  deer  that  have  been  loaned  from  time  to  time.  The  station  at  Wales 
received  118  deer  in  August,  18M,  the  same  being  deer  that  were  purchased  out  of  a  fund  of  $2,146 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  experiment  in  May  and  June,  1891,  before  the  Congressional  appropria- 
tions began.    (See  p.  Ix  of  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1903.) 

The  5  Laplanders  named  in  this  table  (marked  with  an  asterisk)  were  brought  o^er  by  the  War 
Department  in  1898  to  assist  in  driving  a  herd  of  reindeer  to  the  Yukon  Valley,  where  American  miners 
were  reported  to  be  in  danger  of  starvation.  After  the  disbanding  of  the  expedition  this  office,  under 
advice,  took  them  into  its  employ  to  teach  the  Eskimo  apprentices  the  industries  connected  with 
reindeer  herding.    As  a  return  for  their  service  they  each  received  a  loan  of  100  deer  for  five  years.] 


Station. 


Wales  (Congregational) 

Golofnin  Bav  (Swedish  Lutheran) . 

Tanana  (Episcopal) 

NUs  IGemetsen  ♦ 

Teller  (Norwegian  Lutheran) 

Nulato  (Roman  Catholic) 

Bethel  (Moravian) 

Nils  Persen  Sara  ♦ 

Carmel  (Moravian) .*. 

PerM.  Spein* 

Kotzebue  (Friends) 

Unalakieet  (Swedish  Lutheran) 

Alfred  S.  Nilima  ♦ 

OleO.  Bahr* 

Deering  (Friends) 


led. 

When  loaned. 

When  due. 

118 

Aug.  — ,  1894 

Gift. 

50 

Jan.    16,1896 

Returned. 

50 

do 

Do. 

100 

July     1,1902 

July  30, 1907. 

100 

Sept.    1,1900 

Returned  Sept.,  1905. 

100 

Mar.  —,1901 

Mar.  -,  1906. 

88 

Feb.  26,1901 

Feb.  -,  1906. 

100 

July  —1901 

June  30,  1906. 

88 

Feb.  26,1901 

Feb.  -,  1906. 

100 

July  —1901 

June  -,  1906. 

95 

Sept.   2,1901 
July     1,1903 

Sept.  -,  1906. 

100 

June  30, 1908. 

99 

July  —,1901 

June  »,  1906. 

100 

July     1,1901 

Do. 

100 

Jan.    18.1905 

Jan.  18, 1910. 

Table  6. — Apprentices,  wUh  their  holdings. 


station. 


When  , 
estab- 
lished. 


Teller 1892 

Wales 1894 

Golofnin .• 1806 

Unalakieet 1897 

Barrow 1808 

OambeU 1900 

Bethel 1901 

Kotzebue 1901 

Nulato 1901 

Eaton 1902 

Klvalina 1905 

Deering 1906 

Iliamna ;  1905 

Bettlea 1905 

Shishmaref ,  1905 


Total 
deer, 
1905. 


Deer 
Appren-  owned  by 
ttees.       appren- 


941 

5 

434 

942 

537 

1,164 

12 

383 

1,020 

8  1 

309 

620 

10  , 

546 

189 

35 

1,329 

4   ; 

64 

732 

40 

290 

3  I... 

1,008 

604 

220 

220 

479 

3  . 

3S1 

438 

•  400 

460 

7  ' 

294 

Total. 


10,241 


78 


3,817 


«  Estimated;  no  complete  report  received. 


Table  7.  —Congressional  appropriations  for  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska 

from  Siberia. 

[Table  7  shows  the  annual  Congressional  appropriations  from  year  to  year, 
The  sum  expended  in  one  year  by  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the  i 


aeinning  with  1894. 

^       -^  ^^   ^ liners  in  the  Yukon 

VaUoy,  supposed  to  be  in  a  starving  condition,  was  somewhere  near  the  total  expended  to  date  for 
the  introduction  of  reindeer.] 


Year. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amount. 


1894 $6,000 

1895 7,500 

1896 7,500 

1897 12,000 

1806 12,000 

1899 12,500 

1900 25.000 

1901 25,000 


1902 t25,000 

1903 25,000 

1904 25,000 

1905 25,000 

1906 15,000 

Total 222,500 
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B*rrvw sS &«(  C3f 

KiT*!.    t - 231  2a» 

KfKvktpif IM              21:;              271                «•  -Taa 

Dc«rti« UK)                2^    ^1  -IT* 

WhirtimrH ]««   2M  46D 

W»Jm 19              rt    537  »t2 

OmmUn 154    35  18» 

Triter 215              2n>    4M  »M1 

Or>i>fr^n  122              «3              187              3B3  1,1«4 

UoAUkW-t 47*    233              3»  l.Oi 

EAtr^n 214               IW    »«  «1.0» 

BetbH 376              3M              «6               M  1.3» 

KaUto MO              190   2M 

IIUmnA 436    43B 

Bettte«4 400    4B0 


ToUJ 3,073  2^127  Utfi  3,07  M,»4I 


« 12  of  tbe«e  are  sUd  dpr  ovned  bj  mnwra. 

*  22  of  these  are  umdentifted. 

'  1  of  tbeee  U  a  aled  deer  bekHigins  to  the  euperintendem. 

4  EctimAted;  no  report  received. 

Table  9.— Z>eer  hdonging  to  Ae  Govenument 


Station. 


Barrow 

KotMbae MM 

WaJrs 

Oarabell 

Teller 

Oolofnin 100 

UnaUklwt 100 

Eat^m 100 

Nulflto 100 

Bethel 376 

ih-ering 100 

lUamna 

Bettle»a 


Under 

direei 

TotaL 

eoDtrul. 

83 

n 

194 

]» 

i8i 

154 

154 

215 

215 

32 

132 

378 

478 

114 

214 

100 

376 

100 

438 

438 

400 

40O 

Total ;        1.070  ,        2,003        3,073 

o  Estimated;  no  report  received. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
77.  8.  Oen'l  Agt.  Education  in  Alaska. 

The  Commissioner  op  Education. 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  regulating  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
the  employment  of  children  since  the  publication  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  of  1903. 
Most  of  these  changes  were  made  in  the  year  1905,  but  are  incorporated  in  the  present 
Report  (1904)  in  order  to  present  the  latest  phase  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  subjects  in 
question. 

As  regards  compulsory  education  the  most  noteworthy  event  has  been  the  enactment  of  a 
compulsory  school  law  for  Missouri ;  this  State  b  the  third  one  of  the  former  slave  States  to 
compel  school  attendance,  the  other  two  being  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  In  addition, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  have  compulsory  school  laws  which  are  limited  in 
their  application  to  certain  counties  or  cities. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 

(For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Office  for  1894-95,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  146»-1482;  1895-96,11,1353-1358;  1898-99,1,525-529;  1899-1900,11,2581-2584;  1901,  1, 161-213,  and  II, 
23'%-2402;  1902,  II,  2353-2369.] 

The  practice  of  consolidating  two  or  more  small  schools  and  transporting  the  more  distant 
piipils  of  the  discontinued  schools  to  the  central  (usually  graded)  school  at  the  public  expense 
has  been  resorted  to,  either  under  specific  provisions  or  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
law,  in  the  foUowing  States:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Geoi^a,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana  (1903),  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia  (1903),  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Notable  movements  toward  the  consolidation  of  schools,  but  without  the  feature  of  trans- 
portation, have  been  recently  inaugurated  in  North  Carolina  and  Missouri.  Some  progress 
in  the  same  direction  has  also  been  made  in  Louisiana  and  other  States. 

The  following  tables  give  the  available  statistics  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Maine  and  Vermont  expend  the  largest  proportion  of  their  school  money  for  transportation, 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  total. 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  uaedfor  transportaiimi. 


School 
year. 


1888-89... 
188^-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-93... 
1893-94. . . 
1894-95... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
189^99. . . 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-2.... 
1902-3.... 
1903-4 


Mahie. 


Expended     Per 
for  trans-  ,oent  of 
portation.  total 


$47,739 
28,818 
38,961 
50,118 
51,050 
64,037 
62,179 
65,725 
74,980 


Vermont. 


Massachusetts. 


Expended     Per     Expended     Per 
for  trans-  cent  ofl  for  trans-  cent  of 
portation.  total.  |  portation.  total. 


2.91 
1.81 
2.41 
3.20 
2.98 
3.13 
3.46 
3.37 
3.60 


$12,941 

1.41 

18,429 

1.73 

18,521 

2.04 

18,306 

1.96 

20,881 

2.14 

26,492 

2.47 

32,034 

2.90 

.  36,563 

3.34 

37,358 

3.41 

43,687 

3.71 

$22,118       0.29 


24,145 
30,649 
38,726 
50,590 
63,618. 
76,608 
91,136 
105,317 
123,032 
127,409 
141,754 
151,773 
165,507 
178,298 
194,967 


Connecticut. 


New  Jersey. 


Expended'    Per   |  Expended     Per 
for  trans-  .cent  of  for  trans-  loent  of 
portation.  total.  |  portation.'  total. 


.36 

.42 

.52 

.64 

.72 

.77 

.85, 

.90  < 

.92 
1.03 
1.07 
1.09 
1.18 
1.19 


$11,416 
10,752 
9,817 
12,838 
16, 101 
17,717 


0.38 
.34 
.31 
.38 
.45 
.50 


$4,421  I  0.06 

6,435  .09 

7,433  .10 

8,727  .10 


Expenditure  per  pupil  transported. 


School  year. 


V^ermont. 


Number  of ' 
pupils 
trans- 
ported. 


1894-95. . . 
1895^96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98.. 
1898-99... 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2. . . 
1902-3... 
1903-4... 


921  I 
\,M7 
1.309 
1,074 
1,652 
2,062 
2,540 
2,rA7  , 
2,G36  , 
2,669 


Average 
cost. 


Connecticut. 


'  Number  of 

pupils     '    Average 
trans-  cost, 

ported. 


$14.  a-. 
13.6.S 


i4.i:> 

11.63 

H49" 

$13.45 

12.  W 

773 

13.91 

12.85 

639 

15.36 

12.61 

780 

16.46 

14.53 

946 

17.03 

14.17 

1,148 

15.43 

16.37 
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Some  reported  eaaes  ehiowing  the  economical  advantages  of  consolidation  and  transportation. 


Location. 


NSW  HAMPSHIBE. 


Schools. 


Be-  I 
fore  I 
con-     Af- 
Boli-     ter. 
dat- 
ing. 


Ki?!l!      Cost  of  tranapoi^  I  ^2?  i  Amount  saved  (annuaUy 
iSrS.  tation.  |  pSpu.     unless  otherwise  noted) . 


The  State Mostly  4  or  Scents 

,      a  mile  each  way., 

I  town 

3  towns ' 

7  towns 

8  towns 

1  town I 

Do ' 

26  towns 


Do 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  State. 


Warwick. 


Quincy    (Crane    School 

abandoned,  1874). 
Montague 


Oustarus. . 
Kingsville. 
Madison... 


Allen  County,  Fort 

Wayne. 
Bartholomew    County, 

Columbus. 
Benton  County 


ClarkCounty,Charleston 
Clinton  Coimty  (3  town- 
ships). 
Delaware  County: 

Crossroads 

Daleville 

Royerton 

Seima 

Hendricks  County 


3  to  5     $69  a  year. 


$420  a  year. 


Cost  less  hi  lis  towns,  the 

same  in  5,  more  in  1. 
Five-sixths  saved. 
Four-fifths  saved. 
Three-fourths  saved. 
Two-thirds  saved. 
Five-eighths  saved. 
Three-mths  saved. 
One-half  saved. 
Two-fifths  saved. 
$101. 


Cost  (alter  oonsoUdation) 
less  in  68  per  cent  of 
towns,moreih  16percent, 
the  same  in  15  per  cent. 

$132  in  reeular  teachers' 
wages,  though  salaries 
increased  from  $5  to  10 
per  week,  and  term  from 
24  to  36  weeks. 

$140. 


$220 a  month... 
$797  a  month... 
About  $5  a  day. 


$25  a  month   (1  ' 
school). 


Huntington  County   (1 

school). 
Jackson  County^arr. . . 
Jasper  County,  Walker.. 

Lagrange  County 

Laporte  County 


Newton  County ,McClel- 

lan. 
Ohio  Coimty,  Randolph. 

Perry  Coimty,  Union 

Rush  County: 

Raleigh 

Waanington 

Shelby  County,Hanover 

(1  school). 
Tipton  County ,Jeflerson 

(1  school). 
Vanderberg  County, 

Knight. 
Wayne  County: 

Economy 

Webster 

White  County  (4  town- 
ships). 
Whitley  County 


$1.25  a  day. 

do , 

$8.75  a  day. 
$1.50  a  day. 


10.067 


12 

8 

428 


$0.89  a  day. 


$90 

$6.177 

$75   to   $160   per 
school. 


$laday 

$100 

$15  a  month . 


25    $1.15  a  day. 
50     $4.40  a  day. 


I  $600  at  least. 

$256  greater  cost  after  con- 

soUdation. 
More  than  $1,000  in  three 
years. 
:  Total  expense  about  the 
same;  per  capita  of  en- 
I     roUment  reduced  from 
$16  to  $10.48. 

About  $1  a  day. 

About  $35  a  month. 

I  FuOvSOpercent  (Stows- 

$75  (ayearT). 
$1.65  to  $2.50  a  day  (each 
school  T). 

$450  to  $500  hi  7|  months. 

$58. 

$600. 

About  $2  a  day  for  every 
school  vacated. 

Over  $1  a  day,  besides  ex- 
pense of  fud,  etc 

75  cents  a  day. 

$210. 

$6,734, 

$220  to  $306  per  school. 

$706. 

$150  (1  school  abandoned). 
$240  (1  school  abandoned). 


"Money  has  been  saved.*' 
Cost  per   pupil   reduced 

one-half. 
$172. 

$27  a  month. 


About  $4  a  day. 
$150,  $165,  $180,  $220. 

I  About  $135  by  each  aban- 
I     donment. 
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Some  reported  eates  ehowing  the  economical  advantages  of  consolidation,  etc. — CoDtinued. 
Schoola. 


Location. 


IOWA. 

Buffalo  Center. . 


B«-  , 

fore  ! 

con- :  Af-  -^rt^ 
t  soli-  ;  t«r.  Vorxea, 
,  <Ut-' 


5i?!2f      Co«t  of  tranapor-     ^2?     Amount  saved  (annually 

"*P*:  tAtinn  P^.    .    nnlMs  nthm-wUM  notAd). 


pupil. 


unless  otherwise  noted). 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Logan  Township 

NEBRASKA. 

Thayer  County  (district 
»). 

PoweU 


1 


OS    1175  a  month •  Expenditure  per  pupU  re- 
duced in  6  yeare  from 
th  to|2 


I  $5.03  a  month  to  12.31 

1   SlSSamonth ' $85  a  month  increase, 


1 


$190  a  year i  Teachers^  wages  alone  in 

attfmdoned  school  were 
$370. 

30     $106  for  0  months . '  $6. 60  ! 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  particulars  of  the  laws  relating  to  free  text-books  and 
supplies  in  those  States  which  have  statutory  provisions  upon  the  subject : 


SUte. 


Law  manda- 
tory or 
optional? 

Mandatory... 


What  shall  or  may  be  loaned 
free? 


Limited  to  what  pupils,  grades, 
branches,  or  expenditure? 


New  Hampshire ' do. 

Vermont ' do . 

Massachusetts do. 

Rhode  Island do. 


(Connecticut & Optional. 

New  York do 


Scboolbooks,  apparatus,  and 

appliances. 
Text-books  and  otb«r  supplies. 
Appliances,    suppUee,    and 

text-books. 
Text-books  and  other  school 

supplies.o 
Text-Dooks  and  other  school 

supplies. 

Text-books 


New  Jersey Mandatory. 


Pomsylvania. 
Delaware 


.do. 
.do. 


Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 
Books  and  school  suppUesw . . 
Text-books 


Maryland. 


.do. 


•do. 


District  of  Columbia  e..    Optional. 

West  VirginU i do 

Ohio do 


Text-books  and  suppUee. 

Text-books 

Scboolbooks 


M<c>«<gp^" do.. , 

Wisconsin do 

Minnesota do 

Iowa do I 

North  Dakota do I 

South  Dakota do \ 

Nebraska Mandatory....! 


Kansas Optional.... 

Wyoming Mandatory.. 


Colorado Optional I 

Utah Mandatory...' 

Idaho Optional. 

Washington do 


Text-books 

do 

do 

....do 

Books  and  suppUee 

Scboolbooks 

Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Text-books 

Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Text-books 

Text-books  and  supplies 


Text-books. 
do 


Not  limited. 

Do. 
To  certain  specified  elemen- 
tary branches. 
Not  fimited. 

Do. 

Do. 
To  pupils  of  schools  in  union 

tree  school  districts. 
Not  limited. 

Do. 
To  pupils  (including  colored) 
of  public  schools  outside  of 
Wdmington. 
Introduced   into   the  grades 
successively,  beginning  with 
the  first.    Annual  expendi- 
ture limited  to  $150,000.  ap- 
propriated by  the  State. 
To  grades  below  high  school. 
Not  limited. 

To  the  elonentary  branches 
specified  in  the  compulsory- 
attendance  law. 
To  certain  specified  elemen- 
tary branchea. 
Not  Amited. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
To  pupils  of  sdiools  below 

high  school. 
Notlimited. 

Do. 


a  Including  tools,  implements,  and  materials  used  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  cooking. 

&  An  act  of  1905  requires  every  town  that  has  not  hitherto  voted  on  the  question  of  free  text-books  to 
take  such  vote. 

cNo  law  upon  the  subject.  Congress  mMkm  annually  the  neceesary  appropriation  upon  the  eati- 
-~")  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States, 
and  Territories  relating  to  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools: 

EXPLAKATION  OP  CHABACTKBS. 

M— The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  is  Kandatory  in  the  public  schools. 

TT— It  must  be  Taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  Thoroughly  as  other  required  branches. 

TB— Teachers  must  x>ass  a  satisfactory  Examination  in  this  subject  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

A — The  study  must  be  taught  in  All  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds. 

A  A— It  is  required  of  AU  pupils  in  All  schools. 

PRB— Pupils  able  to  Bead  must  be  taught  by  means  of  text  Books  on  the  subject.  , 

1  5-20  (or  1/4-20) — ^The  text-books  on  physiology  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools  must  give 
oae-flfth  (or  oae-fonrth)  their  space  to  this  subject,  and  those  for  high  schools  at  least  90  pages. 

S A— Text-books  must  give  Space  Adequate  to  the  subject. 

PB— Pupils  must  be  Examined  and  tested  in  their  knowledge  of  this  subject  before  being  promoted 
to  hijuher  grades. 

SR— Oounty  or  city  Superintendent  must  Report  to  State  superintendent  to  what  extent  this  law 
has  been  complied  with. 

T(3 — Teacher  must  Certify  in  school  raster,  before  returning  same  at  the  end  of  the  terra,  whether 
this  law  has  been  complied  with  in  his  school  or  grade. 

TN— The  subject  must  be  Taught  in  Hormal  schools,  teachers'  training  classes,  and  institutes. 

P— The  statute  specifies  a  Penalty  for  violation.  In  other  States  it  is  punishable  under  some  gen- 
eral p^ial  statute. 

n— A  minimum  Number  of  lessons  per  week  and  year  is  specified. 

♦  Above  primary. 

<^AI1  pupils  whose  capacity  will  admit. 

i  Above  the  fourth  grade. 


State  or  Territory. 

Statu! 

^ry  provisions. 

Alabama 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

^ 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

TT 
TT 
TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 
TE 

AA 
AA 
AA 
AC 
AA 
AA 

1 

Alaska 

PRB 
PRB 

1 

1 

p 

Arizona 

t 

.  p 

Arkansas 

SR 

CalifnrniR 

, 

Colorado 

TT 

"tt" 

■  tt" 

TTn  " 

'   TT   ■ 
TT 

■  TT   ' 

"tt" 

TT 
TT 

TE*  ' 

TE 

TE 

TE 

TE 

TE* 

TE 

TE 

TE 

TE 

TE 

PRB 

1 

p 
p 
p 
p 

Connecticut 

TN 

Delaware 

AA 
AA 

PRB 
PRB 

District  of  Columbia  . 

1 

Florida 

1 

Georgia 

AA 

SR 

Idaho 

1 

lUinoiR 



AA 
AA 
AA 
AA 
AA 

PRB       1/5-20 

TN        P 

Indiana 

p 
p 

p 

Indian  Territory 

PRB 

Iowa 



SR 

Kan^A^ 

1 

Kentucky 



* 



Louisiana 

TE 
TE 

"te" 

TE 
TE 

A 

AA 
A* 
AA 
AA 

1 

1 

Maine 

Maryland         

PRB 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

PRB 

1/4-20 

TC 
SR 

P 

Minnesota 

P 

Mississippi 

A 

Montana 

' 

Nebrasica 

TE 

A 

Nevada                          .  . 

1 

New  Hampshire 

TT 
TT 
TT 
TTn 

"te  " 

TE 
TE 

A* 
AA 
AA 
A 

p 
p 
p 
p 

New  Jersey 

PRB         8A 

1 

New  Mexico 

PRB 
PRB 

New  York              

l/A-20 

PE 

SR      TN 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota         

TT 
TT 
TT 
TT 
TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 

'   TE* 

1 

Ohio 

AA 
AA 
AA 
AA 

A 

A 

AA 
AA 

A 

A 

PE 

TN   '     P 

Oklahoma 

PRB 
PRB§ 

p 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

TC 
SR 

::::::  p 

South  Carolina 

' 

South  Dakota 

TT 
TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 

PRB   ,   1/4-20 

SR 

'  p 

Tennessee     

1 

Texas 

1 

1 

Uteh         



Vermont 

I 

Virginia 

TT 

Washington 



1 

p 
p 

W^«t  Vfrcrini^ 



TT 



TE 
TE 
TE 

AA 
AA 
A* 

1. 

Wisconsin 

1 

Wyoming 

( 

SR    P 
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TEACHERS'  PENSIONS. 

Hie  coDditions  under  which  pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  in  European  countries  are  stated 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  19Q2  (see  pages  2369-2371),  where  dues,  pensions,  and  years  of 
service  required  are  tabulated  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  comparison. 

In  the  United  States  teachers  are  not  pensioned  from  public  school  funds,  except  in  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  In  New  York  other  funds  are  drawn  upon  to  pension  teachers. 
(See  below.)  Voluntary  beneficial  associations  have  been  formed  in  some  cities  and  in  other 
localities  specified  below.  In  certain  States  the  laws  provide  for  pension  funds,  but  the  fea- 
ture of  compulsory  membership  which  the  laws  contained  at  first  has  been  eliminated  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  A  consequence  of  this  was  that  many  members  withdrew  and  that  the 
amoimt  of  annuity  was  greatly  reduced.  The  foUowing  paragraphs  show  the  varieties  of 
oiiganization,  etc.: 

Voluntary  mutual  benefit  associations,  for  temporary  aid  only,  exist  in  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
there  is  one  interstate  association.  Hiese  call  for  $1  to  $2  initiation  fee,  $1  to  $5  annual 
dues.  Special  assessments  of  $1  are  made  in  some  cases.  Benefits  in  sickness  range  from 
50  cents  a  day  to  $10  a  week ;  at  death,  funeral  expenses  only  are  paid  in  some  instances,  and 
in  others  a  sum  equal  to  $1  from  each  member  of  the  association. 

Associations  for  annuity,  or  retirement  fund  only,  are  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Balti- 
more, and  there  b  an  annuity  guild  in  Massachusetts.  The  initiation  fees  reported  are 
$3  to  $5.  The  annual  dues  are  1  to  1}  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $18  or  $20.  The  annuity  is 
from  60  per  cent  of  salary  to  $600  a  year.  Time  of  service  required  for  retirement  is  from 
two  to  five  years  with  disability,  or  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  without  disabiUty. 

Associations  for  both  temporary  aid  and  annuity  exist  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  (Cin- 
cinnati), Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Initiation  fees,  $1  to  $10; 
annual  dues,  $5  to  $40.  Annuity,  $5  a  week  to  $600  per  year,  and  $100  for  funeral  expenses  in 
case  of  death.  Temporary  aid  during  illness,  $5  or  $6  per  week.  Time  of  service  required  for 
retirement  is  two  to  five  years  with  disability,  or  thirty-five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

In  some  cities  the  subject  of  pension  funds  administered  by  public  authorities  has  been 
agitated  and  discussed  by  teachers.  In  consequence  pension  or  retirement  funds  are  author- 
ized by  State  legislatures  for  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Providence,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City, 
Poughkeepsie,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Buffalo,  and  for  all  citiea  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  New  Jersey  and  in  the  State  of  Maryland  the  State  pays  pensions  to  retired 
teachers.  Dues  vary  little;  they  are  generally  1  per  cent  of  salary.  Annuity,  $250  to  one- 
half  of  salary;  maximum  limit,  $600.  Afinimum  length  of  service  with  disability,  twenty 
to  thirty  years;  without  disability,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years.  In  Maryland  no  dues 
are  paid,  but  the  State  exclusively  assumes  the  burden  of  paying  pensions  to  teachers. 

Following  are  some  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  laws  in  the  respective  States:  a 

California, — As  a  result  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment funds,  San  Francisco  has  one  administered  as  follows:  Assessment,  $12  a  year  deducted 
from  teachers'  salaries;  $6  a  year  from  evening  school-teachers  receiving  less  than  $50  a 
month.  Gifts  and  legacies  and  not  less  than  half  of  sums  forfeited  by  absence  from 
duty.  A  nonreducible  fund  of  $50,000  is  created  by  using  25  per  cent  of  all  moneys  from 
these  sources  and  all  gifts  specifically  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  this  perma- 
nent fund.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  school 
superintendent,  and  the  county  treasurer,  who  report  biennially  to  the  supervisors.  There 
is  a  retiropent  committee  of  five  teachers,  one  at  least  from  primary  and  one  from  grammar 
grades,  elected  for  three  years.  Term  of  teachers'  service,  thirty  years,  with  thirty  years' 
aasessments.  Amount  of  annuity,  $50  a  month;  proportionate  annuity  to  incapacitated 
teachers  who  have  been  contributors  for  at  least  five  years.  Annuity  ceases  on  return  to 
public  schools,  or  when  incapacity  ceases,  if  annuitant  has  received  a  sum  which  reimbursed 
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for  ciynin\mtion3.     ProvUion  b  nsM/dt  for  pro  imting.     Neceasuy  expenses  are  paid  from 
fund. 

fttiruns. — ^The  law  of  1895,  amended  id  1901,  proridps  as  foflows: 

That  th<^  board  of  education  in  cities  having  a  popalation  exceeding  lOOjOOO  inhabitants, 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  said  board,  to  ctvate  a  public  school-teachers 
and  public  school  employees'  pension  and  reiiranent  fund,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  set 
apart  the  following  nuHiey,  to  wit:  (1>  An  amount  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  respective  salaries  paid  to  teachers  and  school  employees  elected  by  sucn  board  of 
education,  which  amount  shall  be  deducted  in  equal  installment*!  from  the  said  salaries  at 
the  rrsnilar  time  for  the  payment  of  such  salaries:  (2)  all  moneys  received  from  donations, 
legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  said  fund;  (3)  all  moneys  which  may  be 
derived  from  any  and  all  sources:  Provided ^  ho^cever^  Thai  no  tax  shall  ever  be  levied  for 
said  fund;  (4)  any  public  i^chool-teacher  or  public  school  employee,  a  part  of  whose  salary 
iH  now  or  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  to  provide  for  the  fund  herein  creat<*d  by  this  act,  may 
be  released  from  the  necessities  of  making  further  payments  to  said  fund  by  filing  a  written 
notice  of  his  or  her  desire  to  withdraw  from  comprving  with  the  provisiona  of  this  act  with 
said  board  of  trustees,  which  said  resignation  shall  operate  and  go  into  effect  immediately 
upon  its  receipt  by  said  board  of  trusi*«s.  ^ 

In  compliance  with  thb  law  Chicago  has  a  fund  made  up  of  gifts,  legacies,  and  1  per  cent 
of  salaries.  It  is  administered  by  tlie  board  of  education,  two  trustees  elected  by  the  con- 
tributors, and  the  superintendent  of  schools  ex  officio.  Term  of  teachers'  service,  twenty 
years  for  women,  twenty-five  years  for  men ;  three-fifths  of  the  service  must  have  been  within 
the  municipality.  Teachers  may  retire  voluntarily,  or  be  retired  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation on  completing  the  term  of  service  required.  Amount  of  annuity  is  half  salary,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  exceed  SCOO.  It  is  optional  with  teachers  to  join  the  society.  If  the  fu»d 
should  prove  insufficient- to  pay  full  annuity,  the  law  provides  for  proportionate  pro  rating 
of  all  annuities. 

MaryUmd. — ^The  law  of  1902  rdkds  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  person  in  this  State  has  taught  in  any  of  the  public  or  normal  schoofe 
thereof  twenty-five  years,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  sixtv  years,  and  his  or  her  record  as 
such  teaclicr  has  l)een  without  reproach,  and  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  disability  or 
infirmity  is  unable  to  teach  longer,  the  said  teacher  may  lay  his  or  her  case  before  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  the  said  board  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same,  and  if  the  facts 
are  found  as  above  stated  the  said  te^u^her  shall  be  f^aced  upon  a  list,  a  record  of  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  said  board,  to  be  kno^%Ti  as  the  '* teachers'  retired  list,"  and  tlie  names  upon 
said  ''teachers'  retired  list"  ehaJl  be  regularly  certified  by  said  board  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  of  this  State,  and  every  person  so  placed  upon  the  said  ''  retired  Iwt  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension  from  this  State  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly  by  the  treasurer  of  this  State  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

M(t&9adiuseUs. — An  act  of  the  general  court  of  this  State,  approved  April  17,  1900,  to 
create  a  public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund  in  Boston,  provides  that  there  be  a  per- 
manent and  a  general  fimd.  The  permanent  fund  is  made  up  of  gifts  and  legacies  specially 
given  to  it  and  a  sum  set  apart  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  general  fund  is  made  up  of  all 
gifts  and  legacies  not  specifically  given  to  the  permanent  fund,  together  with  the  interest  of 
the  permanent  fund  and  amounts  retained  for  the  purpose  from  teachers*  salaries.  The 
board  of  trustees  consists  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  ex  officio,  3  female  and  3  male 
teachers  selected  by  teachers  of  Boston,  and  4  members  of  the  school  committee,  elected 
by  that  committee.  All  these  trustees  serve  without  compensation,  but  nccessarj^  expenses 
are  paid.  The  city  treasurer  is  custodian  of  the  funds.  The  sum  reserved  from  teachers' 
sftlaries  is  $3  each  alternate  month.  The  terra  of  service  is  thirty  years,  ten  in  the 
Boston  schools.  Tlic  amount  of  annuities  is  determined  by  the  board  of  trustees  as  the 
fund  will  allow.  (The  annuity  for  1904  was  S180,  in  monthly  payments  of  tl5  each.) 
Teachers  incapacitated  and  discharged  for  such  incapacity,  having  taught  not  less  than 
two  years  in  Boston,  may  l)e  paid  such  annuity  as  the  trustees  determine  and  the  fund 
will  allow,  provided  that  certificates  arc  furnished  by  the  attending  ph}'sician  and  by  a 
physician  employed  by  the  trustees,  and  the  annuity  ceases  when  incapacity  ceases.  All 
annuities  are  uniform  in  amount,  except  as  provided  in  the  next  clause.  No  annuity  is  pay- 
able until  a  teacher  shall  have  contributed  $340  to  the  fund,  a  sum  equal  to  the  assessments 
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for  thirty  years,  except  in  cases  of  inability  to  contribute  the  full  amountf  where  the  board 
may  make  aich  payments  as  necessity  shall  require.  Teachers  who  have  contributed  for 
more  than  two  years  may,  on  retiring  without  annuity,  receive  one-half  of  amount  paid  by 
them  into  the  fund.  The  act  is  mandatory  upon  all  teachers  entering  the  service  after  it 
goes  into  effect,  and  upon  such  others  as  may  elect  to  come  under  its  provisions.  Principab, 
supervisors,  superintendents,  and  all  regular  instructors  come  under  the  head  of  teachers. 

Michigan. — ^The  public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  Detroit  consists  of  two  funds, 
the  pennanent  and  the  general.  The  permanent  fund  consists  of  (1)  gifts,  legacies,  etc., 
designated  for  such  fund;  (2)  moneys  appropriated  by  the  board  of  education  or  raised  there- 
for by  approval  of  common  council  and  board  of  estimates;  (3)  tuition  fees  of  nonresident 
pupils;  (4)  interest  on  daily  balances  of  moneys  appropriated  for  teachers'  salaried);  (5) 
moneys  which  trustees  of  retirement  fund  may  transfer  from  the  general  fund.  Intercast  on 
this  fund  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  general  fund  and  u  «d  in  payment  of  annuities.  No  por- 
tion of  permanent  fund  shall  be  so  used.  The  general  fund  consists  of  (1)  assessnients  upon 
teachers'  salaries,  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  3  per  cent  per  annum.  No  deduction  in 
form  of  assessment  may  be  made  on  basis  of  more  than  $1,000;  (2)  income  from  interest  of 
money  in  the  permanent  fund;  (3)  all  moneys  deducted  from  teachers"'  salaries  for  absence 
or  any  other  cause;  (4)  all  moneys  intended  for  retirement  fund  and  not  already  specified. 
The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  the  president  pf  the  board  of  education,  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  that  board,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  teachers,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  three  teachers  elected  from  contributors  io  the  fund  by  ballot  as  board  of 
trustees  shall  prescribe.  Term,  three  years,  one  teacher  elected  each  year.  The  funds  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education.  The  amount  assessed  upon  the 
salaries  is  determined  by  the  board  of  education  on  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
In  case  of  discontinuance  of  retirement  fund  all  moneys  appropriated  therefor  from  funds  of 
board  of  education  (such  as  tuition  fees  of  nonresident  pupils,  deductions  for  absence, 
interest  on  salary  fund)  shall  revert  to  the  teachers'  salary  fund.  When  the  permanent 
fund  sliall  have  reached  $100,003,  no  funds  shall  be  added  to  it  from  deductions  for  abi^nce 
or  interest  on  salary  fund  except  by  a  tw^t birds  vote  of  the  board  of  education.  Terra  of 
service  for  annuity,  thirty  years,  of  which  twenty  years  must  be  in  Detroit,  or  twenty-five 
years  in  schools  of  Detroit  render  a  teacher  eligible  on  apphcation.  Te'achers  incapacitated 
for  duty,  having  taught  twenty  years,  ten  in  Detroit,  may  be  retired  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  l)oard  of  trustees.  Teachers  who  resign  or  are  removed  for  cause  may  apply  after  three 
months  for  such  portion  of  money  contributed  by  them  as  trustees  shall  direct  to  be  paid, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  their  cx>ntributions.  ^Vnnuities  are  not  to  exceed  S2«'i).  Current 
expenses  of  the  trustees  are  paid  from  the  maintenance  fund  of  the  board  of  education. 

New  Jersey. — This  State  makes  provision  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  Article  XXA'II 
of  its  school  law.  The  essential  features  of  the  law  are  as  follows:  A  board  of  tni^tees  of  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund  is  created,  which  board  administers  the  fund  and  pays  annuities 
according  to  the  following  provisions: 

Whenever  any  teacher  shall  have  taught  in  the  public  schoob  *  *  *  for  a  period  or 
periods  aggregating  twenty  years  or  more,  and  shall  have  become  incapacitated  from  earn- 
ing a  sufficient  livelihood,  such  teacher  shall,  at  his  or  her  request,  and  on  the  approval  of  the 
aforesaid  board  of  trustees,  be  retired  as  a  teacher  and  shall  receive  an  annuity  out  of  the 
fund  ♦  ♦  *  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average  annual  salary  received  by  such  teacher  for 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  retirement:  Providedy  however,  Thai  no 
annuity  shall  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars: 
Pronded,  further,  That  no  teacher  shall  be  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  unless 
he  or  she  shall  have  first  paid  into  said  fund  such  sum  as  shall  make  his  or  her  total  pay- 
ments into  said  fund  equal  to  at  least  twenty  per  centum  of  his  or  her  average  annual  salary 
for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  tlie  time  of  such  retirement. 

The  retirement  fund  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  up  as  follows: 

I.  One  per  centum  of  the  monthly  salaries  of  all  teachers  upon  whom  this  act  shall  have 
become  binding  by  its  terms  prior  to  January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three; 
one  per  centum  of  the  monthly  salaries  of  all  teachers  who  shall  become  members  of  said 
fund  on  or  after  January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three,  and  who  shall  have  been 
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teaching  t4^n  yeara  or  less  at  the  time  of  becoming  members  of  said  fund ;  two  per  centum  of 
the  monthly  salaries  of  all  teachers  who  shall  become  members  of  said  fund  on  or  after  said 
date,  and  who  shall  have  been  teaching  more  than  ten  years  at  the  time  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  said  fund:  Provided ,  That  on  or  after  said  date  no  person  who  shall  have  been  teach- 
ing more  than  fifteen  years  shall  become  a  member  of  said  fund  unless  he  or  she  shaO  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  medical  examination  under  such  rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  pre- 
scribe: And  provided  further  f  That  a  teacher  now  a  member  of  said  fund  shall  not  be  ro- 
Suired  to  pay  more  than  one  per  centum  of  his  or  her  salary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  or 
le  has  been  teaching  more  tnan  ten  years.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

U.  One  per  centum  of  all  annuities  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  which  shall 
be  deducted  and  withheld  from  each  payment  made  to  any  annuitant. 

III.  All  moneys  and  property  received  by  donation,  legacy,  gift,  bequest,  devise,  or  other- 
wise, for  or  on  account  of  said  fund. 

IV.  All  interest  on  investments  and  other  moneys  which  may  be  duly  and  legally  raised 
for  the  increase  of  said  fund. 

Since  1897  as  many  as  109  annuities  have  been  granted  in  the  State,  to  19  men  and  90 
women.     T)ie  amount  of  benefits  paid  is  $93,754,  and  the  fund  at  present  is  $85/XX). 

New  York. — The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1902,  with  reference  to  a  retirement  fund 
in  Poughkeepsie,  provides  that  the  fund  be  composed  of  (1)  "all  money,  pay,  compensation, 
or  salary,  or  any  part  thereof,  forfeited,  deducted,  or  withheld  for  or  on  account  of  absence 
from  duty  for  any  cause;  (2)  all  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests; 
(3)  2  per  cent  of  the  salaries  paid  each  month." 

The  law  creating  a  retirement  fund  in  Greater  New  York  designates  as  sources  of  this  fund 
(1)  money  forfeited  or  withheld  for  absence  from  duty;  (2)  moneys  received  from  donations, 
legacies,  gifts;  (3)  5  per  cent  annually  of  all  excise  moneys  or  fees  from  licenses  granted  to 
sell  strong  or  spirituous  liquors.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  regular  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  The  amount  of  annuity  is  fixed  at  one-half  of  the  teacher's  salary  at  the  date  of 
retirement,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  $1,000  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  and  $1,500  in  the  case 
of  a  principal  or  superintendent,  nor  shall  any  annuity  fall  below  $600. 

The  fund  is  invested  by  the  city  controller  and  administered  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  term  of  service  is  thirty  years,  twenty  of  which  in  New  York  City.  Teachers  are  retired 
for  physical  or  mental  incapacity  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  board  of  .education.  Any  teacher  sixty-five  years  of  age,  having  taught  thirty 
years,  twenty  in  the  city,  may  be  retired  at  discretion  of  the  board. 

The  law  has  been  amended  to  include  normal  coUege  and  supervisors  in  institutions  con- 
troUed  by  departments  of  public  charities  and  correction.  Term  of  service  necessary  for 
normal  teachers,  ten  years  in  New  York,  thirty  years  aggregate  service.  The  board  has 
power  to  use  both  principal  and  income  of  fund.  In  April,  1905,  the  fund  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  amounted  to  $160,744;  annuities  paid  up  to  that  date  amount  to  $335,950. 

Ohio. — ^The  law  passed  in  May,  1902,  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  amends  the  law  which 
authorized  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  to  maintain  pension  funds  for  teachers,  and 
extends  the  benefits  of  such  funds  over  all  school  districts  of  the  State;  that  is  to  say,  the 
school  authorities  of  a  district  are  granted  the  right  to  create  a  fund  and  retire  teachers,  but 
the  act  does  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  them.  The  fund  is  obtained  by  withholding  $2 
each  month,  or  $20  a  year,  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  have  declared  their  desire  to 
become  contributors  and  subsequently  beneficiaries  of  the  fund.  This  is  the  voluntary 
feature  of  the  act  mentioned  before.  (See  p.  2281.)  The  authorities  may  retire  a  teacher 
from  service  on  account  of  mental  or  physical  disability  and  apply  the  pension  provisions 
after  twenty  years  of  service,  provided  three-fifths  of  that  time  have  been  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  district  or  county  and  two-fifths  of  that  time  in  other  parts  of  the  State  or  elsewhere. 
The  term  **  teacher''  includes  principals  and  supervisory  officers.  The  right  to  retire  volun- 
tarily and  become  a  beneficiary  is  granted  for  both  women  and  men  teachers  alike,  after  they 
have  taught  thirty  years,  with  the  same  proviso  as  before.  The  amount  of  the  pensions 
paid  is  $10  a  year  for  every  year  served,  but  in  no  case  more  than  $500  a  year.  Both  prin- 
cipal and  income  of  the  fund  may  be  drawn  upon  to  pay  the  pensions.  The  teachers  are  to 
receive  certificates  monthly  showing  what  amount  has  been  withheld  from  their  salaries. 
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In  case  a  teacher  resigns  from  the  profession  she  may  claim  one-half  of  the  sum  she  paid  into 
the  fund  during  her  service  in  school.  Tlie  act  is  explicit  on  the  question  as  to  who  may 
serve  as  custodian  of  the  fund,  how  it  is  to  be  invested,  and  on  other  details. 

Tlie  new  school  code  of  Ohio,  passed  April  25,  1904,  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Any  board  which  has  created,  or  shall  hereafter  cr&ate,  a  teachers'  pension  fund  shall  pay 
into  such  fund  all  deductions,  fines,  penalties,  and  assessments  made  against  teachers  or 
other  employees  of  the  board.  Such  board  may  also  pay  to  such  pension  fund,  out  of  the 
contingent  fund,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised  by  tne  board  from  taxation. 

Rhode  Idand, — Annuity  funds  are  authorized  by  the  legislature  for  the  city  of  Providence. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston  has  a  retirement  fund  composed  of  one  per  cent  of  salaries. 
Annuity  must  not  exceed  $250,  and  is  only  given  to  teachers  whose  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  make  it  imperative  that  outside  aid  be  given  them. 

General  remarks. — ^The  provision  to  withhold  a  percentage  of  all  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
pay  it  into  the  annuity  fund  was  abandoned  after  the  teachers  of  Toledo  had  fought  it  suc- 
cessfully in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  A  similar  provision  was  declared  unconstitutional 
in  Minnesota  as  regards  Minneapolis.  In  Chicago  the  coercive  feature  first  adopted  was 
eliminated,  and  membership  in  the  retirement  societies  in  Chicago  and  everywhere  else  is 
now  voluntary  where  assessments  are  required.  In  States  and  cities  where  the  law  pro- 
vides for  public  authorities  to  administer  a  teachers'  retirement  fund  the  associations  for 
temporary  aid  and  annuity  are  gradually  closing  up  their  business  or  merging  their  interest 
with  the  fimd  created  by  law.  This  has  been  the  result  in  Europe,  and  naturally  will  be  the 
result  here. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

EeguLationa  concerning  corporal  punishment  in  public  schools  in  cities  of  lOOflOO  or  more 

inhabitants. 


City. 

Regulation. 

Authority. 

Allegheny,  Pa 

To  be  avoided  when  obedienoe  and  good  order  can 

curate  record  required  to  be  kept,  which  at  all 
times  must  be  subject  to  inspection  of  any 
member  of  the  board  or  a  parent  of  a  pupil  in 
attendance. 
Forbidden 

Forbidden  in  hi^  schools  and  kindergartens, 
and  as  to  girls  in  any  schooL    In  any  case,  re- 
stricted to  blows  upon  the  hand  with  a  rattan. 
Each  case  must  be  reported  through  the  prin- 

The  schools  must  be  governed,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, without  corporal   punishment,  special 
permission  of  the  supennteadent  necessary 
for  any  other  than  a  principal  or  an  assistant 

Forbidden 

Rules.  Art-  III  sec  7. 

Baltimore,  Md 

and  Art.  IV,  sec.  3, 
oontahied  in  Annual 

E^n,.904.pp.ia 

Rules,  1901,  p.  17,  art. 

181. 
Rules    and     Regiila- 

tlons,  1904,  sees.  105 

and  218. 

Charter  and   Ordi- 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago^  HI 

nances,  18B0,  Chap. 
XIV,  p.  218.  seo.  ». 

Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 1806,  p.  38,  seo. 
02. 

Annual  Report,  1800, 
p.  1»,  seo.  84. 

Handbook,   1004,   pp. 
02and94,8ec8.22,a. 

Repor^lSOl,  p.   130, 
Rules,  1903,  Rule  XV, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

May  not  be  hiflicted  for  faUnres  in  lessons  or 
recitations.   Blows  on  head  or  violent  shaking 
of  pupils  prohibited. 

Forblddoi.    except    in    undassifled    schools, 
where  it  is  permitted  when  principal  and  super- 
intendent consent. 

Allowed  when  aU  other  means  have  fafled.  To 
be  inflicted  in  schoolroom  by  pupil's  teacher, 
the  principal  l>eing  the  Judge  of  special  cases. 

Teachers  are  required  to  consult  with  and  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  principal  before  adminis- 
tering corporal  punishment.    The  child's  par- 
ent and  the  superintendent  must  be  promptly 
faiformed  by  letter. 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible.    Must  not  be  in- 
flicted without  f uU  knowledge  and  consent  of 
principal. 

aeveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Denvor,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mieh 

sees.  14  and  10. 

Manual.  1905,  p.  100| 
rules  90  and  93b. 
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FXHTCATIOy    KEPOBT,  V»t, 


toMf* — CVjBtinaed. 


fi^tt^  iQ^fiOOm^i 


Citj. 
F«fl  Rjrvr,  Ma**. 


R«^.<iAt;oa. 


Aotborttj. 


lU'U>.n'A,'^K/A',  I  rid. 


J«r»r7  <^  ity,  N,  J 

I  City,  Mo 


KLxj  be  Hfljrt^  vtxn  milder  iimmi  in  p   f&£. 

e  y>r  'jl  ic.'.  ( ftL    iUoord  of  e.«c  j  ]>:ioi-hiBecu  J2i4 
o.I*  *.  ■*  ID  *^t  t^  seal  to  >apferm<?kartit  for  io- 

M  i-t  t*^  *v.,i  i*-!  hiUir  hm  posslbie.  Maj  be  ie- 
HifT^*-!  <fz.\y  in  prw«ace  M  prnjcrpal.  *ad  most 
be  iimaodi&Uij  rcfKisnod  bj  kim  to  1 

For&bl<tea 


Mar  be  inOieted  in  c«9«  of  llAfrant 

^fu^   onlr  alter  ditr   notilvinc 


Bides     sad 


MAanil,UP:.pLSl.fl 
U. 


New     liiti 

Lavs,  19aS,p.*,«ec. 

ras. 

tioDcias^FuKaee. 


Lou  An^l***,  Cal. 

Lo'iiivill*',  Kjr 

LoweU,  Mass 

Memphji,  Tenn.. 
MUwajkf-**,  \VU.. 


Report,   19M, 
l87. 


p.   174, 
P     », 


MinaeajKjJb,  Minn. 


Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


rum  only  alter  diJf  notilyiD^  parents  or 

gaardiaaaof  intende*!  paniahmwit;  andtf  p«r- 

eat  or  guardlaa  vill  adzninister  puniatmieot, 

90  as  to  preyoe  diBcipUne  of  the  aduxd. 

teacher  most  izifljct  no  additional  ptmuhmettt. 

Must  not  be  inflicted  inprearaceofachool,  bat 

at  the  ciote  of  waaioa  nd  to  preaenc*  of  tvo 

ot^ter  teachers  or  U>e  aaperintesdent. 
Mcut  be  avoided  if  possiMe;  ff«rit<*  or  strap  to 

beaaed;  biowa  upon  teoe  or  bead  forbidden. 

Forbiddai Manual,    W05, 

ndeS. 
To  be  inflicted  only  aa  a  laat  resort Bules,  t9Q2/p.  22,  aec 

Must  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be  pre- 
ser^-ed  by  milder  measures. 

Permittel  as  last  resort  by  principal  only.  Ex- 
cessive punishment  and  lonely  confinement 
prohibited.  Must  not  ]>e  inflicted  in  presence 
of  cUm.  am  caites  mu4t  be  reported  monthly 
to  superintendent. 

Permitted  only  when  all  other  means  faiL  Prin- 
cipal only  may  inflict  oorporal  piralilinwnt; 
then  only  when  parents  give  written  consent. 
Ea/'h  case  must  be  reported  by  principal  to  su- 
p<'.rint^4ideat. 

Forbidden New     Ja-scy     School 

LawB,  li02,  p.  4S,  sec 


Manual,  1§M»  p.  S^ 
aec.4S. 

Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 1901,  p.  m.  Art. 
XIV,  sees.  7,  8. 


Report,    1904,   \u   US; 
sec.  ft. 


Now  Orleans,  La. 


106. 
Manual,  1891 .  p.  56,  art, 
12,  aec.  176. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Omahi,  Ncbr 


Pat<"-m)n,  N.  J. . . 

Plilla<lr]j)lilH,  Pa. 

rittMb-.irg,  Pa 

PnjvUo.ici',  U.I. 


Rm-hcstor,  N.  Y., 
8t.  J(»»e|)h,  Mo... 


8t.  LoiiLs,  Mo. 


May  be  administered,  with  consent  of  principal, 

in  extreme  cases  only,  but  never  at  aame  ses- 
sion of  8chof>l  at  which  the  oflenae  was  com-  , 

mitted.    Cases  to  be  reported   monthly   ta 

8  jpcniit«»ndent. 
Restricted  to  male  pupils  below  high  Bobool.  and     Report,   1902, 

to  be  administered  only  after  all  other  means         Art.  VII,  se 

have  failed.    Only  principal,  or  assistant  prin- 
cipal by  authority  of  the  former,  have  right  to 

inflict.    Restricted  to  the  hands,  and  must  not 

be  inflicted  in  preMmoe  of  class,  or  at  time  of 

olTcnHe.    MootMy  report  to  superintendent 

required. 

Forbidden -. By-laws,   1902, 

aec.  451. 
Teachers  are  required  to  govern  their  pnpite  by     Rules     and     R^ula- 

kiudnesfl  and  appeals  to  then*  nobler  aflcctions  ,      tions,  1900,  p.  b^,  sec. 

and  sentiments.  103. 

Forbidden '  New     Jersey    Scho<d 

Laws,  1902,  p.  46,  sec 


p.    187, 
a.  5-8. 


p.   41. 


There  Is  no  rule,  but  corporal  punish  ment  1  *  said 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  conimonoiiiisont. 

Not  forbidden,  but  is  inflicted  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

No  pupil  above  primary  liable,  and  in  the  latter 
only  with  written  consent  of  parent  or  guard- 
Ian.  Each  case  must  be  reported  to  superin- 
t«mdent  immediately,  who  causes  an  investi- 
gation to  l>e  made. 

May  bo  inflicted  in  extreme  cases  by  the  principal 
or,  with  his  consent,  by  an  assistant. 

Must  be  avoidoj  as  far  as  possible.  Each  case  to 
l)e  reported  to  principal  and  by  liim  monthly 
to  superintendent. 

Innielel  only  with  consent  of  principal,  by 
eitljer  teacher  or  principal,  prosonoc  of  both 
lK»i'ig  reaulred.  Authorized  but  not  encour- 
ajro  1  by  the  Imard,  Iwlnp  left  largely  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  iuclgmont  of  principals.  In  some 
schools  the  latter  dispense  with  it  altogether, 
while  in  others  it  is  permitted  in  extreme  cases. 


106. 


Report,  1900,  p.  11. 


By-laws,   1903, 
Art.  XIV. 


p.   », 


By-laws 
I8l>8,p, 

Report, 
sec.  13. 


and    Rules, 
38,  sec.  5. 
1890,   p.    170, 


Report,  1903,  p.  231. 
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Be^ulatioM  concerning  corporai  puHishment  in  'public  tt^uxis  in  cities  of  lOOfiOO  or  more 

inhabitants — CoDtinued. 


City. 


Regulation. 


Authority. 


8t.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scnuiton,  Pa 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Worcester,  Mass. . 


Forbidden,  except  whoi  necessary  to  repel  vio- 
lence. 

May  iK>t  be  inflicted  in  the  hi^  schools  or  upon 
guis  in  any  schools.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
extreme  eases  and  may  be  infficted  only  by 
prlDcipala  or  by  vice-principals  with  the  con- 
sent of  principals.  Excessive  punishment  is 
prohibited,  only  a  strap  or  a  rattan  being 
allowed. 

Forbiddea  except  in  flaerant  ease*  of  disobe- 
dience and  disorder.  Not  to  be  administered 
in  presence  of  school,  but  some  other  teacher 
or  the  superintendent  reqoired  to  be  present. 

Forbidden 


ForbidddMi 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible.  AH  cases  must  be 
reported  monthly  to  principai  and  throo^ 
him  and  superviamg  pnncipal  to  superintend- 
ent.   . 

Permitted  only  in  extreme  cases,  then  only  when 
approved  by  principal  or  superintendent. 
Must  not  be  inflicted  in  presence  of  school. 
Teachers  are  required  to  make  and  keep  com- 
plete records  of  all  cases. 


Report,    1904,   p.   219 

sec.  131. 
Rules,  1900,  p.  25,  see 

64. 


Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 1887,  p.  1^  sec. 
6. 

Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 180S,  p.  30,  sec. 
20. 

By-laws,  1885,  p.  53, 
sec.  3. 

Rules,  1903,  p.  22,  sec. 
48. 


Rules,  1905,  p.  24,  sec 
13. 


CX)EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Coeducation,  or  the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  schools  and  classes,  is  a  diarac- 
teiistic  feature  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  Of  elementary  pupils  at  least  96 
per  cent  are  enrolled  in  mixed  schools,  and  of  secondary  pupils  95  per  cent.  On  a  total 
enrollment  of  16,324,639  pupils  in  publ'c  schools  (elementary,  secondary,  and  normal),  at 
least  15,500,000  are  in  schools  attended  by  both  sexes. 

The  very  general  favor  with  which  the  coeducation  policy  is  regarded  is  indicated  also  by 
its  extension  to  private  schools.  Tlie  reports  show  that  of  the  pupib  enrolled  in  private 
secondary  schools  43  per  cent  are  in  mixed  schools.  As  to  higher  institutions — colleges 
and  universities — 62.5  per  cent  of  all  undei^graduates  are  in  coeducational  institutions. 
The  proportion  would  doubtless  be  much  higher  if  only  State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges  were  considered-  Altogether  above  16  million  children  and  youth  of  this  country 
are  studying  in  coeducational  schools  and  colleges. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  public  education  in  this  country  is  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools.  In  1992  the  numl)cr  of  such  schools  reported  was 
6,292,  enrolling  550,611  pupUs  (226,914  boys,  323,697  girls).  Of  the  total  enrollment 
523,344  pupils  (215,944  boys,  307,400  girls)  were  in  coeducational  schools.  Of  628  leading 
cities  in  the  country,  15  only  had  separate  high  schools  in  1891 ;  in  1901  the  number  had 
fallen  to  12. 

In  1880  more  than  half  the  colleges  of  the  country,  51.3  per  cent  (omitting  in  this  consid- 
eration colleges  exclusively  for  wcmen  and  land-grant  colleges,  not  departments  of  univer- 
sities), reported  coeducation  either  in  the  preparatory  departments  or  in  both  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments.  Considering  the  latter  only,  there  were  128  universities  and 
colleges,  or  35.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported,  which  admitted  women  to  the  col- 
lege classes.  The  2,323  women  regularly  matriculated  in  these  institutions  formed  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  their  undergraduates.  In  the  decade  1883  to  1890  the  number  of 
coeducational  colleges  had  increased  to  65.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  the  proportion 
of  women  matriculated  to  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  college  students.  In  1900 
the  proportion  of  coeducational  colleges  was  71.6  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  women  in 
their  collegiate  departments  24.7  per  cent  of  their  total  registration.     In  1904  the  propor- 
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7V.<»  iiv.Af  «Qraiu*anr.  .V'X  .n  'jm  rmrmc  lia&uy  i^  ^pwrfteacina  j»  "sur  tJliiiiiiii  if  i 
lA  jr/*»<»irt/>  •r*ii.n«»  ji  '•.«^>iUii  ini- '  »r!inii!»  -if  ttte  EaoC — lucxaij  Ti*« 

fer/'J'.  «»Y>f«  4/^  v)k-r»*>)>fl  v>  '.Alt  wau»  vJkMi  is  »  peaenlkr  lo  Hfi  iri  4efmtaMOM^     Tlfav 
r^/^^i  <*r^.\ri'..«<u'A  <*»  ^^yjcAttxj  itr^^juirio  t^T'vshte  cbe  mraiajn  of  tibe  cocifinsuiiaoaail 

fr>ifrw4      U,  fytJjMVf  «i.  ^ho^  «rrx^iM  ks*.  mjutd.     In  Qr>^d«c  the  sboofe  foe  KngbA  dLJuArem 

»»;v*  ^/^>^*.'^'*  "J".^  »>ryVr*'7  t/jr  «^p*rkU  d>p»»rtrai^i4  for  brjT»  &ad  eirfc  if  ■ocieeibie'  is  citicsL 
l#»  r^t^f^  Of^^f.r,  i>^..^  ri^^rij  *.i  «rfyx/U  Are  ccjK^i,  Kfwr%i«  jchix^of  for  giHs  arr  cttcovr- 

•^-^ 

Ih  Vthtit^  #7iML//fft  *r^  ^^.'irr^nt  f»T'>r  th^  «^p*r*te  wiar^tioo  </  bors  and  gxrfe^  and  th» 
Uw  fwjfjif^%  ^ryi'ry  f/ttuu.^iu^.  Yjtkr.m^  nhftxt:  5tt)  mJiAKt*nU  to  cstAbts:^  a  aeparale  school 
it  ft  %$tU  nnU-m  ttp^nnM.-.r  MnU.^triiM  U>  mx^rAilutt  ih^rrfor  a  mixed  school. 

fn  tififjtftuUtry  ^}tfff*U,  pijU^t  and  prir^U,  separate  educatioo  is  the  muTcrsal  mlp. 

Otrmany.  S^^raU  •A^ifnium  m  th«  prnrf erred  pobcj  ol  the  German  States,  but  is  noC 
prufiifKhU'  in  tK^  njral  primarj  atfj^j^/U.  Air^^rding  to  stattBtics  of  1891,  in  Prassia  tvo- 
tfiird*!  f/f  t(»A  rhf  I'lr'm  in  t^i^  r^^Fmrn^/n  «ichoriU  were  in  mixed  claases,  Utt  in  the  cities  tlie  pro* 
ptnium  wa«  im\y  iUrpih-Umihn.  In  Sexony  onJy  the  two  k>west  daaaes  are  mixed,  so  that 
mtpAriLi'ttm  <Hv:ttm  ^m*rrally  at  the  Utitb  year  of  age — ahrajrs  by  the  twelfth. 

(Jth4fr  cf/rUiTurUal  eaurUrieM.  -Simiiar  conditions  prevail  in  the  remaining  ooontries  of 
Kttn/pt*,  the  UntfU'Tify  Uiward  4f?paration  being  most  strongly  marked  in  the  Gathohc  coon- 
int-M.  In  Italy  tli^  law  calbt  for  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  if  they  attend  at  the 
iafnA  hijildirif(  it  tnuni  \mi  in  fieparat4>  departmentii,  each  fmirided  with  its  own  entrance  door. 
Dm  UmfMi  dntrnfM,  hriw«rer,  may  he,  and  often  are,  mixed. 

In  Nf/Tway,  and  to  a  Ut-m  extent  in  Denmark,  girls  are  securing  admission  to  secondary 
tithtniU  frmnirly  r««*rn'ed  for  Ixjys. 

TIm)  Hfiuth  Anwricjin  republics  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Latin  States  of  Eun^.  Braifl, 
like  Italy,  requin***  Heparat4*  srhools  for  the  two  sexes.  In  1888  the  experiment  of  admitting 
h*tyn  and  ^rls  to  the  same  cIsms  room  was  made  in  a  few  schools,  but  they  were  seated  in 
dilfrrfnt  rooms  out*tide  of  recitation  hours. 

(Jofducatum  in  the  univrrfiiies  cf  Europe. — At  Oxford  University  women  are  admitted  by 
timrii^ny  to  the  lectures  of  about  160  professors  and  readers.  They  are  also  admitted  to  ihe 
examinations  for  B.  A.,  but  the  degree  itself  is  not  conferred  upon  them.  Substantially  the 
name  arrangements  have  been  adopted  at  Cambridge.  Durham  Univeraity  confers  upon 
women  all  dcgr<M«s  excepting  those  in  divinity.  London  University,  Victoria  University,  and 
ihe  University  of  Wales  make  no  discrimination  on  account  of  sex. 

Tlie  univemity  colleges  established  in  England  since  1868  are  open  to  men  and  women. 
By  the ''  universities  act "  of  1889  the  Scotch  universities  were  authorized  to  open  their  doors 
to  women.    Edinburgh  admits  them  to  the  classes  with  men.    Glasgow  has  affiliated  Queen 
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Mai^ret  College  for  Women,  and  more  recently  (1895)  opened  all  lectures  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  to  women.  The  University  College  of  Dundee,  affiliated  to  St.  Andrews,  is  coeduca- 
tional. 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  during 
the  past  year  a  statute  was  passed  admitting  them  to  Trinity  College  (Dublin). 

In  France  women  have  never  been  legally  deprived  of  university  privileges,  and  since  1863, 
when  the  first  woman  was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  faculties,  the  number  of  women  matriculates 
has  been  gradually  increasing. 

The  universities  and  secondary  schools  of  Italy  admit  students  of  both  sexes  to  the  same 
class,  a  policy  at  variance  with  that  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Women  have  recently  been  admitted  to  courses  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  special  authorization  being  required  in  each  individual  case. 

Altogether  there  are  87  universities  in  Europe  which  Mmt  women  on  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  5  which  admit  women  by  special  permission  to  some  lectures  and  examinations,  and 
20  which  admit  them  by  special  permission  to  a  limited  number  of  lectures. 


WOMEN  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  association  of  young  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  in  the  schoob  and  colleges  of 
this  country  explains  in  a  great  measure  the  freedom  tJiat  women  here  enjoy  with  respect  to 
the  pursuit  of  careers,  and  especially  the  large  share  which  they  take  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  country. 

In  the  public  schools  (all  grades  included)  72  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  women.  Their 
relation  to  the  public  school  does  not  stop  here.  They  participate  as  school  officials  and 
also,  through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot,  in  the  local  conduct  of  school  affairs. 

The  number  of  women  serving  as  district  school  officers  appears  to  be  comparatively  large, 
but  there  are  no  complete  statistics  on  this  point.  The  number  of  women  serving  as  county 
school  superintendents  in  States  having  this  office  is  324. 

As  a  rule  women  are  eligible  to  the  school  boards  of  northern  and  western  cities,  and  eleven 
women  hold  the  position  of  city  school  superintendent. 

In  two  States,  Colorado  and  Idaho,  women  are  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system, 
holding  the  position  of  State  superintendent. 

In  27  States  and  2  Territories  women  have  the  right  to  vote  for  school  officers. 


HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  the  importance  of  hi^er  commercial  education  has  been  recognized  by  the 
establishment  of  commercial  academies  and  university  faculties  of  commerce  in  Leipzig, 
FrankfortK>n-the-Main,  Cologne,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  ( Aachen), Germany ;  in  Vienna,  Trieste ^ 
and  Prague,  Austria;  in  2^urich,  Switzerland;  in  Paris  and  Lyon,  France;  in  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium; in  London  and  Birmingham,  EIngland,  and  in  Edinbur^,  Scotland.  The  four  insti- 
tutions in  Germany  already,  five  years  after  their  establishment,  have  nearly  3,000  students, 
358  of  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefiy  from  countries  where  no  provision  is  made  for  higher 
commercial  studies.  Hiese  institutions  have  no  imiform  curriculum,  such  as  universities 
or  polytechnica  have,  nor  is  their  oi^ganization  the  same.  Two  of  the  four  institutions 
(Frankfort  and  Cologne)  are  independent  schools,  maintained  by  means  of  tuition  fees,  city 
sabaidies,  and  endowments;  one  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Leipzig,  one  with  the 
Pdytechnicum  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Leipzig  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  four  and  has 
the  greatest  number  of  matriculated  students;  that  of  Cok)gne  has  the  largest  number  of 
hearers  (or  nonniatriculated  students),  most  of  whom  attend  evening  courses.    The  instito- 
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tion  at  Frankfort  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  French  social  scieDce  schoob,  for  it  be«r9 
the  title  "Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences."  The  other  three  have  purelj  < 
merctal  curricula,  in  which  the  subject  of  ^^-merchandise"  or  commercial  technology  i 
up  much  time.  All  of  them  teadi  from  four  to  six  modem  languages,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  optional  studies.  A  fifth  institution,  intended  to  aid  the  higher  education  of  merchants, 
is  planned  for  Hamburg,  where  the  officials  of  the  great  steamship  companies  and  the  heads 
of  exporting  houses  are  agitating  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  uniTcrsity.  Berlin, 
also,  is  likely  to  open  a  similar  institution.  The  chambers  of  commerce  are  urging  the  city 
authorities  to  join  them  in  providing  funds  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  higher 
commercial  institution  independent  of  any  existing  higher  seat  of  learning.  There  seems  to 
be  prevalent  anu>ng  the  founders  and  supporters  of  higher  commercial  institutions  in  conti- 
nental Europe  a  dislike  to  submit  the  professional  education  of  merchants  to  the  old  estab- 
lished rules  and  methods  of  universities. 


THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  CITIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  legal  status  of  school  boards  in  cities  of  40,000  inhabitants  or  over  in  this  country  was 
made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  in  1904  by  circular  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  city 
schoob.  Ninety  of  the  92  letters  of  inquiry  were  answered  and  the  Herna  of  information 
gleaned  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables: 

(1)  In  48  cases  out  of  90,  the  name  of  the  board  which  administers  the  public  education 
of  the  city  was  found  to  be  board  of  education  (in  one  or  two  cases  varied  to  board  of  public 
education).  In  10  cases  it  is  school  board;  in  11  cases,  schoc^  committee;  in  10  cases, 
board  of  school  directors;  in  3  cases,  board  of  school  commissioners;  in  2  cases,  board  of 
trustees;  in  2  cases,  board  of  school  inspectors;  in  2  cases,  board  of  control;  and  in  one 
city  (BulTalo)  no  separate  board  exists,  the  city  council  administering  the  schools. 

(2)  The  greatest  variety  is  found  in  the  number  of  members  of  these  boards.  The  results 
of  the  inquiry  are  as  follows: 

Four  boards  have  3  members,  8  boards  have  5  members,  6  boards  have  6  members,  12 
boards  have  7  members,  3  boards  have  8  members,  10  boards  have  9  members,  4  boards  have 
10  members,  1  board  has  1 1  membars,  6  boards  have  12  members,  2  boards  have  13  mem- 
bers, 3  boards  have  14  members,  3  boards  have  15  members,  1  board  has  16  members,  1 
board  has  17  members,  1  board  has  IS  members,  1  board  has  19  members,  4  boards  have  20 
members,  3  boards  have  21  membors,  1  board  has  22  members,  1  board  has  23  members,  3 
boards  have  24  members,  1  board  has  25  members,  1  board  has  27  members,  3  boards  have  30 
members,  1  board  has  33  members,  one  board  has  36  members,  1  board  has  39  members, 
1  board  has  42  members,  1  board  has  46  members,  1  board  has  64  members,  1  board  has 
90  members. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  boards  arc  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  63  cities  at  regular  elections; 
in  1  or  2  cases  at  special  elections.  In  a  few  cities  only  the  votes  of  property  owners 
are  admitted.  In  15  cases  they  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city;  in  6  cases  they  are 
elected  by  the  city  council  (sometimes  by  the  common  council  alone) ;  in  6  cases  other  ways 
are  resorted  to,  such  as  appointment  by  courts,  by.  local  boards,  or  by  the  governor  of  the 
State. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  boards  are  selected  from  the  city  at  large  in  35  cases;  from 
wards  in  34  cases;    from  both  in  13  cases,  and  from  school  districts  in  8  cases. 

(5)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  boards  varies  between  two  and  seven  years.  It 
is  two  years  in  21  cases;  three  years  in  34  cases;  four  years  in  20  cases;  five  ^ears  in  5  cases; 
six  years  in  7  cases;  seven  years  in  1  case;  from  one  to  five  years  in  1  case,  and  in  one  city 
a  part  of  the  board  is  not  elected  or  appointed  for  a  specific  term. 

(6)  Vacancies  in  the  board  are  temporarily  filled  by  the  board  itself  in  38  cases;  by 
appointment  by  the  mayor  in  22  cases;  by  the  city  council  or  board  of  aldermen  in  12  c 
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by  joint  conventions  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  school  board  in  9  cases.  Other  modes 
are  resorted  to  in  10  cases.  These  show,  however,  that  the  principle  is  adhered  to  to  let  the 
same  authority  make  the  selection  which  madb  the  original  appointnient  or  selection. 

(7)  The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  public  schools  is  in  all  cases  (90)  local  taxation,  but 
in  41  cases  the  State  and  county  are  also  mentioned  as  sources  of  school  revenue. 

(8)  The  maximum  rate  of  tax  could  not  be  ascertained  in  all  cases;  many  of  the  replies 
state  that  the  law  does  not  specify  a  maximum,  only  providing  for  *' reasonable  expendi- 
tures." 

(9)  The  title  to  schooihouses  and  property  is  Tested  in  the  board  in  49  cases,  in  the  city  in 
41  cases. 

(10)  The  board  is  a  legal  corporation  in  63  eases;  in  27  <rases  it  is  not. 

(11)  The  superintendent  of  schoob  is  elected  in  85  cases  by  the  board,  of  which  he  is 
usually  a  professional  adviser,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  a  voting  member.  In  two  cases  he  is 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  in  1  or  2  cases  he  is  elected  by  local  boards  (i.  e.,  not  by  the 
central  city  board),  or  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

(12)  The  superintendent's  term  of  office  varies  between  one  and  six  years.  In  26  cases  it 
is  one  year;  in  11  cases,  two  years;  in  17  cases,  three  years;  in  9  cases,  four  years;  in  10 
cases,  five  years;  aad  in  1  case,  six  years.  In  16  cases  the  term  is  not  defined  or  is  subject 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

(13)  Authority  to  examine  caiMfidates  for  teachers'  certificates  is  vested  in  the  superin- 
tendent of  city  schoob  in  26  cases,  in  a  special  board  of  examiners  in  27  casea,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board  in  12  cases,  and  in  c<mnty  acd  St4tte  examiners  in  S  cases.  Where 
the  board  is  the  authority,  the  latter  is  Usually  delegated  to  the  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ties, or  to  specialists  among  the  prindpab  of  scfaoob.  The  board  of  examiners,  if  such  exist, 
also  consist-s  of  professional  men  of  dbtinction  and  reputation. 

(14)  Authority  to  appmnt  teachers  is  vested,  as  a  rule,  in  the  board  of  education,  namely, 
in  71  cases.  In  5  cases  a  committee  of  the  board  performs  thb  duty,  but  its  action  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board.  In  12  cases  the  superintendent  appoints  teachers,  and  in  2 
cases  local  or  district  boards  do  so. 

The  new  school  code  of  Ohio  specifies  that  in  cities  of  50,000  iidiabitants  or  over  the  board 
of  educaldon  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  7  members  elected  at  large,  and 
of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  30  members  elected  from  subdistricts  or  wards.  It  fixes  the 
term  of  office  of  the  members  at  four  years  and  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  for  school  purpases 
at  12  milbjhut  allows  the  board  to  go  beyond  that  amount  if  the  question  be  first  submitted 
to  the  electors  and  by  them  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  code  fixes  the  term  of  office  of 
the  superintendent  at  five  years,  leaves  the  authority  to  examine  candidates  for  teachers' 
positions  to  the  city  board  of  examiners,  and  lavs  the  duty  of  appointing  the  teachers  upon 
the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  <rf  the  board. 
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REQLTREMENTS  AS  TO  VAOCLS  ATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  CERT.AIN 

CITIES. 


City. 


Regulation. 


Authority. 


Baltimore,  Hd. 
Boston,  Mass.. 


Cambridge,  Mass . 
Chleago,  111 


Detroit,  Mich 

Haverhill,  Mass.. 
JerseyCity,  N.  J- 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Newark,  N.J. . 


New  Bedford,  Mass 
New  Orleans,  La . . 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y. .. 


....I 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Providence,  R.  I . , . 


Reading,  Pa 

St.  Luni?.  Mo 

San  FrancisL'o.  Cal. 
Sprinp.'ieli.  (>hii>.  . 

Wttshinjrton.  D.  C  . 

Worcester.  Mas>. .. 


Vaodnation  or  other  protection  as&inst  small- 

nox  required. 
Pnysieian's  certificate  of  snccessfni  vaccination 

or  certificate  showing  that  the  health  of  child 

would  be  endangered  by  yaodnation  required.  ' 

Record  must  be  kept. 
Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  [ 

or  that  child  is  unfit  subject  for  same. 
Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  within 

seven  years  unless  pujiil  has  had  varioloid  or 

smallpox. 
Certificate  of  successful  vaccination  required . . . 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
or  that  child  is  unfit  subject  for  sane. 

Successful  vaccination  required  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  or  other 
I     protection  against  smallpox  required. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
reouired  unless  pupil  has  had  smallpox. 
Wncre  insusccptibihty  to  vims  is  claimed  or 
demonstrated  the  matter  is  referred  to  com- 
mittee for  action. 

No  un  vaccina  ted  child  admitted  to  the  schools 
unless  physician's  certificate  shows  that  he  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  vaccination. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  within 
seven  years  required  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Physician's  certificate  or  other  satisfactory*  evi- 
dence of  vaccination  unless  child  is  unfit  for  , 
same. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
requiredof  teachers,  pupils,  and  janitors.  The  , 
latter  are  also  requirea  to  file  semiannually 
certificates  of  vaccination  of  helpers  and  as- 
sistants and  meml^ors  of  their  famihts  resid- 
ing in  school  buOdings.  Principals  must  co- 
operate with  agents  of  the  board  of  health 
authorized  to  visit  schools  for  the  purjwse  of 
vaccinating  pupils  and  teachers. 

Successful  vaccination  may  be  required  by  su- 
,      perintendent  as  a  condition  of  Admission  (pre- 
I      sumably  when  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  w  ar- 
rants  such  a  step). 

Physician's  certificate  of  succcsFfiJ  vaccination 
or  that  pupil  has  had  sirallpox  required. 
i'rin'^iDal*^  required  to  report  niiml>er  of  non- 
vflcci!iato<i  pupil?  applying  for  adrnispion. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vmvinaiion  or  other 
eviJ»nce  of  protection  against  smallpox  re- 
I      quired. 

PhvMf  ian's certiricate  of  .-^ucces.  fal  vaixiuation 
rt*Quircd. 

No  c  !u!<i  admitted  unlcis  vaccinated  an  1  suf- 
ficient cvidi^ncc  therct^f  j)re-cntrd  to  priiK  ij  ul. 

Sat isfactt->r>- evidence  ol  vatfinatmn  n^quircd.,. 

Sati  factory  evidcn*  e  of  vattination  niuj^t  be 
piven  when  rcj'iired  by  iK'ard. 

Suifcsifjl  vactinaiion  or  other  protection 
apaiiK^t  smallpox  required. 

Fhv-ician's  certificate  of  vactination.  or  that 
child  is  an  unfit  subject  (or  the  same,  required. 


Rules,  1901,  Art.  XIX,  sec.  1. 

Rules  (School  Doc,  No.  6— 
1904),  Chap.  XVI,  sec.  230. 


Rules,  1901,  Chap.  IX,  sec. 

87. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  1898, 

p.  30. 

Manual,  1904  (revised  to 
Jan.  1. 1905),  rule  76  (a). 

Regulations,  1906,  Chap.  XI, 
sec.  1. 

Rules  and  Regulations  (re- 
vision of  January,  1904), 
Rule  LXI. 

Btanual,  1905,  sec.  2,  rule  11. 

Rules,  1904,  Art.  V,  sec.  1  (a). 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1902, 
chap.  44,  sec.  6. 

Rules,  1905,  Art.  V,  sec,  1, 
(a)  and  (b). 

Rules,  1902,  Chap.  V,  sec.  10 


By-laws  (amended  to  Jan. 
,  27,  1904),  sec.  46.  arts.  1 
I      and  2,  and  sec.  1^  art.  2. 


Manual,  1901,  page  40. 


Rules.    1*»3,    Art.    XXIII, 
sec.  1. 


Rules,  191)3.  Art.  XI,  sec.  4. 


Manual,     IH-W,    Sec.     XIX, 

Rules,  VAr2,  rule  4(»,  S<^.  VI. 

Rulc^.  1900.  Sec.  III. 

Ki.U's  and  licpalatJons,  19t«, 

nilc  30. 
Rules,  1903,  sec.  3, 

Rules,  1905.  Chap.  IX,  sec.  S. 
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Grade. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Public. 


Prirate. 


ToUU. 


ElementJ&ry  Cpriraary  &nd  gr&inmiLr) 

fieconcUry  (high  nchf/ols  &ad  academtes) 

City  evening  schools 

Umveniittefl  and  collegia 

Professional  schools 

Normal  tchoffls 

BotffneM  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  lor  deaf 

Schools  for  bUnd 

Schools  for  feeble-minde^J 

OoTenunent  Indian  echo^^^ls 

Indian  schools  r Five  Civilize i  Tribes) 

Schools  bi  Alaska 

Orphan  asylums  and  other  benevolent  i^istitutions. 

Private  kindergartens 

Miscellaneous  (art,  music,  etcj 


15,tt30,Z» 

652,804 

270,603    . 

44,209  I 

10,565  I 

51,635 


33,871    . 
11,760  , 

4,236    . 
U,8&7 
29,161    . 
13,727  ;. 

4,257  . 


1,200,813 
169,431 

"'84*&52* 
50,659  , 
11,992  t 
138,363 


507 


ess 


15,000  I 
105,932  I 

50,000  ; 


16,821,013 

822.235 

270,693 

128,761 

61,224 

63,627 

138,363 

33,871 

12,267 

4,23« 

15,506 

29,161 

13.727 

4,257 

15,000 

105,932 

50,000 


Total  for  United  States 16,762,044'    1,827,947.    18,589,991 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1903-4. 


State  school  systemsa 

Private  elementary  schools  b 

Private  high  schools  and  academics 

Public  normal  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

Universities  and  colleges 

Colleges  for  women 

Schools  of  tochnologv 

Independent  professional  schools  c 

City  evening  schools 

Business  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  defectives 

Government  Indian  schools 

Indian  schools  ( Five  Civilized  Tribes;  &. 

Schools  in  Alaska  6 

Orphan  asylums  b 

Private  kindergartens  6 

Schools  of  music,  art,  ctcf> — 


Grand  total. 


Male. 


Female.      Tot.il. 


113,744 

12,008 

4,051 

1,291 

578 

15,342 

631 

1,586 

4,055 

2,401 

1,898 

231 

662 

959 

268 

31 


500 


341,496 

48,034 

5,515 

2,452 

615 

2,272 

1,834 

161 


3,909 
1,124 

476 
1,598 
1,329 

427 
47 

600 
4,337 
2,000 


455,242 

60,042 

9,566 

3,743 

1,193 

17,614 

2,465 

1,747 

4,055 

6,310 

3,022 

707 

2,260 

2,288 

695 

78 

600 

4,337 

2,500 


160,236 


418,228         578,464 


a  Including  26,760  teachers  in  public  high  schools,  12,825  men  and  13,935  women. 
b  KstirnatPd,  or  partly  estimated. 

e  Under  universities  and  colleges  are  Included  5,221  professors  and  Instructors  in  professional  de- 
partmeuts. 
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CHURCH  (DENOMINATIOXAL)    SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES— PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Note.— The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  data  given  in  church  almanacs  and  year- 
books; the  dassiflcation  of  schools  and  students  and  phraseology  adopted  in  each  case  by  the  editors  of 
those  publications  have  been  uniformly  followed.  Statistics  in  detail  of  individual  denominational  insti- 
tutions, as  reported  to  this  OSoe,  may  l>e  found  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  as  follows:  Theological  schools, 
Chapter  XXVII,  Table  9;  universities  and  colleges.  Chapter  XXV,  Tables  30  to  36;  secondary  schools. 
Chapter  XXIX,  Table  44. 

I. ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 


[From  the  Catholic  Directory.  1905.— A.= Archdiocese.] 


t 

1 

S  1 

1. 

-i 

State  or  Territory.            Dioceses  included. 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Colleges 
boys 

Acadomif 

Children 
tendin 

m 

II 
& 

o 

o 

United  states.... 83     3,926 


North  Atlantic   Divi- 
sion. 
South   Atlantic   Divi- 
sion. ,r  , 
South  Central  Division. )  I 

North  Central  Division. i  34  '  1,850 

Western  Division  a 9|      29S 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshirc... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 


Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut... 
New  York .... 


New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania . 


South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  Divi- 
sion •»: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 


Portland 

Manchester 

Burlington ' 

Boston  (A.).  Fall  River,  , 
Springfield. 

Providence ' 

Hartford j 

New  York, (A.)  6  Albany,  I 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Og- 
densburg,    Rochester, 
Syracuse. 

Newark,  Trenton 

Philadelphia  (A.),  Al- 
toona,  Erie,  Harris- 
burg,  Pittsburg,  Scran- 
ton. 


IBaltlmore(A.),  WUming-  \ 
ton.c  j 


1,057 
721 


191     692     4,235    1,031,378 
64  !  190     1,406       472,557 

48     177         605  I     101,135 


53     214     2,047- 
26     111*       177 


South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Tenneswv 

Missi'^sippi 

Louisiana 


Texas. 


> Richmond,  Wheeling. . . 

North     Carolina     (Vic. 

Ap.). 
Charleston 

Savaniiith. 


jMohUe,  St.  Augustine.. 


Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory... 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 


Indiana . 
Illinois.. 


Covington,  Louisville 

Nashville 

Natchez 

'  NewOrleans(A.),Natch- 
'      itoches. 

!  Dallas,  Galveston,  San 
Antonio,   Brownsville 
I      (Vic.  .\p.). 

Little  Rock 

llndian  Territory  (Vic. 
/     Ap.). 

Cincinnati  (A.),  Cleve- 
I      land,  Columbus. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indianap- 
I      oils. 

Chicago  (A.),  Alton, 
;      Belleville,  Peoria. 


60 
415 


62 
387 


562 


1  5 

1  6 
3  I 

5 :  17 

2i  4 

1  I  5 

38  87 


35 
10  I 


6  1 

2 

15 

1 

17 

1 

21 

1 

14 

5 

318 

6 

125 

5 

150 

25 
32 


3 

6 ; 

5  ' 

1 
2 
6 

10 

I 

>! 

2 : 

8 
4 
15 


a  Including  Alaska. 

b  Includes  Bahama  Islands. 

e  Wilmington  diocese  includes  the  two  Eastern  Shore 


13 

ll 
5 

10  ! 


30 

8 


8 
11 


16 

*>, 

27 

t 

22 

95I 
IS 
29  ' 

34 

101 

8 

29 

8 

28 

24 

320 

27 

182 

37 

387 

417,004 
40,682 


252  ' 

37,822 

102  ^ 

20,308 

54  ] 

5,338 

72  1 
24' 

8,055 
4,121 

t 

23 

9,437 

36 

12,800 

21 

5,537 

144 

77,070 

26 

13,944 

59 

27,310 

592 

158,151 

139- 

61,700 

366 

116,606 

1 

3  !  260 

5  I  718 

2  I  185 

14  2,116 


1  I 
21 
46  I 


300 

380 

9,856 


9  !    1,395 
20  ,    5,098 


106         24,48:}        11  I     1,968 


5,820 

596 

756 
2,260 

6,586 

16,426 
3, 125 
3,370 

19,202 

13,727 

1,642 
3,142 

76,167 
28,417 
105,054 


7 

275 

2 

54 

"2 

86 
140 

258 

13 

471 

215 

163 

1,315 

273 

20 

13 

2,019 

4 

428 

12 

1,350 

~"''"*!.rj,:^'eT'eoogle 
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Roman  Catholic— Coniinned, 


State  or  Territory. 


North   Central    Divi- 
sion—Continued. 
Michigan 


Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


Iowa. 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dalcota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arlrona 

Idaho 

Washington . . . 
Oregon 


Diooeses  incloded. 


8 


.1 


California . 

Nevada 

Utah 


Alaska. 


Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 
Marquette. 

Milwaukee  (A.),  Qreen 
Bay,  La  Crosse. 

St.  Paul  (AJ,  Duluth, 
St.  Cloud,  Winona. 

Dubuque   (A.),  Daven- 
port, Sioux  City. 

St.  Louis  (A.),  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph. 

Fargo 

Lead,  Sioux  Falls 

Lincoln,  Omaha j 

Concordia,  Leaven-       1 

worth,  WichiU. 


Great  Falls,  Helena. . . 

Cheyenne ' 

Denver I 

Santa  Fe  (A.),  Tucson...! 

Boise 

Nosqually 

Oregon  tfity  (A.),  Baker 
City. 

San  Francisco  (A.), Mon- 
terey, Jyos  Angelo8,Sao- 
ramcnto,  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 


318 
90 

219 
24 

S2A 


i        I 


174 
1 


1^ 


& 


144 
313 

148 

167 

178 

12 
32 
80 

84 


II 


39,569 

58,648 

29,062 

28,155 

31,451 

1,027 
2,880 
8,638 
8,036 

8,155 

412 

5,953 

2,887 

765 
4,000 
3,100 

20,172 


M 

I     O 


6  I  811 

10  890 

9 '  em 

2  I  317 

10  1,248 

1  !  GO 


[  I 


99 

185 


in 

L3fi 


3ao 

145 


2,840 


n. — PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

[From  Wliitlaker's  Churchman's  Almanac,  1905.] 

Number  of  theologjcaJ  schools,  16.  Of  these,  15  have  434  students;  12  have  3,887  aiumni; 
4  have  property  and  endowment  funds  to  the  value  of  $2,439,963. 

There  are  7  educational  aid  societies,  organized  principally  to  furnish  assistance  to  theo- 
logical students;  77  students  wore  aided  last  year  by  3  societies. 

Number  of  universities  and  colleges,  6.  Of  those,  5  have  89  students  and  968  alumni. 
Those  figures  do  not  include  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  (founded  1754),  whose 
charter  requires  its  president  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  certain  church 
services  to  be  performed,  but  which  ^'further  than  this  is  not  distinctively  an  institution 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

Tliere  are  also  3  halls  at  universities  (Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  Fisk),  two  of  which 
have  40  students  each. 

ScJiooh  and  orphan  asylums  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


Schools  for  boys. 

Schools  for  girls. 

Orphanages  and 
homes  for  ehildrea. 

i 

1 

t 

-i 

i. 

o 

SUte  or  Territory. 

t 

H 

•  •a 

»4 

•-  2 

u 

*^^ 

u, 

*-•  N 

M 

^u. 

m 

z 

.^S 

m 

z 

Jil 

3 

%a 

3 

i 

3-* 

3 

If 

^ 

54 

4,356 

Z 

'^ 

P^ 

z   \:z, 

United  States 

69 

89 

59 

4,961 

64 

51 

^700 

North  Atlantic  Division 

26 

20 

1,651 

30 

17 

1,044 

33 

25 

1,557 

South  Atlantic  Division 

10 
8 
15 
10 

9 
5 
14 
6 

503 

653 

1,156 

393 

16 
13 
19 
U 

11 

8 
14 

902 

794 

1,228 

993 

14 
7 
6 
4 

14 
6 

4 
2 

64ft 

South  Central  Di\ision 

216 

North  Central  Division 

210 

"Westem  Divij?ion 

171 
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Schools  and  orphan  asylums  of  the  ProUjftanl  Episcopal  Church— Continued. 


Scbnola  for  hoys. 

Schools  for  girls. 

Orphanages  and 
homes  for  children. 

State  and  Territory. 

1 

3 

1^ 

5  c 
3  — 
/5 

1 

s 
p. 

1 

1 

|i 

3 

is 

t 

1 
1 

4 
2 

ai 

2 

8 

1 

...... 

1 
3 

t 

1 
1 

a 

B 

3 

« 
S  ' 

c 

to 
c 

1 . 
1 ' 

4 
2 

1 
8 
1 
7 

8 
1 
...  . 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

k 

s 

North  Atlantic  Divikoii:                                               1 

Miunft     .                          

16 

New  Hampshire 

2 
3 

2 
3 

376 
286 

1 

1 
1 

23 
62 

40 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

137 

Connec  ticu  t 

New  York 

i 
I 

3 

I' 

3 

4 

3 

GO 
367 
110 
4o2 

61 

■! 

5 

t 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

5 

I 

1 

10 
3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

...... 

2 
4 

1 

1&5 
634 
115 
25 

191 

209 
383 

35' 

laj 

421 
.05 

25 
732 

New  Jersey 

27 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

MaryUnd 

District  of  Columbia 

488 

201 
125 

Virginia 

North  Carohna .                          

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

1  ■ 

1 
1 
1 

1  ' 

1 

124 
54 

148 
96 
10 

179 
177 

83 

South  Carolina 

57 

Georria 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Di>'ision: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

1/ntiii«iana , . , 

80 

C9 
28 
36 
83 

Texas 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 

3 

}i 

1  : 

2 
3 
3 

297 

96 
130 
12 
44 
296 
377 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

'  *3' 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

133 

60 

""""236" 
33 

IS.5 
75 
90 
76 

186 
60 

218 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W  wronsin 

....„ 

""2 

1 
...... 

...  . 

*i  ' 
1 
... . 

26 

36 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

40 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

...... 

1 
1 

1 

......  . 

1 

"""so" 

82 
60 

35 

114 

Nobrapka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorsido 

Utah 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
2 

100 
175 
7S 
254 
l.jo 
230 

IrJaho 

'"2 

1 
5 

...... 

1 
3 

"""36' 
234 

Wa'^liington 

O  re^on 

... 

California 

4 

2 

171 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  are  pay  schooLs,  for  Ixiarders  or  day  pupils  or  both.  Tliere 
are  also  5  pay  schools  for  colored  pupils — 1  each  in  Alaba'iia,  Nortli  Carolina.  Tennes^e, 
Texas,  and  Virginia.     Four  of  thest^  have  S^o  pupils. 

Tlie  American  Church  Almanac  for  1905  reports  (p.  323)  999  teachers  of  parochial  and 
industrial  schools  and  15,078  pupils. 


ni. — LUTIIERAX. 

[From  Dcr  Lutherischc  Kalonder,  H>05.] 


Theological  seminaries 

Colleges 

Academies 

Girls'  seminaries 

Parochial  5>cho<)ls 

Orphan  asylums 


InKtitu- 
tions. 


Profess- 
ors or 
tejichers 


o  Incomplete  report. 


I  Prrpar- 

Stodtnts     ing  for 
(.r  pupils,  the  min- 
istry. 


Property. 


Endow- 
ment 
funds. 


Volumes 

in  hbra- 

rie?. 


23 
51 
30 
11 
5.522 
48 


599 
156 
\Zi 
a3,511  , 


1.016    «1, 580.  GOO         $r:W..v60  l^"^.  428 


1,759 
152  , 


9.7iO 

3.061 

1.111 
247. 871 

*2.7«6    1,776,191 

I 


3,713.G4'i 
727.  (kl) 

607.(*«) 


l,l)vK..H74 
U 


224.  752 

2\  125 

8  L50 


Z^J,  100 


^-'ftpfed^^i^ft^^^g 


IC 
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IV. — METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 


[Statistics  of  1903-4.    From  the  Methodist  Yearbook,  1905.] 

Theological  institutions,  12;  professors  and  teachers,  48;  students,  712;  value  of  groiinda 
and  buildings,  $1,956,445;  endowment,  $2,059,624,  not  including  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  whose  endowment  funds  are  not  separable  from  those  of  the  university 
as  a  whole. 

The  church  has  also  10  theological  institutions  in  foreign  countries,  attended  by  about 
250  students. 

Universities f  colleges f  and  seminaries  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

[The  statistics  of  those  theological  schools  that  are  departments  of  universities,  etc.,  are  included 

in  this  table.] 


Universities  and  colleges. 

Seminaries. 

State  or  Territory. 

o-S 

Value  of 
grounds 
andbuUd- 
Ings. 

Total  en- 
dowment. 

Institu- 
tions. 
"TProfessors 
and  teach- 
ers. 

2 

QQ 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build- 
ings. 

United  SUtes 

64 

2,435 

35,002 

$15,373,025 

$16,146,254 

60 

561 

10,924 

$3,310,396 

$915,074 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

6 
4 
8 
31 
6 

456   5,200 

88'  1,709 

271'  5,015 

1,216  20,220 

404   2,798 

3,724,544 
1,328,000 
1,100,W5 
8,390,536 
820,000 

6,730,346 
451,000 
57,561 

8,220,347 
687,000 

17 
10 
20 
11 
2 

248 
81 

121 
98 
13 

3,373 
1,943 
3,458 
2,029 
121 

2,137,0981  608,274 
279,600   100,000 
324,700,    81,800 
536,000   125,000 
33,000| 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

i      1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

22 
14 
24 
44 

1* 

314 
240 
364 
320 
223 

162,800 
77,000 
185,000 
366,542 

180,350 
71,750 

New  Hampshire 

1            t 

Vennont 

1            1 

54,500 

Massachusetts 

1 

148    1,279 

840,000 

2,079,597 

Rhode  Island 

71,500     171907 

Connecticut 

1 
1 

35 
201 

315 
2,452 

918,945 
1, 130, 729 

1,440.446 
1,930,303 

Now  York 

4 
2 

48 

573 
367 
972 

176 
344 
97 
530 
448 

224,256|  130,664 
550,000       2,250 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

3 

72    1,154 

1 

834,870 

1,280,000 

3        ^ 

500,000^    86,310 
90,000...     . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

1 
2 
1 
1 
63 

9 
17 

5 
27 
12 

Maryland 

a2 

47,      718 

778,000 

45i,666 

20,000 

Virginia 

30,000 

100,000,  100,000 
10,000' 

West  Virginia 

1                        1 

North  Carolina 

'*'l 1 

South  Carolina 

1 
1 

32 
9 

481 
570 

200,000 
350,000 

Georgia 

1 
1 

1 
9 
3 
62 
2 
2 
1 

61 

6 
6 

6 
65 

^1 

9 
17 
6 

162 
186 

50 
1,729 
597 
239 
279 
404 
160 

4,000; 

25,600 

Jlorida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 
2 

7!      166 
114    1.665 

16,000 
553,945 

4,840 
62,721 

10,000' 

Tennessee 

152,000 

Alabama. .                 .... 

17,0001      7,800 
2,700' ,. 

Misslssi]>pl 

1 
1 
2 

1 

fC 

2 

o5 

1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

35 
31 

406 
A49 

125.000 
150,000 
215,000 
50,000 

1,474.867 
400,000 

4,021,471 
250,000 
289,000 
150,000 
947,198 
140,000 
50.000 
185,000 
150,000 
333,000 

Louisiana  .          

79,000    4n.nnn 

Texas 

67    1,506 

17      &n 

42,000 
22,000 

34,000 

Arkansas                  .  .  . 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

267 
50 

419 
25 
32 
61 

187 
33 
11 
18 
37 
76 

4,771 
822 

5,553 
464 
582 
407 

3,301 
574 
281 
345 
801 

2,319 

1,216,068 

388,000 

4,344,015 

255,000 

332,000 

382,663 

1,004,101 

108,500 

53,000 

41,000 

40,000 

56,000 

Indiana 

1 ' 

Illinois 

dA 

45 

1,119 

303,000 

110,000 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

' 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

8 
12 
33 

124 
175 
611 

45,000 
138^000 

Iowa 

10,000 

Missouri  

6,000 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

,            1 

Nebraska 

1 

Kansas 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

9 

:o 

8,000 

Colorado 

1 

188 

1,103 

260,000 

312,000 

New  Mexico 

1 

4 

51 

25,000 

Washington      

1 
1 
2 

14 
41 
161 

237 

450 

1,008 

35,000 
200,000 
325,000 

0  regon 

50,000 
325,000 

Caliiomia 

i 

■■•■| 

1 

a  Including  one  institution  exclusively  for  women. 

6  No  report  from  one  school. 

c  Incluaing  the  Ohio  Northern  University,  classed  as  a  normal  school. 

d  Including  Chicago  Training  School. 
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The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  maintained  during  the  year  44 
schools,  mostly  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  23  of  which,  with  an  attendance  of  6,711, 
were  among  the  colored  people,  and  21,  with  an  attendance  of  3,928,  were  among  the  white 
people,  making  a  total  attendance  of  10,639. 

Thirteen  orphanages  and  homes  for  children  are  reported;  in  these  more  than  1,300 
inmates  were  cared  for  during  the  year.  The  day  school  of  the  Five  Points  Mission  had  an 
average  attendance  of  563. 

The  Methodist  Church  also  sustains  12  institutions  for  training  in  church  work  at  home 
and  in  foreign  lands. 

IV. PRESBYTERIAN. 

[From  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  1901.] 
THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

Number 12 

Instructors: 

Professors 70 

Other  teachers 22 

Students: 

Matriculated 248 

Graduated •. 153 

Post-graduates '. 31 

Number  in  attendance 622 

Libraries: 

Volumes  added 9, 416 

Whole  number  of  books 249, 344 

Financial: 

Real  estate $2, 166, 280 

General  endowment 3, 580,288 

Professorship  endowment 384, 461 

Scholarship  fund 897, 763 

Lectureship  fund 21, 344 

Library  fund 129, 328 

Special  funds 413,236 

Licome  for  the  year 338,  563 

Expenses  for  the  year 340,  476 

AIDED   COLLEGKS    AND   ACADEiflES. 

Number 26 

Net  property $1,841, 382 

Total  students 3, 904 

College  students 607 

Academic  or  preparatory  students 1, 821 

Students  in  classical  study 1, 278 

Students  in  systematic  Bible  study 3, 040 

Students,  church  members 2, 165 

Students  meaning  to  be  ministers  or  missionaries .    198 

The  board  of  aid  for  colleges  and  academies  reports  reooipts  of  $186,262  in  1903-4. 

WORK    AMONG   THE   FBEEDMEN. 

The  board  of  missions  for  freedmen  reports  91  schools  under  its  care,  having  301  teachers 
and  11,763  pupils.  Of  the  91  schools,  65  are  "  parochials,''  and  the  remainder  boarding 
Bchoob,  academies,  institutes,  etc. 
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T. COSGREGATTOXAL. 

(SUtif tk9  oi  IVB.    from  ttkt  C^Kigr^^MXi-iz^  T«ftrb«ok.  19M.] 
TECEOLOGiC&L  MniT¥4Bf«&. 

Komber 8 

FrdUmoa 08 

Ia«tnictofii  or  l*i^t'jren 41 

R<?9uient  LcentiAtes  or  feUow? 14 

Adr&nc^  or  gnuluAte  cla-ss 38 

Un  A^rgraduaU*^ : 

Senior 109 

l^liddle    92 

Junior 109 

Special 31 

Total 341 

Cirand  total 398 

UNIVERSmSS   AND  COLLEGES. 

Nurnl>er : 38 

Instructors 1,  516 

Students 19,322 

Volumes  in  library 1, 197, 699 

Fund*..... : $23,529,481 

Women  are  admitted  to  33  of  the  3S  institutions,  including  3  for  women  only  (Mount 
Holyoke,  Smith,  and  VVellesley).  At  Yale  women  are  admitted  to  music  and  art  schools 
and  to  graduate  school.  Three  have  more  than  1,000  students  each  (Yale,  Oberiin,  and 
Smith.) 

The  Congregational  Education  Society  gives  financial  aid  to  20  academies  (all  but  3  west 
of  the  Miasissippi),  and  to  11  mission  schools  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

The  educational  work  in  the  South  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  includes  the 
following:  Higher  institutions,  6;  normal  and  graded  schools,  44;  common  schools,  14; 
instmctors,  476;  pupils,  14,429. 

VI. — UNIVERSALIST. 

[From  the  Universalist  Register  for  1905.] 


Institution. 


Tiif tB  ('ollego,  Tufts  College,  Mass 

8t.  l.ttwrciu'c  Univorsity,  ('anion,  N.  Y 

l.oinlmnl  {'ollog«%  (»alP8l)iirp,  III 

Iiuclit«M  CoIIp^c,  Akron,  Ohio 

\V<*sl brook  Scnninary,  Portland,  Mo... 

fJ(»<l<lanl  Hoinlnary,  Barre,  Vt 

Dean  Academy,  FVanklln,  Mass 

Total 


Profess- 
ors and 

Students. 

Value  of 

teachers. 

185 

1,024 

$2,000,000 

31 

428 

a>->,ooo 

25 

105 

330,000 

18 

207 

440,000 

10 

125 

125,000 

10 

140 

150,000 

16 

189 

415.000 

295 

2,218 

4,066,000 
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VII. — UNITABIAN. 

[From  the  UnlUrlan  Year  Book,  1901.] 

Theological  adiools,  2,  viz,  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Univeratj,  and  Meadville,  Pa., 
Theological  School. 

Academies,  7,  of  which  5  are  in  Maaaaobuaetta  and  I  each  in  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York. 

Industrial  schools,  2,  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  Mass.,  the  latter  for  girls  only. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Frothingham  fund  ($20,000)  the  American  Unitarian  Association  aids 
schools  for  the  colored  people  at  the  South. 

Vm. — ^JEWISH. 

[From  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1904^.] 

The  Jewish  T^ecJogical  Seminary  d  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  enrolled  38  students  in 
1903-4. 

"Rie  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  enrolled  10  in  the  preparatory  and  27  in  the 
collegiate  department  in  1903—1. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  (capital  $4,000,000,  income  about  $160,000)  maintains,  among 
other  instrumentalities  in  aid  of  the  Jews,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York 
City,  which  graduated  98  students  in  1904,  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial  Scho<rf,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  which  bad  an  enrollment  of  182  in  1903-4. 

The  Portland,  Greg.,  .^section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  maintaias  a  manual-training 
school.  , 

The  National  Farm  School,  Doylesto^-n,  Pa,  opened  the  school  year  of  1903-4  with  34 
students. 

Other  institutions:  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  and  Hebrew  Teclinical  School  for  Girls, 
New  York  City;  Hebrew  Industrial  School,  Boston;  Jewish  Training  School,  Cliicago; 
Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans. 

At  the  third  biennial  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities,  at  New  York 
City,  May,  1904,  75  organizations  were  rcpre-^nted. 

IX. REFORMED    CHINCH   IN   AMERICA. 

[Compiled  from  the  Procoe  lings  of  the  General  Synod,  June«  1904.] 

Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland,  Mich. 

Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich. 

Northwestern  Classical  Academy,  Oranf^e  City,  Iowa. 

Pleasant  Prairie  Academy,  Peoria,  111. 

Wisconsin  Memorial  Academy. 

Four  parochial  schools  \vere  assisted  by  the  church  board  of  education  during  the  year,  1 
in  New  York  and  3  (colored)  in  South  Carolina,  the  4  having  a  combined  average  attend- 
ance of  215. 

X. — UNITED   BRETHREN    IN    CHRIST. 
[From  UniUni  Brethren  Year  Book,  19 r».] 

Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa. 

York  College,  York,  Nebr.;  enrollment,  364. 

Ijebanon  Valley  CoUege,  Annville,  Pa.;  enrollment,  4. m;  assets,  $250,000. 

Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Greg.     Nineteen  diplomas  were  granted  last  year. 

Westfield  College,  Westfield,  III. 

Gtterbein  University,  Westernlle,  Ghio. 

Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kans.;  enrollment,  al)out  400. 

Union  Bibhcal  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ghio. 
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Erie  Conference  Seminary,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 
Shenandoah  CoUegiate  Institute,  Dayton,  Va. 
Washington  Seminary,  Huntsville,  Wash. 
Edwards  Collegiate  Institute. 

XI. — UNITED  EVANGELICAL. 

[From  the  Evangelical  Almanac  and  Year  Book,  1905.] 

Albright  College,  Myeretown,  Pa. 

Western  Union  College,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

Dallas  College  and  Lacreole  Academy,  DaUas,  Oreg. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[From  the  report  of  Marlon  Lawrance,  General  Secretary  for  the  Eleventh  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  Toronto,  Canada,  June  23-27, 1905.] 


Statistics  presenled  to  the  several  irUematioTial  Sunday-school  conventions. 


m 

Sunday 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Total. 

Baltimore  (May  11-13, 1875) :                 • 

United  States 

64,871 
4,401 

78,  (M6 
5,395 

84,730 
5,640 

98,303 
6,213 

99,860 
6,448 

108,939 
7,020 

123,173 
8,745 

132,639 
9,450 

137,293 

10,527 

319 

139,601 

10,220 

353 

319 

2,306 

231 

140,519 

10,750 

353 

434 

2,306 

231 

154,593 

753,060 
35,745 

853,100 
41,693 

932,283 
42,912 

1,043,718 
45,511 

1,108,265 
62,938 

1,151,340 
68,086 

1,305,939 
71,796 

1,396,608 
79,861 

1,399,711 

81,874 

723 

1,417,680 

82,156 

2,374 

723 

10,709 

577 

1,461,855 

86,632 

2,374 

1,266 

10,769 

677 

1,652,473 

6,790,683 
271,381 

6,504,064 
339,943 

6,820,835 
356,330 

7,668,833 
387,966 

8,048,462 
440,983 

9,649,131 
497,113 

9,718,432 
699,040 

10,890,092 
666,714 

11,327,858 

680,208 

9,259 

11,474,441 

685,870 

22,766 

9,259 

111,336 

6,741 

11,329,253 

684,235 

22,766 

13,797 

111,335 

5,741 

12,167,127 

6,643,743 

Canada 

407,120 

Atlanta  (Apr.  17-19,1878): 

United  States 

7,357,154 

Canada 

381,636 

Toronto  (June  22-24, 1881) : 

U nl ted  States 

7,753,118 

British  America 

399,242 

LouisviUe  (June  11-13, 1884): 

United  States 

8,712,851 

British  America 

433,477 

Chicago  (June  1-3, 1887) : 

United  States 

9,156,727 

British  America 

493,921 

Pittsburg  (June  24-27, 1890) : 

United  States 

9,800,471 

British  America 

655; 19J 

St.  Louis  (Aug.  31-Sept.  2,  1893) : 

United  States 

11,024,371 

British  America 

670,837 

Boston  (June  23-26,  1896) : 

United  States 

12,286,600 

British  America  .          .             

746,575 

Atlanta  (Apr.  26-30,  1899): 

United  States 

12,727,669 

British  America 

732,082 

Mexico 

9,982 

Denver  (June  26-30, 1902) : 

United  States 

13,161.091 

Canada 

780,654 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  a    

25,140 

Mexico  a 

10,082 

West  indies  a 

122,104 

Central  America  <* 

6,218 

Toronto  (June  23-27,  1905) : 

United  States 

13,209,114 

Canada 

790,566 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  o 

25,140 

Mexico 

15,063 

West  Indies  o 

122,104 

Central  America  <» 

6,318 

Total  North  America 

14,168,306 

o  1898  statistics. 
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Hon,  Toronto,  Canada,  June  £3-27,  1905. 

[It  is  not  claimed  that  these  statistics  are  complete  or  accurate.  They  are  the  sura  of  such  sta- 
tistics as  have  been  sent  in  from  the  States,  Provinces,  and  Territories.  They  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  conservative.  All  reports  made  to  the  international  convention  include  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
colored  people.] 


United  States. 


Alabama 

Alaska  Territory.. 
Arizona  Territory . 

Arkansas 

California: 

North 

South 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indian  Territory . . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . . 

Micliigan 

Miimesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orc-.n 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virjrinia 

Wa^liinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Philippines 

Porto  liico 


Membership. 


I 


fSSJfJ.  Officers  ; 
^^^^^'\     and        Scholars. 
I  teachers. 


4,316 

18,685 

39 

157 

97 

780 

2,750 

31,600 

1,181 

11,862 

497 

5,687 

921 

9.535 

1,059 

16,620 

400 

5,405 

252 

5,825 

2,400 

12,119 

4,616 

205  I 
7,878  , 
1,300 
5,277  I 
4,458  I 
4,395  ( 
3,181 

820 
1,200 
1,982 
1,909 
4,538 
1,984 
2,025 
6,768 

321 

2,763 

42 

574 

2,334 

96 

5,951 

7,000 

8W 
8,a>7  . 
1,340  j 

1,  ia> 

10, 1.58  ' 

34^1 
4,703 
1,007 
4,S70  ' 
5,591 
121  ' 

677 ; 

4,800  i 
1.617  , 
3, 167  : 
6,000 
124 
230 


35,778 

1,445 
94,112 

7,200 
68,591 
45,867 
41,350 
24,591 

4,000 

8,540 
26,628 
37,131 
49,011 
19,272 
11,444 
&l,520 

2,247 

30, 7W 

286 

6,867 
39,404 
659 
96,000 
40.000 

7,868 

121,032 

13,480 

14, SCO 

158, 772 

6,1*0 
42.  UO  , 

7.01S  I 

39.  M9  i 

42.f<23  1 

902  ; 

6.975  I 
55.400  : 
12.916 
2-5.901  I 
20.  UX)  ' 

1,413 


168,172 
2,047 
6,943 

240,840 

93,396 
65,899 
73,183 
113,527 
42,937 
46,667 

94,870 
253,410 

11,527 
697,630 

60,000 
517, 146 
317,401 
296,273 
205,969 

55,000 

59,516 
203,997 
259,727 
370,707 
178,614 
101,280 
529,930 

17,334 

108,764 

2,208 

41,321 
307,994 
5,020 
911,619 
390,000 

59,768 
749,033 

79.016 

90.000 
1,2&5,228 

44,419 
340,303 

48.911 

285,266 

343.  (r.M 

8,791) 

43,716 
330,000 
107, 109 
181,1^ 
400,000 
6.769 

15,840 


Gain  i  Loss 
since  since 
last    I    last 


Total 


Date 

of 
this 

re- 


I  I  I 

271,390     29,140    '  1905 

2,204  ' I I  1902 

7,983  I  1,653  • '  1905 

281,105  jll6,143  j j  1905 

110,340  28,977  ' (  1906 

76,403  !  17,066  |  1906 

92,286  I  14,977  I ;  1905 

139,877  I i  16,123  1906 

49,969   4,637  • I  1905 

55,313  ■ ;  1902 


100,980 
289,188 

13,254 
824,371 

67,200 

379,  W3 

349,874 

236,573 

60,350 

74,511 

234,108 

323,817 

423,133 

200,708  I 

112,724 

599,543 

19,  ,581 

■Tor  088 

►44 

k50 

\32  I 

t35 

>55  I 

100 

117  I 

;29  . 

HI 
110 
sj      il2 

.%:     102 

-"     161 

:-j..,ji5 

3j*.(M3 

10.130 

.55,336 

3S6.440 

122.223 

209.  :i30 

421,  (M\0 

7,M2 

17, 2.53 


12,217 
47,865 
38,357 

'42.626  , 
1,833 


.  ^62,453 


48,894 
6,852 
12,308 


.1  97,096  i 


l,^^'i: 


10,334 


2,302 
1,924  1 


49,888 
5,561 
53, 517 
34,347 
11,C62 
21,876 


I   'i*666' 
2,113  , 

i 

177,206 


3,436 


2,983 


«»6,7W 


27.575 
35,Si0 


.50,r.f.2 
1^5 


1898 

1899 

1902 

1905 

1905 

1905 

19a5 

1905 

1905 

1902 

1905 

19a5  I 

19a5  I 

1902 

1905 

1902  I 

1905 

1899 

1905 

1905  . 

19a5  ! 

1905 

1905  ' 

1905  I 

1905 

19Ck5  , 

1905 

mvi 

190.5 
1905  , 
190.5  ' 
IKW  ' 
19<C> 
IW'2  , 
1902  I 
1905 
1«X\5  I 
19<r2  I 
1W).5  ' 
1905 
191)5 
1905 
IS-'^ 


(O 


(0 


(O 


Total 110, Bin  i1«4^|,ai«  1K3»,2sa   U,30@.  IH  af 


CANADA. 


I 


Alberta 

Assiniboia 

British  Columbia. 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick . 


200 

.500 
1.50  , 
710  I 
1,073  1 


Nova  Scotia 1.2C1 


1,500 
1,400  , 
2,000  I 
5,  .509  I 
6.613  I 
8.513 


15,000 
12, 000 
15,000 
39.812 
51.a55 
67, 76: 


OnUrio 1    6,0^9.      54,011         437,087 


I 


16,540       9,800    1905 

13,400    1101 

17,100  I l«Mr2 

47,3.33  I 1,472  1905 

60,338       4,459  ' '  1905 

79,197  1 10,768  1005 

501,088  ;    7,545 1905 


Remarks. 


Partly  estimated. 

Fairly  accurate. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Complete. 


Estimate. 
Accurate. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Accurate. 

Fairly  accurate. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 
Estimate. 
Partly  estimated 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Accurate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  a'rurato. 
.\ccurate. 
Fairly  accurate. 
Estiifiate. 
Accurate. 

Do. 

Fairly  accurate. 

Estimate. 
Fairlv  accurate. 

Do. 
E.stimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 


I 


Estimate- 
Do. 
Do. 

Fairly  accurate. 
Do 

Partly  estimated. 

Fairly  accurate. 


aWhcre  the  total  enrollment  column  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding  columns,  the  home  de- 
partment membership  is  include<l. 
^Protestant  evangelical  schools  only  reported— this  accounts  largely  for  decrease 
^Included  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Triennial  Statistical  Report  made  to  the  EieimiA  IntenuUional  Sunday  5dUo/  Vi 
lion,  Toronto,  Canada^  June  2S-i7,  /^^--Ceaiinucd. 


tJnftwi  9ut«. 


Prince       Edward 
Island, 

Saskatchewan 

Quebec 


Total  In  Can- 
ada. 


Sunday 
schools. 


202 


20 


Membership. 


Officers  I 

and      I  Scholars, 
teachers. 


10,750 


Newfoundland  and 
Labrador. 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Central  America. . . 

Total 

Grand  total.. '154, 593 


353 

434 

2,306 

231 


1,202 

100 

4,784 


9,325 

1,000 
36,189 


85,632  !      684,235 

I 


2,374  I 

1,266  I 

10,7e§  I 

577 


22,766 

13,797 

111,335 

5,741 


3,324  I      14,986  I       153,639 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


11,246 

i.ioe 

43,224 


790,566 


25,140 

15,063 

122,104 

6,318 


QAtn       LOM 

sinoe      since 

last    I    last 

report.,  report. 


5,812 


21,804  .  38,992 


4,981 


168,625  i    4,981 


1,652,47312,167,127    14,168,805  1^5,656  .524,700 


Date 

of 
thte 

re- 
port. 


1905 


190S 
1905 


ReHiai^B. 


Fairly  accurate. 

Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 


1898  Accurate. 

1905  Fairly  accurate. 

1898  EsUmata. 
1808  Do. 


Sunday  school  statistice  ofaU  nationft. 

[The  following  statistics  were  compiled  for  the  Centennial  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  ol  Londoa, 
1903.  They  were  revised  for  the  World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  hell  at  Jerusalem  in  1904.  Th* 
statistics  from  North  America  are  revised  to  date.] 


Country. 


wSiooTs!     Teachers.     Sclwlars.        Total. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belffium 

Hulgaria , 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portufral 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  iii  Europe 


India,  including  Ceylon. 

Persia 

Siam 

China 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia , 


AFRICA  . 


KORTH  AMERICA. 

Unitcfi  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  T,abra  Jor 

West  Indies 

Central  America 

Mexico 


SOrTTH  AMERICA  . 


A;}stra1a9ia 

Fiji  Islands 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
Other  islands 


53,590 
239 


8,719 
107 
16 
ia5 

1,074 
516 

4,246 


140,519 
10,750 

r>3 

2,306 
231 
434 


350 


M  I 


7,458 

1,474 

230 

210 


Total I    262,131 


674,123 
643 
403 


35 

140 

990 

4,610 

7,611 

12,928 

1,475 

3,876 

7,742 

39,872 

4 

7 

2,020 

2,092 

261 

823 

1,000 

3.600 

18 

70 

83 

785 

90 

181 

6.000 

20,300 

1,762 

7,490 

30 

170 

14,952 

440 

64 

1,053 

7,506 

4,250 

8,455 


1,451,855 

85,632 

2,374 

10,769 

577 

1,206 

3,000 

54,670 

2,700 

1,413 

800 


7,300,340 

10,572 

4,616 

1,576 

72,800 

165,140 

61,200 

826,341 

180 

206,000 

12,160 

75,000 

1.419 

15,679 

5,419 

300,000 

122,567 

1,42D 


333,776 

4,876 

809 

5,261 

44,035 

25,833 

161,394 


ll,329,-253 

684,235 

22,766 

111,335 

5,741. 

13,797 

150,000 


595,031 
42.909 
15,840 
16,000 


2,426,888 


22,739,323 


7,974,463 

11,215 

5,019 

l.TW 

77.410 

178,068 

65,076 

886,213 

187 

311,092 

12.988 

78,«Q0 

1,489 

16,464 

5,600 

320,306 

130,057 

1,500 


348,728 

5,316 

873 

6,317 

51,540 

30,083 

169,849 


13,209,114 
790,566 
25,140 
122.104 
6,318 
15,663 

153,000 

649.701 
45,600 
17.253 
10.800 


25,614,916 
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STATISTICS   FBOM   COLORED   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

In  our  present  condition  of  organization  it  is  quite  impossibleTo  secure  accurate  statistics 
of  the  colored  Sunday  schools.  They  are  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  white  schools  m 
the  preceding  tables.  We  have  now  fairly  good  organization  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
likewise  in  Geoi^a  and  Alabama,  and  a  partial  organization  in  Virginia — all  under  the  general 
direction  of  our  negro  field  workers. 

WHAT  OCR   STATISTICS   SHOW. 

1.  A  very  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  in  the  total  enrolment. 

2.  Much  inaccuracy  in  the  reports,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  12  States  report 
a  gain  or  loss  of  about  40,000  each  as  compared  with  the  last  statistics  presented,  while  one 
State  shows  a  gain  of  117,000  and  another  shows  a  loss  of  237,000.  These  figures  simply 
mean  great  inaccuracy  somewhere,  either  with  present  or  fonper  reports. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  States  organized. 

4.  That  we  have  held  about  14,000  Sunday  school  conventions  during  the  past  year,  or 
probably  40,000  conventions  during  the  triennium. 

5.  A  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  primary  unions. 

6.  Nearly  12,000  primary  departments  reporting  separate  rooms. 

7.  A  gain  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  home  department. 

8.  A  gain  of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  the  teacher  training  classes. 

9.  A  gain  of  120  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teacher  training  graduates. 

10.  Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  cradle  rolls  reporting,  with  198,223 
members. 

11.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  observing  decision  day. 

12.  Nineteen  States  and  provinces  reporting  temperance  departments.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  leads  in  this  department. 

13.  Eighteen  States  report  3,337  International  Bible  Reading  Association  members. 

H.  Eighty-nine  workers  are  employed  by  our  associations  on  full  time  and  59  on  part 
time. 

15.  There  is  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers'  meetings. 

16.  The  additions  to  the  churches  from  the  Sunday  schools  show  up  better  than  before, 
even  with  many  States  not  reported. 


SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  Social  Progress:  a  Year  Book  and  Encyclopedia  of  Economic,  Industrial,  Social  and  Religious 
Statistics.    Edited  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.    1905.] 

We  print  as  follows  statistics  of  115  settlements  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plete list,  but  is  all  from  which  we  have  had  returns,  and  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole.  The  statistics,  too,  are  not  complete  in  all  details,  but  afford  a  lai^  amount  oi 
information.  Some  of  the  queries  have  been  differently  understood  by  various  settlements, 
but  wo  give  their  answers  as  made  to  us.  The  fact,  however,  must  be  remembered  in  making 
comparison  between  settlements.  Nor  must  too  much  attention  be  given  to  the  numbers. 
Miss  Addfiims  writes  us  protesting  against  the  tendency  to  identify  the  settlement  with  its 
machinery.  This  protest  is  needed.  It  is  the  life,  not  the  wheels,  that  counts.  Yet  wheels 
help,  provided  the  life  is  in  them,  and  it  may  be  an  inspiration  to  know  that  748  persons  are 
residents  in  settlements  besides  those  not  reporting,  and  that  at  least  128  men  and  370  women 
give  all  their  time  to  settlement  work;  that  these  settlements  report  1,558  clubs  and  1,573 
classes  with  95,744  attendants;  that  $2,652,900  are  invested  in  66  settlements,  and  that  95 
settlements  spend  annually  $677,146,  which  would  be  some  $800,000  per  year  for  ail  settle- 
ments. The  reports  for  the  kindergarten  work  are  quite  incomplete,  through  a  fault  in  the 
blank  sent  out. 
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1.  Alabama,  Calhotm,  LowndM  Cioonty,  Calhocm  Colored  Sduxd  Settlement,  P.  D.  Mingfaam.  C.  R. 

Thorn. 

2.  Alabama,  HaatSTille,  Virginia  IlaU,  Jessie  M.  House. 

3.  California,  Los  Angeles,  42R  Alpine  street,  Castolar  Settlement. 

4.  California,  Oaklaod,  709  L4nden  street,  Oakland  Social  Settlement,  Minnie  P.  Smith. 

C.  California,  San  Fraociaco,  86  South  Park  street,  San  Francisco  Settlement  Association,  Lucille 
Eaves. 

6.  Connecticut,  Hartford,  15  Nor^  street,  Hartford  Social  Settlement,  Mary  G.  Jones. 

7.  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  153  Franklin  street,  Ix>well  House,  Dr.  Julia  K.  Teele. 

8.  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Kil  Church  street.  People's  Settlement,  Sarah  W.  Pyle. 

9.  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  456  and  468  N  street  SW.,  Nejfdiborbood  Houi;e,  Mrs.  £.  W. 

Welter. 

W.  District  of  Cohunbia,  Washington,  liR  M  street  SW.,  Social  Settlement,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Femandis. 

11.  Georgia,  Atlanta,  74  South  Boulevard,  Methodist  Settlement  Home,  Rosa  I.>owe. 

J2.  Illinois,  Chicago,  474  West  North  a\«nue,  Assodation  House,  Carrie  B.  Wilson. 

13.  Illinois,  Chicago,  180  Grand  avoniie,  The  Commons,  Bev.  Graham  Taylor. 

14.  Illnois,  Chicago,  134  Newberry  avenue,  Sllsabeth  £.  Marcy  Home,  C.  J.  Hewitt. 

15.  lUinoia,  Chicago,  Tiiirty-third  place,  Feltowidiip  House.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Perkins. 

16.  Illinois,  Chicago,  305  West  Van  Buren  street,  Forward  Movement,  Mary  E.  Dix. 

17.  Illinois,  Chicago,  3014  Archer  street,  Francis  E.  Clark  Settlement. 

J&  Illinois,  Chicago,  867  West  Twenty-oecond  street.  Gad's  Hill  Center,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Martin. 

19.  IIlinoi.i,  Chicago,  171  West  Fifteenth  street,  Henry  Booth  ITouse,  Emma  Pischel. 

20.  Illinois,  Chicago,  335  South  Halsted  street,  Hull  House,  Jane  Addams. 

21.  Illinois,  Chicago,  3825  Dearborn  street,  Institute  Chiuch  and  Social  Settlement,  J.  M.  Townsend. 

22.  Ill  ttoia,  Oiicago,  270  Maxwell  street.  Settlement,  M.  Lua  Clarke. 

23.  Illinois,  Chicago,  1234  West  Sixtynseventh  street,  Neighborhood  House. 

24.  Illinois,  Chicago,  Nobte  and  Augusta  streets.  Northwestern  rniversity  Settlement. 

25.  Illinois,  Chicago,  44-16  Vedder  street.  Olivet  House,  Rev.  M.  B.  Bau. 

26.  Illinois,  Chicago,  4638  .^^hland  avenue,  rniveraity  of  Chicago  Settlement,  Mary  E.  McDowell. 

27.  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  873  Colton  street.  Planner  Guild,  B.  J.  Morgan. 

28.  Indiana,  Terre  Haute,  24  North  First  street,  Terre  Haute  Social  Settlement,  Miss  E.  B.  Warren. 

29.  Iowa,  Dee  Moines,  720  Mulberry  Roadside  Settlement,  Flora  Duulap. 

M>.  Kansas,  Kansas  City,  43  North  First  street.  Bethel  Home  Settlement,  Rev.  L.  C.  Halbert. 

31.  Kentucky,  Louisville,  834  East  Jefferson  street,  Louisville  Settlement  House,  Mary  M.  Ogilvee. 

32.  Kentucky,  Louisville,  SPO  First  street,  Neighborhood  House,  M.  Eleanor  Tarrant. 

33.  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  1202  Annunciation,  Kingsley  House,  Eleanor  McMain. 

34.  Ma^ne,  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  111  Middle  street.  Social  Settlement,  Elsie  C.  Nutt. 

35.  Maine,  Portland,  75  Spring  street.  Fraternity  House,  Agnes  Daley. 

36.  Maryland,  Baltimore,  816  Wejt  Lombard  street,  Lawrence  House,  Alice  E.  Robbins. 

37.  Maryland,  Baltimore,  1504  Fort  avenue.  Locust  Point  Social  Settlement,  Jane  E.  Robbina. 

Pro  ten. 

38.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  112  Salem  street,  Civic  Service  House,  Meyer  Bloomfieki. 

39.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  93  Tyler  street,  Denlson  House,  Heleoa  S.  Dudley. 

40.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  87  Poplar  street,  Elixabeth  Peabody  House,  Caroline  F.  Brown. 
41  Massachusetts,  Boston,  12  CarA'er  street,  Ellis  Memorial,  Miss  J.  R.  McCrady. 

42.  Massachusetts.  Boston,  36  Hull  street,  Epworth  Settlement,  Helen  M.  NewalL 

43.  MassachusetU,  Boston,  24  South  Russell  street,  Frances  E.  WiUard  Settlement,  Caroline  M.  Cas- 

well. 

44.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  6-8  Garland  street,  Hale  House.  A.  Isabel  Winslow. 

45.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  23  Carolina  avenue.  Helen  WeJd  House,  Sally  £.  Beck. 

46.  Massachusetts.  Boston,  70-80  Elmerald  street,  Lincoln  House,  John  D.  Adams. 

47.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mall  street  and  Dayton  avenue,  Roxbury  House,  Sarah  P.  Browning. 

48.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  37  North  Bennet  street.  Social  Service  House,  Mrs.  Z.  J.  S.  Brown. 

49.  MassachusetU,  Boston,  20  Unkm  Park,  South  End  House,  Robert  A.  Woods. 

50.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  2  Decatur  street,  St.  Stephens  House. 

51.  Massachusetts,  Boston,  138  Eustis  street,  Tech  House,  W.  Green. 

52.  Massachusetts,  Maiden,  179  Harvard  street,  Stephen  Durkee  Archer  Helping  Hand  House,  Stella 

Archer  Maloney  and  Capt.  A.  Maloney. 

53.  Michigan,  Detroit,  519  Franklin  street,  Franklin  Street  Settlement,  Margaret  Stansbury. 

54.  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  425  Ottawa  street,  Biasell  House,  Mrs.  Mar^  Williams. 

55.  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  161i6  Washingt^m  avenue,  N.  Unity  House,  Caroline  M.  Crosby. 

56.  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  379-381  Eighth  strwt.  The  Commons,  Eleanor  Hanson. 

57.  Missouri,  Kansas  City.  1901  McGec  street,  Fraoklin  Institute  and  Social  Settlement,  J.  M.  Hanson. 

58.  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  1227  North  Proadway,  Neighborhood  House,  S.  Bertha  Carrington. 

59.  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  1202  South  Seventh  street,  Sloan  Mission,  Rev.  R.  P.  Basler. 

00.  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Sixth  and  Rutger  streets,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Rev.  H  W.  Micner. 

61.  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Third  and  Victor  streets,  Victor  Street  Mission. 

62.  Nebraska,  Lineohi,  200  South  Twentieth  street.  College  Settlement  C.  E.  Prevey. 
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«3.  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  174  Grand  street,  Whittler  House,  Cornelia  F.  Bradford. 

64.  New  Jersey,  Orange,  35  Tompkins  street,  Orange  Valley  Social  Settlement,  Adelaide  Crommelin. 

65.  New  Jersey,  Summit,  511  Morris  avenue.  Neighborhood  House,  Grace  K.  Paine. 
M.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  49  Warren  street.  Friendly  House,  Emma  L.  Deeson. 

67.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  85  Java  street,  Oreenpoint  Settlement.  I^ura  A.  Steel. 

68.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  29  Front  street,  Italian  Settlement,  W.  F.  Davenport. 

69.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  245  Concord  street,  Maxwell  House,  John  H.  Chase. 

70.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  333  Bleecker  street,  Ridgewood  Household  Association,  Miss  S.  E.  Hodgea. 

71.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  95  Lawrence  street,  Willoughby  House,  Anna  B.  Van  Nost. 
72  New  York,  Buffalo,  Erie  street.  Remington  Gospel  Settlement,  Mary  E.  Remington. 

73.  New  York,  Buffalo,  404  Seneca  street.  Welcome  Hall,  Louise  Montgomery. 

74.  New  York,  Buffalo,  424  Adams  street,  Westminster  House,  Emily  S.  Harkness. 

75.  New  York,  New  York  City,  283  Remington  street,  Alfred  Coming  Clark  Neighborhood  House, 

Mary  L.  Brewer. 

76.  New  York,  New  York  City,  312  West  Fifty-fourth  street.  Amity  Church  Settlement,  Rev.  Leigh- 

ton  Williams. 

77.  New  York,  New  York  City,  147  Avenue  B,  Christodora  House,  Miss  C.  I.  MacColl. 

78.  New  York,  New  York  City,  540  East  Seven ty-sixtB  street.  East  Side  House  Settlement,  William 

H.  KeUy. 

79.  New  York,  New  York  City,  130  Stanton  street,  Epiphany  Chapel,  W.  Weir  Gillis. 

80.  New  York,  New  York  City,  216  East  One  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  street,  Frank  Bottome 

Memorial,  M.  Elida  Cobum. 

81.  New  York,  New  York  City,  253  West  Seventeenth  street,  Gordon  House,  William  A.  Clark. 

82.  New  York,  New  York  City,  211  Clinton  street,  GosiwI  Settlement,  Harriet  Irwin. 

83.  New  York,  New  York  City,  414  East  Fourteenth  street,  Grace  Church  Settlement,  Geo.  H.  Bottome. 

84.  New  York,  New  York  City,  26  Jones  street,  Greenwich  House,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Slmkhovitch. 
86.    New  York,  New  York  City,  413  West  Forty-sixth  street.  Hartley  House,  Helen  F.  Greene. 

86.  New  York,  New  York  City,  265  Henry  street,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  Lillian  D.  Wald. 

87.  New  York,  New  York  City,  48-50  Henry  street,  Jacob  A.  Ri is  Neighborhood  Settlement,  Charlotte 

A.  Waterbiuy. 

88.  New  York,  New  York  City,  432-436  Third  avenue,  Madison  Street  Church  House,  Lee  W.  Beattie. 

89.  New  York,  New  York  City,  95  Rlvhigton  street,  N'.  Y.  CoUege  Settlement,  Elizabeth  S.  WUliama. 

90.  New  York,  New  York  City,  446  East  Seventy-second  street,  Normal  College  Alumn®  House,  Mary 

A.  HlU. 

91.  New  York,  New  York  City,  McDougal  street,  Richmond  Hill  House,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Haight. 

92.  New  York,  New  York  City,  259  West  Sixty-ninth  street,  Riverside  Association,  S.  G.  Lindhohn. 

93.  New  York,  New  York  City,  94  Lawrence  street,  Speyer  School,  Howard  Woolston. 

94.  New  York,  New  York  City,  239  Spring  street,  Spring  Street  Church  Neighborhood  House,  H.  Ro»- 

weU  Bates. 

95.  New  York,  New  York  City,  257  East  Seventy-first  street,  St.  Rose's  Settlement,  Dr.  Bertha  A. 

Rosenleld. 

96.  New  York,  New  York  City,  106  Bayard  street,  Sunshine  Settlement,  Florence  H.  Parker. 

97.  New  York,  New  York  City,  184  Eldridpe  street,  University  Settlement,  James  A.  Hamilton. 

98.  New  York,  New  York  City,  501  West  Fiftieth  street.  West  Side  Neighborhood  House,  W.  S.  Rich- 

ardson. 

99.  New  York,  New  York  City,  460  West  Forty-fourth  street.  West  Side  Settlement,  Alida  A.  Bliss. 

100.  North  Carolina.  Asheville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Log  Cabin  Settlement,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lyman. 

101.  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  224  West  Liberty  street,  University  Settlement,  James  G.  Stuart. 

102.  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  308  East  Front  street.  Union  Bethel  Settlement,  J.  O.  White. 

103.  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Mayfield  road,  Alta  Social  Settlement,  John  H.  Lotz. 

104.  Ohio,  Cleveland,  368  St.  Clair  street,  Goodrich  Social  Settlement,  Rufiis  E.  Miles. 

105.  Ohio,  Cleveland,  345  Orange  street,  Hiram  House,  George  A.  Bellamy. 

106.  Ohio,  Columbus,  468-474  West  Goodale  street,  First  Neighborhood  Guild,  Wallace  E.  Miner. 

107.  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny,  Petrel  street,  Wood's  Rtm  Industrial  Home,  Miss  E.  O.  Wickersham. 

108.  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  429-435  Christian  street,  and  502  South  Front  street.  College  Settle- 

ment, Miss  A.  F.  Davies. 

109.  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  922  Locust  street.  Eighth  Ward  Settlement,  Frances  R.  Bartholo- 

mew. 

110.  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  618  Addison  street,  Neighborhood  House,  Charles  S.  Daniel. 

111.  Pennsylvania,  Philadflphia,  725  Lombard  street,  St^r  Center  Neighborhood,  Charles  T.  Walker. 

112.  Pennsylvania,  Phlladclph  ia,  Eighth  stiwt  and  Snyder  avenue,  St.  Martha's  House,  Jean  W.  Coles- 

bury. 

113.  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  1835  Center  ovenue,  Columbus  Council  School  Settlement,  Yetta  R. 

Bauragarten. 

114.  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  3  Fulton  street,  Kingsley  Houpo.  William  H.  Matthews. 

115.  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  499  Fifth  avenue,  "The  Settlement,"  Simon  Kandor. 
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Books, 


Addams,  Jane,  and  Others.  '*l*hOanthropy  and  80- 
dal  Progress.    368  pp.    Vf*,    New  York,  1903. 

dark,  W.  A.  Linootn  House  Play- Work  System. 
22  pp.    1G°.    Boston,  1902. 

Orinllng,  C.  H.  Settlement  Work  In  Woolwich. 
(England.)    7  pp.   9*.    Woolwich,  1904. 

Henderson,  C.  R.  Social  Settlements.  196  pp. 
1«».    New  York,  1809, 

Reason,  Will.  Ed.  University  and  Social  Settle- 
ments.   195  pp.    12°.    London,  1808. 

Tajior,  Graham.  Chicago  Commons;  A  Social 
Center  for  Civic  Co-operation.  56  pp.  lUas. 
8°.    Chicago,  1904. 

Toynbee  Hall,  London,  England.  Toynbee  Rec- 
ord (monthly). 

Williamson,  Caroline.  Comp.  Bibliography  of 
College,  Social,  University,  and  Church  Settle- 
ments.   OS  pp.    8^.    1900. 

Woods,  R.  A.  University  Settlements.  (See  his 
English  Social  Movements.    1891.    79pp.) 

Magazine  articUs. 

The  following  articles  In  Charities: 

Addams,  Jane.  Hull  House  and  Its  Neighbors. 
May  7, 1904. 

Friendship  of  Settlement  Work.    March  28,  1903. 

Gilder,  R.  W.  Music  School  Settlement.  Febru- 
ary 4. 1905. 


McMain,  E.    Khigsley  House,  New  Orleans.    De- 
cember 5, 1903. 
The  following  articles  in  the  Outlook: 

Betts,  L.  W.  New  York's  Social  Settlements. 
April  27, 1805. 

Buck,  W.  Young  Man  of  To-day  as  a  Social 
.  Worker.    January  21, 1905. 

Hartt,  R.  L.  Regeneration  of  Rural  New  Eng- 
land.   March  10, 1900. 

McCracken,  E.  Women  and  Philanthropy.  April 
30,1904. 

Sayles,  M.  B.  Settlement  Workers  and  Their 
Work.    October  1, 1904. 

Siegfried,  A.    Why  the  French  have  no  Social 
Settlements.    August  22, 1903. 
Other  magazine  articles: 

Campbell,  Helen.  Social  Settlements  and  the 
Civic  Sense.    Arena,  November,  I>ecember,  1898. 

Cliandler,  K.  A.  New  Idea  in  Social  Fraternity, 
San  Francisco.  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
January,  1903. 

Elliott,  J.  L.  Future  of  the  Social  Settlements. 
Ethical  Record,  December,  1899. 

Gore,  J.  H.  A  Practical  Dutch  Charity.  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.  November, 
1898. 

Peattie,  E.  M.  Work  of  Miss  Addams.  Harper's 
Bazaar,  October,  1904. 

Strong,  Josiah.  Christian  Social  Settlement, 
Christodora  House.    Social  See\ice,  May,  190L 


THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION. 

[In  Chapter  XXIII  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1901  was  published  an  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  including  the  deed  to  the  trustees  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, tl^  remarks  of  Mr.  Carnegie  defining  his  purpooe  in  founding  the  Institution,  and  an  article  by 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  its  first  president,  outlinLig  th^  method  proposed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  founder.  The  present  publication  gives  an  account  of  the  completed 
organization  of  the  Institution,  and  the  means  It  has  adopted  for  scrutiniiing  and  directing  the  various 
scientific  investigations  which  have  been  proposed,  together  with  grants  made  by  it  from  its  iH'ginning 
to  the  end  of  1901,  which  illustrate  the  scope  of  its  activities.  This  matter  is  taken  from  the  sucte^'sive 
yearbooks  published  by  the  Institution  from  1902  to  1904.] 

Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  Executive  Committee  for  1902. 

Adinsory  committee. — ^As  soon  as  it  was  organized  the  executive  committee,  in  compliance 
with  the  instruction  of  the  trustees,  began  an  investigation  to  determine  what  work  should 
be  entered  upon  in  the  immediate  future  by  the  institution.  Its  first  step  consisted  in  the 
appointment  of  advisory  committees.  Eighteen  such  committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 
Anthropology.  Oec^rapby.  Physics. 

Astronomy.  Geophysics.  Physiology  (including    toxicol- 

Bibliography.  Geology.  ogy) . 

Botany.  lUstary.  Psychology. 

Chemistry.  Mathematics.  Zoology. 

Economics.  Meteorology. 

Engineering.  Paleontology. 

These  advisors  were  requested  to  give  the  committee  their  views  on  various  important  sug- 
gestions received  by  the  Institution,  and  to  make  independent  recommendatioas  originating 
in  the  committees. 

A  circular  letter  was  also  prepared  and  sent  to  nearly  a  thousand  scientific  men  and  investi- 
gators of  prominence,  mainly  in  the  United  States.    This  was  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet 
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that  included  the  articles  of  incorporation^  the  founder's  addrees,  and  a  list  of  the  officers. 
The  circular  letter  requested  suggestions,  opinions,  and  advice. 
The  trust  deed  enumerates  several  aims,  all  of  which  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  viz: 

(A)  To  promote  original  research. 

(B)  To  increase  facilities  for  hi^er  education. 

PrirunpUs. — It  Is  the  judgment  of  the  executive  committee  that  the  aims  enumerated  can 
be  best  carried  into  effect  under  the  following  principles,  which  are  to  be  departed  from  only 
in  very  exceptional  cases: 

The  Institution  proposes  to  undertake — 

(A)  To  promote  original  research  by  systematically  sustaining — 

(a)  Projects  of  broad  scope  that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  new  foix^es 
for  the  benefit  of  man,  pursuing  each  with  the  greatest  possible  thoroughness. 

(6)  Projects  of  minor  scope  that  may  fill  in  gaps  in  knowledge  of  particular  things  or 
rest  ricted  fields  of  research . 

(c)  Administration  of  a  definite  or  stated  research  under  a  single  direction  by  competent 
individuals. 

((f)  App)ointment  of  research  assistants. 

(6)  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education  by  promoting — 

(a)  Original  research  in  univenitiefi  and  institutions  of  learning  by  such  means  as  may 
be  practicable  and  advisable. 

(6)  The  use  by  advanced  students  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  special  study  and 
research  by  the  Government  bureaus  in  Washington. 

The  Institution  does  not  propose  to  undertake — 

(a)  To  do  anything  that  is  being  done  well  by  other  agencies. 

(6)  To  do  that  which  can  be  better  done  by  other  agencies. 

(f)  To  enter  the  field  of  existing  organizations  that  are  properly  equipped  or  are  likely 
to  be  so  equipped. 

(d)  To  give  aid  to  individuals  or  other  organizations  in  order  to  reheve  them  of  financial 
responsibilities  which  they  are  able  to  carry,  or  in  order  that  they  may  divert  funds  to  other 
purposes. 

(e)  To  enter  the  field  of  applied  science  except  in  unusual  cases. 
(/)  To  purchase  land  or  erect  buildings  for  any  organization. 

(<7)  To  aid  institutions  when  it  is  practicable  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  aiding 
individuals  who  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  institutions. 

(h)  To  provide  for  a  general  or  liberal  course  of  education. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  organization  in  Wa^ington  ^ould  be  provided 
for  by — 

(a)  Purchasing  in  the  northwestern  suburb  of  the  city  a  tract  of  ground  suitable  for  present 
and  future  needs. 

(6)  Erecting  thereon  a  central  administration  biiUding,  to  serve  as  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  research  work  conducted,  directed,  or  aided  by  the  Carnegie  Inatitution. 

(c)  Establishing  such  laboratories  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

(fi)  Employing  the  best  quahfied  men  that  can  be  secured  for  carrying  on  such  research 
work  as  it  may  be  decided  to  undertake  in  Washington. 

(e)  Continuing  and  developing  the  present  office  organization  as  the  executive  committee 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  properly  conduct  the  work  of  the  Institution. 

The  only  organization  outside  of  Washington  to  be  provided  for  at  present  should  be  such 
advisors  and  advisory  committees  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  research  work  of  the  Institution.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  such  persons  and  committees  should  be  largely  advisory  and  not  executive 
in  their  function.  Executive  work  should  be  in  charge  of  paid  employees  of  the  Institution. 
These  may  be  officers,  research  associates,  and  special  employees. 
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Policy. — Soon  after  the  executive  committee  b^an  its  investigations  it  became  evident 
that  two  lines  of  policy  were  open,  namelj: 

(a)  To  sustain  broad  researches  and  extended  explorations  that  will  greatly  add  to 
knowledge. 

(b)  To  make  small  grants. 

Research  may  be  defined  as  original  investigation  in  any  field,  whether  in  science,  litera- 
ture, or  art.  Its  Hnrits  coincide  with  the  limits  of  the  knowable.  In  the  field  of  research, 
the  function  of  the  Institution  should  be  oi^ganization,  the  substitution  of  organized  for 
unoi^nized  effort  wherever  such  combination  of  effort  promises  the  best  results;  and  the 
prevention,  as  far  as  possible,  of  needless  dupUeation  of  work.  Hitherto,  with  few  excep- 
tions, research  has  been  a  matter  of  individual  enterprise,  each  worker  taking  up  the  special 
problem  which  chance  or  taste  led  him  to  and  treating  it  in  his  own  way.  No  investigator, 
working  single-handed,  can  at  present  approach  the  largest  problems  in  the  broadest  way 
thoroughly  and  systematically. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  most  effective  way  to  discover  and  develop  the 
exceptional  man,  is  to  put  promising  men  upon  research  woik  under  proper  guidance  and 
supervision.  Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  promise  will  soon  drop  out,  and  by  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  the  exceptionally  capable  man  will  appear  and  be  given  opportunity  to  aocom- 
pliah  the  best  that  is  in  him.  When  the  genius  is  discovered,  provide  him  with  the  best 
equipment  that  can  be  obtained. 

In  making  grants,  the  widest  policy  appears  to  be  to  make  them  to  individuals  for  a  specific 
purpose  rather  than  to  institutions  for  general  purposes. 

Since  the  second  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  November  25, 1902,  the  executive  committee 
has  made  the  following  grants  in  the  several  departments  of  science  mentioned;  anthro- 
pology, mathematics,  and  other  branches  will  be  acted  upon  later: 

Astronomy S21,000  |  Invefltigatkm  of  natural  history  projects  $^,000 

Bibliography 15.000  ;  Marine  biological  research 12*500 

Botany 11,700  |   Paleontology 1,900 

Chemistry 3,000      Physics 4,000 

F.conomica 15,000  t  Physiology 6,000 

Engineering 4,500  j   Psychology 1,C00 

Exploration 5,000      Publications 5,500 

Geology 12,000  1   Rc«e&rch  assistants 25.000 

Geophysics 8,500  .  Student  researrh  work  in  Wash ingtoo  ..  10,000 

HUtory 5,000      Zoolog>' 4,000 

Investigation  of  project  for  southern  and  

solar  observatory 5,000                Total 1W,200 

Investigation  of  project  for  physxal  and 

geographical  laboratories 5,000  , 

Extracts  from  the  RepoH  cfExtcuiiiy  CommitUe  on  the  Worlc'ofihc  Year  1903. 

GRANTS  MADE  AND  REPOBTS  THEREON. 

At  the  last  annual  meet'mg  the  trustees  set  apart  $200,000  for  grants  for  research  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1902-3.  The  following  is  a  list  of  grants  made  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee under  such  authority.  Each  one  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  re- 
sult thus  far  obtained.  When  an  investigation  is  completed  a  final  report  will  be  submitted 
by  the  grantee.    This  may  be  printed  either  in  ab.^ract  or  in  full  in  the  Year  Book. 

ANTUROPOLOGT. 

0.  A.  Dorsey.  Field  Columbian  Mu!»eum,  Chicago,  111.    Grant  No.  43.    For  ethnological  Inves- 
ti#?ati()n  among  the  Pawnees 12, 500 

William  II.  Ilolmes,  Dirwtor  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington.  D.  C.  Grant  No. 
44.     For  obtitining  evidence  relative  to  the  early  history  of  man  in  America 

George  F.  Kunz.  New  York  City.  Grant  No.  52.  To  Investigate  the  precious  stones  and  min- 
erals u red  in  ancient  Babylonia  in  eonn«rtlon  with  the  invenigation  of  Mr.  William  Hayes 
Ward : fiOO 

William  Hayes  Ward.  New  York  City.    Grant  No.  50.    For  study  of  oriental  art  recorded  on 

seals,  etc.,  from  western  Asia 1,500 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Lewis  Boss,  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  7.  For  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  computations $5, 000 

Boss,  Hale,  and  Campbell.  Grant  No.  70.  For  investigating  proposal  for  a  southern  and  a 
solar  observatory " 5, 000 

W.  W.  Campbell,  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.  Grant  No.  53.  For  pay  of  assist- 
ants to  take  part  in  researches  at  the  Lick  Observatory 4, 000 

Herman  S.  Davis,  Gaithersbuig,  Md.  Grant  No.  11.  For  a  new  reduction  of  Piaxzi's  star 
observations 500 

George  E.  Hale,  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.  Grant  No.  13.  For  measurements 
of  steHar  parallaxes,  solar  photographs,  etc 4, 000 

Simon  Newcomb,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  17.  For  determining  the  elements  of  the 
moon's  motion  and  testing  the  law  of  gravity 3,000 

E.  C.  Pickering,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Grant  No.  20.  For  study  of  the 
astronomical  photographs  in  the  collection  of  Harvard  University 2,500 

William  M.  Reed,  Princeton  Observatory,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Grant  No.  54.  For  pay  of  two 
assistants  to  observe  variable  stars 1,000 

Mary  W.  Whitney,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  23.  For  measurement  of 
astronomical  photographs,  etc 1, 000 

BIBLIOGRAPHT. 

Robert  Fletcher,  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  30.  For  preparing 
and  publishing  the  Index  Medicus 10,000 

Herbert  Putnam,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  56.  For  preparing  and  publishing  a  hand- 
book of  learned  societies 5,000 

BOTANY. 

W.  A.  Cannon,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  New  York.    Grant  No.  27.    For  investigation  of 

plant  hybrids 500 

H.  S.  Conard,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.    Grant  No.  8.    For  study  of  types  of 

water  lilies  in  European  herbaria 300 

Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  (F.  V.  Coville  and  D.  T.  MacDougal,  Washington,  D.  C).   Grant 

No.  26 8,000 

E.  W.  Olive,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Grant  No.  32.    Researches  on  the  cytological  relations  of 

the  Amoeba?,  Acrasise,  and  Myxomycetes 1,000 

Janet  Perkins,  working  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Berlin,  Germany.    Grant  No.  19.    For 

preliminary  studies  on  the  Philippines  flora 

CHEMISTRY. 

John  J.  Abel,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  24.  For  study  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  suprarenal  gland 1,000 

W.  D.  Bancroft,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  6.  For  a  systematic  chemical 
study  of  alloys,  beginning  with  the  bronzes  and  brasses 500 

L.  M.  Dennis,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  42.  For  investigation  of  the  rare 
earths » 1,000 

H.  C.  Jones,  Johns  Hopkins.Universlty,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  39.  For  investigations  in 
physical  chemistry 1,000 

H.  N.  Morse,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  34.  For  researches  on 
osmotic  pressure 1 , 500 

A.  A.  Noyes,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  Grant  No.  45.  For  cer- 
tain chemical  investigations 2, 000 

Theo.  W.  Richards,  Harvard  University.  Grant  No.  41.  For  investigation  of  values  of  atomic 
weigh  ts,  etc 2, 500 

J.  Bishop  Tingle,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  III.  Grant  No,  40.  For  continuing  investiga- 
tions on  the  derivatives  of  camphor  and  allied  bodies ^ 500 

ENGINEERING. 

W.  F.  Durand,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Grant  No.  64.    For  exi)eriments  on  ship 

resistance  and  propulsion 4, 120 

Leonard  Waldo,  New  York  City.    G rant  No.  22.    For  study  of  aluminum  bronzes 4, 500 

EXPLORATION. 

Raphael  Pumpelly,  Newport,  R.  I.  Grant  No.  37.  For  preliminary  examination  of  the  trans- 
Caspian  region 6i  500 
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GEOPUTSICS. 

Frank  D.  Adams,  McGiB  University,  Montreal,  Canada.  Grant  No.  4.  For  investigating  the 
flow  of  rocks $2,500 

C.  R.  Van  Hiae,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Grant  No.  71.  For  investigating  the 
subject  of  geophysical  research,  etc 2, 500 

GEOLOGY. 

T.  O^^hamberiin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.  Grant  No.  31.  For  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  geology 6,000 

Bailey  Willis,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  72.  For  geological  explo- 
ration in  eastern  China 12,000 

Worthington  C.  Ford,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  28.  For  an  examination  of  the  historical 
archives  of  Washington 2,000 

PALKOXTOLOGT. 

E.  C.  Case,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Grant  No.  46.  For  continuation  of  work 
on  the  morphology  of  Permian  reptiles 500 

O.  P.  Hay,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Grant  No.  14.  For  monographing  the  fossil 
Chdonia  of  Nortii  America 2, 200 

G.  R.  Wieland,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Grant  No.  48.  For  continuation  of  his 
researches  on  living  and  fossil  cycads 1,500 

S.  W.  Williston,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  111.  Grant  No.  49.  For  preparing  a  mono- 
graph on  the  Plesiosaurian  group 800 

PHYSICS. 

Henry  Crew,  Evanston,  111.    Grant  No.  10.    Forstudy  of  certain  arc  spectra 1,000 

A.  A.  Michelson,  University  of  Chicago,  111.  Grant  No.  47.  For  aid  in  ruling  diffraction  grat- 
ings   1,500 

Harold  Pender,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.    Grant  No.  18.    For  experiments 

on  the  ciagnetic  effect  of  electrical  connection 750 

R.  W.  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.    Grant  No.  25.    For  research,  chiefly 

on  the  theory  of  light , 1, 000 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

W.  O.  Atwater,  Wcsleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  Grant  No.  5.  For  experiments  in 
nutrition 5,000 

Arthur  Gamgee,  Montreux,  Switrcriand.  Grant  No.  62.  For  preparing  report  on  the  physi- 
ology of  nutrition *. 6, 600 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  Grant  No.  61.  For  certain  investigations 
on  the  anthropology  of  childhood 2,000 

E.  W.  Scripture,  Vale  Univerfity,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Grant  No.  21.  For  researches  in  experi- 
mental phonetics 1, 600 

ZOOLOGY. 

H.  E.  Crarapton,  Columbia  University.  New  York.  Grant  No.  9.  F«r  determining  the  laws  of 
variation  and  inheritance  of  certain  lepidoptera 250 

J.  E.  Duerden,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.    Grant  No.  12.    For  investigations  of  recent  and  fossil  corals . .      1, 000 

C.  H.  Eigcnmann,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Grant  No.  68.  For  investigating 
the  blind  fishes  of  Cuba 1, 000 

L.  O.  Howard,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  38.  For  preparing 
manuscript  and  illustrations  for  a  monograph  on  American  mosquitoes 2,000 

H.  S.  Jennings,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Grant  No.  15.  For  experiments  on 
the  behavior  of  lower  animals 250 

C.  E.  MoClung.  Kanisas  University,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Grant  No.  16.  For  making  a  comparative 
study  of  the  spermatogenesis  of  insect  and  other  classes  of  arthropods,  and  if  possible  to 
determine  the  specific  functions  of  the  different  chromosomes .%         500 

E.  B.  Wilson,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Grant  No.  36.  For  investigations  in  experi- 
mental embryology,  etc.,  in  Naples 1,000 

H.  V.  Wil  30n.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N .  C.  G  rant  No.  33.  For  morphology 
and  classification  of  deep-sea  sponpes 1,000 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.;  J.  Bhikely  Hoar,  treasurer.  Grant  No.  35. 
For  maintenance  of  twenty  tables 10,000 

MarineBioIogicalStation,  Naples,  Italy.    GrantNo.55.    For  maintenance  of  two  tables 1,000 
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RESEARCH   ASSISTANTS. 

v 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  approved  by  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  Novemfaer, 
1902,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  set  aside  by  the  executive  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  a  certain  number  of  young  investigators  who  have  shown  exceptional  ability  and 
desire  to  pursue  special  lines  of  inquiry  under  the  oversight  of  qualified  guides  mare  or 
less  authoritative,  according  to  the  circiunstances  of  each  case.  ^ 

Announcement  of  this  plan  was  made  by  a  printed  circular,  which  was  published  in  the 
winter  of  1902-3  and  addressed  to  the  heads  of  universities,  colleges,  laboratories,  and 
other  scientific  institutions. 

In  response  to  this  announcement  127  apphcations  were  received.  Twenty-five  persons 
were  selected  from  among  the  applicants.  The  specific  subjects  to  which  these  25  investi- 
gators pro{)09ed  to  direct  their  attention  were  distributed  among  the  following  branches  of 
science:  Astronomy,  1;  botany,  2;  chemistry,  2:  economics,  1;  geology,  2;  history,  1; 
mathematics,  2;  physics,  3;  physiology,  2;  psychology,  3;  zoology,  6. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  students  can  not  be  very  accurately  stated,  as 
their  early  homes  are  not  known  to  the  Carnegie  Institution ;  but  indications  may  be  derived 
from  a  list  of  the  colleges  in  which  the  preliminary  academic  training  was  received : 

Augustana  College.  Lake  Forest  College. 

Bcloit  College.  Michigan,  University  of. 

California,  University  of.  Oberlin  CoUege. 

Columbia,  University  of.  ,                             Pennsylvania  College. 

Fukushlma,  Japan,  Provincial  High  Scl^ooL  Pomona  College. 

Georgetown  University.  Princeton  University. 

Hamllne  College.  Stanford  University. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Toronto,  University  of. 

Kentucky  State  College.  Vermont,  University  of. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  mention  the  places  where  their  postgraduate  studies  were  pureed : 

Augiistana  College.  Kentucky  State  College. 

California,  University  of.  Leipzig.  University  of. 

Cambridge,  University  of  (England).  Michigan,  University  of. 

Chicago,  University  of.  Pennsylvania,  University  of. 

Columbia  University.  Princeton  University. 

Cornell  University.  Stanford  University. 

Hamline  College.  Wellesley  College. 

Harvard  University.  Wisconfin,  University  of. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Wttrzburg  University. 

PtTBUCATIONS  ArTHORIZED. 

The  publication  of  11  scientific  papers  has  been  authorized: 

1.  The  collected  mathematical  works  of  the  astronomer  George  William  Hill.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  works  will  make  4  quarto  volumes.    About  half  of  Volume  I  is  printed. 

2.  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  by  F.  V.  Covilie  and  D.  T.  MacDougal. 
This  is  an  octavo  containing  5S  pages,  29  plates,  and  4  text  figures.    Published. 

3.  New  Method  for  Determining  Compreasibility,  by  T.  W.  Richards  and  W.  N.  Stull.  Thia  is  an 
octavo  of  45  pages  and  5  text  figures.    PubUshed. 

4.  Water  Lilies— A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Nympha?a,  by  H.  S.  Conard.  This  is  to  be  a  quarto  con- 
tftining  28  plates  (12  beirg  colored)  and  about  80  text  figures.  The  text  figurea  are  made,  and  contracts 
have  been  awarded  for  plates  and  text. 

5.  Fecundation  in  Plants,  by  D.  M.  Mottier.  Manuscript  received,  and  the  drawings  for  text  figures, 
about  300,  have  been  made. 

G.  On  the  Behavior  of  Lower  Organisms,  by  H.  8.  Jennings.  Manuscript  received  and  accepted  for 
pubUcdtlon. 

7.  The  Coral  Siderastrea,  by  J.  £.  Duerden.    Manuscript  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

8.  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars,  by  S.  W.  Bumham.    Manuscript  ready  for  the  press. 

9.  Chimera— A  Memoir  on  the  Embryology  of  Primitive  Fishes,  by  Bashford  Dean.  Manuscript  not 
received. 

10.  DibUographlc  Index  of  North  American  Fungi,  by  W.  G.  Farlow.    Will  make  5  octavo  volumes. 

11.  Results  of  Investigations  of  Poison  of  Serpents,  by  Doctors  Simon  Flexuer  and  Hidsyo  Noguohi. 
Manuscript  not  received. 
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From  ih€  Report  of  Executive  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the  Year  190 J^. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  December  8, 1903,  the  following  appropriations  were 
made  for  large  projects: 

Tropical  Pacmc  ejqUoration YM^OOO 

Department  d  experimental  biology 70,000 

Department  of  terrestrial  magnetism  20,000 

Trans-Caspian  expedition,  archeological  exploration 18, 000 

Geophysical  research 25,000 

Investigatioa  of  mineral  fusi<Mi  and  solution  under  pressure S12, 500 

Studyof  elasticity  and  plasticity  of  solid  bodies  upon  finite  deformatkm 7,500 

Prepa ration  of  a  bibliogr^hy  of  geophysics £,  000 

Department  of  economics  and  sociology 30, 000 

Bureau 'of  Historical  Research 8,500 

211,500 
SEOOITDABT  OBAICTS. 

Hie  foHowiiig  is  a  record  of  the  grants^  not  already  mentioned,  made  under  the  allotment 
of  $200,000  for  minor  grants.  A  few  reports  on  grants  made  in  1903-3  are  included,  as  the 
work  under  them  was  continued  into  the  fiscal  year  1903-4: 

George  A.  Dorsey,  Field  C<dumbian  Moseom,  Chicago,  111.  Grant  No.  07.  For  ethnolopfcal 
Investigation  among  the  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  stock $2,500 

William  H.  Holmes,  Director  of  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Wsaldngton,  D.  C.  Grant  Ko. 
44.    For  obtaining  evidence  rdative  to  the  history  of  early  man  In  AnHvica 2,000 

ARCHIOLOOT. 

Frederick  J.  Bliss,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Grant  No.  99.    For  exearatiODs  in  Syria  and  Palesttne. . .      1, 500 

George  F.  Kunz,  New  York,  N.  Y.  G  rant  No.  52.  To  investigate  the  precious  stones  uid  min- 
erals used  in  aneiant  Babykmia,  in  aonaection  with  the  hirestigation  of  Mr.  William  Hsyes 
Ward 500 

W.  Max  Mailer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Grant  No.  96.  For  investigating  monumeoU  of  Egypt  snd 
Nubia 1,500 

William  Hayes  Ward,  Nsw  York.  Grant  No.  131.  For  a  study  of  the  oriental  art  rcconkd  on 
seals,  etc.,  from  western  Asia 1,500 

AsraoMOMT. 

Lewis  Boss,  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  100.  For  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  computations 5,000 

W.  W.  Campbell,  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  CaI.  Grant  No.  53.  For  pay  of  assist- 
ants in  researches  at  Lick  Observatory 4,000 

Herman  S.  Davis,  Gaithersburg,  Md.    Grant  No.  102.    For  a  ne;v  rcJuclion  of  Piazzi's  star 

observations 1 ,  500 

George  E.  Hale,  Yerkea  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.    Grant  No.  103.     For  measure-iients  of 

stellar  parallaxes,  solar  photographs,  etc 4,  COO 

Simon  Neweomb,  Washin^n,  D.  C.    Grant  No.  104.    For  determining  the  elements  of  the 

moon's  motion  and  testing  law  of  gravity 2,500 

W.  M.  Reed,  Princeton  Observatory,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Grant  No.  105.  For  pay  of  two  assist- 
ants to  obser%'e  variable  stars 1, 000 

H«iry  N.  Russell,  Cambridge,  England.    Grant  No.  2.    For  photographic  determination  of  the 

parallaxes  of  stars 1, 000 

SolarObservatory.Mount  Wilson,  Cal.,  Dr.  George  E.Hale,  director.    Grants  Nos.  70  and  185..  15,000 

Mary  W.  Whitney,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Grant  No.  23.    For  measurement  of 

astronomical  photographs,  etc 1, 000 

aiBUOCaAPHT. 

Robert  Fletcher,  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  106.  For  preparing 
and  publishhig  the  Index  Medicus 10, 000 

Ewald  FlOgel,  Stanford  University,  Caliioniia.  Grant  No.  146.  For  the  preparation  of  a  lexi- 
con to  the  works  of  C hauccr 7, 500 

Herbert  Putnam,  Washington,  D.  C.  (J rant  No.  107.  For  preparing  and  publishing  a  hand 
book  of  learned  societies 5,000 
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BOTANY. 

Desert  Botanical  Laboratory.  Grant  No.  108.  Frederick  V.  CovOle,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
D.  T.  MacDoogal,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  advisory  committee S5.000 

Barton  E.  Livingston,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.  Grant  No.  156.  For  investigations 
of  the  relations  of  desert  plants  to  soil  moisture  and  to  evaporation 40O 

E.  W.  OUve,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Grant  No.  132.  For  researches  on  the  cytology 
of  certain  lower  plants 1,000 

V.  M.  Spalding,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Grant  No.  189.  For  biveetigation  of  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion of  water  by  desert  shrubs eoo 

CHEMISTRY. 

John  J.  Abel,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  109  (continuation  of 
grant  No.  24).    Forstudyof  the  chemical  composition  of  the  secretion  of  the  suprarenal  gland.         SOO 

Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  140.  For  a  systematic  chem- 
ical study  of  alloys SOO 

Charles  BaskerviUe,  University  of  New  York,  New  York  City.  Grant  No.  113.  For  invcetiga- 
tions  of  the  rare  earths 1,000 

Gregory  T.  Baxter,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Grant  No.  154.  For  research  upon  the  atomic  weight  of 
manganese 500 

Moses  Gomberg  and  Lee  H.  Cone,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Grants  Nos.  78  and  153.  For  study  of  tri- 
phenylmethyl  and  analogous  compounds 500 

H.  C.  Jones,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  180.  For  investigations  in 
physical  chemistry 1,  OOO 

W.  L.  Miller,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada.  Grant  No.  165.  For  the  study  of  elec- 
tric migrations  in  solutions  of  weak  acids 500 

^,  N.  Morse,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  110.  For  development  of 
a  method  for  the  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure 1.  SOO 

A.  A.  Noyes,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Grant  No.  45.  For  researches  upon:  (I) 
Electrical  conductivity  of  salts  in  aqueous  solution  at  high  temperatures;  (2)  Ionization  of 
weak  acids  and  bases  and  hydrolysis  of  their  salt^  in  aqueous  solution  at  high  temperatures; 
(3)  Transference  determinations  in  aqueous  solutions  of  acids 1,  OOO 

Thomas  B.  Osbom,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Grant  No.  192.  For  rescareh  on  chemical  substances 
yielded  by  proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel  when  decomposed  by  acids 1,500 

Theodore  W.  Richards,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Grant  No.  112.  For  investi- 
gation of  the  value  of  atomic  weights,  etc 2,  SOO 

H^iry  S.  Washington,  Locust,  N.  J.  Grant  No.  95.  For  the  chemical  investigation  of  igneous 
rocks 1,200 

ENGIXEERINO. 

W.  F.  Durand,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  Grant  No.  64.  For  experiments  on  ship  resistance 
and  propulsion 4, 120 

W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Grant  No.  114.  For  a  research  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  high  steam  pressures  in  locomotive  service *. 5,000 

EXPERDIENTAL  PHONETICS. 

E.  W.  Scripture,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Grant  No.  121.  For  researches  in  experi- 
mental phonetics 2,700 

OEOLOQY. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Grant  No.  115.  For  study  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  geology 6,000 

BaUey  W  illis,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D,  C.  Grant  No.  116.  For  geologi- 
cal exploration  in  eastern  China 12, GOO 

GEOPHYSICS. 

Frank  D.  Adams,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada.  Grant  No.  117.  For  investigation  on 
flow  of  rocks 1,500 

O.  K.  Gill>ert,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  126.  For  preparing  plans  for  investigating  sub- 
terranean temperatures 1,000 

HISTORICAL  RESEARCH. 

Annie  Helolse  Abel,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Grant  No.  191.  For  investigating  the  early  Indian 
policy  of  the  United  States 150 

William  Wirt  Howe,  Now  Orleans,  La.  Grant  No.  199.  For  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation  on  legal  history  and  comparative  jurisprudence 1.000 
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MATBEMATICS. 


Derrick  N.  Lehmer,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Grant  No.  190.  For  pay  of  assistants  to  make  the  entries  in 
a  table  of  smallest  divisors $500 

E.J.  WUczjmskl,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Grant  No.  135.  For  investigation  of  niled  surfaces,  etc.  Doc- 
tor Wilczynski  is  a  research  associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 1, 800 

PALKOXTOLOQY. 

Oliver  P.  Hay,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  118.  For 
monographingthefossilcheloniaof  North  America 3,000 

G.  R.  Wieland,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Ck>nn.  Grant  No.  119.  For  continuation  of  re- 
searches on  living  and  fossil  cycads,  and  illustration  of  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  latter. .      2,300 

PHYSICS. 

S.  J.  Bamett,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  Grant  No.  149.  For  research  on  the  electric  displace- 
ment induced  in  a  certain  d ielectric  by  motion  In  a  magnetic  field 2S0 

William  C4unpbeU,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  179.  For  research  on 
the  heat  treatment  of  some  high-carbon  steels 1, 500 

H.  S.  Carhart,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Grant  No.  151.  For  preparation  of 
material  for  standard  cells,  etc SOU 

C.  D.  Child,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  194.  For  investigation  of  the 
ionization  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  mercury  are  in  a  vacuum SO 

Henry  Crew,  Evanston,  111.    Grant  No.  10.    For  study  of  certain  arc  spectra 1,000 

George  E.  Hale,  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.  Grant  No.  152.  For  experiments  on  the  use  of  fused 
quartz  for  the  construction  of  optical  mirrors 3,00i9 

E.  Pereival  Lewis,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Grant  No.  150.  To  investigate 
vacuum-tube  spectra  of  gapes  and  vapors 500 

A.  A.  Michelson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  Grant  No.  47.  For  aid  in  ruling  dif- 
fraction gratings 1, 500 

R.  W.  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  120.  For  research, 
chiefly  on  the  theory  of  light 500 

PHYSIOLOOY. 

W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  Grant  Nos.  134, 139,  and  195.  For 
investigations  in  nutrition 7,000 

Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Graht 
No.  197.    For  a  study  of  the  minimal  proteid  requirement  of  the  healthy  man 1,500 

Arthur  Gamgee,  Martreux,  Switzerland.  Grant  No.  62.  For  preparing  a  report  on  the  physi- 
ology of  nutrition 6,500 

Hideyo  Noguchi,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Grant  No.  94.  For  continua- 
ation  of  the  studies  on  snake  venoms 1,700 

Edward  T.  Reichert  and  Amos  P.  Brown,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Grant  No.  188.    For  research  on  the  crystallography  of  haemoglobin 1,000 

ZOOLOGY. 

A.  J.  Carlson,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  Grant  No.  196.  For  research,  on  the  physiology  of 
the  invertebrate  heart 100 

W.  E.  Castle  and  E.  L.  Mark,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Grant  No. 
136.    For  experimental  studie?  in  heredity 500 

Henry  E.  Crampton,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  137.  For  determin- 
ing the  laws  of  variation  and  inheritance  of  certain  lepidoptera 500 

J.  E.  Duerden,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Grant  No.  l.'iS.  For  continuation 
of  investigation  on  the  morphology  and  development  of  recent  and  fossil  corals 1,500 

Carl  H.  Eigenmann,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Grant  No.  68.  For  investi- 
gation of  blind  fishes  in  Cuba 1,000 

L.  O.  Howard,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  122.  For  preparing 
a  report  on  A merican  mosquitoes 2, 500 

C.  E.  McClung,  Kansas  University,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Grant  No,  16.  For  making  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  spermatogenesis  of  insects,  etc 500 

William  Patten,  Hanover,  N.  H.  Grant  No.  157.  For  studies  relating  to  the  origin  of  verte- 
brates          500 

Raymond  Pearl,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Grant  No.  125.  For  an  investiga- 
tion by  statistical  methods  of  correlation  in  variation 500 

W.  L.  Tower,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Grant  No.  181.  For  an  Investigation  of  the 
potato  beetles  of  Mexico 500 

H.  V.  Wilson,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Grant  No.  33.  For  morphol- 
ogy and  classification  of  deep-sea  sponges 1,000 
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N.  Yatsu,  Columbia  University,  New  York.    Qraot  No.  138.    Experimental  studies  of  the 

Neraertineegg ^ t300 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.    J.  Blakoly  Hoar,  treasurer.    Grant  No.  123. 

For  maintenance  of  20  tables 10, 000 

Naples  Zoological  Station,  Naples,  Italy.    Grant  No.  124.    For  maintenance  of  two  tables 1,000 

BESBABCH    ASSISTANTS. 

The  policy  in  reUtioa  to  Research  Assistants,  as  outlined  in  Year  Book  No.  2  (1903), 
was  continued,  and  twenty -five  persons  conducted  investigations  in  the  branches  of 
science  indicated: 

C.  E.  Alien,  Madison,  Wis.    Grant  No.  159.    For  a  study  of  the  homologies  of  the  gametopbyte 

and  sporophy te,  etc SI,  OOO 

A.  F.  Blakeslee,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Grant  No.  160.    For  an  investigation  of  sexuality  in  the 

lower  fungi 1^  OOO 

W.  W.  Coblentz,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Grant  No.  198.    For  Investigation  infra-red 

omission  and  absorption  spectra 1,  000 

A.  L.  Dean,  New  Haven,  Conn.    Grant  No.  161.    For  investigating  the  proteolytic  eniymes 

of  plants I,  OOO 

L.  E.  Dickson,  University  of  Chicago^  Chicago,  ill.    Grant  No.  162.    For  certain  mathematical 

investigations 1,  OOO 

H.W.  Doughty,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  174,  For  an  investi- 
gation of  camphoric  acid,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Noyes 1,000 

C.  B.  Farrar,  Towaon,  Md.    Grant  No.  163.    For  psychological  experiments  at  the  Sheppard 

and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital 1,000 

William  Jones,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Grant  No.  173.    For  investigating  the  religion  of  the  central 

group  of  Algonklan  Indiana .' 2 .  OOO 

A .  S.  King,  Bonn,  Germany.    Grant  No.  164.    For  the  production  and  study  of  emission  spectra 

at  high  temperatures 1, 000 

P.  A.  Levene,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Grant  No.  165.    For  researches  along  the  line  of  determining 

points  in  the  constitution  of  proteids 1, 000 

R.  S.  Lillie,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.    Grant  No.  166.    For  a  study  of  the  relation 

of  ions  to  the  various  forms  of  protoplasmic  movement 1, 000 

G.  D.  Louderback?  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Grant  No.  167.    For  a  study  of  the  glaucophane  and 

associated  schists 1,300 

F.  E.  Lutz,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.    Grant  No.  142.    For  study  of  organic  evolution  at  Station  for 

Experimental  Evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 1,000 

U.  B.  Phillips,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.    Grant  No.  193.    For  a  study  of  the 

influence  of  plantation  in  political  and  social  history  of  the  South 300 

F.  E.  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grant  No.  168.  For  astronomical  investigation,  under  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb 300 

L.  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Grant  No.  144.  For  a  study  of 
Mexican  constitutional  system 1, 200 

P.  E.  Sargent,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Grant  No.  175.  For  an  investigation  in  comparative  neu- 
rology        1, 000 

G.  W.  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Grant  No.  141.  For  a  study  of  private  claims  against  foreign 
nations  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party 1, 200 

E.  S.  Shepherd,  ComeD  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Grant  No.  176.  For  a  systematic  study  of 
alloys,  with  especial  reference  to  brasses  and  bronzes 1, 000 

G.  H.  ShuH,  University  of  Chicago,  Chlcftgo,  Til.  Grant  No.  1 43.  For  an  investigation  in  hered- 
ity, hybridisation,  varintion,  mutation,  etc 1 ,  000 

Mary  Robert  Smith,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Grant  No.  194.  For  stndytng  the  history  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  Chinese  Immigration  tn  California 1, 000 

Nettie  M.  Stevens,  Bryn  Mawr  CoHcge,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Grant  No.  177.  For  an  tnvestigatlon 
of  problems  relating  to  sex  determination,  etc 1,000 

J.  B.  Whitehead,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Grant  No.  178.  For  a  study  of 
the  magnetic  effect  of  electrical  displacement 1,200 

E.  J.  Wllczynski,  Berkeley,  Cal.    Grant  No.  135.    For  an  investigation  of  ruled  surfaces,  etc 1,800 

Fritz  Zerban,  Munich,  Germany.  Grant  No.  169.  For  an  investigation  of  rare  earths,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  Baskervllle 1, 000 

PUBLICATION. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  year:  Year  Book  No.  2,  1903, 
Octavo,  371  pages. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Southern  and  Solar  Observatories.    Extracted  from  Year  Book  No.  2. 
Octavo,  170  pages. 
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Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of  Carnegie  Institutioou    Publication  No.  0.     By  F.  V.  Corille  and  D.  T. 

HacDougal.    Octavo,  58  pages,  20  plates. 
New  method  of  Determining  Compressibility.     PobUcation  No.  7.     By  T.  W.  Richards  and  W.  K.  S  tull 

Octavo,  45  pages,  5  text  figures. 
Contributions  to  St«l)ar  Statistics.    First  paper.    On  the  Poeition  of  the  Galactic  and  Other  Planes 

Toward  which  the  Stars  Tend  to  Crowd.    Publication  No.  10.    By  Simon  Newcomb.    Quarto, 

30  pages. 
Production  at  Sex  in  Human  Offspring.    Publication  No.  11.    By  Simon  Newcomb.    Octavo,  34  pages. 
The  Action  of  Snake  Venom  upon  Cold-Bk>oded  Ax^raals.    Pnbtteation  No*  12.    By  Hideyo  Nognchi. 

Octavo,  16  pages. 
The  Influence  of  Granville  on  Pitt's  Foreign  FoHey,  1787-1798.    Pnblication  No.  13.    By  E.  D.  Adaou. 

Octavo,  79  pages. 
Guide  to  the  Archives  of  the  Government  at  Wasblagton.    Publication  No.  14,    Octavo,  230  pages. 
Fecundation  in  Plants.    Publication  No.  15.    By  D.  M.  Mot  tier.    Octavo,  1 87  pages. 
Contrtbatlons  to  the  Study  of  the  Lower  Organisms.    Publication  No.  16.    By  H.  S.  Jeuoinga.    Octavo, 

256  pages. 
Traditions  of  the  Arikara.    Publication  No.  17.    By  G.  A.  Dorscy.    Octavo.  202  pages. 
Researches  on  North  American  Acridlidae.    Pubhcation  No.  18.    By  Albert  P.  Morse.    Octavo,  56 

pages,  8  plates. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  HIGIIER  INSTnTTIONS  OF  LEARNING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  number  of  foreigners  who  were  matrioulatwl  at  the  21  German  universities,  not 
including  technological,  agricultural,  mining,  forestry,  and  veterina*^'  C4>lleges,  during  the 
winter  of  190 i-5,  was  3,037.  These  f^res  show  an  increase  of  333  over  the  preceding  year, 
when  2,731  were  enrolled.  Of  the  number  in  1904-5  (3,0^7),  as  many  as  750  .studied  phi- 
losophy, philology,  and  history;  722  studied  medicine;  651  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences;  366  studied  law;  231  pohtical  economy  and  administration;  177  agriculture 
and  forestry;  135  Protestant  and  32  Catholic  theology;  23  dentistry,  and  17  pharmacy. 
The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  nohmatriculated  hearers,  of  whom  there  are  more 
than  3,000,  but  being  irrc^.ilar  students,  mostly  foreigners,  they  do  not  figure  on  the  rolls; 
they  are, however,  entitled  to  all  the  academic  privileges,  except  that  they  can  not  compete 
with  matriculated  students  in  entering  or  passing  State  examinations. 

As  to  the  nationality  of  the  matriculated  foreigners  in  1901-5,  as  many  as  974  were  Rus- 
sians. Other  European  countries  are  represented  by  the  following  numbers:  Austria- 
Hungary,  631:  Switzerland,  314;  Great  Britain,  155;  Bulgaria,  93;  Roumania,  78;  France, 
67;  Sorvia,  55;  Greec-e,  54;  the  Netherlands,  43;  Norway-Sweden,  40;  Luxemburg,  39; 
Italy,  32;  Spain,  28;  Turkey,  2S;  Belgium,  14;  Den  nark,  10;  Portugal,  5;  Montenegro,  2. 
As  many  as  432  were  from  otiier  continents  (a  decrease  of  GO).  Of  these  2.15  ari»  Americans 
(against  514  in  1895);  110  are  from  ^Vsia,  almost  all  from  Japan;  19  from  .Vfrica,  and  8 
from  Australia. 

In  the  year  1S3';-G  there  were  only  475  foreign  students,  or  4.02  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  universit}-  students  in  Germany.  In  1870-71  there  were  735,  or  6.1  per  cent.  In 
1880-81  the  proportion  liad  fallen  to  5.16  percent.  In  1890-91  it  again  ix>se  to  6.7  per  cent ; 
in  l&OO-lGOl  it  was  7.3  per  cont,  and  in  1901-2  it  was  7.55  per  cent;  in  1903  it  was  7.7;  in 
the  winter  of  1903^-4  it  was  8.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  it  was  8  percent.  Ten 
years  ago  America  fumished  the  largest  contingent,  with  514  students,  or  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign  students;  now  Russia  leads  with  974. 

As  regards  the  different  universities,  the  following  details  as  to  the  number  of  foreigners 
will  show  their  relative  rank: 
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Number  cf  foreign  gtudenit  in  Gtrmutn  nnivertUia. 
UXIVERSITIES. 


l«M-5.   ,  vaoi-i. 


VKH-^        19BA-A. 


B«rlfa 1,154 

Leipzif 443 

Munich ,  »1 

Halte 173 

H«4d^lb*rg 160 

Oottijjgen 117  i 

Freiburg ,  116  j 

BtraMbura » 

Jena 80  ' 

Bonn 71  i 

KonigBberg 71 

Breslau 56 


8?B  Xarborg 

406  Wfinburg 

257  Gk«aea 

146  Tubingen 

1»7  Greifswald 

«  ErUngen 

123  Rostock 

66  MuDster 

79  Kiel 

67  I 

75  Total 3,097 

41 


53 

SX 

50 

M 

48 

53 

40 

» 

»  . 

57 

IS 

25 

16' 

14 

^1 

13 

11  I 

17 

2,731 


POLYTECHNICA. 


1904-5. 

1903-1. 

1    1904-5. 

1903-^ 

Munich 

Darmstadt 

KarlBmbe 

Berlin 

i 

502 

545 

411 

361 

266 

152 

486 
475 
375 
314 
267 

\A, 

'  Aix-la-ChapeUe 

Stuttgart 

Brunswick 

I             ToUl 

1           IS 

Ill 

7J 

35 

134 
60 

Dresden 

Hanover 

!    *^ 

2,355 

The  5  veterinary  schools  had  60  matriculate  foreign  students  in  1904-5;  the  4  agricul- 
tural colleges  204 ;  the  5  forestry  academies  70;  the  3  mining  academiesj296,  and  the  4  com- 
mercial universities  275;  hence  the  total  number  of  foreign  students  in  German  hi^er  seats 
of  learning  was  6,631 ,  as  against  5,861  in  the  previous  year.  All  these  students  were  regular, 
that  is,  matriculated  students. 

In  the  same  year  the  Austrian  universities  and  other  higher  seats  of  learning  in  which 
German  is  the  medium  of  instruction  had  1 ,941  foreign  students,  while  Switzeriand  had  2,366. 

The  United  States  contribute  from  22  to  25  per  cent  of  the  foreign  students  in  Germany, 
including  the  *' hearers,"  that  is,  the  special  students  who  are  not  matriculated,  but  only 
10  per  cent  of  them  are  in  the  universities. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reported  in  December,  1904,  that  the  number  of  foreign  students 
at  the  French  universities  was  steadily  increasing.  During  the  academic  year  1903-4  the 
total  was  2,510,  and  of  these  1,003  were  women.  The  Paris  University  alone  reported  1 ,315 
foreigners,  among  whom  were  401  women.  In  Grenoble  there  were  223  foreigners,  nearly 
all  of  these  being  Germans  studying  the  French  language;  and  in  addition  352  non-French 
took  part  in  the  well-known  vacation  courses  of  this  institution.  Of  the  other  French  uni- 
versities, Nancy  reported  165  foreign  students;  Lyon,  87,  and  Bordeaux  86. 
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NOBEL  PRIZES  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND  BENEVOLENT  DISCOVERIES. 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  Code  of  Statutes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  including  the  statutes  and 
regulations  oonoeming  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  the  three  institutions  charged  with  awarding  the 
same  are  taken  from  the  ofl&cial  publication  of  the  code  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Nobelstiftelsen  (the 
Nobel  Foundation),  Stockholm,  1901.  The  matter  here  presented  is  somewhat  more  comprehensive 
than  that  published  in  Chapter  XXVII  of  the  Report  for  Idd^-lOOO.] 


Statutes  op  the  Nobel  Foundation. 
[Given  at  the  Palace  in  Stockholm  on  the  29th  day  of  June  in  the  year  1900.] 
OBJECTS  OP  THE  FOUNDATION. 

§1. 

The  Nobel  Foundation  is  based  upon  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Dr.  Alfred  Bernhard 
Nobel,  engineer,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1895.  Tlie  paragraph 
ot  the  will  bearing  upon  this  topic  is  worded  thus: 

With  the  residue  of  my  convertible  estate  I  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: They  shall  convert  my  said  residue  of  property  into  money,  which  they  shall  then 
invest  in  safe  securities;  the  capital  thus  secured  shall  constitute  a  fund,  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  which  shall  be  annually  awarded  in  prizes  to  those  persons  who  shall  have  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  benefit  mankind  during  the  year  unmediately  preceding.  The 
said  interest  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  amounts,  to  be  apportioned  as  follows:  One 
share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  invention  in  the 
domain  of  physics;  one  share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important  chem- 
ical discovery  or  improvement;  one  share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or  medicine ;  one  share  to  the  person  who  snail 
have  produced  in  the  field  of  literature  the  most  distinguished  work  of  an  idealistic  tendency, 
and,  nnally,  one  share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  most  or  best  promoted  the  fraternity  of 
nations  and  the  abolishment  or  diminution  of  standing  armies  and  the  formation  and  increase 
of  peace  congresses.  The  prizes  for  physics  and  chemistry  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Science  (Svenska  Vetenskapsakademien)  in  Stockholm;  the  one  for  physiology 
or  medicine  by  the  Caroline  Medical  Institute  (Karolinska  Institutet)  in  Stockholm;  the 
prize  for  hterature  by  the  Academy  in  Stockholm  (i.  e.,  Svenska  Akademien),  and  that  for 
peace  by  a  committee  of  five  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  Norwe^an  Storthing.  I  declare  it 
to  be  my  express  desire  that,  in  the  awarding  of  prizes,  no  consideration  whatever  be  paid 
to  the  nationaUty  of  the  candidates,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  most  deserving  be  awarded  the 
prize,  whether  of  Scandinavian  origin  or  not. 

The  instructions  of  the  will  as  above  set  forth  shall  serve  as  a  criterion  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foundation,  in  conjunction  with  the  elucidations  and  further  stipulations  con- 
tained in  this  code,  and  also  in  a  deed  of  adjustment  of  interests  amicably  entered  into  with 
certain  of  the  testator's  heirs  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1898,  wherein,  subsequently,  upon  the 
arriving  at  an  agreement  with  reference  to  a  minor  portion  of  the  property  left  by  Doctor 
Nobel,  they  do  affirm  and  declare,  that: 

By  these  presents  we  do  acknowledge  and  accept  Doctor  Nobel's  will,  and  entirely  and 
under  all  circumstances  reUnquish  every  claim  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  to  the  late 
Doctor  Nobel's  remaining  property,  and  to  all  participation  in  the  administration  of  the 
same,  and  also  to  the  possession  of  any  right  on  our  part  to  urge  any  criticism  upon  the 
elucidations  of,  or  additions  to,  the  said  will,  or  upon  any  other  prescriptions  with  regard  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  will  or  the  uses  to  which  the  means  accruing  from  the  bequest  are 
put,  which  may  either  now  or  at  some  future  time  be  imposed  for  oraervance  by  the  Crown 
or  by  those  who  are  thereto  entitled; 

Subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  following  express  provisos: 

(a)  That  the  Code  of  Statutes  which  is  to  serve  in  common  as  a  guide  for  all  the  corpora- 
tions appointed  to  award  prizes,  and  is  to  determine  the  manner  and  the  conditions  or  the 
distribution  of  prizes  appointed  in  the  said  will,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  a 
representative  nominated  by  Robert  Nobel's  family,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  King; 
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(6)  That  deviations  from  the  following  leading  principles  shall  not  occur,  viz: 
That  each  of  the  annual  prizes  founded  by  the  said  wttl  shaH  be  awarded  at  least  once 
during  each  ensuing  five-year  period^  the  first  of  the  periods  to  run  from  and  with  the  yemt 
next  following  that  in  which  the  Nobel  Foundation  comes  into  force,  and 

That  every  arad!mt  so  distributed  in  prizes  in  each  section  shall  under  no  considerattoo 
be  less  than  60  per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  annual  interest  that  shall  be  available  for  the 
award,  nor  shall  the  amount  be  apportioned  to  more  tlian  a  maximum  of  three  (3)  prizes. 

§2. 

By  the  "Academy  in  Stockholm,"  as  mentioned  in  the  will,  is  undertood  the  Swedish 
Academy  (Svenska  Akademien). 

Tlie  term  "literature,"  used  in  the  will,  shall  be  understood  to  embrace  not  only  works 
falling  under  the  category  of  poKte  literature,  but  also  other  writings  which  may  claim  to 
possess  literary  value  by  reason  of  their  form  or  their  mode  of  exposition. 

By  the  proviso  in  the  will  to  the  effect  that  for  the  prize  competition  only  such  works  or 
inventions  shall  be  eligible  as  have  appeared  "during  the  preceding  year"  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  a  work  or  aa  invention  for  which  a  reward  tmder  the  terma  of  the  will  is  coii-~ 
tem^^ated  ^all  set  forth  the  most  modem  reauHs  of  work  being  diooe  in  that  of  the  defMrt- 
ments,  as  defined  in  the  will,  to  which  it  beioi^;  works  or  inveiitioiM  of  oMer  siandhi^  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  only  in  case  their  importance  have  not  previously  been  demon- 
■trated. 

§3. 

Every  written  work,  to  qualify  for  a  prize,  sbaU  have  appeared  in  print. 

§4. 

The  amount  allotted  to  one  prize  may  be  divided  equally  between  two  works  submitted, 
should  each  of  such  works  be  deemed  to  merit  a  prize. 

In  cases  where  two  or  more  persons  ahaD  have  executed  a  woric  in  conjunctioii,  and  ihmt 
work  be  awarded  a  prize,  such  prize  shall  be  pre^nted  to  them  jotntly. 

The  work  of  any  person  since  deceased  can  not  be  submitted  for  award;  should,  however, 
the  death  of  the  individual  in  question  have  occurred  subsequent  to  a  reconiro«ndatioB 
having  been  made  in  doe  course  for  his  work  to  receive  a  prize,  such  prize  may  be  awarded. 

It  shaH  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  corporation  entitled  to  adjudicate  prizes  to  determine 
whether  the  prize  or  prizes  they  have  to  award  might  likewise  be  granted  to  some  institution 
or  society. 

§5. 

No  work  ^all  have  a  prize  awarded  to  it  unless  it  ^haB  have  been  proved  by  the  test  of 
experience  or  by  the  examination  of  experts  to  possess  the  preeminent  excellence  that  » 
manifestly  signified  by  the  terms  of  the  will. 

If  it  be  deemed  that  not  one  of  the  works  under  examination  attains  to  the  standard  of 
excelkmoe  above  referred  to,  the  sum  allotted  for  the.  prize  or  prizes  ^all  be  withheld  untli 
the  ensuing  year.  Should  it  even  then  be  found  impossible,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  make 
any  award,  the  amount  in  question  ^lali  be  added  to  the  main  fund,  unless  three-fourths  of 
those  engaged  in  making  the  award  determine  that  it  shall  be  set  aside  to  form  a  special 
fund  for  that  one  of  the  five  sections,  as  defined  by  the  will,  for  which  the  amount  was 
originally  intended.  The  proceeds  of  any  and  every  such  fund  may  be  empk>yed,  subject 
to  tlie  approval  of  the  adjudicators,  to  pronsote  the  objects  which  the  testator  uHimataij^ 
had  in  view  in  making  his  bequest  in  other  ways  than  by  means  of  prizes. 

Eveiy  special  fund  shall  be  administered  in  conjunction  with  the  main  fund. 

§6. 

For  each  of  the  four  sections  in  wliich  a  Swedi^  corporation  is  charged  with  adjadieatiiig 

the  prizes,  that  corporation  shall  appoint  a  committee— their  Nobel  committee — of  three  or 
five  members,  to  make  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  award.     The  preliminary  investigar 
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tion  necessary  for  the  awarding  of  prizea  in  the  peace  section  shall  be  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  as  laid  down  in  the  will. 

To  be  qualified  for  election  on  a  Nobel  committee  it  is  not  essential  either  to  be  a  Swedish 
subject  or  to  be  a  member  of  the  corporation  that  has  to  make  the  award.  On  the  Norwe- 
gian committee  persons  of  other  nationalities  than  Norwegian  may  have  seats. 

Members  of  a  Nobel  committee  may  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labour 
devolving  upon  them  as  such,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  corporation  that  appoints 
them. 

In  special  cases,  where  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  the  adjudicating  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  of  appointing  a  specialist  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  a 
Nobel  committee,  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  same. 

17. 

It  is  essential  that  every  candidate  for  a  prize  under  the  terms  of  the  will  be  proposed  as 
such  in  writing  by  some  duly  qualified  person.  A  direct  application  for  a  prize  will  not  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  quahfication  entitling  a  person  to  propose  another  for  the  receipt  of  a  prize  consists 
in  being  a  representative,  whether  Swedish  or  otherwise,  of  the  domain  of  science,  literature, 
etc.,  in  question,  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  stipulations  obtainable  from  the  corpora- 
tions charged  with  adjudicating  the  prizes. 

At  each  annual  adjudication  those  proposals  shall  be  considered  that  have  been  handed  in 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  1st  day  of  February. 

§8. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  proposal  of  any  candidate's  name  is  made  must  be  stated  in 
writing  and  handed  in  along  with  such  papers  and  other  documents  as  may  be  therein 
feferred  to. 

Should  the  proposal  be  written  in  a  language  other  than  those  of  the  Scandinavian  group, 
or  than  English,  French,  German,  or  Latin,  or  should  the  adjudicators,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  deciaon  upon  the  merits  of  a  worii  proposed,  be  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  contents  chiefly  from  a  work  written  in  a  language  for  the  understanding  of 
which  there  is  no  expedient  save  such  as  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  trouble  or  money, 
it  shall  not  be  obligatory  for  the  adjudicators  to  pay  further  consideration  to  the  proposal. 

§9. 

On  "founder's  day,"  the  10th  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  testator, 
the  adjudicators  shall  make  known  the  results  of  their  award  and  shall  hand  over  to  the 
winners  of  prizes  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  same,  together  with  a  diploma  and  a 
medal  in  gold  bearing  the  testator's  efligy  and  a  suitable  legend. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  a  prize  winner,  wherever  feasible,  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject treated  of  in  the  work  to  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded;  such  lecture  to  take  place 
within  six  months  of  the  founder's  day  at  which  the  prize  was  won,  and  to  be  given  at 
Stockholm  or,  in  the  case  of  the  peace  prize,  at  Christiania. 

§10. 

Against  the  decision  of  the  adjudicators  in  making  their  award  no  protest  can  be  lodged. 
If  differences  of  opinion  have  occurred  they  shall  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings nor  be  in  any  other  way  nuuie  public 

111. 

As  an  assistance  in  the  investigations  necessary  for  making  their  award,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion in  other  ways  of  the  aims  of  the  foundation,  the  adjudicators  shall  possess  poweis 
to  establish  scientific  institutions  and  other  organizations. 

The  institutions,  etc.,  so  established,  and  belonging  to  the  foundation,  shall  be  known 
under  the  name  of  "Nobel  institutes."  ^  j 
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J  12. 

Each  of  the  Nobel  institutes  shall  be  under  the  control  of  that  adjudicating  corporatio»n 
that  has  established  it. 

As  regards  its  external  management  and  its  finances  a  Nobel  institute  shall  have  an  in- 
dependent status.  Its  property  is  not,  however,  on  that  account  available  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  any  establishments  belonging  to  an  adjudicating  or  any  other  corporation.  . 
Nor  is  it  permissible  for  any  scholar  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  salary  as  an  official  <^  a 
Swedish  Nobel  institute  to  occupy  a  similar  position  at  any  other  institution  at  the  same 
time,  unless  the  King  be  pleased  to  permit  it  in  a  special  case. 

So  far  as  the  adjudicators  of  prizes  deem  it  to  be  feasible,  the  Nobel  institutes  shaU  be 
established  on  one  common  site  and  shall  be  organized  uniformly. 

The  adjudicating  corporations  are  at  hberty  to  api)oint  foreigners,  either  men  or  women, 
to  posts  at  the  Nobel  institutes.     *    *    * 

THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   FOUNDATION. 
§14. 

The  Nobel  Foundation  shall  be  represented  by  a  board  of  control,  located  in  Stockholm. 
The  board  shall  consist  of  five  members,  one  of  whom,  the  president,  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  the  others  by  the  delegates  of  the  adjudicating  corporations.  The  board 
shall  elect  from  their  own  members  a  managing  director.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

§15. 

The  board  shall  administer  the  funds  of  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  other  property,  real 
and  otherwise,  belonging  to  it,  in  so  far  as  such  is  common  to  all  the  sections. 

It  shall  be  a  function  of  the  board  to  hand  over  to  the  winners  of  prizes  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  foundation,  the  prizes  so  won,  and  besides,  to  attend  to  the  payment  of 
all  duly  authorized  expenses  connected  with  the  prize  distribution,  the  Nobel  institutes, 
and  similar  objects.  It  shall  further  be  incumbent  on  the  board  to  be  of  assistance  in  mat- 
ters that  are  not  of  a  scientific  character  to  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  foundation 
where  help  is  required.     ♦     *    * 


Statutes  concerning  the  Distribution,  etc.,  of  Prizes  from  the  Nobel  Foundation 
BY  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm. 

prize  distribution. 

§1. 

The  right  to  hand  in  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  a  prize,  as  directed  in  §  7  of  the  Code  of 
Statutes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  shall  belong  to: 

1.  Home  and  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm. 

2.  Members  of  the  Nobel  committee3  of  the  physical  and  chemical  sections  as  defined  in 
the  Code. 

3.  Scientists  who  have  received  a  Nobel  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Science. 

4.  Professors,  whether  in  ordinary  or  associate,  of  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences  at 
the  universities  of  Upsala,  Lund,  Christiania,  Coj)enhagen,  and  Helsingfors,  at  the  Caroline 
Medico-Chirurgical  Institute  and  the  Royal  Technical  College  in  Stockholm,  and  also  those 
teachers  of  the  same  subjects  who  are  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Stockholm  University 
College. 

5.  Holders  of  similar  chairs  at  other  universities  or  university  colleges  to  the  number  of 
at  least  six,  to  be  selected  by  the  Academy  of  Science  in  the  way  most  appropriate  for  the 
just  representation  of  the  various  countries  and  their  respective  seats  of  learning. 

6.  Other  scientists  whom  the  Academy  of  Science  may  see  fit  to  select. 

A  determination  as  to  the  choice  to  be  made  of  teachers  and  scientists,  in  accordance 
with  sections  5  and  6  above,  shall  be  arrived  at  before  the  close  of  each  September.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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§6. 

During  the  course  of  the  month  of  September  in  each  year  the  Nobel  committees  shall 
issue  a  circular  to  all  those  who  are  qualified,  accooding  to  1  above,  summoning  them  to 
make  nominations  of  candidates  for  prizes  before  the  first  day  of  February  in  the  following 
year,  such  nominations  to  be  supported  by  evidence,  documentary  and  otherwise. 

J7. 

Before  the  close  of  September  every  year  the  Nobel  conunittee  shall  present  to  the  acad- 
emy their  opinion  and  proposals  regarding  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

Hiat  class  in  the  academy  which  is  therein  concerned  shall  then  express  its  views  with 
r^ard  to  the  proposals,  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  October  at  the  latest.  Should 
the  class  in  question  deem  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  services  of  some  qualified  member  of 
any  other  class  to  aid  in  drawing  up  their  report  they  shall  have  authority  to  do  so. 

Tine  final  decision,  devolving  upon  the  academy,  shall  be  arrived  at  within  the  lapse  of 
the  first  half  of  November  next  ensuing. 

§8. 

The  proceedings,  verdicts,  and  proposals  of  the  Nobel  committees  with  reference  to  the 
prize  distribution  shall  not  be  published  or  in  any  other  way  be  made  known.     *    *    * 

THE  NOBEL  INSTTFCTE. 

§12. 

The  Nobel  Institute,  which  the  Code  authorizes  the  Academy  of  Science  to  estabUsh,  is  to 
be  so  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  where  the  respective  Nobel  com- 
mittees shall  deem  requisite,  scientific  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  those  discoveries  in 
the  domains  of  physics  and  chemistry  which  shall  have  been  proposed  as  meriting  the 
award  of  a  Nobel  prize  to  their  authors. 

The  institute  shall,  moreover,  as  far  as  its  means  allow,  promote  such  researches  in  the 
domains  of  the  sciences  named  as  promise  to  result  in  salient  advantage. 

}13. 

The  Nobel  Institute  shall  consist  of  two  sections,  one  for  physical  research  and  one  for 
chemical  research. 

The  buildings  required  for  these  two  sections  shall  be  erected  on  contiguous  sites,  and 
rooms  for  the  sittings  of  the  Nobel  committees,  as  well  as  record  rooms,  libraries,  etc.,  shall 
be  constructed  for  the  two  in  common. 

514. 

The  Nobel  Institute  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

As  president  of  each  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Nobel  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Science 
shall  select,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  class  in  the  academy  concerned,  a 
scientist,  either  of  Swedish  or  foreign  extraction,  who  is  possessed  of  an  established  repu- 
tation as  an  investigator  and  of  a  wide  experience  in,  and  grasp  of,  the  branch  of  science 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  section  to  promote. 

The  presidents  shall  have  the  title  of  "professor." 

The  terms  of  appointment  for  the  presidents  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Academy  on  the 
basis  of  suggestion  from  the  class  in  the  academy  concerned.    *    *    * 

Sio. 

Permission  for  other  persons  than  those  who  are  on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  institute  to 
carry  on  research  in  its  laboratories,  etc.,  may  be  granted  by  the  Nobel  committee  inter- 
ested, yet  only  provided  the  researches  are  directed  toward  determining  the  scientific  con- 
ditions upon  which  some  discovery  or  some  invention  may  be  evolved. 
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SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

120. 

As  soon  as  any  special  funds  shall  have  been  formed,  in  accordance  with  }  5  in  the  Code, 
the  academy  shall  be  entitled  to  distribute,  out  of  the  annual  yield  thereof,  support  for  the 
furtherance,  in  directions  the  testator  had  ultimately  in  view  in  making  his  bequest,  of  any 
work  in  the  domains  of  physical  and  chemical  science  that  may  be  judged  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance either  in  a  scientific  or  a  practical  regard. 

Assistance  of  that  kind  shall  by  preference  be  accorded  to  such  persons  as  shall  have 
already  attained,  by  Uieir  labours  in  the  sciences  named,  to  results  that  promise  in  their  for- 
tiier  development  to  prove  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Nobel  Foundation. 

Proposals  for  the  awarding  of  assistance  of  the  nature  above  indicated  shall  be  made  hj 
the  respective  Nobel  committees  and  submitted  to  the  academy;  it  shall  then  rest  with  that 
body  to  consult  the  opinion  of  the  class  concerned  and  thereafter  to  determine  on  the  caae. 

The  income  derived  from  the  special  funds  may  also  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  Nobel 
Institute.     ♦    *    * 


Statutes  concbskino  the  I>isrnuBUTK>N,  etc.,  of  Prizes  fbom  the    Nobel  Fouki>a- 

TION   BY  THE  CaROUNE  MeDICO-CuIRUROICAL   InSTFTUTE   IN   STOCKHOLM. 

PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

11. 

All  questions  connected  with  the  prize  distribution  shall  be  first  dealt  with  by  the  Kobe] 
committee  for  the  medical  sect  ton,  constituted  as  prescribed  in  the  Code,  and  shall  be 
handed  on  by  it  to  the  professorial  staff  of  the  Caroline  Institute  for  a  final  decision.    ♦    ♦    • 

§4. 

Every  year,  during  the  nH)nth  of  September,  the  Nobel  committee  shaH  issue  a  circular  to 
all  those  persons  who  are  qualified,  according  to  the  stipulations  given  below,  to  make  pro- 
posals of  names  for  the  receipt  of  prizes,  requesting  them  to  hand  in  such  proposals  before 
the  expiration  of  the  month  of  February  next  ensuing,  together  with  the  documentary  evi- 
dence in  supi>ort  thereof. 

§5, 

The  qualification  requisite  for  the  right  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Nobel  prize  com- 
petition shall  be  held  to  be  possessed  by: 

1.  Members  of  the  professorial  staff  of  the  Caroline  Institute. 

2.  Members  of  the  medical  class  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science. 

3.  Those  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  Nobel  prize  in  the  medical  section. 

4.  Members  oi  the  medical  faculties  at  the  uniyeraities  of  Upnla,  Land,  ChristtaDia, 
Copenhagen,  and  Hebingfors. 

5.  Members  of  at  least  six  other  medical  faculties,  to  be  selected  by  the  stalf  of  the  Caro- 
line Institute  in  the  way  most  appropriate  for  the  just  representation  of  the  varioie  coun- 
tries and  their  respective  seats  of  learning. 

6.  Scientists  whom  the  said  staff  may  see  fit  to  Select. 

A  determination  as  to  the  cinTice  to  be  made  of  teachers  and  scientists,  in  accordance 
with  sections  5  and  6,  shafi  be  made  within  the  first  half  of  the  m<mth  of  September,  the 
initial  proposal  to  emanate  from  the  Nobel  committee. 

§0. 

The  nominations  to  the  prize  competition  that  shall  have  been  handed  iu  by  petsooi  dnlj 
quahfied,  as  above  detailed,  during  the  course  of  each  year  counting  from  Febmiery  1  to 
February  1,  shall  be  first  dealt  with  by  the  Nobel  committee,  which  shall  arraoga  tbem  and 
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hand  them  on,  with  the  comments  npon  them  it  mttj  see  fit  to  make,  to  the  prafesaorial  staff 
of  the  Caroline  Institute  within  the  first  half  of  February. 

The  said  staff  shall  thereupon,  in  the  first  half  of  March,  appoint  two  additional  members 
on  the  Nobel  committee  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  civil  year. 

The  said  staff  ahafl,  moreover,  be  empowered  to  appoint  one  or  more  experts  to  take  part 
as  members  in  the  dehberations  and  decisions  of  the  Nobel  committee,  whenever  it  shaD 
ecMksider  such  a  prooedore  necessary  in  any  particuUr  case. 

§7. 

The  Nobel  committee  ahaU  determine  which  of  the  woi^  of  those  nominated  shall  be 
subjected  to  a  special  investigation,  and  shall  undertake  the  doing  of  the  same,  being  hereby 
empowered  to  employ  the  assistance  needed. 

The  Nobel  committee  having  handed  in  its  decision  within  the  month  of  April,  the  staff 
of  the  Caroline  Institute  shall  determine  at  its  first  sitting  in  the  month  of  May  whether  the 
works  of  any  others  of  those  nominated  shaU  also  be  made  the  subject  of  special  examination. 

The  work  of  a  nominee  shall  be  rejected  if  it  be  not  decided  to  have  it  specially  examined. 

§8. 

The  Nobel  committee  shall  hand  in  its  verdict  and  proposals  for  the  prize  award  to  the 
staff  of  the  Caroline  Institute  within  the  month  of  September. 

19. 

The  said  professorial  staff  shall  then  fix  a  day  in  the  month  of  October  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed to  decide  finally  upon  the  prize  award.    *    *    ♦ 

THE  MEDICAL   NOBEL  INSTITUTE. 

112. 

The  Medical  Nobel  Institute,  which  shaD  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  universities  of  the  country,  shall  be  established  and  organized  by  decree  of  the  staff 
of  the  Caroline  Institute,  when  the  said  staff  shall  deem  that  the  necessary  moans  for  the 
purpose  are  available. 

A  profK>sition  for  the  establishing  of  this  institute  may  be  made  by  a  member  of  either  the 
staff  or  the  Nobel  committee.  The  Nobel  committee  shall  first  deal  with  a  proposition  to 
that  end,  preparatory  to  its  being  submitted  to  the"  professorial  stafT  of  the  Caroline  Institute 
for  approval.  ^ 

Until  this  Nobel  Institute  shall  have  entered  upon  its  duties  all  particulars  connected 
with  its  functions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Crown  for  consideration  and  sanction. 

THB  SPECIAL  FUND  OF  THE   MEDICAL  FRIZB    SECTION. 
§13. 

The  proceeds  of  this  ftmd  shall  be  devoted  to  promoting  research  in  medical  science,  in 
other  ways  than  by  prize  distribution,  and  to  rendering  the  results  of  that  research  of  prac- 
tical use  to  mankind  in  directions  in  accord  with  what  the  testator  ultimately  had  in  view 
in  making  liis  bequest. 

The  revenue  accruing  from  the  fund  shall  not  be  appropriated  for  paying  the  salary  of  any 
official  engaged  at  the  Caroline  Institute. 

S14. 

A  proposition  for  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fimd  may  be  made  by  a  member 
either  of  the  staff  of  the  Caroline  Institute  or  of  the  Nobel  committee. 

The  staff  shaU  debate  and  decide  any  such  proposition  after  the  board  of  administration 
of  the  institute  has  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it.     *    *    * 
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The  DisTBESunoN,  etc.,  op  Prizes  fbom  the  Nobel  Foundation  by  thk  Sweihsb 

AcADEifT  IN  Stockholm. 

The  right  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  prize  competition  shall  belong  to:  Members  of 
the  Swedish  Academy  and  of  the  academies  in  France  and  Spain,  which  are  similar  to  it  in 
constitution  and  purpose;  members  also  of  the  humanistic  classes  of  other  academies  azul 
of  those  humanistic  institutions  and  societies  that  are  on  the  same  footing  as  academies; 
and  teachers  of  esthetics,  literature,  and  history  at  university  colleges. 

The  above  regulation  shall  be  publicly  announced  at  least  once  every  five  years  in  some 
official  or  widely  circulated  journal  in  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  the 
chief  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

§2. 

The  academy  shall  appoint  at  its  Nobel  Institute,  which  shall  embrace  a  large  library, 
chiefly  of  works  in  modem  literature,  not  only  a  head  librarian  and  one  or  more  sublibra- 
rians, but  also,  as  far  as  needed,  other  officers  and  assistants  of  literary  training,  either  with 
temporary  or  permanent  posts,  to  dischai^  the  work  of  preparing  questions  arising  out  of 
the  prize  competition  prior  to  their  treatment  by  the  academy,  to  draw  up  reports  con- 
cerning literary  works  of  recent  publication  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  translate  from 
foreign  languages  when  such  work  is  required. 

The  Nobel  Institute  of  the  Swedish  Academy  shall  bo  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  under  the  immediate  management  of  a  member  of 
the  academy,  to  be  chosen  by  that  body. 

§3. 

The  academy  shall  be  empowered  to  employ  the  proceeds  of  the  special  fund  in  furthering, 
in  such  directions  as  the  testator  ultimately  had  in  view  in  making  his  bequest,  any  work 
in  the  field  of  literature,  whether  carried  on  in  Sweden  or  abroad,  that  may  be  considered  to 
possess  importance,  more  especially  in  those  departments  of  culture  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  academy  to  tend  and  foster.     *    *    * 


Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

All  proposals  of  candidates  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  which  is  to  be  distributed  December 
10,  1905,  must,  in  order  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  be  laijj  before  the  Nobel  committee 
of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  by  a  duly  qualified  person  before  the  first  of  February  of  the 
same  year. 

Any  one  of  the  following  persons  is  held  to  be  duly  qualified:  (a)  Members  of  the  Nobel 
committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament ;  (b)  members  of  Parliament  and  members  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  different  States;  (c)  members  of  the  interparliamentary  council;  (d)  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  of  the  international  peace  bureau ;  {e)  members  of  the  institute  of 
international  law;  (/)  university  professors  of  political  science  and  of  law,  of  history  and 
of  philosophy;  and  (g)  persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 

The  Nobel  peace  prize  may  also  be  accorded  to  institutions  or  associations. 

According  to  the  Code  of  Statutes,  §  8,  the  grounds  upon  which  any  proposal  is  nlade 
must  be  stated  and  handed  in,  along  with  such  papers  and  other  documents  as  may  therein 
be  referred  to. 

According  to  §  3,  every  written  work,  to  qualify  for  a  prize,  must  have  appeared  in  print. 

For  particulars,  qualified  persons  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Noliel  com- 
mittee of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  Victoria  Terrasse  4,  Eristiania. 
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Note. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Science  (Kun^.  VetenAkAps-Akademien)  in  Stockholm  waa  founded  in  173t. 
The  statutes  of  its  constitution  at  present  in  force  date  from  the  year  1850  (July  13) .  The  functions  of 
the  academy  are  to  encourage  the  pursuit  and  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  also  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  circulation  of  printed  scientific  papers  and  monographs. 

The  academy,  of  which  the  King  is  the  patron,  numbers  100  Swedish  and  Norw^ian  members  and  75 
foreign  ones.  The  home  members  are  ranged  in  9  classes,  to  wit:  1,  pure  mathematics;  2,  applied  mathe- 
matics; 3.  practical  mechanics;  4,  physical  sciences;  S,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy;  6,  botany  and 
Boology;  7,  medical  sciences;  8,  technology,  economics,  and  statistics;  9,  general  science  and  scientifie 
pursuits. 

The  academy  elects  its  president  annually,  but  has  several  permanent  officials,  among  whom  the  chief 
is  the  secretary,  who  has  the  details  of  the  management  under  his  care. 

The  Caroline  Ifedical-Chirurgical  Institute  (Kungl.  Karollnska  Institutet)  in  Stockholm  dates  from 
1815.  The  statutes  now  in  force  received  the  King's  sanction  on  April  29,  1886.  It  corresponds  to  a 
university  medical  faculty  and  has  the  same  standing  as  the  medical  faculties  at  Upsala  and  Lund. 
Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  medical  sciences  is  Imparted,  and  students  are  able  to  gradu- 
ate at  the  institute. 

The  head  of  the  institute  is  the  rector,  chosen  from  among  their  own  number  by  the  staff  of  professors 
for  a  term  of  three  years;  the  management  and  control  of  the  institute  is  vested  in  him.  The  professorial 
staff  numl)6rs  at  present  22. 

The  Swedish  Academy  (Svenska  Akademien)  in  Stockholm,  founded  by  King  Gustavus  III  on  the 
aoth  of  March,  1780,  when  it  received  the  statutes  of  constitution  still  in  force,  devotes  itself  to  the  arts 
of  elocution  and  poeU7,  its  mission  being  to  labor  in  the  interests  of  the  preservation  of  purity,  force, 
and  elevation  of  diction  in  the  Swedish  language  both  in  scientific  works  and.  more  especially,  in  those 
products  of  pure  literature  that  are  embraced  under  the  terms  poetry  and  elocution  in  all  their  scope,  not 
excluding  those  works  that  have  the  inculcation  of  religion  for  their  purpose.  It  is  part  of  the  task  of 
the  academy  to  prepare  for  publication  a  dictionary  of  the  Swedish  language  and  likewise  a  grammar, 
besides  issuing  papere  and  treatises  calculated  to  establish  and  cultivate  good  ta^te.  The  academy 
awards  annual  prises  to  the  winnen  of  competitions  in  elocution  and  poetry.  The  memberahip  of  the 
academy  is  fixed  at  18,  all  being  Swedes;  the  King  is  its  patron.  The  oflicials  consist  of  a  president,  a 
chancellor,  and  a  permanent  secretary,  all  chosen  from  among  the  memlDers. 

The  Nobel  prizes  for  1904  were  awarded  at  Stockholm  and  Christiania  on  December  10,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Doctor  Nobel,  hence  called  '*  founder's  day.*'  The  amount  of  each  prize  for  1904  was 
140,858.51  crowns,  equal  to  137,750.06  and  the  recipients  were  as  foUows:  Lord  Rayleigh,  professor  of 
natural  sciences  at  the  Royal  Institute,  London,  who  took  the  prize  in  physics;  Sir  William  Ramsey, 
professor  at  University  College,  I<ondon,  who  took  the  prize  in  chemistry;  Ivan  P.  Pavlov,  chief  of  the 
Idiysiological  laboratory  at  the  Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine,  St.  Petereburg,  who  took  the  prize 
tn  medicine;  Fr^d^c  Mistral,  the  French  poet,  and  Jose  Echegaray,  the  Spanish  author  and  statesman, 
divided  the  prize  in  literature,  while  the  peace  prize  this  year  was  given  to  a  society,  the  Institut  de  droit 
faitemational,  and  not  to  an  ind  ividiuiL 
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Superior  instruction. — The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  University  of  Habana  are 
taken  from  the  official  publication  of  that  institution,  the  Memoria  Anuario,  and  cover  the 
scholastic  year  1902-3: 

The  university,  founded  in  1728  by  the  Dominican  order,  was  secularized  in  1842,  and 
since  that  time,  but  particularly  since  1883,  its  accommodations  have  been  greatly  increased 
and  the  course  of  studies  has  been  modified  to  keep  pace  with  modem  ideas.  The  modem 
dianges  in  the  studies  have  necessitated  the  erection  of  new  laboratories  and  museums. 
The  university  preserves  the  continental  division  into  the  *'  faculties  '*  of  letters  and  sciences, 
of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  of  law  (none  of  theology).  There  were  503  students  matricu- 
lated in  the  three  faculties  in  the  year  1902-3,  and  of  these  125  were  in  the  faculty  of  letters 
and  sciences,  226  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  149  in  the  law  faculty.  Of 
the  128  matriculates  in  the  faculty  of  letters  and  sciences  4  took  letters  and  philosophy,  32 
took  pedagogics,  and  2  sciences,  while  70  studied  engineering,  electricity,  and  architecture — 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  practical  studies  far  outweighed  the  "disinterested''  in  the 
choice  of  the  students. 

Secondary  instruction, — Secondary  instruction  as  a  separate  branch  of  education  was  offi- 
cially established  in  Cuba  in  1863  by  a  royal  decree  which  carried  out  the  Spanish  law  of 
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public  instruction  of  1857.  In  1863  the  governor-general  of  the  island,  in  compliance  with 
the  rojal  decree,  ordered  the  estabtisfament  of  4  iostitates  of  pitUic  instractioii,  1  ^mch  for 
the  provinces  of  Habana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Matanzas,  and  Puerto  Principe.  Tl»  sta(fi«s 
at  these  institutes  were  classified  as  general  and  applied,  the  fonner  (including  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  logic,  and  philosophy)  leading  to  ihe  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  while  the  latter  prepared  for  a  bosness  career.  Gradnates  from  those 
institutes  were  entitled  to  enter  the  University  of  Habana. 

There  were  428  students  at  the  Institute  of  Habana  in  the  scholastic  year  190S-4,  and  a 
total  of  11,913  have  been  matriculated  in  it  sinoe  its  foundation  in  1863. 

Primary  instruction. — ^The  following  statistics  <^  primary  iostrQction  are  taken  from  La 
Instrucci^n  Primaria  for  December  10,  1904,  the  official  journal  of  the  secretary  of  public 
instruction.    The  figures  relate  to  the  school  year  1903-4: 

The  total  number  of  t-eachers  employed  during  the  year  was  3,661 ,  a  decrease  of  12  from 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these  only  159  were  colored,  while  3,502  were  white.  Of  the  white 
teadiers  1,477  were  men  and  2,025  women,  and  of  the  colored  47  were  men  and  1 12  women. 
The  largest  number  of  teachers  (1 ,005)  were  from  20  to  25  years  of  age ;  the  next  largest  num- 
ber (779)  were  between  30  and  40;  then  came,  in  decreasing  order,  661  from  25  to  30  years; 
473  from  18  to  20  years;  31 1  from  40  to  50  years;  272  were  18  years  and  imder,  and  160  were 
50  years  and  over. 

Hie  total  enrollment  in  1903-4  was  201,724,  a  decrease  of  17,720  from  Uie  previous  year. 
Of  this  total  131,831  were  white  and  69,893  colored.  As  to  sex,  the  white  boys  numbered 
74,842  and  the  girls  56,989,  while  the  colored  boys  numbered  37,304  and  the  girls  32,589,  a 
much  smaller  difference  than  in  the  case  of  the  white.  ThB  mean  daily  attendance  was,  for 
white,  boys  41,027,  girls  32,880;  for  cc^ored,  boys  18,667,  girls  17,956,  making  a  total  white 
and  colored  of  110,531,  against  115,039  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  4,508.  The  appro- 
priation for  primary  instruction  in  1903-04  was  ^2,784,276.72 

ATTENDANCE  AT  HIGHER  SEATS  OF  LEARXLNG  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

A. — Germany.  • 

1.  UNIVERSITIES.^ 


Winter  semester  of  1904-5. 

Total 
number  of 
students 

and 
hearers. 

Number  of 
matricu- 
lated 
students. 

Students  of 
theology. 

Students  of 
law. 

Stu^Jents  of 
medicine. 

Students  of 

philosophy 

and 

acience. 

Berlin.... 

14,007 
2,773 
2,096 

971 
1,626 
1,167 
1,697 

766 
2,080 
1,5,51 
1,037 

805 
1,099 
4,630 
1.347 

6,as4 

1,308 
692 
1,714 
1,470 
1,326 

7,774 

2,568 

1,870 

942 

1,501 

1,069 

1,674 

705 

1,881 

1,371 

953 

745 

^2 

3,880 

1,276 

4,766 

1,256 

556 

1,395 

1,407 

1,298 

335 
366 

aoi 

150 

234 

76 

105 

85 

309 

60 

38 

32 

S3 

293 

117 

172 

275 

87 

240 

426 

112 

2,756 
788 
687 
279 
367 
163 
424 
215 
427 
399 
190 
190 
846 

1,226 
332 

1,753 
395 
102 
330 
495 
394 

1,111 
157 
190 
191 
467 
328 
159 
151 
180 
261 
179 
213 
177 
460 
158 
9S5 

3,572 

Bonn 

1,257 

Brealau 

792 

Erlangen 

322 

Freiburg 

443 

Giesst'U 

603 

G5ttingen                   

886 

Greif  swald 

254 

Halle-  \V  ittenberg         

965 

Heidelberg 

6S3 

Jena 

648 

Kiel 

310 

Kdnlsrsbere 

3S6 

Leipzig 

1,911 

Marburg 

679 

Miinirh 

1,856 

Miinster 

586 

Rostot'k 

132 
226 
171 
462 

2ffi 

Strasshurg 

690 

Tiibinpcn 

315 

Wiirzburg 

340 

Total 

6  49,116 

39,  n9 

3,814 

12,148 

6,338 

17,419 

o  For  number  of  students  from  foreign  countries  see  p.  2335. 

h  There  were  among  the  49,116  students  only  1,729  women,  or  about  3J  per  cent.  In  none  of  the  other 
higher  seats  of  learning  of  Germany  (see  below)  are  women  admitted,  except  in  the  Bmnswick  Poly- 
tech  nlcum,  where  130  hear  lectures  on  literature  and  art. 
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2.  POLYTECHNICA. 


"nrinter  semester  of  19(H-5. 


Aix  la  Cbi^MiUe 

Bnmswidc 

CSuu-lottenburg-Berlin . 

Danzig 

Darmstadt : 

Dresden. 

Hanover 

Karlsruhe 

Jfunich 

Stuttgart 


t  jStudents  of  Students  of  I 

Total      '   Matrica-      anofaitee-  ;  mechanical  Students  of  Students  of 
number  of        lated      |   ture  and   i   and  elec-   '  chemical    <     special 
Btudenta.  j  ntudents.  i    dvil  en-    |  trical  en-    technology,   branches, 
gineering.     gineering.  I  i 


Total. 


911 
5d3 
3,530 
401 
1,917 
1,152 
1>620 

i,e»5 

2,774 
1,176 


15,768  I 


755 

534 
3,210  ' 

249  ; 
1,812  ! 
1,003  I 
1,443  I 
1,588  ' 
2,500  1 

928 


106 

184 

124 

227 

1,228 

1,307 

102 

59 

561 

1.059 

403 

361 

631 

698 

549 

715 

1,148 

9M 

463 

293 

14,032  • 


5,375  j 


5,807  , 


<7  , 

98; 
165  ' 

28  . 
142 
176  ' 

99 

272  : 

203  I 

113 ; 


1,343  I 


85 
510 
60 
50 
63 
15 
52 
245 
50 


1,507 


3.  THEOLOGICAL  LYCEUMS. 


Winter  semester  of  1901-5. 


Augsburg . . 
Bamberg . . . 
Braunsberg 
DiUingen . . . 
Eichst&tt... 

Freising 

Passau 

Regensburg 

Total. 


Total 
number  of 
students. 


11 

11 

96 

82 

46 

33 

157 

148 

108 

tOB 

Ml 

137 

103 

ia3 

218 

174 

879 


^f-V^"  iStudents  of  Students  of 


lated 


students,    philosophy,   theologj', 


794  I 


11  .... 

46 

49 

10  i 

36 

40  1 

117 

18 

90 

50  1 

91 

32 

71 

68 

150 

275: 


4.  V'ETERINARY  COLLEGES, 


Winter  semester  of  1904-5. 


Berlin 

Dresden . . . 
Hanover... 

Munich 

Stuttgart.. 

Total 


Total 

Matricu- 

number of 

lated 

students. 

students. 

497 

482 

196 

152 

229 

208 

320 

254 

no 

110 

1,206 


5.  .\GRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 


Berlin 8a=i  704 

Hohenheim I               128  I  128 

Poppelsdorf-Bonn I              422  i  406 

Weiben-Stephan 1               163  [  140 

Total I  1,578  |  1,378 


6.  FORESTRY  ACADEMIES. 


Aschaffenhurg 

64 
«6 
54 

68 
76 

44 

Elwr^iWalde 

58 

Eisenach 

54 

lliinden                                                         

66 

Tfaarandt 

55 

Total 

328 

277 
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7.  MININO  ACADEMIES. 


Winter  semester  of  1904-5. 

Total 
number  of 
students. 

Ifatrica- 

lated 
studentiL 

Berlin 

298 
160 
416 

121 

ClausthAl 

144 

Freiberg - 

ocnv 

Total 

874 

545 

8.  COMMERCIAL  UNIVERSITIES. 


Aix  la  Chapelle 

Cologne 

Frankfort 

Leipzig 

Total.... 


24 

1« 

1,536 

asa 

663 

168 

618 

5S1 

2,841 


1,015 


9.  ACADEMY  POSEN. 


Posen  . 


1,143 


The  total  number  of  students  in  higher  seats  of  learning  in  Germany  (above  the  g3rmnasium),  in  the 
winter  of  1904-5,  was  78,879.  The  population  of  the  Empire  according  to  the  census  of  1900  was  56,345,014; 
it  was  estimated  to  be  a  little  over  60,000,000  in  1904;  hence  Germany  had  one  student  in  higher  instita- 
tions  to  every  760  inhabitants. 

B. — Austria  (without  Hungary) . 
1.  UNIVERSITIES. 


Winter  semester  of  1904-^5. 

Total 
number  of 
students. 

Matricu- 
lated 
students. 

Students 

of 
theology. 

3tudents 
of  law. 

Stndpnta       StudenU 
btudents    ofpbiloso- 

Czemowitz 

673 
1,915 
1,067 
2,038 
2,933 
1,565 
3,924 
8,233 

560 
1,385 

812 
1,696 
2,544 
1,228 
3,033 
6,283 

85 

97 
301 

74 
414 

79 
131 
229 

364 

842 

286 

692 

1,418 

696 

1,805 

3,476 

284 

Gratz  

322 
168 
195 
113 
246 
457 
1,801 

654 

Innsbruck 

313 

Krakow 

1,077 

Lemberg  

968 

Pracue  ^German')           .  . 

544 

Prague  (Bohemian) 

1,531 
2,727 

Vienna 

Total 

22,348 

17,541 

1,410 

0,579 

3,302 

8,057 

2.  POLYTECHNICA. 


Winter  semester  of  1904-5. 


BrUnn  (German) . . . 
BrQnn  (Bohemian). 

Gratz 

Lemberg 

Prague  (German) . . 
Prague  (Bohemian) 
Vienna 

Total 


Total 
number  of 
students. 


378 

573 

1,131 

928 

1,948 

2,634 


8,220 


Matricu- 
lated 
students. 


378 

573 

1,131 

928 

1,948 

2,634 


8,220 


Students 
of  archi- 
tecture 
anddvil 
engineer- 
ing. 


Students' 
of  electrical 
and  me- 
chanical 
engineer- 
ing. 


329 
207 
287 
807 
467 
883 
1,341 


4,321 


156 
73 
152 
242 
260 
471 
772 


2,126 


Students 
of  chem- 
ical tech- 
nology. 


45 

82 
95 
219 
128 


613 


There  are  in  Austria  also  three  independent  theological  faculties,  at  Olmiltz,  Salzburg,  and  Vienna, 
with  317  students;  two  agricultural  colleges,  at  Tetschcn-Liebwcrd  and  Vienna,  with  613  students;  and 
two  mining  academies,  at  Leoben  and  Pribram,  with  391  students. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  higher  seats  of  learning  in  Austria  (above  the  gymnasium),  in  the 
winter  of  1904-5,  was  31,889.  The  population  of  Austria  proper,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  w»a 
26,150,597;  it  was  estimator  in  1904  at  28,000,000;  hence  Austria  had  one  student  in  higher  institutioDS 
to  every  909  inhabitants. 
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C. — Switzerland. 
1.  UNIVERSITIES. 


Winter  semester  of  1904-^. 

Total 
number  of 
students. 

Matrico- 

lated 
students. 

Students 

of 
theology. 

Students 
of  law. 

Students 

ofmedi-  ' 

dne. 

Students 
ofphilosQ- 

Basel 

62ft 

1,831 

1,2m 

932 

220 

1,327 

512 

1,661 

883 

740 

127 

1,037 

50 
29 
55 
15 
9 
18 

52 
272 
127 
102 

21 
179 

129 
630 
288 
32ft 

281 

Berne 

621 

Geneva 

412 

lAnsanne 

tn 

K4^nch#t4«t 

97 

Zurich 

437 

406 

Total 

«6,20Q 

4,860 

176 

753 

1,819 

2.112 

2.  POLYTECHNICUM. 


• 

winter  scmeeter  of  1904-5. 

Total 
number  of 
students. 

Matricu- 
lated 
students. 

Students  '  Students 
ofarchl-   i      ofme- 
tecture    1   diankal 
andcivU    andelectri- 
cngineer-  i    calengi- 
mg.       {    neerlng. 

Students 
ofagrfeol- 
tureand 
forestry. 

Zurich 

1,774 

1,275 

354  ;               538                   9Q 

1               ♦»«> 

a  Among  the  6,202  students  of  the  universities,  there  were  2,175  women  and  2,573  foreigners.  The  Poly- 
technicom  had  482  foreigners. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  Swiss  hi^^ier  seats  of  ift^mtng  (above  the  gynmasium),  in  the  winter 
of  1904^,  was  7,976.  The  population  of  Switzeriand,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  was  3,315,443;  it 
was  in  1904  estimated  at  3,600/X)0;  hence  Switzerland  had  one  student  in  higher  institutions  to  every  451 
inhabitants. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  GRADUATES  (W   AMERICAN  MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND 
OTHER  COLLEGES  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

[The  foUowing reguUtions  for  gradoatet  of  American  medical  and  dental  colleges  wiafaing  to  practice 
their  profession  in  the  Argentine  Repiil>li<vhav<elbeen  forwarded  through  the  State  Department  from  tb« 
American  Legation  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the  information  of  the  institutiona  and  students  interested- 
therein.] 

Graduates  of  American  medical  and  dental  cc41eges,  with  the  appropriate  degrees,  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Argentine  medical  or  dental  faculty,  in  order  to  practice  their  profession 
in  this  coimtry,  must  present  the  following  documents: 

The  diploma  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  graduated.  l\e  signatures  of  the  rector 
and  secretary  on  the  diploma  must  be  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  ratified  by 
an  Argentine  consular  oflScer  there  resident,  and  his  signature  in  turn  certified  by  the  Ai^n- 
tine  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  signatures  on  the  difdoona 
might  be  authenticated  by  a  local  State  officer  before  being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington. 

The  diploma  is  then  to  be  presented  at  the  office  of  .the  secretary  of  the  faculty,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  into  Spanish,  made  by  a  puUic  translator,  on  stamped 
paper.  The  public  transhitor  must  also  call  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  sign  a  document 
acknowledging  and  confirming  the  genuineness  of  his  signature. 

When  the  diploma  has  been  accepted  by  the  faculty,  a  day  will  be  fixed  on  which  the  can- 
didate shall  appear  at  the  secretary's  office,  accompanied  by  two  witnesses,  who  must  not  be 
relati\'es  or  minors,  and  who  shall  declare  in  writing  that  the  candidate  is  the  real  and  lawful 
owner  of  the  diploma  presented. 

In  addition  to  this  the  candidate  must  present  a  petition,  written  on  stamped  paper  of 
the  value  of  $1,  asking  to  be  inscribed  in  the  faculty,  and  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  examina- 
tion necessary  for  the  **  revalidation  **  of  his  diploma. 

The  examinations  made  by  the  faculty  are,  of  course,  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  em- 
brace the  same  groups  of  subjects,  and  are  conducted  in  the  same  order  and  form,  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  alumni  of  the  local  school.  Provisions  are  made  for  reexaminations,  in  case  of 
failure  in  the  first  instance. 

The  fees  for  "revalidation"  are:  Medical  diploma,  $900  paper  money  ($382.14  Unit«l 
States  money);  dental  diploma,  $350  ($148.61). 

BEGULATtONS  QOVERKINO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEEBS,  AKCHrTECTS,  AND  AGRICULTrRlSTS 
IN   THE   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

A  law  regulating  the  professions  of  engineers,  architects,  and  agriculturists  in  the  Argen- 
tine RepubUc  was  passed  June  16,  1905,  and  received  the  President's  signature  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  it  is  required  that  all  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers,  architects,  chemists,  agronomists,  and  surveyors,  with  the  exception  of  those 
already  established  and  of  special  foreign  experts,  to  whom  for  lack  of  corresponding  native 
talent  the  executive  may  be  compelled  to  intrust  special  tasks,  must,  in  order  to  practice 
their  professions  in  this  country,  have  received  diplomas  from  the  universities  and  si)ecial 
schools  of  the  nation,  or,  if  holding  titles  from  foreign  institutions,  must  ''revalidate'*  their 
titles  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  hero  in  force. 

As  interpreted  by  the  American-  minister  resident  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  general  intention 
of  the  law  is  ''  to  provide  for  the  uniform  qualification  of  those  who  practice  the  professions 
in  question,  as  has  long  since  been  done  in  the  case  of  physicians,  dentists,  etc.  As  in  these 
last-mentioned  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  'revahdation'  the  applicant  will  doubtless  be  re- 
quired to  pass  here  examinations  in  the  whole  matter  of  his  profession,  that  will  necessitate 
the  reviewing,  if  not  the  repetition,  of  his  studies." 
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Claasee  of  institutions. 


Universities  and  coUeges 
Colleges  for  women : 

Division  A 

Division  B 

Schools  of  technology . . . 

Schools  of  theology  • 

Schools  of  Uw  « 

Schools  of  medicine  «  * . . 
Public  normal  schools . . . 
Private  normal  schools. . 

Public  high  schools 

Private  high  schools 

Total 


1901-2. 


1902-^. 


1903-4. 


Niunber 
of  insti- 

^^    Amount.. 

benefac-j 
tions. 


Number  | 
of  insti- 
tutions   I       *««,!«♦- 

receivingi    Amounts- 
benefac- 
tions.   I 


Number  , 
of  insti-  I 
tutions 
receiving" 
benefac-  I 
tions.    ' 


Amounts. 


151  I    I14,M0,629 


13 
27  t 
12  ! 
55 

8 
15 

3 

0 
Si 
174 


1,466»680 
305, 87S 
426,783 

1,269,433 
52,859 
161,573 
150,420 
550, 91« 
142.936 
980,635 


238       $12,677,056 


12 


3^1 


1,617,144 
213,616 

242.686 
920,260 


6 

»! 

68  ' 
170 


39,336 
118,712 
749,917 
183,172 
1, 153. 177  I 


238     $12,339,712 


13 
30  < 

7 
33 

1 

6 
10 

"  I 
81 
152  • 


516, 149 

289.245 

."Wxi,  4.53 

8^4,587 

2,000 

212.900 

4.S9.015 

114,137 

51.374 

1,806,803 


651 


20,348,739  I 


580 


17,915,075  , 


582       17,261,375 


•  These  are  professional  schools  not  connected  with  universities. 
*>  YiK'luding  schools  of  dwitistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  surgery. 

Benefactions  to  ed^icational  institutions^  187 1-1 90 J^. 


1871 $8,593,740 

1872 10,072,540 

1873 11,225,977 

1874 6,053,804 

1875 4,126,562 

1876 4,601,845 

1877 3,015,256 

1878 3,103,289 

1879 5,249,810 

18S0 5,518,501 

1881 7,440,224 

18^2-83 7,141,363 

18S3-84 11.270,286 

1884-85 0,314,081 

18K5-86 5,976,168 

18S5-87 7,512,910 

1887-88 6,646,368 

1888-89 6,942,058 


1889-90 $8,011,019 

1890-91 8,519,233 

1891-92 8,721,602 

1892-93 8,207,690 

189^-94 10,855,365 

1894-95 8,240,876 

189,'>-96 11,677,048 

1896^97 10,049,141 

1897-98 10,981,209 

189S-99a 25, 332,792 

1899-1900 15,066,561 

1900-1901 21,158,400 

1901-2 20,348,739 

1902-3 17,915,075 

1903-4 17,261,375 


Total  for  33  years 326, 241, 207 


a  In  189^-90  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University  alone  received  $11,000,000. 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES 
Number  of  officers  and  teachers  ai  certain  yeady  salaries  in  all  dosses  sf 


Number  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of— 

Under 
$600. 

«500or 
under 
«550. 

1550  or 
under 
1600. 

1000  or 
under 
1650. 

1650  or 
under 
1700. 

$700  or 
under 
$750. 

$750  or 
under 
$800. 

$800  or  1 
under  ■ 
CBSO. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pk 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

0 

!  -2  ! 

1 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  DivlBion.. . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
North  Central  Division  . . . 
Western  Division 

221 

17,55413518,039 

126 

5,864 

204 

8,850,242 

7,0762715,429 

179}5,39138l'3.784| 

2 
3 

4 
6 

57 
43 
40 
55 
7 

7,799 
1,495 
1,555 
6,518 
187 

303 

231 

114 

1,481 

35 
29 
17 
52 
2 

"i 

"i 

3,197 

1,264 

634 

2,850 

94 

21 
17 
11 
792 
122 
224 
663 
418 
929 

30 
817 
197 

54 

23 
16 
19 
65 
3 

1 

"4 

"i 

1 

"ie 

io 

"i 
3 
2 

2,885 
247 
443 

2,165 
134 

10 

114 

6 

n9 

122 
232 
355 
551 
776 

20 

4 

128 

15 

725,152 
29     558 
22     215 
70!2,458 
11     467 

3  17 

4  18 
10 

58 
19 
22 
136 

7 

1 

"2 

4 

*3 

4,121 
295 
116 

2,111 
433 

3 
7 

78 
13 
23 
147 
10 

2 
2 

2,357 
214 
54 

2,061 
723 

4 
11 

52 
18 
12 
86 
11 

1 

2,756 

128 

80 

1,414 

1,014 

1 
6 

1 

213 

29 

34 

819 

358 

1,294 

13^ 
44 
13 

161 
26 

a 

1 

32 
3 

4 
19 
29 
46 

1 

'34 
2 

4 

'A  156 

i      so 

i      SSB. 

7 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Maine 

1 

8 

New  Hampshire 



18 
1, 

D 

Vermont 

10 

Massachusetts 

131.824 

705 
101 
68 

1 

11 

3 

33 

527i    9 

2?7 

11 

Rhode  Ifiland       

240'... 
464i    4 

i 

11 

2 

33 

'3 
21 
3 

*'i 

285 

258 

1,768 

18 

50 

962 

264 

521 

4 

44 
144 

""3 

2 

1 

5 

13 

21 

17 

12 

Connecticut 

2 

30i 

13 

New  York 

1,656 

783 

2,527 

176 
1S6 

2 

2 

22 

1 

16 
8 

7h2-om 

1,50S^ 

14 

New  Jersey      

465'    4 
507;  37 

293 
943 

8 

196! 

15 

PAnnnylvan^a 

54 

:    164- 

1A 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Delaware 

19 

278 

187 

3 

4 

9 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

6 

1 
1 
1 

'9 
2 
2 

1 

1         3 

17 

Maryland       

11 

60!    2 

10 
3 
2 

6 

117 

4 



'         6 

18 

Difltrict  of  Columbia 

154 
15 
12 

7 

1 
1 

100 

19 

Virginia 

11 
9 
4 

2 

1 
5 

17 
14 
7 

433 

1 

20 

West  Virginia 

262,    2 
94--- 

?* 

21 

North  Carolina 

] 

22 

South  Carolina 

66 
159 

•••( 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

23 

Georgia 

142 

67 

"i 

1 
1 
3 

61 
6 

28 
10 

45 

1 

15 
32 
3 

1 
1 

5 
5 

1? 

> 

24 

Florida 

119.    1 

7 
2 

?/> 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Kentucky 

m 

3 

131 

189 
77 
5 

5 

17 
6 

4 

2ft 

Tennessee 

245... 
1921    3 

33... 
337i... 
190|    5 

811    6 
103|... 

72     9 
24     1 

131     4 

g 

27 

Alabama 

3 

1 

1 

"i 

4! 

78 

Mississippi 

2 
240 

t 

29 

Louisiana 

? 

53 

115 

4 

"i4 

1 
2 

12 
82 
16 
8 

16 

43!    2 
2     6 

-    ^1    5 

6 
26 

1 
3 

24 

25 

3 

1 

2 
2 

21 

30 

Texas 

9 

120     7 

2l!.-- 

15 

31 

Arkansas 

3? 

Oklahoma 

2 

24 

33 

Indian  Territory 

34 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Ohio 

13 

13 

1 

3 

6 

1,330 
597 
915 

6 

8 

1 

593 

5 

560 
267 
551 
137 

9 
13 
7 
ft 

411 
335 

29 
97 

359 
134 
112 
213 
288 
205 
36 
599 

28 
20 
25 
13 
16 
2 
12 
12 



975 
36 

310 

447 
67 

126 
26 
35 

11 

16 
14 
10 
10 
2 
2 
9 

131 
27 

345 
38 
14 

586 
14 

199 

21 
25 
12 
5 

7 
17 

279 
45 

262 
83 
23 

117 
2(1 
21 

35 

Indiana 

439   12 
304    11 
299     7 
204    11 
127--- 

3ft 

Illinois 

496'  18 

37 

Michigan 

952     8 
765,  12 
141     1 
667... 
632     6 

204 
274 
156 
51 
480 

10 
21 

1 
6 
23 

38 

Wisconsin 

151'  11 
148,     1 
1071    8 
148     9 

39 

Minnesota 

40 

Iowa 

5 
11 

257 
274 

4 
9 

41 
42 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

43 

South  Dakota ' L. 

44 
45 

4ft 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Montana 

"'3 

58 
461 

io 

124 
229 

"6 

67     i 
19!    5 

2... 

t 

45 
6 

6 
23 

■'6 

152 
13 

0 

2 

33 

3 
16 

44 
15 

25 
6 
42 

7 
5 

"6 



53 

7 

• 

43 

1 
390 

1 
2 

■9 

13 
13 

120 

1 
75 

47 

Wyoming 

48 

Colorado 

> 

is;... 

1 

io    i 

1331--. 

49 

Now  Mexico 

50 

Arizona t.-.' 1--- 

51 
5? 

Utah 

Nevada 

« 

146|     1 

40 

3 

62     2 

27 

3 

74 

3 

16 

1 

3 

6 

6 

53 

Idaho L. 

I"*' 

1      1 

....... 

54 

55 

Washington 

Oregon 

13 
10 

*  i 

21 
6 

48|... 
18... 
4     8 

83 
25 
170 

1 
2 

1 

82 
80 
153 

4 
"3 

203 
124 
307 

3 
"2 

87 
68 
422 

5 
4 
2 

161 

1 
216 

fift 

CftliYomla .    , .         ' 

1 

a  Compiled  from  data  given  in  the  Report  on  Teachers*  Salaries,  etc.,  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
of  8,000  and  upward  statistics  of  only  467  arc  given. 
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IN  CITIES. 

puUic  schools  (except  kindergartens)  in  cities  of  8^000  and  upward, <» 


Number  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of- 

$85C 

or 

t900or 

1950  or 

$1,000  or 

$1, 100  or 

11,200  or  SI, 300  or 

$1,400  or 

$1,500  or 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

$1,600  ur  j 

1900. 

1950. 

11,000. 

11,100. 

11,200. 

$1,300. 

$1,400. 

$1,500. 

$1,600. 

i 

i 

§ 

1 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

. 

£ 

^ 

g 

1 

1    \ 

|! 

'S 

1 

i 

» 

f^ 

» 

f^ 

1^ 

& 

s 

Ui 

s 

fa 

S 

(^ 

a 

£ 

^    1 

a  1 

^ 

a 

^ 

190  4,522 

371 

2,975 

174 

1,041 

641 

2,094 

448 

1,141 

1         1 
7132,302  357 

855 

~'' 

685! 

476 

1 
3532,933 

957 

1 
2 

001,526, 

134 

1,760 

55 

509 

271 

1,475 

202 

~6^ 

^2701,954  158 

723 

207 

490 

234 

1921,963 

722 

•a 

41 

34 

96 

121 

'^ 

48 

93 

9 

15 

64 

31     26 

8 

6 

3 

37 

6 

67 

5     3 

25 

36, 

34 

21 

29 

35 

25 

12 

38 

18!     11 

5 

4 

1 

40 

2 

48. 

....      4 

97.2,840 

140 

700 

68 

152 

207 

288 

176 

424 

266 

206   120| 

84 

110 

59 

129 

106 

681 

180,    6 

10 

90 

27 

386 

18 

346 

86 

203 

36 

48 

75 

98     42 

35 

36 

1 

32 

36 

I 

47 

174 

50     6 

1 

5 
3 

1 
25 

"805 

"4 

"  "eo 

1 
& 
3 
49 

..... 

1 
219 

1 
5 

..... 

2 
8 

1  . 
1. 

.... 

7. 
7. 
2. 
57 

"is 

1 

5. 

17. 

3. 

515 

7 



1 

••••     8 

— -,    I 

41 

170 

42 

33 

53 

129    2a 

6 

45 

30 

47    10 

...  '< 

7 

7 

13 



14 

14 

2 

2 

21 

22       4 

1 

1  . 

23 

18 

23 

6   11 

5 

18 

6 

17 

5 

4 

9 

13 

2 

2 

15 

3       8 

9 

1 

4 

2 

39 

1    12 

»j 

642 

45 

611 

5 

412 

86 

999 

110 

549 

961.666,     88 

707 

122 

429 

79 

107 

950 

620    13 

54 

12 

147 

3 

19 

18 

70 

15 

15 

21 

68     10 

3 

6 

24 

22 

5 

146 

10   14 

33 

635 

30 

167 

38 

141 

85 

158 

25 

4(y 

54 

65     22 

6 

22 

6 

33 

1 

42 

265 

38   15 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1.... 

1 

2. 

1 
....    16 

? 

10 

13 

691 

6 

» 

4 

23 

14       4 

2. 

17 

3 

13. 

....    17 

11; 

26 

4 

15 

7 

8 

27 

83 

2 

23 

9       2 

4 

3 

5 

3 

21 

3    18 

14 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

16 

4 

3 

4. 

19 

1  *, 

1 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

1 
2 



1 

4 

3 

...4. 
2. 

....    20 
21 

1 

1 

2. 

1 

22 

1  ^ 

6 

5 

2 

9 

15 
1 

7  .... 

1 

.... 

9. 

20 

2  23 

24 

1      1 
1' 

5 

10 

5 

26 

1 

3 

17 

14       2 

3 

1 

14 

2 

18. 

....  2a 

1     1 

10 

4 

'? 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2. 

.%, . . 

8. 

5. 

....    20 

1     1 

2 

2 

2 



5 

1       2 

1 

1  . 

1  . 

5. 

....    27 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

....    28 

1 

'\ 

5 

10 

2 

2 

9 



4 

2       1 

2 

4. 

....    29 

1 

»; 

11 

7 
] 

15t 

15 

10 

12 

1 
1 

5 

11 
2 

8 

6 

a 

? 

1       4 
1 

1 

i '. 



13. 
1. 

11. 
3. 
1  . 

....    30 
31 

Vi 

33 
34 

1 

6 

86' 

15 

33 

26 

27 

40* 

57 

42 

6,5 

M 

73     56 

1 
24 

46 

1 
20 

22 

34 

1 
136 

16 

3 

6 

19 

20' 

5 

1 

36 

37 

8 

10' 

33 

14       1 

1- 

8 

1 

29 

3   35 

492,651 

24 

423 

18 

79 

27 

47 

36 

245 

69 

57      17 

8 

34 

17 

49 

50 

251 

133   36 

5 

18 

14 

29^ 

6 

16 

27 

54 

13 

12 

22 

3       5 

21 

4 

3 

14 

7 

49 

5.  37 

10 

4 

16 

48 

1 

14 

11 

19 

6 

16 

5     17 

7 

11 

1 

7 

1 

58. 

....    38 

5 

23 

6 

5,1 

4 

18 

22 

27 

25 

52 

14 

20       4 

13 

2 

8 

3 

1 

19 

2  39 

4 

40 

14 
19' 

21 
64 

4 

3 

10 
17 

5 
21 

13 
17 

23 

6^ 

12 
<2. 

1 

23      18 

2 
6 

3. 

8 

7. 
14 

"ii 

24,. 
104 

m 

!     6 

6 

20 

41 
42 
43 
44 

t. 

I       1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

3 

29 

2 

5 

3 

11  .... 

3 

4. 

5| 

1 

8 

7 

13 

6 

2 

11 

1 

1 

^ 

*• 

5. 

6. 

....    45 

1 

9 

3 

46* 

1 

6 

5 

19 

1 

5 

! 

3 

1 
15 

2       3 

1 

"io 

"h' 

"i' 

"is" 

"3 

6. 
1. 
43 

....    46 
47 

9 

6 

10 

2 

11 

16 

66 

11 

10. 

4 

48 
49 
50 
51 

' 

3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

4 

1, 

1        1 

14 

1 

1  . 

3. 

' 

....    52 

53 
54 

1 

5 

8 

16 

5 

4 

24 

44 

14 

4 

6 

3       4 

6 

3 

2 

4. 

12. 

3 

1 

3 

o 

3 

1 

4 

13 

2 

1 

3 

1       2 

3. 

1 

1 

9. 

....    55 

2 

62 

^ 

ai7 

2 

322 

33 

57 

8 

29 

46 

77 

25 

18 

10 

1 

22 

17 

43 

100 

46 

56 

N.  E.  A.  of  which  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  chairman.    In  that  report,  of  the 547  cities  of  a  population 
Ei>  1904 — VOL  2  M 75 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  1904. 


/.  Arranged  by  CounirUt. 
IL  Arranged  by  Dates  of  Founding. 

III.  Arranged  by  Number  of , Students, 

IV.  Arranged  Alphabetically. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  author  of  **  Minerva,  Jahrbuch  der  Universitaten  der  Welt"  (K.  Trubner), 
which  is  the  chief  scarce  of  the  information  offered  in  the  following  lists,  says  that  he 
has  submitted  his  work  at  various  stages  of  completion  to  different  professors  of  the 
countries  concerned,  so  that  he  is  assured  that  his  decision  as  to  which  of  the  learned 
institutions  of  the  world  should  be  regarded  as  universities  is  upheld  by  the  most 
trustworthy  authority.  He  describes  his  Jahrbuch  as  a  collection  of  names  of  teach- 
ing bodies,  of  universities,  or  similar  institutions  of  the  world. 

Since  this  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  detailed 
information  concerning  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  been  omitted  from  the  following  lists,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  foreign 
institutions. 


I.  ARRANGED  BY  COUXTRIES, 
ARGENTINA. 

Buenos Ayres. — Universidad  Nacional.  Rector:  Leop.  Basavilbaso.  Faculties:  Law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  philosophy;  202  profesi?or8 
and  2,650  students.     Library  of  137,000  volumes. 

Cordoba. — Universidad  Nacional  (1613).  Rector:  (?)  Faculties:  Social  science, 
medicine,  exact  science,  natural  science;  94  professors  and  about  1,000  students. 
Library,  museum,  and  obwrvatory. 

ArSTR.VLIA. 

.4(/e/a*V/<'.— University  of  Adelaide  (1872).  Chancellor:  Sir  Samuel  J.  Way;  39 
professors  and  598  students.     Library. 

Jlobart. — University  of  Tasmania  (18<K)).  Chancellor:  Rev.  Geor^ge  Clarke;  11 
profest^ors  and  212  students. 

Melbourne. — University  of  Mell»ume  (1853).  Chancellor:  Sir  John  Madden;  41 
professors  and  628  students.     Library  of  35,000  volumes. 

New  Zealand. — University  of  New  Zealand  (1870).  Chancellor:  Sir  Robert  Stout. 
The  university  consists  of  Univereity  College  at  Auckland,  Canterbury  College,  Uni- 
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versity  of  Otago,  and  Victoria  University  College;  60  professors  and  1,512  stadents. 
Several  libraries  and  museums. 

Sydney. — University  of  Sydney  (1850).  Chancellor:  Sir  Henry  N.  McLaurin;  96 
professors  and  790  students.     Librarj'  and  several  museums. 

AV^STIUA. 

[See  also  Hcngart  with  Croatia  below.] 
(a)  rnirerskics, 

CzemowitZf  Bnkmvina, — K.  K.  Franz- Josefa-Universitit  (1875),  Rector:  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Tarnawski.  Faculties:  Greek-Oriental  theology,  law,  and  philosophy;  53  pro- 
fessors and  657  students.     Library  of  157,827  volumes. 

Gralz^  Sttjria. — K.  K.  Karl-Franzens- University  (1586).  Rector:  Doctor  von 
Luschin.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  44  institutions  such 
as  clinics,  seminaries,  latn^ratories,  and  museums;  154  professors  and  1,751  students. 
Library  of  204,560  volumes. 

Inn»prucky  Tyrol. — K.  K.  Leopold-Franzens-Universitat  (1673).  Rector:  Karl 
Heider.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  45  institutions  such 
as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories  and  museums.  Since  1904  it  has  a  separate  law  fac- 
ulty for  Italian  students,  with  6  profeee^rs;  90  professors  and  1,111  students.  Library 
of  188,560  volumes. 

KrakoWf  Gnlida. — Uniwersytet  Jagiellonski  w  Krakowie  (1364).  Rector:  Napoleon 
Cybulski.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also 47  institutions  such 
as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  146  professors  and  1,879  stadents. 
Library  of  365,432  volumes. 

Lanherg^  GalicUi. — C.  K.  Uniwersytet  Imienia  Cesarza  Franciska  I  (1784).  Rector: 
Professor  Kalina.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  31  institu- 
tions such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  128  profeesora  and  2,747 
students.     Library  of  176,924  volumes. 

Prague,  Bohemia. — K.  K.  Deutsche  Karl-Ferdinand-Universitiit  (1348).  Rector: 
Prof.  Josef  Ulbrich.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  50  insti- 
tutions such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  138  professors  and 
1,299  students.     Library  of  306,910  volumes. 

Prague^  Bohemia.— C.  K.  teskd  Universita  Karlo-Ferdinandova  (1882).  Rector: 
Prof.  Franz  Storch.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  50  insti- 
tutions such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  160  professors  and 
3,487  students.     Library  of  preceding  institution  usetl. 

Vienna,  Xdker- Austria.— K.  K.  Uuiversitiit  (1365).  Rector:  Franz  M.  Schindler. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  65  institutions  such  as  clinics, 
seminaries?,  laboratories,  and  collections;  440  professors  and  6,205  students.  Library 
of  637,540  volumes. 

(b)  Polytechnica. 

Briinn,  Moravia. — K.  K.  Deutsche  Technische  Ilochschule  (1850).  Rector:  Max 
Honig.  Departments:  Civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  electro  and  chemical  tech- 
nology; also  several  laboratories,  collections,  and  shops;  70  professors  and  assistants 
and  589  students.     Library  of  37,000  volumes. 

Brunn,  Maraina. — K.  K.  Bihmische  Technische  Hochschule  (1899).  Rector:  Jos. 
Bertl.  Departments:  Same  as  the  preceding  institution;  53  professors  and  asststants 
and  341  students.     Library  of  6,005  volumes. 

Gratz,  Styria.—K.  K.  Technische  Hochschule  (1811).  Rector:  Dr.  Rudolf  Schussler. 
Departments:  Same  as  in  Briinn;  41  professors  and  assistants  and  410  students. 
Library. 
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Lemherg,  GaHcia. — K,  K.  Technische  Hochechule  (1844).  Becton  Kazimierz 
Boflinkiewicz.  Departments:  Same  aa  in  Brunn;  44  professors  and  1,026  stadents. 
Library. 

Pntguey  Bohemia. — K.  K.  Deutsche  Technische  Hocbschule  (1806).  Rector:  Joeef 
Melan.  Departments:  Same  as  in  Brunn;  69  profeseora  and  assistants  and  778  stu- 
dents.    Library. 

Pragney  Bohemia. — K.  K.  Bohmische  Technische  Hocbschule  (1868).  Rector: 
Kristian  Petrlik.  Departments:  Same  as  in  Brunn;  90  professors  and  assistants  and 
1,626  students.     Library  in  common  nith  preceding  institutions. 

Menna,  Xether- Anuria. — K.  K.  Technische  Hocbschule  (1815.)  Rector:  Professor 
von  Tetmajer.  Departments:  Same  as  in  Brunn;  113  jirofesfiors  and  2,479  students. 
Library  of  103,372  volumes. 

(c)   Other  higher  seats  of  learning, 

DMany,  Galicia, — Landwirthscbaftlicbe  Akademie  (1855).  Director:  Julisi 
Frommel.  Departments:  Agriculture,  meteorolc^y,  physics,  and  chemistry;  21  pro- 
fessors and  81  students.     Library  of  6,845  volumes. 

Lemherg^  Galicia. — Thieriirztliche  Hocbschule  (1881).  Rector:  Josef  Szpilman; 
11  professors  and  47  students. 

Leohen^  Styria. — Montanistische  Hocbschule  ( 1894).  Rector:  Anton  Bauer;  24  pro- 
fessors and  272  students.     Library. 

ObmiiZj  Aforttvia. — K.  K.  Theologische  Facultfit  (1574).  Eleven  professors  and  197 
students. 

Pribram,  Bohemia. — Montanistische  Hocbschule  (1849).  Rector:  Dr.  J.  Theurer; 
20  professors  and  140  students. 

Salzhnrg. — K.  K.  Theologische  Facultiit  (1623).     Eight  professors  and  61  students. 

Trieste. — Handels-Hochule  ^^1877).  Director:  Dr.  Georg  Piccoli;  10  professsora  and 
26  student?. 

Vienna. — K.  K.  pA'ang. -Theologische  Facultut  (1821).     Rector: ;  8  professors 

and  47  students. 

Vienna. — K.  K.  Hocbschule  fur  Boden-Kultur  (1872).  Rector:  Dr.  Hermann  von 
Schullem  zu  Sch ratten hof en.  Departments:  Agriculture,  natural  science,  ami  28 
laboratories  and  experimental  stations;  46  professors  and  458  students.     Librar>'. 

Vienna. — K.  K.  Lehranstalt  fur  Orientalische  Sprachcn  (1851).  Rector:  Leoi>old 
Pekotsch;  10  professors  and  192  students.     Library  of  1,150  volumes. 

Vienna. — K.  K.  MilitarThierarznei-Institutund  Tbienirztliche  Hcxrhschule  (1764). 
Rector:  Dr.  Josef  Bayer;  20  professors  and  285  students. 

Vienna. — K.  K.  Konsular-Akademie  (1754).  Director:  Julius  Baron  Zwiedinek 
von  Siidcnhorst;  30  professors  and  35  students. 

Vienna. — Bildungsanstalt  fiir  Weltpriester  (1816).  Rector:  Dr.  Laurenz  Mayer;  5 
professors  and  and  26  students. 

Vunna. — Pazman^sches  KoUegium  fiir  Priester  (1623).  Rector:  Aug.  Fischer- 
Col  brie;  3  professors  and  50  stu<lents. 

BELGIUM. 

(a)  Vnircrntu's. 

Brussels. — University  Libre  de  BruxelU's  (18^^) .  Rector:  Maurice  Vauthier.  Fac- 
ulties: Philosophy,  law,  natural  scient*e,  me<licine,  pharmacy,  and  polytechnic 
school;  90  proiesi-ors  and  1,0()9  students.     Library. 

Ghryit.—Vnwvn^Me  de  I'Etat  <le  (iand  (18l6j.  Rector:  Prof.  P.  Thomas.  Facul- 
ties: Philosophy,  law,  natural  science,  me<licine,  and  technology;  88  professors  and 
870  stodentJB.     Lbrary  of  328,940  volumes. 
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Liege, — University  de  Liege  (1817).  Rector:  Dr.  O.  Merten.  Faculties:  Philoeo- 
phy,  law,  nataral  Bcience,  medicine,  and  polytechnic  school;  also  28  clinics,  labora- 
tories, and  collections;  90  professors  and  1,825  students.     Library. 

Xowmin.— University  Catholique  (1426,  1835).  Rector:  A.  Hebbelynck.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  natural  science;  104  professors  and  2,070 
students.     Library  of  4,000  volumes. 

(b)  Polytechnica. 

See  Universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege  which  have  technological  depart- 
ments. 

(c)  Other  higher  seats  of  learning, 

Brussels. — ifccole  des  Sciences  Politiques  et  Sociales  (1834),  now  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Brussels,  see  above;  12  professors.    Library. 

Brussels. — ifecole  de  Commerce  (1834),  connected  with  the  preceding  institution; 
11  professors.     Library. 

Brussels. — Instituts  Solvay,  consisting  of  Institut  de  Physiologic  (1894);  5  pro- 
fessors, and  Institut  deSocialogie  (1901);  7  professors. 

Oembloux. — Institut  Agricole  de  Tfitat.  Director:  M.  Hubert;  14  professors  and 
110  students. 

Ghent.— Ecole  des  Arts  et  de  Tlndustrie,  now  a  part  of  the  University  de  Gand. 

Louvain. — Institut  Sup^rieure  de  Philosophie  fecole  St  Thomas  d*Aquin  (1900). 
President:  D.  Mercier;  18  professors. 

LouiHiin. — ficole  des  Sciences  Politiques  et  Sociales.  President:  P.  Poullet.  £cole 
des  Sciences  Commerciales  et  Consulaires.  President:  V.  L.  J.  L.  Brants.  These 
two  institutions,  formerly  independent,  are  now  part  of  the  University  Catholique 
de  Louvain. 

Afons. — Ecole  des  Mines  du  Hainaut.  Director:  M.  Chevalier;  21  professors  and 
315  students. 

BRA2UL.. 

(a)    Universities  (none). 

(b)  Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Bello-Horizonte. — Faculdade  livre  de  Direito  (1892).  Director:  Affonso  A.  M. 
Penna;  16  professors.     Library. 

Pemambuco. — Faculdade  de  Direito  (1875).  Director:  Dr.  J.  Tavares  de  Mello 
Baretto;  24  professors  and  250  students.     Library  of  9,500  volumes. 

Ouro  Preto. — Escola  de  Minas  (1875).     Director:  J.  C.  da  Costa-Sena. 

Sao  Pau/o.— Escola  Polytechnica  de  S^o  Paulo  (1894).  Director:  Dr.  A.  F.  de 
Paula  Souza;  88  professors  and  152  students.     Library. 

BULGARIA. 

Sophia. — Visse  Uciliste  v  Sofiya  (University)  (1888).  Rector:  Bonco  Boev. 
Faculties:  History  and  philology,  natural  science,  law;  40  professors  and  794  students. 
Library  of  46,439  volumes. 

CANADA. 

(a)    Universities. 

Halifax.— holhousie  College  and  University  (1818).  President:  Rev.  J.  Forrest; 
13  professors,  21  examiners,  and  24  lecturers,  350  students.  Two  libraries  of  15,000  and 
7,300  volumes,  respectively. 

Kingston. — Queen's  University  (1840).  Chancellor:  Sir  Sand  ford  Fleming.  Fac- 
ulties: Theology,  arts,  technology,  medicine,  law,  60  professors  and  923  students. 
Library  and  observatory. 
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Montreal. — McGill  College  and  University  (1821).  Principal:  William  Peterson; 
118  professors,  40  demonstrators,  and  18  assistants;  1,160  students.  University  library 
of  104,000  volmnes  and  McOill  medical  library  of  25,000  volumes. 

Montreal, — University  Laval  (1852).  Rector:  GasparDauth.  Faculties:  Theology, 
law,  medicine,  arts,  technology,  and  veterinary  science;  61  professors  and  many 
assistants;  800  students.     Library  of  49,250  volumes. 

Qu^6er.— University  Laval  (1852).  Rector:  O.  E.  Mathieu.  Faculties:  Theology, 
law,  medicine,  arts;  56  professors  and  360  students.  Library  of  120,000  volumes  and 
three  museums. 

Toronto. — University  of  Toronto  (1827).  President:  James  Loudon.  Faculties: 
Philosophy,  medicine,  applied  science,  and  university  college;  70  professors,  20  lec- 
turers, a  number  of  demonstrators  and  assistants;  1,625  students.  Library  of  54,000 
volumes  and  a  biological  museum. 

Toronto. — Victoria  University  (1830).  President:  Rev.  N.  Bur^ash.  Faculties: 
Arts  and  theology;  23  professors  and  250  students.  Library  of  16,502  volumes  and  a 
museum. 

(a)  Polytechnica. 

Montreal. — fecole  Polytechnique,  part  of  University  Laval;  see  above. 
Toronto. — Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  11  pro- 
fessors, 5  demonstrators,  and  11  fellows. 

(c)  (Mher  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Kingston. — School  of  Mining  (1892).  affiliated  with  Queen's  University.  Director: 
William  L.  Gortlon;  5  professors,  7  lectors,  4  demonstrators,  and  325  students. 
Museum  and  library. 

Montreal. — School  of  Veterinary  Science  and  a  Polytechnic  School,  both  affiliated 
with  University  Laval;  see  above. 

Toronto.— St  Michael's  College  (1852),  Wyclifte  Col  lege  (1877),  Knox  College  (1844). 
Theological  seminaries. 

Toronto. — Trinity  Medical  College  (1850),  Ontario  Medical  College  for  Women 
(18a3),  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  (1868).  Dean:  J.  Branston  Willmott;  15 
professors;  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  (1882);  6  professors  and  140  students. 
These  four  colleges  are  now  affiliatiHl  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Toronto. — Ontario  Agricultural  College.  President:  G.  C.  Creelman;  12  profci^sors 
and  15  assistants.     Now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

Capetown. — University  of  the  C&pe  of  Good  Hope  (1873).     Vice-chancellor:  Sir 
John  Buchanon.     Thb<  institution  is  merely  an  examining  boanl  like  those  in  India. 
Capetown. — South  African  College  (1829);  17  professors  and  7  assistants. 

CHILE. 

Siiiitiago. — Universi<lad  de  Chile  (1743).  Rtvtor:  Don  Osvaldo  Rengifo.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  mathematit-sand  natural  si'ienct^,  philosophy  and  arts,  medicine 
and  pharmacy;  %  proft^'^ors,  niaiiy  assistants,  and  1,000  students.     Library. 

Santiago. — Instituto  Pedagogico  de  Chile  (1889).  Director:  D.  Asnun^tegui  Solar; 
10  professors  and  150  students.     National  library. 

CHINA. 

Pekin, — College  of  Foreign  Knowledge.     Particulars  wanting. 
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CUBA. 

Hahana. — Univereidad  de  la  Uabana  (1728).  Rector:  Dr.  Leopold  V.  Berriel  y 
Fernandez.  Faculties:  Philosophy  and  natural  science,  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
law;  44  professors,  13  assistants,  and  503  students;  also  24  institutions  such  as  clinics, 
laboratories,  collections,  and  shops.     Library  of  12,900  volumes. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, — Kjobenhavns  Universitet  (1479).  Rector:  Prof.  P.  Madsen.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  natural  science;  also 
13  institutions,  such  as  laboratories  and  collections;  94  professors  and  about  2,000 
students.     Library  of  406,500  volumes. 

Copenhagen. — Polytechnic  Hoiskole  (1829).  Director:  G.  A.  Hagemann;  29  pro- 
fessors and  550  students.     Affiliated  with  the  University. 

Copenhagen. — Veterinair- og  Landbo-  Hoiskole  (1858).  Director:  F.  Friis;  28  pro- 
fessors, 10  assistants,  and  370  students.     Library  of  32,000  volumes. 

Copenhagen. — Tandlaegeskolen  (Dental  College)  (1888);  3  professors. 
Pharmacy  College  (1892);  6  professors  and  65  students. 

Reykjavik  on  Iceland.  — Pre8task61i  ( Theological  College)  ( 1 847 ) . 
Laeknask6U  (Medical  CoUege)  (1876). 

ECUADOR. 

Quito, — Academia  Ecuatoriana.     Director:  Carlos  R.  Tobar. 

EGYPT. 

Cairo, — Azhar  School  (988).     Rector:  Ali  Muhammed  il  Riblani;  326  professors 
and  10,182  students. 
Ecole  de  Droit  (1868).     Director:  J.  Grandmoulin. 
Kasr  il  Aini  (School  of  Medicine)  (1837).     Director:  Dr.  Keatinge. 
Institut  Fran^ais  d' Arch^ologie  Orientale  (1881) .     Director:  M.  Chassinat. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(See  also  Scotland  and  Ireland  below.) 
(a)  Universities. 

Birmingham, — University  of  Birmingham  (1875).  V^ice-chancellor:  C.  C,  Beele. 
Faculties:  Science,  arts,  medicine,  commerce;  75  professors,  16  assistants,  and  1,000 
students.     Library. 

Cambridge. — University  of  Cambridge  (1257).  Vice-chancellor:  E.  A.  Beck.  Fac- 
ulties: Theology,  law,  medicine,  natural  science,  biology  and  geology,  oriental,  mod- 
ern, and  classical  philology,  history  and  archeology,  agriculture,  moral  science,  music; 
18  colleges,  with  lecture  courses;  13  institutions,  such  as  museums,  observatory,  and 
societies  for  research  and  study;  also  two  women's  colleges,  Girton  and  Newnham; 
121  professors,  30  assistants,  and  2,900  students.     Library  of  over  500,000  volumes. 

i>ur/j«m.— Durham  University  (1833).  Warden:  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin;  21  profes- 
sors and  186  students.     See  also  Newcastle. 

Lecd.s. — University  of  Leeds  (1887).  Since  1904  an  independent  institution.  Pro- 
chancellor:  A.  G.  Lupton;  50  professors,  49  assistants,  and  1,191  students.  Library 
and  museum. 

Livo-jmol  — University  of  Liverpool  ( 1 881 ) .  Vice-chancellor:  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  Fac- 
ulties and  schools:  Arts,  science,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  hygiene;  103 
professors,  numerous  assistants  and  fellows,  and  750  students.     Library. 
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London, — University  of  London  (1836),  formerly  an  examining  institution,  since 
1900  a  teaching  institution;  (a)  the  university  proper.  Vice-chancellor:  Ph.  H.  Pye- 
Smith.  Faculties:  Theology,  arts,  laws,  music,  medicine,  science,  engineering,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  university  senate;  92  professors  and  782  "recognized  teachers;'*  60 
examinations  are  held  every  year,  (b)  The  following  collies  are  now  parts  of  the 
university: 

University  College  (1828).  President:  Lord  Reay.  Faculties:  Arts  and  laws,  science, 
medicine,  and  oriental  languages;  99  professors,  many  assistants,  and  1,246  students. 
Library  of  100,000  volumes. 

King's  College  (1830).  Director:  Rev.  A,  C.  Hedlam.  Faculties:  Theology,  philos- 
ophy, medicine,  and  school  of  modem  oriental  languages;  116  professors,  many  assist- 
ants, and  1,300  students. 

Hackney  College  (1803).  Principal:  Rev.  P.  T.  Forsyth.  A  divinity  school  only; 
6  professors,  5  assistants,  and  24  students 

New  College  (1850).  Principal:  Rev.  R.  V.  Pryce.  Faculty  of  arts  and  theology; 
5  professors. 

Baptist  College  (1810).  Principal:  Rev.  G.  P.  Gould;  4  professors,  5  assistants,  and 
40  students. 

Cheshunt  College  (1768).  Principal:  Rev.  O.  C.  Whitehouse;  4  professors  and  25 
students. 

Wesleyan  College.     Principal:  Rev.  G.  Fletcher;  7  professors. 

London  College  of  Divinity.     Principal:  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenup;  7  professors. 

Royal  Halloway  College  for  Women  (1886).  Principal:  Miss  K  Penrose.  Facul- 
ties of  arts  and  science;  14  professors  and  many  assistants;  140  students.  Library  of 
8,000  volumes. 

Bedford  College  for  Women  (1849).  Principal:  Miss  E.  Hurlbatt;  17  professors 
and  8  assistants;  300  students.     Library. 

Westfield  College  for  Women  (1882).  Mistress:  Miss  C.  L.  Maynard;  14  professors; 
laboratories.     Library. 

MnncheMer, — Victoria  University  of  Manchester  (1851).  Vice-Chancellor:  A.  Hop- 
kinson;  134  professors  and  1,146  students.     Museum  and  library  of  86,362  volumes. 

Oxford. — University  of  Oxford  (1200).  Chancellor:  George  Viscount  Goschen. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  natural  science,  arts,  philology,  and  history; 
27  colleges  and  halls  with  lecture  courses;  many  institutions,  such  as  libraries, 
infirmaries,  collections,  etc.;  253  professors  and  many  assistants;  3,570  students. 
Bo<ileian  library  of  600,000  volumes  and  several  college  libraries. 

Wale^. — University  of  Wales  (1893)  create^l  through  a  combination  of  the  three 
university  colleges  of  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff.  Vice-Chancellor:  E.  H. 
Griffiths;  28  examiners.     Colleges,  to  wit: 

University  College  of  Wales  in  Aberystwyth  (1872).  Principal:  T.  F.  Rol)erta; 
38  professors  and  453  students.     Library. 

University  College  of  North  Wales  in  Bangor  ( 1884 ) .  Principal :  Henry  R.  Reichel ; 
32  professors  and  325  students.     Library  of  25,000  volumes. 

University  Collejfe  of  South  Wales  in  Cardiff  (1883).  Principal:  E.  H.  Griffiths. 
Faculties:  Philosophy,  science,  normal  department;  62  professors  and  606  students. 
Library  of  8,000  volumes. 

(b)  Colleges, 

BriMol. — University  College  (1876).  President:  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Facul- 
ties: Arts  and  science,  medicine;  55  professors  and  1,121  students.     Library. 

Lfimpder,  WaUit.—St.  David's  College  (1828).  Principal:  J.  M.  Bebb;  15  pro- 
fessors and  132  students. 

London. — St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  College  (1123).  Dean:  H.  J.  Waring; 
50  professors  and  950  students.     Museum  and  library. 
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London. — The  London  Hospital  Medical  College  (1740).  Warden:  Monro  Soott; 
68  professors  and  1,000  rtudente.     Library. 

Ijondon,— Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School  (1772).  Dean:  Dr.  H.  L.  Eason;  47  pro- 
fepsors  and  about  500  students.     Connected  with  this  is — 

Guy'H  Hospital  Dental  School  (1891).  Dean:  Dr.  H.  L.  Eason;  9  profesBors. 
Library. 

London. — St.  Thomas*s  Hospital  Medical  School  (1207).  Secretary:  Geoige  Rendle; 
24  profe****ors  and  25  teachers.     Museum  and  library. 

London.— ^t  George*8  Hospital  Medical  School  (1752)  Dean:  Doctor  Latham;  39 
professors  and  12  teachers;  350  students. 

London.— 81,  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School  (1850).  Dean:  H.  A.  Caley;  25 
professors.     Museum  and  library. 

Xo«/foH. —Middle*>ex  Hospital  Medical  School  (1754).  Dean:  John  Murray;  23 
professors  and  150  students. 

London.— Ch&Ting  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School  (1876).  Dean:  H.  F.  Water- 
house;  37  professors  and  many  assistants.     Library  of  4,000  volumes. 

London. — Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School  (1715).  Dean:  A.  M.  Goesa^e; 
28  professors. 

London. — Royal  Free  Hospital  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  President:  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson;  28  professors  and  218  students. 

(c)   Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Bristol. — Merchant  Venturer's  Technical  College  (1856).  Principal:  Julius  Wert- 
heimer;  4  professors,  42  lecturers,  25  demonstrators,  242  students.     Library. 

Cirenceiier.— Roy 9\  Agricultural  College  (1845).  Principal:  John  B.  MacClellan; 
7  professors  and  85  students.     Museum  and  library. 

Coopers  Hill. — Royal  Indian  Engineering  College  (1885).  President:  Colonel 
Ottley;  departments  of  engineering  and  forestry;  17  professors  and  130  students. 

Liverpool. — School  of  Tropical  Medicine  (1899).  President:  Sir  Alfred  Jones;  14 
professors. 

London. — City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  (1878),  consisting  of  (a)  City  and 
Guilds*  Central  Technical  College  (1884).  Dean:  W.  E.  Ayrton;  409  students, 
(b)  City  and  Guilds'  Technical  College  (1883).  Principal:  S.  P.  Thompson;  554 
students. 

London. — School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (1895).  Director:  H.  J. 
MacKinder;  27  professors.     Library  of  15,000  volumes. 

London. — Gresham  Collie  (1569).     Secretary:  Sir  John  Watney;  8  professors. 

London. — Inns  of  Court  (Law  Schools) :  Lincoln's  Inn,  Middle  Temple,  Inner  Tem- 
ple, Gray's  Inn.  Each  is  organized  for  study.  Libraries  of  54,000,  40,000,  60,000, 
and  18,000  volumes.     The  teaching  body  of  the  four  inns  consists  of  14  professors  and 

4  assistants. 

London. — Royal  College  of  Physicians  (1518).  President:  Sir  W.  Selby  Church 
10  professors.     Librar}\ 

London. — Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  (1800).  President:  John  Tweedy 
7  professors.     Museum  and  library. 

London.— Jews^  College  (Theological  School)  (1845).     President:  Rev.  H.  Adler 

5  professors. 

London.— Roy a\  Ophthalmic  Hospital  College  (1804).  Secretary:  R.  J.  Bland;  13 
professors  and  30  students. 

Zrf>/ic/on.— National  College  of  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic  ( 1859).  Sec- 
retary: G.  H.  Hamilton;  20  professors. 

London.— The  London  Skin  Hospital  (1887).  Secretary:  H.  M.  Duncan;  11 
professors. 
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London. — Lister  Institate  of  Preventive  Medicine  (1891).  President:  Lord  Lister; 
10  professors. 

London, — School  of  Tropical  Medicine  (1900).  Director:  G.  C.  Low;  12  professors 
and  120  students. 

London. — Royal  Veterinary  College  (1791).  Principal:  J.  McFadeyan;  10  profess- 
ors and  230  students. 

London. — Royal  College  of  Science  (with  mining  department)  (1851);  13  pro- 
fessors and  33  assistants.    Library.  ^ 

London. — Royal  College  of  Art  (1851);  11  professors  and  5  assistants. 

London. — School  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages.  The  first  division  of  this  now 
belongs  to  University  College,  the  second  to  King's  College,  see  above. 

NetooatUe. — Durham  College  of  Medicine  (1851).  Part  of  Durham  University,  see 
above;  21  professors  and  200  students.    Museum  and  two  libraries. 

Newcastle. — Durham  College  of  Science  (1871).  Part  of  Durham  University,  see 
above;  47  professors.    Library  of  50,000  volumes. 

XoUingham. — University  College  (1880).  Director:  J.  E.  Symes.  Departments: 
Literature  and  law,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  natural  science  and  engineering;  40 
professors,  ;nany  assistants,  and  1,900  students.  Also  a  commercial  department 
Library. 

Sheffield.— Vmyereity  College  (1879).  Director:  W.  M.  Hicks.  Faculties:  Arts, 
pure  and  applied  science,  medicine  and  technology;  81  professors  and  400  students. 
Library  of  133,840  volumes. 

ITRAJSCR. 

(a)  State  universities. 

Aix-en- Provence. — University  d'Aix-Marseille  (1409).  Rector:  M.  Belin.  Facul- 
ties: Law  and  philosophy;  40  professors  and  1,052  students.  Library  of  about  76,000 
volumes.    Two  faculties,  those  of  science  and  medicine,  are  located  at  Marseille. 

Besan^n. — University  de  Be6an9on  (1422  and  1691).  Rector:  M.  Laronze.  Facul- 
ties: Natural  science,  philosophy,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  54  professors  and  338 
students.     Library  of  25,000  volumes. 

Bordeaux. — University  de  Bordeaux  (1441).  Rector:  G.  Bizos.  Faculties:  Law, 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  natural  science  and  philosophy;  135  professors  and  2,320 
students.    Three  libraries  with  a  total  of  98,000  volumes.    See  also  Annex  under  (e). 

Caen. — University  de  Caen  (1437).  Rector:  M.  Zevort  Faculties:  Law,  natural 
science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  63  professors  and  783  students. 
Library  of  108,214  volumes. 

C ermont'Ferrand.— Vniyereii^  de  Clermont  (1808).  Rector:  M.  Zeller.  Facul- 
tiet<:  Natural  science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  50  professors  and  274 
students.     Library  of  90,000  volumes. 

IHjon. — University  de  Dijon  (1722).  Rector:  M.  Boirac.  Faculties:  Law,  natural 
science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  57  professors  and  880  students.  Library 
of  54,000  volumes. 

Grawblf.—l^ niversit^  de  Grenoble  (1339).  Rector:  M.  Joubin.  Faculties:  Law, 
natural  science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  65  professors  and  878  students 
(exclusive  of  352  students  of  summer  si'hool).     Library  of  100,000  volumes. 

Li/le.—Vn\\eT^it^  de  Lille  (1808).  Rector:  G.  Lyon.  Faculties:  Law,  medicine, 
natural  sciem^e,  philowphy;  102  profet^sors  and  1,164  students.  Library  of  194.094 
volumes.     The  medical  faculty  is  at  AmienH. 

/>v<>»i.— Univerpit^  de  Lyon  (1808).  Rector:  M.  Compayrv.  Faculties:  Law, 
medicine,  natural  science,  and  philosophy;  189  professors  and  2,609  students. 
Library  of  187,400  volumes. 
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Marseille. — University  d*Aix  Marseille  (see  also  Aix-en-Provence) .  Eacolfaes: 
Natural  science,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  88  professors  and  200  stadents.  Library 
of  16,000  volumes. 

MontpelUer. — Universit^deMontpellier  (1181,1289).  Rector:  A.  Benoist  Facnltiee: 
Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  pharmacy;  110  professors  and  1,600 
students.     Library  of  191,787  volumes. 

Nancy. — Universit^de  Nancy  (1572).  Rector:  M.  Adams.  Faculties:  Law,  medi- 
cine, natural  science,  phi^)eophy,  and  pharmacy;  127  professors  and  assistants  ajid 
1,300  students.  Library  of  141,270  volumes.  Connected  with  the  university  are 
(a)  Institut  Chemique,  110  students;  (b)  Institut  S^rotherapique;  (c)  Institut  ^lec- 
trotechnique,  131  students;  Institut  Colonial,  39  students. 

Paris. — Univer8it6  de  Paris  (1200).  .  President  of  Council:  L.  Liard.  Faculties: 
Protestant  theology,  law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  pharmacy;  433 
profe8Sf)r9  and  12,985  students.  Library,  including  that  of  the  Sorl)onne,  of  558,900 
volumes.     The  library  is  divided  into  5  faculty  libraries. 

Poitiers, — University  de  Poitiers  (1431 ).  Rector:  M.  Cons.  Faculties:  Law,  natural 
science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  59  professors  and  878  students. 
Library  of  46,286  volumes.  Another  medical  school  of  this  university  is  in  Limogee, 
see  below. 

Rennes. — University  de  Rennes  (1808).  Rector:  M.  Laronze,  Faculties:  Law, 
natural  science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacy;  88  professors  and  1,143  stu- 
dents. Library  of  134,570  volumes.  To  this  belongs  the  medical  school  at  Angers, 
see  below. 

Toulouse. — Universit<^  de  Toulouse  (1233).  Rector:  M. 'Perroud.  Faculties:  Law,- 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  natural  science,  philosophy;  110  professors  and  1,950  stu- 
dents. Library  of  117,350,  of  which  25,100  are  in  Montauban,  see  below.  To  this 
belongs  the  Faculty  de  Th^ologie  Protestante  at  Montauban. 

(b)  Catholic  free  universitus. 

Angers. — University  Catholique  de  POuest  (1875).  Rector:  M.  Pasquier.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  natural  science,  philosophy;  40  profe^ors  and  222  students. 
Library  of  30,000  volumes. 

Lille. — Facult^s  Catholi<iues  (1875).  Chancellor:  M.  Hautcoeur.  Faculties:  The- 
ology, law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  science,  philosophy  and  letters;  professors  and 
550  students. 

Lifon. — Facult^s  Catholiquea  (1875).  Rector:  M.  Dadolle.  Faculties:  Theology, 
law,  natural  science,  philosophy;  48  professors  and  600  students. 

Pam.— Institut  Catholique  (1875).  Rector:  M.  P^chenard.  Faculties:  Theology, 
law,  canonic  law,  philosophy,  letters  and  science;  59  professors  and  704  students. 
Library  of  150,000  volumes.  v 

Toulotuie.— Institut  Catholique  (1875).  Rector:  M.  Batiffol.  Faculties:  Theology 
and  philosophy;  20  professors  and  100  students.     Library. 

(c)   Colleges. 

Pam.— College  de  France  (1518,  1545).  Administrator:  M.  Levasseur;  63  pro- 
fessors; 3  laboratories. 

P(iri'<. — Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  jfctudes  d  la  Sorbonne  (1868),  consisting  of  5 
seminaries  for  science  and  mathematics,  history  and  philology;  122  professors; 
many  laboratories  and  collections.     Library,  see  University  above. 

Paris. — £cole  Normale  Sup^rieure  (1795).  Director:  George  Perrot.  Sections: 
Letters  and  science;  36  professors  and  103  students.     Library  of  60,000  volumes. 
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(d)  Polytechnica. 

GrenobU. — Institat  felectrotechnique  (1899).  Director:  M.  Pionchon;  6  professors 
and  25  students  (also  145  hearers). 

Lyon,— (a)  ficole  deChimie  Industrielle  (1883).  Director:  M.  Vignon.  (6)  fecole 
Fran9ai8e  de  Tannerie  (1899).  Director:  M.  Vignon.  (c)  6cole  Agronomiqae  du 
Rhone  (1880).  Director:  M.  Vignon.  These  three  institutions  are  affiliated  with 
University  de  Lyon. 

MarteUle. — !^)<!ole  d*Ing^nieurs  de  Marseille  (1891).  Professors  same  as  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  science  of  the  Universite  de  Marseille;  48  students. 

Xatiq/. — Two  institutions  affiliated  with  the  Universite  de  Nancy.  See  above  (a) 
and  (r). 

Paris. — fecole  Polytechnique  (1794).  Commandant:  General  Corbin;  63  professors 
and  370  students.     Ldbrary. 

Paris. — Ecole  Nationale  de  Ponts  et  Chauss^es  (1747).  Director:  M.  Guinard; 
34  professors  and  122  students.     Library. 

Paris. — £cole  Mnnicipale  de  Phjrsique  et  de  Chimie  Industriellee  (1882).  Presi- 
dent: M.  Lampu^;  13  professors  and  100  students.     Library  of  2,000  volumes. 

Parw.— fecole  Sup^rieure  d*6lectricit6  (1894).  President:  E.  Mascart;  15  pro- 
fessors and  70  students.     Library  of  2,000  volumes. 

Paris. — tlcole  Sp^iale  d' Architecture  (1865).  Director:  Emile  Tr^lat;  26  pro- 
fessors and  69  students. 

(e)  Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

AlforL— Ecole  V^t^rinaire  (1765).  Director:  M.  Barrier;  20  professors  and  312 
students.     Library  of  16,000  volumes. 

Algiers. — Acad^mie  d*  Alger  (1849).  Bector:  M.  Jeaumaire.  Schools:  Law,  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy,  science,  letters,  modem  Oriental  languages;  61  professors  and 
800  students.     Library  of  52,600  volumes. 

Amiens. — tcole  de  M^ecine  et  de  Pharmacie,  part  of  the  University  de  Lille. 
Director:  A.  Moulonguet;  19  professors  and  100  students. 

Angers. — £cole  de  M^ecine  et  de  Pharmacie,  part  of  the  University  de  Rennes. 
Director:  M.  Meslin;  25  professors  and  150  students. 

Beauvais. — Institut  Agricole  (1854).  Director:  Fr^rePaulin;  professors,  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers;  104  students.     Library  of  14,000  volumes. 

Bordeaux. — fecole  de  Chimie  Appliqu^  ^  Tlndustrie  et  k  T Agriculture  (1891);  6 
professors  and  51  students. 

Bordeaux. — Ecole  du  Service  de  Sant^  de  la  Marine  (affiliated  with  University  de 
Bordeaux;  8  professors. 

Douai. — fecole  Nationale  des  Industries  Agricoles  (1893);  9  professors  and  30  stu- 
denti?.     Library. 

Grignon. — Ecole  Nationale  d' Agriculture  (1828).  Director:  M.  Trouard-RioUe; 
22  professors  and  120  students.     Library  of  8,000  volumes. 

Lille. — fecoie  den  Hautes  Etudes  Industrielles  (1885).  Director:  Colonel  Amould; 
21  profetssors  and  100  stutlents.     Library. 

Z/iV/^.— Institut  Pasteur  de  Lille  (1895).  Dire<*tor:  M.  Calmette;  7  professors  and 
5  laltoratorief. 

Limoges. — feoole  de  Mtniecine  et  de  Pharmacie  (part  of  University  de  Poitiers);  17 
profe^tsors  and  115  etudenti*. 

Lyon. — ^fecole  Centrale  Lyonnaise  (1857).  President:  M.  Ancel;  32  professors  and 
130  student*?.     Library  of  2,000  volumes.     A  technit-al  school  of  high  repute. 

Lyon. — ftcole  V^t^rinaire  de  Lyon  (1761).  Director:  M.  Arloing;  20  professors 
and  180  students.     Library  of  11,000  volumes. 

Montauban. — Faculty  de  Th^'ologie  Protestante  (part  of  Universite  de  Toulouse;  12 
professors  and  66  students.     Librarj'. 
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MontpeUier, — £cole  Nationale  d'Agricaltare  (1872).  Director:  BL  Feirooillat;  14 
profefii*or8  and  200  students.     Library  of  14,000  volomefl. 

Nancy. — 6cole  Nationale  dee  Eaux  et  Forfita  (1824).  Director:  M.  Guyot;  12 
professors  and  51  students.     Library  of  7,382  volumes. 

Xarites. — fecole  de  Plein  Exerciee  de  MMecine  et  de  Pharmacie  (1808).  Director; 
A.  Malherbe;  28  professors  and  280  students. 

Nantes. — feole  Libre  de  Droit  et  de  Notariat  de  Nantes.  Director:  G.  Maublanc;  16 
professors  and  100  students. 

Pariti. — fecole  Sp^ciale  de  Langues  Orien tales  Vivantes  (1795).  Administrator: 
Barbier  de  Meynard;  25  professors  and  470  students.  Library  of  42,030  volomee  and 
MSS. 

Paris. — tcole  Nationale  des  Chartes  (School  of  Archives)  (1821).  Director:  Paul 
Meyer;  9  professors  and  20  students.     Library  of  16,000  volumes. 

Pam.— ficole  Nationale  et  Sp^iale  des  Beaux- Arts  (School  of  Fine  Arts) .  Direc- 
tor: Paul  Dubois;  51  professors  and  about  2,000  students. 

Paris. — S^minaire  Israelite  de  France  (1829).  Director:  Joseph  Lehmann;  21 
professors  and  38  students.     Library  of  6,000  volumes. 

Paris. — Ecole  Libre  de  Sciences  Politiques.  Director:  Emile  Boutmy;  58  profes- 
sors and  560  students.     Library. 

Paris. — ficole  des  Hautes  fetudes  Sociales.  President:  Alfred  Croiset  Professors 
from  other  institutions  of  Paris. 

PaHs. — Collie  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales  (1895).  Director:  E.  Delbet;  380  stu- 
dents, professors  from  other  institutions  of  Paris. 

Paris. — Ecole  Russe  des  Hautes  feudes  Sociales  (1901).  President:  E.  Metchin- 
koff ;  41  professors  and  360  students. 

Paris. — ficole  Nationale  Sup^rieure  des  Mines  (1778).  Director:  Ad.  Camot;  33 
professors  and  155  students. 

Paris. — Institut  National  Agronomique.  Director:  Dr.  Regnard;  36  professors  and 
240  students. 

Pnruf. — feole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  (1829).  Director:  M.  Buquet;  56 
professors  and  700  students. 

Paris. — fioole  d' Anthropologic  (1889).     Director:  H.  Thuli^;  9  professors. 

Paris. — Mus<'^  d^Histoire  Naturelle  (1626).  Director:  E.  Perrier;  43  professors. 
Library  of  over  200,000  volumes,  and  more  than  24,000  drawings  and  charts. 

Paris. — tcole  de  Louvre.     Director:  M.  Homolle.     (Art  School)  10  professors. 

RheiiJis. — ^feoole  de  Medecine  et  de  Pharmacie  ( 1550),  part  of  the  University  de  Paris; 
23  professors  and  90  students.     Library  of  9,000  volumes. 

Rcnncs. — ficole  Nationale  d* Agriculture.  Director:  M.  S^guin;  17  professors  and 
620  students.     Library  of  8,576  volumes. 

Rouen. — Ecole  de  MMecine  et  de  Pharmacie,  part  of  University  de  Caen;  21  pro- 
fessors and  152  students. 

St.  Elienne. — Ecole  des  Mines  (1816).  Director:  M.  Tauzin;  8  professors  and  120 
students.     Library  of  12,0(X)  volumes. 

Toulouse. — 6cole  Nationale  Veterinaire  (1825).  Director:  M.  Laulani^;  11  pro- 
fessors and  177  students.     Library  of  9,000  volumes. 

Tours. — Ecole  de  Medicine  et  de  Pharmacie,  part  of  the  University  de  Poitiers;  20 
professors  and  100  students. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

BADEN    (grand   DUCHY ). 

(a)    Unwersities, 

Freiburg, — Badifiche  Albert-Ludwiga  Universitat  (1467).  Rector:  Dr.  R.  Thur- 
neysen.  Facalties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy  in  two  sections;  also  36 
institutions  such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  130  professors 
and  2,029  students.     Library  of  270,700  volumes. 

//ewic/^^T^.— Ruprecht-Karls  Universitiit  (1386).  Rector:  Dr.  Wm.  Bmune.  Fac- 
ulties: Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy  in  two  sections;  also  40  institutions  such 
as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  145  professors  and  1,655  students. 
Library  of  575,000  volumes. 

(b)   PolyUrhnicum  and  Art  Academy. 

Karlsruhe. — Technische  Hochschule  (1825).     Rector:  L.  Klein;  78  professors  and 
1,607  students.     Library. 
KarUruKe. — Kunst  Akademie  (1853).     Director:  Ferd.  Keller;  17  professors. 

BAVARIA    (kingdom). 

(a)   Universities. 

Erlangen. — Friedrich- Alexanders  Universitat  (1743).  Rector:  Doctor  Gerlach. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  44  institutions  such  as  clinics, 
seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  69  professors  and  982  students.  Library  of 
223,000  volumes. 

Munich. — Lud wig-Maximilians  Universitat  (1472).  Rector:  Dr.  F.  Lindemann. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy  in  two  sections;  also  34  institutions 
such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
large  royal  collections  in  Munich;  230  professors  and  4,855  students.  Library  of 
over  500,000  volumes. 

Wur2burg. — Julius-Maximilians  Cniversitat  (1402).  Rector:  Sebastian  MerkJe. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  40  institutions,  such  as 
clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  94  professors  and  1,379  students. 
Library  of  350,000  volumes. 

( b )   Potytech  n  icti  m . 

JTunic/i.— Technische  Hochschule  (1868).  Rector:  Dr.  W.  van  Dyke.  Depart- 
ments: General,  civil  enj^ineering,  architecture,  mechanical  engineering,  chemical, 
and  agricultural;  66  professors,  72  assistants,  and  2,381  students.     Library. 

(c)   Thtological  coliet/e^. 

Aufj^hirfj. — Theologisches  Lyceum.     Rector:  P.  O.  Forst;  5  professors. 

^f!//i/#<r7.—Theologij=ches  Lyceum  (1647).  Rector:  P.  Hartung;  10  professors  and 
71  students.     Library  of  9,(KX)  volumes. 

IHlliwjen. — Theologisches  Lyceum  (1549).  Rector:  P.  David  Leistle;  12  professors 
and  131  students. 

Eirhi^ntt. — Bischotliches  Lyceum  (1843).  Rector:  Karl  Kiefer.  Faculties:  The- 
ology and  philosophy;  13  professore  and  104  students.  Libraries  of  together  49,000 
volumes. 

Preii*'n\g. — Theologiflches  Lyceum  (1834).  Rector:  Balthasar  von  Daller.  Facul- 
ties: Theology  and  philosophy;  12  professors  and  150  students.  Library  of  17,000 
volumes. 
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Pasmu, — Theologieches  Lyceum  (1834).  Rector:  J.  E.  Diendorfer.  Facolties: 
Theology  and  philosophy;  also  4  laboratories  and  collections;  10  professors  and  106 
stadents. 

Regensburg. — Theologisches  Lyceum  (1736).  Rector:  Doctor  Schenz;  11  professors 
and  201  students.    Library  of  4,600  volumes. 

(d)  Other  higher  seats  of  Uaming, 

AschaffenJburg, — Forstliche  Hochschule  (1844).  Rector:  Doctor  Hermann;  8  pro- 
fessors and  68  students.     Library. 

ifuniV/i. —Thierarztliche  Hochschule  (1790).  Director:  Dr.  M.  Albrecht;  13  pro- 
fessors, 10  assistants,  and  319  students.     Library  of  13,000  volumes. 

Munich, — Akademie  der  bildenden  Kunste  (1770).    Director:  Ferd.  von  Miller. 

PRUSSIA  (kingdom). 

(a)  Lnirersities. 

Berlin, — Friedrich-Wilhelms  Universitat  (1809).  Rector:  OskarHertwig.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  70  institutions,  such  as  clinics, 
seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  491  professors  and  7,154  matriculated  and 
6,628  other  students,  total  13,782.  Library  of  384,843  volumes.  To  this  belongs  a 
school  for  oriental  languages;  23  professors  and  460  students. 

Bonn, — Friedrich-Wilhelms  Universitat  (1818).  Rector:  Professor  Schrors.  Fac- 
ulties: Theology  in  two  sections,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  41  institutions, 
such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  180  professors  and  2,970 
students.    Library  of  301,500  volumes. 

Breslau, — Universitat  (1506).  Rector:  Dr.  G.  Kawerau.  Faculties:  Same  as  in 
Bonn;  also  42  institutions,  such  as  in  Bonn;  183  professors  and  1,780  students. 
Library  of  312,000  volumes. 

Gdtttri^en.—Georg- Augusts  Universitat  (1737).  Pro- Rector:  Prof.  Victor  Ehren- 
berg.  Faculties:  Same  as  in  Berlin;  also  51  institutions  like  those  in  Berlin;  148 
professors  and  1,694  students.     Library  of  518,039  volumes. 

Greifswald,—Vmyers\tAt  (1456).  Rector:  Franz  Schutt  Faculties:  Same  as  in 
Berlin;  also  31  institutions  like  those  in  Berlin;  93  professors  and  817  students. 
Library  of  176,800  volumes. 

i/a/^.— Friedrichs  Universitat  Halle- Wittenberg  (1502,  1694).  Rector:  Pro- 
fessor Lindner.  Faculties:  Same  as  in  Berlin;  also  37  institutions  like  those  in  Berlin; 
170  professors  and  1,983  students.     Library  of  216,000  volumes. 

Kid. — Christian- A Ibrech Is  Universitiit  (1665).  Rector:  Friedrich  Kauffmann. 
Faculties:  Same  as  in  Berlin;  also  36  institutions  like  those  in  Berlin;  132  professors 
and  1,033  students.     Library  of  251,901  volumes. 

Konigsherg. — Albertns  Universitiit  (1544).  Rector:  Adolf  Amdt.  Faculties:  Same 
as  in  Berlin;  also  40  institutions  like  those  in  Berlin;  125  professors  and  977 students. 
Library  of  463,500  volumes. 

^arfeur^.— Universitat  (1527).  Rector:  Doctor  Korschelt.  Faculties:  Same  as  in 
Berlin;  also  38  institutions  like  those  in  Berlin;  122  professors  and  1,227  students. 
Library  of  350,000  volumes. 

3/<i7j."«(^.— Universitat  (1771).  Rector:  I^eo  von  Savigny.  Faculties:  Catholic 
theology,  law,  and  philosophy;  also  21  institutions  like  those  in  other  German 
universities;  72  professors  and  1,305  students.     Library  of  278,000  volumes. 

(b)  Polytechnica, 

Aix-la-Chapelle  ( ^ac/i^ ).--Technische  Hochschule  (1870).  Rector:  Doctor 
Brauler.  Departments:  Architecture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  general  department;  also  higher  commercial  school;  74  pro- 
fessors and  797  students.     Library  of  58,700  volumes  and  676,400  patents. 
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Charlottadmrg  {Berlin). — Technische  Hochschule  (1879).  Rector:  Doctor  Miethe. 
Departments:  Architecture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
chemistry  and  metallurgy,  general  department;  170  professors  and  4,157  students. 
Library  and  oflSce  for  testing  material. 

Danzig. — Technische  Hochschule  (1904).  Rector:  Doctor  Mangold.  Depart- 
ments: Architecture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  shipbuilding,  chemistry,  and 
general  department;  61  professors.     Library. 

Hanover. — Technische  Hochschule  ( 1831 ) .  Rector:  Professor  Barkhausen.  Depart- 
ments: Architecture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry  and  electrotech- 
nics,  general  department;  62  professors  and  1,987  students.  Library  of  163,000 
volumes. 

(c)   Other  higher  seals  of  learning. 

Aix'UsrChapeUe  (^acA^n ).—Handel8  Hochschule  in  connection  with  Technische 
Hochschule  (see  above);  102  students. 

^^/tn.— Landwirthschaftliche  Hochschule  (1806).  Rector:  Doctor  Orth;  18 
institutions  such  as  experimental  stations,  laboratories,  and  collections;  42  pro- 
fessors and  836  students.     Librar>'. 

Berlin. — Thierarztliche  Hochschule  (1790).  Rector:  Doctor  Frohner;  29  pro- 
fessors and  534  students.     Library  of  12,380  volumes. 

Berlin. — Geologisches  Landesamt  und  Bergakademie  (1873).  Director:  Pro- 
fessor Schmeisser;  36  professors  and  242  students.     Library. 

Berlin. — Lehranstalt  fur  die  Wissenschaft  dea  Judenthums  (1872).  Vorsteher: 
Dr.  S.  Neumann;  4  professors. 

Berlin. — Institut  fiir  Infektions-Krankheiten  (1895).  Director:  Doctor  Gaffky; 
18  professors. 

Berlin. — Seminar  fur  Orientalische  Sprachen,  is  part  of  the  University  (see  above); 
23  professors  and  460  students. 

Braumberg. — Lyceum  Hoeianum  (1568).  Rector:  Professor  Niedenzu.  Faculties: 
Theology  and  philosophy;  13  professors  and  54  students.     Library  of  22,350  volumes. 

Breslau.— J  iidisch  Theologisches  Seminar  (18W);  4  professors  and  40  students. 
Library  of  22,000  volumes. 

C/^ittri/ia/.— Berg-Aka*lemie  (1775).  Director:  G.  Kohler;  14  professors  and  171 
students.     Library  of  30,000  volumes. 

Cologne, — Stadtische  Handels-Hochschule  (1901).  Director:  Herm.  Schumacher; 
40  professors  and  778  students.     Library. 

Dixs»eldorf. — Kunst-Akademie  (1767).  Director:  Peter  Janssen.  Library  of  4,000 
volumes  and  several  art  collections  with  51,040  objects. 

El^erswalde. — Forst-Akademie  (183<)i.  Director:  O.  Riebel;  17  professors  and  73 
students.     Library  of  18,500  volumes  and  several  collections. 

Frankfort  on  the  J/V/oi.— Akademie  fiir  Sozial  und  Handelswissenschaften  (1901). 
Rector:  Dr.  K.  Burchard;  33  professors  and  546  j^tudents.     Library. 

Hanoi fr. — Thierarztliche  Hochschule  (1778).  Director:  Doctor  Dammann;  17 
profe:?8ors  and  262  students;  5  clinics  and  library  of  10,000  volumes. 

}fiinden. — Forst-Akademie  (1868).  Director:  Doctor  Weise;  12  professors  and  50 
students.     Library  of  8,500  volume**. 

Poppehdorf'Bonn. — Landwirthschaftliche  Akademie  tlH47).  Director:  Theodor 
Baron  von  der  Goltz;  47  professors  and  449  students. 

/Vv/i. — Aka<lemie  (for  scientific  study)  (1903).  Rector:  Eugen  Kuhnemann;  16 
pnifessors,  10  assistants. 
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SAXONY  (kingdom). 

(a)  Unh'frsUy  and  polytechnicum. 

Leipzig. — Uni vereitat  ( 1409 ) .  Rector:  Doctor  Rietschel.  Facnltiee:  Theology,  law, 
me<licine,  philosophy;  also  62  institutions  such  as  clinics;  seminaries,  laboratories, 
and  c<^llectionH;  220  professors  and  4,023  students.     Library  of  506,000  volumes. 

Dresden. — Sachsisrhe  Technische  Hochschule  (1828).  Rector:  Cornelius  Gurlitt: 
Departments:  Architecture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  factory- 
technics,  and  a  general  department;  63  profeesors,  44  assistants,  and  1,111  students. 
Library  of  46,516  volumes  and  about  720,000  patents. 

(b)  Other  higher  teats  of  learning. 

i>re«dm.—Thierarztliche  Hochschule  (1780).  Rector:  Doctor  Ellenberger;  30  pro- 
fessors and  210  students.     Library  of  5,650  volumes. 

Dresden. — Akademie  der  Bildenden  Kunste  (1705).  Director:  Professor  Kuehl; 
22  professors  and  190  students.     Library  of  6,400  volumes. 

Freiberg. — Berg-Akademie  (1765).  Rector:  A.  Ledebur;  20  professors  and  461 
students.     Library  of  45,059  volumes. 

Ijeipzig. — Handels- Hochschule  ( 1898),  affiliated  with  Universitat.  Director:  Doctor 
Reydt;  395  students. 

Tharandi. — Siichsische  Forst- Akademie  (1811).  Director:  M.  H.  A.  Neumeister; 
12  professors  and  46  students. 

WUBTTEMBERG    ( KINGDOM). 

{b)  Un irersity  and  polytechnicum. 

Tubingen. — Eberhard-Karls  Universitiit  (1477).  Rector:  Theodor  Haring.  Fac- 
ulties: Theology  (Protestant  and  Catholic),  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  natural 
science;  also  35  institutions,  such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections; 
112  professors  and  1,626  students.     Library  of  420,000  volumes. 

Stuttgart. — Technische  Hochschule  (1829).  Rector:  Moritz  Funfstuck.  Depart- 
ments: Architecture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  phar- 
macy, natural  science,  and  a  general  department;  82  professors  and  1,206  students. 
Library  and  several  institutions  and  collections. 

(h)  Other  higher  seals  of  learning. 

Hohenhexm. — Landwirthschaftliche  Anstalt  (1818).  Director:  E.  V.  von  Strebel; 
20  professors  and  127  student*^.     Library  of  16,000  volumes  and  several  collections. 

Stuttgart. — Thienirztliche  Hochschule  (1821).  Director:  Doctor  Sussdori;  13  pro- 
fessors and  120  students. 

SMALLER   STATES   OF   GERMANY. 

(a)  Universities. 

Giessen  {Ifesi<€). — Ludwigs  Universitat  (1607).  Rector:  Ad.  Vossius.  Faculties: 
Law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  49  institutions,  such  as  clinics,  seminaries, 
laboratories,  and  collections;  88  professors  and  1,142  students.  Library  of  153,318 
volumes 

Jina  { Thuringia) . — Sachf-ische Gesamt-Universitiit  (1558).  Rector:  Doctor  Wagen- 
mann.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  49  institutions, 
such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  105  professors  and  1,099 
students.     Library  of  over  200,000  volumes. 
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Rostock  (MeckUnburg). — Landes  Univereitat  (1419).  Rector:  Professor  Geinitz. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy;  also  24  institutions,  such  as  clinics, 
seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  62  professors  and  561  students.  Library  of 
318,000  volumes. 

Sirassburg  ( AUacf- Lorraine) . — Kaiser  Wilhelms  TTniversitlt  (1567,  1872).  Rector: 
Dr.  Harry  Breslau.  Faculties:  Theology  (Protestant  and  Catholic),  law,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  natural  science;  also  42  institutions,  such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  labo- 
ratories, and  collections;   142  professors  and  1,500  students.     Library  of  845,000 

volumes. 

(b)  Polifterhnica. 

Bntnsuick. — Carola  Wilhelmina  Technische  Hochschule  (1745).  Rector:  Doctor 
Fricke;  63  professors  and  517  students.     Library  and  23  institutions. 

Darmstndt  ( Hesse), — Technische  Hochschule  ( 1868).  Rector:  Professor  Dingeldey ; 
75  professors,  39  assistants,  and  1,868  students.     Library  and  14  institutions. 

(c)  Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Eisenach  {Saxe-  ir«mar ).—For8tlehranstalt  (1830).  Director:  Dr.  Herm.  StOtzer;  7 
professors  and  44  students. 

NoTB.— Dentistry  is  taught  in  the  medical  faculties  of  nearly  erery  Oerman  university;  a^culture 
and  veterinary  science  are  taught  in  some  universities  and  in  most  polytechnlca,  as  is  also  forestry  in 
connection  with  agriculture. 

GR£CCE. 

Athens. — National  Tniversity  (To  er^A^tfvatg  k^ytKor  IlaysifiOTTffjiioy)  (1837). 
Rector:  Prof.  Sp.  Lambros.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy  and 
physical  science;  also  21  institutions,  such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and 
collections;  114  professors  and  3,000  students.  National  library  about  250,000  vol- 
umes. 

Athens. — Metzovic  Polytechnicum  (yiBToofiioy  TCoXvrexysToy)  (1837).  Director: 
K.  Mitsopulos;  20  professors  and  300  students.  An  art  school  is  connected  witii  this 
institution. 

Athens.— Amenc&n  School  of  Classical  Studies  (1882).  Director:  Dr.  T.  W.  Heer- 
mance;  3  professors.     Library  of  4,200  volumes. 

Athens. — fecole  Francj^aise  d* Ath^nes  (1846).  Director:  M.  HoUeaux;  13  professors. 
Library. 

Athens. — British  School  at  Athens  (1886).  Director:  R.  C.  Rosanquet;  20  members 
of  committee.     Library. 

HUNGARY   [WITH  CROATLA.]. 

(a)   Vnu^ersUies. 

Agram  (Croatia). — Kralj.  Sveuciliste  Franje-Josipa  I  u  Zagrebu  (University)  (1776). 
Rector:  Josip  Pliverid.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  and  philosophy;  also 5  institutions; 
86  i>rc)fe88or8  and  1,054  students.     Library  of  112,596  volumes. 

IhuUipest.—KxrXWi  MauyarTiidomany-I-^gyetem  (  rniver8ity,1465).  Rector:  Gustav 
Heinrich.  Faculties*:  Theolojiy,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  41  institutions, 
such  as  clinics,  seminarit^s,  lalK>rat<)ries,  and  collectiouh;  262  professors  and  6,586 
Htudent8.     Library  of  over  282,000  volumes. 

Khtusenhurg. — Magyar  Kiniiyi  Ferencz  Jozsef  Tudomdny-Egyetem  (University, 
JS72).  Rector:  M6r  Kiss.  Faculties:  Law,  me<iicine,  philosophy, and  natural  science; 
also  27  institutions  like  those  in  Budapest;  76  professors  and  1,925  students.  Library 
of  70,000  volumes. 
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(b)  Polytechnicujn, 

Budapest, — Kirdlyi  J6z8ef-Muegyetem  Budapeeten  ( 1866).  Rector:  Al.  Haoasmaim; 
69  professors  and  1,646  students.     Library  of  72,739  volumes. 

(c)  (Mer  higher  seats  of  Uaming. 

Altenburg, — Magyar-Ovdri  M.  Kir.  (iazdasdgi  Akad^mia  (1818).  Agricultural 
school.     Director:  Voros  Sandor  von  Ki8-K(^*r;  17  professors  and  209  students. 

BiuUipei't. — Magyar  Kir.  Allatorvosi  Foiskola  (1786).  Veterinary  school.  Reot^tr; 
Hutyra  Ferencz;  19  professors  and  405  students;  also  12  clinics.     Library. 

Budapest. — Orszjigos  Rabbik^pzo  Int^zet  (1877).  Jewish  Theological  school;  .5 
profet*i*orH  and  89  students.     Library  of  30,000  volumes. 

Budapest. — Evangel  isch-Reformirte  Theologische  Akademie  (1865).  Rector: 
Ilaniar  1.;  10  professors  and  67  students. 

Dehreczen, — Evangelische-ReformirteHochschule  (1549).  Rector:  D.  ErdosJ6zsef. 
Faciiltit^s:  Theology,  law,  and  philosophy;  20  professors  and  360  students.  Library 
of  70,588  volumes. 

i)e6rfC2rn.— Magyar  Kir.  (Jazdasilgi  Tanint^zet  (1868).  Agricultural  school.  Di- 
rei-tor:  Johann  Sztankovics;  13  professors  and  96  students.  Library  of  4,500 
volumes. 

AY>^r/V«.— Evangelisch-Theologische  und  Rechts- Akademie  (1667).  Rector:  Franz 
Raffay .  Faculties :  Theology  and  law ;  20  professors  and  303  students.  Four  librarie**, 
with  a  total  of  35,352  volumes. 

Erlau. — Egri  Erst^ki  Joglyceum  (1740).  Law  academy.  Director:  Rapaics  Raj- 
mond;  11  profesison*  and  136  students.     Library  of  50,000  volumes. 

Fiuijkirchen. — Binchotiiche  Rechts-Akademie  (1367).  Law  academy.  Director: 
Victor  Mutschenbacher;  10  professors  and  143  studente.     Library. 

Grossmtrdein. — Kiritlyi  Jogakademia  (1788).  Law  academy.  Director:  Bozoky 
Alajos;  11  professors  and  252  students.     Library  of  13,105  volumes. 

Kaschau.—KiTiilyi  Jogakadeniia  (1657).  Director:  Klekner  Alajos;  11  professors 
and  238  students.     Library  of  24,439  volumes. 

Kdsrhdu. — Kinilyi  Gazdasagi  Tanintezet.  Agricultural  school.  Director:  Kovdcsy 
Bela  von  Iladad;  9  profeasors  and  148  students. 

K*'n<kemH. — Evangel ische-Reformirte  Recht<- Akademie  (1599).  Law  academy. 
Director:  Kovacs  lYil;  15  professors  and  132  students.     Library  of  32,200  volumes. 

Kei^zthely. — Kiralyi  (xazda-sugi  Tanintt''zet  (1865).  Agricultural  school.  Director: 
Czako  Bela  von;  15  professors  and  167  students. 

Klausenburfj. — Kinllyi  Gazdasaeri  Tanint^'v.et  ( 1869).  Agricultural  school.  Director: 
Szent  Kiralyi  Akos;  10  professors  and  135  students. 

Prei<shur(j. — Kiralyi  Jogakademia  (1794).  I^w  academy.  Director:  Georg  von 
F^^siis;  14  professoi-s  and  320  students.     Library. 

AS^jrof^patak. — Evangelisch-Theologische  imd  Rechts-Akademie  (1531).  Theology 
and  law.  Rector:  Dr.  Georg  Szekely.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  and  philosophy; 
18  professors  and  150  students.     Library  of  6(),(X)0  volumes. 

Srhei/init:. — K.  Hochschule  fiir  Berg-  und  Forstwesen.  Rector:  Dr.  L.  Fodor;  17 
professors  and  348  students. 

INDIA. 

(a)  Universities. 

Alhihnhad. — University  of  Allahabad  (1887).  Examining  institution  for  Agra  and 
Oudh.  Vi(!e-chanceiior:  Justice  Knox;  106  fellows  and  3,409  candidates,  of  whom 
1,978  passed. 
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Bombay. — University  of  Bombay  (1857).  Examining  institution.  Vice-chancellor: 
Rev.  D.  Mackichan;  15  professors  in  the  syndicate;  268  fellows  and  3,374  candidates, 
of  whom  1,228  passed. 

Calcutta. — University  of  Calcutta  ( 1857 ) .  Examining  institation.  Vice-chancellor: 
A.  Pedler;  10  professors  in  the  syndicate;  183  fellows  and  7,210  candidates,  of  whom 
3,475  passed. 

Laliore. — Panjab  University  (1882).  ETamining  institation.  Vice-chancellor:  Sir 
Lewis  Tupper;  20  professors  from  the  feumltiee  form  the  syndicate.  Fiteulties:  Ori- 
ental, arts,  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering;  135  fellows,  31  professors,  and 
3,137  candidates,  of  whom  1,560  passed. 

Madras. — University  of  Madras  (1857).  Examining  institution.  Vice-chancellor: 
Sir  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar;  9  professors  in  the  S3mdicate;  167  fellows  and  8,349  candi- 
dates, of  whom  1,521  x>as8ed. 

(b)  CoUeges  ami  other  higher  ingtituiions. 

Agra. — Agra  College  (1904).     Principal:  T.  C.  Jones;  17  professors,  750  students. 

Agra. — St  Johns  College  (1850).  Principal:  J.  P.  Uaythomthwaite,  10  professors 
and  115  students.     Library. 

Ahmedabad. — Gujarat  College.  Principal:  W.  A.  Hirst;  10  professors  and  212  stu- 
dents.    Library. 

Ajmere. — Ajmere  Government  College.  Principal:  F.  L.  Reid;  12  professors  and 
670  students.     Library  of  4,000  volumes. 

Ajmere. — Mayo  College.  Principal:  C.  W.  Waddington;  18  professors  and  58  stu- 
dents.    Library. 

Aligarh. — Muhammadan  Anglo-Oriental  College.  Principal:  T.Morrison;  12  pro- 
fessors and  about  500  students.     Library  of  5,400  volumes. 

Allahabad. — Muir  Central  College.  Principal:  G.  F.  W.  Thibaut;  15  professors  and 
200  students.     Library  of  6,000  volumes. 

Bangalor. — Central  College.  Principal:  J.  Cook;  9  professors  and  400  students. 
Library  of  5,000  volumes. 

Bareli. — Bareli  College.  Principal:  G.  S.  Carey;  8  professors  and  100  students. 
Library. 

Baroda. — Baroda  College.  Principal:  T.  S.  Tait;  12  professors  and  201  students. 
Librarj*. 

Benares. — Queen's  College.  Principal:  A.  Venis;  8  professors  and  90  students. 
Library  of  25,000  volumes. 

Benares. — Government  Sanskrit  Collc^.  Principal:  A.  Venis;  12  professors  and 
420  students.     Librar>'  of  4,290  volumes. 

Benares. — Maharaja  Dharbanga's  Sanskrit  College.  Principal:  Pandit  S.  Kumar 
S^tri;  8  professors. 

Benares. — Central  Hindu  College  (1899).  Principal:  A.  Richardson;  23  profeeson*. 
Library. 

BomlMiy. — Elphinstone  College.  Principal:  M.  Macmillan;  10  professors  and  ^9 
students.     Library  of  12,000  volumes. 

Bomfxiy. — Wilson  College.  Principal:  D.  Mackichan;  15  professors  and  400 
stu(lenti». 

Bttmfpay. — St.  Xavier's  College.  Rector:  Rev.  W.  Shapter;  14  professors  and  15 
teachers  in  preparatory  department;  1,690  students  in  both  college  and  preparatory 
dejiartmentfl. 

Bombay. — Grant  Medical  College.  Principal:  H.  P.  Dimmock;  22  professors  and 
500  students. 

Bombay. — School  for  Parsi  Students  of  the  University  (1863);  4  professors  and  50 
students.     Librarj' of  1,5(X)  volumest 
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( hlattta. — Armenian  College  and  Philanthropic  College.  Principal:  Major  Mili^tead; 
8  proft«8or8  and  96  stadents. 

CalcvUa, — Madra^h  College.  Principal:  Dr.  E.  D.  Ross.  Departments:  An|?lo- 
Persian  and  Arabic;  25  professors  and  927  students.     Library. 

CalruUa.—CMy  College.  Principal:  U.  Ch.  Datta;  18  professors  and  over  1,000 
students. 

Calcutta, — Doveton  College.     Principal:  J.  8.  Zemin;  6  professors. 

Calcutta. — Duff  College.  Principal:  Henry  Stephen;  11  professors  and  16  teacherF 
in  preparatory  department,  521  students  in  both  college  and  preparatory  departments. 

Calcutta. — Free  Sanskrit  College.  Principal:  P.  K.  M.  Nyayaratna;  7  professors 
and  50  students. 

Or /rti«a.— Medical  College  of  Bengal.  Principal:  G.  Bomford;  14  professors  and 
about  600  students.     Library  of  20,000  volumes. 

Cdlaitta. — Sanskrit  College.  Principal:  M.  Haraprasad  Shastri;  12  professors  and 
115  Htudents.     Library  of  12,860  volumes. 

Calcutta. — Presidency  College.  Principal:  A.  C.  Edwards;  20  professors  and  607 
students.     Library  of  35,000  volumes. 

CnlcHttn. — St.  Xavier's  College.  Rector:  Rev.  E.  Lafont;  20  professors  and  450  stu- 
denttJ.     Library  of  3,575  volumes. 

OdciitUi. — Civil  Engineering  College.  Principal:  J.  S.  Slater.  Departments: 
Engineering,  agriculture,  and  apprentice;  15  professors  and  350  students.  Library 
of  15,000  volumes. 

Chittagong. — Chittagong  College.  Principal:  B.  K.  Ch.  Bhattachayea;  7  professors 
and  270  students. 

Cooch  Behar. — Victoria  College  (1888).  Principal:  B.  N.  Neal;  6  profe^ors  and 
about  300  8tu<lents.     Library  of  4,000  volumes. 

(hUlack. — Ravenshaw  College.  Principal:  B.Gupta;  8  professors  and  120  student*. 
Library  of  5,684  volumes. 

Dacca.— DaccA  College.  Principal:  P.  K.  Ray;  13  professors  and  435  studenta. 
Library  of  7,000  volumes. 

Dehli. — St.  Stephen*s  College.  Principal:  Rev.  G.  Hibbert-Ware;  30  professors 
and  SO  students.     Library  of  8,000  volumes. 

Dehra-Ihin. — Imj^erial  Forest  School.  Director:  A.  G.  Hobart- Hampden;  7  pro- 
fessors and  50  students. 

Eniakulam. — Ernakulam  College.  Principal:  F.  S.  Davies;  10  professors  and  731 
students. 

Owaiior. — Victoria  College,  Lashkar.  Principal:  J.  N.  Dutta;  9  professors  and  70 
students.     Library  of  2,590  volumes. 

Iloogltlff. — Hooghly  College.  Principal:  R.  Shaw;  8  professors  and  160  students. 
Library  of  6,000  volumes. 

IIi/dernfMid.—^vi&m  College.  Principal:  E.  A.  Seaton;  10  professors  and  35 
students. 

Indore. — Canadian  Mission  College.  Principal:  Rev.  R.  A^  King;  8  professors  and 
21  students. 

J/K/or<'.— State  College.  Principal:  E.  C.  Chobnondeley;  6  professors  and  70 
students. 

Indore.— Dsiy  College.     Principal:  R.  C.  H.  Padfield. 

Jahbalpur. — Government  College.  Principal:  C.  H.  Browning;  8  professors  and 
80  students. 

/«v/mr.— Maharajah's  College.  Principal:  S.  Ganguli;  7  professors  and  73  stu- 
dent«.     Library  of  2,700  volumes. 

Jaipur. — Sanskrit  College.  Superintendent:  Lakshminath  Sastri;  13  professors 
and  105  students. 
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Jodhpur. — Jas  want  College.     Principal :  P.  S.  Prakash ;  7  professors  and  40  students. 

KapuHhala. — Rnndhir  College.     Principal:  H.  P.  Sandyal;  4  professors. 

Krishnagar. — Krishnagar  College.     Principal:  J.  Bhaduri;  6  professors  and  90  stu- 
dents.    Library  of  8,745  volumes. 

Kumbakonum. — Kumbakonnm  College.    Principal;  H.S.Duncan;  6  professors  and 
190  students.     Library  of  4,272  volumes. 

Lahore. — Oriental  College.     Principal:  A.  C.  Woolner;  15  profesors  and  164  stu- 
dents.    Library  of  2,324  volumes. 

Lahore. — Government  Collie.     Principal:  S.  Robson;  10  professors  and  220  stu- 
dents.    Library  of  4,000  volumes. 

Lahore. — Forman  Christian  College.     Principal:  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing;  13  profes- 
sors and  350  students. 

Lahore. — Dayanand  Anglo- Vedic  College.     Principal:  L.  H.  Raj;  12  professors  and 
397  students. 

Lahore. — Islamia  College.     Principal:  Abdul  Aziz;  8  professors  and  60  students. 

Lahore. — University  Law  College.     Principal:  George  Serrell;  7profe^ors  and  230 
students. 

Lahore. — Lahore  Medical  College.     Principal:  F.  F.  Perry;  9  professors  and  190 
students.     Library  of  6,000  volumes. 

Lucknow. — Canning  College.     Principal:  A.H.Pirie;  12  professors  and  361  students. 

Lucknow. — Reid  Christian  College.     Principal:  C.  L.  Bare;  8  professors  and  43 
students. 

Madras. — College  of  Engineering.     Principal:  H.  D.  Love;  15  professors  and  339 
students.     Library  of  4,273  volumes. 

Madras. — Madras  Christian  College.     Principal:  Reverend  Doctor  Miller;  13  pro- 
fessors and  750  students.     Library  of  4,121  volumes. 

ifa^/rcw.— College  of  Agriculture.      Principal:    W.   Kees;    6    professors    and    50 
students. 

Madras. — Medical  College.     Principal:  J.  Maitland;  23  professors  and  489  students. 

Madras. — Presidency  College.     Principal:  J.  B.  Bilderbeck;  25  professors  and  482 
students.     Library  of  10,039  volumes. 

Mangalore. — Government  College.     Principal:  P.  P.  de  Rozaris;  8  professors  and 
150  students. 

Mangalore. — St.  Aloysius  College  (1880).     Rector:  Rev.  J.  Moore;  14  professors 
and  452  students.     Library  of  7,000  volumes. 

Mcerut. — Mwrut  Collej^.     Principal:  W.  Jesse;  13  professors  and  150  students. 

Miimre. — Maharaja's  College.     Principal:  J.  Weir;  11  professors  and  131  students. 

Xagpiir. — Hislop  College.     Principal:  Rev.  D.  Whitton;  8  professors. 

Patna. — Patna  College.     Principal:  C.  R.  Wilson;  13  professors  and  190  students. 
Library  of  5,000  volumes. 

Poona. — College  of  Science.     Principal:  W".  C.  Scudmore;  8  professors  and  190 
students. 

Poona. — Deccan  College.     Principal:  F.  G.  Selby;  9  professors  and  160  students. 
Library  of  4,500  volumes. 

P'ljtthmundrtf. — Rajah niundrj' College.    Principal:  M.  Hunter;  9  professors  and  216 
etuilcnts.     Library  of  4,570  volumes. 

Raj^Jiahi. — Rajshahi  College.     Principal:  B.  K.  K.  Banerji;  9  professors  and  170 
students. 

ANn*/7oo/j.— Ranjroon  College.     Principal:  H.  H.  Rose;  9  professors.     Library  of 
3,0(>0  volumes. 

li'iii^joon. — Ba]>tist  College.     Prinoiiml:  Rev.  J.  N.  Cuahing;  5  professors,  several 
as>i.«Lants,  and  825  students.     Library. 

R'*orkce. — Thompson  Enj^inee ring  College.     Principal:  E.  H.  de  Atkinson;  24  pro- 
fessors and  390  students.     Library  of  20,867  volumes. 
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iS^ramptir. —Serainpor  College.  Principal:  Rev.  E.  S.  Sommers;  4  professors  and 
llOstudenta. 

Shimoga. — Shimoga  College.     Principal:  A.  G.  King:  7  profeseore. 

Trichinopoly. — St.  Joseph^s  College.  Rector:  Rev.  L.  Beese;  35  profeeeors,  33 
teachers,  and  1,500  students.     Library  of  5,000  volames. 

Triiandntm. — Maharaja's  College.  Principal:  A.  C.  Mitchell;  13  profewors  and 
1,000  stadents. 

(}y*n.— Madhava  College.     Principal:  P.  B.  N.  Dhekne;  6  profeeeore. 

Vijaynnagaram, — Maharaja's  College.  Principal:  K.  Ramannjachari;  9  profess- 
ors and  400  students. 

iri:l.axi>. 

(a)  UnirersUUs. 

/)!(/7m.— University  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College,  1591).  Vice-Chancellor:  D.  H. 
Madden;  55  professors,  22  assistants,  and  950  students.     Library  of  280,741  volonies. 

Dnhlhu—UoysA  University  of  Ireland  (1880).  Vice-Chancellor:  Rev.  M.  Molloy; 
4  officers,  43  fellows,  38  examiners,  4  external  examiners.  This  is  an  examining 
institution. 

(b)  Colleges. 

BeJfast.—Qxieen^s  College  (1845).  President:  Th.  Hamilton;  28  professors  and  367 
students.     Library  of  55,430  volumes. 

Cork. — Queen's  ColU^e  (1845).  President:  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett;  25  professors 
and  212  students.     Library. 

Galw'iij. — Queen's  College  (1845).  President:  Alex.  Anderson;  23  professors  and 
118  students.     Library. 

(c)  Technical  sclvool  and  other  higlier  scats  of  learning, 

BelfaH. — Municipal  Technical  Institute  (1901).  Principal:  F.  C.  Forth.  Day  and 
evenini?  classes  with  over  4,0(X)  students. 

/)*/ym.— Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  (1901).  Dean:  W.  N.  Hartley;  16 
professors  and  11  assistants.     Library  and  museum. 

Ihihlin. — MetroiH)litan  School  of  Art     Head  master:  R.  H.  A.  Willis;  6  professors. 

Dublin.— Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  (1784).     President:  Arthur  Chance. 

ITALY. 

(a)  Uni^'crstties. 

Bologna, — Regia  University  degli  Stadi  (1119).  Rector:  Vittorio  Puntoni.  Facul- 
ties: Philosophy  and  letters,  natural  science,  agriculture,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  science,  engineering,  and  a  general  dei>artment;  also  26  institutions  sucli 
as  clinics,  seminaries,  lal)orat()ries,  and  collections;  215  professors  and  1,470  students. 
Lil>rary  of  ;K)S,lK)0  volumes. 

CitgliarL — RcgiaUniversitadejrli  Studi(159G).  Rector:  Ignacio  Fenoglio.  Facul- 
ties: I^w,  me<li(ine,  natural  sci(mce,  and  pharmacy;  also  21  institutions  like  tliosein 
Bologna;  50  professt)rs  and  270  stn<lents.     Library  of  85,500  volumes. 

Cauientio. — Libera  Universit;\  degli  Studi  (1727).  Rector:  Servilio  Marsili.  Fac- 
ulties: Law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  veterinary  science;  also  a  few  institutions  like  those 
in  Bologna;  29  professors  and  .'US  students.     Library  of  30,000  volumes. 

Catania. — Regia  Universitii  degli  Studi  (1444).  Rector:  G.  Clementi.  Faculties: 
Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy  and  letters,  and  pharmacy;  also  23  insti- 
tutions like  those  in  Bologna;  108  professors  and  1,060  students.  Library  of  101,606 
volumes. 

Ferrara. — Libera  Universitil  di  Ferrara  (1391).  Rector:  Giovanni  Martinelli. 
Faculties:  Law,  natural  science,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  also  4  institutions  like 
those  in  Bologna;  30  professors  and  152  students.     Library  of  94,000  volumes. 
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Genoa, — R^a  Universitil  degli  Stadl  (1812).  IUK!tor:  Nicola  Landolfi.  Facul- 
ties: Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  engineering,  and  pharmacy;  also 
24  institutions  like  those  in  Bologna;  135  professors  and  1,325  students.  Library  of 
182,544  volumes. 

Maceraia. — R^a  Universita  degli  Studi  (1540).  Rector:  Oreste  Ranelletti.  Fac- 
ulty: Law  only;  15  professors  and  234  students.     Library. 

Messina. — RegiaL^niversitil  degli  Studi  (1548).  Rector:  Vittorio  Martinetti.  Fac- 
ulties: Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  pharmacy;  also  24  institu- 
tions like  thope  in  Bologna;  90  professors  and  645  students.    Library  of  41,358  volumes. 

ModaicL — Regia  University  degli  Studi  (1683).  Rector:  Giuseppe  Triani.  Facul- 
ties: Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  science;  also  24  insti- 
tutions like  those  in  Bologna;  70  professors  and  715  students.  Library  of  30,238 
volumes. 

Naples. — Regia  L'niversitil  degli  Studi  (1224).  Rector:  Filippo  Masci.  Faculties: 
Law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  natural  science,  and  philosophy;  also  32  institutions 
like  those  in  Bologna;  434  professors  and  5,170  students.    Library  of  282,653  volumes. 

Padua.— KegisL  Universitii  degli  Studi  (1222).  Rector:  R.  Nob  Nasini.  Faculties: 
Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  engineering,  and  pharmacy;  also  42 
institutions  like  those  in  Bologna;  205  professors  and  1,364  students.  Library  of 
224,782  volumes. 

Palermo. — Regia  University  degli  Studi  (1779).  Rector:  Antonio  Salinas.  Facul- 
ties: Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  pharmacy,  and  engineering;  also 
35  institutions  like  thoj^  in  Bologna;  176  professors  and  1,400  students.  Library-  of 
196,301  \-olumes. 

Parma. — R€^ia  Universit-l  degli  Studi  (1025).  Rector:  Leone  Pesci.  Faculties: 
Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  veterinary  science,  and  pharmacy;  al-^o  28  institu- 
tions like  those  in  Bologna;  65  professors  and  675  stwlents.  Library  of  342,367 
volumes. 

Pavia. — Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  (1361).  Rector:  Camillo  Golgi.  Facultie:': 
Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  pharmacy;  al«)  32  institutit»n8  like 
those  in  Bologna;  120  professors  and  1,542  students.     Library  of  261,100  volumes. 

Perxifjia. — Univenjita  Libra  degli  Studi  (1266).  Rector:  Giuseppe  Bellucci.  Fac- 
ulties: Law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  science;  also  17  im^titntions  like 
those  in  B«>l(>gna;  40  profea-ors  and  348  stmlents.     Library  of  54,000  volumt^. 

Pisn, — Rc^aa  University  degli  Studi  (1343).  Rector:  David  Supino.  Faculties: 
Law,  nicdicino,  philosophy,  natural  stient^,  engineering,  j»harmacy,  and  veterinary 
Bcienct^  also  a  higher  agricultural  si'hool  and  31  institutions  like  those  in  Bologna; 
137  professors  and  l,llXI  students.     Library  of  226,000  volumes. 

Pome. — Kt^ria  L'niversit A  de^^li  Studi  (1303),  Roctor:  Giusopi>e  Cugnoni.  Facul- 
ties: Law,  medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  engineering,  pliarmacy;  also  a  com- 
plementary course  in  agriculture  and  a  diplomatic  and  consiilar  school;  33  institutions 
like  those  in  Bologna;  274  profe>f^>ra  and  3,012  students.     Library  of  195.877  volumes. 

/*f; //I*'.— Regia  Instituto  Supcriore  di  Magistero  Femminile  ( 1882) .  Director:  G.  A. 
Costauzo;  18  professca^  ami  ItU)  students. 

Siiajtari. — liegia  Universita  degli  Studi  (1556).  Rector:  Giovanni  Dettori.  Facul- 
ties: l^w,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  also  18  institutions  like  those  in  Bologna;  41 
profes^sors  and  160  students.     Library  of  80,755  volumes. 

S'oia. — Rt^aUniversitA  degli  Studi  (1357).  Rector:  Domenico  BarduazL  Facul- 
ties: Law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  also  20  institutions  hke  those  in  Bologna;  61 
professors  and  226  students.     Library  of  117,713  volumes. 

r»ri«.— Reiria  Universitil  degli  Studi  (1412,  1632).  Rector:  G.  P.  ChironL 
Faculties:  Law,  medicine,  philosophy,  natural  science,  pharmacy,  and  Jwo  colleges; 
also  26  institutions  like  those  in  Bologna;  203  professors  and  2,700  students.    Library. 

Urbirw. — Libera  UniveraitA  dt^gli  Studi  (1671).  Rector:  Antonio  Vanni.  Facul- 
ties: Law  and  pharmacy;  18  profesBora  and  184  students.     Library  <^  33,000  volumes. 
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(b)  CoUeges. 

Florence. — Reg.  Institute  di  Studi  Superiori,  Pratici  e  di  Perfezionamento  (IS72). 
President:  March.  Carlo  Ridolfi.  Faculties:  Philosophy,  natural  science,  medicme, 
and  pharmacy;  also  21  institutions,  such  as  clinics,  laboratories,  and  cabinets;  120 
profcHf^ors  and  603  students.     Libraries  (two)  of  69,000  and  55,000  volumes. 

i'/orenr^. —Reg.  Institute  Superiorc  di  Magistero  Femminile.  Director:  Agoetino 
Grandi;  17  professors  and  150  students. 

MiUin, — Reg.  AccadeniiaScientifico-Letteraria(  1859).  President:  Francesco  No  vatL 
Faculties:  Philosophy  and  science;  30  professors  and  147  students.     Library. 

Rome, — Pontificium  Collegium  Urbanum  de  Propoganda  Fide  (1572).  Rector: 
Monsign.  Filippo  Camassei.  Faculties:  Theology,  philosophy,  philology,  oriental 
languages ;  30  professors  and  420  students.     Two  libraries  of,  together,  50,000  volomee. 

Rome. — Pontificia  Universitas  Gregoriana  in  Collegio  Romano  (1582).  Rector: 
P.  Eniigdius  Rossi.  Faculties:  Theology,  canonic  law,  and  philosophy;  23  professors 
and  1,025  students.     Library. 

Rome. — Institute  d'Inseguamento  Scientifico-Letterario  del  Pontifico  Seminario 
Romano  (1556).  Rector:  Monsign.  G.  Sebastianelli.  Faculties:  Theology,  law, 
philosophy,  and  letters;  40  professors  and  490  students.     Library. 

i?07n^.— Collegio  di  San  Tommaso  d' Aquino  (1577).  Rector:  R.  P.  Enrico  Baon- 
pensiere;  10  professors  and  160  students. 

Rome. — Collegio  di  Sant*  Ansclmo  (1888).  Rector:  P.  L.  Janssens;  9  professors 
and  60  students. 

Note.— There  are  in  Rome  a  number  of  small  ecclesiastical  colleges  which  can  not  be  claaified, 
particulars  being  wanting. 

(c)  Polytechnica. 

Milan. — Instituto  Tecnico  Superiore  (1862).  Director:  G.  Colombo;  49  professors, 
20  assistants,  and  559  students. 

iVa;>/e6\— Scuola  d'Applicazione  per  gli  Ingegneri  (1863).  Director:  Gaetano 
Bruno;  31  professors  and  135  students.    Library  of  11,100  volumes. 

Turin. — Scuola  d*Applicazione  per  gli  Ingegneri  (1874).  Director:  Angelo  Rey- 
cend;  12  professors,  20  assistants,  and  573  students. 

Note. — There  are  also  engineering  schools  connected  with  the  following  universities:  Bologna, 
Genoa,  Padua,  Palermo,  Pisa,  and  Rome,  which  see  above. 

(d)   Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Bologna. — Agricultural  department  of  university,  see  above. 

Florence. — Instituto  di  Scienze  Sociali  Cesare  Alfiri  (1874).  Seventeen  professors. 
Library. 

Milan. — University  Commerciale  Luigi  Bocconi  (1902).  President:  L.  Sabbatian; 
20  professors  and  157  students.     Library. 

Milan. — Scuola  Superiore  diMedicinaVeterinaria  (1808).  Director:  N.  Lanzillotti- 
Buoneanti;  20  professors  and  122  students. 

Milan. — Scuola  Superiore  di  Agricoltura.     Director:  G.  Koemer;  11  professors. 

Xaph's. — Scuola  Superiore  di  Medicina  Veterinaria.  Director:  S.  Baldassarre;  19 
professors  and  200  students. 

Xa2)le.'*. — Instituto  Orientale  (1727).  Director:  Enrico  Cocchia;  14  professors  and 
271  students. 

Xaplcs. — Instituto  di  Belle  Arti.     President:  A.  d*Orsi;  17  professors. 

Pirn. — Agricultural  and  veterinary  schools  are  departments  of  the  university,  see 
above. 

Pirn. — Scuola  Normale  Superiore  (1862).  President:  The  rector  of  the  university; 
6  professors.     Library  of  14,400  volumes. 

Por/fV/.— Scuola  Superiore  di  Agricoltura  (1872).  Director:  Oreste  Bordiga;  18 
professors  and  100  students.     Library  of  14,000  volumes. 
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Rome. — Numerous  small  schools  devoted  to  special  studies;  also  a  school  of  fine 
arts. 

Turin. — ScuolaSuperiorediMedlcinaVeterinaria.  Director:  R.Bassi;  15  professors 
and  90  students. 

VaUombrosa. — Institute  Forestale  (1869).     Director:  F.  Piccioli;  40  students.  • 
Aote.— Pharmaceutical  schools  are  found  in  connection  with  medical  faculties  of  uniTcrsitiefl,  which 
■ee.    Veterinary  schools  are  connected  with  the  unirersities  of  Bologna,  Camerino,  Modena,  Parma, 
Perugia,  and  Pisa.    Art  schools,  12  in  number,  are  found  in  Bologna,  Carrara,  Florence,  Lucca,  Milan, 
Modena,  Naples,  Palermo,  Rome,  Turin,  and  Venice. 

JAPAN. 

(a)   Universities. 

Kyoto. — Imperial  University  (1897).  President:  H.  Kinoshita.  Faculties:  Law, 
medicine,  science,  and  engineering;  120  professors  and  1,199  students.    Library. 

Tokyo. — Imperial  University  (1868).  President:  K.  Yamagawa.  Faculties:  Iaw, 
medicine,  engineering,  philology,  natural  science,  agriculture;  also  5  institutions  such 
as  hospitals  and  collections;  308  professors  and  3,771  students.  Library  of  345,844 
volumes. 

( b )  Other  h  igher  seats  of  leitm  ing, 

Fukuoka. — Medical  college  (affiliated  with  University  of  Kyoto);  20  professors  and 
163  students. 

Tokyo, — Engineering  school,  part  of  the  university,  see  above.  Agricultural 
school,  part  of  the  university  also. 

MEXICO. 

i/exico.— Instituto  M^co  Nadonal  (1888).  Director:  Dr.  Fernando  Altamirano; 
16  professors.    Library  of  3,000  volumes. 

JTETHERLANDS. 

(a)   Universities, 

Amsterdam. — Universiteit  van  Amsterdam  (1632).  Rector:  I.  J.  de  Bussy.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  natural  science,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  20  institutions 
such  as  seminaries,  clinics,  laboratories,  and  collections;  87  professors  and  1,133 
gtudents.     Library. 

Amsterdam, — Free  University.  Rector:  Dr.  H.  Bavinck.  Faculties:  Theology, 
philosophy,  and  law;  14  profe^ors  and  144  students.     Library. 

Groningen, — Rijks- Universiteit  te  Groningen  (1614).  Rector:  Dr.  J.  W.  van 
Wijhe.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  natural  science,  letters;  also  18  institu- 
tions like  those  in  Amsterdam;  48  professors  and  375  students.  Library  100,700 
volumes. 

J^ijden. — Rijks-Universiteit  (1575).  Rector:  Dr.  J.  van  Leeuwen.  Faculties:  Law, 
medicine,  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  theology;  also  17  institutions  like  those 
in  .\msterdam;  74  professors  and  1,170  students.     Library  of  over  200,000  volumes. 

Hrrr/if. —Rijks-Universiteit  (1636).  Rector:  Dr.  J.  M.  S.  Baljon.  Faculties:  Thc- 
olo^',  law,  me<lieine,  philosophy,  and  letters;  also  22  institutions  like  those  in 
Amsterdam;  65  professors  and  1,051  students.     Library  of  250,000  volumes. 

(b)  PoJyterhnicum  and  otlter  higher  senL^  of  learning. 

DtJfl. — Polytcthnischc  Hoch-ehule  (1864).  Director:  J.  Kraus;  37  professors  and 
1,0K4  stud'.^rit.^.     Library. 

Vtrcrht. — Kijks  Veeartsenijs<^'hot:>l.  Director:  Dr.  A.  W.  II.  Wirtz;  8  professors  and 
104  students. 
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Wfif/eningen, — Rijka  Landboawschool  (1876).  Director:  L.  Brockema;  5  profes- 
sors as  heads  of  divimons;  each  has  a  staff  of  professors  and  regular  as  well  as  special 
students. 

Ifanrlem, — Industrial  Art  School  (in  connection  with  museum). 

NORWAY. 

Cfiristiania. — Kongelige  Frederiks  Universitet  (1811).  President:  Professor  Niel- 
sen. Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  natural  science;  also  28 
institutions,  such  as  clinia*',  collections,  and  laboratories;  95  professors  and  1,500 
students.     Library  of  403,000  volumes, 

PARAGUAY, 

A  national  college  at  A8imci6n. 

PEliSIA. 

Several  Mohammedan  colleges  or  schools. 

PERU. 

Lima. — Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos  (1551).  Rector:  F.  G.  Calderon. 
Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy  and  lett^c,  natural  science,  and 
administration;  93  professors.     Library. 

PALESTINE. 

Jerusalem, — £cole  Pratique  d'fitudes  Bibliques  ( 1890) ;  6  professors  and  27  students. 
PHILn*PINE  ISLA.NDS. 

Manila. — Real  y  Pontificia  Univernidad  de  Santo  Tomas  (1605).  Faculties: 
Theoloiry,  law,  mtniicine,  philosophy  and  letters,  science,  and  pharmacy;  48  profes- 
sors and  about  1,200  students.     Library  and  observatory. 

PORTUGAL.. 

Coimbra. — Universidade  de  Coimbra  (1288).  Rector:  Dr.  M.  Pereira  Dias.  Facul- 
ties: Theology,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy;  also  18  institutions, 
such  as  clinics,  ctabinets,  laboratories,  etc.;  72  professors  and  1,700 students.  Library 
of  a))out  100,000  volumes. 

Lisbon. — Curso  Superior  de  I^ttras  (1858).  Director:  E.  C.  Pedroso;  10  profess- 
ors and  110  students. 

L!i(Jx)n. — Eseola  Polytechnic-a  (1837).  Director:  L,  d' Almeida  e  Albuquerque;  24 
professors  and  312  students. 

LiR}>on. — Eseola  Medico-Cirurgica  (1836).  Director:  B.  Pitta;  18  professors  and 
310  students,  (yuiinecttxl  with  this  is  the  following  school:  Kscola  da  Pharmacia  de 
Lisl>oa;  6  profesv^ors. 

Lidxm. — Instituto  de  Agronomia  e  Veterinaria  (1852).  Director:  F.  A.  Alvares 
Pereira. 

Oporto. — Acatlemia  Polytechnica  (1837).  Director:  F.  G.  Teixeira;  25  professors 
and  200  students.     Library. 

ROUMANIA. 

(a)  Unirersities. 

Bnl'harcst. — Universitatea  din  Bucurcsti  (1864).  Rector:  C.  Dimitrescu-Ja^L 
Faculties:  Natural  science,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  theology;  also  39  institu- 
tions, such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  91  professors  and  3,304 
students.     Libraries  (2)  of  66,679  and  115,246  volumes. 
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Jasiy. — Univerdtatea  din  Jassy  (1860).  Rector:  C.  Climeecu.  Faculties:  Law, 
philosophy  and  letters,  natural  science,  and  medicine;  also  IS  institutionsy  such  as 
clinics,  laboratories,  and  collectioos;  56  professors  and  782  students.  Library  of 
160,000  volumes. 

(b)  Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Bukliarest. — Scoala  Superioarft  de  Medicinft  Veterinarit  (1861).  Director:  A.  J. 
Locusteanu;  11  institutions,  such  as  clinics  and  laboratories;  11  professors  and  52 
students. 

PuHorerf. —Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (1864).     Director:  G.  D.  Mirea. 

RUSSIA. 

[See  also  Sibxbu..] 
(a)  Vniversities. 

Helsiiigfors  (Finland). — Kejserliga  Alexanders  Univerfcdtet  (1640).  Rector:  E,  I. 
Hjelt.  Faculties:  Theolc^,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  also  26  institutions, 
such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  143  professors  and  2,772 
students.     Library  of  192,000  volumes. 

J'/ r;<Tc  (formerly  Dorpat). — ^Impeiatorskij  Jurjevskij  Universitet  ( 1632) .  liector:  G. 
V.  Levickij.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  history  and  philology,  physics,  and 
mathematics;  also  a  few  institutions;  96  professors  and  1,849  students.  Library  of 
216,875  bound  volumes  and  155,579  pamphlets. 

Kazan. — Imix;rat<>rskij  Kasanskij  Univen-itet  (1804).  Rector:  D.  I.  Dubjago, 
Facllltie^:  History  and  philology,  physics  and  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine;  also 
38  institutions  like  those  in  Helsingfors;  115  professors  and  1,131  students.  Li>)niry 
of  226,636  volumes, 

Kharknf. — ImperatorskijCharkovskij  Universitet  (1804).  Rector:  N.  M.  Alexejenko. 
Faculties:  Philos-ophy,  physics  and  mathematics,  law,  and  me<iicine;  also  33  institu- 
tions, such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  lal)oratories,  and  collections;  125  professors  #nd 
1,380  student^,     Lihrar}'  of  nearly  175,000  volumes. 

Kief. — Imperatnrskij  Universitet  Sv.  Vladiraira  (1832).  Rector:  X.  V.  Bobreckij. 
Faculties:  Same  as  in  Kazan;  also  35  institutions  like  those  in  Hebjingfors;  138  pro- 
fesi^ors  and  2,640  students.     Library  of  127,0(0  vohimes. 

yfofcoic. — Imperatorskij  Moskovskij  Universitet  (1755).  Rector:  L.  K.  I^chtin. 
Faculties:  IIi>tory  and  philology,  physics  and  mathematics,  law,  and  nicdiciiio;  als^o 
42  institutions  like  those  in  Helsingfors;  321  professors  and  4,845  students.  Library 
of  305,730  volumes. 

f>dfSAa. — Imj>eratorskij  Novorossijskij  Universitet  (1S65).  Rector:  A.  N.  DC-re- 
vickij.  Facultie<  Same  as  in  Moscow;  113  professors  and  1,808  student**.  Library 
of  245,000  volumes. 

*Sf.  rttfrshurtj. — Im{>eratorskij  St,  Petersbergskij  Universitet  (1819).  Rertor:  A.  M. 
Zilanov.  Faculties:  Sauie  as  in  Mos<*ow;  also  25  inttitutions  like  th'>«e  in  Helsing- 
fors; 302  prof.>-^>rs  and  3,990  students.     Library  of  328,918  volumes. 

]yttrs-t}r, — Iinj>eratorskij  Varsiivskij  Universitet  (1869).  Rector:  G.  K.  Uljanov. 
Faculties:  Same  as  in  Moscow;  78  i)rofev^ors  and  1,400  students.  Library  of  525,993 
volumes. 

(b)  Poffftfchnira. 

UeUingft n-s.— VolyieknisksL  Institutet  i  Finland  (1847).  Director:  R.  H.  Mellin. 
Several  lalx>ratories  and  shops;  43  professors  and  421  students.  Library  of  3,000 
volumes. 

Kharkof, — Technologit^eskij  Institut  Imperatora  Alexandra  HI.  Director:  N.  N. 
Schiller.  Deftartments:  Mechanical  engineering  and  chemistry;  40  profeseors  and 
1,200  students.     Library. 
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A7e/.— Technologideskij  Inetitut  Imperatora  Alexandra  II  (1898).  Director:  M.  I. 
Konovalov.  Dei^artments:  Civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  technical 
chemistry,  agriculture;  48  professors  and  1,370  students.     Library  of  10,100  volamesL 

J/o«coir.— I mperatorskij  Moekovskeje  Technifeskoje  ITcilis^  (1832) .  Director:  S.  A- 
Fedorov.  Departments:  Mechanical  and  civil  engineering;  several  laboratories  and 
shops;  73  professors  and  1,160  students. 

.\foscou'. — Imperatorskij  Techn&kij  Wiliste  (1896).  Director:  Phil.  Maximenko; 
24  professors,  44  assistants,  and  381  students.     Librar}*. 

St.  Petersburg, — Technologiceskij  Institut  Imperatora  Nikolaja  I  (1828).  Director 
A.  A.  Voronov;  63  professors  and  1,470  students.     Library. 

St.  Petersburg. — Ti^chnologioeskij  Institut  Sosnowka  (1902).  Director:  Prince 
A.  G.  Gagarin.  Departments:  Electro-mechanics,  economy,  shipbuilding,  and  metal- 
lurgy; 50  professors  and  about  700  students.     Library. 

St.  Petersburg. — Institut  Inzenerov  Putej  Soobscenija  (1809).  Director:  L,  F. 
Nikolai";  30  professors  and  844  students.     Library  of  40,000  volumes. 

St.  Petersburg.— Inetitut  Graidanskich  Inzenerov  (1877).  Director:  V.  V.  Ewald; 
11  profe^?sors,  60  teachers,  and  530  students.     Library  of  12,000  volumes. 

St.  P€ter.^burg.—YAevtro-TochnicA\  Institut  (1899).  Director:  N.  N.  Kacalov;  28 
professors,  15  assistants,  and  362  students. 

Riga.— Kizskoie  Politechintk^skoje  USilisi-e  (1862).  Director:  Dr.  P.  Walden.  Six 
departments  and  22  institutions;  55  professors,  20  assistants,  and  1,546  students. 
Library  of  39,138  volumes, 

Warsaw. — Warschavskago  Polytechnieeskago  Instituta  (1898).  Director:  A.  J. 
Lagorio;  49  profej^sors  and  982  students.     Library  of  5,600  volumes. 

(e)   Other  higher  seals  of  learning. 

Evois  {Fintau'l). — Institute  of  Forestry  (1862).  Director:  B.  Ericson;  6  professors 
and  30  students. 

Helsingfors. — Agricultural  and  Economic  Section  of  University,  which  see  above. 

faroslawl. — Demidovskij  Juridiceskij  Licej  (1803).  Director:  E.  N.  Berendts.  Law 
and  theological  school;  12  professors  and  563  students.     Library  of  43,502  volumes. 

Jekaterinoslair. — Higher  Mining  School.  Director:  S.  N.  Suckov;  30  professors  and 
teachers,  250  students.     Library. 

Jurjew  (Dorpat). — Jurjevskij  Veterinamyj  Institut.  Director:  K.  von  Raupach; 
11  professors  and  310  students.     Library  of  17,100  volumes. 

Kazan. — Kazanskaja  Duchovnaja  Akademija  (179vS).  Rector:  Bishop  Alexij. 
Theological  school;  40  professors  and  260  students.     Library. 

A'«c(fn.— Kazanskij  Veterinamyj  Institut.  Director:  I.  N.  Lange;  22  professors 
and  571  students.     Library  of  11,114  volumes. 

Kief. — KijevskajaDuchovnaja  Akademija  (1705).  Rector:  Bishop  Platon.  Theo- 
lo«rical  school;  28  professors  and  187  students.     Library. 

Mttsrov. — ;Moski)Vskaja  Duchovnaja  Akademija  (1654).  Rector:  Bit^hop  Voloko- 
laniskij.  Theological  Fchool;  2S  profes^sors  and  199  students.  Library  of  120,000 
VoliinieH. 

J/t».v,vy//'.— Uizarev.^kij  Institut  Vostocnych  Jazykov  (1815) .  Director:  V.  F.  Miller. 
School  of  Oriental  lan^iuiiiros;  16  professors  and  10  students. 

.Vom>«;.— MoHkov:-kij  Sclso  Chozjaj^tvennyj  Institut  (1776).  Director:  A.  P.  Sim- 
kov.     Agricultural  school;  30  professors  and  266  students. 

AVrm.— Istoriko-Filologiceskij  Institut  (1820).  Director:  Fr.  Ferd.  Gelbcke, 
School  of  history  and  philology;  20  professors  and  100  students.  Library  of  59,219 
volumcj?. 

Xo (raja- Alexandria. — In^'titut  Sclskago  Chosjaistva  i  Lt'sovodstva  (1831 ).  Director: 
P.  V.  Budrin.     Agriculture  and  forestry;  21  professors  and  325  students. 
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Si,  Petersburg. — St.  Petereburgpkaja  Duchovnaja  Akademija  (1797).  Rector: 
Bishop  Sergij.  Theological  school;  30  professors  and  242  students.  Library  of 
69,100  volumes. 

St.  Petersburg. — Rimsko-Katoliceskaja  Duchovnaja  Akademija  (1842).  Rector: 
Prelate  Zamowiecki.  School  of  Roman  Catholic  theology;  13  professors.  Library 
of  50,000  volumes. 

St.  Petersburg. — Imporatorskij  Ucilis^  Pravov^denija  (1835).  Director:  V.  V. 
Olderogge.     Law  school;  36  professors  and  330  students.     Library. 

St.  Petersburg.  —  Alexandrovskaja  Vojenna  Juridiceskaja  Akademija.  Chief:  Gen, 
F.  N.  Platonov.    Military  law  school;  21  professors. 

St.  Petersburg. — Imperatorskij  Alexandrovskij  Licej  (1811).  Director:  A.  P.  von 
Salomon.     Law  school;  38  professors. 

St.  Petersburg. — Imperatorskij  Istoriko-Filologiceskij  Institut  (1867);  school  of 
history  an<i  philology;  20  professors  and  87  students.     Librar}'. 

St.  Petersburg.— \rcheo\ogicaX  Institute  (1877).  Director:  N.  V.  Pokrovskij;  13 
professors.    Library  of  14,000  volumes. 

St.  Petersburg. — Vojonno-Medicinskaja  Akademija  (1798).  President:  A.  I.  Tare- 
neckij.  Military  medical  school;  128  professors  and  750  students.  Library.  In 
connection  with  this  are  two  hospital  clinics  with  28  professors  and  15  assistants. 

St.  Petersburg. — Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine  (1890).  Director:  S.  X.  Vino- 
gradskij;  20  professors.     Library  of  13,458  volumes. 

St.  Petersburg. — Gomyj  Institut  ( 1773).  Director:  G.  G.  Lebedev.  Mining  school; 
30  professors  and  15  assistants,  600  students.  Several  institutes  and  a  library  of 
250,000  volumes. 

St.  Petersburg.— Le^no]  Institut  (1803).  Director:  E.  E.  Kern.  Forestry  school; 
22  professors  and  15  assistants;  540  student^.     Library  of  25,000  volumes. 

Si.  Petersburg. — Imperatorskij  Klinic.  Institut  Director:  G.  F.  Tiling.  Clinical 
institute;  19  professors. 

Si.  Petersburg. — Higher  courses  for  women  (1889).  Director:  N.  P.  Rajew. 
Historical-philosophical  and  physical-mathematical  department;  67  professors  and 
1,300  students.     Library. 

St.  Petersburg.— ZeuBkl]  Medicinskij  Institut  (1897) .  Director:  D.  O.  Ott.  Women's 
medical  institute;  40  professors,  21  assistants,  and  1,314  students.    Library. 

St.  Petersburg. — Zemskij  Pedaj^ogiceskij  Institut.  Director:  Sergius  F.  Platonov. 
Women's  pe<lagogical  institute;  15  professors. 

Warsatr. — Variavskij  Veterinamyj  Institut.  Director:  I.  Sadovskij.  Veterinary 
college;  14  profe«^or<. 

SCOTLAND. 

(a)    rtiirersiiies. 

AbcTikm. — University  of  Abenleen  (1494).  Rector:  Ch.  T.  Ritchie.  Faculties: 
Philos»)[>hy,  natural  science,  theology,  law,  medicine;  also  11  institutions,  museums, 
ami  clinics;  80  professors  and  alx)ut  1,100  students.     Library  of  140.000  volumes. 

K'V'iihHr'jh. — University  of  Edinburgh  (15S3).  Rector:  Sir  Robert  B.  Finlay. 
Facalti'.^:  Philosophy,  natural  science,  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  also  music;  a 
la J-jro  number  of  institutions;  100  professors  and  2,950  students.  Library  of  217,000 
volume-. 

(.7/.«/;o/'. — T'niversity  of  Glasjrow  (1451).  Rector:  George  Wyndham.  Faculties: 
Sanii'  as  in  Ediuburgh;  no  music,  but  coinmerco;  8^  professors  and  2,202  students. 
Lil>Mry  of  180,0(H)  volumes. 

St.  Aiiftreir.t. — University  of  St.  Andrews  (1411).  Rector:  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Conipri<t^  St.  Salva<l<>r,  St.  I^eonanls,  an<l  St.  Mary  colleges;  27  professors,  12  assist- 
ants, and  287  student'*.     Library  of  115,000  volumes. 
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(b)   ColhgcB. 

Al>erd^en,—Vn\ii^  Free  Church  College  (1846).  Principal:  S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 
TluH)l<igii!al  f-chool;  10  professors,  and  a  library  of  30,000  volumee. 

Dundee. — rniverijity  College  (1880).  Principal:  J.  Y.  Mackay;  40  professors  aiMl 
213  8tuclont«.     Library  of  10,000  volumes. 

Edinhurtjh. — New  College  (1847).  Principal:  Robert  Rainy;  8  profeasora. 
Lit)rary  of  50,000  volumee. 

(tlnsgo)r. — (ilaegow  College.     Principal:  Th.  M.  Lindsay;  10  professors.     Library. 

(c)  Polyierhnictim  and  other  nchooh. 

(;if!f<gf)u\—Tho  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  (1886).  Director: 
H.  F.  iStockdale;  25  professors  and  69  a>*f*istanta;  471  stodenta  and  4,212  evening 
students.     LalM>ratories  and  museums.     Library  of  15,000  volumes. 

(iUh^gou\ — The  West  of  S<H)tland  Agricultural  College  (1886).  Formerly  a  part  of 
the  college  i)rtHHMling,  now  indei>endant;  17  i>rofessi>re. 

Eil'udnmjh.—^hooX  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges  (1802).  Secretary:  R.  N. 
Ranij^ay:  57  profesnors  and  1,200  students. 

EdinlnirtjJu — Royal  College  of  Physicians  (1681).  An  examining  board*  Presi- 
dent:   Th.  S.  Clouston.     Library  of  70,000  volumes. 

Ediithnrjh. — Koyal  Culk'ge  of  Surgeons  (1505).  An  examining  board.  Presideot: 
Sir  P.  H.  Watson. 

Ediuburi/h.—Hoysil  Veterinary  College  (1823).  Principal:  J.  R.  U.  Dewar;  8  pre- 
fer sors  and  about  100  students.     Library  of  500  volumes. 

SEBVLV. 

Mfjrnde.—f^rpskA  Kraljevpka  Velika  Skola.  Rector:  S.  UroSevid  Faculties: 
philosophy,  law,  and  technology.  Some  lal)oratories,  seminaries,  and  collections;  58 
proU  ssors,  7  assistants,  and  490  students.     Lihrarj'  of  53,5(X)  volumes. 

SIBERIA. 

Tow.s/;.— Tom-kij  Univer-^itet  (1S8S).  Rector:  M.  G.  Kurlov.  Faculties:  Medi- 
cine antl  law;  42  jirofessors  and  640  students.     Library  of  200,000  volumes. 

Tomyk. — Tec  hnoloj^iiVskij  Institut  Imperatora  Nikolaja  II  (1896).  Director:  J.  L. 
Zul)aM)v;  4<)  pn^fessors  an<i  812  students. 

TVdff'ros/u/;.— Oriental  Lanjxuage  School  (1899).  Director:  D.  M.  Pozdnejev;  16 
professors  and  70  students.     Library  of  16,000  volumes. 

SPAIN. 

(a)    Zliiiersdles, 
Barcelona. — rniversidad  de  Barcelona  (1450).     Rector:  R.  Rodriguez  y  M^^ndes. 


Faculties:  Philosophy,  law,  natural  srhcnce,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  58  proft 
and  alK)ut  1,1HK)  stmlent^.     Library  of  150,000  volumes. 

Oranndn. — Universidad  de  Granada  (1531).  Rector:  E.  Garcia  Sold.  Faculties: 
Pliilosophy,  law,  natural  science,  medicine,  and  i)harmacy;  49  professors  an<l  about 
1,400  students.     Library  of  4(),()<)0  volumes. 

3/«</rK/.— Universidad  Central  deEspaila  (1508).  Rector:  F.  Fernandez  y  Gonz^ex.  1 
Faculties:  Pliilosophy,  law,  natural  science,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  123  professors,  I 
42  assistants,  and  5,051  stu<lenti4.     Libraries  of,  tojjrether,  218,000  volumes.  ) 

OnVJo.— Universidad  Literaria  (1578).  Rector:  F.  P.  de  Aramburuy  Zuloaga, 
Faculties:  Philosophy,  law,  natural  science,  and  school  of  social  science;  30  profes- 
sors and  905  students.     Library  of  40,000  volumes. 
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Salamanca. — Univereidad  Literaria  (1243).  Rector:  M.  de  Unamuno  y  Juga.  Fac- 
ulties: Philogophy  and  law;  25  professors  and  1,200  students.  Library  of  80,200 
volumes. 

Stintiago, — Univeraidad  (1504).  Rector:  F.  Romero  y  Blanco;  40  professors. 
Library  of  about  40,000  volumes. 

#S<tr«^o«»a.— Univcrsidad  (1474).  Rector:  M.  Rippoll^  Baranda;  48  professors, 
Librar>'  of  45,250  volumes. 

Sd'Ule. — Univereidad  (1502).  Rector:  M.  Laraila  y  Ramirez;  28  profess^^rs. 
Library  of  62,000  volumes. 

Valencia. — Universidad  Literaria  (1500).  Rector  J.  M.  Machi  y  Burguete.  Fac- 
ulties: Phila'Jophy,  law,  natural  science,  and  medicine;  40  professors  and  1,700  stu- 
dents.    Library  of  61,000  volumes. 

VaUaffolid. — Universidad  (1346).  Rector  A.  Alonzo  Cort^.  Faculties:  Law, 
science,  me<iicine,  philosophy,  and  letters;  43  professors  and  1,400  students.  Library 
of  35,000  volumes. 

(b)  Polytechnica. 

Madrid. — Escuela  Superior  de  Arquitectura  (1844).  Director:  F.  Aparfci  y  Soriano; 
19  professors  an<l  220  students.     Library. 

Madrid. — E«euela  de  Ingenieros  de  Caminos,  Canales  y  Puertos.  Director:  P.  Perez 
de  Sala;  15  profea-ors  and  80  students. 

(c)  Other  higher  seats  of  learning. 

Cadiz. — Facultad  de  Medicina  (1748) .  Part  of  University  of  Seville;  17  professors. 
Library  of  8,000  volumes. 

Cordoba. — E*<cuela  de  Veterinaria.     Director:  A.  Ruiz  Fernandez;  10  i)rofefeSor8. 

Leon. — Escuela  de  Veterinaria.  Director:  C.  Diez  Garrote;  8  professors  and  about 
100  students. 

Madrid. — Esfcuela  de  Ingenien^  Agronomos.     Director:  Z.  Eapejo;  17  profe^^>rs. 

Madrid. — Escuela  de  Veterinaria  (1792).  Director:  S.  de  la  Villa  y  Martin;  10  pro- 
fcissors  and  345  students.     Library. 

Madrid. — Escuela  Suiwrior  de  Diplomutica  (1856).  Director:  J.  de  Dios  de  la  Rada 
y  Delgado;  6  professors  and  20  students. 

Oriedo. — Escuela  Prictica  de  E-*tudio6  Politico^  y  Sociakti  (1895).  A  part  of  the 
Univon-ity  of  Ovie<lo. 

Sohtia'jo. — I'^'.'ucla  <le  Veterinaria.     Director:  R.  Garcia  y  Suarez;  9  i)rof*.>^or>. 

Sdraytfif'u. — Escuela  do  Veterinaria.     Director:  J.  Robert  y  Serrat;  9  profei!i?4.>r8  and 

276  students. 

SWKDEX. 

(a)   I'itiver.'iities. 

GoUt*nbf>rg. — Gr»tel>orjrs  Hr»gfakola  (1887).  Rector:  Johann  Vising;  26  profesM>r8 
and  1,173  student?*.     Institutes  with  separate  libraries. 

Lund. — Konj:l.  Karolinska  L^niversitetct  (16t>6).  Rector:  Seved  Ribbing.  Facul- 
ties: Tlieology,  law,  medicine,  and  pliilosophy;  also  gome  institutes;  86  professors 
and  708  students.     Library  of  180,000  volumes. 

Sf'tckholm. — Stfx*kholm8  Ilogskola  (1878).  Rector:  Gerard  de  Geer;  27  professors 
and  168  students.     Seven  institutes  and  several  libraries, 

VpsaUi. — Kongl.  Universitetet  i  Upsala  (1477).  Rector:  Olof  Hammersten.  Fac- 
ulties: Theology,  law,  me<licine,  and  pliilosophy;  also  50  institutes,  such  as  clinics, 
seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collections;  138  professors  and  1,451  students.  Library 
of  31^,654  volumes. 
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(b)  PolyUchnicum  and  other  schools, 

J&ockholm,—K.  Tekinska  Hogskolan  (1798).     Director:  Anders  Lindstedt;  43  pro- 
fessors and  462  students.    Library  of  over  30,000  volumes. 

Stockholm, — Karolinska  Institutet  ( 1571 ).     Medical  school.    Rector:  K.  A.  Ssunp^Mi 
Count  Morner;  50  professors  and  310  students.     Library  of  40,000  volamee. 

StockJiolm, — Veterinur-Institutet  (1821).     Director:  R.  T.  Berg;  9  profeseors  and 
55  students.     Library  of  7,000  volumes. 

Stockholm. — Skogs-Institutet.     Forestry  school;  8  professors  and  40  students. 

Stockholm. — Tandliikare-Institutet   (1898).     Dental   school;    5  professors  and   70 
students. 

Stockholm. — Kongl.  Landtbrucks-Akademien  (1811).  Agricultural  school.  IHrec- 
tor:  Count  Fred.  Wachtmeister;  6  sections,  12  professors.    Library  of  9,000  volumes. 

SWITZERLAND. 

(a)    Unicersitus, 

B(Wf^.— Universitat  (1460).  Rector:  C.  Chr.  Burckhardt  Faculties:  Theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  in  two  sections;  also  nine  scientific  collections;  102 
professors  and  581  students.     Library  of  250,000  volumes. 

5mMf.— KantonaleUniver8itat(1834).  Rector:  Ph.  Woker.  Faculties:  Theology 
(Protestant  and  Catholic),  law,  medicine,  veterinary  science,  and  philosophy,  in  two 
sections;  also  41  institutions,  such  as  clinics,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and  collectioas; 
134  professors  and  1,653  students,  including  500  women.     Library  of  75,100  volames. 

Freiburg. — Universitiit  (1889).  Rector:  A.  Biichi.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  phil- 
osophy, natural  science;  66  professors  and  549  students.    Library  of  115,000  volumes. 

Geneva. — Universit^de  Geneve  (1559).  Rector:  Alfred  Martin.  Faculties:  Theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  natural  science;  also  several  collections;  131 
professors  and  1,115  students.    Library  (public)  of  150,000  volumes. 

Lausanne. — University  (1537).  Rector:  Louis  Grenier.  Faculties:  Theology,  law, 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  natural  science;  seven  collections;  110  professors  and  893 
students.     Libraries  with  280,000  volumes. 

Zurich. — Universitiit  (1832).  Rector:  Otto  Haab.  Faculties:  Theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, veterinary  science,  and  philosophy,  in  two  sections;  also  39  institutions  such  as 
clinics,  laboratories,  seminaries,  and  collections;  124  professors  and  957  students. 
Library  of  about  150,000  volumes. 

(b)  Polytechnicum. 

Zurich, — Eidgenussifiche  Polytechnische  Schule  (1885).  Director:  Dr.  Gnehm. 
Departments:  Architecture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  chnmical  technology, 
agriculture  and  forestry,  natural  science,  general  philosophical  and  military  science; 
also  numerous  laboratories  and  shops;  112  professors  and  1,773  students.     Library. 

( c )   Other  h igher  scats  of  lea  rn  ing. 

Geneva.— i.co\e  de  Theologie  de  GenOive  (1831).  President:  A.  Berthoud;  9  pro- 
fessors and  34  students.     Library  of  32,000  volumes. 

lMusa7in€.—FsLCu\t6  de  Theologie  de  I'figlise  Evangelique  (1847).  President: 
Alfred  Schroeder;  5  professors  and  24  students.     Library  of  40,000  volumes. 

NeuchaU'l.—AcsLd^mie  (1866).  Rector:  M.  de  Tribolet.  Faculties:  Philosophy, 
natural  science,  theology,  law;  52  professors  and  256  students.     Library. 

Keuchatel. — Faculty  de  Theologie  de  I'^glise  fivang^lique  (1873);  4  professsors  and 
15  students.  • 

Zurich. — Veterinary  School,  Agricultural  School,  and  Forestry  School,  all  connected 
now  with  the  Polytechnicum,  which  see  above. 
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TUKKEY. 

Chnstaniinopk. — A  Mohammedan  higher  eeat  of  leammg.    No  details  reported. 
Also  an  art  school  and  a  school  of  theology. 

URUGUAT. 

Montevideo, — Universidad.    Rector:  Don  P.  de  Maria.    Faculties:  Medicine,  law, 
and  mathematics;  80  professors  and  580  students.     Library  of  38,192  volumes. 

U.  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  DATE  OF  FOUKDIXG. 


Date  of 

foanda- 

tion. 


Locality. 


(A)   UXIVERSmiB, 

Tenth  century. 
988    Cairo,  Egypt. 

I  Elcvadh  century. 


1025     Parma,  Italy. 


1119 
1181 
1200 
1200 


1209 

1224 
1233 
1243 
1257 
1266 
1288 


1303 
183*J 
1343 
1346 
1348 

1357 
1861 
1364 
136.5 
13S6 
1331 


1402 
1400 
1400 
1409 
1411 
1412 
1419 
1422 
1420 
1431 
1437 
1411 
1444 
1450 
1451 
1456 
1457 
1460 
146f) 
1472 
1474 
1477 


Twdjlh  century, 

Bologna.  Italy. 
Montpeluer,  France. 
Paris,  France. 
Oxford,  England. 

Thirteenth  century, 

Valencia,  Spain. 
Padua,  Italy. 
Naples,  Italy. 
Toulouse,  France. 
Salamanca,  Spain. 
Cambridge,  England. 
Perugia,  Italy. 
Coimoia,  Portugal. 

Fourteenth  century. 

Rome,  Italy. 

Grenoble,  France. 

l*iaa,  Itolv. 

VaUadolid,  Spain. 

Prague  (Bohemia),  Austria,  German 

University. 
Siena,  Italy. 
Pa  via,  Italy. 

Krakow  (Galieia),  Austria. 
Vienna,  Austria. 
Heidelberg  (Baden),  Germany. 
Ferrara,  Italy. 

;  Fifteenth  century. 

,  Wttrzburg  ( Bavaria \  Germany. 

I  Leipzig  <  Saxony  n  Germany. 


Date  of 

founda- 

Uon. 


Aix-en-Provenre,  Frunce. 


Marseille,  Franco. 
I  St.  Andrews,  fccotlcnd. 
'  Turin,  Italy. 
!  Rostock  (Mecklenburg),  Germany. 

Besancon,  France. 

Louvaln,  Belgium 

Poitiens,  France. 
'  Caen,  France. 
I  Bonleaux,  France. 

Catania,  Italy. 

Barcelona,  Sf'tiin. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 
,  Greifvwald  (Pruvsiu).  Germany. 

Freiburg  (Bjulen*.  Germany. 

Basel,  Switzerland. 

Budapest,  nnngary. 
■  Munich  ( Bavaria j,  Germany. 

SaragoKsa,  Spain. 
'  Cpsala,  Sweden. 


Locality. 


(a)  UNivERsmES— continued. 

Pifieenth  century — Continued. 

1477    Tdbingen  (Wurttemberg).  Germany. 
1479     Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
1494    Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

SLdeenth  century. 

1502  Halle- Wittenberg  (Prussia),  Germany. 

1502  Seville,  Spain. 

1504  Santiago.  Spain. 

1506  Breslau  (Pruasia),  Germany. 

1508  Madrid.  Spain. 

1527  Marburg  (Prussia),  Germany. 

1581  Granada,  Spain. 

1537  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

1540  Macerata,  Italy. 

1544  Konigsberg  (Prussia),  Germany. 

1548  MesR&a  (Sicily),  Italy. 

1551  Uma,  Peru. 

1556  Saaaari,  Italy. 

1558  Jena  (Thuringia),  Germany. 

1569  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

1567  Straasburg  (Alsace),  Germany. 

1572  Nancy,  France. 

1575  Leyden,  Netherlands. 

1578  Oviedo,  Spain. 

1583  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

1586  Qratz  (Stvria),  Austria. 

1501  Dublin,  Ireland. 

1596  Cagllari,  Italy. 

I  Se^m:ceiUh  century. 

1605  I  Manila,  Philippine  Inlands, 
1607  I  Gicssen  (He5<e\  Germany. 

1613  Cordoba,  Argentina. 

1614  ,  Qroningen,  Netherlands. 
1632  '  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 
1632  t  Jurjew  (Dorpnt),  Ru^a. 
1636     Utrecht,  Netlurlund!'. 

1610  '  Hel?int,'for>  (Finland),  Ru.ssia. 

1665  I  Kiel  (Prussia),  Germany. 

1666  Lund,  Sweden. 
1671     Urbino,  Italy. 

1673     Inn««pruck  (Tyrol),  Au5tria. 
1663     Modena,  Italy. 

Eujhtcenth  ctntury. 

1722     Dijon,  Franco. 

1727  Camerino,  Italy. 

1728  Hahaua,  Cuba. 

1737  ,  (Jottingen  (Vriuwia),  Germany. 
1743  ,  Erlangen  (  Bavaria),  Germany. 
1743     Santiago.  Chile. 
1755     Mttsioow,  Rus-ift. 
1771  .  Munster  f  Prussia),  Germany. 
1776  ;  Agram  (Croatia,*,  Hungary. 
1779  !  Palermo  (Sicil;*.  Italy. 
1784  '  Lemberg  (Galicia),  Austria. 

1  yincicenth  cnitury. 

1801  Kazan.  Russia. 

1«04  Kharkof,  Ktissia. 

1K>8  Clermont-Kemiud,  France. 

1808  Lille,  France. 
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II.  Arranged  according  to  date  of  founding — Continued, 


I>ateof 
founda- 
tion. 


Locality. 


I 


^^1 


l.SOS 
1KU.H 
180J 
1811 
1S12 
1816 
1>>17 
1«]8 
1818 
1819 
1821 
]8i»7 
1830 
1832 
l.Si2 
1832 
IKM 
1^4 
1830 
1837 
1810 
I8o0 
1S.M 
1852 
18.V2 
INV 
18.*>" 
l,^-)7 
18ti0 

18«;i 

18h:) 
1867 
18('^ 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1,S73 
1875 
1875 
1875 
lh75 
lh75 
1S75 
1875 
1876 
187S 
IMO 
1H.ST 

1.8V2 
18  2 

18^2 
1SN7 

18H7 
1KS7 
1.SS8 
lH^-8 
l.^^y 
18'.>0 
18;»0 
1S03 
1^97 


Date  of 
founda- 
tion. 


i5n 

1556 

1569 

1572 

(a)  rvivERsmis— continued. 

XhieteenUk  century — Continued. 

Lyon,  Prance. 

Uennes,  France. 

Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany. 

Christiania,  Norway. 

Gt»noa,  Italv. 

Ghent,  Belgium. 

Lic'Ke  (Liiltich),  Belgium. 

Bonn  (Pnissia),  Germany. 

Halifax,  Canada. 

8t.  Petersbursr,  Rnwia. 

Montreal.  Canada  (McGill  University). 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Toronto,  Canada  (Victoria  University). 

Kief,  RusMia. 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Durham,  England. 

Berne.  Switzerland. 

BrusHi'ls,  Belgium. 

London,  England. 

Athen.s,  Greece. 

Kingston,  Canada. 

Sydney,  Australia. 

Manchester,  England. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada. 

Bombay,  India. 

Calcutta.  India, 

Madras,  India. 

.To-vsv,  Hon  mania. 

Bukharcst,  Itoumania. 

OdcHsa,  Kus.*<ia. 

Warsaw  (Poland),  Russia. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand. 

Adehiide,  Australia. 

Klau.senburg,  Hungary. 

Capetown,  Cape  Colony. 

Ang«rs,  France. 

Biruiintrliani.  England. 

Czernowilz  (Gaiiria).  Austria. 

Lille,  Franco  (Catholic  University). 

Lyon,  France  (Catholic  University). 

Paris.  Franc  e  (Catholic  University). 

Toulouse.  France  (Catholic  University). 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Dublin,  Ireland  (Royal  University). 

Liverj)ool,  England. 

I^aliore,  India. 

l*rai;ijc  (Bolicmia),  AiLstria  (Bohemian 

University). 
Rome,  Italy  (University  for  Women). 
AlIalmbad.IiHlia. 
Gottenburp,  Sweden. 
I^eds,  Kngland. 
Sophia,  Iiiili;aria. 
Tomsk,  Siberia. 
Freiburg,  Switzerland. 
Hobart.  Australia. 
MeU>ourne.  Australia. 
Wales,  Wales. 
Kyoto,  Japan. 

Date  not  known. 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 
Bt'lKrade.StTvia. 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argentina. 

(B.)   COLLEtJES   AND  INDEPENDENT 
FACULTIES. 

Paris,  France  (College  de  France).  i 

Rome,  Italy  (Institute  of  Science). 
I/)ndon,  England  (tiresham  College).      ' 
Rome,    Italy    (I'ontifical   College  Ur- 
ban um).  I 


Locality. 


1582 

1626 

176i5 
1795 

1803  ' 

1821  t 

1828  ' 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18-15 

1845 

1845 

1846 

1847 

l>y49 

18^49 

1850 
18.50 
1851 
1S5S 
1859 
1862 
1863 
18'-.t> 
1867 

1868 

1»72 

1872 
1876 
1877 

1879 

18.80 
1880 
1880 

1882 


1«<83 
1884 
1886 


18.^8 
1888 
1.H.S9 

1889 

1899 
1900 

1901 
1903 
1904 


(B)   COLLEGES  AND  INDEPKNDK^fT   FAC- 
ULTIES—Con  tinned. 

Rome,  Italy  (College  St.  To  mat 
d'AqoJno). 

Rome,  Italy  (Pontifical  rnireTsity 
Gregor.). 

Palis,  France  (Institute  Natnrftl  His- 
tory). 

London,  Englan(l  (Cheshunt  CoTlege). 

Paris,  France  (Ecole  Normal  Supen- 
eure). 

London  England  (Hackney  College). 

Paris,  France  (Eeole  dca  Charter) . 

I  Am  peter,  England  ( Coll  ege ) . 

London, England  (University  College). 

C^apetown.Cape  Colony  (Collet). 

London, England  (King's College). 

Belfa^st,  Ireland  (Queen's  College). 

Cork, Ireland  (Queen's  College). 

Gal  way,  Ireland  (Queen's  College). 

A tBens,  Greece  (Ecole  Francaise). 

Edinburgh,  Scotland  (New  College "i. 

Algiers,  Algeria  (Academy) . 

London,  England  (Bedford  College  for 
Women). 

Agra,  India  (St  John's  College). 

London,  England  (New  College). 

Ivondon,  England  (CToUege  of  Science). 

Lisbon,  Portogal  (superior  Courses) . 

Milan,  Italy  (Academy). 

Pisa,  Italy  (Higher  Normal  Inatltute). 

Bombay,  India  (Parsl  College). 

Neuchatel, Switzerland  (Academy). 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Philological  In- 
stitute). 

Paris,  France  (Hautes  Etudes  a  la  Sor- 
Ixjnne). 

Aberystwyth,  Wales  (University  Col- 
lege). 

Florence. Italy  (College). 

Bristol,  England  (University  College). 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Archeological 
Institute). 

Sheflield.England  (University  College). 

Dundee, Scotland  (College). 

Man^alore,  India  (St.  Alo^'slus College). 

Nottingham,  England  (University  Col- 
lege). 

Athens^  Greece  (.\merican  School  of 
Classical  Studies). 

London,  England  (Westfleld  College  for 
Women). 

Cardiff,  Wales  (University  College). 

Bangor,  Wales  (University  College). 

Athens,  Greece  (British  School  of  Clas- 
.sical  Studies). 

London,  England  (Royal  Ilalloway  Col- 
lege). 

Cooch  Behar,  India  (Victoria  College). 

Kome,  Italy  (College  San  Anselmo). 

Paris.  France  (Institute  of  Anthropol- 
ogy). 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Higher  Courses 
for  WomenJ. 

Benares, India  (Hindu  College). 

Lou  vain,  Belgium  (College  of  Philoso- 
phy). 

Dublin.  Ireland  (College  of  Science). 

Posen  (Prussia),  Germany  (Academy). 

Agra,  India  (College). 

Date  not  knatcn, 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Pedagogical  In- 
stitute for  Women). 

Pekln ,  China  (College  of  Foreign  Knowl- 
edge). 

Quito,  Ecuador  (College  Academy). 

Nezin,  Russia  (College  of  Philology). 

London,  England  (Wesleyan  College). 
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II.  Arranged  according  to  date  cf  founding^^ onimued. 


Date  of ' 

fouiiflu- 1 

lion.     ' 


Locality. 


Date  of 
founda- 
tion. 


Locality. 


1233 
1531 
1.V49 

1549 
lrWi8 
1574 
1HJ3 
16.3 
1647 
lf^54 
16*-.7 

i7a-> 

173*; 
1797 
179s 
IMO 
1S16 
1^*1!  I 
IS-J 
INH 

i^;>i 

ItKA 

lb42 

i'^4-; 

IMl 

1^5 
iMn 

1S4: 

1M7 
In. 2 

INVI 

InVi 

1.H72 

1S73 
1877 
1N77 
Ibvo 


(B)   COLLEGES    AND    INDEPENDENT  FAC- 

VLTIES — continued. 

Date  not  humt*— Continued. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  (College). 
Florence,  Italy  (College  for  Women). 
A8cuici6n,  Paraguay  (College). 

Also  the  following  colleges  in  India: 
Ahmedahad,  Ajmere  (2),  Aligarh,  Alia-  , 
hdbad,  Bangalor,  Bareli,  Baroda,  Be-  i 
nares  (Queen's  College  and  two  San-  l 
8kritcollege8>,Bombav (2 J.Calcutta (6).  I 
Chittapoug,  Cuttack,  Dacca,  Delbi,  Er- 
nakulam,  Gwalior,  Hooghly,  Hydera- 
bad, Indore  (3),  Jabbalpur,  Jaipur  (2), 
Jodhpur,      Kapurthala,      Krislinagar, 
Kumbakonom,    Lahore     {4),     Luck- 
now  (2),  Madras,  Mangalore,  Meerut, 
Mysore,  Nagpur,    Rajahmundry,  Raj- 
shahi.  R&ngooo  (2),  Patna,  Poona  (2), 
Senimpur,     Shimoga,     Trichonopoly, 
TTjjin,  Vijayanagara. 

(C)   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

(2)  Theoleffical  srhooU. 

Montauban,  France. 
;  Sorospatak,  Hungary. 
I  Debreizcn,  Hungary. 
,  Dillingeu  (Bavaria),  Germany. 
1  BfHunsberg  (Prushia),  Germany.  'I 

1  Olrautz  (Moravia),  Austria. 
'  Salzburg  (S.tlzburg),  Austria, 
!  Vienna,  Austria  ( I 'azmanu'M  Institute). 
I  Bamberg  (Bavaria),  Germany. 
,  Moscow,  Ku.Nsia. 

Epi'rJH'*,  Hungary. 
'  Kief,  Ru«ia. 

,  KegeTis^iirg  (Biivaria  I,  Germany.  I; 

'  St.  Peler»»bar^,  Kua^ia. 

Kazan,  KusMa. 

LocdoQ,  England  (Baptist  College). 

Vienna,  AiL-^tria  (Liiyl'riest'.v institute). 

Vienna,  Au:itria  (l*ro!e^tant  Faculty). 

Paris  France  ( Jew ish  Seminarj). 

(Jeneva,  Switzerland. 

Freising  (Bavaria).  Germany. 

Pa.s>au  (Bavaria),  Geimany. 

St.  P*ter!>burg,  Russia  i Catholic  Theol- 
ogy). 

EichsUitt  (Bavaria 'I ,  Germany. 

Toronto,  Canada  (  Knox  <.'*>llecei. 

Ltmdon,  England  (Jewish  ^^.luiuary). 

AlK'nleen,  Scotland. 

Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Keykjavik,  Iceland. 

Toronto, Canaiia  (>t.  Mirhail'sCf.ileireV 

Breslau    ( Prussia  i,    Germiny    -Je^Msh 
S^'miuary). 

Budapest,  Hungary. 

Bcr'iin     t  Prussia;,    Germany    <Jewi-h 
Seminary). 

Neuehatel,  Switzerland. 

Budapest,  Hungary  i  Jeuish  Seminary  >. 

Tonujto,  Canada  (Wyeliffe  C*»liege.t. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine. 


j  Datf  n'*i  knttun. 

<  A'lg^burg  t  Bavaria).  German  v. 
Loudon,  England  V  Col  lege  of  l>ivinity>. 

(-')  Law  $cf tools. 

13(7:  '  Fiiiifkircben.  Hun'.'ary. 
15'»y     Kec»*keui«t.  HuuKary. 
16.'>7  I  KaH-'bHU.  Hungary. 
1740  I  Erlau,  Huugar}-. 


17&1 

1T88 
1603 
1811 
1835 
1^56 
IJ^ 
ls75 
1692 


1133 

1207 


1431 
1505 


1550 
1571 
l&Sl 

1715 

1740 

1718 
1752 

1754 

1772 

1781 
179JS 

1S04 

ISfiS 

1N>-. 
1^H7 
ISjO 

1S.51 

1S76 
1S76 
l^i»7 

I'iS'* 

la'.o 

IWl 

lh91 

1S95 

1«95 
ISW 

1898 


(c)  PBOFESBIONAL  SCHOOLS— <»ntinued. 

(J)  Law  *cAooi#— Continued. 

PresKburg,  Hungary. 
Groaswardein,  iTuiigary. 
Jaroalawl,  Russia. 
St.  Petersburg.  Russia  (College). 
St.  Petersburg,  Ruv<ua  (School). 
.Madiid.  Siiolii  (Diplomatic  College). 
Cairo,  Egypt. 
Pernambuco,  Brazil. 
Belle  Hurisontc,  Brazil. 

Date  Hot  knoten, 

Lahore,  India. 

Loudon,  England  (Inns  of  Court). 

Nantes,  France. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Academy). 

(J)   ilaliral  scbooU. 

London,  England  (St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  CoUege). 

London,  England  (St.  Thomas  Hospital 
MediciU  >cImx>1). 

Limoges,  France. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland  (College  of  Sur- 
geons). 

London,  England  (College  of  Ph>*si- 
cians). 

RheJm-s  France. 

^t<K'kholm,  Swetlen. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland  (College  of  Physi- 
cians). 

Loudon.  England  (Westminster  Hospi- 
Ul  Medici  School). 

London,  England  (London  H(«pital 
College). 

Cadiz,  Spain  (Medical  Faculty  1. 

London,  Enjjland  ^st.Get>rge's  Hospital 
Metiical  School  i. 

London,  Enj^laiid  (Middlcsoi  Hoepital 
Medical  ScIkk)!). 

London.  England  (Guy's  Hospital  Mt^l- 
ical  Scho'tT». 

Dublin,  Ireland  f  College  of  ?u^^eon^'. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  ^Medical  Acad- 
emy». 

I^>ndou,  England  ^  Collepeof  Purgeon> ». 

Loudon,  Eiitjlaud  t  Oplilfaalmic  Uospi  lal 
College). 

Angers,  France. 

Lisbon,  Portugal. 

('airT>,  Egypt. 

London,  England  (St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  SeJuK>li. 

Newca.«!tle,  England. 

London,  England  (Colh'ge  of  Ho«piial 
for  Paral\  zed  ana  Epileptics). 

B<imbay,  India. 

London,  Enuland  (Charing  Cn«ss  Hos- 
pital M«*dieal  School;. 

Revkjavjk,  leeland. 

Edinburgh,  Seotland  ( Medical  C(»lleEr''  >. 

Loudon.  England  v^kiu  HuHj.ital 
School). 

Mexico,  Mexico. 

St.  Petersburg.  Russia  (Institute  of  Ex- 
perimental Medicines. 

London.  England  (Guy's  Hospital  Den- 
tal School). 

London.  England  (Institute  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine). 

Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany  ^SchcMjl  of 
Infectious  Diseases), 

Lille,  France  (Pasteur  Institute). 

St.  Petersburg.  Russia  <  Medical  Institute 
for  Women  I. 

Stockholm,  Sweden  (Dental  College). 
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II.  Arranged  according  to  daU  of  founding — Continued. 


Date  of ,                                                                    1 

founda-                            Locality.                           , 

tion.    i                                                                      t 

Date  of 
founda- 
tion. 

Locality. 

(r)  pBorEssioNAL  SCHOOL*— continucd. 

(D)  POLYTECHNICA— <»ntiiHie<L 

1899 
1900 


1745 
1747 
1794 
1798 
180C 

1801) 

1811 
1815 
1821 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1828 

1829 
1829 
1829 
1831 
1832 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1844 
1844 
1847 
18.J0 

18.'-)r, 
l}v-.6 

i8;)7 

1862 

1862 
18(13 
18G4 

1865 

1868 
1S»»S 
lim 

1870 
1874 
1877 
1878 

1879 

1882 

1883 

18S3 
1884 


(5)  Jfedtra/ «rAoof«— Continued. 

Liverpool.  England  (School  of  Tropical 

Diseaf<e«). 
London,  England  (School  of  Tropical 

Medicine) . 

Date  not  knoxm. 

Amiens,  France. 

Bordeaux,  France  (Sont^S  de  la  Marine) . 

Calcutta,  India. 

Fukuolca.  Japan. 

Lahore,  lu«lia. 

London,  En  eland  (Royal  Hospital  Med- 
ical School  for  Women). 

Madnuv,  India. 

Rouen,  France. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Clinical  Ineti- 
tute). 

Tours,  France. 

(D)   POLYTECHNICA. 

Brunswick,  Germany. 

Paris,  France  (Ponts  tt  Chauas^es). 

Paris,  France  (Poly technique). 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Prapue,  Austria  (German  Polytech- 
nicum.) 

St.  Petersburg.  Rusj-Ia  (Polytcchnicum 
Soobsi^enlja). 

Grau  (Styria).  Austria. 

Vienurt,  Austria, 

Montreul,  Canada. 

Karlsruhe  (Baden),  Germany. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Dresden  (Saxony),  Germany. 

St.  Pet«'rsburg,  Russia  (Polytcchnicum 
Nikolaja  I). 

Cop<»uhHgen,  Denmark. 

Paris.  France  (Arts  and  Manufactures). 

Stuttgart  (Wurttcmborg).  Germany. 

Hanover  (Pnissia),  (Jerniauy. 

Moscow,  Russia. 

Athens,  (Jrcece. 

Lisbon,  Portugal. 

()p(>rto,  I'ortniral. 

Lemberg  ((Jnlicia).  Austria. 

Madrid,  Spain  (Architecture). 
I  Helsingfors  (Finland),  Russia. 
I  Briinn     (Monivia)     Austria    (German 
'      Polytcchnicum). 
j  Bristol,  EnghuKl. 

Budai»cst.  Hungary. 

Lyon,  Prance. 
I  Milan,  Italy. 
I  Riga.  Russia. 

Nai>les.  Italy  (ETigitiecring). 
1  Delft,  Netherlands. 

Pari-*,  France  ( .\rehitecturc). 

Darmstadt  (IIes.'C).  (lerraany. 
[  Mtmieh  (Huvaria).  (Jermnny. 
I  Pra(;uo,  Austria   (Bohouiiau  Polytech- 

nienin). 
I  Aix-la-Chniiellc  (PrusMP."*,  Germany. 
[  Turin,  Italy  ( Engineering i. 
'  St.  Peter-burjT,  Ku>sia  (  Knginecring^. 

London.  England  i,City  and  Guilds  In- 
I      stitute). 

Cliarlottenburg-Berlin    (Prussia),  Ger- 
many. 
I  Paris,  France  (Physics  and  industrial 
'      chemistry). 

London.   England    (City   and    Guilds' 
I      Technical  C(»l lege). 

Lyon.  France  (Cbimie  Indu«triellcs>. 
I  London,    England    (City   and    Guilds' 
1      Central  Technical  College). 


18S5 
1885  I 

isa^i  , 

1881)  I 
1891  I 

1891  I 
18VW  I 

1894 ; 

1896 
1896  ! 
1898  I 
1898 
1899 

1899 
1899 
1899 
1901 
1902 

1904 


1776 
1803 
1806 

1811 
1811 

1818 
1818 
1821 
1824 
1828 
18:i0 
1S30 

1831 


184r> 
1H47 

1^52 

18^)5 

1862 
18f"..-) 
1H(VH 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1872 
1872 
1876 

1880 
18S6 
1893 


Coopers  Hill.  England  (EngrlneeringK 
Lille,  France   (Hautes  Etudes   lodtu- 

Uiellcf). 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Gla£crow,  Scotland. 
Bordeaux,     Prance     (Chimie    Indos- 

trielles). 
Mareeille,  France  (Englneerinir). 
Paris,  France  (Electricity^). 
Sfto  Paulo.  Brazil. 

Moscow,  Russia  (Technical  School). 
Tomsk.  Siberia. 
Kief,  Russia. 

Warsaw  (Poland),  Russia. 
BrQnn   (MoraTla),  Austria  (Bohemian 

Polytechnicum) . 
Grenoble,  France. 
Lyon,  France  (Ecolede  Tannerie.) 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Electricity). 
Belfast,  Ireland  (TechniciU  Institute) . 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Polytechnicum 

Sonowka). 
Danzig  (Prussia),  Germany. 

Date  notknotcn, 

Calcutta,  India. 
Kharl:of,  Russia. 
Madras,  India. 

Madrid,  Spain  (Engineering). 
Nancy, France  (Electricity). 
Nancy,  France  (Chemistry). 
Roorkee. India  (Engineering). 
Tokyo,  Japan  (Engineering) . 

(E)   AGRICCLTFRAL  AND  FX>RiSTRY 
SCHOOLS. 

Moscow,  Russia  (Agriculture). 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Forestry). 

Berlin  (Prussia),    Germany    (Agricul- 
ture). 

Stockholm,  Sweden  (Agriculture). 

Tharandt    (Saxony),    Germany    (For^ 
estry). 

Altenbur^,  Hungary  (Agriculture). 

Hohenheim  (Wurttemberg),  Germany. 

Vienna,  Austria  (Agriciriture). 

Nancy,  France  (Forestry). 

Grignon,  France  (Agriculture). 
I  Eberswalde  (Prussia), Germany. 
I  Eisenach  (Tburingia),  Germany  (For- 
estry). 

Nowttja-Alexandrla,    Russia    (Agricul- 
I      tureand  Forestry). 
I  AschatTenburg     (Bavaria),     Germany 
I      (Fore:itry). 

Circnctster.  England  (Agriculture). 

l*(»Pl>eNdt.rf-Bonn  ^Prussia),  Germany 
I      (Agriculture). 

Lisbon,  Portugal  (Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary). 

Beauvais,  France  (Agriculture). 

Dublany,  Austria  (Agriculture). 

Evois  (Finland),  Russia  (Forestry). 

KcHzthely,  Hungary  (Agriculture). 

Debrei»zen,  Hungary  (Agriculture). 

MQuden  (Prussia), Germany  (Forestry). 

Klausenburg,  Hungary  (Agriculture), 

Vallombrosa,  Italy  (Forestry). 

Montpellier,  France  (.Agriculture). 

Portici,  Italy  (Agriculture). 

Wageningen,     Netherlands     (Agricul- 
ture). 

Lvon,  France  (.Agriculture). 

(Jla<go\v.  Scotland  (Agriculture). 

Douai,  France  (Agriculture). 
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II.  Arranged  according  to  date  of  founding — Continaed. 


Date  of  I 

founda- 

Uon. 


Locality. 


Date  of 
I  foanda- 
'      tion. 


Locality. 


(E)   ▲ORICULTTRAL  AiH)  FORESTBT 

SCHOOLS— continaed. 

Date  not  knoxnt. 

Dehra-Dtin.  India  (Forestry). 
Oemblooz.  Belirium  (Agriculture). 
Kaschau,  Hungary  (Agriculture). 
Madrid,  Spain  (Agriculture).  ; 

MUan,  Italy  (Agriculture).  J 

Paris,  France  (Agriculture).  i 

Pisa,  Italy    (Agriculture  and  Veteri-   > 
nary).  ' 

R<:nnes,  France  (Agriculture). 
Stockholm.  Sweden  (ForcKlry). 
Tokyo,  Japan  (Agriculture).  « 

Toronto,  Canaaa  (Agriculture).  {j 

(F)    VETERINART  SCHOOLS. 

1761  '  Lyon.  France. 

1764  ■  Vienna.  Austria. 

1765  !  Alfort,  France. 

1778  I  Hanover  (Prufsia),  Germany. 
178.)     Dresden  (Saxony),  Germany. 
1786     Budapest.  Hungar>\ 
1790  '  Berlin  (Pnuria).  Germany. 

1790  '  Munich  (Bavarin).  Germany. 

1791  London.  England. 

1792  Madrid.  Spain. 
1^2  Cordoba,  Spain. 
UOS  Milan.  Italy. 

1820  Santiago,  Spain. 

1821  Stockholm.  Sweden. 

1821     Stuttgart  ( Wurtiembcrg) ,  Germany. 

1823  I  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

1825     Toulouse,  France. 

1858    Copenhagen,  Denmark  ( Veterinary  and 

Agriculture). 
1861     Bukharest.  Roumania. 
1881     Lembcrg  (Galicia),  Austria. 

Date  not  known, 

Jurjew  (Dorpat),  Russia. 
Karan.  Russia. 
Leon,  Spain. 
Montreal,  Canada. 
Naples,  Italy. 
Sanigt>v*«,  Spain. 
Turin,  Italy. 
Ctrecht,  Netherlands. 
War-nw  ( Poland ) .  Russia. 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 


(O)   SCHOOLS  or  POLITICAL  ANT)  P^kTlAL 

18S4  Bni«^ols,  Belgium  ( In^tituts  Solvay  >. 

1874  Florence.  Italy. 

1895  London,  England. 

189.5  <)vle<lo,  Spain. 

189.')  Parts,  France. 


1727 
1795 
1808 
1815 
1851 
1881 
1899 


1765 
1773 
1775 
1778 

1816 

1849 

1873 

1875 

1892  I 

18^ 


17W 

1834 
1877 

189f* 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1902 


1705 

170,7 
1770 
iKVi 

i-<:i 


Dfite  not  k'uown. 
Louvain,  Belgium. 


(O)  SCHOOLS  OP  POLmCAL  AND  SOCIAL 

sciKNCES— continued. 
Date  not  knottn — Continued. 

Paris.   France  (Ecole  des  Etudes  So- 

ciales). 
Paris,  France  (Ecole  des  Sciences  Po- 

liUques). 

(H)  SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL 
LANGCAGBS. 

Naples.  Italy. 
Parin,  France. 
Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany. 
Moscow,  Russia. 
Vienna.  Austria. 
Cairo,  Egypt. 
Vladivostrtck.  Siberia. 
London,  England. 

(I)  MINING  SCHOOLS. 

Freiberg  (Saxony),  Germany. 
St.  Petersburg,  Ruivia. 
Clau^thal  (Prussia),  Germany. 
Paris.  France. 
St.  Etienne,  France. 
Pribram  (Bohemia),  Austria. 
Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany. 
Ouro  Preto,  Brazil. 
Kingston.  Canada. 
Leoben  (Styria),  Austria. 

Date  not  known. 

Jekaterinoslaw,  Russia. 
Mons,  Belgium. 

Schemnitz,  Hungary  (Mining  and  For- 
estry). 

(J)   HIGHER  COmCERaAL  SCHOOLS. 

Vienna.  Austria   (Consular  and  Com- 
mercial) . 
BrusKoU,  Belgium. 
Trieste,  Austria. 
Leipzig  (Saxony).  Germany. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (Pruwia).  Gennany. 
Cologne  (PruMda),  Germany. 
Frankfort  (Prussia).  Gennany. 
Milan.  Italy. 
Louvain,  Belgium. 

(K)   SCHOOLS  or  riNE  ARTS. 

Dresden  (Snxony).  Germany. 
Du-^^t'Ulorf  .  I*ras!.ia  i.  Germany. 
Mnnieli  <  Bavaria).  (ierraan\. 
KHflsnihe  (Badtn).  (Jermauy. 
Bukhare^t,  Koumanla. 

Date  not  knoim. 

Dublin,  Ireland. 

Nap»!en.  Italy. 

Parip.  France  (feoole  des  Beaux  Arts). 

Paris.  France  (Ecole  de  Louvre). 

Rome,  Italy. 
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III.   ARRAXGKD   ACCORDING   TO  XI^MBER  OF    STUDEVTS. 


dvr. 


Locality. 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12  i 
13 
11  , 
15 
16 

17 


19 

20 

I 
21 
22 
23 
2j 

20 
27 
2M 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
3.'> 
36 
87 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

47  1 
4H 
49 
W)  I 

51  I 

52  , 
t 

53 
51 
5.'> 
5*1  I 
57 

fvS  . 

50 

60 

61  I 

62  ; 

63 
61 
65 

66  ' 

67  , 
68 

69  I 

70  ' 


(a)  universities, 

Berlin  (Pnwsia)  Germany 

Paris,  France 

Cairo.  Eifvpt 

Mttdra**,  lutlia (candidates  for 

examination) 

Calcutta,  India  (candidates (or 

examination ) 

Budapest.  Hungary 

Vif^nua,  A ustria 

Naples,  Itiily 

Madri<l.  Spain 

Munich  ( Bavaria), (iermany.. 

Moscow,  lius^-ia 

Leipzig  (,Saxonv).<icrmany... 

St.  I'eterssliurK,  ltu*ja 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Oxfonl,  England 

I'rague   (Bohemian    I'niver- 

sitv ).  Austria 

AUaltabad,  India  (candidates 

for  examination ) 

Bombay,    India    (candidates 

for  examination ) 

Bukharext,  Koumania 

Lahore,  India  (candidates  for 

examination ) 

Rome,  Italy  ( Koyal  Cniversily) 

Athens,  Gnvce  (about) 

Bonn  ( Prussia ).  Germany 

E<liuburKh,  Hcot land 

Cambridge,  England 

Hebingfors  (  F  inland /.Russia. 

Lemberg  ( Galicia),  Austria 

Turin,  Italy 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina 

Kief,  Russia 

Ly<m,  France 

Bordeaux,  France 

Glasigow,  Scotland 

Louvain,  Belgium 

Freiburg  (BadrnK  Germany  .. 
Copenhagen.  Denmark  uil/out) 
Hulle-Wittenberg     (Prussia), 

(icrmany 

ToulouH\  France 

Klauscnburg,  Hungary 

Burceh)na,  S^.ai n 

Krakow  ((iahcia),  Austria 

Jurjew     (formerly     Dorpat), 

Russia 

Lit^ge,  Belgium 

()<lessa,  Ru>sia 

Bre^lau  (I'm^sia), (icrmany... 

(iratz  (Styria),  Austria 

<'oimbra,"P«»rtugal  (about).... 

Valencia.  Spain  (about) 

Gottintrcn  t  i'ru^sia),(Jcrmnny 
Ib'idclbcru'f  Iiji<1cn),(iernuxny 

Berne,  Switzcrl.iml 

Tubingen     (Wurt  tern  berg), 

Gcrmuny 

Toronto,  Canada 

Mont  pell  ivr,  France 

Pavia,  Italy 

New  Zealand 

Chri'-tiauirt,  Norway 

Stras-^burg  (  Alsace), Germany. 

HoloiTua.  Italy 

rp>ala.  Swe<lcn 

(irannda.  Spain , 

l^ilermo,  Italy , 

Valladolid.  Sjmin 

Warsiiw  (Poland),  Russia , 

Wales  (Aberystwyth,  Bangor 

and  Cartlilf  together) , 

Khnrkof.  Russia 

\Vurzburg(  Bavaria), Germany 

Padua,  Italy 

(icuoa.  lUily , 

Miinster  (Prussia),  Germany.. 


Number  of 

Or-    ; 

students.  > 

der. 

13.782 

i 
71  ' 

12.985 

72 

10.182 

73 

8,349 

74 

75 

7,210 

76 

6,5S6 

77 

6,205 

7K 

5.170 

79 

5,a>i 

80 

4,8.'v5 

81 

4,815 

4,023 

82 

3.990 

83 

3,771 

84 

8,570 

a5 

86 

3,487 

87 

88 

3.409 

89 

90 

3.37* 

91 

3,301 

92 

93 

3,137 

W 

3,012 

95 

3,000  ■ 

96 

2,970 

97 

2,950 

9.S 

2.900 

99 

2,772 

100 

2,747 

101 

2,700 

102 

2,  r>50 

103 

2,t>40 

KM 

2.609 

105 

2, 320 

106 

2,202 

107 

2,070 

las 

2. 029 

109 

2,000 

110 

111 

1,983 

112 

1,950 

113 

1,925 

1,900 

114 

1,879 

115 

116 

1,849 

117 

1,825 

118 

1,H0S 

119 

1,780 

120 

1,751 

121 

1,700 

1,700 

122 

1, 691 

lii 

i,r».v> 

124 

l,ti53 

1-2.5 

126 

1,626 

127 

i.ori 

r2S 

1,600 

1-29 

1.M2 

130 

1,512 

131 

l,,5f)0 

1,5(H) 

132 

1,470 

1.451 

133 

1,400 

134 

1,400 

135 

1,400 

136 

1,400 

137 

1,381 

138 

1,380 

139 

1,379 

140 

1,3<>1 

141 

1,325 

142 

1,305 

143 

Locality. 


fitiidentB. 


(A)  rMVEHSiriKs—continaed. 

Nancy,  France 

Pragtie  (German  University), 
Austria 

Marburg  *  PrusBla),  Germany. . 

Manila.  Philippine  Islands  ... 

Salamanca,  Spain 

Kyoto.  Japan 

Leeds.  Englan^l 

Gottenborg,  Sweden 

Leyden,  Netherlands 

Lille,  France 

Montreal,  Canada  (McGUl 
University ) 

Manchester,  England 

Rennes,  France 

Giessen  (Hesse), Germany 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

Kazan,  Russia 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

Innspruek  (Tyrol),  Au&tria 

Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Pisa,  Italy 

Jena  (Thurin^ia), Germany... 

Brussels,  Belgium 

Catania,  Italy 

Agram  (Croatia),  Hungary.... 

Aix-en-Provenee,  Prance 

Utrecht,  Netherlands 

Kiel  (Prussia),  Germany 

Birmingham.  England 

Santiago,  Chile,  about 

Cordoba,  Argentina,  about — 

Erlangen  (Bavaria), Germany. 

Konigsberg  ( Prussia) ,  Germany 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Kingston,  Canada 

Oviedo,  Spain 

Lausanne.  Switzerland 

Dijon,  France 

Grenoble.  France 

Poitiers,  France 

(Jhent,  Belgium 

Greifswald  ( Prussia},  Germany 

Montreal,  Canada  (Laval  Unl- 
versitjO  

Sophia,  Bulgaria 

Sydney,  Australia 

Caen,  France 

Jassy,  Roumania 

Liverpool.  England 

Modena,  Italy 

Lund,  Sweden 

Paris,  France  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity ) 

Parma,  Italy 

Czemowitz  (Gallcia),  Austria . 

Messina,  Italy 

Tomf»k,  Siberia 

Melbourne.  Australia 

Lyon.  France 

.Vlelalde,  Australia 

Basel,  Switzerland 

Montevideo.  Uruguay 

RosltK'k  (Mecklenburg),  Ger- 
many  

Lille,  Franco  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity ) 

Freiburg,  Switzerland 

Habana,  Cuba 

Belgrade.  Scrvia 

Gronlngen.  Netherlands 

QuelH»e.  Canada  (Laval  Uni- 
versity)   

Halifax,  Canada 

Perugia,  Italy 

Besanvon,  France 

Camerino.  Italy 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland 

Clermont-Ferrand,  France 
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III.  Arranged  according  to  number  of  students — Continued. 


or-  I 
der. 


Locality. 


Namberof 
!  students. 


(A)  cxiviRSiTiKS— continued. 


144     Cagliari,  Italy 

115  ,  Toron to, Canada  ^  Victoria  Uni- 1 
,      versity) , 

146  Macerata,  luly 

147  Siena,lUly 

14H     Ani^crs,  France 

149  Hobart  (Tasmania),  Australia. 

150  Mareeille,  France 

151  Durham,  England 

152  Urbino,  Italy 

1.53     Stockholm,  Sweden 

15i     R«)me,  Italy  (I'ni versity  for 

Women) 

155  Sa-ssari.  Italy 

156  Ferrara,  lUly 

157  Amsterdam,  Nctherlands(  Free 

University ) 

158  Toulouse,    France    (Catholic 

rniversily  > 

1.59     Capetown,  (ape  Colony 

100     Dublin.    Ireland  (examining 

board) 

161  Lima.  Peru 

162  London,  England  (examining 

board ) 

163  >Nintiago,  Spain 

161     Sarago^sa,  Sp 
165     Seville,  r 


9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 

IS 
19 
20 


22 
23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
28 


(B)  COLLEGES  AND   IXI>EPEKI>- 
ENT  FACULTIBS. 

Nottingham,     England  (Col- 
l«<?) 

Bombay,  India  (St.  Xavier's 
College) 

Trichinop<)]y,  India  (St.  Jo-  j 
hcph's  ColK'ge) 

London,  England  (Kings  Col- 
lege)   

St.    Petersburg,    Russia 
(Women's  Higher  Cvmrfees)  . 

London,  England  (University 
College) 

Bristol,  England  (University 
College ) 

Rome,  Italy  (Pontifical  Uni- 
vervity  1 ) 

Caleuila,  In«iia  (City  C*)llejjre>. 

Khiik«>ou,  India  (Baplisl  iJol- 
lex^') 

Algiers,  Algeria  (Academy)  .. 

Agra,  Imlia  tCo'.l^'ge) 

Madras,  India  ^Christian  Col- 
lege)   

Ernakulam,  India  (College)  .. 

Aj mere,  India  ((College) 

Calcutta,    India    (Presidency 
Colh-ge) A 

Cardiff.  Wale-j  ( University  Col- 
l*-ge> 

Flnreuee,  Italy  (Colleife) 

Calcutta.  India  (Duff College). 

Aliirnrh.  India  (Anglo-Oriental 
College-' ) 

Rome,  Italy  (Scientific  Insti- 
tute)....!  

Aberystwyth,  Wales  (Uni ver- 
■iity  College) 

Mangalore,  India  (St.  Aloysius 
College) 

Calcutta,  India  (St.  Xavier's 
Cidlege) 

Dacca,  India  (ColU»go) 

Benare<»,  India  (Sanskrit  Col- 
lege)   

Bangalor,  India  (Central  Col- 
lege ) 

Bombay,  India  (Wilson  Col- 
»      lege) 


270 

250 
234 
226 
222 
212 
200 
186 
IM 
168 

160 

132 

144 

100  ' 


Or- 
der. 


1,900 

1,690 

1,500 

1,800 

1.300 

1,246 

1,121 

1,025 
1,000 

«3 

7.10 

7.50 
731 
670 

607 

606 
6*J3 
521 

500 

490 

453 

452 

450 
43.'. 

420 

400 

400 


Locality. 


Xumberof 
'  students. 


29 

30  ' 

31  I 

32! 
"I 

34 

35 

36 

37  ' 

G8 
39 

40  ' 
41 
42 
43  ; 

44 

45 

46 

47  ■ 

48 

49 

50 

61 

52 
53 


(B)  COLLBGESAND  INDEPEND- 
BNT  FACl'LTIIS— cont'd. 

Rome,  Italy  (Pontifical  Col- 
Ie5e2) 

Sheffield,  England  (University 
College) 


&4 


651 
I 
56 
57 

68 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67  ' 

6S 

60 
70 

71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 

77 
7S 


Vijayauagaram,  India  (Col- 
lege)   

Lahore.  India  (\'edlc  College) . 

Belfast,  Ireland  (Queen's  Col- 
leire) 

Lucknow,  India  (Canning  Col- 
lege)   

Lahore,  India  (Christian  Col- 
lege)   

Bangor,  Wales  (University 
College) 

Co«»ch  Behar,  India  (Victoria 
College) 

Chittagong,  India  (College)... 

Neuchatel,  Switzerland 
( Academy) 

Rajahmundry.India  (College) 

Dundee,  Scotland  (College)... 

Ahmcdabad,  India  (College)  . 

Cork,  Ireland  (Queens  Col- 
lege)   

Baix>da,  India  (College) 

Allahabad,  India  (Central  Col- 
lege)   

Kumbakonum.India(  College) 

Patna,  India  (College ) 

Poona,  India  (College  of 
Science ) 

Raishahi,  India  (Colhtro 

Lahore,  India  (UrieuLal  Col- 
lege-  

HtK»ghly,  India  ( ( 'ollcgt.  ^ 

P<x)nA,  India  (Deooau College). 

Rome,  Italy,  (College  San  To- 
masd' Aquino) 

Florence,  Italy  (College  for 
Women) 

Mangalore.  India  (Govern- 
ment 0>llege) 

Meerut,  India  1  College) 

Milan,  Italy  (Academy) 

London.  England  (Halloway 
College) 

Lampeter,  WaU-s  (College) 

My-'ore,  India  (Collcjuei 

Cilttack,  India  (C«Ule^'e» 

(jJalway,  Ireland  vQueeu'u  Col- 
I«'Ce) 

.\t;ra,  India  (St.  John's  Col- 
lege)   

Calcutta,  India  (, Sanskrit  Col- 
lege)   

Lisbon,  Portugal  (Superior 
Courses) 

Senunpur,  India  (Collt^c) 

Jaipur,  India  (,Sansknt  Col- 
lege)   

Pari^  France  (Higher  Normal 
S4-hool ) 

Barvli,  India  (College) 

Nezin,  Russia  (College  of 
Philology ) 

Calcutta,  India  (Armenian 
College) 

Bi>nares,  India  (Queen's  Col- 
lege)   

Kri^hnagar,  India  (Colletrei  .. 

St.  Peter*burg.  Russda  ( Insti- 
tute of  Phiiol(^y)  

Delhi.  India  (St.  Stephen's 
College) 

Jabalpur.  India  ((Jovem- 
ment  Coll^^e ' 

Jaipur,  India  leollece' 

Gwalior.  India  (Victoria  C4>1- 
lege) 


400 

400 

400 
397 

367 

361 

350 

325 

300 
270 

2.56 
216 
213 
212 

212 

201 

200 

lyo 

190 

190 
170 

164 
160 
160 

160 

150 

150 
150 
147 

140 
132 
131 
120 

118 

115 

115 

UO 
110 

105 

103 
100 

100 

96 

90 


87 
80 


73 


70 
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III.  Arranged  according  to  number  of  8tiulent» — Continaed. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
»i 

85 

8G  I 
87  1 
88 

89  , 

9d! 
VI 

92 
93 

94 
95 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 
104 
105 
lOt) 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 
114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

420 

121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 


(B)  COLLEGES  AKD  INDEPEND- 
ENT FACTLTIES— cont'd. 

Indore,  India  (State  College) . . 

Lahore,  India  (Inlamia  ColTcKe) 

Rome,  Italy  ^College  of  8.  An- 
selmo) 

Ajmere,  India  (Mayo  College). 

Bombay,  India  (Parsi  College) 

Calcutta,  India  (Sanakrit  Col- 
lege)   

Luck  now,  India  (Christian 
College) 

Jodhpur,  India  (college) 

Hyderabad,  India  (college)... 

London,  England  (Cheshunt 
College) 

London,  England  (Hackney 
College) .-. 

Indore,  India  (Miasjon  College » 

Paris,  Franco  (Ecole  des 
Chartas) 

Asunci6u,  Paraguay 

Athens,  Greece  (American 
School  of  Classical  Studies).. 

Athens,Greece(BrJtish  School ) 

Athens.  Greece  (Ecolc  Fran- 
Caise) 

Beuares,  India  (Hindu  Col- 
lege)   

Benares,  India  (Sanskrit  Col- 
lege)   

Calcutta,  India  (Madnwh  Col- 
lege)   

Calcutta,  India  (Doveton  Ct)l- 
lege)  

Capetown,  Cape  Colony  (col- 
lege)   

Dublin,  Ireland  (College  oi 
Science) 

Edinburgh,  Scotland  (New 
College) 

Glasgow,  Scotland  (college)... 

Indore,  India  (Day  College)... 

Kapurthala,  India  (col  lege)... 

London,  England  (Beaford 
College  for  Women ) 

London,  England  (College  of 
Science) 

London,   England  (Gresham 


Number  of'     Or- 
Btudents.  i    der. 


O^llege)^. 
-   n,  E: 


ngland  (New  Col- 


London, 
lege) 

London,  England  (AVesleyan 
College) 

London,  England  (Westtield 
College  for  Women  > 

Louvain,  Belgium  (College  of 
Philosophy) 

Nngpur,  India  (college) 

Paris,    France     (Coll(>ge    de 
France) , 

Paris,  France  (llautes  Etudes 
ft  la  Sorbonnc) 

Paris,  France  (Ecole  d' Anth- 
ropologic) ....  J 

Paris,  France   (Ecole  d'Hist. 
Naturel  le ) 

Pekin,  China  (College  of  For- 
eign Knowledge) 

Pisa,  Italy  (Higher  Normal  Col- 
lege)   

Posen     (Prus4a),     Germany 
(academy) 

Quito,  Ecuador  (college) 

Rangoon,  India  (college) 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  ( Arc  heo- 
logical  Institute) 

St.  Petersburg.  Russia  (Peda 


gogical  Institute  for  Women ) 
111  -    ..         .. 


Shimoga,  India  (college) 
Ujjin,  India  (college) 


70 
60 

60 

58  I 
60 

60  ' 
I 
43 
40 
85 

25 

24 
21 

20 


Locality. 


Number  of 
students. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 


(C)  PROFESSIONAL  6CBOOLS. 

(1)  Theological  ichooU. 

Debreczen,  Hungary  (Protes- 
tant thcolog>')  

Eperies,  Hungary  ^ theology 
ana  law) 

Kazan,  Russia 

Kt.  Petersburg,  Russia 

Regensbturg  (Bavaria),  Ger- 
many   

Moscow,  Russia 

Olmutz  (Moravia),  Austria 

Kief,  Russia 

Freislng  (Bavaria) ,  Germany . . 

Sarospatak.  Hungary  (theol- 
ogy and  law ) 

Dilllijgen  ( Bavaria ) ,  Germany 

Passau  (Bavaria),  Germany... 

Eichstiitt  (Bavaria),  Germany 

Budape.st,Hungary  (School  for 
Rabbis) 

Bamberg  (Bavaria),  Germany. 

Budapest,  Hungary  (Protes- 
tant theolog>') 

Montauban,  France 

Salzburg,  Aw!t  ria 

Braunsberg  (Prussia),  Ger- 
many   

Vienna,  Austria  (Protestant 
theology) 

Vienna,  Austria  (Catholic  the- 
ology)   

Breslau  (Prussia),  Germany 
( Je\vlsh  Seminary) 

London,  England  ( Baptist  Col- 
lege)   

Paris,  France  (Jewish  Semi- 
nary)   

Geneva,  Switzerland 

Jerusalem,  Palestine 

Vienna,  Austria  (Catholic 
theology) 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Neuchatei,  Switzerland 

Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Augsburg  (Bavaria),  Germany 

Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany 
(Jewish  Seminary) 

London,  England  (College  of 
Divinity) 

London,  England  (Jewish 
Semlnar>' ) 

Reykjavik,  Iceland 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia 

Toronto,Canada  (threeschools) 


(2)  LawschooU. 


Jaroslawl,  Russia 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia 

Pressburg,  Hungary 

Grosswardein,  Hungary 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 

Kaschau,  Hungary 

Lahore,  India 

Fiinfkirchen,  Hungary 

Erlau,  Hungary 

Kecskemdt,  Hungary 

Nantes,  France 

Madrid.   Spain     (Diplomatic 

School) 

Bello-Horisonte,  Brazil 

Cairo,  Egypt 

London,   England    (Inns    of 

Court) 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia    (Law 

College) 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia    (Law 

Akademie) 
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III.  Artwngcd  according  to  number  of  students — Contmned. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number  of 


i  students. 


10 

11  I 
12 
13  , 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 : 

I 
27  I 


28 


33 
34 
85 
80 

37 

38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


(C)  PBOFER8IONAL  SCHOOLS— 

continued. 
(3)  Medical  KnooU, 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Med- 
ical Institute  for  Women) . . . 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

London,  Eneland  (London 
Hospital  College) 

London,  England  (St.  Bartiiol- 
omcws'  Hoitpital  College) ... 

St,  Petersburg,  Ruada  (Med- 
ical Academy) 

Calcutta,  India 

London,  England  (Guy's  Hos- 
pital Medical  School) 

Bombay,India , 

Madras,  India 

London,  England  ( St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School ) 

Lisbon,  Portugal 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

London,  England  (Royal  Ha^-  j 
pital  Medical  School  for  ! 
Women) 

Newcastle,  England | 

Lahore,  India i 

Fukuoka,Japan ' 

Rouen,  Prance ; 

Angers,  France , 

London,  England  (Middlesex 
Hospital  Medical  School ) 

London,  England  i  School  of  i 
Tropical  Medicine) , 

Limoges  Jrance i 

Amiens,  France 

Tours,  France i 

Rheims,  France 

Stockholm,  Sweden  (Medical  j 
and  Dental  School) 

London,  England  (Ophthal-  I 
mic  Hospital  College ) 

Berlin  (Prussia).  Germany  I 
(College  of  Infectious  Dis-  ' 
eases) 

Bordeaux,  France  (Marine 
Medical  CoUege) 

Cadiz,  Spain 

Cairo,  Egjrpt 

Dublin,  Ireland 

E<Iinburgb.  Scotland  (College 
of  burgeons,  Examining 
Board)  

Edinburgh,  Scotland  (College 
of  Ph>>ician>  i 

Lille,  France  ^Piisteur  lusti- 
tute» 

Liverpool.  Englau'l  (School  of 
Tn^picul  .Medicine  i 

London,  England  (Chiiring 
Crusts  Hospital  M  e  d  i  c a  i 
Sch»  »ol ) 

London,  EiuMand  (Collt*ee  of 
Hospital  for  Paralyzed  and 
Epileplir<*) 


Lond(»n,  England  (College  of 
Phvslcianji) 

London,  England  (College  of 
Surgeons) 

London,  England  (Guy's  Hos- 
pital Dental  S<hool) 

London.  England  ( Institute  of 
Preventive  Metlicine) 

London,  England  (Skin  Hos- 
pital School)  

London.  England  (St.  Mary's  > 
Hospital  Medical  School) 

London,  England  (St.Thoraas 
H<xpital  Medical  Schoi^l)  ...  . 

London,  England  (Westmin- 
ster Hospital  Medical  School) . 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number  of 
students. 


1,814 
1,200 

1,000  , 

960 

I 
760  , 

600  ;i 

600 
600 


350  , 
810  I 
310   I 


218 
200 
190 
163 
152 
150  , 

ISO  I 

120 
115 
100 
100 

so, 

70 
80 


46 


49 


I    (C)   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS— 

I  continued. 

(3)  ifedJca/<c/iooto— Continued. 

Mexico,  Mexico  (Medical  In- 
stitute)  

Reykjavik,  Iceland 

St,  Petersburg,  Russia  (Insti- 
tute of  Experimental  Medi- 
cine)  

St.  Petersburg,  Ruada  ^Clinical  i 
Institute) ' 


23 


26 


(D)  POLYTECHNICA. 


Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany 

Vienna,  Austria ' 

Munich  (Bavaria),  Germany..; 
Hanover  (PnLssia),  Germany.. 
Darmstadt  (Hesse),  Germany . 
Zurich,  Switzerland 

7  Prague(Bohemia).Austria(I). 

8  Karlsrune  (Baden),  Germany. 

9  Riga,  Russia 

10  Budapest,  Hungary 

11  St.  Petersburg,   Russia  (Poly- 

technic Nikolaja  I) 

12  Kief,  Russia 

13  Stuttgart  (Wurttemberg),Ger-  ' 

many) 

14  Kharkof,  Russia 

15  Moscow,  Russia 

16  Dresden  (Saxony),  Germany.. 

17  Delft,  Netherlands 

18  Lemberg(Gallcia),  Austria.... 

19  Warsaw  ( Poland) .  Russia , 

20  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  (Poly- 

technic Soobecenija) 

21  '  Tomsk,  Siberia 

22  Belfast,    Ireland    (also    4,000 
I     evening  studentj^) 

Aix-la-Cbapelle( Prussia). Ger-  I 

many ' 

Prague  ( Bohemia ),  Austria  ( 1 1 ) 
Paris,  France  (Arts  and  Mauu-  i 

factures) ' 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (Poly-  I 

tochnic  Souawka ) ' 

27  ,  Brunn(^Moravia>,  Aa«^t^ia^I)..■ 
28     Turin,  Italy ' 

29     Milan,  Italy 

80     London,   Enj^Iand  (City  and 
Guilds  Technical  College).. .' 

31  Copenhagen.  Denmark 

32  St.  Petersbuw,  Ru»iua  (Engi-  i 

neering  Sc1uk>1) ' 

83     Brunswick,  Germany ' 

34  GluNfow,  Scotland  (also  4.2 W  i 

evening  students) : 

35  Stockholm,  Sweden 

36  Helsingfors  (  Finland ),  Rus-ia. 

37  Grat2  (Sty ria).  Austria 

38  London,  England   (City  and  « 
Guilds    Central    Technical 


College).. 
Roorkee,  England. 


Moscow,  Ru«^^ia 

Paris,  France  ( EcolePolytecb- 


uique). 

42  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  (Elec-  ' 
,      fo-Technlcal  Institute) ' 

43  ;  Calcutta,  India 

44  Briinn  (Moravia),  Austria  (II). 

45  Madras,  India ' 

46  Lisbon,  Portugal 

47  Athens,  Greece , 

4'*     Bristol.  England 

49  Madrid.Spuin  (School of  Archi-  , 
'      tccturc) ' 

50  Oporto,  Portugal I 

51  Grenoble,  France I 


4,167 
2,479 
2,8S1 
1,987 
1,868 
1,773 
1,620 
1,607 
1,M6 
1,545 

1,470 
1,370 

1,206 
1,200 
1,160 
1.111 
l.Ofrl 
1,026 
962 

844 
812 

800 

797 
778 

700 

700 
5S9 
573 
559 

551 
550 

530 
517 

471 
462 
421 
410 


409 

390 
381 

870 

362 
350 
341 
839 
812 
800 
242 

220 
200 
170 
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III.  Arran^d  arcording  to  nujnber  of  BtuderdB — Continued. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


'Number of,'    Or- 
I   studeDti.   .   der. 


Locality. 


"  Xamberoi 
St  udetkCc 


(D)  poLTTBCH5<iCA— continaed. 


62 
Ui 
54 

67 

58 
59 


63 
51 


65 


f>r, 
67 


68 

69 

70 
71 
72 


1 
2  ' 

8 ; 

<! 

5  I 

6  I 

7  ■ 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 
13 
14 

ir. 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2  J 
22 


Sfto  Paolo.  Brazil 

NnpleH,  Italy 

Nancy,  Franco  t  Klectro-Tech- 
nical  Institute) 

C<K)per8  Hill,  England 

Lyon,  France 

Paris,  France  (PontsetChaua- 
Bi^e»<) 

Nancy,  France  (Chemical  In- 
stitute)   

Paris,  France  (Industrial  8cl- 
enccf ) 

Lille,  France  (Industrial  Sci- 
ence*)   

Madrid,  Spain  (Entnnecring 
School) 

Paris,  France  ( hlectro-Tech- 
nical  Institute) 

Parii<,  France  (School  of  Archi- 
tecture)  

Bordeaux,  France  (Indurtrial 
Chemistrj') 

Marseille,  Fraiice  (Engineer- 
ing School) 

Danzig  (I^russia),  Germany.., 

London.  England  v^ity  and 
Guilds  Institute) 

Lyon,  France  (Industrial 
Choinistry ) 

Lyon,  France  (Ecole  de  Tan- 
nerie) , 

Montreal,  Canada 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Toronto,  Canada 


(E)  AGRirULTt'RAL  AND  FOR- 
BSTBY  SCHOOLS. 

Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany.... 

Rennes,  France 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  (For- 
estry only) 

Vienna,  A»Lstria 

Popi)elj*<lorf-Bonn  (Prussia) , 
German  V 

No waja- Alexandria,  Russia... 

Mf)scow,  Ru.'isia 

Pa  ris,  France 

Al tenbur^,  Hungary 

Montnel i ler,  France 

Kesztnely,  Hunsrary 

Kaschau,  H ungary 

Klause?iburg,  Hunrary 

Holienheim  (Wurttemlwrg), 
Gernmny 

Grignon.  Fmn<'e 

(M'inl>IoMx,  BrlKinm 

Bi'fUi vrt is.  rrauce 

Portiri.  Italy 

Det^rerzin,  lltintarnry 

( 'i r«'!uester,  Euk laiid 

Dubhuiy,  AUMtria 

Eberswuldo  (Prussia),  Oer- 
muny  (F«)restry  only) 

ANchatien  burg  ( Bavaria),  (ier- 
niany  (Forestry  only) 

Ntun-y,  France  (Forestrv"  only). 

Debra-Dun,  India  (Forestry 
oiiiv) 

MUnib'n  (Prussia),  Germany 
t  l-'orcvtry  only) , 

Tbarandt  uSiix<'»ny),  (Jennany 
(  Fort-stry  only) , 

Ki-enacb  (Tburinjiria),  Ger- 
many (Fore-trv  only) 

SUK'kbolm,  Sweiien  (Forestry 
only) 

Vallombn)sa,  Italy  (Forestry 
onlv) 

Douai,  France 


152   I 

135   I 

■I 

131  I 

130  I; 

130  J 

122;; 

110 

100 ;' 


ll 


100 
80 
70 
69 
51 
48 


836 
620 

MO 

466 

449 
325 
266 
240 
209 
200 
167 
148 
135 

127 
120 
110 
KM 
10(. 
96 
85 
81 


60 
50 


32 


U 

35 
96 
37 
38 

39 


(E)  ▲eRICULTTRJLL  AKD  POB> 

ESTRT  scuooij»— eont*d. 

Erois  (Finland),  Runia  (For- 
estry only)  

Glas(^w,  SeotUnd 

Lisbon,  Portu^  (Anieultore 
and  Veterinary  Scnool) 

Lyon,  France 

Madrid,  Spain 

Milan.Italy 

Pisa,  Italy  ( Agricnltiire  and 
Veterinary  School) 

Stockholm,  Sweden 


40  I  Tokyo,  Japan 

41  I  Torv^nto,  Canada 

42  Wageningen,  Netherlands. 


(r)   VETERINARY  SCHOOLS.       } 

Kazan,  Russia 

Berlin  (Pruada),  Germany j 

Budapest,  Hungary 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  (Vet- 
erinary and  A^cqltural 
School) 

Munich  (Bavaria),  Germany.. 

Alfort,  France 

Jurjew  (Dorpat),  Russia 

Vienna,  Austria ■ 

Saragossa,  Spain ' 

Hanover  j  Prussia),  Germany  .' 

London,  England 

I)r«)den  (Saxony), Germany.. I 

Naples.Italy 

Lyon,  France , 

Toulouse,  Franee 

Milan.Italy 

Stuttgart  (Wurttemberg),Ger- 
many 

Utrecht,  Netherlands , 

Cordoba,  Spain , 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Leon, Spain 

Turin, Italy 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Bukharest,  Roumania 

Lemberg  (Galieia),  Austria.  . 

Madrid,  Spain 

Montreal,  Canada 

Santiago,  Spain 

Warsaw  (Poland),  Russia 

Zurich,  Switzerland 


(Q)  RCHOOI^  OP  POLITICAL  AlfD 
SOCIAL  8CIKNCE8, 


Paris,  France  (Polttical  Sci-  ' 
ence) ' 

2  Paris,  France  (Social  Science) . * 

3  Brussels.    Belgium   (^Political  | 
and  Social  Science) 

Florence,  Italy  (Social  Sci- 
ence)   , 

Lou  vain,  Belgium  (Political 
and  Social  Science) 

London,  England  (Political 
and  Social  Science) 

Ovledo,  Spain  (Political  Sci- 
ence)  

8  Paris,  France  (School  of  Social 
Studies) 


46 

! 

1 

44 

1 

2 

40 

3 

4 

40 

5 

30 

6 

(H)   SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL 
LANGDAUE8. 


Paris.  France 

Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany 

Naples,  Italy 

Vienna,  Austria 

Vladi  vostock,  Siberia 

Moscow,  Russia 


571 
5d4 
406 


S70 
319 
3L2 
315 
2» 
2^ 


200 
ISO 
177 
122 

120 

104 

100 

100 

100 

90 

55 

52 


560 
SSO 


470 
460 
271 
192 
70 
10 
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III.  Arranged  according  to  number  of  students — Continued. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number  of      Or- 
stadents.       der. 


(h)  schools  of  oriental     I 

LANGUAGES— cont'd.  I 


Cairo,  Egypt 

London,  England  . 


(I)  MINING  schools. 

St.  PeteiBborg,  Russiii 

Freiberg  (Saxony),  Germany . 
Chemnitz,  Hungary  (Mining 

and  Forestry) 

Kingston,  Canada 

Mons,  Belgium \ 

Leoben  (Sl>Tia),  Austria | 

JekaterinoMaw,  Russia 

Berlin  (Prussia),  Germany ; 

Clansthal  (Prussia),  Germany. 

Paris,  France , 

Pribram  (Bohemia),  Austria..! 

St.  Etienne,  France 

OuroPreto,  Brazil 


(J)    HIGHER  COXMEBCIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Cologne  (Prussia),  Germany .. 
Frwnkfort  (Prussia), Germany. 


600 
461 

Z4S 
d25 
315 

272 
250 
242 
171 
155 
140 
120 


778 
M6 


1  ■ 

2  I 

3  I 

5  I 

6  < 

|! 

9  I 

10 ! 


Locality. 


I  Number  of 
students. 


I 


(J)    HIGHER  OOmiERCIAL 

SCHOOLS— continued.  I 

I 

I^ipdg  (Saxony),  Germany...' 

Milan.  Italy I 

Alx-la-Chapelle  ( Prussia) ,  Ger- 


many 
Vienna,  Austria  (Consular  and  ] 

Commercial  Academy) I 

Trieste,  Austria | 

BrusseK  Belgium ' 

Louvain,  Belgium ' 


(K)  SCHOOLS  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


Paris.  France  (about) 

Dresden  (Saxony),  Germany.. 

Bukharest,  Roumania 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Dusseldorf  (Prussia) ,  Germany 
Karlsruhe  ( Baden),  Germany. 
Munich  (Bavuria),  Germany.. 

Naples,  Italy 

Paris,      Fiance     (Ecole     de 

Louvre) 

Rome,  Italy 


3«5 
157 


26 


2,000 
190 


r\".   AliPnABKTICAIi  I.IST. 


Aberdeen,  Scotland: 

Inivensity. 

Theological  College. 
Aberystwyth,  Wales,  Cnlversity  (Allege. 
Adelaide,  Australia,  Tniversity. 
Agra,  India: 

College. 

St.  John's  College. 
Agram.  Hungary,  t'uiversity.  , 

Anmedabad,  India,  College. 
Aix-en-Provence,  France.  University. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany: 

Polytechnicum. 

Commercial  School. 
Algiers,  Algeria,  Academy. 
A j mere,  India: 

College. 

Mayo  College. 
Alfort,  France,  Veterinary  School. 
Aligarh,  India,  Anglo-Oriental  College. 
Allahabad,  India: 

Examining  University. 

Central  College. 
Altcnburg,  Hungan.-,  AgricuUural  College. 
Amiins,  France,  Faculty  of  Metliciue  and  Phar- 
macy. 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

University. 

Free  University. 
Angt^n*.  France: 

Catholic  Unlver-ity. 

Faculty  of  Me<licine  and  Pharmacy. 
AschatTenbnrg,  (iermanv,  Ft>reRtry  School. 
Ai^uiicion,  Paraguay,  College. 
Athcii'^.  Greece: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 

American  8eh<K)l  of  Cla.«slcul  Studies. 

British  Sv'hool  of  Classical  Studit*^. 

French  School  of  Classical  SttuiicJ. 
Angsl)urg,  Germany,  Theological  School. 

B. 

Bamberg,  Germany.  Theological  School. 
Bangalor.  India,  Central  College. 
Bangor,  Wales,  University  Cx)llege. 
Barcelona.  Spain.  University. 
Bareli,  India.  College. 
Baroda,  India,  College. 


I   Basel,  Switzerland,  University; 

I   Bi'auvais,  France,  Agricultural  College. 

:  Belfast.  Ireland: 

i  Queen's  College. 

Technical  Institute. 
Belgrade,  Servia,  University. 
Bello-Horisonte,  Brazil,  Law  ScbooL 
Benares,  India: 

Sanskrit  colleges  (2). 

Queen's  College. 

Hindu  College. 
Berlin,  Germany: 

University. 

Poljrtechnlcum. 

Agricultural  College. 

Veterinary  School. 

Mining  School. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages. 

School  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Jewish  Seminary. 
Berne,  Switzerland,  University. 
Besan^H>n,  France.  University. 
Birmingham.  England,  University. 
Bologna,  Italy,  University. 
Bombay,  India: 

Examining  University. 

St.  Xavier'.s  College. 

Medical  College. 

WibH>n  College. 

Parsl  College. 
Bonn,  Germany,  University. 
Bordeaux,  France: 

University. 

School  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Marine  Hospital  Sch<K>l. 
Braunsberg,  Germany,  Theological  Collie. 
Breslan,  Germany: 

University. 

Jewish  ijeminary. 
Bristol.  England: 

I'niversity  College. 

Technical  Institute. 
BrQnn,  Austria: 

German  Polytechnicum. 

Bohemian  P<»lytechnicum. 
Brunswick,  Germany,  Polytechnicum. 
BrusM'ls,  Belgium: 

University. 

Commenial  College. 

School  of  Political  science. 
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IV.  AlphabeticalliM — Continaed. 


Budapest,  Hungary: 

University. 

PolyU'chnlcani. 

Veterinnry  School. 

Theological  Academy. 

Jewish  Seminary, 
fiucnon  Ay  res,  Argentina,  University. 
Bukharest,  Roumania: 

University. 

Veterinary  School. 

School  of  Fine  Arte. 

C. 

Cadiz,  Spain,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Caen,  France,  University. 
Cagliari,  Italy,  University. 
Cairo,  Ei?ypt: 

Azhar  University. 

Law  School. 

Medical  School. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages. 
Calcutta,  India: 

Examining  University. 

City  College. 

Presidency  College. 

Medical  College. 

St.  Xavier's  College. 

Engineering  School. 

Sanskrit  College. 

Armenian  College. 

Doveton  College. 

Madra»h  College. 

Free  Sanskrit  College. 

Duff  College. 
Cambridge,  England,  University. 
Camerino,  Italy,  University. 
Capetown,  Capo  Colony: 

University. 

College. 
Cardiff,  Wales,  University  College. 
Cntania,  Italv,  University. 
Charlottenbiirg-Berlin,    Germany,     Polytechni- 

cum. 
Chittagong,  India,  College. 
Chrlstiania,  Norway.  University. 
Cirencester,  England,  Agricultural  College. 
Claiisthal,  Germany,  Mining  School. 
CHermont-Feraud,  France,  University. 
Coimbra,  Portugal,  University. 
Cologne,  Germany,  Commercial  University. 
Coocn  Behar,  India,  Victoria  College. 
Coopers  Hill,  England,  Engineering  School. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 

Veterinary  School. 
Cordobn,  Argentina,  Unlversitv. 
Cordoba,  Spain,  Veterinary  School. 
Cork,  Ireland,  Queen's  College. 
Cuttack.  India,  College. 
Czernowitz,  Austria,  University. 


Dacca,  India.  College. 
Danzig,  Germany,  rolytechnicum. 
Darmstiidt,  Germany,  Polytechnicum. 
Debreezen,  Hungary: 

Theological  School. 

Agricultural  College. 
Dehra-Dun,  India,  Forestry  School.  - 
Delft.  Netherlands,  Polytechnicum. 
Delhi,  India,  St.  Stephen's  College. 
Diion,  France,  University. 
Dillingen,  Germany,  Theological  School. 
Douai,  France,  Agricultural  College. 
Dresden,  Germany: 

Polytechnicum. 

VeterinarySchool. 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 
Dublnny,  Austria,  Agricultural  College. 
Dublin.  Ireland: 

University. 

Examining  University. 

College  of  Science. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

Art  School. 


Dundee,  Scotland,  College. 
Durham.  England,  University. 
Dlisseldorf ,  Germany,  School  of  Fine  Axta. 


KbcTSwalde,  Germany,  Forestry  School. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland: 

University. 

Medical  College. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

College  of  Physicians. 

Veterinary  School. 

New  College. 
Eichstatt,  Germany,  Theological  School. 
Eisenach,  Germany,  Forestrv  School. 
Eperjes,  Hungary,  College  of  Theology  and  Imm 
Erlangen,  Germany,  University. 
Erlau,  Hungary.  Law  School. 
Emakulam.  India,  College. 
Evois,  Russia,  Forestry  School. 

F. 

Ferrara,  Italy,  University. 
Florence,  Italy: 

College. 

College  for  Women. 

College  of  Social  Science. 
Frankfort,  Germany,  Commercial  UniTenlty. 
Freiberg,  Germany,  Mining  School. 
Freiburg,  Germany,  University. 
Freiburg,  Switzerland,  University. 
Freising,  Germauv,  Theolc^ical  School. 
Fukuoka,  Japan,  Medical  School. 
FUnfkirchen,  Hungary,  Law  School. 

G. 

Gal  way,  Ireland,  Queen's  College. 
Gembloux,  Belgium,  Agricultural  College. 
Geneva,  Switzerland: 

University. 

Theological  School. 
Genoa,  Italy,  University. 
Ghent,  Belgium,  University. 
Gie^'sen.  Germany,  University. 
Glasgow,  Scotland: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 

Agricultural  College. 

College. 
Gotten borg,  Sweden,  University. 
Gottingen,  Germany,  University. 
Granada,  Spain,  University. 
Gratz,  Austria: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 
Qreifswald,  Germany,  University. 
Grenoble,  France: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 
Grlgnon,  France,  Agricultural  School. 
Groningen,  Netherlands,  University. 
Grosswardein,  Hungary,  Law  School. 
Qwalior,  India,  College. 


Habana,  Cuba,  University. 
Halifax,  Canada,  University. 
Halle-Wittenberg,  Germany,  University. 
Hanover,  Germany: 

Polytechnicum. 

Veterinary  School. 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  University. 
Helsingfors,  Russia; 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 
Hobart,  Australia,  University. 
Hohenheira.  Germany,  Agricultural  College. 
Hooghly,  India.  College. 
Hyderabad,  India,  College. 

I. 
Indorc,  India: 
State  College. 
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IV.  Alphabetical  list — Continue<l. 


Indore,  India— Conlinncd. 

Day  College. 

Mbsiion  Collesre. 
Innsbruck,  Austria,  University. 


Jabbolpur,  India,  Government  College. 
Jaipur,  India: 

Sanskrit  College. 

ColleKe. 
Jaioslawl,  Russia,  Law  School. 
Jassy,  Roumauia,  University. 
JekaterinofUaw,  Kuaeia,  Mining  School. 
Jena,  Germany,  Uuivendtv. 
Jenualem,  Palestine,  Theological  SchooL 
Jodhpur,  India,  College. 
Jnrjew,  Russia:  / 

Univerrfty. 

Veterinary  School. 


Rapurthala.  India,  College. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany: 

Polvtechnicum. 

School  of  Fine  Art*. 
Kaschaii.  Hungary: 
•      Law  SihooT. 

Agricultural  College. 
Kazan,  Russia: 

University. 

TheoUigical  School. 

Veterinary  School. 
Kharlcof.  Russia: 

University. 

Polytfchnicum. 
Kecskemet.  Hungary,  Law  School. 
Ke^ihely,  Hungary,  Agricultural  College 
Kief.  Russia: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 

Theologienl  School. 
Kiel,  Germany,  Univerfilty. 
Kingntou,  Canada: 

Universilv. 

Mining  School. 
Klatisenburg.  Hungary: 

Univen^uy. 

Agricultural  College. 
KoniKsberg,  Germany,  Univenity. 
Kmkow,  Austria.  University. 
Krishnagar,  India.  College. 
Kumbakonum,  India.  College. 
Kyoto,  Japan,  University. 


Lahore,  India: 

Examining  University. 

Law  Scho<»l. 

Metlieal  Collejre. 

Anglo- Vedif  College. 

Chrij^tian  College. 

Ii>lamin  College. 

OrienUl  College. 
Lampeter,  Wale««,  College. 
Lausanne.  Switzerland: 

University. 

Theological  School. 
Leeds.  England.  University. 
Leipzig,  (iermany: 

University. 

Commercial  University. 
Lemberg.  Austria: 

UiiiveiJ-ity. 

Polyteehiiirum. 

Veterinary  S«'hool. 
Lcobcn.  Austria.  Mining  School. 
Leon,  Spain.  Veterinary  S<h<tol. 
Leyden.  N<therland!«,  University. 
Liiye.  Bi'lgium,  University. 
Lille.  Fmnee: 

Universilv. 

Catholic  ('niversitr. 

Higher  Industrial  h^ Indies. 

Pasteur  Institute. 
Lima.  Peru.  Unlversitv. 
Limoges,  France,  Medical  Faculty. 


Usbon,  Portngal: 

Superior  Courses. 

Polytechnicum. 

Medical  School. 

Agricultural  and  Veterinary  College. 
Liverpool  England: 

University. 

School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
London,  England: 

University. 

King's  College. 

University  College. 

Royal  Hallowell  CAillege. 

Bedford  College  for  Women. 

Cheshunt  College. 

Gresham  College. 

Hacknev  College. 

New  College. 

Westfield  College  for  Women. 

Wesleyan  College. 

Inns  of  Court. 

College  of  Divinity. 

Baptist  College. 

Jewish  Seminary. 

College  of  Physicians. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

St  Bartholomew's  Hoppital  College. 

Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

St.  George^  H<*pital  Medical  School. 

St.  Thomas'  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Westminster  Hospital  Medical  SchooL 

London  lUwpital  College. 

St.  Mary's  Hospiul  Medical  School. 

Middlesex  H(»Hpital  Medical  School. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Guy's  Hospital  Dental  School. 

Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

Skin  Hospital  School. 

College  Of  Hospital  for  Paralyzed  and  Epilep- 
tics. 

College  rf  Tropical  Medicine. 

Royal  Hospital  Metlical  School  for  Women. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital  College. 

City  and  Guild's  Centrnl  Technical  College 

City  and  Guild's  Technical  C<»llege. 

City  and  Guild's  Institute. 

College  of  Science. 

St'hool  of  Political  Science. 

School  of  Modern  Oriental  Languages. 

Veterinary  School. 
Lonvain,  Belgium: 

University. 

College  of  PhlKisophy. 

School  of  Political  Science. 

Higher  Commercial  School. 
Lund,  Sweden.  University. 
Lucknow,  India: 

Canning  College. 

ChrLstian  College. 
Lyon.  France: 

University. 

Catholic  Universitj-. 

Pol>technicum. 

School  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Agricultural  College. 

Tanning  S<Juk>1. 

Veterinary  school. 

M. 

MaceratA.  Italy,  University. 
Madrid.  Spain: 

University. 

Sch(K>l  of  Architecture. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Diplomatic  S<h<K>l. 

Agricultural  College. 

Veterinary  School. 
Madras,  India: 

Examining  University. 

Medical  College. 

Engineerinir  College. 

Chrimien  College. 
Manchester,  England,  University. 
Mangulore,  India: 

Government  College. 

St.  Aloysius  College. 
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Manila,  PhiUppine  Islands,  Unlrefilty. 
Marburp,  Germany,  rniverrity. 
Manteille,  France; 

Tniversitv. 

£ngineennfl'  School. 
Meorut,  India,  ColleKe. 
MeUxmrne,  Au-^tralia,  Unlvenrity. 
M^'xsina,  Italy,  Unlvereity. 
Mexico,  Mexico,  Medical  Institute. 
Milan,  Italy: 

Polylechnicum. 

Academy. 

Aj^ricultural  College. 

Higher  School  of  Commerce. 

Veterinary  St;liool. 
Modena,  Italy,  Cniverslty. 
Mons,  Belgium,  Mining  8<*hool. 
Montauban,  France,  Theological  SchooL 
Montevideo,  rruguay,  Univerrity. 
Montpeliier,  France: 

UniverMity. 

Agricultural  College. 
Montreal.  Canada: 

McGill  Cniveraity 

University  Laval. 

Polytechnicum. 

Veterinary  School. 
Moscow,  Russia: 

I'niveroily. 

Polytechnicnm. 

Technical  School. 

Theological  School. 

School  ol  Oriental  Lansrua^es. 

Agricultural  College. 
Miindeu,  Germany,  Forestry  SchooL 
Munich,  Germany: 

Vniversity. 

Pi>lylechnicum. 

Vc  t*»ri  nary  School . 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 
MUnstcr,  Gernmnv,  University. 
Mysore,  India,  College. 

N. 

Nngpur,  India,  College. 
Nancy,  France: 

University. 

Chemical  Institute. 

Electro-tecliiiical  Institute. 

Forestry  School. 
Nantes,  France,  Law  School. 
Naples,  Italv: 

Universitv. 

Engineering  School. 

S(h(M)l  of  DrientAl  Languages. 

Veterinary  School. 

Sch<M)l  of  Fine  Arts. 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland: 

Aoademv. 

Theological  Faculty. 
Nottingham,  England.  University  College. 
Newcastle,  England.  ColUge  of  Medicine. 
New  Zealand,  New  Zealan<l,  University. 
Newaja- Alexandria,    Russia,    Agricultural 

Forestry  <^'(»1  lege.  , 

Nezin,  Riiasia,  College  of  Philology. 

O. 

Odessa,  Ru^i'^in.  University. 
Oliuiitz,  Austria,  Theological  School. 
Oporto,  Portugal.  Polytechnicum. 
Ouro-Preto,  Brazil,  Mining  SchooL 
Ovietlo,  Spfiin: 

Universitv. 

Sf-luMtl  of 'Political  Science. 
Oxf(»rd.  England.  University. 

P. 

Padua.  Italy,  Univer-'ity. 
Palermo.  Italy.  University. 
Pari'*.  FruiUH': 

Univrrsity. 

Catholic  Universitv, 

College  de  France. 


and 


Paris,  France — Continued. 

Institute  of  Higher  Studies  (Sorbcmne) 

Polytechnicum. 

Sch(  ol  of  Brid^  and  Road  Building. 

School  of  Architecture. 

School  of  Arta  and  Manufactures. 

School  of  Industrial  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

School  of  Electricity. 

Jewish  Seminary. 

School  of  Political  Science. 

School  of  Social  Science. 

School  of  Social  Studies. 

School  of  Archives. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Higher  Normal  School. 

Ai^ricnltnral  College. 

Mining  School. 

College  of  Natural  History. 

C/ollege  of  Anthmpology. 

School  of  Fine  Art^. 

Art  School  (in  Louvre). 
Parma,  Italy,  University. 
Passau,  Germany,  Theological  School. 
Patna,  India,  (College. 
Pavia,  Italy,  University. 
Pekin,  China,  College  of  Foreign  Knowledge. 
Pemambuco.  Brazil,  Law  School. 
Penigia,  Italy,  University. 
Pisa,  Italy: 

University. 

Agricultural  and  Veterinary  College. 

Higher  Normal  School. 
Poitiers,  France,  University. 
Poona,  India: 

Deccan  College. 

College  of  S<ience. 
Poppelsdorf-Bonn,  Germany,  Agricultural   Col- 

It-ge. 
Portici,  Italy,  Agricultural  College. 
Posen,  Germany,  Academy  of  Higher  Studies. 
Prague,  Austria: 

German  University. 

Bohemian  University. 

German  Polytechnicum. 

Bohemian  Polytechnicum. 
Pressburg,  Hungary.  Law  School. 
Pribram,  Austria,  Mining  SchooL 


Quebec,  Canada,  University  LavaL 
Quito,  Ecuador,  Collie  Academy. 

B. 

Rangoon,  India: 
Baptist  College. 
'  College. 

I  Ra^ahmiuidry.  India,  College. 

Ruj'ihahi,  India,  College. 
,  Kegensburg.  India,  Theological  SchooL 
I   Rennes.  France: 

Cniversity. 
1  Agricultural  College. 

Reykjavik,  Iceland: 
'  Theological  School. 
Medical  School. 
Rheims,  France.  Medical  Faculty. 
Riga,  Russia,  Polytechnicum. 
Rome,  Italy: 

Royal  University. 
Pontif.  University,  Oregor. 
I*ontif.  College,  L  rbanum. 
College  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino. 
College  San  Ansel  mo. 
University  for  Women. 
Scientific  Institute. 
Roorkee,  India,  Engineering  College. 
Rostock.  Germany,  University. 
Rouen,  France,  Medical  Faculty. 


St.  Andrews.  Scotland.  University. 
St.  Etienne,  France.  Mining  SchooL 
St  Petersburg,  Russia: 

University. 

Polytechniciun  Nikolaja. 
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St.  Petersbnrg,  Russia— Continued. 

Polytechnicum  Soobscenija. 

Polytechnicum  Sonowka. 

Engineering  School. 

Electro-Technical  Institute. 

Theological  Faculty. 

Catholic  Theological  School. 

Law  School. 

Law  College. 

Law  Academy. 

Medical  In§titute  for  Women. 

Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine. 

Medical  Academy. 

Clinical  Institute. 

Higher  Courses  for  Women. 

Institute  of  Philology. 

Pedagc^cal  Institute  for  Women. 

Institute  of  ArcheolQg>\ 

Mining  School. 

Forestry  School. 
Salamanca,  Spain,  rniversity. 
Salzburg,  Austria,  Theological  School. 
Santiago,  Spain: 

Unlvereity. 

Veterinary  School. 
8antii\go,  Chile,  Universitv. 
Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil.  Polytechniculn. 
Saragossa,  Spain: 

University. 

VeterinaiV  School. 
Saro<)patak,    Hungary,    Theological    and    Law 

Schot»l. 
Sassari,  Italy,  Tniversity. 

Schemnitz.  Hungary.  MinJngand  Forestry  Schools 
Serampur.  India,  College. 
Seville,  Spain,  University. 
Sheffield,  England,  University  College. 
Shimoga,  India.  College. 
Siena,  Italy,  University. 
Sophia,  Bulgaria.  University. 
Stockholm,  Sweden: 

Univer>ity. 

Polytechnicum. 

Agricultural  College. 

Medical  School. 

Deutal  School. 

Veterinary  School. 

Forestry  School. 
Stra«sburg.  Germany,  University. 
Stuttgart,  Germany: 

Polytechnicum. 

Veterinary  School. 
Sydney,  Australia,  University. 


Tharandt,  (iermany.  Forestry  SchooL 
Tokyo,  Ja^kan: 

University. 

EngJneennp  S'  hool. 

Agricultural  bcnuol. 
Tomsk.  SiJ»eria: 

Univtr>iiy. 

Pol;  tcclnJ  'um. 


Toulouse,  France: 

University. 

Catholic  University. 

Veterinarj'  School. 
Tours,  France,  Medical  Faculty. 
Toronto,  Canada: 


University. 
Victoria  Uni 


niversity. 

Polytechnicum. 

Three  theological  schools. 

Agricultural  College. 
Trichluopoly,  India,  College. 
Trieste,  Austria,  Higher  Commercial  SchooL 
Tubingen,  Germany,  University. 
Turin,  Italy: 

University. 

Engineering  School. 

Veterinary  School. 


Ujjin,  India,  College. 
Upsala,  Sweden,  University. 
Urbino,  Italy,  University, 
Utrecht,  Netherlands: 

University. 

Veterinary  School. 

!  ^' 

Valencia,  Spain,  Universitv. 
'  Valladolid,  Spain.  University. 

Vallombrosa,  Spain,  Forestry  School. 
,  Vienna,  Aus'tria: 
!  University. 

Polytechnicum. 
Theological  Faculty. 
Theological  College. 
TheoloKical  School. 
School  of  Oriental  Languages. 
Consular  and  C4)mmercial  School. 
Agricultural  College. 
Veterinary  School. 
Vijayanagaram,  India.  College 
Vladivostok,  Siberia,  School  of    Orion  l4il    Lan- 
guages. 

W. 

Wageningen,  Netherlands,  Agricultural  College. 
Wales,  Wales.  University. 
Warsaw,  Russia: 

University. 

Polytechnicum. 

Veterinary  S<.hool. 
Wiirzburg,  Germany,  University. 


Z. 


Zurich.  Switzerland: 
Univer>ity. 
Polytechnicum. 
Vet'eriuary  School. 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  A  TEACHER'S  EFFiaENCY. 

BY  SUPT.  EDWIN   P.  SEAVER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  teacher's  efficiency  or  teaching  power,  like  any  other  natural  power,  physical  or 
spiritual,  can  be  known  and  measured  only  by  its  effects. 

The  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do  in  a 
given  time  against  a  given  amount  of  resistance — as  when  we. say  that  a  steam  engine 
or  a  dynamo  is  of  so  many  horsepower,  our  unit  being  accurately  defined  as  the 
power  required  to  raiee  33,000  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute  against  the  force  of 
gra\itation. 

The  efficiency  of  a  source  of  heat  is  measured  by  observing  the  rise  in  temperature 
of  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  which  the  heat  is  applied.  The  efficiency  of  a  source 
of  light  is  measured  by  counting  the  number  of  candles  required  to  produce  the 
same  illumination. 

These  are  physical  powers,  and  it  has  been  a  leading  task  of  physical  science  to 
devise  methods  and  instruments  of  precision  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  their 
effects. 

Teaching  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  spiritual  power,  mind  operating  on  mind; 
and  mental  science  has  not  yet  devised  precise  methods  of  measuring  the  effects  of 
such  operations.  Therefore  quantitative  expressions  applied  to  teaching  power  must 
needs  be  metaphorical  and  vague,  not  precise  and  literal. 

We  do  indeed  know  that  the  resistance  against  which  teaching  power  works  is 
often  very  great;  but  we  also  know  that  it  is  variable,  not  constant  and  measurable 
like  the  force  of  gravitation.  An  idea  may  perhaps  be  conveyed  by  describing  a 
man  or  a  woman  as  *'a  33-boy-power  teacher;**  but  only  vaguely  to  the  minds  of 
persons  not  acquainted  with  the  boys. 

Again,  there  is  no  ascertainable  fixed  ratio  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
and  the  degree  of  warmth  with  which  a  given  number  of  pupils  interest  themselves 
in  their  studies;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  here 
exists. 
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Nor  has  intellectual  brilliancy  yet  been  measured  by  anything  analagous  to  candle- 
l>ower.     It  can  only  be  estimated  relatively  in  terms  of  more  and  less. 

The  rank  lists  of  school  and  college  purport  to  do  this  with  a  fineness  of  discrimi- 
nation really  unattainable,  and  therefore  unjustifiable.  All  that  can  be  said  safely  is 
that  the  brighter  intellects  are  registered  in  the  upper  and  the  duller  ones  in  the 
lower  jmrt  of  the  lists. 

Merit  lists  have  lately  come  into  use  in  some  of  our  largest  cities  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  priority  of  appointment  among  candidates  for  teachers*  places,  especiallly 
where  the  number  of  candidates  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled.  This  condition  arises  where  a  city  normal  school  annually  graduates  many 
more  teachers  than  can  possibly  be  employed  in  the  st^hools  of  the  city  within  the 
twelve  months  following  their  graduation.  The  accumulation  of  unemployed  normal 
graduates  thus  caused  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  integrity  of  school  admiuijia- 
tration.  It  produces  all  sorts  of  personal  and  political  solicitation  and  pressure.  It 
embarraivses  the  appointing  powers  so  nmch  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
merit  lists  for  protection  against  suspicions  and  charges  of  favoritism. 

Nobody  claims  that  the  teacher  standing  at  STJ  per  cent  on  the  merit  list  is  any- 
better  than  the  teacher  standing  at  87  iter  cent;  but  everj'  riyht  thinking  person  will 
admit  that  it  is  better  to  have  priority  of  appointment  determined  by  such  relative 
standing  than  it  would  be  to  have  it  determined  by  political  pull  or  personal 
influence. 

The  schools  of  our  cities  and  large  towns  will  never  l)e  clear  of  politics  until  there 
can  be  made  a  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  principles  of  the  civil  service  reform 
to  the  teaching  service.  That  is  the  school  reform  most  needed  to-day  almost  every- 
where— a  reform  in  the  methods  of  f^chool  administration  in  so  far  as  these  pertain  to 
the  selection,  appointment,  promotion,  and  retention  of  teachers. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  line  of  thought.  Notwithstanding  the  inexactne€« 
with  which  our  estimates  of  teaching  power  or  eflSciency  must  be  expressed,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  make  such  estimates  both  in  our  own  case  and  in  that  of  others, 
for  this  thing  called  efliciency  is  the  very  commodity  which  we  are  all  buying  or 
selling  in  the  educational  market. 

Commercially  speaking,  we  can  ea.sily  feel  the  difference  between  a  degree  of 
efliciency  worth  $1,000  a  year  and  a  degree  worth  $3,000;  but  the  difference  between 
$500  and  $550  worth  of  the  same  commodity  is  not  so  palpable. 

So,  in  a  rough  approximate  way  we  do  estimate,  for  purposes  of  employment,  the 
value  of  teachers'  services;  and  the  chief  factor  in  such  estimates  is  or  ought  to  be 
efficiency.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  note  some  leading  elements  of  personal 
character  and  attainment  which  indicate  efficiency. 

First  in  practical  importance  is  the  power  of  control.  It  is  the  power  of  holding 
the  attention  of  numl)ers  of  {)ersons  through  given  i)eriods  of  time  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction.  It  secures  obedience,  good  order,  and  industry  through  interest  in  the 
business  of  the  school.  It  is  the  attribute  of  a  commanding  i)ersonality  in  the 
teacher — e^isily  recognizable  when  present  and  when  absent  leaving  the  would-be 
teacher  in  a  sorry  plight. 

This  power  of  control  is  a  native  inborn  faculty  bestowed  on  men  in  different 
degrees,  and  on  some  not  at  all.  No  one  can  tell  whether  he  has  it  or  not  until  he 
has  tried. 

Doubtless,  this  natural  faculty,  when  present,  can  be  strengthened  and  improve<I 
by  exercise;  it  can  be  guided  by  better  and  l^etter  judgment  with  more  and  more 
experience;  but  the  utter  lack  of  it  can  not  be  made  good  by  any  array  of  other  esti- 
mable traits  of  character.  Lack  of  control  is  fatal  to  efficiency.  There  are  many 
most  excellent  men  and  women  who  can  not  keep  school.  They  were  not  born  for 
it.  Some  have  tried  it  and  discovered  their  lack.  It  is  fortunate  when  this  discov- 
ery is  made  early  in  life. 
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Many  years  a^o  there  was  a  young  graduate  of  Har\'ard  College  who  decided  to 
take  up  teaching  for  his  vocation.  He  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  intel- 
lectual ability  and  moral  worth,  and  he  was  himself  possessed  of  much  force  of 
character.  One  who  knew  him  in  later  life  would  have  said  he  must  have  had  a 
commanding  personal  presence  in  the  schoolroom.  But  his  early  attempts  at  teach- 
ing were  sad  failures.  No  effort  in  his  power  could  gain  him  control  of  a  room  full 
of  boys  in  the  Latin  school.  lie  soon  re:?igned  in  bitter  disappointment  and  went  to 
the  college  president  for  advice.  ** Enter  the  law  school,*'  said  the  president,  **for 
that  is  the  best  place  for  a  youog  man  who  does  not  yet  know  what  profession  to 
take  up.*'  This  wise  advice  was  followed,  but  tlie  young  man  was  not  to  become  a 
lawyer.  His  true  vocation — or  calling — came  to  him  presently  in  the  voice  of  an 
inspired  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  left  the  law  school  for  a  divinity  school,  and 
in  the  fullness  of  time  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  preachers  in  America.  For 
him  his  early  failure  in  teaching  was  a  most  fortunate  experience,  or,  if  you  will,  it 
was  Providential 

Instances  like  this  may  show  the  disappointed  young  man  or  woman  that  failure 
in  teaching  is  not  necessarily  failure  in  life.  It  is  fortunate  when  the  failure  in  teach- 
ing comes  so  early  and  is  so  decisive  that  the  person  is  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  choosing  some  other  occupation. 

The  unfortunate  and  troublesome  cases  arise,  not  from  an  utter  lack  of  the  power 
of  control,  but  from  the  possession  of  only  just  enough  of  it  to  escape  decisive  failure. 

There  are  assistant  teachers  whose  feeble  power  of  control  must  needs  be  reinforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  principal  or  by  the  help  of  the  other  teachers.  They  are  in 
continual  need  of  such  sup[)ort  and  are  apt  to  complain  if  they  do  not  get  it.  Such 
assistant  teachers,  who  do  not  assist  but  re^juire  to  be  assisted,  are  a  drawback  on  the 
efl&ciency  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  retained  long  in  their 
places. 

Unhappily,  however,  in  cities  or  towns  where  permanency  of  tenure  is  established 
by  law  or  custom,  such  teachers  are  apt  to  be  carried  along  from  year  to  year  to  the 
slow  but  sure  detriment  cf  the  schools.     Their  places  ought  to  be  taken  by  more  eflfi- 
cient  teachers;  but  the  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  making  the  necessary  changes,  a^ 
experienced  superintendents  too  well  know,  are  often  quite  insurmountable. 

The  question  may  here  Be  asked  whether  these  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  begin- 
ners. For  certainly  the  beginner  is  not  infrequently  deficient  in  the  power  of  con- 
trol, and  for  a  time  may  justly  expect  the  support  of  the  principal  and  other  teach- 
ers^ Now  if  such  support  can  save  the  young  teacher  from  lasting  failure,  it  should 
unquestionably  be  given.  Especially  effective  can  such  support  be  matle  where  the 
difficulty  arises  not  so  much  from  a  deficiency  in  the  native  power  of  control  as  from 
ba<l  judgment  in  the  ujre  of  what  power  there  is.  In  such  cases  the  support  of  more 
ex jwrienced  teachers  will  best  take  the  form  of  kindly  criticism,  advice,  and  suggestion. 

Apparently  every  large  city  school  system  must  be  worked  under  the  ever  present 
necessity  of  training  an  adequate  number  of  beginners  each  year  to  keep  the  teach- 
ing force  fully  recruited.  These  beginners  are  mostly  daughters  of  the  citizens;  and 
it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so.  Hence  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  provide  that  young 
teachers  shall  not  be  discardeti  immediately  upon  the  failure  of  their  first  attempts  at 
teaching,  but  shall  be  permitted  to  repeat  their  trials  under  changed  conditions  and 
exiMirt  advice  until  it  becomes  clear  whether  or  not  they  ix>s8es8  power  of  control 
enough  to  reach  ultimate  success. 

But  it  is  surely  not  a  wise  policy  to  continue  such  trials  too  long.  No  duties  of 
the  principal  and  of  the  superintendent  are  more  important  than  these:  (1)  to  sup- 
port and  advise  young  teachers  in  their  early  efforts  to  govern  their  classes  so  long 
as  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  but  (2)  to  procure  tlieir  discharge  when  a  rea- 
sonable probation  has  resulte<l  in  failure.  This  last  duty  is  also  disagreeable,  for  it 
goes  against  one's  sympathies  as  well  as  against  the  wishes  of  the  failing  teacher's 
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friends.     Bnt  the  schools  can  not  reach  high  excellence  if  too  much  indulgence  is 
granted  to  banners  of  doubtful  ability. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  teacher  has  control  of  his  pupils,  taken  by  iteelf  alone,  is  not 
enough  to  decide  the  whole  question  of  eflSciency.  Control  argues  efficiency,  it  is 
true,  but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  kind  of  efficiency  that  may  be  at  work  in  particular 
cases.  For  such  light  we  must  examine  and  estimate  the  motives  which  have  led 
the  pupils  to  submit  to  such  control  as  exists. 

It  may  be  a  control  due  to  fear  of  the  birch  or  to  hope  of  sugar  plums.  Better  this 
than  no  control  at  all;  but  the  motives  thus  brought  into  play  have  not  a  high  ethical 
value. 

The  best  kind  of  efficiency  is  displayed  by  the  teacher  who  skillfully  plays  upon 
the  whole  range  of  children's  higher  motives,  and  so  produces  harmonies  of  action 
which  the  inefficient  teacher,  harping  unskillfuUy  upon  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
motives,  can  never  evoke. 

The  psychology  of  motives  is  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  study  in  which  a 
teacher  can  engage,  and  proficiency  therein  certainly  adds  to  his  teaching  power. 

The  popularity  of  a  teacher  is  often  held  to  be  a  measure  of  his  efficiency,  especially 
by  those  who  can  form  only  inexpert  judgments.  Popularity  is  such  a  dominant  factor 
in  politics  that  the  force  of  it  is  apt  to  be  felt  in  the  educational  field.  And  it  may  be 
admitted  that  a  teacher  popular  with  his  pupils  is  usually  so  because  he  is  possessed 
of  amiable  characteristics,  and  that  such  a  teacher  can  do  more  and  better  with  his 
pupils  than  can  an  unpopular  teacher. 

But  popularity  as  a  measure  of  efficiency  should  be  used  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  a  superficial  popularity  of  the  kind  sometimes  tested  by  voting  con- 
tests carried  on  by  the  newspapers,  and  there  is  an  unwholesome  popularity  which 
is  sometimes  obtained  by  weak  concessions  to  the  whims  of  pupils,  or  by  compliance 
with  their  desire  to  escape  work,  or  by  some  form  or  other  of  coddling.  Such  kinds 
of  popularity  do  not  argue  efficiency. 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  used  measure  of  a  teacher's  efficiency  is  the  result 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  teacher's  pupils.  On  the  value  and  effect  of  exami- 
nations made  for  this  purpose  a  few  summary  remarks  are  all  that  our  time  allows. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  himself  may  be  the  examiner.  By  being  the 
examiner  he  can  learn  something  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  own  methods  of 
teaching — that  is,  can  measure  his  own  efficiency.  All  good  teachers  turn  exami- 
ners from  time  to  time  in  order  to  test  their  own  work  and  incidentally  to  discover 
defects  in  their  teaching.  These  they  will  remedy  without  necessarily  disclosing 
them  to  another  person.  Next,  the  principal  of  the  school  may  be  the  examiner. 
His  purpose  may  not  be  to  test  the  efficiency  of  each  individual  teacher  so  much  as 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  several  classes  for  promotion  or  to  regulate  the  course  of 
work  in  each  teacher's  room  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study. 

Incidentally,  however,  these  examinations  may  disclose  various  degrees  of  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency  in  the  assistant  teachers.  But  such  disclosures  are  always 
open  to  the  suggestion  that  the  questions  of  the  examiner  have  not  been  suited  to 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher.  Unless  a  principal  be  very  careful  in  adapting  his 
examinations  to  the  instruction  actually  given,  he  will  find  his  better  teachers  com- 
plaining of  being  hampered. 

Going  a  long  step  farther  away  from  the  teacher,  we  find  the  examiner  to  be  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  His  examinations  should  be  and  are  usually  of  the 
regulative «  kind,  although  the  results  of  them  may  be  used  in  the  promotion  of 
pupils.  But  in  a  large  system  of  schools  the  superintendent  can  not  possibly  attend  to 
the  details  of  promotion,  nor  can  he  hope  to  prepare  a  paper  of  examination  questions 

a  By  regulative  examinations  arc  meant  such  as  are  intended  to  guide  or  regulate  the  efTorts  of 
teachers  in  carrying  out  the  cour^w  of  study.  They  are  intended  to  give  the  teachers  impressive 
suggestions  but  not  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  judgment. 
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which  shall  be  well  suited  to  the  actual  instruction  given  by  any  large  number  of 
individual  teachers.  He  is,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  judge  of  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  by  the  results  of  any  general  examination  he  can  prepare.  Gross 
inefficiency  he  can  discover  in  this  way,  but  not  the  slightly  differing  g^rades  of  effi- 
ciency. All  discoveries  of  this  kind  are  made  in  a  far  better  way,  namely,  by  per- 
sonal visitation  in  the  rooms  of  the  several  teachers.  Superintendents'  general 
examinations,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  limited  to  their  one  justifiable  function — that 
of  regulating  the  work  of  teachers  under  a  general  plan  or  course  of  study,  so  that 
the  best  educational  results  may  be  got  from  the  operation  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole.  They  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  rating  the  efficiency  of  individual 
teachers.  Any  superintendent  who  so  uses  them  will  soon  find  his  best  teachers 
remonstrating  on  good  grounds. 

Still  farther  away  from  the  teacher  are  examinations  held  outside  the  school  sys- 
tem altogether.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  examinations  for  admission  to  college. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  teachers  of  preparatory  schools  counting  the  number  of 
pa^es  and  of  failures  among  their  pupils  in  the  college  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  their  own  teaching  power.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  right  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  success  of  pupils  in  pass- 
ing college  entrance  examinations  the  sole  criterion  of  the  teacher's  efficiency.  A 
far  better  criterion  is  found  in  the  success  with  which  these  same  pupils  pursue  their 
college  studies  after  admission.  An  intelligent  mother  living  in  Boston  had  two  sons 
in  a  certain  preparatory  school.  She  complained  one  day  to  a  friend  that  her  boys 
ha<i  no  time  to  give  to  some  matters  not  included  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
school  and  which  she  thought  necessary  for  the  boys'  education.  *•  My  dear  madam," 
said  her  friend,  **you  must  not  suppose  they  are  educating  your  sons  at  that  school; 
they  are  only  preparing  them  to  pass  the  examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard 
ColU^ge." 

The  best  teachers  and  the  best  schools  hope  to  do  something  more  and  better  with 
their  pupils  than  merely  to  fit  them  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  For  this 
reason  the  examination  method  of  admission  to  college  has  to  some  extent  been 
superse<led  by  another  known  as  the  certificate  method.  Under  this  latter  method 
the  college  authorities  no  longer  judge  of  the  preparatory  teacher's  efficiency  by 
rea<ling  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  his  pupils,  but  by  visiting  his  school  to 
see  him  teach  and  by  watching  the  progress  of  his  pupils  after  their  admission  to 
college.  The  certificate  method  places  greater  responsibility  upon  the  teachers  and 
especially  upon  the  head  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  undoubt- 
edly to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

Time  fails  us  for  a  full  notic^e  of  many  interesting  characteristics  which  make  for  a 
teacher's  efficiency.  We  must  pass  over  such  matters  as  his  scholarship,  his  joy  in 
learning,  and  equal  joy  in  teaching,  his  kuowledt^  of  the  principles  and  metho^ls  of 
education,  his  moral  earnestness,  his  justice,  his  clemency,  his  firmness  clothed  in 
gentleness,  his  courtesy,  his  sympathy  ^ith  the  young  and  familiarity  with  their 
thoughts  and  ways,  e.  g.,  interest  in  their  athletic  sports,  and  last  but  not  least  his 
physical  health.  All  these  are  inviting  topies,  but  the  final  word  shall  l)e  reserved  for 
the  crowning  one  of  all,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  great  teachers,  the 
power  of  inspiration.  This  power  of  inspiration  is  the  highest  power;  it  transfuses 
and  vitalizes  all  other  jjowei-s;  it  kindles  in  pupils  intellectual  enthusiasm,  moral 
enthusiasm,  or  both;  it  leads  pupils  to  lay  part  hold  on  the  higher  purposes  of  edu- 
cation; and  so  it  is  the  power  whereby  the  teacher  makes  permanent  impression  on 
his  pupil's  characters. 

It  is  i>ower  of  inspiration  that  has  made  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  remembered, 
and  Louis  Agassiz  of  Cambridge,  and  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  and 
Francis  Way  land  of  Brown  Uni  verity.  Your  memories  will  readily  extend  the 
list 
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It  is  tills  power  of  inspiration  that  h&s  distingaished  in  greater  or  leeB  decree  all 
good  teachers.  In  looking  back  ov-er  the  eonrse  of  our  lives  we  all  <san  remeoaber ' 
some  teacher  who  firat  awakened  our  interest  in  some  department  of  knowledge  or 
Bet  our  heart  upon  some  worthy  purpose,  and  bo  influenced  the  subeeqnent  coaree 
of  our  lives.  This  is  our  conscious  reci>gnition  of  our  teacher* s  power  of  inspirstioa. 
What  this  same  power  may  have  wrought  in  us  unconsciously  to  ourselves  we  can  »0t 
directly  know.  That  this  effwrt  may  haTe  been  great  we  are  prepared  to  admit  by 
what  we  observe  in  others.  Do  we  not  sometimes  rec(^7>ize  the  past  papUs  of  a  gresit 
teacher  1)y  a  certain  stamp  they  wear  in  mind  or  chamcter  which  came  from  him? 

All  teachers  should  earnestly  denire  to  possess  the  power  of  inspiration  and  to  po€- 
sess  it  abundantly.  For  by  this  power,  chiefly,  is  measured  their  efficiency;  and  t>T 
this  i>ower  is  determined  the  ultimate  value  of  their  work.  As  already  said  all  good 
teachers  i>OBse86  this  power  in  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  this  that  makes  them 
good  tL'achers.  All  good  teachers  seek  to  increase  this  power  by  keei>ing  their  minds 
ever  oj)en  to  the  sources  of  inspiration.  AH  good  teachera  know  that  work  without 
Inspiration  is  drudgery,  proiitless  alike  to  teacher  «iud  pupil.  Loss  of  inspiraticMi 
means  failure  in  the  higher  purjx>ses  of  education. 

If  there  were  to  be  revealed  to  the  oncoming  host  of  young  teachcsrs  m  the  land, 
as  there  is  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  the  Bootan  army  under  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  a  sign  from  heaven  by  which  to  conquer — **in  hoc  signo  vinces" — ^w^e 
might  well  expect  that  the  sign  would  be  this  one  word — ^^^ inspiration.*'  Hiet 
inspiration,  then,  be  the  word  inscribe*!  on  our  banner  and  taken  into  our  hearts. 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN. 

[From  on  address  to  the  ^rraduates  of  Trinity  College,  Wa^^hlngton,  D.  C,  Jane  2, 1904,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Catholic  University.] 

The  ideal  of  the  college  woman,  as  we  underetand  it,  is  threefold.  In  the  first 
place,  the  college  woman  is  one  who  has  ret^eived  much,  she  is  one  who  during  her 
collegiate  exi)erience  has  come  to  know  the  greatest  minds  of  the  past,  who  has  dwelt 
with  the  thoughts  and  the  deeds  and  the  aims  of  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity; 
she  is  one  who,  i>erhaps,  may  not  know  by  direct  experience  the  world  for  whidi  she 
is  preparing,  but  she  is  one  who  has  learned  of  a  greater  world,  the  world  from  which 
we  draw  our  culture,  our  refinement,  our  civilization,  and  our  religion,  and  because 
during  these  four  yeiirs  tlie  college  woman  has  been  associated  spiritually  with  the 
great  inin<ls  of  th:it  past,  nhe  looks  out  upon  the  world  of  the  present  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  from  a  point  of  view  that  is  more  spiritual,  that  is  deeper,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  is  more  filled  with  the  practical  ideas  of  solid  wisdom. 

The  college  woman  moreover  is  one  who  has  kept  much,  one  who  in  dealing  with 
the  treasures  of  the  i>ast  has  not  merely  handkni  them  and  set  them  aside,  but  who  haa 
stored  uj>  in  her  own  mind  wisdom,  and  in  her  own  heart  strength,  so  that  there  within 
her  being  there  is  createil  a  sanctuary  to  which  in  her  thoughts  she  may  retire,  ehe 
may  withdraw  from  the  clamor  and  distractions  and  disturbance  of  the  world  and 
find  within  hersc'lf  the  source  of  her  strength.  The  college  woman  who  has  been 
really  educated  along  the  right  lines  does  not  go  beyond  herself,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  her  own  activities  to  find  her  pleasures,  to  find  her  consolations,  to  find  her 
strength — for  education,  if  it  means  anj-thing,  means  that  there  has  been  created 
within  the  mind  the  source  of  genuine  pleasure,  of  best  consolation,  and  of  greatest 
strength. 

The  college  woman  is  one  who  has  not  only  received  much  and  kept  much,  biA 
one  who  is  able  to  give  and  who  gives  much.  It  is  a  false  idea  to  think  that  ttie 
woman  educated  in  college  is  one  who  has  learned  to  live  among  books  alone,  isn 
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who  treasures  ber  culture,  her  refinement,  for  herself  alone;  but  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  circumstances,  guided  bj  that  inner  instinct  which  comes  from 
culture  and  education,  the  college  woman  is  able  to  go  forth  as  through  the  gates  of 
the  sanctuary  to  dispense  upon  others  the  blessings  which  she  herself  has  received. 
The  coll^^  woman,  because  she  is  cultured,  does  not  thereby  look  down  upon  those 
who  have  not  had  the  same  advantages;  on  the  contrary,  culture  means  a  broadening 
out  of  her  sympathies,  she  is  ready  to  enter  into  every  good  work  and  help  those 
who  strive  to  uplift  others;  consequently  wherever  we  find  a  genuine  college  woman 
we  find  that  she  is  the  medium,  the  channel  of  communication,  between  all  the  cul- 
ture, all  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  race,  and  the  entire  race  as  it  exists  at  present. 
Now,  if  that  be,  in  a  general  way,  the  idea  of  the  college  woman,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  college  woman  in  our  country?  Are  there  not  here  conditions  which 
define  in  a  special  way  the  sphere  and  Che  work  of  the  educated  woman?  We  have 
only  to  glance  back,  I  will  not  say  over  our  political  history,  but  over  our  educa- 
tional history,  to  see  that  by  the  very  growth  of  our  institutions  there  has  been  pre- 
pared a  special  task  for  those  who  receive  collegiate  education,  and  why?  Because 
in  this  country,  by  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  liberty,  by  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  a  democracy,  there  is  greater  call  for  that  restraint,  that  self-control,  that  bal- 
ance of  thought  and  of  action,  which  is  implied  in  college  education,  and  because  in 
our  democratic  country  women  ha\e  a  larger  opportunity  than  in  any  other  country 
to  exercise  those  powera  which  are  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  true  with  this  demo- 
cratic spirit  America  has  progressed  as  no  other  country  has  during  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  We  were  accustomed  to  say,  and  educators  even  up  to  the  last  few 
years  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  that  in  the  American  life  there  were  too  many 
tendencies  of  a  material  sort,  that  progress  for  us  meant  simply  advance  in  wealth 
and  in  the  development  of  material  resources;  but  to-day  it  is  ^rly  recognized  that 
alongside  of  this  material  progress,  nay,  more,  that  by  dint  of  this  material  progress 
there  is  also  progress  of  a  higher  kind.  The  intellectual  progress  of  this  country  is 
much  more  conspicuous  to-day  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  hence  the 
woman  who  i:^  to  take  part  in  the  national  life  must  be  a  woman  prepared  to  recog- 
nize what  is  good  in  American  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
tendencies  that  might  make  for  evil. 


OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

[From  an  address  on  General  Methodolo^  by  (Doctor)  Miw  Emestina  A.  Lopex,  directress  of  the 
Sanniento  school  at  Buenos  Ain.*s,  delivered  before  the  General  Conference  of  Teachers,  held  at 
Buenos  Aire*,  Manh  26.  1904.  The  proceedings  on  that  occasion  were  opened  by  singing  the 
Argentine  and  rnlte<l  States  national  hymns.] 

Gu>tave  Le  FWm,  n^f erring  to  the  invej?tigation  recently  carried  out  in  France  for 
tlie  puriHX^e  of  learning  the  opinion  of  the  moet  influential  persona  in  teaching  mat- 
ters concerning  reforaie  giiitable  to  be  introduced  into  the  echool  programmes,  saya 
as  follows:  *'Butif  all  thow)  who  have  conducted  the  investigation  have  agreed  to 
demand  the  change  of  programmes,  not  a  single  one  has  been  found  who  had  dreamt 
of  asking  for  any  change  in  tlie  metliods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  thoee  \ery 
programmes.  This  matter  might  seem  to  be  of  essential  importance,  yet  it  has  not 
been  treatt^l  of  by  the  professors  who  have  given  te:-timony  l>efore  the  commission. 
All  have  a  living  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  programmes,  but  do  not  beUeve  in  the 
power  of  new  methods;  for  as  some  of  them  have  been  educated  themselves  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  some  of  these  metho<l8  they  do  not  imderstand  that  others  may 
exist,"  And  further  on  he  adds:  **What  has  most  claimed  my  attention  in  the 
reading  of  the  six  volumes  of  Tenqu^te  is  the  total  ignorance  in  which  so  many 
eminent  men  seem  to  be  of  the  fundamental  peychologital  principles  upon  which. 
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the  instruction  and  the  education  of  the  people  should  rest  It  certainly  is  not 
because  they  lack  a  directive  idea  on  that  point;  they  have  one  which  is  eo  uni- 
versally admitted  that  in  their  eyes  it  is  useless  to  discuss  it  That  directive  idea, 
the  classical  basis  of  our  university  teaching,  is  the  following:  Knowledge  moFt  firgt 
be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  memory.  It  is  thus  only  by  addressing  oneself 
to  the  memory  of  the  child  can  he  be  instructed  and  educated;  hence  the  importance 
of  good  programmes,  for  these  are  the  parents  of  good  manuals.  This  cotiFtitates 
what  may  be  called  the  mopt  al)ominable  of  university  errors.  Through  the  per- 
petuation of  this  error  among  the  Latin  peoples  arises  the  incontrovertible  inferiority 
of  the  education." 

If  in  France,  the  land  of  the  great  Montaigne,  who  four  centuries  ago  demanded  a 
well-formed  rather  than  a  well-filled  brain;  if  in  France,  the  cradle  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine,  the  land  where  the  Emile  was  bom,  and  where  Diderot  taught  hisdi/^ciplee 
in  those  beautiful  words:  "Always  remember  that  the  spirit  is  not  a  machine;"  if  in 
France,  I  repeat,  a  Frenchman  has  been  able  to  direct  such  a  serious  attack  on  the* 
teaching  imparted  in  their  school?  and  write  a  work  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  this  surely  means  that  practice  has 
not  always  advanced  in  harmony  with  theory,  and  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
principle  that  the  social  masses  remain  always  at  least  half  a  century  behind  the 
position  occupied  by  a  group  of  select  spirits,  or  perhaps  by  a  single  indixidual  who 
proclaims  the  most  absolute  truths,  surrounded  by  the  general  indifference  of  the 
multitude,  yet  unprepared  to  understand  him.  This  means  that  while  the  arduoos 
problem  of  metho<l  may  have  been  resolved  by  a  few  thinkers  their  conclusions  have 
not  yet  penetrated  the  public  mind  with  the  force  of  self-evident  and  accepted  truth. 

Due  to  a  phenomenon  of  a  racial  order,  the  countries  of  the  world  have  retained 
distinct  ideals  and  distinct  tendencies  in  the  training  of  their  youth,  and  these 
differences  show  at  a  glance  what  are  their  ideals  of  a  social  and  political  order. 
But  even  in  the  same  country  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  complete  schism  which 
divides  men,  whose  support  is  worthy  of  consideration,  into  two  distinct  bands. 
That  which  produces  the  schism  is  the  antagonistic  struggle  l>etween  the  spirit  which 
clings  to  the  pa.st  with  an  obstinacy  full  of  affection  and  of  conviction,  and  the  emi- 
nently modern  Fpirit  which,  only  taking  into  account  the  weighty  economical  problem 
which  is  arising  on  all  sides,  rejects  with  decision  a  return  to  the  past,  and  with 
closed  eyes  hurls  itself  into  the  stream  of  practical  methods  and  issues.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  divitJion  between  the  classicists  and  the  modemizers,  who  in  some  countries, 
as  in  France,  wagre  a  decided  battle  on  the  field  of  secondary  instniction.  I  have 
desired  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  this  fact,  for  although  it  does  not  directly  affect 
our  theme,  it  serves  to  explain  another  which  does  affect  us  very  closely,  that  is,  the 
subject  of  the  methods  advocated  in  turn  by  each  of  the  parties  as  good.  Classical 
teaching  in  itself  does  not  deserve  any  just  reproach;  on  the  contrary,  as  Feuill^  . 
says,  it  realizes  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  all  study,  which  is,  to  impart 
to  the  spirit  a  complete  disinterestedness,  enabling  it  to  face  scientific  problems,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  some  immediate  application,  which  is  the  point  of  personal 
interest,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  national  and  historic  interests.  That 
which  really  deserves  to  be  criticised,  and  criticised  harshly,  is  the  method  which 
might  be  called  the  classical  method,  because  it  is  that  which  ruled  the  teaching  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which,  by  a  phenomenon  of  inertia  easily  explained,  still  con- 
tinues in  sonic  degree.  I  refer  to  mnemotechny,  if  not  in  its  absolute  form  (for 
happily  those  times  are  past  in  which  a  law  decreed  that  the  scholars  should  repeat 
every  Saturday  all  that  they  had  learned  during  the  week,  or  in  which  it  was  men- 
tioned as  worthy  of  eulogy  that  the  school  board  had  forbidden  that  any  other  than 
short  lessons  should  be  taught  on  the  memory  system),  at  least  to  that  modified 
mnemotechny  which,  under 'the  form  of  rationalism  and  reflection,  tended  to  base 
all  teaching  on  the  accunmlation  of  recollections  opportunely  revived.     **A11  our 
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present  methode,"  says  Payot,  "are,  in  a  certain  sense,  only  the  prolongation  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  that  period  all  teaching  was  in  the 
hands  of  Catholicism;  the  professor  ascended  the  platform  and  tanght  the  children 
before  him  what  he  had  to  teach  them,  and  the  children  had  to  accept  the  word  of 
the  master  as  a  sacred  utterance." 

And  it  Ls  not  only  in  France  that  the  application  of  the  method  has  not  been  always 
as  scientific  as  it  should  have  been.  Should  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  remember 
what  William  II  said  in  1890,  when  addressing  the  committee  on  school  reform: 
**  Education  fails  in  many  details.  The  principal  cause  is  that  since  1870  philologers 
have  taken  possession  of  the  gymnasium  as  beati  possidentes  and  have  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  subject-matttr  of  instruction,  to  learning  and  knowing,  but  not 
to  form  character  and  to  qualify  for  the  struggle  against  the  necessities  of  the  present 
life.  Their  starting  point  has  been  that  the  scholar  should  know  as  much  as  possible 
of  everything;  and  whether  it  be  of  any  application  or  not  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  is  quite  a  secondary  question." 

In  the  volume,  '*  Instructions,  Programmes,  and  Rules,**  published  in  1890,  M. 
Bourgeois,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  urges  upon  all  teachers  the  need 
of  contributing  on  their  part  to  the  development  of  that  science  which  only  exists  at 
present  in  a  fragmentary  form,  the  psychology  of  the  child,  as  the  only  means  of 
constituting  methodological  science  upon  permanent  and  lasting  foundations.  And 
in  reality,  the  vacillations  and  errors  in  the  application  of  methods  of  teaching  can 
not  arise  from  anything  else  than  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  laws  which 
govern  the  infant  mind.  The  mind  in  infancy  obeys,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  prin- 
ciples which  rule  the  human  understanding  throughout  the  entire  life,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  particular  laws  which  regulate  the  mind  only  during  the  early 
years  of  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of  knowing  both  phases  of  the  human  spirit,  or 
in  other  words,  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  peculiar  mode  of  being  of  the  infantile 
mind,  and  the  processes  followed  by  the  faculties  through  the  entire  life  for  the 
elaboration  of  knowledge. 

"In  order  to  study  an  art  Rnentifically,*'  says  Bain,  **it  is  necessary  to  first  apply 
the  principles  contributed  by  the  various  sciences  which  are  relate<i  to  it,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  apply,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  chemistry  to  agriculture;  and  then  to 
observe  extreme  rigor  and  precision  in  enunciating,  deducing,  and  demonstrating 
the  maxims  or  rules  which  constitute  the  art.**  In  agreement  with  this  opinion  of 
the  eminent  English  psychologifct  it  is  necessarj',  therefore,  in  order  to  study  scien- 
tifically the  art  of  teaching,  to  discover  first  the  connections  of  that  art  with  the 
science  to  which  it  is  related,  and  no  one  can  believe  that  that  science  can  be  other 
than  that  which  Ftu<lies  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  laws  which  control  its  opera- 
tions. It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  the  workings  of  the  acquisitive  facul- 
ties should  be  known  by  the  one  who  would  disc<5ver  the  methods  to  be  followed 
in  their  development 

The  human  brain,  by  reason  of  the  plasticity  of  its  cellular  organization,  isconsti- 
tute<l  to  perform  a  function  not  granted  to  any  other  organ,  which  is,  to  provide,  in 
the  a(*qui8ition  of  knowle<lge,  for  recalling  it  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  for  its 
projrn^j%<ive  linking  totjether.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  known  for  some  time, 
but  the  knowle<lg:e  of  the  circumstances  which  help  or  hinder  the  threefold  funda- 
mental work  of  that  nervous  center  is  comparatively  motlem.  That  which  gives 
value  to  the  ideas  acquiretl  is  the  remembrance  of  them,  which  does  not  mean  that 
all  must  be  at  once  present  to  the  mind  under  pain  of  questioning  our  knowledge. 
If  any  induction  be  forgotten  it  is  possible  to  remake  it,  provided  the  individual  is 
able  to  reconstruct  all  the  work  done  on  the  former  occasion.  Recollection  has, 
therefore,  no  great  value  for  the  min<l,  except  in  so  far  as  by  its  means  a  long  elabo- 
ration is  avoided  which  otherwise  would  imply  time  and  an  expenditure  of  strength. 
From  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  true  place  belonging  to  memory  in  instruction 
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has  arisen  the  mnemonic  method.  The  qoestion  consists,  therefore,  in  inqtdrb^ — 
aa  the  importance  of  memory  cannot  be  dispnted — what  means  will  serve  to  preserve 
the  poasession  of  knowledge  without  imposing  upon  the  brain  a  hateful  and  enerrst- 
ing  work.  By  means  of  observation  and  experimentation^  modem  psychology  has 
succeeded  in  establishing,  as  far  aa  possible,  certain  general  principles  which  may  be 
cout^idered  true.  According  to  these  principles  it  is  possible,  by  reducing  mental 
work,  to  obtain  the  same  results,  with  this  advantage  over  the  mnemonic  method — 
that  without  depressing  or  wearying  the  faculties,  but  rather  stimulating  them  by 
means  of  moderate  and  natural  work,  harmonious  action  and  a  constantly  increesixi^ 
progress  is  secured  to  them.  The  observations  to  which  I  have  referred  have  been 
directed  especially  to  the  investigation  of  the  particular  forms  in  which  percept30ii» 
which  is  the  basis  of  knowledge,  may  influence  in  the  easier  and  better  acquisition  ol 
tliat  knowledge.  It  is  for  present  science  undeniable  that  the  faculty  of  discerning 
or  perceiving  the  changes  in  nature  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  greater  or  leaser 
degn^e  of  acquisitive  power,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  individual  who  pos^seases 
the  finest  or  the  best  developed  perceptive  faculties  is  also  the  most  apt  to  learn. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  particular  way  in  which  objects  make  an 
impression  upon  the  sen^^eii  depends  to  a  g^reat  extent  whether  that  impression  shall 
be  transformed  more  or  less  easily  into  knowledge  capable  of  continuing  through  a 
lai>8e  of  time.  It  has  been  observed  that  on  certain  occasions  things  are  remembered 
when  only  one  impre?»yion  has  been  received  from  them,  while  in  other  cases  an  incal- 
culable repetition  of  impressions  is  necessary.  The  circumstances  which  favor  reten- 
tivity  depend  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  force  of  the  impression  itself,  or  upon  the 
suddenness  or  unexpectedness  of  its  production.  The  recollectiona  of  infancy  whic^h 
are  related  to  great  events  are  not  easily  effaced,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  obey 
principles  of  relationship  which  establish  between  them  an  intimate  connection. 

The  resemblances  or  differences  noticed  between  two  objects  facilitate  the  recollec- 
tion of  each  object,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  when  the  recollection  of  one  ia 
evoked  that  of  the  other  naturally  arises.  **  Sometimes,'^  saysTaine,  "  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  certain  idea  has  awakened  within  us  unawares  or  by  chance.  We  do  not  see 
in  what  way  it  is  related  to  any  other  preceding  idea,  but  it  is  often  that  the  idea 
which  seems  to  be  its  precedent  is  not  such  in  reality;  between  the  two  there  exist 
intermediaries  which  liabit,  inattention,  or  the  rapidity  of  the  operation  has  prevented 
us  observing.  These  intermediaries  have  served  as  means  of  invisible  transition,  whicb 
apply  the  law  of  contiguity  or  of  similarity.  Hobbes,  who  is  the  first  to  expound 
this  theory,  relates  that  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  on  the  civil  war  of  England 
some  one  suddenly  asked  what  was  the  value  of  Roman  money  under  Tiberius — ^an 
abrupt  question,  and  apparently  in  no  way  connected  with  the  conversation  which 
had  precetled  it.  There  did  exist,  however,  a  connection,  and  a  moment's  reflection 
suffices  to  discover  the  link.  Thfe  civil  war  in  England  dethrones  Charles  the  First; 
Charles  the  First  is  delivered  by  the  Scotch  for  the  sum  of  £200,000.  Jesus  Christ 
was  also  delivered  for  30  coins  under  Tiberius.  Such  were  the  links  of  the  internal 
chain  which  had  led  the  questioner  up  to  his  eccentric  idea." 

At  other  times  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  succession  that  creates  associations.  In  think- 
ing on  any  event  whatever,  immediately  there  occur  to  us  a  whole  group  of  actions, 
which,  when  well  observed,  are  seen  to  be  merely  those  which  preceded  or  followed 
the  main  fact  which  occupies  our  thought.  At  other  times  it  is  contiguity  which 
aids  memor>\  In  recalling  a  person  we  can  not  avoid  the  appearance,  in  memory, 
of  the  place  where  we  saw  him,  or  at  least  we  remember  the  salient  features  of 
the  place.  It  is  also  a  general  law  that  an  object  which  has  been  observed  with 
pleasure  remains  more  clearly  present  to  the  mind  than  another  which  has  been 
regarded  with  indifference  or  hatred.  Any  moderate  and  agreeable  form  of  activity, 
any  work  which  is  done  with  pleasure,  draws  to  itself  all  the  mental  forces  and  c(»- 
centrates  them,  and  therefore  tends  to  produce  a  lasting  impresaon.    On  the  other 
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hand,  snflering  caasee  one  to  reject  work,  or  to  perform  it  in  a  listless,  weak  htfhion, 
and  hence  the  imprea»on  loees  in  intensity  and  the  retention  of  knowledge  in  dura- 
tion. Bain  observed  that  suffering  always  implies  a  loes  of  force,  while  labor  requires 
the  total  sum  of  all  the  forces. 

From  an  appreciation  of  differences  and  resemblances  is  born  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  generalize.  By  taking  the  common  character  of  a  group  of  objects  which 
seem  to  be  distinct  from  each  other  it  raises  itself  to  the  consideration  of  an  abstract 
whole.  The  more  facility  one  has  in  appreciating  resemblances  and  differences  so 
much  the  more  sure  and  rapid  will  be  his  judgment  and  his  reasoning.  The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  the  combining  faculty  of  the  mind.  In  order  to  create  some- 
thing which  shall  be  neither  monstrous  nor  chimerical  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
elements  to  combine.  Creation  is  never  absolute,  for  even  the  most  original  artit^t 
can  only  create  on  the  condition  of  working  with  old  elements.  Herein  lies  pre- 
cisely the  grandeur  of  genius,  which  stamps  with  its  own  personal  seal  that  which 
in  reality  is  not  its  own,  but  is  the  common  property  of  all.  In  order  that  the  imagi- 
nation may  work  with  brilliancy  it  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  many  recollections.  It 
is  necessary  that  thcise  be  conveniently  placed  by  a  wise  distribution.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  should  exist  between  them  the  logical  connection  which  facilitates  their 
resuscitation.  Without  these  requisites  it  may  perhaps  be  poebible  to  create,  l>ut 
only  at  the  cost  of  lengthened  attempts  and  many  discouragements. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  these  principles  w^hich  regulate  mental  work,  methodology 
has  endeavored  to  find  the  means  of  making  this  work  easier  and  more  fruitful. 

Since  impressions  and  the  sudden  passage  from  one  to  another  favor  knowledge, 
nothing  could  be  more  logical  than  to  organize  teaching  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
monotony  and  to  cause  such  impressions  to  succeed  each  other,  endeavoring  always 
to  find,  whatever  might  be  the  point  discussed,  the  most  proper  phase  to  produce  an 
intense  emotional  effect — and  this  is  always  possible  when  moral  sciences  are  treate<l 
of — or  a  surprise,  which  is  easy  to  obtain  in  the  study  of  physical  sciences.  The  prin- 
ciple of  association  founded  upon  resemblances  and  differences  has  come  to  constitute 
an  element  of  great  value  in  the  transmission  of  scientific  knowletlge,  for  it  always 
allows  an  economy  of  time  and  force.  Indeed,  on  undertaking  the  study  of  any 
subject  whatever  it  is  easy  to  see  that  that  topic  is  related  to  many  others  already 
learned  and  to  which  it  seems  to  draw  near  by  one  or  other  particular  feature.  As 
soon  as  the  mind  is  able  to  see,  even  if  dimly,  a  resemblance,  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plLshe<i  appears  at  once  to  l)e  easier.  This,  which  is  always  evident  concerning  the 
man,  is  much  more  so  concerning  the  child.  If  the  teacher  has  the  abiUty  to  lead 
the  child  to  elinnnate  by  some  rapid  process  all  the  resemblances  between  the  sub- 
ject which  he  has  to  study  and  those  already  studied,  the  lesson  will  be  consiilerably 
reduced  and  will  confine  itf^li  to  the  study  of  the  differences,  which  are  really  the 
new  elements  for  the  mind.  In  the  same  way  tlie  comparison  of  the  particular  fea- 
tures of  the  facts  under  study  with  those  of  others  already  studied  will  notably 
reduce  labor  and  with  great  profit  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  highest  faculties;  and  here 
may  lie  admitted  all  tliat  which  relates  to  contrast's  the  appreciation  of  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  strengthen  knowledge. 

Tlie  appli4^tion  of  this  methmi  lias  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  child  to  accom- 
plish by  liimself  a  great  part  of  tlie  work  to  be  done.  This  alone  would  suffice  to 
pHK-laim  the  metho*!  an  excellent  one.  • 

The  principles  of  sequence  and  of  contiguity  are  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  teach- 
ing, for,  resting  on  those  principles,  it  is  able  to  t*^nd  to  the  rational  placing  of  facts; 
hence  the  \^ue  of  illustrations  in  historical  narratives  and  the  necessity  also  of  con- 
necting all  the  lessons  upon  any  one  theme  or  subject;  and,  lastly,  to  the  observa- 
tion contributed  by  psychology,  that  work  when  agreeable  tends  to  produce  more 
lasting  impressions,  pedagogy  has  responded  by  proclaiming  the  attractive  method 
in  all  its  forms.     This  method  is  that  which  Erasmus  published  when  he  said  that 
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\ 
all  that  would  produce  tediousness  and  call  for  unnatural  effort  should  be  proeeribed  ^ 
as  contrary  to  any  good  result.  The  modern  school  always  endeavors  to  diecoT-er 
that  form  of  teaching  which  is  most  apt  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  child,  tlioee 
expedients  which,  consulting  his  physical  nature  and  his  mode  of  feeling,  lead  bim 
insensibly  on  to  the  proposed  result;  and  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  work  wbich, 
once  clothed  with  interest,  may  not  be  demanded  of  the  child. 

We  have  now  considered  in  a  summary  form  the  fundamental  principles  of  mod- 
ern pedagogy',  principles  which  are  modified  from  time  to  time,  thanks  to  the  pro^rcap 
of  the  science  on  which  pedagogy  is  founded;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  methcKl  is 
not  adjustable  to  these  principles,  for,  ignoring  the  natural  mode  of  the  working  of 
the  mind,  it  placed  before  it  at  the  very  beginning  the  abstract  and  the  difficult,  the 
indefinite  and  the  complex,  and  in  place  of  allowing  it  to  proceed  logically  in  tlie 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  forced  it  into  the  presence  of  a  body  of  knowledge  alrea<iy 
establishcil,  into  the  presence  of  principles  which  had  been  deduced  after  long  labor; 
in  a  word,  because  it  placed  the  mind  at  the  highest  point  of  the  mental  evolutioQ  of 
a  people,  if  not  of  humanity,  and  endeavored  by  force  to  compel  the  mind  to  foUo^r 
this  evolution  and  only  8uccee<led  in  paralyzing  and  confounding  it. 

InteUectually  considered  the  child  possesses  in  rudimentary  form  all  those  faculties 
which  shine  later  in  the  man,  although  clothed  in  particular  characters,  which  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  study  the  genesis  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  infantile  mind  is  capricious  by  nature,  its  attention  is  weak  and  always  spontan- 
eous; it  follows  involuntarily  with  the  eyes  that  which  attracts  it  by  its  form,  or  it 
does  this  by  imitation  because  it  sees  others  looking  at  some  object.     Its  necessity  of 
knowing  is  nianifeste<l  by  this  constant  curiosity,  which  leads  it  to  question  every- 
thing and  which  causes  it  to  raise  itself  unconsciously  to  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  the  origins  of  facts.     Some  one  has  observed  that  this  same  curiosity, 
which  may  give  so  much  trouble  to  the  person  nearest  to  the  child,  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  is  easily  satisfied,  it  being  sufficient  at  times  to  substitute  one  word  for 
another  to  pro<luce  satisfaction;  the  only  course  which  the  child  will  not  allow  is  that 
the  horizon  of  its  investigations  should  be  closed  in  by  a  round  ** because  it  is," 
acjainst  which  its  dawning  logic  rebels.    Credulity  and  curiosity  stand  in  inverse  ratio 
the  one  to  the  other;  in  proportion  as  the  child's  curiosity  increases  its  faith  in  the 
word  of  another  becomes  less  and  frequently  it  may  be  seen  opposing  to  the  dictates 
of  others  the  results  of  its  own  experience  and  obsers-ation.     These  characteristics  of 
the  mind  of  the  child  are  accompanied  by  a  great  necessity  of  actiWty,  which  makes 
it  unable  to  fix  its  attention  on  one  point  during  any  length  of  time;  this  same  neces- 
sity causes  it  to  desire  everything,  and,  if  possible,  to  wish  to  direct  everything. 
Add  to  this  the  vivacity  of  its  creative  faculties,  its  exaggerated  susceptibility,  the 
facility  with  which  it  acquires  and  loses  its  habits  and  one  will  have  a  summary  idea 
of  what  constitutes  that  world  which  is  still  so  little  known,  that  world  which  is  called 
the  soul  of  the  child. 

Thcf^e  characteristics  of  the  infantile  mind,  which  are  suflBciently  proven  by  daily 
experience,  give  rise  to  the  only  method  which  can  profitably  work  out  its  definite 
direction  and  formation.  The  old  classical  method  can  not  accommodate  itself  to  its 
necessities.  For  notice:  Does  that  method  pretend  to  consult  the  natural  desire  of 
the  child  to  analyze  and  observe  everything?  Does  it  satisfy  its  necessity  of  action? 
Does  it  furnish  its  reasoning  [)owers,  which  struggle  to  strongly  assert  themselves, 
the  occasion  to  exercise  their  dawning  strength?  It  is  easy  to  answer  all  these 
questions. 

The  constant  tendency  of  the  old  method  is  to  paralyze  attention,  endeavoring  to 
transform  into  a  mechanical  process  that  which  nature  wills  should  be  spontaneous. 
If  it  creates  habits,  these  are  not  those  of  work  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  that  which  attracts,  but  the  painful  habits  which  do  not  in  anywise  consider 
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the  individiial  nature;  it  exploits  the  credulity  of  the  child  and  therefore  makes  its 
thought  servile;  and  even  the  development  of  the  imagination  and  sensibility  to 
iPFhich  it  tends  only  contributes  to  disturb  and  violate  the  equilibrium  of  the  spirit, 
which  can  only  be  maintained  on  the  condition  thata  well-oi^ganized  reasoning  habit 
shall  serve  to  balance  and  correct  all  its  wanderings  and  vagaries. 


PRACTICAL  AND    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE    ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 

[A  rammary  of  the  principal  reforms  in  the  educational  system  of  Argentina  advocated  In  a  work 
entitled  "La Enseilanza  prftctica 6  industrial  en  la  Repdbllca  Argentina,"  by  Dr. J.  B.  Zubiaor,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  of  Education  of  Argentina,  formerly  inspector  of  nonnal  schools,  and 
president  of  the  National  College  of  Uruguay.] 

In  this  work  the  author  first  calls  attention  to  the  practical  tendency  of  modem 
education,  especially  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and  agricultural  instruction,  and 
compares  it  with  the  traditional  system  of  Argentina,  quoting  the  words  of  Doctor 
Zeballo*,  minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  as  follows:  ** There  is  something 
ostentatious  and  theatrical  in  our  education;  we  are  lavish  with  it  for  the  rich,  who 
can  pay  for  educating  their  children,  while  we  are  economical  with  it  among  the 
poor  country  people,  who  need  it  in  order  to  preserve  the  country  from  disorders 
and  ci\il  wara."  He  declares  that  it  is  to  the  scientific  and  agricultural  instruction 
of  the  United  States  that  that  country  owes  much  of  its  superiority  over  others.  In 
consequence  of  such  views  as  thet?e,  bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Argentine 
national  congress  at  various  times  instituting  a  system  of  general  and  university 
^ucation  which  should  embody  the  practical  features  best  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
character  of  the  country,  including  industrial  and  agricultural  education.  By  suitable 
schools  in  which  manual  training  and  agriculture  should  be  taught  it  was  expected 
that  the  productions  of  the  country  would  be  better  utilized  and  its  wealth  increased, 
while  the  poorer  classes  would  learn  habits  of  sobriety,  economy,  and  labor.  This 
plan  of  instruction  extended  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  constitu- 
tion (1862)  of  Argentina  emjwwers  the  national  congret*  to  provide  for  education, 
and  the  present  work  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  attempts  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  national  system,  principally  since  1884.  Doctor  Zubiaur  points  out  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  introducing  modem  industrial  instroction  which  Argentina  shares  in 
common  with  all  Latin  America  which  was  under  Spanish  influence,  viz,  a  uniformity 
in  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  university,  and  the  disesteem  in  which  practical 
studies,  or  rather  those  in  which  manual  labor  of  any  kind  is  involvc<^l,  are  held 
compared  with  liberal  studies  which  lead  to  the  learned  professions..  This  dispo- 
gition  is  not  in  accortl  with  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  various  laws  from  time  to  time  to  counteract  it  as  far  as  education  can  do  so. 
The  memorial  presented  to  the  Argentine  congress  in  1893  by  Doctor  ikdestra, 
minister  of  public  instruition,  is  quoted  as  illus^trating  the  efforts  for  reform. 
Doctor  Balestra  asserts  that  it  is  as  imp(w*j<ibie  to  make  men  free  as  it  is  to  make 
them  wb^e  by  simply  declaring  them  to  l^  so.  They  must  be  taught  to  be  self- 
sapportinjj  while  being  of  use  to  one  another;  to  <Ievelop  independent  action  and  to 
actinirc  the  aptitude  for  intelligent  labor  and  initiative,  which  is  the  only  sound 
bai^is  upon  which  indi\ndual  or  collective  liberty  can  rest.  The  national  well-being 
and  proprress,  which  always  def)en<l  upon  the  happiness  of  individuals,  do  not 
pro(\  e<l  from  decn^es,  but  can  only  be  attained  by  labor.  The  constitution  of  the 
country,  he  said,  was  more  like  the  democratic  form  of  government  of  the  United 
8tatcs  than  that  of  any  EuroiM*an  government  The  Unitetl  States  presents  the 
picture  of  millions  of  men,  having  equal  rights,  actively  engaged  in  establishing 
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thetn£elve«  apon  their  national  territory,  '* conquering  nature"  bj  labor,  taVi»»g  op 
land,  and  overcoming  diatancee  by  railway?,  bridges,  and  steamboats,  nidoi^  the 
iron  from  their  own  mines  and  wood  from  their  foreeta  by  the  aid  oi  sdence  applied 
to  induetrial  work.  Thus  the  North  American  people  had  produced  a  national  typi* 
miknown  in  history — *'thc  seli-made  man*''  Upon  this  type  is  based  the  frreatzteoa, 
tlie  lilierty,  the  fortune,  tlie  happiness,  and  the  democracy  of  the  United  States. 
This  type  should  l>e  kept  in  mind  in  forming  the  future  citizens  of  Ai^gentina. 
Undoubtedly  the  difference  in  origin  must  be  considered  between  the  desceEKiants 
of  the  English  emigrants  who  went  to  North  America  in  the  serenteenth  centnry 
and  the  descendants  of  Goths  and  South  American  natives,  who  are  warlike  aod 
proud  in  their  nature  rather  than  disposed  to  labor,  who  inhabit  Argentina.  £>ociQr 
Bale»tra  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  create  an  entire  sjrstem  of  teclinical 
instruction  for  Argentina,  giving  preponderance  to  institutions  of  agriculture  and 
the  merhanic  artH  and  to  tnule  and  business  schools. 

In  ron8e(]uence  of  the  discuRsions  and  the  propaganda  indicated  in  the  foregroing 
remarks  the  Argentine  industrial  congress  adopted  the  following  recommendationsi, 
drawn  up  by  Doctor  Zubiaur:  To  affirm  the  necessity  of  giving  a  practical  and 
industrial  tendency  to  all  grades  of  education,  and  to  nige  the  necesnty  of  estab- 
lirihing  industrial  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  the  industries  of  the  districts 
where  they  are  situatetl,  and  insist  upon  the  importance  of  interesting  the  i>eop]e  in 
maintaining  thej<t»  Pchtmle. 

Doctor  Zubiaur  given  an  interesting  summary  of  the  history  of  industrial  e<]oGa- 
tion  in  Argentina,  in  which  he  Bays:  **The  beginning  of  industrial  education  in  our 
country  is  recent.     Our  discoverer  and  conqueror,  Spain,  dominated  by  the  military 
and  monastic  spirit,  could  not  give  us  what  she  herself  did  not  know,  or  what  abe 
repudiate<l,  neither  could  our  own  earlier  leaders  help  us  in  this  direction,  who  onlv^ 
improved  uix)n  the  j>olitical  and  social  paradoxes  of  Rousseau."     Hence  it  was  that^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  iwlated  efforts,  no  such  institutions  as  those  now  called 
everywhere  **industriar*  or  "agricultural"  or  ** technical"  schools,  wer»  known  in 
the  country  until  the  presidency  of  Sarmiento  (1868),  when  that  ardent  advocate  of 
education  included  industrial  instruction  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  his  general  sys- 
tem of  eilucation.     Karly  attempts  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences in  Buenos  Aires  had  been  discouraged  by  tlie  Spanish  court;  but  the  school  of 
mathematics  and  nautical  studies,  which  was  established  in  1799  and  had  been 
Bui)prej*se(l  by  the  Sj>ani8h  Government,  was  reopened  in  1810,  and  gave  excellent 
results  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  young  university  (in  1821),  in  which  the  natural 
sciences  were  taught  in  conjunction  with  medicine.     (The  famous  botanist  Bompland 
was  a  profes.*«or  at  the  university  at  that  time. )     Civil  wars  and  the  disturbed  political 
condition  of  the  country  interrupted  the  progress  of  education  until  1862,  when 
President  Mitre,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  with  the  limited  means  at  his  command, 
undertook  the  maintenance  of  l)oth  primary  and  secondary  as  well  as  university 
instruction.     But  under  President  Sarmiento  the  modem  ideas  of  practical  education 
were  ably  advocated  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Doctor  Avellaneda,  who 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  industries  owe  their  perfection  to  scientific  knowledge  and 
that  manual  lal)or  must  go  along  with  instruction  in  the  sciences;  and  he  illustrated 
his  position  by  the  then  recent  universal  exposition  of  1867  in  England,  where  could 
be  seen  the  results  of  such  combination.     Doctor  Avellaneda  insisted  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  Ai^gentina  in  introdncing  technical 
instruction  into  the  country,  and  accordingly  such  instruction  was  inaugurated  by 
creating  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  various  **colegio6,"  together  with  depart^ 
ments  of  mines,  which  latter  had  an  ephemeral  existence  but  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  st^hool  of  mines,  which  was  reorganized  in  1897.    The  plan  of 
studies  of  this  school  as  given  in  this  work  includes  all  the  subjects  neceflsary 
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to   a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of    muiiiig  engSneering  and 
metallurgy. 

Another  school  which  embodies  modem  ideas  is  the  national  indoetrial  school, 
which  includes  in  it^  course  l)Oth  mechanical  and  chemical  industries.  The  pub- 
lished programme  includes  the  Spanish  language,  calligraphy,  French,  history  and 
geo^^raphy,  natural  science,  free-hand  drawing,  mathematics,  lineal  drawing  and 
descriptive  geometry,  machine  drawing,  chemical  technology,  physics,  chemistry, 
graphic  statics  and  resistance  of  materials,  mechanics,  mineralogy,  elements  of 
machines,  construction  of  machines  and  mechanical  technology,  electro-technica, 
heat  and  its  applicationa,  bookkeeping,  manual  work,  and  industrial  operatioD& 
The  school  grants  degrees  and  its  graduates  become  superintendents  of  works. 

Continuing  his  account,  Sefior  Zubiaor  states  that  manual  training  was  introduced 
into  Argentina  in  1889,  and  he  gives  the  names  of  the  various  colegios  where  it  was 
adopted.  The  subjects  of  instruction  included  sloyd,  marquetry,  modeling  in  paste- 
board, bookbinding,  and  photography.  Workshc^  were  provided  in  which  hand 
work  could  be  properly  carried  on.  The  method  of  teaching  sloyd  was  adopted 
from  the  normal  school  of  Ni&as,  Sweden,  with  some  modifications  suggested  by 
Argentine  reijuireraen ts.  A  course  in  carpentry  was  inauguratt^  which  included  in 
its  theoretical  instruction  such  subjects  as  elementary  geometry,  and  geometrical 
drawing,  design,  and  ornament.  The  aim  is  to  make  all  the  indus^al  schools  partly 
if  not  wholly  self-supporting  by  the  sale  of  their  pnxlucts.  Doctor  Zubiaur  is  not 
blind  to  the  danger  of  overdoing  industrial  training  before  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  in  the  country  for  the  kind  of  work  taught  in  the  schoola  In  1896  manual 
work  was  officially  introduced  into  the  primary  schools  of  the  capital.  Extending 
from  the  first  to  the  ^ixth  grade,  the  work,  bt^inuing  with  braiding,  weaving,  mak- 
ing pasteboard  patterns,  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  extended  to  woodworking  and 
modtiling. 

The  national  council  of  education  has  since  attempted  to  introduce  this  branch 
of  training  into  the  territories,  and  wisely  began  their  task  by  establishing  work- 
8ho{)6  in  which  the  teachers  themselves  could  receive  the  necessary  instruction,  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  manual  training  being  the  want  of  teachers. 

Scientific  instruction  in  agriculture,  Doctor  Zubiaur  remarks,  was  contemplated  in 
Argentina  as  early  as  1823,  when  President  Rivadiva  showed  his  understanding  of  the 
true  nee<l3  of  the  country  by  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  a  garden  of  acclimation.  A  noteworthy  provision  of  the  decree  he  issued  was  that 
the  government  should  appoint  annually  six  sons  of  meritorious  workingmen  as  stu- 
dents in  this  schooL  When  the  country  had  become  (juiet  after  a  succession  of  civil 
wars  a  department  of  agriculture  wat<  create*!,  in  1871,  with  the  special  object  of  diffoa- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  all  things  relating*  to  agriculture  throughout  the  country' ;  but  little 
was  ef{wte<l  in  tliis  way,  principally  through  want  of  funds,  until  this  department  was 
convertetl,  in  18i>9,  into  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  in  which  was  included  a  division 
of  instruction.  Since  then  a  new  era  has  bejnm,  and  a  number  of  schools  of  agricul- 
ture liave  been  established  in  the  different  provinces,  with  plantations,  vineyards, 
and  the  other  necest^ary  equipment,  in  which  instru<'tion  is  given  both  in  theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture.  Since  1896  six  agricultural  (agronomy)  schools  have 
been  e»4ablished  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1K90  programmes  for  common  schools  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  were 
drawn  up  to  include  **  practical "  instruction,  by  which  the  pupils  were  to  be  taught 
how  to  work  intelligently  (by  which  is  not  meant  the  learning  of  trades),  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  puriM)t»e  and  scope  of  manual  work,  and  the^  programmes  were  prepared  to 
conform  to  certain  pe<lagogical  principles  or  **  laws  '*  formulated  by  Dr.  Francisco  A. 
B^rra,  the  minister-general  of  schools,  which  he  called  the  natural  laws  of  instruo- 
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tion.  These  are  the  **  law  of  integrity,"  according  to  which  human  beings  otight  to 
learn  whatever  may  be  indispensable  to  realize  the  development  of  their  private  indi- 
vidual eneiigies,  their  collective  energy,  and  their  municipal  and  political  ener^es; 
and  the  "  law  of  concomitance,**  according  to  which  every  subject  of  study  shoald 
include  a  practical  side,  applied  theory,  and  pure  theory.  In  other  words,  instruc- 
tion should  consist  of  such  mechanical  work  as  is  usually  necessary  to  all  classes  of 
people,  of-  technology  (applied  theory),  and  of  pure  theory,  i.  e.,  scientific  theories 
of  various  kinds  upon  which  technology  is  based.  These  programmes  or  "projects 
of  laws  *'  were  submitted  to  the  general  council  of  education.  In  Argentina  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  a  director-general  of  schools,  who  is  appointed  by  the  president 
every  four  years  with  the  consent  of  the  senate;  a  general  council  of  education  con- 
sisting of  eight  persons,  who  are  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  a  school  council  in  each  district  elected  by  the  x^^ople 
annually;  there  are  also  school  inspectors.  The  director-general  and  the  council  of 
education  have  the  general  administration  of  the  schools,  but  each  district  has  its 
own  local  government.  The  general  laws  were  therefore  submitted  to  the  general 
council  of  education.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed laws  or  the  programmes  which  embodied  the  pedagogical  principles  enunci- 
ated by  Doctor  Berra,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  with  which  teachers 
generally  are  familiar.  Their  general  purport  was  *to  convert  the  primary  schools 
into  schools  where  practical  work  is  taught.  Similar  efforts  were  made  to  introduce 
practical  instruction  into  the  schools  of  other  provinces. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Argentina,  as  in  other  Spanish- American  coo ntriee, 
this  form  of  instruction  was  not  always  favorably  received.  It  conflicts  with  aristo- 
cratic ideas  of  propriety.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  schools  in  the  province  of  Corri- 
entes.  Doctor  Zubiaur  remarks  that  the  pupils  did  not  take  kindly  to  obligatory  wood- 
work, while  their  parents  objected  still  more  to  see  their  children  doing  manual 
labor,  the  idea  being  general  among  them  that  such  work  is  degrading  to  personal 
dignitj;,  social  position,  and  family  pride.  Nevertheless,  manual  work  and  indus- 
trial training  made  good  progress  eventually  inCorrientes  and  in  the  other  provinces; 
the  workshops  became  well  equipped,  and  a  large  number  of  useful  articles  were 
made  and  sold.  This  ol)servation  applies  not  only  to  schools  for  boys  but  to  those 
for  girls  as  well,  the  latter  being  instructed  in  domestic  economy  and  needlework, 
etc.,  besides  the  ordinary  studies  of  primary  instruction.  These  schools,  following 
the  French  custom,  are  called  ''professional'*  schools. 

In  a  chapter  upon  private  action  in  the  field  of  practical  and  industrial  education 
Doctor  Zubiaur  cites  the  views  of  Argentine  statesmen,  who  insiiit  upon  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  training  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  making  the  school  an  eflScient  means  for  turning  out 
useful  citi;;ens.  For  this  the  State  alone  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  need  of  popular 
institutions  to  pupplement  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  of  a  social  initiative,  a  public 
spirit,  to  give  an  impulse  and  direction  to  it,  create  a  demand  for  industrial  training, 
and  give  it  some  such  prestige  as  it  enjoys  in  progressive  countries.  For  this  purpose 
societies  and  fraternities  have  been  organized  to  aid  intelligent  and  poor  boys  in 
acquiring  an  industrial  education,  which  are  supported  by  private  means,  and  in 
some  cases  the  Government  aids  in  the  work.  Religious  societies,  as  always,  are 
prominent  in  charitable  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  various  orphan  asylums  and  sister- 
hoods have  workshops  connected  with  their  schools.  A  number  of  charitable  indi- 
viduals, including  ladies  of  means,  have  also  contributed  largely  to  providing 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  schools  of  the  different  sister- 
hoo<ls  and  religious  orders. 

In  a  chapter  comparing  the  condition  of  industrial  or  practical  e<lucation  in  Latin 
America  and  in  Australia  occurs  this  passa<:e  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  at  Lima,  Peru,  by  Dr.  Manuel  V.  Villagran,  which  further  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  Latin  American  and  the  North  American  civilizations.  After 
remarking  that  in  Peru  there  is  an  abimdance  of  orators  and  writers,  but  a  want  of 
practical  men  willing  to  labor,  the  speaker  said  of  education  in  Peru:  **  Our  system 
of  education  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  invented  for  another  country  and  other 
times.  We  have  an  abundance  of  teachers  to  instruct  us  in  history,  literature,  Latin, 
theology,  law,  philosophy,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  but  none  to  teach  us  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  to  breed  cattle,  to  exploit  the  forests,  or  instruct  us  in  navigation 
and  commerce  and  manufactures.  And  as  customs  depend  in  part  upon  education, 
so  does  the  system  of  education  of  a  country  depend  upon  its  customs.  Notwith- 
standing our  independence,  we  still  preser\'e  in  many  respects  our  colonial  habits, 
among  them  our  ornamental  and  literary  education  which  the  Spanish  governors 
implanted  in  South  America  for  political  reasons.  We  still  prefer  an  education  which 
adorns  the  mind  to  one  that  promotes  national  progress,  which  develops  brilliancy 
instead  of  forming  practical  intelligence,  which  serves  to  occupy  the  leisure  of  the 
rich,  but  does  not  teach  the  poor  to  work  intelligently.**  And  he  then  points  out 
that  Peru,  with  its  vast  and  undeveloped  resources,  needs  a  change  in  its  form  of 
education,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  which  is  generally  felt  by  Latin  Americans 
for  the  aggressive,  enei^tic  spirit  of  modem  industry. 

Doctor  Zubiaur,  in  a  chapter  upon  the  practical  education  of  women  in  Argentina, 
quotes  from  a  correspondent  of  a  journal  the  statement  of  a  woman  teacher  that 
young  women  object  to  practicing  cooking  in  school,  their  desire  being  to  be  young 
ladies,  and  they  regard  such  an  occupation  as  degrading.  Nevertheless,  in  the  State 
normal  schools  and  in  the  primary  schools,  as  already  mentioned,  practical  or  **  profes- 
sional" instruction  \a  given,  besides  domestic  economy,  and  he  gives  full  programmes 
of  manual  training  and  dome?tic  economy  for  girls,  together  with  an  historical  review 
of  the  subject  of  the  education  of  women  and  the  methods  of  teaching  employed 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  Belgium,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  Argentina. 
The  work  of  Doctor  Zubiaur  is  essentially  a  plea  for  the  introduction  into  his  country 
of  the  practical  features  of  education  which  are  conspicuous  in  industrial  countries 
like  the  United  Statei^  and  England,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  summary  of  the 
situation  in  the  final  chapter  it  is  insisted  that  the  English  language  ought  to  be  more 
obligatory  than  Latin  in  the  school?,  as  being  the  language  of  liberty,  industry,  and 
organization. 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  IIIS  SERVICES  TO  PHONOCiRAPHY. 

f Extracts  from  "Sir  I«aac  Pitman,  hia  Life  and  Labor?,  told  and  illastrateJ  by  Benn  Pitman."] 

Isaac  Pitman  was  the  third  of  eleven  children  bom  to  Samuel  and  Mariah  Pitman, 
at  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire.     The  family  consipted  of  7  boys  and  4  girls.     *    *    ♦ 

Isaac  [bom  1813]  in  his  youth  was  of  a  diligent  and  studious  habit  He  was  of  a 
sensitive  nature,  inclineil  to  be  thoughtful,  regarding  life  and  its  duties  as  matters  of 
grave  concem.  He  was  impulsive  only  in  rendering  8er%ice*»  to  othern.  His  elder 
brother,  Jacob,  in  speaking  of  their  youthful  days,  said:  **  Isaac  never  had  any 
of  that  rollicking  nonsense  alwut  him  i)eouliar  to  most  of  us  boys,  nor  do  I  remember 
hia  ever  stopping  ou  his  way  from  school  to  play,  but  home  directly  he  went,  either 
to  hia  b(jK)k8  or  i*)  his  work.''  Isaac  receive<l  his  early  training  in  the  grammar 
school  of  liis  native  town,  and  left  when  he  had  just  pa*«!ed  his  thirteenth  year,  hav- 
ing acquinxi  only  the  elements  of  a  common,  but  good  £)nglish  education,     ♦    ♦    * 

From  13  to  19  Isaac  Pitman  was  a  self-inst meted  student  The  l)ook9eller  at  Trow- 
bridge had  a  lending  library,  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  establij»he<l  in  the  country;  to 
this  father  subscribed,  and  Isaac  grei^dily  availe<l  himself  of  the  privilege  it  afforded. 
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While  mnnic  was  his  pleasure  and  enjo3rment,  good  literature  had  agreat  attnurtkm  for 
him,  and  Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  Johnson,  and  Cowper  were  favorites,  whoee 
writing.^  were  not  merely  read,  bat  critically  studied,  and  considerable  portions  of 
them,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  were  committed  to  memory.  During  his  clerking 
days,  when  he  was  about  16,  he  began  the  study  of  Taylor's  System  of  Shorthand,  a 
cheap  edition  of  which  was  published,  at  3s.  6d.,  by  Harding,  a  Birmingham  teacher 
of  shorthand.  Previous  to  this  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  work  on  shorthand  wits 
published  was  half  a  guinea — lOs.  6d.  Isaac  Pitman  made  use  of  the  art  for  privato 
memoranda  and  for  making  extracts  from  works  he  read — thus  preserving  the  extract 
and  partly  memorising  the  matter  till  in  two  years  he  could  write  abont  eighty  words 
a  minute. 

In  reading  he  frequently  met  with  words,  the  meaning  of  which  he  understood, 
but  never  having  heard  them  in  conversation,  he  was  doubtful  as  to  their  correct 
pronunciation,  and  the  only  recourse  was  reference  to  the  pronouncing  dictionary. 
This  occurred  so  often  thtit  he  resolved  to  read  carefully  through  Walker's  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,  ami  copy  out  every  word  whose  pronunciation  or  spelling  was 
unfamiliar  to  him.  When  the  task  was  completed,  he  found  that  he  had  a  lit^  of 
about  2,000  words,  which  he  copied  with  the  proper  diacritical  markings  and  theae 
he  committed  to  memory,  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  spelling;    ♦    «    * 

The  establishment  of  his  private  school  led  to  his  teaching  shorthand  to  a  class  of 
his  more  advanced  boys.  My  brother  probably  never  thought  of  teaching  the  art 
to  the  children  who  attended  the  public  school  [of  which  he  had  been  master],  but 
he  no  sooner  bej^n  instnicting  pupils  to  whom  shorthand  might  be  useful  than  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  including  it  among  the  regular  branches 
of  study.  The  introduction  of  the  art  into  the  school,  and  my  brother's  earnest  desire 
to  see  shorthand  more  generally  practice<l,  induced  him  to  prepare  a  small  treatif«e, 
explanatory  of  Taylor's  system,  which  both  he  and  I  used,  sufficient  for  self- 
instruction,  and  which  he  thought  might  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  3d.  When  the 
manuscript  was  completed,  he  pent  it  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster,  asking  if  he  could 
arrange  for  its  Ix>n<lon  publication.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  respect 
in  which  my  brother  was  held  by  this  gentleman,  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
and  mo8t  exclusive  publishing  houses  of  London,  than  his  instant  and  friendly  com- 
pliance, accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  the  little  work  should  bear  the  imprint 
of  their  establishment.  Mr.  Baj^stcr,  however,  with  a  publisher's  instinct,  submit- 
ted the  manuscript  to  a  profoa-ional  reporter,  who,  after  examining  it,  shrewdly 
wrote:  **The  nystoin  Mr.  Pitman  has  sent  is  already  in  the  market.  If  he  will  com- 
pile a  new  system,  I  think  he  Mill  be  more  likely  to  succee^l  in  his  object  to  popular- 
ize shorthand."  Teaching  the  art  to  a  class  of  boys  had  proved  an  efiectoal 
eye-oj>ener  to  the  imperfections  and  ehorttomings  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
best  system  of  shorthand  known,  and  no  sooner  had  Isaac  received  the  practical 
advice  which  accompanied  the  returned  manuscript  than  he  resolutely  set  to  work  to 
improve  on  Taylor.  And  now  came  the  opportunity  to  use  his  knowledge  of  what 
were  the  actual  elements  of  the  language,  which  he  had  gained  by  his  diligent  study 
of  Walker's  Dictionary.  Previous  authors  of  shorthand  said:  ** Write  by  sound; 
drop  silent  and  useless  letters."  But  the  Roman  alphabet,  on  which  all  the  old  sys- 
tems were  based,  did  not  afford  the  means  of  so  doing,  in  that  there  were  many 
sounds  in  the  language  for  which  no  shorthand  signs  were  provided.  Isaac's  first 
improvement  was  to  pair  tlie  consonants  p  by  t  dy  f  r,  etc  ,  representing  the  pair 
by  like  signs,  but  using  a  light  stroke  for  the  first  or  whispered  sound  and  a  slightly 
heavier  or  shaded  stroke  for  the  corresponding  vocal  sound.  Signs  were  also  pro- 
vided for  sh  as  in  Jishf  zh  as  in  meamrCy  th  as  in  bathe^  as  distinct  from  th  in  bath; 
also  for  ng  in  hang^  as  distinct  from  that  in  hingCf  etc.,  for  none  of  which  sounds 
had  signs  been  provided  in  previous  shorthand  schemes.  A  new,  extended,  and 
sequential  scheme  of  vowels  took  the  place  of  the  old  and  imperfect  a,  ^  t,  o,  u 
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arrangement  of  the  Roman  alphabet;  that  is,  the  new  system  did  what  any  con- 
sistent alphabet  must  do — provided  signs  lor  all  the  vowek  of  the  knguage,  as  showji 
in  the  following  table: 

•;  fe  as  in  meet;  ^  'j  i  as  in  mrt; 

'[  a  as  in  maie;  •!  ^  as  in  met; 

.\  ahas  in  father;  .|  aas  in/trf; 

~i  au  as  in  naught;  ~\  o  as  in  nci; 

-I  o  as  in  note;  -;  ti  as  in  nut; 

J  00  as  in  food;  J  oo  as  in  foot. 

In  addition  to  these  simple  vowels,  signs  were  provided  for  the  diphthongs;  /,  as  in 
Ught;  oiy  as  in  boy;  ow,  as  in  cow;  and  u,  as  in  hcau*y  as  distinct  from  that  in  hut,    ♦    *    * 

Isaac  Pitman  never  wore  any  personal  adornments.  Extreme  Methodistic  sim- 
plicity of  attire  was  his  unvarying  rule.  Black  broadcloth,  a  swallow-tail  coat,  with 
a  white  cambric  neckcloth,  was  his  habit  from  youth  to  age.  When  the  Queen  coih 
ferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  he  was,  probably,  the  only  one  of  the 
small  group  who,  on  that  occasion,  knelt  before  her  majesty,  to  whom  gold  sleeve 
buttons,  diamond  studs,  and  patent-leather  boots  did  not,  though  un(X)nsciou8ly, 
afford  a  certain  moral  support,  trifles  without  which  each  would  have  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  knightly  ordeal !  One  of  the  distinguished  group  knighted  on  that 
occasion  is  reported  to  have  said  afterwards  that  it  was  the  most  trying  and  uncom- 
fortable few  minutes  he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life.  We  can  readily  believe  that  Isaac 
Pitman  was  the  only  one  to  whom  it  was  a  season  of  anything  approaching  tran- 
quility. To  each  of  the  pthera  knighthood  was  a  distinguialied  and  much  coveted 
honor,  and,  no  doubt,  reganled  wholly  as  a  personal  afiair,  a  rewani  for  ability  or 
achievement;  and  recognition  by  so  august  a  personage  as  the  Queen  of  England, 
accompanied  by  so  imposing  a  ceremony  as  laying  the  sword  of  State  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  average  Englishman,  was  enough  to  crush  out  of  him  the  last  remaining 
spark  of  independent  manhood.  To  my  unsophisticated  brother  the  ceremony  must 
have  l)eon  an  agreeable  comedy.  Of  courtse  it  was  interesting  and  highly  gratifying 
that  the  supreme  |)ersv)nage  of  the  realm  should  at  length  recognize  the  worth  and 
utility  of  the  child  of  his  brain,  whoi-e  development  had  cause<l  him  more  than  half 
of  a  century  of  unremitting  thought  and  labor,  but  tlie  mere  presence  of  the  Queen 
would  not  be  awe  inspiring;  the  ceremony  as  such  woujd  not  be  disconcerting, 
and  of  itself  would  be  unimportant.  It  was  the  recognition  of  his  lifelong  cherished 
idea  that  was  important,  and  for  tliis  he  was  glad  and  grateful.  It  was  an  e\^iit  that 
ought  to  happen,  might  happen,  or  might  not;  but,  as  it  did,  it  was  a  cause  for  joy, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  event,  beyond,  perhaps,  being  a  little  too  formally 
conducted,  that  was  felt  to  be  anything  more  than  a  jileasant  thanksgi\ing 
ceremony.     »    *    ♦ 

PnONOTYPIC   EIPKRIJfENTS. 

As  early  a«?  1845  or  1846  the  returns  from  the  sales  of  phonographic  books  must 
have  yielded  my  brother  a  sufficient  revenue  for  a  frugal  living,  and  for  the  gradual 
incn^ase  and  betterment  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  his  publishing  business.  But 
the  income  derived  from  his  books  was  all  absorbed  by  his  phonot^'pic  experiments; 
and  how  those  varie<l.  and  how  constant  were  the  changes  and  fancied  improve- 
ments in  the  forms  of  the  new  letters,  is  abundantly  shown  in  his  weekly  Phonetic 
Journal,  from  1844  to  1856.  Few  persons  have  other  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  thought, 
lal>or,  and  cost  of  adding  new  letters  to  the  alphabet,  and  Isaac  Pittman's  scheme 
required  at  least  17  to  complete  an  alphabet  of  40  letters  necessary  for  the  correct 
representation  of  English.  Each  letter  required  steel  punches  to  be  cut,  and  matrices 
to  be  made  for  lower  case,  capital,  and  small  caps,  as  well  as  capitals  and  lower-case 
forms  for  italic  letters;  script,  as  well  as  roman  forms  would,  of  course,  be  ultimately 
required  for  the  added  letters,  and  all  these  would  be  necessary  to  complete  one 
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font,  or  size  of  type.  I  believe  my  brother's  printing  office  contained,  in  1855,  Gve 
fonts  of  phonetic  types  of  different  sizes,  and  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Albion 
Place  (the  office  I  knew  before  leaving  England)  to  more  commodious  quarters  in 
Parsonage  Lane,  in  1855,  he  speaks  of  having  '*  to  pack  up,  haul,  unpack,  and  rearrange 
from  15  to  20  tons  of  type,  printing  apparatus,  books,  and  office  furniture."  To  pay 
for  his  costly  experiments,  more  abundant  means  were  needed  than  were  furDished 
by  his  own  income,  so  he  establi8he<l  the  phonetic  fund,  to  which  all  interested  in 
the  attempt  to  secure  a  rational  orthography  were  invited  to  contribute.  This  fiind 
in  December,  1852,  amounted  to  nearly  $5,000.  He  also  borrowed  from  confiding 
friends  sums  varying  from  £100  to  £200,  till,  in  1858,  he  was  over  £2,000  in  debt. 
Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  who  was  a  liljeral  and  devoted  friend  for  twenty  years,  ^^-as 
one  who  never  consented  to  receive  interest  on  his  loans.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  ever  asked  for  any  security  for  their  loans  beyond  my  brother's  word. 

In  1859  some  of  the  more  earnest  friends  of  the  phonetic  reform,  who  knew  of 
Isaac's  self-sacrifices  in  carrying  on  his  costly  typic  experiments,  proposed  that  a 
public  subscription  should  be  raised  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  the  alphabet. 
Rev.  Oyril  H.  E.  Wyche,  of  London,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  wrote  to  Isaac 
asking  if  a  money  testimonial  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  or  in  what  form  their 
appreciation  of  his  labors  would  be  most  acceptable.  My  brother  regarded  Mr. 
Wyche' s- announcement  of  the  generous  intent  of  the  phonographers  of  that  day  as 
'*one  of  those  rarely  occurring  events  in  life  in  which  we  recognize  the  angel  of  the 
Divine  Providence  as  soon  as  he  is  at  our  side."  He  would,  he  said,  gratefully 
accept  aid,  in  that  it  would  help  toward  building  a  phonetic  institute — a  suitable 
home  for  phonography  and  phonotypy — and  afford  the  much-needed  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.     *    *    * 

It  was  thought  that  £1,000  would  be  raised,  but  no  great  publicity  was  given  to 
the  affair,  and  the  subscription  stopped  at  £356,  which  was  presented  to  my  brother 
at  a  meeting  held  in  London,  in  June,  1862.  Accompanying  the  check  for  this  sum 
was  a  fine  marble  time  piece.     *    *    * 

In  his  desire  for  a  suitable  phonetic  institute,  which  would  give  larger  and  healthier 
quarters  for  himself  and  his  18  workmen,  he  appealed  for  help  [in  1867,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  Parsonage  Lane  premises]  to  the  English  Phonetic 
Society,  now  numbering  upwards  of  four  thousand  members.  After  describing  the 
wretched  environment  of  the  Parsonage  Lane  quarters,  its  insufficient  accommoda- 
tions, its  leaky  roof,  its  thin,  damp  walls,  and  consequent  damage  to  his  books,  as 
well  as  itfl  general  discomforts  to  his  workmen  and  himself,  Isaac  Pitman  says: 

From  the  year  1837,  when  phonography  was  invented,  to  the  year  1843,  when  I 
gave  up  my  private  day  school  in  order  to  live  for  and  by  the  wnting  and  spelling 
reform,  I  occupied  all  my  spare  time  before  and  after  school  hours  in  extending  pho- 
nography through  the  post,  and  by  traveling  and  lecturing  during  the  holidays.  In 
this  period  I  gamed  nothing  by  my  system  of  shorthand,  out  spent  all  the  proceeds 
of  my  books  in  extending  their  circulation.  From  1843  to  1861 1  labored  at  tne  cause 
from  0  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  and  literally  never  took  a  day's  holiday 
or  felt  that  I  wanted  one,  and  I  worked  on  till  1864  without  the  assistance  of  a  clerk 
or  foreman.  During  this  i>eriod  my  income  from  the  sale  of  phonetic  books,  after 
paving  the  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  perfecting  and  extension  of  phonetic 
printing,  did  not  exceed  £80  per  annum  for  the  first  ten  years,  £100  for  the  next  ^ve 
years,  and  £150  for  the  next  three  years.  During  the  firyt  of  these  periods  I  was 
twice  assessed  for  the  income  tax.  I  appealed,  and  proved  that  my  income  was  under 
£100.  The  commissioners  appeared  surprised  that  I  should  carry  on  an  extensive 
business  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  From  1801  to  the  present  time  my  income  from 
phonography  has  been  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  my  increased  family?,  but  not 
more.  If  phonographers  think  that  this  labor,  extending  over  the  best  part  of  a 
life,  has  been  productive  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  them  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
they  have  now  an  opportunity  of  placing  me  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  reform  more  effectually.  That  which  is  done 
promptly  is  generally  done  well.  Let  us  all  labor  in  the  eye  of  the  motto,  **The 
tuture  ia  greater  than  the  paat." 
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He  headed  the  subscription  with  the  £360  presented  to  him  in  1862.  Sir  Walter 
C.  Trevelyan  gave  £100,  and  other  smaller  sums  soon  raised  the  Iwa^  to  £1,000. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  suitable  premises,  or  a  site  on  which  to  build, 
he  was  fortunately  enabled,  at  an  extensive  sale  of  property  belonging  to  Earl 
Manvers,  to  purchase  a  substantial  stone  structure  of  five  stories,  including  base- 
ment, almost  in  the  center  of  the  city,  for  the  comparative  low  sum  of  £600.  The 
building  was  sold  as  two  housos,  but  it  had  a  central  entrance,  a  spacious  hall,  and  a 
staircase  12  feet  wide,  and  was  originally  built  and  occupied  as  one  hbuse.  It  took 
nearly  six  months  of  work  on  the  part  of  masons  and  carpenters  to  transform  the 
Kingston  Buildings,  as  they  were  called,  into  a  phonetic  institute.  Toward  the 
close  of  1874  tb*e  removal  from  the  high  room  of  Parsonage  Lane  had  commenced, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  packing,  hauling,  unpacking,  and  rearranging  of  1855  took 
place,  and  though  the  task  was  more  formidable  than  before,  it  was  gladly  under- 
taken. The  interruption  to  Isaac's  correspondence  and  the  temporary  delay  in 
issuing  the  Phonetic  Journal  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  piles  of  letters  till  it 
seeme<l  a  little  army  of  clerks  would  be  required  to  bring  up  arrears.  But  the  inde- 
fatigable worker,  single-handed,  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  soon  things  went  on 
smoothly  and  swimmingly  in  the  new  quarters.  But  other  and  more  perplexing 
difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.  At  the  Parsonage  I^ane  establishment  only  hand 
presses  were  employed.  For  the  new  building  Isaac  Pitman  purchased  a  "  Blaten  " 
printing  machine,  which  would  print  600  sheets  per  hour,  a  great  advance  upon  the 
hand  press,  on  which  a  man  and  a  strong  boy  could  print  not  more  than  500  sheets 
per  day.  To  drive  the  new  press,  he  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building  a 
2-horse  vertical  tubular  engine,  but  it  soon  proved  insufficient,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  4-horse  horizontal  engine.  Gratefully  as  my  brother  appreciated  these  new  facili- 
ties, he  soon  encountered  unlooked-for  troubles.  We  quote  from  the  Phonetic 
Journal  of  May  8,  1875: 

The  friends  of  phonetic  spelling  who  see  this  journal  have  sympathized  with  us 
in  our  trials  for  the  past  six  months,  with  respect  to  the  labor  we  have  undergone, 
the  great  expense  we  have  incurred,  and  the  annoyances  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  in  our  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  phonetic  institute  a  steam  engine 
and  printing  machine.  These  troubles  have  arisen  from  two  sources:  Firgt,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  our  machine  to  work  at  all,  through  our  having  been  deceived 
in  the  purchase  of  an  engine  and  boiler  that  eventually  proved  not  worth  the  cost  of 
erection;  and  secondly,  after  we  had  a  new  boiler  ana  engine  made,  the  machine 
was  pronounced  ** a  nuisance**  to  our  neighbors.  We  removed  it  to  another  part 
of  the  building,  to  pacify  the  neighbor  on  one  side,  and  then  found  that  its  ^ound 
could  just  as  well  be  heard  by  the  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  who  is  much  more 
exacting  in  his  demands.  Nothing  less  than  a  payment  of  £150  cash,  and  the  engine 
to  be  entirely  stopped  between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and  1  p.  m.  each  day,  or  still 
more  severe  terms  in  our  taking  off  his  hands  the  lease  of  his  house  will  satisfy  him. 
**  Thejje  are  the  only  terms  which  can  be  entertained,**  says  his  solicitor.  Of  course 
we  do  not  entertain  them,  but  stopped  our  machine  immediately  on  receipt  of  his 
solicitor's  letter,  and  just  as  this  journal  is  going  to  press.  The  masons  have  now 
(Mav  1)  been  working  two  months  in  laying  down  the  new  boiler,  removing  the 
machine,  and  making  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  premises,  and  will  finish  their 
work  in  another  day;  and  the  engineers  were  employea  three  weeks  after  the  engine 
was  made;  and  just  as  the  work  is  finished  we  find  that  all  the  labor  and  money  is 
thrown  away— for  the  present.  We  shall  now  have  to  print  a  journal  of  8  pages  at 
a  hand  press,  as  formerly,  till  something  shall  turn  up,  either  here  or  in  some  other 
premises,  so  that  we  can  employ  steam  power,  and  it  will  not  be  voted  a  legal 
nuisance. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  JUBILEE. 

The  year  1887  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  life  of  phonography.  The  inventor 
Btill  live<l,  and  among  the  tens  of  thousands  who  had  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
his  system  there  were  many  who  thought  it  would  be  most  fitting  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  an  art  whose  utility  was  recognized  in  every  country  where  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.     It  was,  moreover,  just  three  hundred  years  since  Doctor  Bright*8 
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iainoti5?  first  work  on  shorthand  was  paUtshed,  so  it  was  resolved,  March  3,  1886^  at 
a  meetiog  oi  the  council  of  the  Shorthand  Society,  a  body  representiiig  the  writers 
of  all  systems  of  shorthand,  to  hold  a  jvbilee  in  London  in  reeo^nittoQ  of  leamc 
Pitman's  invention  of  phonography  and  of  his  fifty  years  of  labor  for  its  develop- 
ment  and  difv^mioation,  and  that  advantage  should  be  taken  ol  the  event  to  call  aa 
international  gathering  of  shorthand  writers  of  English  and  European  systems  oi 
shorthand  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  origination  of  mod^n  shorthand  by  Dr. 
Timothy  Bright  in  1587. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Reed  and  Doctor  Westly-Oibeon,  author  of  The  Eibhography  ol  Short- 
hand, were  appointed  chairman  and  secretary,  and  these  gentlemen  took  an  Mrtive 
lead  in  making  the  event  the  interesting  suooees  it  proved  to  be. 

The  preliminary  announcement  said: 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  in  the  autumn  of  1S87  an  intemational  congress  of  shorthand 
writers,  of  all  existing  systems,  and  c^  persons  interested  in  shorthand  generally,  to 
celebrate  conjointly  two  events  of  importance.  (1)  The  jubilee  of  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  system  of  plionographv,  marking,  as  it  does,  an  era  in  the 
development  of  shorthand  on  scientific  principles.  (2)  The  tercentenarv  of  modem 
shorthand,  originated  bv  Dr.  Timothy  Bright  about  1587;  continued  by  l*eter  Bales, 
1590;  John  WillLs,  1602;*Edmond  Willis,  1618;  Shelton,  1620;  Oartwright,  1642;  Rich, 
1646;  Mason,  1672;  Gumey.  1740;  Byron,  1767;  Mavor.  1780;  Taylor,  1786;  Lewis, 
1812,  and  many  others  in  past  generations,  and  finally  by  Mr.  PiUnaa  and  other 
English  and  continental  autnors  of  the  present  day.     *    *    * 

The  pro8pt*ctus  continued : 

Like  so  many  inventions,  phonography  appeared  at  the  time  when  it  was  specially 
required.  The  rapid  development  of  the  newspaper  press  created  a  demand  for  short- 
hand work  which  had  never  before  existed;  and  a  still  wider  and  more  general 
field  was  open  in  large  commercial  and  legal  oflSces,  where  the  \'alue  of  skilJ^  pho- 
nographers  was  gradually  recoguiaed  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  their  employ- 
ment is  regarde<l  as  a  matter  of  al>**olute  necessity.  Increased  facilities  were  ottered 
to  students  for  reporting  lectures  and  copying  extracts,  and  for  friendly,  social,  and 
intellectual  intercourse,  the  new  medium  of  communication  was  hailecl  witli  grati- 
tude by  thousands.  It  is  nee<lless  to  add  anything  as  to  the  position  which  the  sys- 
tem now  holds  in  every  English  speaking  and  writing  community.  Every  lover  of 
phonetic  spelling  will  readily  recognize  the  services  which  Mr.  Pitman  has  rendered 
m  that  direction  through  the  medium  of  his  system.  In  no  more  effective  way  could 
the  phonetic  principle  l)e  applied  tlian  in  a  system  of  shorthand,  daily  and  hourty 
uj^ed  throughout  the  country.  No  longer  the  dream  of  the  philologist  or  the  educa- 
tionalist, the  principle  has  received  practical  embodiment  and  application  in  pho- 
nography, ana  the  attention  of  the  public  has  thus  been  aroused  to  an  extent  that 
could  hardly  have  been  attained  by  any  other  agency,  to  the  defects  and  inconsist- 
encies of  English  orthography  and  the  necessity  of  removing  them.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  that  all  pi>onetic  reformers  will  willingly  join  in  some  enduring  memorial, 
which  it  is  proposefl  to  make  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitman. 

A  Congress  will  be  held  in  lx>ndon,  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discnased 
dtMilinj?  with  the  history,  development,  and  literature  of  shorthand  from  Bright*s 
days  to  Pitman*s;  also  with  matters  of  a  more  practical  nature  bearing  upon  the 
present  and  future  of  shorthand  and  the  prospects  of  the  art  generallv.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  congress  it  is  projKTsed  to  nold  an  exhibition  of  shorthand  works  of 
every  description,  including  books,  written  and  printed  in  shorthand,  stenoeraphic 
curiosities,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  There  will  also  be  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  occasion  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  art.  Whatever  funds  may  be  collected  will,  after  paying 
expenses  of  the  celebration,  be  devote<l  primarily  to  some  method  of  recogniiing'and 
perpetuating  Mr.  Pitman's  name  and  services,  his  own  wishes  being  consulted  as  to 
the  prtK'ise  mode  of  application. 

The  plH)nograi)hic  jubilee  was  a  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  shorthand  sys- 
tems from  all  parts  of  the  world,  France  and  Germany  being  especially  represented. 
The  C(»ngress  was  held  at  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  street^  London,  by  special 
permission  of  the  lords  of  tlie  British  council.  Five  days  were  devoted  to  topics  ol 
general  stenographic  interest,  and  one  day  was  specially  reserved  for  the  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  of  phonography.  Lord  Roeeber}'  presided  and  delivered  the  inaugural 
address.     He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  utility  and  value  of  sfiorthand  for  professional 
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and  literary  purposee,  aod  of  Us  great  importaxkce  am  a  time-saving  instrament  in  the 
ordmary  buanesB  aSaiis  of  IMe.  He  referred  to  its  use  in  the  i^ufatic  GovemmcBt 
oftces,  and  that  he  had,  when  in  offiee,  frequently  arged  ita  employmeDt  on  the 
score  of  economy  and  as  a  means  of  securing  more  efficient  service.  So  essential  had 
shorthand  hecome  to  the  press  in  hosineBB,  in  }a<ficial^  and  in  Government  affaiis 
that  if  by  any  antocratic  power  its  employment  were  to  be  suspended  for  a  week  he 
could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  conceive  how  the  world  could  get  along 
without  it.  Growing  lads,  he  said,  should  be  reminded  that  a  knowledge  of  shorts 
hand  was  iacBspensable  in  a  mercantile  career  and  to  all  who  a^ure  to  clerical  and 
secretarial  posts. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  the  phonogcaphic  celebration.  At  the  morning  con- 
ference Isaac  Pitman  read  a  paper  on  **The  Spelling  Reform,  and  How  to  (xet  It;'' 
in  the  afternoon  he  contributed  a  paper  on  **The  Genesis  of  Phonography,"  giving 
fiome  of  the  details  of  the  construction  and  development  of  phonography.  He  said 
he  was  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  publication  of  Stenographic  Soundhand  from 
a  letter  dated  November  14,  1837,  written  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster,  the  London  pub- 
lisher, which  accompanied  a  consignment  of  200  copies  of  his  little  book,  out  of  3,000, 
of  which  the  edition  consisted. 

It  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty,  but  I  think  this  was  the  entire  number  of  the 
crude  little  pamphlet  that  were  ever  sent  to  the  eminently  respectable  London  pub- 
lishing house.  The  remainder  were  sold  by  my  brother,  or  were  given  to  friends 
and  correspondents  for  their  use  and  for  free  distribution,  for  it  was  not  long  after 
ita  publication  before  it  was  seen  how  vastly  the  scheme  could  be  improved,  pho- 
netically and  stenographically,  as  is  shown  in  the  edition  of  1840,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  all  its  essential  details  early  in  lft39. 

The  chief  event  of  the  phonographic  jubilee  was  the  evening  meeting,  when  the 
theater  w*as  crowded  with  enthusiastic  phonogiaphers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  witness  the  unveiHng  and  presentation  of  a  marble  bust  of  Isaac  Fitman,  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  sculptor,  Thomas  Brock,  R.  A.  The  author's  long-time 
friend,  Mr.  T.  A,  Reed,  was  selected  to  make  the  presentation.  When  the  cheering 
subsided,  Isaac  Pitman  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  dear  and  a^ectioaate  frienda,  there  is  a  paasa^  in  the 
Divine  Word  that  has  rented  apon  my  mind  for  a  month  or  two  as  one  that  I  could 
use  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  a  divine  inquiry  submitted  to  us  to  institute  a 
kind  of  self-mtroepection  and  self-examination.  It  runs  thus:  "Seekest  thou  great 
things  for  thyself?"  If  we  pot  that  question  to  oar  own  hearts  I  think  there  are  few 
of  us  who  can  say  that  we  do  not.  The  inquiry  is  followed  by  a  positive  command 
from  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  ''Seek  them  noL"  I  have  quoted  this  portion  of 
the  Divine  Word  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  consciously,  that  pas^ase  has  Ijeen 
my  guide  from  my  youth  up.  To-night,  instead  of  feeling  that  I  am  a  kind  of  Roman 
citizen  and  that  yon  have  placed  a  civic  crown  upon  my  brow,  I  rather  feel  in  the 
condition  of  a  criminal  amugned  before  this  court  on  the  charge  ol  ha\ing  sought 
f^reat  things  for  myseU.  I  isaxcy  to  myself,  somehow,  that  our  venerable  chairman 
18  the  ju<l^e.  If  he  were  but  bewigj?ed,  which  would  well  become  him,  he  would  be 
an  admirable  judge.  And  my  friends  upon  the  front  row  seem  to  me  to  be  the  jury — 
the  gran<i  jury — and  the  seats  behind,  filled  with  the  public,  are  the  audience;  and 
now  I  stand  Iwfore  you  in  some  sense  as  a  criminal  arraigned  before  the  world  for 
having  sought  great  things  for  myself,  and  I  must,  from  my  heart,  declare  myself 
**not  guilty.'*  If  you,  in  your  clemency,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  shall  go 
from  this  meeting  a  happy  man.  And  then  to  turn  to  this  bust.  A  doubt  is  sug- 
geete<l  to  my  mind  somehow,  and  I  can  not  get  rid  of  it.  I  have  some  hesitation  in 
deciding  which  is  the  man  and  which  is  the  image.  I  must  really  appeal  to  Mr. 
Brock.  [Mr.  Broi'k  answered  with  a  smile.]  I  think  this  [pointing  to  the  bust] 
must  l>e  the  man,  such  as  he  ought  to  be  for  purity  and  beauty,  and  this  [pointine 
to  himself]  the  im[)erfect  image.  I  only  wonder  how  my  fnend  Mr.  Brock  could 
have  made  such  an  image  from  swh  a  sabject. 

After  alluding  to  the  necessity  for  a  brief  alphabetical  system  of  writing,  he  said: 

My  object  in  life  has  been  to  make  the  presentation  of  thonght  as  simple  of  execu- 
ttoo  and  as  viable  to  the  eye  as  possible.     Fifty  years  are  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a 
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man,  and  I  have  prosecuted  my  labors  for  that  length  of  time,  apd  though  I  can  not 
say  that  we  have  got  in  phonography  the  best  shorthand  ouUines  for  everv  word,  I 
do  maintain  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  it.  I  Uiink  that  the  only  thing  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  select  any  words  that  are  not  facile  and  beautiful  in  form, 
easy  of  execution  by  the  reporter's  hand,  consider  them  and  put  them  in  the  best 
possible  form,  and  then  we  shall  have  completed  our  work. 

After  a  reference  to  the  spelling  reform  and  its  great  desirability,  he  said: 

Well,  my  friends,  I  accept  these  beautiful  gifts  with  the  deepest  and  most  affec- 
tionate gratitude  of  which  my  nature  is  capable;  they  shall  be  a  stimulus  to  me  to 
work  on  in  the  same  line,  but,  if  possible,  with  increased  diligence  and  faithfulness. 

Mr.  Pitman  was  the  principal  guest  at  the  luncheon  given  to  the  members  of  the 
congress,  at  the  Mansion  House,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  phonography  as  a  study  at  the  City  of  London 
School.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  *' International  Shorthand  CongresB,"  the 
Lord  Mayor  coupled  with  it  several  well  known  names,  the  foremost  being  that  of 
Mr.  Pitman,  with  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  familiar  from  boyhood.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  pleasure  to  him  to  follow  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  good  feeling 
from  those  who  had  studied  his  system  and  had  presented  him  with  a  testimonial  of 
their  esteem. 

The  proceedings  of  the  jubilee  celebration  were  very  fully  reported  by  the  London 
Times  and  by  other  metropolitan  papers,  and  more  general  attention  was  called  to 
the  educational  and  commercial  uses  of  phonography  than  by  any  preWous  occur- 
rence in  the  history  of  the  art.  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  published  in 
London,  making  a  volume  of  460  pages,  together  with  an  ap})endix  of  48  pages,  giv- 
ing a  catalogue  of  1,451  volumes  of  shorthand  systems,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals, 
etc.,  of  the  history,  use,  and  extension  of  *the  art  in  English,  French,  and  German. 

America's  contribution  to  the  jubilee  was  a  handsome  gold  medal,  which  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  address  accompanying  it  expressed  the  high 
esteem  of  American  phonographers  for  the  inventive  genius  that  had  originated  and 
developed  so  admirable  and  useful  an  art  of  expressing  thought;  for  phonography 
was  a  system  of  shorthand  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and  unfolded  in  system- 
atic arrangement  and  analogic  harmony.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the  simplest 
signs  were  employee!;  the  first  in  which  cognate  sounds  were  represented  by  cognate 
signs;  the  first  in  which  those  elementary  sounds  admitting  of  classification  in  groups 
were  represented  by  groups  of  analogous  symbols;  the  first  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  give  circles,  hooks,  and  loops  distinct  offices  for  efficient  service  in  the  sten- 
ographic art.  By  it  the  language  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  presented  in 
shorthand  on  a  phonetic  basis,  and  one  who  could  read  it  could  hardly  fail  to  know 
the  spoken  words. 

The  address  concluded  with  the  sincere  wish  for  '*your  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  during  the  remainder  of  your  career  on  earth,  and  that  your  life  may  be 
spared  as  long  as  existence  shall  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself  and  add  to  the  happiness 
of  others.^' 

The  address  was  signed,  Edward  F.  Underbill,  Eliza  B.  Bumz,  James  E.  Munson, 
committee. 

Subsequently  Isaac  Pitman  was  the  recipient  of  another  testimonial,  on  this  occa- 
sion from  his  fellow  citizens  of  Bath.  It  consisted  of  a  replica  of  Mr,  Brock's  jubilee 
bust,  which  my  brother  consented  to  receive  on  condition  of  its  being  accepted  by 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bath.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  imder  the 
presidency  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Murch,  who 
said: 

As  an  old  inhabitant  of  Bath,  representing  the  friends  whose  names  are  inscribed 
in  this  book,  and  indirectly  a  much  larger  number,  I  beg  to  offer  this  bust  for  your 
acceptance.  We  have  heard  of  your  kind  intentions  respecting  it  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  it  will  find  a  congenial  home  within  those  walls  where  we  have  so  often 
met  you.    We  hope  it  will  be  generally  thought  that  the  sculptor  has  shown  hia 
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accustomed  skill  and  increased  his  well-known  reputation.  We  believe  that  to  your 
fellow  citizens,  to  the  young  especially,  it  will  be  a  valuable  memorial  of  one  who, 
through  a  long  and  useful  life,  has  gained  their  sincere  respect,  and  set  an  example 
of  intelligent,  oenevolent  perseverance.  May  you  still  be  blessed  with  health  and 
strength  for  many  years  to  continue  that  example,  to  share  the  well-earned  pleasures 
of  old  age  with  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you,  **love,  obedience,  honor,  troops 
of  friends,"  and  to  benefit  mankind  by  hastening  the  time  when  knowledge  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  waters  cover  the  channels  of  the  deep 

In  acknowledging  the  testimonial,  Mr.  Pitman  said: 

If  I  were  a  stoic  a  neat  sentence  of  thanks  might  suffice  for  acknowledging  this 
beautiful  gift.  But  I  am  not  a  stoic.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  kindness  of  the 
firiends  who  have  subscribed  to  this  testimonial.  Whatever  of  honor  there  may  be 
in  this'presentation,  I  refer  it  not  to  myself,  but  render  it  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  all 
honor  belongs.  The  literary  institution  has  kindly  offered  to  accept  the  bust  and 
place  it  in  the  reading  room,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  Mr.  Murch,  as  the 
representative  of  the  institute,  to  accept  it.  I  like  to  thinkof  English  literature 
under  the  form  of  a  vast  temple,  with  a  portico  supported  bv  two  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  is  inscribed  the  single  word  "Letters,**  and  on  the  other  ** Numbers."  The 
temple  is  adorned  with  statues  of  men,  English  and  American,  who  have  made  the 
literature,  the  science,  and  the  arts  that  now  illumine,  beautify,  and  bless  the  world. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  pass  the  portico  of  this  temple  who  is  ignorant  of  letters  and 
numbers  and  their  combinations.  These  little  marks, '**a,  b,  c,"  and  **1,  2,  3,"  that 
seem  in  themselves  to  have  no  more  meaning  than  the  marks  of  bird's  feet  in  the 
snow,  are  really  the  foundation  of  our  civilization.  There  can  be  but  little  trade  and 
commerce,  and  no  literature,  without  these  seemingly  insignificant  si^ns.  In  the  use 
of  figures  we  are  consistent,  but  in  the  use  of  letters  we  are  inconsistent.  Figures 
always  represent  certain  quantities  or  numbers,  but  letters  are  used  arbitrarily,  and 
long  and  weary  is  the  task  to  find  out  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  Pitman  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  spelling 
reform,  referring  particularly  to  what  Max  Muller  called  the  **unteachable'*  char- 
acter of  English  orthography  and  to  the  pitiful  waste  of  time  to  which  the  young 
were  subjected  in  attempting  to  master  its  difficulties  and  absurdities. 

Early  in  the  following  year  a  gold  jubilee  medal  was  presented  to  Isaac  Pitman  at 
a  public  dinner  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Viscount  Bury. 

Fifty  years  ago  [said  his  lordship]  Mr.  Pitman  found  shorthand  in  a  very  chaotic 
condition,  and  the  man  who,  out  of  such  elements,  could  evolve  a  sj'stem  wnich  was 
brief,  rapid,  legible,  and  easily  acquired,  and  which  has  so  quickly  taken  the  foremost 
place  among  shorthand  methods,  must  be  a  remarkable  man.  But  he  has  done  more 
than  that,  for  by  his  indomitable  energy  he  has  brought  his  system  to  such  a  i)OPi- 
tion  that  the  little  seedling  which  he  planted  fifty  years  ago  is  now  spreading  its 
branches  over  the  civilized  world. 

In  his  acknowleiigment  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  his  phonographic  friends,  Mr. 
Pitman  said  that  he  was  able  to  announce  that  phonography  had  been  adapted  to  the 
Malagasy  language  by  the  Queen's  private  secretary,  who  reported  the  speeches  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  Madagascar,  and  who  was  holding  weekly  classes  for 
instruction  in  shorthand.  He  also  alluded  to  the  adaption  of  phonography  to  Spanish 
and  Dutch,  and  was  sanguine  enough  to  avow  his  belief  that  the  phonographic  art 
would  in  time  be  adapted  to  all  languages,  founded  as  it  was  on  principles  of  uni- 
versal application.     ♦    *    ♦ 

DH.  A.  J.  ELLIS   AND  THE  PHONOTVPIC   ALPHABET. 

It  was  as  early  as  1843  that  my  brother  made  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the 
literary  cooperation  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  had  given  special 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  language  before  he  ever  heard  of  phonog- 
raphy, but  his  studies  and  labors  had  reference  to  the  possible  completion  of  a 
printing  alphabet  for  the  correct  representation  of  all  languages.  On  learning  of  the 
existence  of  phonography,  Mr.  Ellis  immediately  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  author  of  the  system  and  from  the  first  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  and 
safest  of  my  brother's  advisers.  He  was  the  foremost  of  those  earnest  phonographers 
by  whose  suggestions  and  patient  experimenting  those  great  improvements  were 
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mcorporated  into  the  eyetem  that  dietinguished  the  nioih  from  idl  prerions  edttioa^ 
and  which,  in  all  eesentials,  ie  the  American  phonogmphy  of  to-day.  In  I^IS  Mr.  £31iB 
completed  his  adaptation  of  phonography  to  foreign  languages,  which  Isaac  Prtman 
added  to  his  Manual  bs  an  appendix,  and  his  scheme  continoes  to  be  the  standard 
mode  of  expreseing  French,  German,  and  other  foreign  sounds  as  used  by  Knjyiifih 
and  American  phonographers  to-day. 

Mr.  Ellis's  chief  interest,  however,  was  centered  in  my  brother's  phonotjrpic  experi- 
ments, which  first  assumes!  a  practical  shape  in  the  January  number  of  the  Phonetic 
Journal  for  1844,  in  which  the  first  practical  examples  of  phonetically  printed  Eng- 
lish were  given,  where  e\^ery  printed  word  presented  to  the  eye  an  unerring  picture 
of  the  spoken  word.  • 

Mr.  Ellis  was  profoimdly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  employing  a  phonetic 
alphabet  as  a  desirable,  nay,  necessary  instrument  in  national  education,  in  that  it 
furnished  the  only  means  by  which  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  could  become 
general  among  the  great  body  of  the  English  people.  Toward  the  dose  of  1846  my 
brotlier  secured  the  pecuniary  cooperation  of  Mr.  Ellis.  A  partnership  was  entered 
into  by  these  two  phonetic  enthusiasts  with  Uttle,  if  anything,  beyond  a  verhal 
understanding,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  to  give  his  time,  ability,  and 
means  to  the  furtherance  of  the  typic  department  of  the  reform,  while  Isaac  Pitman 
was  to  give  his  time  and  energies  to  phonography,  leaving  the  income  which  the 
sale  of  the  instruction  books  was  beginning  to  yield  whoUy  to  ray  brother. 

By  the  joint  efforts  of  Isaac  Pitman,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  a  ho6t  of  earnest  helpers,  a 
thoroughly  practical  phonotypic  alphabet  had  by  this  time  been  decided  u]>uii. 
The  embryo  printing  establishment  of  my  brother  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  EUis, 
who  took  upon  himself  to  relieve  my  brother  from  the  heavy  drafts  to  which  he  had 
before  been  subject  in  experimenting  w  ith  new  types.  Fonts  of  different  size  phono- 
typos  were  now  ordered,  each  new  letter  requiring  five  new  costly  fiteel  punches  to 
be  cut  for  large  cap,  small  caj),  and  lower  case,  italic  cap,  and  lower  case  italic;  new 
presses  were  obtained,  a  new  printing  office  was  opened,  and  the  bills  for  all  were 
promptly  jmid  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Bath,  so  that  he 
might  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  details  of  his  philanthropic  enterprise. 

After  events  showed  that  nothing  could  have  given  such  prominence  and  dignity 
to  Ipaac  Pitman's  fondly  cheripheil  hopes  as  the  countenance  and  aid  of  a  man  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  literary  and  social  standing.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  birth,  ample 
fortune,  and  university  training,  and  the  influence  he  brought  to  bear  reached  out- 
side the  phonographic  field  to  which  Isaac  Pitman's  labors  had  necessarily  been 
confined.  While  the  phonotypic  reform  was  confessedly  for  the  uneducated,  to  help 
the  ignorant  to  read,  and  to  save  children  from  the  time-wasting  perplexities  of 
the  onlinary  spelling,  it  was  evident  that  this  could  be  done  only  by  first  reaching 
the  intelligent  classes,  the  teachers,  the  patrons  of  schools,  and  the  publishers  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  At  that  time  my  brother's  phonetic  propagan- 
disni  had  scarcely  touched  the  intellectual  worid.  His  name  was  unknown  save  to 
the  conii)aratively  few  who  were  interested  in  phonography.  Mr.  Ellis's  aim  waa 
to  reach  the  great  world  outside.  He  took  charge  of  the  Phonetic  Journal,  established 
the  Phonetic  News,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  began  the  publication  of  elementary 
readers  and  school  books,  and  reprinted  in  phonotypy  a  number  of  the  English 
classics. 

Exjierimental  classes  for  instruction  in  phonetic  reading  were  formed  and  taught 
in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  Classes  of  ignorant  adults, 
ignorant  but  reformed  dnmkards,  classes  of  prisoners  in  jails,  were  taught  to  read  by 
means  of  tablet  letters  and  primers  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  Numerous 
classes  of  ignorant  children  in  reformatories  and  charity  schools,  as  well  as  private 
cla.sses,  were  taught  to  read  with  precision  and  tolerable  fluency  in  from  two  to  three 
months,  by  one  hour's  daily  instruction.  An  added  interest  was  created  in  favor  of 
the  new  system  when  it  was  found  that  the  transition  from  the  phonetic  to  the 
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Bomanic  letters  was  a  comparadvely  easy  task.  The  general  resemblance  between 
the  old  and  new  styles  was  so  great  that  the  pnpirs  ability  to  read  the  new  method 
«fuiMed  H  to  readily  decipher  the  greater  number  of  wonls  in  the  common  print 
It  ^-ms  thoB  demoMtrated  that  the  easiest  and  q^eediest  way  of  learning  to  read 
Bomanic  spelling  was  to  begin  with  the  phonetic  system. 

It  was  not  two  years,  however,  after  Mr.  Ellis  had  commenced  bis  disinterested 
labon  that  my  brother  persiiaded  himsetf  that  the  phonotypic  alphabet  onght  to  be 
fltill  farther  improred.  He  grew  impatient  with  an  alphabet  that  need  vowel  signs 
to  represent  English  rather  than  Eoropean  anal(^n^-  Considering  the  future  uni- 
versality of  the  phonetic  scheme,  he  regarded  this  not  merely  as  a  blemish,  but  an 
error.  With  this  conviction  he  proceeded  to  advocate  using  the  vowel  signs  i,  t^  <i, 
with  sHght  modifications  in  form,  to  represent  their  European  instead  of  their  usual 
English  values.  These  and  other  changes  were  urged  with  great  persistency;  but  so 
ill-timed  and  radical  a  change  of  the  1847  alphabet,  which  had  proN'ed  thoroughly 
practical  in  teaching,  and  in  accordance  with  which  an  imposing  number  of  books 
had  been  printed,  was  generally  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  reform  as  most 
tmdesirable  and  unwise. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  grieved  and  annoyed  by  my  brother's  insistence  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Ellis,  I  think,  wrote  to  me  more  freely  than  to  anyone  else  in  the  phonetic  field, 
because  he  knew  I  was  in  sympathy  with  his  views;  that  I  was  all  the  time  publicly 
advocating  and  teaching  the  1847  alphabet,  used  in  his  publications,  and  that  for 
theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  teaching  reasons,  I  was  opposed  to  my  brother's 
changes.  But  Mr.  Ellis  showed  his  thoroughly  generous  nature  by  never  hinting  to 
me  or  to  anyone  else,  as  far  as  I  ever  learned,  what  I  felt  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  namely,  that  my  brother's  impatient  xeal  led  him  to  adopt  a  course  at  once 
vnwise,  ungenerous,  and  unjost,  in  that  it  minified  the  great  sacrifices  Mr.  EDis  had 
made  for  the  phonetic  reform;  it  cast  a  slur  upon  his  labors  by  the  implication  that 
there  was  a  better  scheme  which  he  might  adopt,  but  would  not,  and  more  than  all, 
it  rendered  >Ir.  Ellis's  pablicatioDs  obsolete  in  the  proportion  in  which  Isaac  Pitman's 
patypoaed  changes  were  accepted.     ♦    *    ♦ 

[Mr.  Ellis's  phonotypic  printing  oflSce  was  discontinued  in  1849,  and  during  the 
enpuing  three  years]  the  phonotypic  reading  reform  movement  was  in  a  most 
nnsettled  condition.  Teaching  by  means  of  phonetic  books  was  greatly  hindered 
by  the  never-ceasing  eontroversiea  on  really  unimportant  details.  Isaac's  proposed 
changes  were  not  generally  accepted,  and  the  alphabet  which  Mr.  ELhs  had  use<l  was 
far  more  generally  approved,  and  what  leaching  was  done  in  schools  was  entirely 
by  means  of  that  alphal)et.  During  this  period  I  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  Mr.  Ellis,  who  took  as  great  an  interest  in  the  reform  as  ever.  A  letter  from 
him,  bearing  date  Oetr>ber  10,  1852,  is  interesting  as  giving  an  inside  view  of  the 
phonetic  system  at  the  time,  from  his  standpoint. 

Akxanffcr  John  EUis  to  Bmn  Pitman. 

1  was  very  much  surprised  to  bear  you  had  ventured  to  do  something  for  phonetic 
printing,  or  **  Reading  tor  AIL"  I  have  not  been  surprised  to  find  you  have  done  but 
little  (»l  late  in  this  rw^pect,  for  with  Isaac's  Journal  and  frequent  changes,  a  great  deal 
of  determination  is  re<iuired  to  bring  the  subject  before  an  audience.  In  1849  you 
mijrht  talk  of  it  as  a  settled  thing — that  is,  flettle<l  po  far  as  learners  were  concerned. 
Now  It  is  very  difliicult  to  say  what  it  is.  The  ** Changeling"  seema  its  best  name, 
ami  very  like  a  miserable  changeling  it  looks  in  the  pages  of  the  JoumaL  Your 
brother  has  done  his  worst  for  the  reform.  He  does  not  seem  able  to  discover  that 
he  can  not  p<iPsibly  get  an  alphabet  in  which  everyone  shall  agree,  tliat  in  fact  no 
one  ftf  the  present  day  is  likely  to  contH)ct  an  alphabet  which  shall  suit  those  who 
have  l)een  from  the  fin4  taught  to  rea<l  phonetii-a.  My  little  Ijoy,  4 J  years  old,  who 
know8  of  no  other  style  of  reading  but  the  phonetic,  is  more  capable  of  telling  what 
is  to  be  done  tlian  Inaac,  <»r  you  or  1,  who  have  all  manner  trf  Homani<*  iK>u8euse 
in  our  noddles.  That  the  ])honetic  council  will  accept  his  alphabet  as  a  whole,  1  do 
not  look  for  it,     *    *    • 
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bell's  visible  speech. 

A  ver>'  interesting  and  original  attempt  at  alphabetic  reform  was  made  in  England 
in  1865-1867  by  Mr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  who  called  his  scheme  "visible  epeech." 
It  was  an  effort  to  provide  a  universal  alphabet  that  should  be  self -interpreting,  in 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters,  it  was  claimed,  would  picture  their  sounds  by  indica- 
ting the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  during  their  utterance.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  scheme  by  a  paper  read  by  the  inventor  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  who, 
after  showing  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  more  philosophic  representation  of  the  lan- 
guage than  is  provided  by  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  its  inconsistent  spelling,  claimed 
that  a  scheme  of  visual  representation  of  sounds  was  possible,  by  symbols  that 
should  not  be  arbitrary,  as  are  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  but  such  as  would 
be  pictures  of  sound,  or,  at  least,  visual  indicators  of  the  position  of  the  oi^gans  of 
speech  in  uttering  the  sounds,  and  with  such  exactness  that  all  possible  shades  of 
sounds,  foreign  and  dialectic,  would  be  accurately  represented.  Mr.  Bell  *  *  ♦ 
hoped  that  the  British  Government  would  recognize  the  importance  of  his  inven- 
tion, in  which  case  he  would  give  it  to  the  public  on  condition  that  the  Government 
defrayed  the  cost  of  providing  types  for  the  new  forms  of  his  alphabet,  and  circu- 
late his  system  for  the  general  benefit.     *    *    * 

Mr.  Bell  had  given  several  interesting  semipublic  exhibitions  in  London,  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  his  scheme  in  correctly  indicating  the  sounds  of  speech, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  Edward  Charles  and  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  the  latter  now  the  world-wide-known  inventor  of  the  Bell  telephone.  In  an 
editorial  notice  of  Mr.  Bell's  invention  the  London  Atheneum  (July  5,  1865)  gives 
the  following  account  of  one  of  those  exhibitions: 

We  and  many  others  have  seen  this  method  tested  in  the  following  way:  Mr.  Bell 
sends  his  two  sons  out  of  the  room  and  then  invites  the  company  to  make  words  in 
any  language,  pronounced  rightlv  or  wrongly,  and  sounds  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
how  absurd  or  original,  for  it  is  the  success  of  this  method  that  whatever  the  organd 
of  sneech  can  do  the  new  alphabet  can  record.  Mr.  Bell  tried  each  sound  himself, 
until  the  proposer  admits  that  he  has  got  it;  he  then  writes  it  down.  After  a  score 
of  such  attempts  had  been  recorded,  the  young  gentlemen  are  recalled,  and  they 
forthwith  rea<l  what  is  presented  to  them,  reproducing  to  a  nicety,  amidst  general 
laughter  and  astonishment,  all  the  queer  Babelisms  which  a  grave"  party  of  philolo- 
gists have  8traine<i  their  muscles  to  invent  The  original  symbols,  when  read  sound 
after  sound,  would  make  a  Christian  fancy  himself  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Bell's  scheme,  and,  after  attending  some  of 
the  exhibitions,  publicly  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  represen- 
tation which  the  new  scheme  provided.     *    ♦    * 

The  hoped-for  aid  from  the  Government  never  came,  and  Mr.  Bell  in  1867  pub- 
lished in  a  beautifully  printed  and  expensive  royal  octavo  volume  his  scheme  of 
visible  speech,  dedicating  it  in  loving  remembrance  to  his  son  Edward  Charles,  who 
assisted  in  the  phonetic  experiments. 

Those  who  favored  phonetic  reform,  but  had  never  experimented  in  devising  new 
typic  forms,  and  therefore  did  not  know  the  diflSculty — say,  rather,  the  impoesi- 
bility — of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  Roman  alphabet  with  new  symbols  that 
equal  the  old  letters  in  symmetry'  and  beauty,  were  grievously  disapx)ointed  at  the 
appearance  of  the  new  forms  that  Mr.  Bell  had  chosen  for  the  representation  of  the 
sounds  of  speech.  He  had  to  invent  forty  new  forms,  and  those  who  had  helped 
Isaac  Pitman  in  the  invention  of  seventeen  new  and  unobjectionable  letters  were  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Bell's  scheme  stood  no  possible  chance  of  general  recogni- 
tion, whatever  might  be  its  scientific  merits.  A  printed  page  of  the  forms  used  in  the 
visible  speech  was  as  distressingly  ugly  and  as  unwelcome  to  the  eye  as  Choctaw 
would  be  to  the  ear  of  a  cultured  Italian,  and  a  hundred  times  more  unlikely  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  English-speaking  world  than  Isaac  Pitman's  phonotypic 
scheme,  in  which  only  seventeen  new  letters  were  added  to  the  Roman  alphabet 
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Mr.  BelFs  analysis  of  sounds  was  unquestionably  more  complete  and  scientific  than 
any  that  preceded  it,  and  those  who  are  interested  to  know  what  are  the  sounds  of 
human  speech,  in  all  their  scientific  minuteness  of  variation,  can  obtain  a  good  idea  by 
reading  or,  we  would  rather  say,  attempting  to  read.  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis's  article  on  the 
"Sounds  of  Speech'*  in  Volume  XXII  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  page  381.  When  that  most  wonderful  analysis  of  speech  is  intelligently 
examined  the  reader  will  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  devising  any  strictly  scientific  scheme  for  the  representation  of  human  speech, 
difficulties  which  will  remain  insurmountable  obstacles  until  the  world  is  more  civil- 
ized and  its  ear  better  cultivated,  when  probably  we  shall  be  gradually  rid  of  many 
of  the  unpleasant  fricatives,  gutturals,  aspirates,  and  nasals,  as  well  as  of  some  close 
and  obscure  vowels  that  now  offend  the  ear  when  listening  to  most  of  the  spoken 
language  of  the  world.    *    »    » 

The  Bells  were  a  distinguished  family  of  literary  elocutionists.  The  father,  Alex- 
ander Bell,  was  a  teacher  in  London,  Alex.  Melville  Bell  was  a  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
and  David  E.  Bell  was  a  teacher  in  Dublin.  After  the  death  of  the  father  Alex. 
Melville  Bell  settled  in  London,  and  held  the  position  of  lecturer  on  elocution  in 
University  College.  David  E.  Bell,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  elocution, 
was  my  teacher.  Through  him  I  came  to  know  the  father  in  London,  and  I  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  his  literary  and  elocutionary  ability.  I  remember  he  told  me  that 
he  was  the  first  to  punctuate  Milton's  **  Paradise  Ixwt.'*  He  was  employed  by  the 
London  publisher,  who  was  about  to  bring  out  a  fine  e<lition  of  the  work,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  he  said  he  was  paid  £d  for  his  task — the  sum  paid  Milton  for 
writing  it, 

I  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  meeting  Mr.  Alex.  Melville  Bell  before  leaving 
England.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  purity  and  chanu  of  his  speech.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me.  His  utterance  seemed  to  combine  the  easy,  graceful  intonation  of  the 
talk  of  a  cultured  actress  with  the  strength  and  resonance  that  should  characterize 
the  sx)eech  of  a  man,  and,  though  finely  modulated,  it  was  without  a  suggestion  of 
affectation,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner.  I  had  never  before,  and  I  <io  not  know 
that  I  have  since,  heanl  English  spoken  with  the  ease  and  delicate  precision  that  so 
distinctly  marked  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bell. 

Professor  Bell's  clean-cut  articulation,  his  flexibility  of  voice,  and  finely  modulated 
utterance  of  English  was  but  an  exemplification  of  what  efficient  and  long-continued 
training  of  the  vocal  organs  will  do  for  human  speech,  and  how  charming  the 
result!    »    *    ♦ 

HIS  LAST  ATTEMPT  AT  IMPROVEMKNT. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  my  brother's  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  limited 
means.  As  long  as  he  continued  his  costly  phonotypic  exj>eriments  he  was  kept 
poor.  The  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  phonographic  works  and  a  great  deal 
which  he  borrowed,  besides  liberal  subscriptions  from  friends  of  the  phonetic  reform, 
went  to  pay  for  new  phonotypic  punches,  matrices,  types,  and  for  the  paper  and 
printing  of  books  for  which  there  was  but  little  sale,  and  a  great  portion  of  which 
were  gratuitously  supplied  to  teachers  who  were  willing  to  experiment  with  them. 
A  sum  extx»eding  $100,000  was  expended  on  these  phonotypic  experiments  from  1843 
to  1859,  exclusive  of  $40,000  generously  invested  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  When  this 
outlay  ceased,  as  it  tlid  when  my  brother  became  convinced  that  his  extended 
alphabet  would  not  be  accepted  in  his  day,  and  that  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only, 
typic  reform  post^ible,  must  be  a  phonetic  use  of  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet — 
that  is,  a  gradually  amended  spelling — then  phonography,  secured  as  it  was  by 
copyright,  began  to  yield  its  author  an  ample  revenue.  But  he  continued  his  untir- 
ing labors,  and  almoot  for  the  first  time  in  his  active  life  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
be  diverted  for  a  time  to  home  affairs.  He  bought  land  and  built  a  fitting  home  for 
his  family  in  a  suburb  of  Bath.     After  two  or  three  times  enlarging  his  businesB 
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premises  he  took  hna  two  «oiis  into  |>artneii^ip,  bou^  land,  and  an  entirefly  j 
printing  ^etablishment  was  bailt,  and  presses  atid  machinery  vi  the  moei  improved 
kind  "vere  purchased  for  his  now  extended  bnsiness.  But  wealth  to  him  was  with- 
out its  usual  si^ifi canoe.  It  came  antheu^t  ol,  unson^t  for,  jtnd,  as  it  proved  in 
the  end,  nncared  for.  About  seven  years  before  his  death  he  was  indnoed,  mt  the 
solicitaticn  of  his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  to  make  over  to  tbem  his  entire  bosiiieBs, 
buildings,  presses,  machinery,  stock  of  books,  i»inting  material,  his  weekly  Phooeltc 
Journal,  and  afterwards  to  his  junior  partners  the  copyright  of  all  his  works,  ivliich 
secures  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  duiing  the  author's  life  and  for  seven  years 
after  his  death.  He  was  allowe<i  an  inoome  which  was  thought  sufficient  for  his 
limited  needs,  though  after  events  and  his  letters  ahow  that  he  was  doomed,  at  mn 
advanced  age,  to  feel  again  the  sting  of  debt  and  suffer  from  the  restrictive  bittemesB 
of  straitened  means.     *    *    * 

This  4iispoeition  of  my  brother's  publishing  business,  copyright,  and  estate  revealed 
An  unhappy  and  unlooked-for  state  of  affairs,  being  wholly  contrary  to  his  often- 
«xpre88ed  intentions  and  repeated  a.ssurances  in  his  letters  to  me.  The  unavoidable 
inference  was  that  my  brother  had  yielded  to  influenoes  he  could  not  esoape.  He 
sought  to  purchase  })eace;  but  it  came  not  The  fruits  of  the  transference  of  his 
property  and  rights  were  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves.  Sir  Isaac  was  soon  uuude 
to  feel  thai  he  was  not  desired  at  the  institute,  and  he  therefore  oonsented  to  work 
at  home,  but  the  f^ons  contmued  to  hand  over  to  him  all  the  eorreepondence  requir- 
ing knowledge  and  thought  Notwithstanding  that  by  the  deed  of  tnmsference  he 
had  re8er\*ed  the  right  of  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  institote,  he 
found  that'  those  who  handled  the  funds  and  paid  the  wages  were  the  only  ones 
whofe  onlers  were  obeyed,  and  Sir  Isaac's  wishes  and  orders  were  henceforth 
systematically  disregarded.  The  following  is  one  of  many  instances  which  might 
be  given:  He  wished  to  publish  in  photietic  print  a  portion  of  Mrs.  fiarbauld's 
**  Evenings  at  Home,"  for  w^hich  Miss  Kosie  Pitman,  my  brother  Henry's  artistic 
daughter,  had  made  original  illustrations.  Under  date  of  July  7,  1893,  Isaac  wrote, 
*'  I  ordered  the  foreman  at  the  institute  to  get  the  three  books  made  up  from  *  Even- 
ings at  Home'  and  put  to  press  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  heard  nothing  about  it 
since.  Neither  of  my  sons  cares  a  fig  about  the  spelling  reform,  and  as  the  institute 
is  a  mile  away  from  me,  I  can  not  work  at  it  as  I  did  when  I  went  there  every 
day.     *    *    ♦" 

It  was  not  long  after  this  transference  of  the  usufruct  of  Isaac  Pitman's  life's 
labors,  together  with  the  literary  and  business  accumulations  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  that  certain  improvements  m  phonography  presented  themselves  to  the 
inventor's  mind  as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  system,  ^luch  thought, 
innumerable  ex{>eriment8,  and  extensive  corraspondence  with  teachers  of  the  art  had 
convinced  him  tliat  the  alteration  he  had  incorporated  in  the  English  text-books 
of  18f52,  and  in  accord  with  which  a  whole  generation  of  phonographers  had  be^i 
instnicted,  was  a  great  mistake,  and  the  so-called  **  improvements"  he  now  sought 
to  introduce  were  in  fact  the  undoing  of  the  change  of  1862,  and  a  return  to  the 
system  as  it  previously  existed. 

Tlie  determination  of  the  author  to  complete  his  system  gave  rise  to  an  unlooked- 
for  crisis.  I}*aac  Pitman,  it  is  true,  had  invented  and  nearly  perfected  his  system  of 
brief  writing;  its  devjelopment  had  required  the  unceasing  activities  of  more  than 
sixty  yearj^;  it  had  been  welcomed  as  a  much-needed  art  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world;  it  had  brought  honor  and  wealth  to  tlie  inventor,  and  his  unques- 
tioned leadership,  it  might  l)e  supix>sed,  included  his  right  to  improve  his  system  in 
accord  with  his  long  and  varied  experience.  But  now,  when  he  wished  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  beloved  art  and  employ  the  necessary  agencies  to  carry  his 
views  into  effect,  he  found  himself  beset  with  most  untoward  obstacles.  The  elder 
son  antagonized  Sir  Isaac  at  every  ]>oint,  and  the  younger  son,  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  his  elder  brother,  joined  in  thwarting  his  father's  cherished  wishes. 
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To  American  phonogiapbers  and  to  the  majority  of  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced English  writers  of  the  system  the  changes  of  1862  seemed  unwise  and  unde- 
sirable, and  in  America  they  were  not  adopted.  The  attempt  of  the  author  now  to 
undo  a  **not  sufficiently  considered"  change,  and  to  remove  what  he  termed  "a  blot 
npon  the  system, '^  proved  the  one  serious  trouble  of  his  life.  It  shortened  and 
embittered  his  latter  days,  and  there  is  probacy  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
lit^titure  a  more  pathetic  episode  than  that  recited  by  my  brother  of  his  ineffectual 
attempts  to  remedy  a  former  mistake,  which  he  now  believed  would  restore  his 
system  to  an  ideal  completeness  and  make  it  coincide  with  what  had  been  found  so 
admirable  and  satisfactory  to  American  phonographers. 

The  author's  two  sons  determinedly  opposed  their  father's  views.  The  proposed 
changes  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  pubhshipg  8>*stem  without  being  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  phonographic  world.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  give  rise  to  endles 
discussion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  changes  into  the  text-books  and  oth^  pubh- 
eations  would  be  attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  Theee  were  con- 
siderations of  less  than  a  feather's  weight  to  the  inventor  when  set  against  an 
admitted  improvement  of  the  system,  but  to  the  junior  partners,  who  had  never 
done  an\*thing  either  to  improve  or  spread  the  art  and  whose  views  of  phonography 
were  purely  commercial,  they  appeared  so  formidable  that  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  the  issue. 

Sir  Isaac's  presence  at  the  Phonetic  Institute  was  now  no  longer  desired.  He  was 
denied  any  of  the  hicilities  of  his  printing  establishment  and  found  himself  unable 
to  control  a  line  of  explanation  or  comment  in  the  weekly  Phonetic  Journal,  which 
he  had  established  and  conducted  for  fifty  years.  The  inventor  had  improve<l  his 
B>*steni,  but  he  could  not  revise  his  books.  He  hail  a  message  of  interest  to  deliver 
to  his  thousands  of  adherents,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  speak  through  the  only  organ 
that  would  reach  the  phonographic  world.  The  improvements  which  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  approved  by  leading  phonographers  during  three  years* 
correspondence  he  now  wished  to  present  to  the  great  body  of  writers  of  his  system 
for  their  approval  or  rejection,  but  the  facilities  of  his  office,  which  hati  grown  large 
and  efficient  by  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  his  personal  labor,  were  closed  to  him. 
The  new  conditions,  however,  were  quietly  but  decisively  met  In  his  eighty-second 
year  the  venerable  author  opened  a  new  printing  office  I    ♦    ♦    * 

[He  also  commenced  the  issue,  in  January,  1895,  of  a  monthly  magazine,  *'The 
Speller,"  the  October,  1896,  number  of  which  contained],  in  addition  to  a  series 
of  letters  welcoming  the  improvements,  a  numerously  signed  appeal  from  teachers  to 
the  firm  luglng  that  a  supply  of  books  containing  the  improvements  should  be  pre- 
I>ared  for  the  approaching  winter  classes.  The  appeal  concludes,  *' Hundreds  of 
teachers  and  thousands  of  pupils  now  write  the  new  style,  and  it  is  due  to  their  con- 
viction of  its  advantages  that  the  teaching  books  should  contain  them,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  give  them  sa  an  alternative."  Isaac  Pitman  states  that  he  forwarded  this 
appeal  to  the  firm,  askmg  the  favor  of  a  reply  on  or  before  tlie  10th  of  September, 
and  adds,  *'0n  the  Ilth  of  September  I  was  taken  ill,  and  I  have  been  confined  to 
my  l>ed  till  to-day,  2d  of  October.  Thus  extra  time  has  been  given  to  the  firm  to 
consider  their  reply  to  the  teachers'  simple  re<iuest.  It  is  an  emphatic  *No.'  Any 
further  reference  of  this  subject  to  the  publishing  firm  is  unnecet¥«ar>'."  This  was 
only  a  few  months  before  he  died.  **These  improvements,"  writes  Sir  Isaac,  **have 
been  elalx)rate<l  by  infinite  thought,  consultation,  and  practice  since  March,  1892. 

*  *  *  The  amount  of  change  in  the  writing  of  phonography  caused  by  the 
improvements  in  very  small  indetnl,  but  the  effect  in  !?implifying  the  system  and  the 
advpntage  to  l)oth  teacher  and  pupil  is  great,  making  the  art  easier  for  the  learner, 
shorter  for  the  writer,  and  more  legible  and  Hymmetrical."     *    *    * 

Tlie  appn)aching  end  of  an  heroic  career  U  dimly  foreshadowe<l  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Speller.    The  author  qui)tes  from  the  letter  of  an  old  friend  and  teacher: 
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''Most  earnestly  do  I  trust  that  your  valuable  life  may  be  long  spared,  and  that  its 
close  may  not  be  disturbed  by  annoyances  and  dispute  in  connection  with  the  f^reai 
work  which  is  due  to  your  untiring  energy  and  genius.**    Sir  Isaac  adds: 

The  congratulations  I  receive  on  my  **  recovery  "  lead  me  to  think  that  phonog- 
raphers,  who  all  regard  me  with  paternal  affection,  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  I  am  and  what  brought  me  down.  I  am  recovering,  but  not  recovered.  This 
is  my  seventh  week  of  confinement  I  am  as  weak  as  a  l^by,  except  in  my  head,  in 
the  power  to  guide  my  limbs  consciously,  and  in  possessing  a  sound  Ixnlily  constitu- 
tion. I  am  greatly  distressed,  but  without  pain,  by  shortness  of  breath,  especially 
after  the  slightest  exertion,  such  as  eating,  getting  up  from  my  chair  to  reach  a  book 
from  the  bookcase,  and  sitting  down  again.  I  then  pant  for  five  minutes  and  can 
not  write  until  the  heart  throbs  are  equalized.  The  mitral  valve  of  the  heart  does 
not  fulfill  its  duty  and  allows  the  blood  to  leak  back,  and  thus  the  contraction  of  the 
lungs  has  to  force  out  this  portion  of  the  blood  twice.  The  cause  of  my  illne^  must 
be  traced  back  to  March,  1892.  ♦  *  ♦  On  the  11th  of  September  [1896]  I  took  to 
my  bed.  On  Sunday,  4th  of  October,  my  nurse  dressed  me.  From  that  time  I  have 
heen  gradually  but  slowly  recovering.  ♦  »  »  i  am  able  to  keep  on  The  Speller, 
but  can  no  more  correspond  with  phonographers.  I  have  only  strength  enough  to 
write  two  or  three  lines,  and  then  sit  up  and  rest.  In  this  slow  work  I  occupy  about 
four  hours  a  day.    Occasionally,  for  a  day,  I  am  too  weak  to  read  or  write. 

The  December  Speller  contains  many  additional  letters  of  encouragement  and 
approval,  and  has  the  following  significant  words  from  this  sadly  worn  but  unjdeld- 
ing  leader:  **I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  favorably  of  my  health,  14th  of 
November.  Since  the  last  bulletin,  30th  of  October,  my  strength  has  not  increased, 
and  my  breathing:  has  become  more  difficult  On  Monday  I  dictated  a  portion  of  the 
Index  of  this  volume  to  my  clerk,  and  finished  it  on  Tuesday.  The  effect  of  this 
slight  exercise  of  the  lungs  was  that  on  Wednesday  I  was  too  weak  to  be  dressed." 
*  *  *  After  the  preparation  of  *'copy**  for  the  December,  1896,  Speller,  Sir 
Isaac,  evidently  feeling  that  his  diminished  strength  would  not  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue its  publication,  wrote  and  sent  a  brief  notice  for  insertion  in  the  Phonetic  Jour- 
nal of  5th  December:  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  the  subscribers  to  my 
monthly  periodical,  The  Speller,  that  with  the  December  number,  now  ready,  the 
work  will  cease  as  a  monthly,  and  will  appear  occasionally,  as  I  have  strength  to 
bring  it  out.**     (Signed)  Isaac  Pitman.    The  notice  was  not  inserted.    ♦    *    ♦ 

[Sir  Isaac  died  January  22,  1897.]  Unusual  honors  were  paid  the  departed  vet- 
eran, if  simultaneous  press  laudations  the  world  over,  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion prevails,  may  be  so  interpreted.  His  body  was  taken  to  Woking  January  28, 
1897,  and  cremated,  according  to  his  wish,  attended  by  his  younger  son.  Simulta- 
neous commemorative  services  were  held  in  the  venerable  Bath  Abb#y  Church,  at 
the  principal  New  Church  in  London,  and  at  his  home  New  Church  at  Bath.  A 
notable  event  it  was  for  a  reformer  and  a  "Dissenter"  to  be  considered  deserving  a 
commemorative  service  in  an  English  cathedral.  In  due  time  a  mural  tablet  was 
placed  by  the  city  on  the  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent  where  he  lived  and  died,  to 
help  preserve  the  memory  of  an  inventor  whose  system  of  writing  had  been  adapted 
to  14  European  and  oriental  languages,  and  whose  life's  work,  in  simple  *  *  love  of 
use,"  had  proved  him  a  time  and  labor-saving  benefactor  to  his  race. 
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ments, 1565. 

Acts,  children's,  punishable  by  law,  704. 

Adams,  E.  D.,  2^;  Frank  D.,  2339,  2332. 

Address,  by  Andrew  Camc^e,  550;  by  Dr.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  573;  by  Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot, 
562;  by  Dr.H.B.  Frissell.  567. 

Adjectives,  In  Hlingit  language,  744. 

Administration,  educational,  in  Japan,  1253;  of 
professors'  pension  institutes  in  Germany, 
136-247;  of  schools,  digest  of  laws,  517;  of 
schools  in  Indiana,  901;  of  secondary  schools 
in  Sweden,  7S2;  of  schools,  periodicals  devoted 
to,  1148. 

Admission,  to  college,  requirements  changed, 
1551;  to  medical  faculty  in  Paris,  546. 

Adults,  sentenced  in  Germany,  703. 

Advantages  of  transportation  of  pupils  to  cen- 
tralized schools,  ^78. 

Adverbs,  in  Hlingit  language,  744. 

Advice,  to  a  son  €65. 

Afognak,  Alaska,  school  in,  2259. 

Africa,  statist  cs  of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2356; 
Sundav  schools,  2314. 

Age,  at  which  child  is  to  go  to  school,  649;  the 
blindness  of,  €99. 

Agencies,  for  supplying  food  to  underfed  school 
children.  830,  of  reformation,  battle  against 
alcohol,  613;  operating  to  save  Irom  alcohol- 
ism, 604. 

Agents,  of  Sute  boards  of  education,  282,  346;  In 
Massachusetts.  910.  i 

Ages,  present  and  former  compared,  686.  | 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  1545.  j 

Agricultural  colleges,  foreign,  date  of  founding,  i 
2408;  foreign,  s  udents  m.  2414;  m  Germany,  1 
attendance,  12  2  2347;  in  Japan,  classes  A  and  • 
B,  126.-,.  I 

Agricultur.*  and  forestry,  students  of,  in  Germany,  I 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  2:>47.  i 

Agriculture,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424;  courseof  J 
study  in,  Io51;  tor  undergraduates,  1437;  in  the  i 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  516;  students  of,  in  the  ! 
Unite  1  States,  1422;  taught  m  agricultural  , 
colleges,  1571.  | 

Aid,  flnancial,  by  the  State,  for  schools,  in  Massa-  , 
chusetts,  910;  medical,  m  social  fecttlements,  ' 
2321.  I 

Aid  grants,  to  schools  in  England,  816*  I 


Aim  of  secondary  schools  in  Sweden,  782. 

Aims  of  Camogie  Institution,  2326. 

Alabama,  Agricultural  College  for  negroes,  course 
of  study,  1556;  business  schools,  2120;  black 
belt  of,  570;  cities  in  which  manual  training 
is  given,  2063;  city  school  statistics,  1326, 1342, 
13&,  1372;  college  presidents,  1161,  1167;  com- 
pulsory attendance  and  child  labor  laws,  2271; 
digest  of  school  law,  249,  organization  of  sys- 
tem, 249,  teachers,  250,  schools,  251,  finances, 
252;  educational  periodicals  in,  1145;  Girls' 
Industrial  School,  2058;  high  schools  for  col- 
ored race,  2184;  higher  schools  for  negroes, 
2190,  2K8;  industrial  schools,  2074;  institu- 
tions conferring  degrees,  1459;  kindergartens 
in,  1409;  normal  schools,  1698,  1706,  1718; 
Polvtechnic  Institute,  course  of  studv,  1556; 
professors  of  pedagogy,  1169;  pubUc  high 
schools,  statistics.  17^,  private,  1990;  public 
normal  schools,  principal^  1171;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 1175;  reform  schools,  2212;  school  super- 
intendents, 1 150;  schools  for  nurses,  2152,  2171 ; 
social  settlements,  2319;  statistics  of  evening 
schools,  1383;  statistics  of  higher  institutions 
in  detail,  1472,  1490,  1508,  1^;  statistics  of 
village  schools,  1390;  teachers'  salaries  in 
cities,  2360;  teachers'  training  courses,  1690; 
technical  courses  offered,  1467. 

Alaska,  agricultural  capabilities.  1005;  commercial 
company,  1093;  decrease  in  food  supply.  1099; 
destitution  among  the  Eskimos,  1122;  destruc- 
tion of  wha!es.  1123;  domesticated  reindeer, 
1114;  introduction  of  reindeer,  1001;  repeopling 
the  country,  1108;  report  of  education  in,  2257: 
•outheastem.  the  Hlingit  language,  715;  wild 
reindeer.  1100,  1124.  " 

Albers-Schdnberg,  Dr.,  Hamborg,  1236. 

Alcohol,  a  poison,  587;  effect  upon  nervous  sys- 
tem, 5d6;  guide  for  instruction  in  Prussia, 
625;  limit  ofsafety,  589;  in  the  United  SUtes, 
battle  against.  602;  safety  and  reformation  of 
the  individual,  604;  traffic  restrictions,  614. 

Alcoholism,  agencies  to  combat  it,  613. 

Akx)m  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1550. 

Aide.  John,  661. 

Alfort,  Thomas  Wildcat,  Indian  surveyor,  571. 

Algebra,  m  high  schools,  1730,  1738. 

Allde,  Edward,  670. 

Allen,  C.  E..  2334. 

Allowances,  by  professors'  pension  institutes  to 
relicts,  135-247;  for  oflScers  of  universities  re- 
tiring, 1418;  monthly,  for  nurse  pupils,  2152; 
of  benefit  pay  to  German  professors,  217;  to 
relicts  of  (lerman  professors,  187. 

Alphabet,  of  Hlingit  language,  716;  phonotypic, 
2445. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  higher  seats  of  learning.  2389; 
statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2350,  2355. 

Alternation  in  life.  641. 

Amanuensis  course,  in  business  schools,  2115. 

Ambitions,  municipal,  enlisted  in  founding  tml- 
versity,  523. 

America,  statistics  of  puberty,  36. 

Ameiican  common  Ediool  system,  909. 

Amherst  College,  exhibit,  1177. 

Amusements  in  social  settlements,  2321. 

Anatomv,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424. 

Ancient  languages  and  Sanscrit,  1424. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  O.  P..  2360. 

Andrw.W..  1228. 

Anglorum  Praelia,  633. 
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Anhftlt,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2350, 
2355. 

Anthropology,  Investigation  by  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, 2327. 

Antiquity,  of  our  tonijue,  657. 

Apparatus,  scientific,  m  higher  Institutions,  value 
of,  1443:  in  agricultural  colleges.  1576. 

Appliances  for  teaching  raodicLne,  1608. 

Application  for  a  team  of  reindeer,  1127. 

Appointment  of  teachers,  digest  of  school  laws, 
261,  278.  286,  2!>7.  30*,  310,  322,  330,  335,  343,  349, 
365,  3?2,  385.  S90,  406,  410,  416.  424,  433,  437,  444, 
469,  477.  481.  4S6.  490.  500,  511;  of  university 
teachers  in  Sweden,  791. 

Apportionment  of  school  fimds,  299,  466. 

Apprentice  schools,  in  Japan.  1264. 

Apprentices;  at  reindeer  stations,  2267. 

Appropriations,  city,  for  city  schools  in  the  United 
States,  1362;  dty,  for  schools  hi  Canada,  5; 
federal,  for  higher  education.  1444;  for  agri- 
cultural colleges,  from  State  and  United 
States,  1579;  for  Introduction  of  reindeer,  2267; 
for  public  normal  schools,  1668,  1677;  to  stu- 
dents of  Carnegie  Institution,  2331. 

Archeology,  secondary  grant  for,  by  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, 233L 

Archer.  Henry  P.,  1036.  1041. 

Archilecture,  a  study  in  technological  schools, 
14M;  for  undergraduates,  1437;  naval,  in  in- 
dustrial school,  2099;  number  of  students,  in 
Austria,  2348;  in  (iermany.  2347:  in  the  United 
States.  1422;  in  Switzerland,  2349;  taught  in 
agricultural  colleges,  1571. 

Architecture  and  fine  arts,  1424. 

Arctic  British  America,  Eskimo.  1107. 

Argepthift,  education  in ,  121 1 :  statistics  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  2352.  2357;  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing, 2373;  practical  and  industrial  education 
in,  2433. 

Ar^o,  \V.  K..  996. 

Arithmetic,  in  course  of  study  in  England.  811. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry  in  lourth  di'gree  of 
schooling,  684. 

Arithnieliclvf,  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions, 
6St. 

Arizona,  business  schools,  2120:  citv  school  statis- 
tics, 1326, 1343, 1362, 1372:  city  superintendents, 
1150:  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws,  2271;  cflucational  exhibit.  SK^;  history 
and  organization,  884;  industrial  schools  for 
Indian  children,  2081;  Institutions  conferring 
degrees,  1459;  normal  schools.  169^.  1706;  pub- 
lic hieh  schools,  statistics.  1784,  private,  1990; 
public  normal  schools,  principals,  1171:  reform 
schools,  2212;  State  taxation  for  higher  educa- 
tion, 1428;  statistics  of  university  in  detail, 
1472,  1190,  IMiS;  statistics  of  village  schools. 
1390;  teachers' salaries  in  cities,  2300;  teachers 
training  course,  1690;  technic^nl  courses  offeied, 
1467;  V  uivcrsity  of  Arizona,  course  of  study, 
ir>,i6. 

Arkansas.  Branch  Normal  College,  courre  of  study, 
]5.")0;  business  schools,  2120;  child  labor  law's, 
2271 ;  city  school  statistics,  1:^26.  1343,  i;'62. 1372; 
city  sui«»rtntendents.  1150;  college  presidents, 
1101.1167;  digest  of  school  law.  252.  orgimiza- 
tion  of  system,  252.  teachers,  2.^)5.  schools,  2.'j6, 
finances. 2.56;  educational  j.eriodical.  1145;  high 
schools  for  colored  race,  2lJv4;  higher  schrols 
for  negroes.  2190.  219S;  institutions  conftrring 
degrees.  1459;  manual  training  given,  206,i;  nor- 
mal schools,  W.)H,  170»>.  171S;  profesisor  of  peda- 
gogy-. lltVJ;  public  high  schools,  statistics,  1784, 
private,  V.rM;  public  normal  schools,  princi- 
pals. 1171;  same  for  i)rivate,  1175:  schools  for 
nurses,  2i:)2;  statistics  of  higher  institutions  in 
detail.  1472,  WM.  150S.  l.vm;  statistics  of  village 
scli"ols,  1390;  to.'ifhcrs' salaries  in  cities.  2;;CKJ; 
tearhers'  training  courses.  1600;  technical 
cour.s<s  oiTored,  1407;  University  of,  course  of 
stud^-.  15.-^. 

Annshy.  If.  P.,  998. 

Armstr.uig.  Gen    S.  O.,  566:  H<^nry  E.,  1597. 

Armstrong  Asscx-iation,  meeting"  in  New  York, 
5.'>9. 

Arnold.  Matthew.  519. 

Arosenius,  F...  707. 

Art,  of  the  Kpvptians.  11. '^^i  of  the  Hindoos,  1138; 
sensuous  elements  of,  1135. 


Art  education,  periodicals  devoted  to,  114S;  the 
true  industrial  education,  1133. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  986. 

Art  metal  work,  in  industrial  schools.  3094. 

Art  needlework,  in  industrial  schools.  2067. 

Art  schools,  exhibits,  875. 

Art  study,  in  colleges,  1437;  In  colleges  for  ^rotnezt, 
1446;  in  technolc^ical  schooh«,  1454. 

Art  work  for  men  and  women.  981. 

Arts,  faculty  of,  in  Paris, 533;  instruction  in,  metb- 
ods  of,  5X;  schools  of  fine,  foreign,  d&te  of 
founding.  2409;  same,  number  of  students  in, 
2415. 

Ascham,  Roger.  663. 

Aahley,  S.  8.,  999;  Thomas,  685. 

Asia,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2355; 
Sunday  schools.  2il4. 

Aspirations  and  national  needs,  523. 

Assam,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2355. 

Asset,  a  valuable,  of  the  Republic,  561. 

Assistance  granted  by  pension  reUef  fond  In  Ger- 
many, 1.38—247. 

Assistant  superintendents  of  adiool«,  aaXarie«, 
2362. 

Associations,  of  teachers.  9S5,  385. 

Astronomy,  in  high  schools,  1730, 1730;  tnvestijpt- 
tlon  br  Camc^e  Institution,  2338;  second&rj 
grant  for,  by  Carnegie  InstitDtion,  2331, 

Atkins,  J.  B.,  831;  S.  G.,  1016. 

Atkinson,  I>r.  D.  D.,  1620;  Gov.  W.  Y.,  1078. 

Attendance,  at  school  in  the  Ignited  States,  disc^ 
of  school  laws,  251,  2S5,  265,  279,  287,  298,  305, 
312,  315,  3-24,  332,  336,  339,  ^44,  350,  266,  375,  382, 
385.  392,  401.  407,  410,  418.  425,  434,  439,  446,  463 
470,  473,  478  481,  487,  492,  496,  SOI,  506,  512;  at 
higher  seats  of  learning  in  central  Europe, 
2346;  at  higher  seats  of  feuming  in  Germany 
1242;  at  Prussian  unlTersities,  1251;  compul- 
sory school,  in  Australia,  14;  conumftKory 
school,  in  the  United  States,  2269;  djuly.  in 
schools  of  the  United  Statea.  1316,  152J;  In 
Alaskan  schools.  2265;  in  Canada,  4j  in  elemen- 
tary schools  of  foreign  countries,  2K0;  hi  Eng- 
land. 806,  818;  Id  Japan,  1256;  in  New  ZealjuKI, 
21;  in  Swedish  secondary  schools,  785;  numbn* 
of  school  days,  in  the  United  SUtes,  131u,  1321 ; 
truant  ofTicers,  421. 

Attendants  at  social  settlements,  232L 

At  water,  W.  O.,  581,  2329,  2333. 

Australasia,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  3353, 
2J57. 

Australia,  education  in,  1, 11 ;  highv  seats  d  team- 
ing. 2573. 

Austria,  attendance  at  higher  seats  of  learning, 
2348;  higher  seaU  of  learning,  2374;  statistjes 
of  elementary  education,  2S.T0,  2^354;  imiversi- 
ties,  foreign  students.  2336. 

Authorities,  local,  their  action  !n  higher  educa- 
tion in  England,  840. 

Authority,  charged  with  appointing  teachers. 
229G;  charged  with  examming  candidates  for 
teachers'  position,  2296;  to  issue  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, .m 

Authors  of  schoolbooks  in  the  sixteenth  oenturv 
673. 

Auxiliaries,  in  llllngit  language.  726. 

Average  length  of  sc-nool  terra,  1324. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  city 
schools.  1319,  aggregate,  1321. 

Averages  and  vanabiUties  of  measurem^its  of 
bovs,  26;  of  gh-ls,  27. 

Averell,  W..  6^,  677. 

Avetxk,  Chas.  B..  1021. 

Avrault,  Pierre,  633,  664. 


Bacon,  Alexander  S.,  588. 

Bacteriology,  in  industrial  sdiools,  3098. 

Baden,  higher  seats  of  teaming.  23S;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2350,  Z154;  university  pro- 
fessors and  officials,  pensions  paid,  209. 

Badger,  Richard,  671. 

Bnez,  Dr.  Queredo,  1617. 

Bailey,  J.  E.,  648. 

Baker,  Dr.  James  H.,  881;  Dr.  J.  W.,  1617. 

Baking  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2107;  in  re- 
f  onn  schools,  2218:  in  schools  for  the  deal,  224fi; 
to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 
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BaklwiD.  F.  E.,  S88:  I>r.  Jy  1039;  TmmAa  H..  5B8. 

Ballot.  poaMaai<»  of  tlM,  554. 

Baltimore,  school  law  applied,  341. 

Baodenhoeck  legacy,  ih^  at  GdttlngMi,  14S. 

Bancroft.  W.  D.,  2i28.  233*2. 

Bankroft's  History  of  Alaaka,  lOOS,  1123. 

Barbee.  Dr.  Hu«^  A..  1«1& 

Barbcring,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  3107;  in 
reform  school?.  2219;  In  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2247. 

Barbour.  Ui»s  Carrie  A..  020:  Erwin  H.,  MO. 

Baret,  John,  "  Alevarie,"  *99.  660. 

Barnard.  Henry,  former  Tmted  States  Commis- 
■toDcr  of  Education,  618,  1050. 

Bamett,  S.  J.,  2333. 

Bartholomew,  Fairing.  633. 

Bartlett,  David,  030. 

BasUius,  Kinf  of  the  Romans,  666. 

Baskerville,  Charles.  2»2. 

Basketry,  taught  in  industrial  si^iools,  2003:  bi 
schools  for  the  deaf,  2249;  to  the  feeble-minded, 
22S& 

Baths  In  social  settlements,  2321. 

Battle,  Kemp  P.,  1012;  Wm.  H.,  1002. 

Battle,  against  alcoh<4  in  the  United  States,  603. 

Batty.  Bartholomew.  633,  660. 

Bavaria,  higher  seaU  of  learning,  2385;  statistics 
of  elementary  schools,  2^50.  23M;  university 
professors  and  officials,  pensions  paid,  173w 

Baylisa,  Alfred.  897. 

Baxter.  Gregory  T.,  2J32. 

Bead  work  Uu^t,  in  industrial  schools,  2100;  to 
the  locble-mmded,  2255, 

Beadle,  Gen.  W.  H.  H..  UX 

Bear  revenue  cutter.  1007. 

Beechey,  Captain,  1003. 

Beede.F.  n.,588. 

Belgium,  education  in,  1215;  higher  seats  of  team- 
ing, 2375;  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2350, 
2J54. 

Bell,  Alexander  Melville,  2447. 

Bell's  la^t  attempt  at  improving  phooograpby, 
3448;  his  visible  speech,  3447. 

Benedict.  John  I).,  905. 

B«nefActions,  for  higher  education  in  1903-4, 1439, 
in  detail,  1444. 1452;  to  colleges  for  women,  1448, 
1452;  to  educaUon  in  the  I'nited  SUtes.  2359; 
to  high  schools.  1.50;  to  law  schools.  1626;  to 
medical  schools,  1628;  to  professional  schools, 
1590;  to  schoola  of  dentistry,  16  0;  to  schools 
for  nurses,  2152;  to  schools  of  pliarmacy,  1631: 
to  schools  of  technology.  1458;  to  tbeologtcal 
st'hools,  1625. 

Benefit,  sick  and  death.  In  social  settlements,  2)31. 

Benefit  Asaociation,  of  Bavarian  umversity  pro- 
fessors. 174. 

Bengal,  statistics  of  elementary  ahools.  2W1, 2355. 

Bent  iron  work,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  2096. 

Berar,  statistics  of  elementary  whools,  2J51,  2355, 

Ber^iann,  Dr.  K.  von,  12i5. 

Bering  Strait,  roconnoissaiit-e  along.  1115. 

Berlin.  Tf-hiiKsthe  HtH'hH  huU*.  extubit,  1229;  Uni- 
versity, i-onsions  pui  1,  1  V4. 

Bermuda,  statistic  s  of  elomeotary  schools,  3353, 
2  K*C. 

Bertram,  S<'hiilrat.  Berlin.  12 ». 

Bethel,  Alaska,  school,  2l60. 

Bevorace.-^,  aU  i4ioltc.  indulgence  In,  625.  

BibliograDhy,  of  s<K*ial  wttlement  literature,  2325; 
puhlisliwl  by  Carnegie  Institution,  3337;  see- 
ondary  grant  for,  by  Carnegte  Institution, 
2:1:11. 

Billiards  in  stxial  fletll«^ment».  2^1. 

Biology,  a  pmfgradiiate  study,  1424. 

Black.  Dr.  D.  B..  IClfi. 

BUfk  tn^li.  of  Aialminti.  570:  of  Florida,  574. 

Blackamithmg.  taught  m  in<lu<ttriai  school,  2103; 
m  reform  schools,  22ls,  m  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2249. 

Blake.  E.  E.,  5H8,  Ge^>rge  Baty,  1419. 

Biakefflee,  A.  F.,  2iA. 

Ble«8mg,  a  mot  tier's,  66  >. 

Blight,  R.  E.,  :>^v 

Blind,  wh<K»Ls  lor  the  2227. 

Bluidenanstalt,  Mrelitz.  1239. 

Blmdn<'8s/tf  the  a^N    ivn. 

Bliss,  Frederick  J.,  zul. 

Blow,  Mi48  Susan  E.,  971. 

Blue  Button  Army,  6(i7. 

BlundevUle,  1  homa»,  679. 


'  Board  of  Cmstces,  of  Carnegie  fund,  1410. 
Boards  of  educaUon,  in  cities,  257,  383, 390, 442,  452, 

454. 
Boards  of  examiners.  252, 320.  336.  S41, 361, 405,  413. 
Boards,  of  school  directors  or  trustees,  299,  361, 
493;  of  school  fund,  510;  of  school  lands,  435. 
,   Boas,  Franz.  25,  40. 
I  Bocbum  Oberrealsehule,  1230. 
i   Boettcber,  A.,  1240. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  679. 
I   Bolivia,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352. 2357. 
Bombav,  statistics  of  dementary  schools,  2351, 
'  3355. 

Bonds,  issued  by  school  boards,  458,  466. 
Boon.  UBiversity  of,  pensions  paid,  130. 
1  Bonnen.  John  M.,  1060. 
I  Book  of  the  young  punies  and  petits,  637. 

Bookbinding,  tau^t  in  kidnsCnal  schools,  2004;  in 
1  reform  schools,  322S. 

I  Book-cover  designing,  in  industrial  schools.  3007. 
Bookkeeping,  in  business  schools,  2116;  in  acade- 
mies, 3118. 
Books,  as  teachers,  695:  explaining  effects  of  nar- 
,         cotk;s,  583:  on  social  settlements,  2325;  used  in 
temperance  instruction,  587. 
Boole,Mrs.  E.  A.,58S. 
Borough  school  superintendents.  468. 
Boss,  Hale,  and  Campbell,  Messrs.,  2328. 
Boss.  Lewis,  2328,  2331. 

Boston,  educational  exhibit.  913;  Transcript,  1103; 
I  University,  exhibit,  1178. 

Botaxiy,  a  postgraduat«  study.   1424;  exhibits, 
German,  1229;  investigation  by  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, 2328;  secondary  grant  for,  by  Carne- 
gie Institution,  3332. 
,  Boiidousky,  M.,  519. 
Boys,  5  to  18  years  old,  tabulated  measurements, 
4S-84. 
'  Braddon*  William,  588. 

Bradford,  Miss  Emma  J.,  942;  J.  Rose,  1597. 
,  Bradley,  Miss  Amy,  1001. 
I  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  975. 

Bradweli,  S.  D.,  1076. 
'  Brancdies  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2087:  hi  re- 
form schools,  2218;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2246;  to  the  feebte-mlnded,  2255. 
Branson,  E.  C,  1079, 1084. 
Bras,  C.  C,  944. 
Brash.  Dr.  George  H.,  1616. 
Brashear,  Miss  Minnie.  916. 
Brathwait,  Richard.  680. 
Braunsbcrg,  royal  lyceum,  pensioas  paid,  155. 
Brazil,  education  in,  1221;  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing.  2376;  statistics  of  dementary  scbools, 
33^,2357. 
.  Breck,  Hon.  Samuel,  930. 
Bremen,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 2350, 2355. 
Breslau,  university,  pensions  paid,  141. 
Brevig.  T.  L.,  2J61. 
Bricklaving  taueht,  in  industrial  schools,  2067:  in 

schools  for  the  deaf,  2249. 
Brickmaking  taught,  hi  reform  schools.  2318;  to 

the  feeblo-niinded.  22  >4. 
British  America,  education  In,  1;  illiteraey  in.  10 
British  Columbia,  sUtistics  of  ele  nenlary  schools, 
2352,  2356;  teachers'  salaries,  7. 
■   Brooks,  Dr.  Edward.  934. 
Brower,  Dr.  E.  D..  1630. 

Brown,  Dr.  H.  C,  1622;  Governor    Joseph,    1070, 
1076.  lOsO:  Le  Rov.  1060. 
'   Bruce,  Miner  W.,  1100,  1U6,  1118,  1121;   WUUara 
George,  951. 
Brunswick,  Germany,  higher  seats  of  learning, 
2389;  statistics  of  elementary  schools,   2350, 
2354. 
Brush  making  taueht,  in  reform  schools,  2224;  to 

the  feeble-miiiaed,  22.>4. 
Bryan,  J.  P.  Kennedv.  1046;  William  Jennings, 921. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  exhibit,  1178. 
•   Buchanan.  G.  V.,  915. 
.   Buczflowsky.  A.,  1240. 
'   Budden,  Jojm  ph,  664. 
BuikimgB,  new,  lor  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  1J.V2;  theu"  cost,  1576;  for  colleges  and 
universities.  14:^6. 
Buildings,  school,  legal  provisions  for,  2ri6.  26.'*.  279, 
2^,  L*K,  30',.  312.  3U,  324,  332.  339.  344,  .V4).  566, 
37:..  3x2.  3>«,  .rr2,  407,  410.  41S  426,  434.  4.».  446, 
456,  46 J,  470.  473,  47S,  487,  496.  501,  SOb,  512,  LMS. 
Bulaeus.  M.,  519. 
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Bulgaria,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2376;  statistics 

of  elementary  schools,  2350, 2354. 
Bullokar.  Winiam,  633,  667,  669. 
Bunge,  Dr.  G.,  589. 
Bureau  of  Education,  873,  1091;  Alaska  division, 

2257. 
Burleigh.  Lord,  precepts,  633,  664. 
Burma,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351, 2356. 
Bumham,  Dr.  WiUiam  H.  B.,  1057;  8.  W.,  2330. 
Bumz,  Eliza  B.,  2444. 
Burrell,  David  James,  588,  601. 
Burrowcs,  Thomas  II.,  933. 
Burv,  Richard  de,  634,  694. 
Business  courses,  in  high  schools.  2116;  same  for 

colored  race,  2179;  in  normal  schools,   1671, 

1682. 
Bushiess  schools,  In  the  United  States,  2109. 
Business  study,  in  colleges  for  women,  1446;  in 

technological  schools.  1454. 
Butchering  taught,  in  reform  schools,  2224;  to  the 

feeble-minded,  2254. 
Butler,  Charles,  669;  President  N.  B.,  1598. 

C 

Cabinetmaking  taught,  in  Industrial  schools,  2087; 
to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 

Caldwell,  Dr.  B.  W.,  1615. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  1049. 

California,  business  schools,  2120;  city  school  sta- 
tistics, 1326,  1343,  1362,  1372;  city  superintend- 
ents, 1150;  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  2058; 
college  presidents,  1161,  1167;  compulsory  at- 
tendance and  child-labor  laws,  2271;  digest  of 
school  law,  257;  organization  of  system,  257; 
teachers,  261;  schools,  265;  finances,  274;  edu- 
cational exhibit,  886;  educational  periodicals, 
1145;  industrial  schools,  2074;  same  for  Indian 
children,  2084;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1459;  kindergartens,  1410;  law  concerning  ex- 
amhiation  of  nurses,  2149:  manual  training 
given,  2063;  normal  schools.  1698^  1706;  pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy,  1169;  puolic  high  schools, 
statistics,  1784;  private,  1992;  public  normal 
schools,  principals,  1171;  reform  schools,  2212; 
schools  for  nurses,  2152;  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2237;  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2250;  social 
settlements,  2319;  State  taxation  for  higher 
education,  1428;  statistics  of  evening  schools, 
1383;  statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail, 
1472,  1490,  1508,  1526,  1530;  statistics  of  vUlage 
schools,  1390;  teachers'  pensions,  2281;  teacn- 
ers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360;  teachers'  training 
courses,  1690;  technical  courses  offered,  1467; 
University  of,  8S6,  its  course  of  study,  1556. 

Calligraphy,  periodicals,  1148. 

Calvin,  Martfii  V.,  1060. 

Cambridge,  England,  King's  College,  647. 

Cambridge  School  of  Nursing,  2148. 

Campbell,  W.  W.,  2328,  2331,  2333. 

Canada,  education  in.  1:  higher  educational  Insti- 
tutions, 8;  higher  seats  of  learnmg,  2376;  Sun- 
day schools,  2313. 

Candler,  Governor  A.  D.,  1084. 

Cane  seating,  in  industrial  schools,  2093  . 

Caning  (chairs),  in  industrial  schools,  2092, 

Cannon,  William  A.,  2;i28. 

Canon  law,  in  Paris  University,  544. 

Cantankerousness  worse  than  heterodoxy,  568. 

Cantwell,  Lieutenant,  1108. 

Capacity,  to  recognize  ciime,  712. 

Cape  Colony,  higher  seats  o(  learning,  2377. 

Cape  Navarin,  Liberia,  1102. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  statistics  of  elementary 
schools,  2351,  2356. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  1102. 

Capital  cities  in  Australia,  12. 

Card,  Fred  W.,  998. 

Cardboard  work,  in  industrial  8Cho<ris,  2097. 

Carding  and  spinning,  in  industrial  schools,  2091. 

Carew,  Richard,  687. 

Carhart,  II.  S.  2333. 

Caring  lor  stock,  taught  to  the  feeble-minded,  2255. 

Carlson,  A.  J.,  2333. 

Carmel,  Alaska,  school,  2260. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  559,  1418. 

Carnegie  fund  tor  retiring  professors,  1418. 

Carnegie  Institution,  the,  2325. 

Caroline  Medloo-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stock- 
holm, 792,  2342. 


Carpentry  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  20S7;  in 

reform  schools,  22l4;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 

2246;  to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 
Carriage  painting,  taught  in  reform  schools.  2222. 
Carter,  James  C.  602. 
Carving,  taught  in  industrial  schools.  2087;  in  f^ 

form  schools,  2218;  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  2246. 
Case,  E.C.,  2329. 
Castle,  W.  E.,  2333. 

Catch  of  whales  in  Alaskan  waters,  1099. 
Catechisms,  in  Maunsell's  catalogue,  673;  in  the 

sixteenth  century,  673. 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  607. 
Causes  of  the  establishment  of  the  Universit y  of 

Paris,  520. 
Cawdray,  Robert.  634, 096. 
Cement  working,  in  industrial  schools,  2102. 
Central  America,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 

2352,2356. 
Central  Europe,  attendance  at  higher  seats   of 

learning,  2346. 
Central  provmcc,  India,  statistics  of  elementary 

schools,  2351.  2356. 
Ceramic  decoration,  in  industrial  schools.  2005. 
Certificates  of  teachers,  digest  of  school  laws,  250. 

255,  297,  310,  315,  335,^,  343,  354,  372,  380,  385, 
398,  410,  455,  461,  477,  494,  505. 

Ceylon,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351, 23S6. 

ChadweU,  Dr.  O.  R.,  1178. 

Chair  caning,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  20^ 

in  reform  schools,  2221. 
Chamberlin,  T.  C,  2329,  2332. 
Champeaux,  William  of,  521. 
Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  554. 
Chandler,  Hon.  George,  1103. 
Chapman,  George,  690. 
Character,  of  instruction,  digest  of  school  laws, 

256,  265,  279,  287,  305,  312,124.  330,  336,  339.  350, 
366,  375,  .382,  386.  392,  426,  434,  430,  446,  470,  473, 
481,  487,  496, 501, 508, 512;  of  schools,  secular,  in 
Australia,  14. 

Charitable  education,  periodicals.  1148. 

Charts  and  books,  used  in  temperance  instruc- 
tion, 587. 

Chemistry,  a  postgraduate  studv,  1424;  exhibits, 
German,  1229;  m  agricultural  colics,  1571;  in 
high  schools,  1730,  1741;  investigation  bv  Car- 
n^e  Institution,  2328;  in  Swedish  scnoola, 
783;  secondary  grant  for,  by  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, 2332. 

Cheney,  Dr.  G.  F.,  162.3. 

Chicago,  educational  exhibit,  955;  Inter- Ocean 
1103. 

Child,  C.  D.,  2333. 

Chi  Id- labor  laws,  2269. 

Child  .study,  periodicals,  1148;  students  of,  1669, 
1679. 

Child  training,  and  housebuilding,  677. 

Child's  hkes  and  dislikes  not  to  be  considered,  599. 

Childhood,  chances  of  death,  38. 

Children,  havhig  teeth  at  birth,  32;  religion  of,  635; 
underfed,  830. 

Children's  claim  upon  childhood.  703. 

Chile,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2377;  statistics  ol 
elementary  schools,  2352,  2357. 

China,  higher  seat  of  learning,  2377. 

China  painting,  in  industrial  schools,  2008. 

Chinese,  a  postgraduate  study.  1424. 

Chinese  labor,  contracted  for  m  South  Africa.  561 

Chittenden,  Russell  H.,  2333. 

Chloral,  effect  upon  nervous  system,  588. 

Christian  Brothers  College,  exhibit,  1180. 

Church,  Christian,  a  help  in  develomnent  of  Paris 
University,  648;  Presbyterian,  South,  571. 

Church  schools  and  collies,  in  the  United  States 
2305. 

Cities,  in  Germany,  criminaUty  of  juveniles,  705: 
in  the  United  States,  of  the  first  class,  school 
systems  In,  1.304;  in  which  manual  training  is 
given,  2062;  o!  8,000  inhabitants,  schools  in. 
1304,  1321;  salaries  of  teachers,  2360;  of  25,000 
Inhabitants  and  over,  salaries  paid,  2368;  of 
over  100,000  mhablUnts,  length  ot  teachers' 
service,  1296. 

Cities  and  villages,  from  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants 
schools  m,  1387. 

City  appropriation,  lor  higher  institutions,  1444. 

City  boards  ol  educAtion,  aigest  of  school  laws,  257, 
282,  299,  307,  320,  326,  3©^^  383,  435,  454,  480,  484, 
498,502. 
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City  boards  of  examioers,  443,  480. 

City  school  districtB,  304. 

City  school  superintendents,  how  chosen,  2296;  list 
of,  1150. 

City  school  systems,  statistics  of,  1303, 1321;  com- 
parative statistics,  1324. 

City  schools,  attendance,  officers  and  teachers. 
1316  1321;  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  several 
grades,  1314;  statistical  summary  by  States, 
1316,  13?3;  superintendents  of  schools,  307, 442, 
498,  518;  list  of,  1150. 

Civics,  in  high  schools,  1730.  1743. 

Civil  engineering,  in  industrial  schools,  2100. 

CtvU  law,  in  Paris  University,  543. 

Civil  powers,  a  help  in  development  of  Paris  Uni- 
versity, 549. 

CivilizaUon,  criterion  of.  1130;  definition  of,  1129; 
forms  of,  1130;  German,  on  the  wano7  710;  of 
the  Eskimos,  1100. 

Classes  and  accommodation  in  elementary  schools 
of  England,  805:  size  of,  814. 

Classes  and  schools  in  the  United  States,  un- 
graded, 1307. 

ClasBical  course,  for  undergraduates,  1437;  in  col- 
ored high  schools,  2179. 

Classification,  of  elementary  pupils  in  En0and, 
806;  of  higher  insUtuUons  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  amount  of  endowment,  1434; 
same,  according  to  number  of  students,  1433; 
of  requirements  of  dental  practice,  1618;  of  re- 
quirements for  medical  practice,  1613;  of  teach- 
ers in  England,  808;  of  teachers  m  Ireland,  824.  I 

Classification  table,  of  widows'  pension  institute, 
240. 

Clay  modeling  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2067; 
in  reform  schools,  2218;  to  the  deaf,  2246. 

Clemens,  Miss  Mazie,  930. 

Clemson,  Thomas  O.,  1049. 

Clendenin,  P.M., 588. 

Cleveland,  President  Grover,  550. 

Cleveland,  educational  exhibit,  958;  organization 
of  school  system,  958. 

Clevenger.  Mrs,  O.  8.,  2250. 

Clothing  for  reindeer,  1120. 

Coal  clubs  in  social  settlements,  2321. 

Cobbling  in  industrial  schools,  2093. 

Coblentz,  W.  W.,2334. 

Cobum,  Charles  R.,933. 

Cocaine,  effect  upon  nervous  system,  586. 

Code,  criminal,  of  Germany,  706;  criminal,  presup- 
poses sound  mind  in  criminals,  712;  for  ele- 
mentary schools  in  England  for  1906, 810;  sup- 
plied by  Courgon,  526. 

Coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  the  United  States, 
2287. 

Coeducational  colleges,  presidents  of,  1162. 

Coeducational  schools  in  Sweden,  787. 

Coffin,  Dr.  C.  A.,  1622. 

College,  of  Constantinople,  5>5I;  of  XaTarrc,552;  of 
St.  Nicholas  du  Louvre,  552. 

College  and  school  enrollment  in  the  United 
States,  2304. 

College  presidents,  in  the  United  States,  list  of. 
1161. 

College  students,  in  the  UnlteJ  States,  living  ex- 
penses, 1508. 

College  woman,  the,  2426. 

Colleges,  agricultural,  in  Canada,  9;  classical,  in 
Quebec,  9;  connected  and  cooperating,  in 
Paris.  551;  exliibiting  at  St.  Louis,  1177;  for- 
eign, date  of  founding,  2407;  foreign,  students 
in,  2412;  for  ladies,  in  Canada,  9;  for  men,  in  the 
United  States,  presidents  of,  1161;  for  men,  in 
the  United  SUtes,  and  for  both  sexes,  1432;  in 
Canada,  8;  in  the  Um'ted  States,  statistics  of, 
1417;  in  which  the  assistants  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tutions received  training,  2330;  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  statistics  in  detail. 
1565-1585;  of  Ub<>ral  arts,  presidents  of,  1161; 
religious  or  nonsoctarian,  1472;  reporting  stu- 
dents in  teachers'  training  courses,  IGOO;  tech- 
nical, in  Germany,  exhibit,  1228;  with  commer- 
cial courses,  2100. 

CoDegiate  departments,  of  higher  institutions, 
1430,  1435;  of  agricultural  colleges,  1568;  of  pri- 
vate higher  institutions,  1431. 

ColUns.  Edward  E.,  943;  Dr.  O.  W„  1623. 

Colombia,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352, 
2357. 


Colorado,  Agricultural  College,  1556;  business 
schools,  2120;  city  school  statistics,  1326,  1343, 
1362,  1372;  city  superintendents,  1150;  college 
presidents,  1161,  1167;  compulsory  attendance 
and  child-labor  laws,  2271 ;  digest  of  school  law, 
276;  organization  of  system,  276,  teachers,  278, 
schools,  279,  finances,  281;  educational  exhibit, 
892:  educational  periodicals,  1145;  indus- 
trial schools,  2074;  institutions  conferring  de- 
grees, 1459;  industrial  schools  for  Indian 
children,  2084;  kindergartens  in,  1410;  law  con- 
cerning re^tration  of  nurses,  2149;  manual 
training  given.  2063;  normal  schools,  1698, 
17D6.  1718;  organization  of  school  system,  800; 
professors  of  pedagogy,  1169;  pubUc  his^ 
schools,  statistics,  1790,  private,  1994;  public 
normal  school,  principal,  1171;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 1175;  reform  schools,  2212;  schools  for 
nurses,  2153;  state  taxation  for  higher  educa- 
tion, 1428;  statistics  of  evening  schools,  1383; 
statistics  of  higher  insUtuUons,  UT2, 1490, 1508; 
statistics  of  village  schools,  1391;  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  cities,  2360;  teachers'  training  courses, 
1690;  technical  courses  offered,  1467. 

Colored  children,  schools  for,  344. 

Colored  race,  expatriation  of,  561;  schools  for 
2175. 

Colored  workmen,  are  they  patronized  by  white 
people?  576. 

Columbia  University,  exhibit,  1181;  rules  for  re- 
tiring professors,  1421. 

Conunandments,  the  ten,  in  Hlingit  language,  75 L 

Commendation  of  learning,  676. 

Commerce,  students  of,  1422. 

Commercial  and  business  schools,  2109. 

Commercial  course,  for  undergraduates,  1437. 

Commercial  education,  in  Europe,  higher,  2289. 

Commercial  schools,  foreign  higner,  date  of  found- 
ing, 2409;  foreign  higher,  students  in,  2415;  in 
Japan,  classes  A  and  B,  1266. 

Commovlal  universities,  in  Germany,  attendance, 
2348. 

Commissioner  of  agriculture,  1095;  of  education. 
State.  1095,  1140;  of  internal  revenue,  616. 

Commissioners,  of  education  or  of  schools,  421, 471; 
of  text-books,  307;  of  SUte  school  fund,  346; 
State  school.  291. 

Committee,  of  Ten,  studies  recommended,  1727;  on 
temperance  legislation,  582;  Senate,  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  1103. 

Committees,  executive  and  others,  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, 2J25. 

Common  school,  education,  periodicals.  1147;  for 
the  colored  race,  21 7G;  funds,  299.  466;  in 
Sweden.  1270;  system,  .\merican,  999. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  11. 

Communities,  rights  and  obligations,  1216;  their 
influence  in  temperance  teaching.  595. 

Comparative  statistics  of  city  schools,  1324. 

Compari.son,  between  increa*^  in  population  and 
criminality,  705;  of  enrollment  at  normal  age, 
1309. 

Compajrr^,  Gabriel,  519. 

Complaints,  examination  of,  634. 

Composition,  in  Swedish  schools,  783. 

Comnulsory  school  attendance,  in  the  United 
States,  2269;  in  Australia,  14;  in  England,  802; 
and  school  ages  in  Canada,  4. 

Conant,  Dr.  J.  L.,  1614. 

Conard,  H.  S.,  2328,  2330. 

Conclusions  of  State  Central  Committee  on  tem- 
perance instruction,  601. 

Conditions,  of  admission  to  medical  faculty  in 
Paris,  546;  of  teachers'  employment  in  Eng- 
land, 814;  psychical,  of  juvenile  criminals,  711. 

Cone,  LoeH.,2332. 

Conference,  national,  of  law  examiners,  1503. 

Conferences,  teachers',  desirability  of,  654. 

Congregational  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  United 
SUtes,  2310. 

Conjugation,  in  Hllnc^it  languages,  726;  of  th« 
verbs  "to  go,"  and  "to  come"  in  Hlingit  lan- 
guajic,  741;  "to  love,"  737;  "to  see,"  727;  "to 
work,"  "to  tell,"  and  "to  have,"  731. 

Conjunctions,  in  Hlingit  lang:mge,  744. 

Connecticut,  Agricultural  College,  l.xi6;  business 
schools.  2120;  city  school  sUtistics.  1326,  1344. 
1362,  1372;  city  superintendents,  1150;  college 
presidents,  1161;  digest  of  school  law,  282,  or- 
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ganizatlon  of  flyitem,  2S2,  toftcbcrs,  2%, 
scbools,  2K7,  finaniom,  2M;  educatioiud  exhibit, 
SIM:  educAtioDAl  poiodieai,  1148;  tnduBtrial 
sohooU,  2074;  institutions  ooofening  dcigrees, 
1458;  tclnderKarteas  in,  I4K>;  law  conoemink  the 
rofristraClon  of  nursM,  2149;  manual  traming 

given,  2063;  normal  schools,  109K,  1706;  pablic 
igh  schools,  statistics,  1792,  private,  19M;  pub- 
lic normal  schools,  principals,   1171;  reform 
schools,  2212;  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  | 
2250;  schools  for  nurses,  2153;  social  settle-  | 
ments.  2319;  statistics  of  evening  schools,  13H3; 
statistics  of  iiigher  institutions  in  detaH,  1472,  i 
14W),  150a;  sUtistics  of  village  schools,  1391;  1 
teachers'    salaries,  in   cities,  2360;    tec^mical 
courses  offered,  1467;  temperance  Instruction 
in  the  scboold.  5S1;  temperance  law,  59^ 
Consolidation^  of  rural  schools,  439;  of  schools,  and  , 

transportation  of  pupils,  2277. 
Consonants,  in  Illingit  language,  716. 
Constellation,  of  learned  women,  652.  i 

Constitution  of  C»<»orgta,  quoted,  lOGO.  ' 

Construction  work  in  olementary  schools,  Chicago,  J 
9.-.6.  I 

Contact,  personal,  with  negroes,  563.  I 

Continuation  schools,  technical,  1267. 
Contracts  with  teachers,  250,  315,  3?*),  461.  [ 

Contributions  to  reindwr  fund.  1112.  j 

Control,  local,  of  education,  566:  of  school  systems  ' 
in  Australia.  13.  i 

Convention,  International  Sunday  School,  2313.      : 
Conventions,  teachers',  ;U8.  I 

Conveyance  of  children,  to  Massarhiisetts,  911, 
Convictions  of  juveniles,  increase  in  number,  704. 
Cooke,  i:.,  1030.  | 

Coolcing.  taufrht  to  industrial  schools,  20^»7:  in  re-  ' 
form  schools,  2218;  in  BciiotiLs  lor  the  deaf,  224G; 
Kuj)cr vigors  of,  salaries,  2*62.  | 

CookJag;  classes,  in  social  settlenients.  2.721.  . 

C«v)por.  .Mrs.  Lillie  S..  944;  Thompson,  690.  ' 

Co(>}KTation,  of  colleges,  in  Paris.  .Vil.  i 

Cooler.  stJitistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2356.   ' 
CooTo.  Ivimond.  634.  &M. 
Co))(  *^r  Center,  .Maska.  ?chm)l.  22=)0. 
Conicil  University,  exhibit,  nS2;  agriculture  to,   I 
l.ViH:  rules  for  retiring  nrofossors.  1421.  i 

Corpo'a!  punishnicut,  reKulatious,  22S5. 
Corjv (rations,  school.  313.  I 

Corn-la  I  ions,  of  annual  increments  of  boys.  44;  for 
hoys.  27;  for  puis,  '2s;  of  measunenlents  and 
th«'ir   Ijicrements,   43;   during   tlie  period  of 
grow  til,  47. 
Cost,  oi  teaching  an'l  miporvislon  In  city  schools,  i 
K>h>;  of  the  study  of  agriculture,  meclmnic  , 
arts,  and  other  studios,  l.>s2;  of  transportation 
of  pupils  to  sch(»ol,  2"jrS;  j>er  capita,  of  educa- 
tion of  the  !»lind.  22.^2;  per  capita  of  pupils  to 
city  schools.  1319;  per  day  ol  tuition  to  city  ' 
schools,  1319:  jM*r  higli  jichool  student  in  I*nis-   , 
sia,  12-*2;  pernorrnal  stiulent  in  Prussia,  1243; 
per  pupil   in  eletnentary  scJiools  to  Prussia,   I 
1241;  per  pupil  i:i  boys'  int'TiiMMiiate  schools  in   | 
Prussia,  124.'t;  per  jiupil  in  girls'  totermediate 
schools  in  Prussia,  1240,  | 

Cost  of  plant,  of  jn<lustrial  scl)ooli  for  IndLin  chil-  i 
drcu,  20S4;  of  manual  and  industrial  schools,  I 
'A)73.  I 

Cost  a:i  1  purposeof  new  university  buildings. 1426. 
Cost;v  iiica,  statistics  of  eleinent-arv  scIjooIs,  23o2,   i 
•J-i,")?.  I 

Cotgrave.  John,  mi:  Rnndle,  609.  I 

(Nnton.  yield  in.  <luring  slavery  time  and  now.  577.   \ 
Council  rity,  Alj.ska.  s<hf>ol.  22»k«.  [ 

Council  of  tKlucution,  of  ('(•nnectictit,  .'>S2. 
Count v,   boards  of  examiners,   digest  of  school   ' 
laws,  2.-.2.  'S20.  ,3'2C.  341.  :m,  4(1}.  442,  4.-»0,  4.*©;    | 
sehool  boards  or  iKuirds  of  trustees.  2,57,  29j,   ' 
IM):.  313,  341,  377.  ^<i,  4-31,  47.->.  4H),  49S;  commis-   ' 
jjioncr  of  school'^.  2*r>,  .ifd,  3S.};  superintendents   i 
of  schools,  digest  of  s^^horl  laws,  2i9,  257,  276,   I 
2<d.  20'.»,  W7,  313.  .•.20.  .32»),  of>9,  .377,  .3S3,  38S,  394,   I 
40:,,  413,  431,  4i^  4.'A,  4:.9.  467,  475.  4^J,  4S4.  4.S9,   j 
49s.  riY2,  .SIO,  .^.17;  taxes  for  city  .sc].o<-)ls,  1362; 
taxc.^  for  sch(V)l  pun»oses.  2sl.  yK»,  .346,  45S,    ' 
4«'G.  470;  trainln;-  s<'h«x)l  for  teachers.  516. 
Course  of  study,  of  agricultural  I'Pd  mechanical 
colleges,  l.Vd,  I.Vm;  of  common  schools  in  the   ' 
I'liitcd  States.  2.Vi.  26.'»,  27<»,  2s7,  .30*).  312,  324. 
330.  .3t6,  .'i.i9,  3'><).  :MA,  37."».  3^2,  :iX5.  ,392,  407,  410, 
426, 434, 43[K  446, 4:i6.  10.3, 470, 473, 47S,  4b2, 1S7, 496,    i 


501. 506;  of  Belgian  schoola,  1219: 

schools  in  England.  811;  of  girls'  1 

schools  ta  Pniasia,  1247;  of  normaJ  _    __ 

1671,  1682-  of  Prussian  intermediate  soboola, 

1246;  of  schools  of  scieooe  and  arts  in  Kuf^mnA, 

839;  of  Swedish  schools,  771. 

Courses,  classical,  tn  higher  institutioois,  students 
of,  1422:  followed  by  students  tn  universities 
and  colleges,  1490;  Ksneral  culture,  nuzntwr  of 
students,  1422;  in  tugfa  schools,  1737;  of  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute,  975;  various,  stu- 
dents of,  1422. 

Courses  of  study,  in  high  8dxK>ls,  1737;  aune  for 
colored  raoe,  2179;  in  higher  tesHtntlcms. 
changes  in,  1417;  in  schools  of  Massaetiitsetts, 
910;  of  universities  ta  Sweden.  794. 

Courteoay,  Wm.  A.,  1045;  W.  P.,  679. 

Coville,  F.  v.,  233S,  2330,  2SK. 

Coward,  Asbury,  1039. 

Cradle  of  the  University  of  Paris,  53S. 

Crampton,  H.  E.,  2329,  23S3. 

Crane,  Frank.  943;  T.  F.,  1182. 

Crane  Manual  Tratotog  School,  Chicago,  956. 

Cranmer,  Miss  C^atberlne,  916. 

(^rayon  draw  tog,  taught  to  reform  sdKiols.  2E30. 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  in  Ulingit  language,  fsi. 

Creode,  Thomas,  696. 

Cressv,  Miss  Clara.  944. 

Crevier,  M.,  5W. 

Crew,  Henry,  2320,  2333. 

Crime,  committed  by  the  Ignorant,  577:  deervtaaes 
with  increase  of  edncaUon,  577. 

Criminality,  among  girls  to  large  cities,  710;  juve- 
nile, in  Cennaiiy,  70.3. 

Criminals,  previousiv  punidied,  708. 

Criterion  of  civillcation,  1130. 

Criticism,  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148. 

<  YoHt  !A.  higher  seats  of  leammg,  239B. 

Crocheting,  taught  to  the  feeble-mtoded,  22S5. 

Cuba,  education  to,  1223, 2345;  higher  scat  of  l«am> 
tog,  2378;  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  23S3, 
2;;57. 

Culp,  Miss  Eva  v..  2258. 

Culi)a!)ility,  of  children,  to  cases  of  crime,  712. 

Culture  courses,  general,  for  undergraduates,  1437. 

Cummins,  Horace  H.,  947. 

Current  and  incidental  expenses  for  city  schools, 
1372. 

Current  topics,  educational,  2269. 

Curry.  Dr.  J.  L.  M..  1011,  1036. 

(^istora  of  the  coimtry.  tiw  education  of  giris,  60I. 

Cutttog  and  fitting,  taught  to  industrial  schools, 
2097. 


Daily  attendance,  average,  1316, 1321. 

Daily  expenditure  per  pupil  in  city  schools,  1319. 

Daines,  h-imon,  670. 

Dairying  taught,  to  industrial  schools,  2104:  in  re- 
form .schools,  221H;  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  2246; 
to  the  ftH»hle-minde»i,  2255. 

Dale,  F.  II..  826. 

Da  Motta,  Doctor,  1221. 

Dangers,  of  specializing  too  soon,  676. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  6:i4,  690,  698. 

Danzig  Technisclie  Ilochschulc,  exhibits,  1229. 

Darlington,  James  H.,  588,  601. 

Darning,  in  industrial  schools,  3092. 

Dates,  m  history  of  schools  ta  England,  819. 

Dates  of  founding,  of  foreign  universities  and 
other  higher  institutions,  2405;  of  higher  insti- 
tutions to  the  Cnlted  States,  1472;  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  1565. 

DaughtiM^'  pension  fund,  of  Bavarian  tmiverslty 
professors,  177;  of  other  German  professors, 
198. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  519,  971. 

Davis,  Harry. 614;  Herman  S., 2328.2331;  Dr. H.  W. 
1623;  Mattie  M.,  930:  Samu^  O.,  2258;  Dr. 
Sheldon  G,  1620;  WilUam  A.,  2359. 

Dav,  Angel,  634,  679;  James  R.,  688. 

Dayc,  John,  634,  697. 

Days,  number  of,  in  school  attendance,  1316; 
school?  in  session  In  viHaees,  1S90. 

Deaf,  manual  wortc  performea  by,  2346;  public  day 
schools,  for,  and  private  institutions,  233<; 
schools  for  the,  to  fhc  ITnited  Statss,  2227. 

Deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  SwedMi,  776. 

Deaf-mutes'  education,  periodicals  devoted  to 
1148. 
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I>can,  A.  L.,  2334;  BMhlord,  TttOi  ' 

I>«atbs  dne  to  MrterUd  diseue,  35. 
I>aclen»oa,  ht  nouns  In  BHngit  Wwignage,  71d;  of  : 
personid  pronouns,  723.  I 

Deems,  £.  M.,  58a. 

DcfeetlTe  children,  in  Sweden,  779;  schools  for,  in 
Ensljuid,  807.  ! 

DefeeUres,  schools  for  the,  hi  the  United  States,  i 
2227. 

Definition,  of  ciTilizatian,  1139;  d  edueetloo,  656.  [ 

Degeneration,  of  uniTeraities.  541. 

Degrees,  academic,  cooferred  in  1M3-4. 1424;  sea- 
demic,  in  Paris  University,  551;  conferred  by 
colleges  for  woBMn,  1447,  1450;  conferred  on  I 
men,  1439;  conferred  on  men  by  coedoeati<mal 
institi^ons,   1441;  conferred  by  schools  of 
technology,  1456;  in  law  schools,  1606;  in  medi-  • 
cal  scho<%,  I6»;  m  schools  of  dentistry,  1630;  i 
in  schools  of  pharmacy,  1631;  in  theological  I 
sehoola,  liOS;  of  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.,  five  years 
for,  15&2.  j 

Degrees,    honorary,   conferred   by   eoUegss   for  I 
women,    1447;    honorary,   conferred    in    the 
United  States,  m  1903^,  1442. 

Delaune,  Henry,  667. 

Delaware,  busmess  schools.  3122;  child  labor  law, 
2271;  city  sc^iool  statisUcs,  1335, 1345, 1362, 1373; 
city  superintendent,  1151;  colkge  presidents. 
1161;  digest  of  school  law,  291;  organization  ot 
system,  291 ;  teapbers,293;  schools,  298;  finances. 
2M;  high  school  for  colored  race.  2164;  higher 
institution  for  ne{q*oea,  2190,  21(J8;  industrial 
schools,  2074;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1459;  manual  training  given,  2063;  public  high 
schools,  statistics,  1/94,  private,  1906;  reform 
schools,  2212;  schools  for  nurses,  2153;  social 
settlement,  2310;  State  CoBege  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents, course  of  study,  1557;  statistics  of  even- 
ing schools,  \3f^y,  statistics  of  h^er  institu- 
tions in  detaU,  1472,  1490,  1508;  teachers'  sala- 
ries in  cities,  Zj60;  teachers'  training  coarse, 
1690;  technical  coiu-ses  offered.  H67. 

Delaware  College,  course  of  study,  1557. 

Democracv,  social  mobility,  561. 

Denham.  flenrie,  67a 

Denifie,  P.,  519. 

Denominational  schools  in  the  United  States, 
2306. 

Denominations,  religious,  of  private  high  schools, 
1733;  their  rA)c  m  the  battle  against  alcohol, 
605. 

Denmark,  higher  seats  of  learning,  237$;  statistics 
of  elementary  schools,  2350,  ^a&i. 

Dennis,  L.  M.,  2328. 

Dental  practice,  requirements  of,  1613. 

DenUi  schools,  statist ica,  1588. 

Dentition  of  children,  32. 

Department,  of  art  e<lucation,  N.  E.  A.,  1133;  of 
arts,  relations  with  the  ua lions"  in  Paris, 
5«K 

Departments  of  pedagogy,  hp:i<ls  of,  U&X 

Deputy  state  school  supertntenilent,  46»\ 

De  Remnaat,  M.,  519. 

Derivatives,  in  Hlingit  language.  746. 

Designing  of  fabrics,  tauglit  in  industrial  schools, 
2002;  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  2248. 

Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society,  S4. 

Destitution  among  Alaska  Eskimos,  1097,  1122. 

Destruction  of  whales.  lOws,  1123. 

Deterioration,  moral, of  drinkers, 628;  physical,  in 
Great  Britain,  82». 

Development,  mental,  of  children,  insufficient  to 
know  crime,  7(4i;  of  agricultural  colleges,  1545; 
of  university  fainilties,  531;  of  University  of 
Paris,  helps,  ,Mh. 

Diagram,  showing  correlations  during  growth,  47; 
showing  niunber  of  professional  students, 
l.Vo<:  showing  typical  increases  of  statures,  48; 
shoeing  vanabiuty  of  stature,  48. 

Dickson,  L.  E.,  2334. 

Didtimi.  H.  D.,  5S8. 

Diffenhaeh,  Henry  L..  933. 

Diffprenre.  in  the  situation  North  and  South,  560. 

Dipo5t  of  Ignited  States  school  laws,  249-518. 

DifCTuty,  o*  schooling.  6H2.  I 

Dining-hall  work,  taught  In  reform  schools,  2230. 

Dinners  for  school  cbikiren.  Wl.  . 

Diploma,  medical,  examination  for,  1613.  I 

Diplomas,  teachers',  461.  | 


Directions  to  teachers,  for  tempermce  instme- 
tion.  632. 

Direct(M^,  of  industrial  schools  for  Indian  children, 
20^  of  manual  and  industrial  schoola.  2074. 

Directors  and  controllers  of  school  districts  in 
Pemisylvaiiia,  468. 

Directory,  educational,  1149l 

Disabled,  working  schools  for  the,  779. 

Disbursement,  of  school  funds,  466;  of  funds  of  ag- 
ricultiiral  eoQegce,  1582. 

DiscipUne,  school,  students  of,  1660, 1679. 

Diseases,  artoial,  deaths  due  to,  36;  csnsed  by 
alcoholic  indulgence,  628. 

Dispensaries,  in  social  settlements,  2321;  system  of 
liquor,  62}. 

Distinctions,  social,  in  villages  and  tenement 
houses,  563. 

Distribution,  of  girls  of  various  ages  in  school,  38; 
ol  proieseional  schools,  1580;  of  pupils  in  the 
dinerent  gi^es.  1310,  1312;  of  secondary  stu- 
denta)  1735;  of  students  in  teaebers'  training 
coiu^es,  1689. 

District  boundary  board,  450. 

District  of  Columbia,  Bliss  Electrical  School,  2058; 
business  schools,  2122;  city  school  statistics, 
1326, 1345,  1362,  1373;  city  superintendent,  1151; 
college  presidents.  1161;  commilsory  educa- 
tion and  child  labor  law,  22n;  educational 
periodicals,  1145;  high  schools  for  colored  race, 
2184;  hijgher  institutions  for  negroes,  2190, 
2198;  inchistrial  schools,  2074;  institutions  con- 
ferring degrees,  1459;  kindergartens  in.  1410; 
manual  training  given,  2063;  normal  schools, 
1099, 1706;  pubUc  hipi  schools,  sUtistics,  1795, 
private,  1906;  public  normal  schools,  princi- 
pals, 1171,  same  for  private,  1175;  reform 
schools,  2212;  schools  for  nurses,  2153,  2171; 
social  settlem^its,  2319;  statistics  of  evening 
schools.  1383;  statistics  of  higher  institutions 
in  detail,  1472,  14S0,  1508.  1526;  teachers'  sala- 
ries, 2360;  teachers'  training  coin-ses,  1690; 
technical  courses  c^ered,  l-fiS7;  Washington 
Linotype  School.  206O. 

District  school  boards  or  trustees  or  commission- 
ers. 252,  257,  276.  291,  295,  336,  Ml,  369.  377,  ^SS, 
4<Xi,  421.  4.i5,  4S4,  459,  471,  480,  498,  502,  510,  518. 

District  scnool  committee  or  directors,  282,  299, 
320,  334,  261,  383,  431,  484,  489. 

District  taxes,  for  school  purposes,  281,  479. 

Divinity  books,  in  Wtlliam  London's  catalogue 
674. 

Dixon,  George.  831. 

Dobie,  A.  IL.  »49. 

Dod,  John,  664. 

Dodge,  D.  S.,  588. 

D<w  tax,  proceeds  used  for  school  purposes,  412. 

Doberty,  R.  R.,  5SS. 

Domestic  education,  periodicals,  1 148;  in  the 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  516. 

Domestic  science,  course  of  study  In,  1552. 

Domestic  work,  tau^t  in  reform  schools,  2224; 
tai^t  to  the  feeble  minded,  2255. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  education  in,  1. 

Donaldson,  Dr.  J.  W.,  690. 

Dorrooy,  E.,37. 

Dorsey,  G.  A..  2327,  2331,  2335. 

Doughty,  H.  W.,  2334. 

Douglas,  Alaska,  schools,  2361.  ^ 

Doxolorjr,  in  Illingit  language,  <o0. 

Doyle,  Father.  602. 

Drafting,  taught  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  2249. 

Dramatic  clubs  in  social  settlements,  2321. 

Drawing,  architectural,  in  Industrial  schools, 
2U«>8;  free  hand  and  mechanical,  tau^t  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  2087;  in  reform  schools, 
2218;  to  the  deaf,  2246;  grades  in  which  it  is 
taught,  1344;  in  course  of  study  in  Englaod^ 
812;  in  Swedish  schools,  783;  teachers  of,  sala- 
ries, in  the  United  States,  2362. 

Dres<lon,  Technisclie  Hoehschule,  exhibits.  12C!^. 

Dressmaking  taught,  in  industrial  schools  11087; 
in  reform  schools,  2221;  to  the  deaf,  2246. 

Drew,  Dr.  F.  F.,  1621. 


Driggs,  Frank  M.,  996. 
Drinks, 


:s,  ak^oholic,  limit  of  safety.  589. 
Drunkenness,  effect  upon  nervous  system,  5S6. 
Duerden,  J.  E.,  23J9,  2333, 
Duffirld,  Howard,  588. 
Dunn,  J.  B.,  588. 
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Durand,  W.  F.,  2328,  2332. 

Duration  of  teachers'  certiflcates,  398. 

Durborow,  Hon.  A.  C,  1106. 

Duties,  of  parents,  683;  of  teacben,  digest  of  school 
laws,  JSO,  261, 278,  286,  293,  297, 304, 310, 322, 330, 
335  338,  349,  365,  372,  3M),  385,  390,  406,  410,  410, 
424,  433,  437,  444,  461,  469,  473,  477,  481,  480,  490, 
494,  500,  505, 511;  of  the  Schoolmaster.  683. 

Duties  and  rights  of  members  of  pension  fund,  182. 

Duty,  of  masters  in  governing,  684;  owed  to  the 
white  people  in  the  South,  561. 

Duvemet,  M.,  519. 

Dye,  Eugene  A.,  943. 

Dyeing,  m  industrial  schools,  2093. 

Dyott,  L.  R.,  588. 

K. 

Eaton.  John,  former  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  10C9. 

Economic  science,  cost  of,  in  agricultural  colleges, 
1582. 

Economy,  household,  students  of,  1422;  of  family 
Injured  by  alcoholism,  629;  of  State  injured 
by  alcoholism,  eno;  proved  by  transporting 
pupils  to  school,  227S. 

Ecuador,  higher  seat  of  learning.  2378;  statistics 
of  elementary  schools,  2352,  '2357. 

Edmonds,  Bury  S.,  690. 

Edson,  A.  W.,9e0. 

Education,  8&sthetic,  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
1134;  a  mother's  view  of,  665;  and  military 
training.  696;  and  the  workmen.  657;  Article 
X  of  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  1023;  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  863,  865,  1177,  1211; 
benefactions  to.  In  the  United  States,  2359; 
chief  ofliccrs  of,  in  foreign  countries,  2354; 
compulsory,  laws,  2271;  aecrcases  insurance 
risk,  575;  definition  of,  656;  does  it  make  negro 
a  skillful  workman?  576;  early  English  writers 
on,  633;  early,  in  grammar,  657;  elementary. 
In  foreign  countries,  23.';0;  has  it  improved  the 
negro's  morals?  576;  has  it  made  negro  a  use- 
ful citizen?  576;  has  it  ma<le  negro  inclined  to 
acquire  wealth?  576;  higher,  in  Sweden,  790; 
in  Alaska,  report  of,  2257;  In  Argentine,  1211; 
in  Belgium,  1215;  in  Brazil,  1221;  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  1;  in  Cuba,  1223, 
2345;  in  Germany,  1226;  in  Germany,  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  1237;  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  799;  in  Sheffield,  its  organi- 
zation. 846;  industrial,  of  women,  981;  local 
control  of,  566;  national,  in  Ireland,  822;  not 
an  injury  to  negroes,  56.');  of  children ,  methods, 
681;  of  children  of  papists,  6,16;  of  neglected 
children,  703;  of  woman,  Mrs.  Jocelln's  view, 
6G6;  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148;  popular,  in 
Sweden,  768;  practical,  in  Argentina,  2433; 
preparatory,  for  girls  and  boys,  982;  profes- 
Bloual,  1587-166.');  public,  in  Scotland, 820;  pub- 
lic. North  and  South  do  not  agree  on,  564;  sec- 
ondary and  technical  in  Ireland,  825;  also 
higher.  827:  secondary,  in  Sweden,  787;  special, 
for  teachers.  aS2;  system  of  public.  In  Aus- 
tralia, 13;  tcchniciil,  in  Sweden,  794;  the  true 
art  education,  1133;  through  manual  labor 
and  trades,  566. 

Education  board,  in  England,  regulation  for  sec- 
ond schools,  K'?6. 

Education  law  of  1902,  in  England,  ?01;  applica- 
tion of,  80.1. 

Educational  directory,  1149. 

Educational  Exhibitors'  Association,  864. 

Effect,  of  alcohol  upon  nerv^ous  system,  586;  of 
immoderate  indulgence  in  spirituous  bever- 
ages, f»'i5. 

Efficiency,  men  sure  of  teacher's,  2421. 

Egan,  Dr.  J.  A.,  1«>14. 

Egypt,  higher  seats  of  learning.  2378;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2'C»1,  2o56. 

Ehrer.liaum,  Profe*-sor.  1220. 

Eigenniann,  Carl  11..  2329,  Zm. 

Elberfeld  Uealgymnasium,  r239. 

Election  of  school  boards  in  the  United  States, 
22<>2. 

Electric  wiring  taught  in  industrial  schools,  2095. 

EIcctri(  itv,  applied,  taught  in  industrial  scnools, 
2087;  In  reform  schools,  2223. 

Electroplating  taught  in  industrial  schools,  2095. 


Elementary  education.  In  Coote's  time,  6B3;  in 
England,  801;  in  Scotland,  830;  in  Ireland ,.823; 
periodicals  devoted  to,  1147;  statistics  of,  to 
foreign  countries,  2350. 

Elementary  schools,  definition  of,  802;  hif^ber.  in 
England.  817;  in  Germany,  1241;  In  Prumaia^ 
1343;  principals'  salaries,  ^68. 

Elementary  teacher,  his  entertainment,  652. 

EUot.  President  Charles  W.,55e,  002,  1419,  L598; 
William  Greenleaf.  971. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  the  teaming  of,  642. 

Ellamar,  Alaska,  school.  2369. 

Ellerbe,  William  H.,  1043. 

Ellis,  Alexander  J.,  633,  668,  690,  2445;  De  Laocy 
M.,  925.  ' 

Embroiderv  taught,  In  schools  for  the  d«af .  23<7; 
to  the  feeble-minded,  22S6. 

Employment,  of  children,  439,  463;  of  chikirexi  in 
Massachusetts,  911;  of  teachers  in  th«  Unitad 
States,  297,  354,  477;  of  teachers  in  England, 
conditions  of.  814. 

Encyclopedia  Brltanica.  quoted,  1099. 1125. 

Endowment,  of  agricultural  and  roechaoical  col- 
leges, 1547,  1579;  of  higher  Institutions  in 
Canada,  8. 

Endowment  funds,  for  professors,  1419;  of  bJftfi 
schools,  1750;  of  higher  institutions,  1434;  of 
law  schools,  1626;  of  medical  schools.  162S;  of 
schools  of  dentistry,  1630:  of  schools  of  phar- 
macy, 1631;  of  theological  schools,  1G3S. 

A:<ngine-room  work  taught  to  the  feebJe-mlnded, 
2255. 

Engineering,  a  postg[radnate  study,  1434;  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  mining,  sani- 
tary, and  textile,  1422, 1437, 1454;  students  of, 
in  Austria,  3348;  students  of.  In  Germany, 
2347;  students  of,  In  Switzerland,  2349;  -coiiraa 
of  study  in,  1551,  1571;  electrical,  in  industrial 
schools,  2091;  investigation  by  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, 2328;  secondary  grant  for,  by  Cameeia 
Institution,  2332;  stationary,  in  industrual 
schools.  2107;  taught  in  reform  schools,  2219; 
to  the  feeble-minded,  2254; 

England,  code  for  elementary  schools,  810;  ele- 
mentary education,  801;  expenditures  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  809;  higher  education  af- 
fected bv  law  of,  1902;  higher  seats  of  learning. 
2378;  scnools  for  the  defective,  807;  schools  of 
science  and  arts,  838. 

England  and  Wales,  statistics  of  education,  80O; 
of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2355. 

Engler,  Professor,  1229. 

English  and  Latin,  658. 

English  course  in  business  schools.  2115. 

English  language,  appreciation  of,  671 ;  early  books 
on  the  teacliing  of,  670;  in  course  of  study  In 
England,  811;  In  Prussian  schools.  1246;  in 
Swedish  secondary  schools,  783;  praise  of  the, 
699 ;  the  teaching  ol ,  657 ;  the  true  writing  of,  671. 

English  writers,  on  education,  early,  633. 

Enloe.  B.  A.,  944. 

Enrollment,  at  normal  a^.  1300;  by  grades,  in  the 
United  States,  1311;  by  years,  in  the  United 
States,  1311;  in  Alaskan  schools.  2263;  tai  city 
schools  of  the  United  States.  1316,  1321;  In 
colleges  and  schools  in  the  United  States, 
2304;  in  common  schools  in  the  South,  217(1; 
in  elementary  schools  of  foreign  countries, 
2350;  in  English  schools,  806;  in  normal  schools 
in  the  United  States,  1672,  1683;  hi  private 
schools  in  the  United  SUtes,  1316, 1321;  in  Til- 
lage schools  in  the  United  States.  1390. 

Entertainment  of  elementary  teachers,  652, 

Entomology,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424. 

Enunciation,  clear,  640. 

Equality,  social,  is  not  political  equality.  563. 

Equipment  of  agricultural  colleges,  cost  of,  1585. 

Erlangen,  university,  pensions  paid,  186. 

Eskimos,  of  Alaska,  1093;  destitution  of,  1097;  of 
Arctic  British  America,  1107;  of  Greenland 
and  Labrador,  1108. 

Establishment  of  the  American  common  school 
system.  999. 

Esteem  of  teachers,  slight,  640. 

Ethical  education,  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148. 

Ethics,  students  of,  1669,  1680. 

Europe,  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  2288;  highercom- 
mcrcial  education,  2289;  statistics  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  2350,  2354:  Sunday  schools,  2314. 
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Evans,  MIm  Jessie,  2257;  John  Oary*  1043;  Dr. 
W.  U.,998. 

ETcning  courses,  in  business  fichoolfl.  2114. 

Erening  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  1307. 

ETening  scnools,  digest  of  school  laws,  298,  410; 
foreign  students  in,  1306;  in  England,  statis- 
tics. 838;  in  Massachusetts.  9 10;  in  the  United 
States,  1305;  teachers  and  pupils,  1382. 

Events  in  the  movement  for  secondary  education 
in  England,  861. 

Examination,  for  diploma  in  medical  school.  1613; 
for  the  *'  Uccntia  docendi,"  536;  of  men's  wits, 
634;  of  teachers,  380,  493. 

Excavations,  by  Germans,  1227. 

Exhaustion  of  native  food  supply  in  Alaska,  1122. 

Exhibit,  at  St.  Louis,  of  Amherst  College.  1177;  of 
Argentine  Republic,  1214;  of  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  986;  of  Boston  University,  1178;  of 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  976;  of  BrarU, 
1223;  of  Bryn  Ma wr  College,  UTS;  of  Christian 
Brothers  Collegr,  1180;  of  Columbia  College, 
1181;  of  Cornell  Universitv,  1182;  of  Cuba, 
1226;  of  Forest  Park  University.  1184;  of  Gcr- 
manv,  1226;  of  Hampton  Institute,  976;  of 
Harvard  University,  11S5;  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, 1187;  of  Japan,  1200;  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1191;  of  Lutheran  parochial 
schools,  991;  of  Manual  Training  School  of 
Washlnjrton  University,  984;  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tcchhologv,  977;  of  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  987;  of  Minne- 
apolis School  of  Fine  Arts,  988;  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1 194;  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 1195;  of  Philadelphia  Museums,  992;  of 
Pratt  Institute,  980;  of  Purdue  University, 
982;  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnte  Institute,  983; 
of  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  990;  of  St. 
Louis  University,  1197;  of  School  of  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  988;  of  schools  for  de- 
fectives, 994;  of  Smith  CoUege,  1200;  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1179;  of  University  of 
lUinois,  1188;  of  University  of  Michigan,  1193; 
of  University  of  Wisconsin,  1204;  of  Vassar 
CoUege,  1201;  of  Washington  University,  1202; 
of  Washington  University,  manual  training 
•chools,  m;  of  Wellesley  College.  1202;  ol 
Western  College,  1203;  of  Williams  College, 
1304;  of  Woman's  College  at  Baltimore.  1206; 
of  Woman's  College  at  Fre»!erick,  Md..  1206;  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  985;  of  Yale 
University,  1207. 

Expatriation  of  colored  race,  561. 

Expenditures,  at  Hampton  Institute,  572;  c»n-- 
rent,  for  elementary  schools  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, 2354;  for  all  purposes  in  city  schools  of 
the  United  States,  1318,  1321;  for  colored  high 
schools,  2178;  for  common  schools  in  the 
South,  2175;  for  city  schools  in  the  United 
States,  summarv  of  statistics  bv  States,  1318, 
1321;  for  education  In  Alaska,  Z-V'-*;  for  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  824:  for  e<liication  in  Queens- 
land, 18;  foreducation  in  Victoria,  !*^;  for  edu- 
cation in  West  AustralU,  20;  for  elementary 
schools  in  Fngland,  ^19;  for  elementary 
schools  in  Germany,  1241;  for  elementary 
schools  in  Prussia,  1244;  for  evening  schools 
in  the  Unite-i  States,  1372;  for  high  schools  in 
Oerraanv.  1241;  for  industrial  schools  for 
Indian  children,  2084;  for  manual  and  indus- 
trial schools,  2073;  for  Prussian  normal 
schools,  1342;  for  Plussian  universities,  1252; 
for  pulilic  city  schools,  1372;  for  public 
schools  in  Canada,  4;  for  reform  schools,  2210; 
for  salaries  In  American  village  schools.  1389; 
for  schools  for  the  blind,  2230;  for  schools  for 
thedeaf,  2236;  for  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
2251;  for  schools  in  Sweden,  774;  for  secondary 
schools  in  Prussia,  1251;  for  supervision  in 
dty  schools  of  the  United  States,  1372;  for 
supervision  and  teachers  in  city  schools.  1318, 
1321;  for  teachers'  salaries  In  city  schools, 
1372;  for  transportation  of  pupils,  2277;  for 
village  schools,  1390;  of  Carnegie  Institution, 
2327;  of  social  settlements.  2321. 

Expenses,  average,  for  high  schools  in  Germany, 
1242;  current,  of  higher  institutions,  1444;  in- 
cidental, for  American  city  schools,  1372;  of 
common  schools  in  Sweden,  774;  of  German 
professors,  repaid,  168,  of  students  in  college, 


Experience  required  to  obtain  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, 398. 

Experiment  stations,  in  Alaska,  agricultural,  1095; 
agricultural,  exhibits,  997. 

Experiments,  illustrative,  in  temperance  Instruc' 
tlon,587;  phonotypic,  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  2439. 

Exploration,  for  the  Carnegie  Institution,  2328. 

Expositions,  the  lessons  of,  871. 


Faculties,  independent,  foreign,  date  of  founding, 
2407;  foreign,  students  in,  2412;  of  German 
universities,  1242;  of  Paris  University,  527, 
and  their  organization,  531;  of  Prussian  uni- 
versities, 1251. 

Faculty,  of  arts,  in  Paris,  533;  of  law.  In  Paris, 
543;  of  medicine,  in  Paris,  546;  of  theology,  in 
Paris.  538. 

Failure,  of  Cunningham,  560. 

Falconer,  F.  R.,  2258. 

Families,  holding  themselves  apart,  563. 

Family,  economy  of,  injured  by  alcoholism,  629. 

Fancy  needlework,  taught  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 

Farlow.'w.  G.,  2330. 

Farm  work  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2087;  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  2246;  in  reform  schools, 
2218;  to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 

Farmer,  George  R.,  944;  James  L..  997. 

Farmers,  prepared  at  Hampton,  568. 

Farrar,  C.  B.,  2334. 

Farrington.  E.  H.,  998. 

Fathers  and  sons,  Emphues's  views  on,  640. 

Fathers,  cockering,  reproved,  677. 

Faults,  of  the  negro,  ^79. 

Favor  of  the  civil  p<)wers,  aiding  the  Paris  Uni- 
versitv, 549. 

Fawns,  reindeer,  increase  of,  2266. 

Federal  aid,  to  agricultural  colleges  for  exi)eri- 
ment  stations.  1547. 

Federal  appropriation,  for  schools  of  technology, 
1458. 

Federal  plan  of  school  organization,  958. 

Feeble-minded,  schools  for  the,  2227;  exhibit,  996. 

Feeding  of  school  children,  830. 

Fees,  annual,  of  college  students,  1508. 

Fellows,  Dr.  D.  W.,  1G21. 

Fellowships,  in  colleges  lor  women,  1447;  in  schools 
of  technology,  14o7,  1508, 

Ferguson.  Superintendent  W.  B.  581. 

Femald,  J.  C,  588. 

Fernandez,  Dr.  J.  D.,  1614. 

Finances,  of  schools,  laws,  249-518;  of  Swedish 
secondary  schools,  7S7. 

Fine  arts,  schools  of,  foreign,  date  of  founding,  2409. 

Fine  arts  and  architecture.  1424. 

Fines,  for  juvenile  offenders,  709. 

Finger.  8.  M.,  \(m. 

Finland,  statistics  of  elementarj  schools,  2351,2355. 

Fischer,  Dr.  E.,  1-231;  S,  F.,  1239;  Th.  and  Co.,  Ber- 
lin, 1240. 

Flscher-llayne  Institute  of  Pension,  137 

Fisher,  Dr.  R.  W.,  1617. 

Flelschmann,  Dr.  L.,  33. 

Fleming,  Abraham,  634,  676, 

Fletcher,  G.  T.,  630;  Rof>ert,  2328,  2331. 

riexner.  Dr.  Simon,  2330. 

Floriculture  taught,  in  industrial  schools. 2089;  in 
reform  schools,  2221;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2248;  to  the  feebl<^rainded,  2254. 

Florida,  black  bolt  of,  574;  bufint'ss  schools,  2122; 
child  labor  law,  2271;  citv  school  statistics, 
1326,  1345,  1363,  1373;  dtV  superintendents, 
1151;  college  presidents,  IICI;  educational  pe- 
riodicals, 1145;  high  schools  for  colored  rac<^, 
2I»4:  hirfier  institutions  for  negroes,  2190, 
2198;  industrial  school,  2074;  institutions  con- 
ferring degrees,  IViO;  manual  training  given, 
306.^:  normal  sthooh.  1699,  1706;  public  hich 
schools,  statistics,  1795;  private,  1998;  public 
normal  schools,  principals,  1171;  same  for 
private,  1175;  reform  school.  2212;  schools  for 
nurses,  2153;  statistics  of  evening  schools, 
1383;  sutistics  of  higher  in.stitutions  in  detaU, 
1472,  1490,  1510;  statistics  of  village  schools, 
1391;  teachers'  salaries  In  cities,  2W0;  teach- 
ers' training  courses,  1690;  technical  courses 
offered,  1467;  University  of,  course  of  study, 
1557. 
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Florio.  John,  634,  660,  000. 

Flower  and  fruit  mission  in  social  MUkmeats, 

2321. 
Flovtl,  C.  L.,  1W2. 
Fial'il.  Ewald,  2331. 
Folkho^'skolor  in  Sweden.  780,  1274. 
Folkskolor  (common  scbooh)  in  Sweden,  1271. 
Food  supply,  for  Alaskans,  permanency,  1107, 1125; 

for  remdeer  herders,  1120:  in  Western  Alaska, 

um. 

Forbes.  Mrs.  Cornelia  B..  582;  Dr.  E.  H.,  583. 

Ford,  Worthlngton  C.  2329. 

Forei^  countries,  elementanr  education.  2350. 

Foreign  laoguage«,  in  girls'  mtcnnediate  schools 
in  rruseia,  1247;  m  Prussian  intermediate 
fi«>hools,  1246;  in  Prussian  privatO'  schools, 
IJW. 

Foreiga  students,  in  the  United  States,  1423;  In 
(lermany.  23.'i.'>:  in  France.  2336. 

Fort'iga  universities  and  other  higher  seats  of 
learning.  2:^73  2110. 

Forerunners,  along  line  of,  of  University  of  Paris, 
521, 

Forest  Park  University,  exhibit.  1184. 

Forestry,  taught  in  United  States  agricultural 
rf»ll<.'ges.  loTl. 

Forestry  academies,  in  Germany,  attendance, 
1212;  2347. 

Fores trv  bchoola.  foreign,  date  erf  fotmding.  3408; 
students  in.  2114. 

Forjring.  taught  in  indiistrii«l  schools.  2087;  in  re- 
form 5chc»ol»,  22 Ih;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2217. 

Forsbeck,  Dr.  F.  A..  1613. 

Foster.  Jnme«  S..  iM2. 

Foiii  *iiug,  dale  of,  foreign  higher  institutions, 
2I16. 

Fraiu-e,  foreign  stu-lents  in  universities.  C3oG; 
hi^ber  seats  of  learning.  I'i^hl;  statistics  ol 
elementary  schools.  SX^).  iXA. 

Frjinkfiiiler  Zeiiuiig.  (,U(ttetJ.  2336. 

Franklin  Uefornial»'r>  Home  for  Inebriates,  613. 

Fruser.  Dr.  M.S..  lt.|«». 

Free  text-bor»k8  and  suppHes  for  pupils  in  the 
rnit<Hl  Stales,  2'.:79. 

Fre  '  tuition  in  Knghird.  8f,2. 

Free<linan's  Bureau,  agent  t.f.  o67. 

Freeman.  J.  E..  .^S;  J.  11..  t-a.*!. 

Freilmrg,  university,  jension  paid.  2C9. 

Fren.li,  \V.  M.  R..  iV.. 

French,  in  hipli  5cbooN.  1730.  1738;  in  Prussian 
^ehools,  1210;  in  Swedish  secondary  schools, 
7M. 

Fresco  painting  in  inthistrial  stlu  0I.9,  2C15. 

Fri^sell,  Dr.  H.  H.,  6C9. 

Fry.  Mrs.  S..  6<)2. 

Frver,  John,  8^(). 

Fuhvood.  William,  081. 

FuikI,  retiring,  of  Harvard.  1419. 

Fuutls,  common  school,  2*>«):  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  Japan.  l.l\s;  literary.  412;  productive, 
of  liipli  schools.  IT.'yO:  pn»<luetive,  of  higher 
in'^titutbms,  1413;  iiroductive,  of  schools  of 
te<'hnologv,  ll'>7:  school,  digest  of  school 
laws.  2.'>fi,  2C'>,  2S1,  2*K).  'AH,  3n('>,  312,  319.  321,  333, 
:<M).  340,  3W,  300.  370,  :'>^.  4(W,  408,  420,  420,  434, 
411,  4:)2,  4^,  470,  475,  4S4,  4S8,  492,  497,  501,  509, 

r.i3. 

Furlong.  Rol>ert.  S86. 
Furst,  Cljdc,  IIM. 


Callaudet.  Dr.  E.  M.,  9a>. 

(iaiiii^ee,  Arthur.  2.y.-»».  2.i;i3. 

Garden  work  taimht.  in  in«lustrial  schools.  2087; 
in  reform  schools.  '221S:  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2240:  to  the  feehle-mmded,  22.>». 

Gardening,  education  to,4>70. 

Garret,  \N  illiani.  070. 

Gaskell,  \V.  11..  l.V>7. 

Gataker,  Thomas.  070. 

Gay.  George  K.,  <S03,  >65.  909. 

Gender,  of  nouns  in  Illmgit  language,  719. 

Genonceaux.  M.  A..  121.'>. 

Gentleman,  a  young,  instructions  to,  667;  how  to 
make  a.  641. 

Geography,  commercial,  in  business  schools,  2117, 
m  academics.  2119;  in  c»>urse  of  study  hi  Eng- 
land, 812;  in  Swedish  schools,  783:  periodicals 
devoted  to,  1118;  phvsicul,  in  high  schools, 
1730,  1741. 


Geolonr,  a  post-mdoate  studr.   1434;  tn 

schools.  1730,  1741;  Investigation  by  CAraecte 
Institution,  2320;  seoondary  grant  for,  toy 
Camegia  Instittitlon,  2332. 

Geometnr,  in  high  arbodii,  1730, 173&. 

Geoj^ysiM,  iBveatigatlon  by  CAroe^  Ii»tttutc^ 
2329;  secondary  grant  for,  bj  CameKi*  Insri- 
tution,  2332. 

Georgia,  business  aehoola^  2122;  city  acHoo)  sta- 
tistics, 13-28,  1345,  1363,  1373;  city  8ap«rint«nd- 
ents,  1151;  college  presidenta,  1161, 1167:  coosYi- 
tution  qnoted,  lOw;  digest  of  M^od  law,  :.!  >, 
organisation  of  aystem,  296,  teachers,  i*'»7. 
schools,  208.  finances,  290;  eatahHahmmt  c€ 
school  system,  999.  1068;  higb  schools  for  col- 
ored  race,  2184;  higher  tostitntiona  for  pegroea 
2192,  22D0;  industrial  acfaoola,  2074;  iiwtitti- 
tions  conferring  degrees,  145^;  kfixter^gartcns 
in,  1410;  mannal  training  gtren,  2063:  normal 
schools.  1699,  1706,  171S;  professor  of  pe<^!a- 
sogy,  1169;  public  high  schools.  statMtic-m 
1796,  prtrate.  1998;  public  normal  srliools, 
principals,  1172;  same  for  prtrate.  1175;  re- 
form schools,  2212:  schools  for  mursea,  2153; 
social  settlentent,  2319;  statistics  of  erefiini; 
schools,  1383;  statistics  of  higher  inFtltutior,^, 
1474,  1402.  1510.  1530:  statistics  of  village 
schools,  1301:  i^tate  College  of  Agricuifiir«*, 
course  of  study,  1548,  1557;  State  Indastri&l 
College,  course  of  studv.  1548,  1557;  teachers' 
salaries  In  citw»,  2360;  teachers'  trainirg 
courses.  1690;  technical  courses  offered,  H67. 

Gerber,  A.,  1229. 

German  Empire,  colonies,  exhibits.  1229:  dise«<(«^ 
caused  by  e'cohollc  indulgence,  628:  high*  r 
seats  of  learning.  2386:  education  in,  1241. 

German  exhibit,  cf  rdocation  at  St.  Louis,  875%. 

German  language,  in  high  schools.  1730i  17:^:  in 
Swedish  secondary  st^iooto,  783;  saperrisors 
of.  salaries,  2362. 

German  school  organization,  features  of,  1340. 

Germany,  attendsnce  at  higher  seats  of  learning, 
2346:  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  2288:  edncation 
in,  1226;  forei^  students  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  Icanimg,  2335:  Juvenile  criminality, 
703:  pensions  paid  to  professors  of  uotvend- 
ties,  i:«-247;  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
2354>,  2354. 

Gibson.  Bruce,  1106. 1115;  T.  P.,  934. 

Giessen,  university,  pensions  paid ^  225. 

Gifts,  we  get  bv  Icamirg,  675. 

Gilbert.  (J.  K..  2332. 

Gill,  .Alexander.  6C9. 

GUlct.  C.  P.,  €?5. 

Gillette.  Clarence  P.,  r08. 

Girls,  education  of,  the  custom  of  otn*  country, 
(\')l:  emplo\ed  in  industrial  pursuits,  711:  5  to 
22  years  old.  tabulated.measurements,  87-123; 
in  large  cities,  criminality  among  them,  71ii. 

Girls'  schools,  higher,  in  Japan,  1254.  1359. 

Glazing,  taught  in  reform  schools,  2220:  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  2247. 

Glenn,  G.  R.,  1078,  1081,  1086. 

(Godfrey.  Dr.  E.  L.  B..  1H16. 

Godolpliin.  Sir  Frards,  ♦"87. 

Golofnin,  Alaska,  whool,  226a 

Goralierg.  Moses,  2332. 

Gordon,  <iov.  John  B.,  1071,  1074. 

Gordv,  W.  F.,  SKI. 

Gorst.  Sir  John.  830. 

G088,  W.  F.  W..  2332. 

(iott.  Dr.  W.T.,  1615. 

Ctottenborg,  Sweden,  university,  792,  794. 

Gottingcn.  imiversity.  pensions  paid,  143. 

Government,  civil,  ne«led  a  university,  523;  in« 
spection  of  schools  m  England,  803;  rules  and 
orders  for  the  house,  680. 

Graduate  departments,  of  higher  in8titutiona,1430. 

Graduate  students,  in  schools  of  technology,  1453; 
subjects  studied,  1424. 

Graduates,  hi  Japan,  1254;  of  agricultural  coHeges, 
1573;  of  American  professional  schools,  in  Ar- 
gent ma,  2358;  of  colored  high  schools,  2178; 
of  commercial  schools,  2114;  of  Hampton,  560: 
of  high  schools,  1737;  of  law  schools,  1626:  of 
medical  schoote,  1628:  of  normal  schools,  1673, 
1C»»;  of  schools  for  the  bluid.  2229;  of  schools  for 
the  deaf.  2235;  of  schools  for  training  nurses, 
2150;  of  schools  of  dentistry,  1630;  of  schools 
of  pharmacy,  1631:  of  Swedish  secondary 
schools,  7b6:  of  theological  schools,  1625. 
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GradiMtkm  •xenstoM  at  CtflMe.  Pa..  1132.  i 

Gnunmar,  in  early  education,  657;  of  tbe  Hllngit 
language.  715. 

Granite  catung,  taught  in  rctfonn  ichoola,  2219. 

Grant,  P.  8.,  fifll. 

Grant,  to  eatabUsh  tcbooU  in  Alaska,  22B2. 

Grantham,  Henry,  701. 

Grants,  annual,  for  icbools  to  Alaaka,  2363:  for 
aeooodary  ichoola  in  Bn^and,  836;  lor  speciai 
Inatruetion  in  England,  917;  in  aid  of  taiools 
tn  England,  816;  legialatlTe,  for  aehoola  to 
Canada,  6;  made  by  Carnegie  Institution, 
secondary  grants,  2X27,  2331. 

GraTina,  Alaska,  school,  2257. 

Great  Briuto,  physical  dcterioratioa,  82S. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  education  to,  799. 

Greece,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2389;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2351,  Z(55. 

Greek  art  and  reHgion,  1137. 

Greek  language,  to  colleges,  1437:  to  colleges  for 
women.  l?4ft;  to  high  schools.  1730,  iTsS;  to 
Swedish  schools,  783. 

Green  S.  B.,  998;  S.  M.,  906w 

Greenwood,  P.,  670. 

Gregory,  Daniel  8.,  588. 

Greaswakl,  university,  penakms  paid,  \4A» 

GrenfeU,  Helen  U.8u6. 

Griswold,  G.  M.,  1620. 

Groaer,  W.  P.,  1507. 

Grossman,  Dr.  M.  E.,  1620. 

Grosrenor,  J.  W.,  5S8. 

Grounds,  sthool,  digest  of  school  laws,  296,  339, 
344,  4 H).  456,  463,  478. 

Groups  to  the  educational  exhibits  at  St.  Louis, 
8i2. 

Growth,  moral  and  mental,  of  negro,  577;  of  chil- 
dren, statistics  of,  25. 

G-unmAt'b,  Doctor,  Berlin.  1236. 

Guatemala,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352, 
2357. 

Guide,  for  instruction  to  temperance  to  Prussian 
schools,  625. 

Guts-Muths,  the  g>nnna«t,  124a 

Gwin,  Hiss  CUu-a,  2250. 

Gymnasiums,  to  Prussia,  1250;  to  social  settle- 
ments, 2321. 

Gymnastics,  Swedish,  796. 

Hagcr,  A.  R.,  937. 

HaiDcs,  Alaska,  school,  2257. 

Hale,  GiH>rge  E.,  2328.  2331,  2333. 

Hail,  Pn?sia<>Dt  G.  Stanley,  2329;  W.  H.,  563. 

Ilalle-Wittenberg,  university,  pensions  paid,  147. 

Haiionbeck.  E.  F..5tt». 

Hamburg,    Germany,    statistics    of   elementary 

»>hools,  2i50,  2355. 
Hamilton,  H.  J..  1616. 
Hammock  making,  taught  to  the  fi^eble  mindevl, 

2255. 
Hammond,  H.  C,  995. 
Hamntoii,  Gin.  Wade,  10^1. 
Hampton  Institute,  exhibits,  076;  compeliod  to  re- 

fu<«*  adnii.<-.>4on  to  many.  5t>'.>;  its  work  and  to-  | 

fluMMMv,  -VVj.   •  Twtuty  Years'  Work  "  at,  572. 
IIandwerk';-{H])ul*»,  t  barlotunbnrg,  1238.  ' 

Hanspl,  Uiss  Mae,  916.  I 

Happen,  Dr.  T.  J.,  1617. 
Hanson,  Dr.  B.  I)..  1015. 
Harmony,  regularity  and  symmetry,  elements  of 

art,  1136.  j 

Harness  making,  to  industrial  schools,  2102. 
HariHT,  William  and  Thomas,  661. 
IIarrK*s,  Dr.  C,  12:n.  i 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  quoted.  575;  Robert,  1006; 

W.  T.,  602,  he*,  971,  998.  lOWl,  1092,  1096,  1102, 

nil,  1122,  1129.  1133,  1140.  , 

Hart.  John,  660,672,  ! 

Hartmann  and  Braun,  Berlin.  1233. 
HarvArd  and  Cornell,  the  first  to  estabUsh  retiring 

funds,  1119. 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  1)85. 
Harvanl  University,  exhibit,  1185;  rules  for  retlr-   . 

ing  fund,  1420. 
Harvey.  Dr.  E.  B..  1615. 

Hatsprio.k,  IVof.  Julius,  133.  I 

Haur^au,  M.,  519.  I 

Hay,  Dr.  Matthew,  hr»',  O.  P.,  2329,  2Q3. 
Hayea,  Miss  U  B..  2261. 
Haygood,  Laura,  1070, 1080.  , 


Haynes,  Thomas  J.,  1129. 

Hazhtt,  W.  Carcw,  662, 67Z 

Head  measurements  with  stature,  height  sitting 
and  weight,  29. 

Head  teachers,  to  schools  in  England,  813. 

Health,  tojuries  through  liquor,  626. 

Healy.  Capt.  MlrhaelX,  1096. 1097, 1102. 1104, 1122. 

Heidelberg,  unirersity,  penMoos  paid,  200. 

Height  of  children,  3a 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Mary,  1001. 

Henry,  the_prinoe,  histructioDa  to,  662. 

Hensbaw,  Dr.  F.  R.,  1620. 

HeosoB,  P.  8.,  588. 

Heralt,  Cheater,  672. 

Herders,  reindeer,  1119. 

Herrick,  Dr.  C.  A.,  1619. 

Hesse,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2388;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2350, 2U54;  university  pro- 
fessors and  officials,  pensions  paid,  219. 

Hewes,  John,  670. 

Hidmg  to  Thee,  in  Hllngit  language,  749. 

Higbee.  E.  E.,  933. 

High  school,  boards,  committees,  or  trustees,  232, 
320,  369;  courses,  classical,  Latin,  scientific, 
modem  languages,  Enghsh,  1727,  number  of 
students  to,  1730;  districts,  304;  taspector,  515; 
principals'  and  teachers'  salaries,  2368;  stu- 
dents, colored,  1736;  studies,  pursued  to  the 
United  States,  1730-1735. 

High  schools,  for  boys,  in  Germany,  1311;  to  citiea 
of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over,  1747;  to  Japan, 
1254;  in  Maine.  339;  to  Maryland,  344;  to  Massa- 
chusetts, 910;  in  New  Hampshire,  410;  to  North 
DakoU,  439;  in  Ohio,  449;  to  Oklahoma,  456;  tn 
Oregon,  463;  in  Sweden,  7W);  to  the  South,  2177; 
in  towns  of  lesa  than  8,000  inhabitanta,  1748; 
normal  pupils  in,  168S;  progress  In  II  yejirs, 
1729;  public  and  private,  since  1880, 172l>;  public, 
for  colored  race,  21iM;  with  commercial  courses, 
2109. 

Higher  education,  commercial,  to  Europe,  2289; 
for  the  colored  race,  1259;  in  England.  8U3,  Ka; 
in  foreign  countries.  2373-2419;  to  Ireland,  827; 
to  Japan,  1260;  to  Sweden,  790;  to  Canada,  S; 
State  taxation  for,  1428. 

Higher  tostitutions  of  learn  tog,  to  Germany,  f<>r- 
eign  students,  2335;  to  foreign  countries,  £373. 

Higher  normal  schools  to  Japan.  12S9. 

Higher  technical  schools  to  Japan,  1254. 

litems,  John,  678. 

Hill.  G.  W.,  2330. 

Ilinde,  WilUam.  664. 

Htodranees  to  the  development  of  Paris  Univer- 
sity, 554. 

Hine.  C.  D..  8M:  C.  R.  Van,  2X>X 

Hinkston,  Mirs  Jeonie,  916. 

Hislop.  Dr.  John,  2k 

History,  tn  course  of  e^tudy  in  Englaivl,  812;  in 
Swedish  whoob,  7S.I;  one  of  the  »pinlual  ?<,  i- 
coi-es,  1142;  universal,  in  high  scliovia,  1730, 
1743. 

History,  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  975;  of 
eiucation,  students  of,  1669,  lG7s;  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1191;  of  manual  training 
schtM>i.  St.  Louis,  9M:  ol  Philadilphia  muse- 
ums, 992;  of  primary  8ch«M)l9  in  Japan,  1256;  of 
reimleicr  experiment.  ZAi6;  c4  St.  Louis  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  .Vrts,  ^K  of  School  of  Fine  Arts 
to  Bi>ston, »«. 

History  and  Semitic  languages,  1424. 

Hixon.  Dr.  A.  C  1622. 

Hhngit  language,  grammar  and  vocabulary   715. 

Hodges,  RM-hard,  671. 

Hoar,  J.  B la kely,  21.29. 

Hohenthal,  E.  L.C.,582. 

Holbrook,  Edwin  M..  421.     • 

Holland,  Philemon,  64a 

Holliband.  Chiudius,  701. 

Hohnes,  William  IL,  2327.  2331. 

Holy  Cross  College,  exhibit,  1187. 

Home  departments  of  Simday  schools.  2315. 

Homes  of  Hampton  graduates,  act  Uke  college  set- 
tlements, 5»0. 

Honduras  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352, 
2:J.'>7. 

Honorary  degrees,  conferred  In  1903-4,  1425  1442; 
conferred  oy  colleges  for  women,  1447. 

Hook,  J.  S.,  1071. 

Hoole.  Charles.  673. 

Hoonah,  Alaska,  school  2257. 
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Hoover,  W.  E.,930. 

Hornbook  the,  by  A.  W.  Tucr,  673. 

Uorm  kee^rs  and  teachers,  G96. 

Horsley,  \  iclor,  590. 

Hortioulture,  taught  in  agricultural  colleger,  1571; 

taught  in  reform  schools,  2230;  in  schools  for 

the  deaf,  224M. 
Hospitals  for  insane,  epileptic,  and  feeble  minded, 

2151;  schools  for  training  nurses,  2150. 
Hours,  best,  for  study  and  play,  652. 
Household  economics,  in  industrial  schools,  2093; 

students  of,  1122,  1454. 
Housekeeping  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2002; 

in  reform  schools,  2222;  to  the  feeble  minded, 

22.'>4. 
House  painthig  in  industrial  schools,  2091. 
Howard,  J.  C,  5SS;  L.  O.,  2:529,  2SXi. 
Howe,  ^V  illiam  Wirt,  2332. 
Howell,  James,  671. 
Uovt,  John  \V.,  519. 
Huartc,  John,  634,  6S7. 
Hubert.  Dr.  L.  A.,  IG'JO. 
Hults,  Dr.  M.  I.,  1620. 
Hunuiiiitics,  first  and  best,  656. 
Hmulrcd  books,  Sir  John  Lubbock's,  700. 
Hmigary,  higher  mats  of  learning,  2i.S9;  statistics 

of  olementary  o/iucation,  2:1.50,  2154. 
Hunt,  Joseph,  002;  Mrs.  Mary  U.,  581, 610;  Thomas 

F.,  J»98. 
Hunter,  Dr.  J.  F.,  1616. 
Hygiene,  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148;  relation  of 

narcotics  to,  58,*;  results  of  teai'hlng  it,  591; 

school,  students  of.  1669,  1679. 
Hygiene  and  temperance  instruction,  581. 
Hymns,  in  Hliugit  language,  749. 

I. 

Ida^o,  business  schools,  2122;  city  school  statis- 
tics, 1328, 1345, 136  ^  1373;  city  superintendents, 
1151;  compulsory  education  and  child-labor 
law,  2271;  indiisCrial  schools  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, 2084;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1460;  manual  training  given,  2063;  normal 
schools,  1699, 1706;  public  nigh  schools,  statis- 
tics, 1800,  private,  2<X>J;  public  normal  schools, 
Srincipals,  1172;  statistics  of  university  in 
etuil,  1474,  1492,  1510;  statif»tics  of  village 
schools,  1391;  teachers' salaries  in  cities,  2360; 
te;u'hors'  trnining  course,  1C9I;  technical 
courses  offered,  1467;  University  of,  course  of 
study,  1557. 

Ideav<  o(  lii»crty  and  equality,  560 

Ignonint,  tlio.  in  the  niaj«»rltv,  o(>0. 

Illinois,  Braaiey  Polytwhnical  Institute.  2058; 
business  schools,  2122;  city  school  statistics, 
1328,  1346,  13(>;},  1373;  city  superintendents, 
1151;  college  presidents,  1161,  1167;  compul- 
sory education  and  child -labor  law,  2272; 
digest  of  school  law,  299,  organization  of  sys- 
tem, 'J90,  teachers,  304,  schools,  isa**,  finances, 
306;  e<lucationrtl  exhibit,  898;  educational  peri- 
oilical**,  1145;  high  schools  for  colored  race, 
21H4;  industrial  schools,  2074;  institutions  con- 
ferring di'i^rees,  1460;  kindergartens  in,  1410; 
manual  training  given,  2063;  normal  schools, 
1699,  \7it^,  1718;  organization  of  school  system, 
897;  j)rofessor8  of  po<lngog\',  11G9;  pu'Hic  high 
schools,  statistics,  IMl,  j/rivate,  2(K»0;  public 
nonnal  s<hoolP.  prini-ipals,  1172;  same  for  pri- 
vate. 1175;  reform  sciiools,  2212;  schools  for 
nurses,  2154.  2171;  sch(»oIs  for  the  deaf,  2237; 
schools  for  the  feoMo-mindotl,  22.V);  social  set- 
tloHMMits,  2.319;  stalistiis  of  evening  Si'hools, 
138.J;  statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail, 
1474,  1492.  1510,  152(..  1531;  statistics  of  viUage 
schools,  1302;  teachers'  pensions,  1:282;  teachers' 
salaries  in  cities,  2,3<»0;  teachers*  training 
courses,  1691;  technical  courses  offered,  1467; 
University  of,  course  of  sttidy,  1557. 

Illiteracy,  among  colored  people  comimred  with 
some  European  nations,  5«4;  in  Canada,  per 
cent  of  nopulation,  10;  hi  Europe,  703;  in  Cfer- 
many,  (iccreaso  in,  1241;  in  Sweden,  773;  of  re- 
form-school inmates.  2211. 

Illustrating,  in  industrial  schools,  2097. 

Imitation,  force  of,  640. 

Importance,  of  drawing,  650;  of  temperance  in- 
struction, 585;  of  training  to  read,  649;  of  writ- 
ing, 650. 


Impriwnment,  for  forenOe  offenders,  708;  of  chil- 
dren, demoralizing  effect,  TOO. 

Income,  avemge,  of  teachere  in  OermAny,  1244:  of 
Affricultaria  and  mechanical  eoUeKe«,  154K, 
1579;  of  colleges  and  tmiversities,  1410;  of  Hig/tk 
schools,  1750;  of  higher  instittrtions  from  tui> 
tion  fees,  productive  funds,  and  appropria- 
tions. 1444, 1452;  of  higher  instltations  in  Can- 
ada, S\  of  law  schools,  1626:  of  medical  acbooLs, 
1028;  of  normal  schools,  1674, 1685;  of  schools  in 
Canada,  5;  of  schools  of  dentistry,  1636;  of 
schools  of  pharmacy,  1631;  of  schools  of  teeb- 
nology  from  productive  funds,  and  other 
sources,  145S;  of  theologifcal  schools,  163S;  oC 
oniversities  and  colleges,  1444. 

Increase,  in  number  of  convictions  of  javenDcs, 
704. 

Increases,  typical,  of  statures,  48. 

Independent  faculties,  foreign,  date  of  foundlngr* 
2407. 

India,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2389;  statistics  of 
elementary  education,  2351. 

Indian,  accused  of  laziness,  567. 

Indian  art,  1138. 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1129. 

Indian  Territory,  city  superintendents,  1152;  od il- 
ea tional  exbihlt,  905;  high  schools  for  oolored 
race,  2184;  industrial  schools  for,  2084;  sanoe  for 
Indian  children,  2084;  institutions  conferring 
degrees,  14B0;  kindergartens  in,  1411;  public 
high  schools,  statistics,  ISZi,  private,  2004: 
salaries  of  teachers  in  cities.  2360;  statistics  d 
higher  institutions  in  detail,  1476,  1494,  1512; 
statistics  of  village  schools,  1393;  teachers' 
training  cotu'ses,  1691. 

Indiana,  business  schools,  2124;  dty  school  statis- 
tics, 1329. 1346. 1364, 1374;  city  superintendents, 
1152;  college  presidents,  1162;  compulsory  edo- 
cation  and  child-labor  law.  2272;  digest  of 
school  law,  307,  organization  of  system,  307 
teachers,  310,  schools,  312,  finances.  313;  educa- 
tional exhl  hit.  903;  educational  penodical,  1145; 
high  schools  for  colored  race,  2184;  industrial 
schools,  2076;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1460;  kindergartens  in,  1410;  law  concerning  the 
examination  of  nurses,  2148;  manual  train- 
ing given,  2063;  normal  schools,  1699,  1708, 
1718;  organization  of  schools,  901;  professors  of 
pedagogy,  1169;public  high  schools,  statistics, 
1811,  private,  2002;  public  normal  schools,  prin- 
cipals, 11?2;  same  for  private,  1175;  Purdue 
University,  course  of  study,  1558;  reform 
schools,  2212;  schools  for  the  feeWe-minded, 
2250;  schools  for  nurses,  2155, 2171 ;  social  settle- 
ments. 2319;  State  taxation  for  higher  educa- 
tion, 1428;  statistics  of  evening  schools,  1383; 
statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail,  1474, 
1492,  1510;  statistics  of  village  schools,  1393; 
teachers'  salaries  In  cities,  2390;  teachers* 
training  courses,  1601;  technical  courses  of- 
erod,  1468;  transportation  of  pupils,  2278;  Uni- 
ver.slty  Bulletin.  1502. 

Indulgence  in  spirituous  beverages.  635. 

Industrial  education,  of  colored  students,  2181;  of 
women,  981;  periodicals,  devoted  to,  1148. 

Industrial  schools  for  Indian  children,  2084. 

Industry,  door  of,  let  it  be  opened  to  negro,  579. 

Infancy!  chances  of  death,  ^ 

Infant  schools  in  £ni;Und,  807;  in  Sweden,  770. 

Influence,  of  community  in  temperance  teaching. 
695;  of  parents  in  temperance  teaching,  594;  of 
temperance  teaching,  592. 

Influence  and  work  of  Hsmpton,  559. 

Ingratitude,  not  negro's  fault,  579. 

Injuries,  of  liquor,  to  health,  626:  to  family  life 
through  alcoholic  Indulgence,  629. 

Inmates  of  reform  schools,  2210;  nativity  and  race 
of,  2211. 

Inquiry,  special,  Into  the  length  of  teachers'  serv- 
ice, 1277. 

Inspection,  medical,  of  schools,  830;  medical,  of 
schools  In  Argentine,  1212;  of  schools,  in  Eng- 
land, 815;  of  schools,  in  Sweden,  769. 

Institute  Neubaucr,  pension  fund,  224. 

Institutes,  teachers',  digest  of  school  laws,  250 
255,  278,  293,  297,  310,  315,  322,  330,  335,  343,  365, 
372,  380,  398,  406,  410,  433,  437,  444,  461,  489,  473, 
477,481,491,494,505,516. 

Institution  for  testing  materials  in  Sweden, 
794, 
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Inatitiitions,  conferring  decrees  in  the  United 
States,  1425;  for  higher  edocation  in  the  United 
States,  number  of,  1417;  higher,  having  re- 
ceived benefactions  in  1903-4,  1429;  higher,  of 
learning  in  foreign  coontries,  2373-2419;  scien- 
tific, in  Germany,  1227;  having  degreeKM>nfer- 
ring  powers  in  Nova  Scotia,  10;  not  distinctly 
busness  schools  with  business  courses,  2109; 
receiving  benefactions  from  1871  to  1904,  2350. 

Instruction,  before  the  grammar  stage.  649;  char- 
acter of,  in  schools  of  the  Unitedf  States,  250, 
265,  279,  287,  305,  312,  324,  330,  336,  339,  350,  366, 
375,  382,  386,  302,  426,  434,  446,  470,  473,  482,  487, 
496,  501,  506,  512;  for  guidance  of  reindeer  sta- 
tion, 1118;  in  arts,  methods  of,  536;  in  Italian 
language,  TOO;  in  secondary  schools,  in  Swe- 
den, 7S2;  in  temperance,  610;  literary,  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  2071,  same  for  Induui  chil- 
dren, 2084;  programme  of,  1219;  superior, 
secondary,  and  primary,  in  Cuba,  2345. 

Instructors,  in  business  schools,  2113;  in  higher  in- 
stitutions, 1417;  in  industrial  schools/SOTl;  in 
universities  and  colleges,  1435;  of  the  blind, 
2228;  of  the  deaf,  mA\  of  the  feeble-minded, 
2251. 

Instruments,  scientific,  German  exhibit,  1231. 

Intellectual  value  of  tool  work.  1139. 

Interests,  of  child  to  be  considered,  509. 

Interferences  in  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  525. 

Intermediate  schools  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  both 
sexes,  in  Prussia,  1245. 

Interview  with  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy.  1097,1122. 

Introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska,  1091. 

Inv  estigation.  methods  of,  compared,  590;  of  phys- 
ical deterioration  in  Great  Britain,  828. 

Investments,  permanent,  in  city  schools,  1372. 

Iowa,  business  schools,  2124;  city  school  statistics, 
1330, 1347, 1364. 1374;  city  superintendents,  1152, 
College  of  Agriculture,  course  of  study,  1558; 
college  presidents,  1162;  compulsory  education 
and  child-labor  law,  2272;  digest  of  school  law, 
313.  organization  of  system,  313,  teachers,  315. 
schools,  317.  finances,  319;  educational  period- 
icals, 1145;  industrial  schools,  2076;  institu- 
tions conferring  degrees,  1460;  kindergartens 
in,  1411;  manual  training  given,  2063;  normal 
schools,  1609,  1706,  1720;  professors  of  peda- 
gop7, 1170;  public  high  schools,  statistics,  1828, 
private,  2004;  public  normal  schools,  princi- 
pals, 1172;  same  for  private,  1175;  reform 
schools,  2212;  schools  for  nurses,  2155,  2171; 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2250;  social  set- 
tlement. 2319;  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  1548;  statistics  of  evening 
schools,  1383:  statistics  of  higher  institutions 
in  detail,  1476,  1494,  1512;  statistics  of  village 
schools,  1394;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities.  23^; 
teachers*  training  courses,  1691;  tecnnical 
courses  offered,  1468;  transportation  of  pupils, 
2278. 

Ireland,  Dr.  O.  D.,  1622. 

Ireland,  education  tn.  799;  statistics  of,  800;  higher 
seats  of  iearuing,  2394;  stati^ttics  of  elementary 
fichooU,  2351,  2355;  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, 822. 

Ironing  taught,  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  2246;  to 
the  feeble  minded,  2255. 

Irwin.  Dr.  C.  8.,  1623. 

Island  of  St.  Lawrence,  Alaska,  1107. 

Italian  language,  instruction  in,  700. 

Italy,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2394;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2351,  2355;  sUtistics  of 
puberty,  36. 

Itinerant  teachers  in  Queensland,  17. 


Jackson,  Alaska,  school.  22>7. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sheldon,  1091,  1096.  1097,  1101,  1111, 

1134, 2268;  Dr.  Thomas  T.,  1617. 
Jacobi,  Professor,  1227. 

Jahn,  the  father  of  gymnastics,  1240.  I 

JahrbOcher  fQr  Natlonal-Oekonomie  und  Statls-  ! 

tik,  703.  I 

Jamaica,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352, 

2357.  .^  ,  ,  . 

James  Darwfai  R.,  588;  Dr.    F.   S.,   1621;  I.,  633; 

J.H.,582. 
Janua  Linguorum,  678. 


Japan,  educational  exhibits,  1269;  education  in, 
1252;  higher  seats  of  learning,  2397;  statistics 
of  elementary  schools,  2351, 2356. 

Jarvis.  Thomas  J.,  1006. 

Jefferis,  Dr.  C.  R.,  1620. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  1059. 

Jena,  university,  pensions  paid,  227. 

Jennings,  H.  8.,  2J29,  2330,  2385. 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,  in  Ulingit  language,  749. 

Jewelry  desiniing,  in  industrial  schools,  2095. 

Jewish  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
2311. 

JiDson,  Justus  K.,  1024. 

Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  1239. 

Jooelin,  Elizabeth,  666. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  133;  ex- 
hibit, 1191. 

Johnson,  Albhi,  2250;  President  Andrew,  999; 
Ben,  670;  President  D.  B.,  1043,  1045,  1050; 
Gen.  George  D^  1041. 

Johnston,  Dr,  O.  F.,  1615. 

Jotaiery,  taui^t  in  industrial  schools,  2094;  in  re- 
form schools,  2224. 

Jones,  Addison  L.,  933;  H.  C,  2328,  2332;  J.  W., 
996;  Dr.  R.  H.,  1622;   William,  690,  2334. 

Jordan,  W.  H.,  998. 

Jourdatn,  M.,  519. 

Joyncr,  X  Y.,  1021. 

Joynes.  E.  8.,  1036,  1050. 

Jubilee,  phonographic,  2441. 

Judgment,  intellectual,  of  chfldren,  706;  should  be 
fa»ined,649. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  schools,  2263. 

Junius.  Adrianus,  634,  678. 

Juvenile  criminality,  m  Germany,  703. 

Juveniles,  sentenced  in  Germany,  703. 


Kaeppel,  A.,  099. 

Kagel,  A.  E.,  952. 

Kaiseriing,  Doctor,  Beriin,  1234. 

Kake,  Alaska,  school,  2258. 

Kammerer,  Professor,  1228. 

Kansas,  business  schools,  2126;  city  school  statis- 
tics, 1330,  1348,  1364,  1374;  City  superintend- 
ents, 1152;  college  presidents,  1162, 1167;  com- 
pulsory education  and  child-labor  law,  2272; 
digest  of  school  law,  320,  organisation  of  sys- 
tem, 320,  teachers,  322,  schools,  324,  finances, 
326;  educational  exhibit,  907;  educational  peri- 
odicals, 1145;  industrial  schools  for  Indian 
children,  2065;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1461;  kindergartens  in,  1411;  manual  traming 
given,  2064;  normal  schools,  1690,  1706,  1720; 
organization  of  schools,  905;  professors  of 
pedagogy,  1170;  public  high  schools,  statistics, 
1837;  private,  a0O4;  pablic  normal  schools, 
principals.  1172;  same  for  private,  1175;  reform 
sdiools,  2212;  schools  for  nurses,  2156;  schools 
for  the  feeble  mhided,  2250;  social  settlement, 
2319;  Sute  Agricultural  College,  1558;  sUtis- 
tics of  higher  institutions  in  detaU,  1476, 1494, 
1512,  1531;  statistics  of  vOlage  schools,  1394; 
teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360;  teachers'  train- 
ing courses,  1692;  technical  courses  offered, 
1468. 

Kasaan,  Alaska,  schools,  2258. 

Keeler,  Helen,  997. 

KeUy,  John  W„  1092;  William  A.,  715. 

Kemp  (or  Kempe),  WOliam,  6^,  681. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  J.  E.,  1615. 

Kentucky.  Agricultural  Collet,  course  of  study, 
1558:  DUPiness  schools,  2126;  city  school  sta- 
tistics, 1331, 1348,  1365,  1374;  City  superintend- 
ento,  1153;  college  presidents,  1162, 1167;  com- 
pulsory education  and  child-labor  law,  2272; 
digest  of  school  law,  326,  organization  of  sys- 
tem, 326,  teachers,  330.  schools,  332,  finances, 
333;  educational  periodicals,  1145;  high  schools 
for  colored  race,  2184;  higher  institutions  for 
negroes.  2192,  2200;  industrial  schools,  2076; 
institutions  conferring  degrees.  1461;  kinder- 
gartens in,  1411;  manual  training  given,  2064: 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  course  of 
study.  1548,  1558;  normal  schools,  1699,  1708, 
1720;  professors  of  pedagogy,  1170;  jpublic  high 
schools,  statistics,  1845;  private,  2006;  public 
normal  schools,  principals,  1172;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 1175;  reform  ecnools.  2212;  schools  for 
nurses,  2156;    schools  for  the  feeble  minded. 
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2250;  social  settlemcnU,  23m  Bute  tftXAtion 
for  bisher  education,  1428;  statistics  of  even- 
ing schools,  1384;  statistics  of  higher  institu- 
tions in  detail.  1476,  14M,  1514,  1531;  statUtics 
of  village  schools,  1395;  teachers'  salaries  is 
cities,  ZiCO;  teachers'  training  oourses,  1602; 
technical  courses  offered,  1468. 

Ken  yon,  Dr.  W.  8..  1623. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Anna,  582. 

Key  to  pronunciation  of  Hlinfit  language,  716. 

Kiel,  university,  pensions  paia,  149. 

Kllbom,  Mrs.  C.,  2258. 

Killisnoo,  Alaska,  2258. 

Kindergarten,  in  industrial  schools,  2093. 

Kindergarten  education,  periodicals,  1148. 

Kindergartens,  to  Japan,  1255;  in  Oregon,  463;  In 
schools  for  the  blind,  2229;  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  22.35;  in  social  settlements,  2321;  in  the 
United  States,  number  of  instructors  andpu- 
pils,  1409:  In  tou-ns  and  villages,  1305:  in  Wis- 
consin, 514;  principals,  salaries^  2368;  super- 
visors of,  salaries,  2^2. 

King.  A.  S.,  2134. 

King!»ley,  William  M.,  588. 

Kitchen  garden  woiic,  in  industrial  schools,  2097. 

Kl:i\vock,  Alaska,  school,  '22.'>S. 

Klf'Tim,  Dr.  L.  K.,  1042,  1045. 

Klinik,  Chirugische,  in  Berlin,  1235;  in  Breslao, 
1^15. 

Klinquan,  Alaska,  school,  2258. 

Kloke,  Fritz,  1127. 

Kluckwan,  Alavska,  school,  22.>^. 

Knife  work,  sloyd,  in  industrial  schools,  2002. 

Knitting,  in  industrial  schools,  '2093;  taught  in  re- 
form schools,  2223. 

Kno\\ lodge,  infinitude  of,  609:  of  common  phe- 
nonu'iui,  in  course  of  study  iu  England,  812; 
physiological,  584;  possibility  of  increase  of, 
cm. 

Kobe  higher  commercial  school,  12(J6. 

Kodi;ik.  Alaska,  school,  22.j0. 

KoehUT,  Robert,  9H>s. 

Koniirin  Augusta  H^hiile,  Berlin,  12'^. 

KonJg^lK'rg,  university,  pensions  paid,  15L. 

Kos^refsky,  Alaska,  schools.  2260. 

Kolzebne,  Alaska,  school,  2261. 

Kraf  iH'lin.  Professor,  in  Heidelberg,  590. 

Kraiis.  Doctor,  Berlin,  12;i6. 

Kiiininoil,  Doctor,  Uamburg,  123.5. 

Kunstgtwerbe  Schiile,  Charlottenburg,  1238. 

Kvmz,  George  F.,  2327,  2:«I. 

KulntT.  Professor.  Berlin,  1234. 

Kyoto  Imperial  Univer«ty,1201;  technical sdiool, 
12tV4. 


Labor,  hard,  and  daily  study,  663:  Involved  in 

I«a riling.  642. 
LaborHtorics,  clinical,  10.01. 
Laborutory.  psychokkgical,  at  Yale,  1209. 
LalxiratorV  work,  iiulustrial  schools,  2087. 
lAico  niiikihg,  taught  to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 
l.ag('r.st(<ilt,  N.  G.  W.,  7r>7,  7S4. 
LanilK^rt.  ('ol.  James  FT.,  933. 
Land  ^rant.  of  lS«i2.  irAC>. 
Land  urant  rollotrcs.  exhibits.  097. 
Liitf'i  >i:'Mnl  bimi.  i'>f  utfriruluirtil  culIef;eB.  1576, 
Lai.tl  M  Hie  Midtii^^lit  ^ntv,  ilLlO. 
Lurjfra[ii'of  I  "a  vim.  oJl. 
LjiTip,  Dfx  tor.  Kri'Md.  1%V\:  M.  A..  W4. 
Lflnpiago  iinrl  elociitioTi,  pcriodiciiia  devoted  to^ 

Ld|ilriml.  rfrjinp^tSc  tHndc^r,  IKDj  U2L 

Larue,  Dr.  F.  A..  16;.>. 

Latin.  fc^^(■f^lleg['^tudpnt?H  1137:  tncrtTli'jfPifforwO' 
mi'fi,  I  \\^:  in  high  schools.  17.10,  IT'iS:,  in  ^vred- 
lull  m'l]<m|)*^  7*11. 

Latin  ami  f-jT^gli^h.  ftVt, 

Lu  TrMir,  F.  Dupr-^tStZ 

h&mvhrin^  tnH^ht,  in  indui^triiil  schonls,  20SS:  in 
rrrami  si()(miH,  22J*<;  iu  schmUd  fur  the  tleaf^ 
2-^*7;  ttj  thL'  r<vMp  mhirled,  225^, 

l-iftUne.S.  G,>7orf;8.  8,.5iW, 

Lsw,  Airh  K.,  '/2.%K 

Lav^  rfjminpnial.  In  bunnPM  eehoolJi.  2!  17,  In 
iuvdiMnh?H.  21itf;  fafrtjUv  of,  in  Pftrii^,  ^143:  nsjni- 
hpr  lit  fcfiKMtitJi,  irs  A  US r  rid,  231^,  In  nerrnany, 
2^ift,  in  i^wiiierlftnd,  'j!J40i  n.'ijjtinfr  to  tprnjirr- 
ani'p  [n*Ttructlon,  i'51;  irquiry^  wcaruume  n'pe- 
tltlijn,  597. 


Iaw  course,  at  Yale,  1.592. 

Law  examiners,  national  conference,  1598^ 

Law  schools,  foreign,  date  of  fouiidin^,  2407;  for- 
eign, stodenifi  In,  24i2;  in  United  SUitesy  stA- 
tisUes.  1588. 

Laws,  cblld-Utbor,  2260;  concemtns  penakms  to 
professors  and  their  widows  ana  orphajo*.  133- 
247;  concerning  status  of  State  ofllcuUs  in 
Wurttemberg,  187;  providing  for  free  text- 
books and  BoppUc^,  2279;  providing  for  toa- 
porance  instructioa,  2280;  recent,  for  estabJisia- 
ment  of  boards  of  examjaers  in  law,  1594: 
school,  digest  of,  249;  school,  students  ^1669, 
1680. 

Leader,  negro,  of  pro];}er  character,  57S. 

Learned  professions,  chosen  by  Pma&taji  er&du- 
ates,  1251. 

Leamini.%  a  commendation  of,  676;  causes  of  dccA v. 
676:  dark  outlook  fdr,  674;  defense  of  &!].  66^; 
gifts  we  got  by,  675:  involves  labor,  642;  makes 
men  ana  women  eqaal,  690. 

Leather  work,  taught  m  industrial  schools,  2053; 
taught  in  reform  schools,  2219. 

Leave  of  absence,  sabbatical,  for  professors.  1417. 

I.,ecture  cour.'scs,  in  Sweden,  781. 

I^ecture  hall,  hi  German  exhibit,  1237. 

Lee,  Dr.  S.  L.,  1616. 

IvC  Favour,  President  Henry,  1200. 

Legacy,  a  mother's,  to  her  unborn  child.  6G6. 

Legal  education,  report  on,  1609. 

Legal  status,  of  school  boards,  2290. 

Ivcnmcr.  Derrick  N.,  2333. 

Uigh,  Mrs.  Dorothy.  633. 

Leipzig,  university,  pensions  paid,  196. 

Lcmmon,  W.  L.,  945. 

Length  of  school  termsv  In  the  United  States,  <iOI; 
in  Ala.^kan  schools,  2263:  in  city  schools,  1319. 

Length  of  teachers'  service  in  the  tTnitcd  States. 
1277-1301. 

Lentz,  Dr.  Wflliam  C,  1619. 

I^copard's  spots,  the.  560. 

Lerov,  Lonis,  634,  68.>. 

Lester.  Dr.  \V.  M..  1617. 

Letters,  the  blessmg  of,  698. 

Leyene,  P.  A.,  23W. 

Levins,  Peter.  669. 

Lewin,  Master  WiDiam,  637. 

Lewis,  David  W..  1060;  E.  Pcrctval,  2333;  Gcoree 
E.,  99C;  Ocn.  J.  II.,  lOOL 

Lexis.  W.,  1227. 

Liability  of  children  to  punishment,  71!. 

Li'oeria.  iron  bridge  built  by  Hampton  graduate, 
572. 

Libraries,  In  agricnltoral  collpges,  1565, 1576;  in  col- 
leges for  women.  1447,  1451;  in  high  schools, 
1750:  in  higher  institutions,  1443:  in  Japan, 
12^8;  in  law  schools,  1626;  in  medical  schools, 
162«:  in  schools  for  the  blind,  2230;  fn  srhoola 
for  the  deaf,  2236:  in  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded, 2251:  in  schools  of  dentistry,  1630;  in 
.schools  of  pharmacy,  1631;  fn  schools  of  tech- 
nology, 1157:  in  social  settlements,  Zt21;  in 
South  Dakota,  support  of,  484;  in  theological 
schools.  1625. 

License  fuiul.  in  Alaska,  for  school  purposes,  2262. 

License  system,  battle  against  alcohohsm.  619. 

LlE^ritiii  ^lotjcndi.  rflnslidales  of,  :^j. 

Liehlij,  Jiif^tTin  von.  1^,10. 

Liehrinch,  J>r.  O..  12.17, 

Lifp,  Ht  WcUeAjci*  CoUcire.  'iW3:  tiwU  aflil  ondyll 
(U-^.  64:t. 

Light.  Dr  r.  M..  92L  * 

Lifiie,  Ft.  S  .  2334. 

Llmii  of  *flfi'ty  in  u?e  rvf  strahf4.  S^* 

Ltncoln^  pjr.^&irut  Abraham,  S&9. 

LlndiUT.  DiK-lor,  121L 

IJng.  XiehoJfltt,  rt34.  fifil,  G&3. 

Link,  Per  lipnrik,  7Wl,  • 

Lippe,  »iatS:itiL:4  of  elnmentftry  scihooH  23.10.  saiSJL 

Uqtior,  mio  dU  revenur  for  w^hooi  piirpows,  47t; 
di*p*nisArift8,  syateni  ofr  fi23- 

Lletp  of  city  st^hool  ^([iperintendenls.  U.W;  of  ^cjij- 
calionftj  periotlicalsi  intho  rnh'?d  J^tntfl?,  II4S, 
arranirM  bv  Biibject!<.  U47:  ol  foreign  seati  U 
iFAmrtng,  slnhabt^tlcal^  2415. 

Li»t£?r,  John,  e-.U. 

Liferar^  fund,  412. 

LitoTftiure,  KnaUsh^  in  high  «*tionli,  1730,  17IS; 
j>erindii'ttl?  derotwl  to,  ins, 

l4ve  stocks  value  of^  of  ^erJcullUfaJ  yoSlegeaj  U?4 
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Ureipool,  Baeondary  idieoUr  8tf> 

lAvia^  expensM  of  coUese  studentm  1506. 

Local  option,  battle  anlnst  alcoholism,  62X 

Local  fcbool  authorioes,  in  England,  SOL 

Local  school  srstems,  of  Massachuaettar  910> 

Location  of  scnool  builtings,  251. 

Lodging,  in  aodal  a6ttiaro«nta»  2321. 

Loemng,  Edgar,  708. 

Logic  and  rnetocic  in  third  degree  of  achooling, 
6M, 

Lombard,  Petar,  52L 

London,  School  EHnner  Aaeociation,  S30;  aecood- 
ary  aehoola.  857;  statiatica  of  puberty,  3(L 

Lon&  Hon.  J.  D.,  61 L 

Lopei,  Miaa  Emeatina  A.,  2427. 

Lopp,  W.  T.,  1115. 

Lord,  Dr.  C.  N.,  1622;  E.  W.,  Ma 

Louderback,  G.  D.,  2334. 

Louiaiana,  buaineaa  fchoola,  212&;  child  labor  law, 
2272;  city  school  atatif^tics.  1331,  t3Ms  1365, 
1375;  eity  aoperintcndents,  1153:  coOegepresi- 
denta,  1163,  1167:  digest  of  school  law,  3U.  or- 
ganization of  system,  334y  teachers,  335, 
achoeia  and  finances,  336;  educational  period- 
ic>al,  1115;  high  school  for  colored  race,  21%; 
higher  institutions  for  negroes,  2192,  2200;  in- 
duathai  schools,  2076;  institutions  conferring 

^  degrees,  1461;  kindergartens  in,  1411;  manual 
t raiding  given.  2DS4;  normal  frhools.  1700, 17(^; 
public  nigh  schools,  8tati<;tie<i,  IW**,  priv&te, 
2008;  public  normal  school-*,  princijals,  1172; 
reform  pchools,  2212:  schoc*!;^  f  t  nurses,  21j7; 
schools  for  the  doaf.  2J37;  txnlil  fcltlenienta, 
2319:  Southern  I'niver^ity,  ir-jo,  its  course  of 
Fludv,  1558:  State  Iniverity  and  Agrienl- 
turai  Colle«»\  1549,  its  cour:e  of  study.  1558; 
statistics  oi  evening  fcho*)!^.  13J<4:  statistics  of 
higher  institution!*  in  drfaiL  H7«.  1496,  1514; 
1526.  1531;  statistics  of  villagp  pchoois,  139.'); 
teachers'  salaries  in  cilie.*.  Z.*^);  tearbera' 
training  cour.es,  Wi'2;  letlmical  courses  of- 
fered, 1468. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  education  at  the, 
sen  865. 

Loux.  l>r.C.  P.M.,  1630. 

Lowt'l),  Prof.  l'crrivi*U97**. 

Ldwenstein,  L.  and  H-,  iicrlln,  1237. 

Lowrv,  ('.  D..  iK^. 

Lowth.  WiUiam.e.'T?.  f^o. 

Liibeck,   atalii^tica  of  ekmentary  schools,  2350, 

2i.M. 

Lund,  niriversity.  In  Sweden,  792. 

Lupton,  Rev.  J.  H..  6^8. 

Lutheran    schools,  and  colleges   in    the   United 

States,  23>'7;  exhibit  of  parochial  schools,  990. 
Luta,  F.  E..  2a  4. 
Lyceums,  theological,  in  Germany,  attendance, 

2347. 
Lyly,  John.  633, 

n. 

IfacArthur,  R.  S.,  f^. 
McBfid**.  John  M..  l^iO. 
Mct'lung,  C.  E.,  2..L^<.  s  XI. 
Mei^omas.  Hon,  Ltujis  K.,  1103. 
McCormack.  Dr.  J.  \.,  Kilo. 
Maccracken,  Chaurt'llor  11.  M.,  1195. 
Macdooal.l,  John,  9<  J;  Mrs.  P.  ^  .  2260. 
MacDoupal,  I).  T.,  Z^'Ji,  2X^),  2'>J2,  2rVi5. 
McFarland,  Oeorge  A.,  U3(t;  Mrs.  J.  W.,  2257. 
Machine  knitting,  taught   to  the  fecble-nLioded, 

2255. 
Ifiichine  o(>erating,  in  industrial  fthools,  2007. 
Maebine-shop  work,  taught  in  industrial  scboola, 

20^7:  in  n*form  Khmils,  r2I8. 
Machin«'ry,  value  of,  of  agricultural  colleges,  1576. 
Mclntire,  J.  J.,  W3. 

Mclver.  Alexandf  r,  1001;  Dr.  Charlea  D.,  1011. 
Mark,  John  G.  V.,  VJOt. 
McKee,  John,  U^s;  Svblv  B.,  986. 
Mackeniie,  Dr.  \V.  L.,  v^.S. 
KcKinlev,  Mips  S..  lfs'». 
Mackintosh,  Mi.ti  (!..  :i.'>7. 
MeMahan,  John  J.,  ir:,i.  i(.:»j. 
McMiIten,  Dr.  A   T..  1619. 
Mc.Nutt,  Dr.  H.  E..  lf,I7. 
Madden,  Dr.  Jcthn,  :^0, 
ndras,  aUttstU'a  of  elementary  schools,  2351, 

23SB. 
Magaxine  artldea  on  social  aettlemenu,  232S. 


Maa  and  Expreaa,  N«v  York,  1  IflB. 

Maine,  board  of  examiners  in  law,  15M;  boainefls 
schools,  2128;  cHy  school  statiatks,  133U  1349, 
1365,  1375;  city  soperiatendenta,  1153:  co<l<^e 
presidents,  1163,  1167;  eompwhiory  educatioa 
and  child-labor  law,  2272;  digrat  qI  school  law, 
337,  organixation.  of  system,  337,  teachers,  338, 
aehoola,  339>  finances,  340;  educational  period!* 
eal,  1145;  inatitutiona  confeiring  degreea>  1461; 
kindergartens  in,  1411;  maroial  training  given, 
2064;  normal  schoola.  1700,  17QB,  1720;  publks 
high  achool  statiatica,  1S49,  private,  2010;  pub* 
lie  normal  school,  principala,  1172;  same  for 
private,  1175;  reform  schoola,  2212;  aehoola  for 
nurses,  2157, 2171;  social  settlements,  2319;  sta- 
tistics of  evening  schools,  1384;  statistics  of 
hi^er  inatitutiona  in  detail,  UTS,  1496,  1514, 
1531;  statiatica  of  village  sehools,  1385;  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  cities,  2360;  teachers'  training 
courses,  1692;  technical  courses  ofTer^,  1468; 
University  of,  course  of  study,  1560. 

Maintenance,  of  elementary  schools  in  Prussia, 
1244;  of  hitennediate  schools  m  Prussia,  li:45; 
of  schools  in  Japan,  1256. 

Mallon,  Bernard,  1060,  1089. 

Management,  school,  students  of,  1669. 

Manierrr.  Alfred  L.,  5h8.  601. 

Manitoba,  etlucation  in,  3;  statistics  of  elementary 
schools,  2i'j2,  2336. 

Mann,  Horai'e,  1067;  Miss  Ann,  2259. 

Manual  trainmg,  grades  in  which  it  is  giv<>n,  1344; 
in  Australia.  20;  in  elementary  schools,  Chi- 
cago, 956:  in  social  settlements,  2321:  in  the 
United  States,  law.  2*^.  339,  344,  463:  school 
princip.ils,  salaries,  2368;  aopenrisors  of,  sala- 
ries, 2362. 

Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Tniver- 
sity,  exliibit,  983. 

Manual  work,  in  reform  schools,  221«:  In  srtiools 
for  the  deaf,  2246;  taught  to  the  feeble-minded. 

Manual  and  hidustrial  training,  2057. 

Marafli,  IJarlolommeo.  701. 

Marburg,  Prof.  Theodore,  133. 

Marburg,  university,  tensions  paid.  153. 

Marchiiig  to  Zion.  In  Hlingit  language.  749. 

Margin,  Coote's  notes  in  the.  t)92. 

Murme  Biological  Station  and  Laboratory  at  Na- 
ples, 2329,  Zv-Vk 

Mark.  F.  L.,  '^fivJ. 

Markham,  A.  J.,2»0. 

Martin,  Dr.  Ancil,  1613;  George  H.,  909;  John  C, 
588:  Dr.  R.  S..  1617. 

Martyn,  Carlos,  58*;  Nicholas.  663. 

Maryland,  .Vgncultural  Colhj,T,  course  of  study, 
15-j9;  busin«'.-s  «t'L«K)ls.  21kN:  cilv  school  statia- 
tica, 1331. 1349,  i:> .'.  1.175: » ity  supenntendenta, 
l\o3:  eol,**^**  prp«<nJents,  liui.  in>7:  compulsory 
etluiation  .md  chiKl-lahtT  law,  2272:  digest  of 
scl.oni  law.  Jil,  '>rj:aiiizat;un  of  system,  341, 
te.ichrrs.  ."n,  s'^.r-is.  Mi,  ijianivs.  ."ilft:  edu- 
catioual  p^^Tux'ua  ?,  1140:  high  school  for  cf)l- 
orcd  rat*p.  21^**.  h.^ber  institutions  for  negroes, 
2in2,  2»):  in(iui«lrial  schools.  2070;  Instituta 
for  the  Promotion  of  Mfxhanic  Arts,  20b<);  in- 
stitutions conferring  d*-irrees,  1!6I:  kmderfflw- 
tcns  in,  1411:  normal  «hf  ola.  1700,  170ft,  1*20; 
professors  of  pe^li^pogy,  1170;  lubJ.c  high 
schools,  statistic"*,  i\\\,  private.  2<ilO;  pubUo 
normal  school.  priDcij  al,  1172:  aJso  (>rivate, 
1175;  reform  schools.  1212;  sctujo's  for  nurses, 
2157,  2171;  9Ch<K)l8  lor  the  de.»f,  2237:  social  wV- 
tlement.s,  Zi]9.  statistics  of  evening  schools, 
13M;  atatialic-s  of  liiuber  'nsiituti»ins  in  detail, 
147^,  14Tr>.  i:,H.  I.-Oi.  LVn:  stat.:  tics  of  village 
scho(»ls,  l.'"'.'>;  tftuhers*  pensions.  21^2:  teach- 
ers' salarn's  in  cities,  i;*M);  teachers'  framing 
course.'^,  Iti'r2. 

Mas«.n.  Dr.  W.  (I.,  1620 

Masiwichusctts.  .\gritulturil  Coltfge,  i.^iQ,  its 
course*  of  study,  l.V»'>:  Boston,  Ycurg  Women*! 
Christian  A»m>cution.  2U''')  busuiess  schools, 
2r2S:city  school  statist  :cs.  1331. 1349, 1366, 1375; 
city  »ui-<rmten<l.Mirs,  1153:  college  presidents, 
1163,  ll*i7;  eompuljiory  education  and  child- 
•  y^Xjor  law,  2272:  digest  of  school  law,  346,  or- 
ganization of  system,  346,  teachers.  349, 
schools,  3r#0  financ(>s.  ,160-  educat  ional  exliibit. 
911:  educational  lerioJiciH,  lliH;  mdustrial 
schoola.  iU76;  Institute  of  Technolog>',  txhibit. 
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077, 1549, 1550;  InstitutionB  conferring  degrees, 
1462;  kindergartens  in,  1411;  Lowell  Textile 
School,  2069;  manual  training  given,  2064*  New 
Bedford  Textile  School,  2060;  Normal  Art 
School,  exhibit,  967;  normal  schools,  1700, 1706, 
1720;  organisation  of  schools,  909;  professors 
of  pedagogy.  1170;  public  high  schools,  statis- 
tics, 1855,  private,  2012;  public  normal  schools, 
principals,  1172;  same  for  private,  1175;  reform 
schools,  2212;  report  on  temperance  instruc- 
tion, 630;  schools  for  nurses,  2157, 2171;  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  2250;  Simmons  College, 
2058;  social  settlements,  2319;  statistics  of  even- 
ing schools,  1384;  statistics  of  higher  institu- 
tions in  detail,  1478,  1496,  1514,  1526,  1531;  sta- 
tistics of  village  schools,  1396;  teachers'  train- 
ing courses,  1692;  teachers'  pensions,  2282: 
teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  z360;  technical 
courses  offered,  1468;  Waltham  Horological 
School,  2061;  Wells  Memorial  Institute,  2060. 

Masters,  training  them  in  college,  653. 

Mat  making,  taught  to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 

Mathematics,  as  a  postgraduate  study.  1424;  cost 
of.  in  agricultural  colleges,  1582;  in  Swedish 
schools,  783. 

Mattress  making,  taught  to  the  feeble-minded, 
2254. 

Maturity  of  moral  character,  713. 

Maunsell,  Andrew,  661.  673. 

Maurice,  Sir  Frederick,  831. 

Mauritius,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351, 
2356. 

May  bury,  Dr.  W.  J.,  1615. 

Maylield,  W.  D.,  1043. 

Mayo,  Dr.  A.  D.,  999. 

Mead,  Dr.  Elwood.  998. 

Mcars,  David  O.,  588. 

Measures  relating  to  course  of  study  in  England, 
820. 

Mebane,  Charles  H.,  1016. 

Mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges,  1545. 

Mechanics,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424;  of  mate- 
rials, in  industrial  schools,  2091. 

Mecklenburg,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2389;  uni- 
versity of  Rostock,  pensions  paid,  232;  Schwe- 
rin  and  Sirelitz,  statistics  of  elementary 
schools,  2350,  23.54. 

Medical  faculty,  in  Paris,  546. 

Medical  schools,  forei^,  date  of-  founding,  2407; 
foreign,  students  m,  2113;  in  Japan,  1262;  in 
United  vStates,  statistics,  1588. 

Medicine,  exhibits,  German,  1234:  method  of  teach- 
ing it,  1006;  numl)er  of  students,  in  Austria, 
2348;  same  in  Germany,  2346;  same  in  Switzer- 
land. 2349;  the  teaching  of,  1601. 

Meeker,  Dr.  C.  A.,  1022. 

Meese,  Dr.  D.  A.,  1622. 

Meetings,  school,  in  B'npland.  818;  of  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  lOl,  286,  304,  349,  380,  390, 
416,424.409.480,500,511. 

Meigret,  Louis  and  Loys.  ()09. 

Members  of  New  York  central  committee  on  tem- 
perance instruction.  5SH. 

Membership,  of  profe;^sors'  pension  institute,  136- 
247;  and  officers  of  Sunday  schools,  2313. 

Memminger,  C.  (J.,  1041. 

Memoirs,"  of  British  ladies,  6.'»9. 

Memory,  should  be  trained.  649. 

Men,  of  the  South,  reply  tocircuhir  letter  concern- 
ing negroes,  570;  receiving  an  academic  degree 
ill  190.^^,  1424. 

Men  and  women,  equally  noble  by  learning,  690; 
in  social  sp  tt  lemon  is*  2:>21. 

Men  teachers  in  the  Uuite<l  States,  length  of  serv- 
ice, 1277. 

Mendes,  F.  De  Sola,  5fy^. 

Menopause,  ocrurrcnee  of,  36. 

Menstruation  bcgjimiiig  of,  36. 

Merburv,  C,  701. 

Meres,  t^rancis,  094. 

Messbildanstalt,    FYtisjifan,  1233. 

Method  of  teaching  medicine,  1606. 

Methodist  Knisoopal  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  2.«R 

Methods,  of  gentleness  and  flogging,  635;  of  In- 
stniction  m  arts,  536;  of  investigation  com- 

Sared   590;  of  providing  food  for  school  chil- 
ren,  830;  of  teaching  children,  656;  of  teach- 
ing, old  and  new,  2427;  used  in  schools  for  the 
•     deaf,  articulation,  auricular  perception,  2234. 


Metropolitan  city  school  dlatricts,  J»4. 

Mexico,  higher  scats  of  learning,  2397;  statistirsof 
elementary  schools,  2352, 2S56. 

Meyer,  O.,  1235. 

Meylan,  Dr.  O.,  35. 

Michelson,  A.  A.,  2329,  2333. 

Michigan,  Agricultural  College,  course  of  mtu&f, 
1^;  Duslness  schools,  2128;  city  school  sta- 
tistics, 1333, 1351, 1366, 1376;  dty  supcrinteod- 
ents,  1154;  college  presidents,  1163;  compol- 
sory  education  and  child  labor  law,  2273:  cl»»t 
of  school  law,  361,  organization  of  system,  au, 
teachers,  365,  schools,  366,  finances,  36Sz  edo- 
cational  periodicals.  1146;  industrial  acfaoo^ 
2078;  industrial  scnools  for  Indi&n  chiklren, 
2085:  institutions  conferring  decrees,  1^62; 
kinaergartens  in,  1412;  manual  training  gsvoi, 
2064;  normal  schools,  1700,  1710,  1720:  pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy,  1170;  public  hiefa  schoolSr 
statistics,  1863,  private,  2016;  public  normal 
schools,  principals,  1172:  same  for  private, 
1175;  reform  scnools,  2214;  schools  for  nursM, 

2159,  2171;  schools  for  the  deaf,  2237;  aehoob 
for  the  feeble  minded,  22S0;  social  settkoneats, 
2319;  State  taxation  for  higher  education.  1428; 
statistics  of  evening  schools,  1385;  statistics 
of  higher  histitutions  in  detail,  1478,  1406,  1514; 
statistics  of  village  schools,  1397;  teachen*, 
pensions,  2283;  teachers*  salaries  in  cities.  2360: 
teachers'  training  courses,  1093;  technical 
courses  offered,  1468. 

Middle  ages,  Paris  university,  519. 

Middle  life,  chances  of  death,  38. 

Middle  schools  in  Japan,  1254,  12.'i0. 

Mikullcz-Radecki,  Dr.  J.  von,  1235. 

Military  drill,  in  agricultural  colleges,  1573;  in 
other  colleges,  1437. 

Miller,  Dr.  Byron  E.,  1617;  M.  F.,  998;  Dr.  S.  B., 
1618;  Thomas  C,  950;   W.  L.,  2332. 

Millinery,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  2087,  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  2247. 

Millis,  W.  A.,  901. 

MUls,  Charles  F.,  2259. 

Milwaukee,  measurements  of  children,  30. 

MineraUen  Contor,  Bonn,  1240. 

Mineralogy,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424. 

Minerva,  Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  welt,  2373. 

Mining  academies,  in  Germany,  attendance,  1242, 
2348. 

Mining  engineering,  taught  in  agricultural  ool- 
leges,  1571. 

Mining  schools,  foreign,  date  of  founding,  2409. 

Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Exhibit,  988. 

Minnesota,  business  schools,  2130;  city  school  sta- 
tistics, 1334, 1351, 1366, 1376;  city  superintend- 
ents, 1155;  college  presidents,  1163;  compul- 
sory education  and  child  labor  law,  2273;  digMt 
of  school  law,  369,  organization  of  system.  309, 
teachers.  372,  schools,  375,  finances,  376;  educa- 
tional periodicals,  1146;  industrial  schools, 
2078;  industrial  schools  for  Indian  children, 
2085:  institutions  conferring  degrees,  1462; 
kindergartens  in,  1412;  manual  training  given, 
2064;  normal  schools,  1701,  1710,  1720;  pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy,  1170;  public  high  schools, 
statistics,  1873,  private,  2016;  public  normal 
schools,  princinals.  1172;  same  for  private, 
1176;  reform  schools,  2214;  schools  for  nurses, 

2160,  2171;  schools  for  the  feeble  minded,  2250; 
social  settlements,  2319;  State  taxation  for 
higher  education,  1428;  statistics  of  higher  in- 
stitutions in  detail,  1478,  1496,  1516;  statisttes 
of  village  schools,  1398;  teachers'  salaries  Ir 
cities,  :»60;  teachers'  training  courses,  1683 
technical  courses  offered,  1468;  University  of , 
1559. 

Miscellaneous  educational  topics,  2421. 

Misconception  of  character  and  scope  of  temper- 
ance mstruction,  600. 

Mississippi,  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
1549, 1559;  Alcorn  Agricultural  College,  course 
of  study,  1559;  busmess  schools,  2130;  city 
school  statistics.  1334,  1351,  1367.  1376;  dtr 
superintendents,  1155;  college  presidents.  1163. 
1167;  digest  of  school  law,  377,  organisation  of 
system,  377,  teachers,  380,  schools,  382,  finances, 
383;  educational  exhibit,  915;  high  schools  for 
colored  race,  2186;  higher  institutions  for 
negroes.  2192,  2202;  histitutions  conferring  de- 
grees, 1462;    kindergartens  in,  1412;    manual 
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training;  given,  20M;  nonnal  schools,  1701, 1710. 
17'J0;    mtbUc  hJch  9chool8,  statistics,  1877.  pri- 
vate, 2018;    public  normal  schools,  orincipals, 
1172;  same  for  private,  1176;  schools  for  nurses, 
2160;  statistics  of  higher  insUtutions  in  detail, 
14a>.    1498,    1516,   1^1;    sUtistics    of    village 
schools.  1398;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360: 
teacbeTB*    training  courses,  1603;      technical 
courses  offered,  1^. 
Missouri,  board  of  examiners  in  law,  1504;   busi- 
ness schools,  2132;  city  school  statistics,  1334, 
1352, 1367^  1377;  dty  superintendents,  1 155;  col- 
let presidents,  1163, 1167;  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  child  labor  law,  2272;  digest  of  school 
law.  383,  organization  of  system,  383,  teachers, 
385,  schools,  386,  finances,  3»8;  educational  ex- 
hibit, 9i5;  educational  periodicals,  1146;  high 
schools  for  oolorMi  race,  2186;  hi^r  institu- 
tions for  neffroes,  2192, 2202;  industrial  schools, 
2078;      institutions  conferring  degrees,  1462; 
kindergartens  in,  1412;      Lincoln  Institute, 
course  of  study,  1560:  manual  training  given, 
2064;     normal  schools,  1701,  1710,  1720;    pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy,  1170;  public  high  schools. 
statistics.  1880,  private,  2018;    public  normal 
schools,  principals,   1173;   same  for  private, 
1176;  reform  scnools,  2214;  schools  for  nurses, 
2160;  schools  for  the  deaf,  2237;  schools  for  the 
feeble  minded,  2250;  school  of  mines  and  metal- 
hirey ,  course  of  study,  1560;  social  settlements, 
2319;    SUtistics  of  evening  schools,  1385;   sta- 
tistics of  higher  institutions  In  detail,  1480, 
1498,  1516,  im;    statistics  of  village  schools, 
1309;  teachers' salaries  in  dties,  2360;  teachers' 
training  courses,  1603;    technical  courses  of- 
fered, 1460;  University  of,  course  of  study,  1560. 
MitcheU,  Dr.  O.  E.,  1621. 
Model-schools  in  normal  schools,  1672, 1683. 
Mold-loft  work,  in  industrial  schools,  2097. 
Molding  (metal)  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2087 ; 

in  reform  schools,  2223. 
Money  values,  in  Hlingit  language,  748. 
Monographs  on  education  in  the  United  States, 


Monopoly  of  the  alcohol  traffic,  623. 

Montaigne,  Michael  de.  634, 693. 

Montana,  business  schools,  2132;  dty  school  sta- 
tistics, 13:M,  1352, 1367,  13r7;  city  superintend- 
ents, 1155;  College  of  Agriculture,  course  of 
study,  1560;  compulsory  education  and  child 
labor  law,  2273;  digest  of  school  law,  388,  or- 
^nixation  of  system ,  388,  teachers.  390,schools, 
302.  finances,  303;  industrial  schools  for  Indian 
children ,  2085;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1463;  kindergartens  in.  1412;  manual  tnuning 
^ven,  3064;  normal  scnools,  1701, 1710;  public 
*  '    schools,  statistics,   1889,  private,  2020; 


public  normal  school,  principal,  1173;  reform 
schools,  2214;  schools  for  nurses,  2161;  statis- 
tics of  higher  institutions  in  detail.  1480,  1498, 
1516;  statistics  of  village  schools,  l.^W;  teach- 
ers* salaries  in  cities,  2160;  teachers'  training 
courses,  1693;   technical  courses  offered,  1469. 

Ifontgomerv,  H.  P.,  ltx')6. 

Moods,  in  Hlingit  langim^,  726. 

Moon,  Mrs.  Anna  R.,  2l^'>H;   Dr.  Robert  C.  996. 

Morals,  of  negro,  improved  by  education,  576. 

Morioka  agricultural  school,  i:t>5. 

Morlev,  Henry,  700. 

Morphine,  effect  upon  nervous  system,  5S6. 

Morrison,  Dr.  Anilrew  J.,  935;  Dr.  U.  C,  1616, 

Morrow,  Dr.  W.  F.,  1616. 

Morse  Albert  P., 2335;  H.  N..  2328, 2332;  9.R.,921. 

Mortality,  arterial  diseases,  37. 

Moses,  E.  P.,  1006;  FrankUn,  2261. 

Mosely  Commission,  lots';  report  of.  quoted,  1597. 

Mother  tongue,  our.  sweetness  of,  6s9. 

Motives  of  crime  weiEhrvj,  711. 

Motticr,  D.  M..  2330,  2-335. 

Moulton.  Kdwin  F..  058. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  exhJMt,  1104. 

Movement  for  secondary  schools  in  F.ngland, 
dates,  861. 

Mulcaster,  Richard,  633;  why  he  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish, 648. 

MQlier,  F.  Ad.,  1237,  Johannes,  1237;  W.  Max, 
2331. 

Mulot,  Miss  L.,  996. 

Manich.  university,  pensions  paid,  173. 

Munson,  James  E.,  2444. 


'  MOnster,  royal  academy,  pensions  paid,  155. 
Murphy,  T.  E.,  1187. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  exhibit,  OSS. 
Music,  a  post-graduate  study,  1424;  a  study  in 
technological  schools,  1454;  in  colleges,  1437; 
in  coUegt'S  for  women,  1446;  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  2229:  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148;  teach- 
ers of,  salaries,  2362. 
'  Music  school.  Tokyo,  1263, 
I  Musophilus,  defense  of  all  Icaminc,  634. 
I  Mysore,  statistics  of  elementary  scnools,  2351, 2356. 

I  N. 

'  Names,  different,  of  school  boards  in  the  United 
,  States,  2292. 

I  Narcotics,  their  relation  to  physiology  and  hy- 
I  eiene,  585. 

Nash,  George  W.,  943. 
',   Natal,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2356. 
,   National  Educational  Association,  at  Charleston, 
I  1055;  at  Nashville.  1133,  1139. 

Nations,  of  Europe,  ilhteracy,  574;  of  South  Amer- 
ica, illiteracy,  574;  the,  in  Paris  University, 
530;  their  organization,  531. 

Natives  of  Ala<:ka,  extermination  of,  1092. 

Natural  history,  in  Swedish  schools,  7S3. 

Natural  science,  in  industrial  st^hools,  2099. 

Nautical  schools  in  Japan,  class  A  and  class  B 
1267. 

Nautical  training  school  in  Massachusetts.  3.V). 

Naval  architecture,  in  industrial  school,  2009. 

Nav,  Dr.  W.Scott,  1017. 

Nebraska,  business  schools,  2132;  city  school  sta- 
tistics, 1335,  1352,  1307,  1377;  city  superintend- 
ents, 1155;  college  presidents,  1164;  compul- 
sory education  and  child  labor  law,  2273;  di- 
gest of  school  law,  394,  organization  of  system, 
3M,  teachers.  398,  scho^^Is,  401,  anances,  403: 
educational  exhibits,  919;  educational  peri- 
odicals, 1146;  industrial  schools  f9r  Indian 
children,  20S5;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1463;  kindergartens  in,  1413;  manual  training 
given,  2065;  normal  schools,  1701,  1710,  17J0; 
professors  of  pedagogy,  1170;  public  high 
■chools,  statistics,  im,  private,  2022;  public 
normal  schools,  principals.  1173;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 1176;  reform  schools,  2214;  schools  for 
nurses,  2161;  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
2250;  social  settlement,  2319;  State  taxation 
for  higher  education,  1428;  statistics  of  even- 
ing scnools,  1385;  statistics  of  higher  institu- 
tions in  detaU,  1480,  1498,  1516;  statistics  of 
village  schools,  1309;  teactiers'  salaries  hi  cities, 
2360;  teachers'  training  courses,  1603;  tech- 
nical courses  offered,  1460:  transportation  of 
pupils,  2279;  University  of,  course  of  study, 

NecessitiM  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  611. 

Necessity  of  good  8ch(H>l  methods,  C56. 

Needlework,  m  schools  in  England,  ki2. 

Needs,  ecclesiastical,  causes  of  founding  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  522;  of  civil  government,  523; 
national,  and  asnirations,  523. 

Neglected  children,  in  Sweden.  776. 

N^o,  contributes  to  his  own  education,  574;  does 
a  skillful  workman  find  work  easily?  576;  does 
be  take  advantage  ef  educational  opportuni- 
.  tiea?  573;  does  not  grow  in  crime  as  education 
increases,  574;  his  children  in  white  schools, 
562;  his  moral  and  mental  growth,  577;  in  the 
South,  leading  sober,  industrious  life,  576;  in 
the  South,  not  embittered,  5W:  is  he  rising  to 
a  hieher  plane  of  ci vi'.i/ation  7  573;  majority  of, 
to  live  in  South,  578;  South  can  not  afford  to 
lose  him.,  561. 

Nelson,  Ernesto,  1211. 

Nenna,  John  Baptista,  634,  690. 

Nervous  systems,  alcoholic  effect,  586. 

Netheriandn.  higher  seaU  of  learning,  2397;  sta- 
tistics of  elementary  schools,  2351,  2355. 

Network,  Uught  to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 

Nevada,  city  superintendent,  1155;  compulsory 
education  and  child  labor  law,  2273;  digest  of 
school  law,  405;  organisation  of  the  system, 
405,  teachers,  406,  schools.  407,  finances,  408; 
indunrial  schools  for  Indian  children,  2085; 
institutions  conferring  degrees,  1463;  kinder- 
gartens in,  1413;  manual  training  given,  2065; 
public  high  schools,  sUtistics,  1809;  statistics 
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of  onlTfrsity  in  detail,  14M).  UM,  \M»:  sUti»- 

tics  of  village  schools.  l'fl»0:  teachers'  saJarie* 
in  cJti<«,  2360;  teachers'  traiaiDe  coarse,  1»4; 
t«chuicaJ  courses  offered,  1-160;  University  ol, 
course  of  studv,  15/60. 

Newberie,  Ralph,  678. 

Newbeme.  Dr.  R.  E.  L.,  1617. 

New  Brunswick,  education  in.  1:  statistics  o<  ele- 
mentary schools,  l'3a2,  23^;  t«aeh«rs'  sala- 
ries. 7. 

Newpomb.  Simon,  2328.  2331.  233G, 

Newfoiuulland,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
2.352,  Zm. 

New  Hampshire,  business  schools,  2132;  city 
school  statistics,  1335,  1352,  1367,  1377;  city  su- 
perintendents, ll.V>;  College  of  Agricultare, 
course  o^  study,  15C0;  collwje  presidents,  1164; 
compulsory  e<iuoation  and  child  labor,  2273; 
digest  of  school  law,  41^},  organiration  of  the 
system,  *».  te«<'^iers.  4l«>.  !«chools,  410,  ftnanc«9 
412;  education^d  perio^iical.  11*V,  institntions 
conferring  degrc'^s.  lHVi;  kindergartens  in. 
1413:  manual  training  given.  'jVify,  normal 
selio^jls,  1701,  171U;  public  high  schools,  statis- 
tics. isy:>.  private.  2f)22;  public  normal  school, 
principal.  1173;  roform  schools.  2214:  schools 
lor  nurses.  2151,  2171;  scliools  for  the  feeble- 
minded, 2i:50:  statistics  of  evening  schools, 
13h.j:  statistics  of  hicher  institutions  in  detail, 
14S)i,  14«)S,  lo\h;  statistics  of  village  schools, 
IWJ;  teachers'  salaries  in  citif>i,  r.¥TO;  teach- 
ers' training  course,  WJ4;  technical  courses 
olTero'l,  I4t/». 

New  .Tcrs«-y.  businoMs  5u:«hools,  2134;  city  school  sta- 
ti.sties!  1.^35,  13."i.3,  131)7,  1377;  city  suj>erintend- 
ents,  II/m;  coliejje  presidents,  116-1;  compul- 
sory edneation  and  <*hild  labor  law,  2274;  di- 
gest of  school  law.  4L{.  orj^aiiiz.ition  of  the  sys- 
tem. 4i:i,  t<-aih.'rs,  411),  schrM)ls.  418,  finances, 
42":  edueation!ilperir,rlifH!s.  1146;  edncfttional 
cxiiiuit.  1*-;1;  )ii-jli<r  instiiiitions  for  ncgioes, 
2H»4.  lLi»2:  in.iu.-trial  schools,  207H;  institu- 
tions ronfeiTiiiH?  d»  fn-ees,  14fvl;  kindergartens 
In.  1 113;  manuul  tniinin^r  pivcn,  2U6,'.;  normal 
so!i(K)l.  17()1.  17".s):  pn!>lie  hv^n  schools,  statis- 
tics, Kit)l.  private,  2«L'^;  pui)hc  normal  schools, 
])rinripwls,  1173;  reform  s<-h*>ols,  2214;  Rut- 
prs  ^k'ientific  Schix)!,  com-sc*  of  study,  loCd; 
?ch<-K>ls  for  nurses.  21fU.  2171:  schools  for  the 
feeMo -minded.  22.M);  social  settlements.  23::t); 
State Coll<';;e  of  A;4riculturesiud  Mechanic  Arts, 
l,v>'»:  5t;Ttis(ie.!«  of  evoning  schools.  1.3N5;  sta- 
tistics of  hi'fjjher  institutions,  in  detail,  14*^, 
14HS,  i:»lS;  st;tti sties  of  xilKige  schools,  14(X); 
teachers'  pensions,  2283:  teachers'  sfllaries  in 
cities.  23<>;);  teach^Ts'  training  course,  16l>4; 
tcf'linical  com-ses  *»lTered,  1  ■?«»!>. 

New  Mexico,  city  supennten'lents,  ll.V^;  compul- 
sory education  and  ehil  ]  labor  law,  2274;  e<ln- 
catlonal  exiiibit.  '.)24;  in.ln>tiT«l  schools,  2»)78; 
inilustrial  M-hools  for  Indian  children.  2085; 
in*ititutions  conferring  dcjirees,  Hfvi:  kinder- 
gartens in,  1413;  manual  training  given.  2Wm; 
normal  schools,  1701,  1710:  ptd  lie"  high  schcwls, 
statistics,  1'.)<J3.  private.  2<t.t>;  public  normal 
schools,  prineiinds.  1173:  seho<^l  for  nurses, 
21P«2;  State  taxation  for  higher  education, 
14i'>';  statistics  of  nniversity  in  detail,  14S0, 
140H,  1518;  statistics  of  village  schools.  1401); 
teachers'  salaries  in  cities.  23<iO;  teachers' 
tmining  courses,  1604;  technical  courses  of- 
fered, um. 

New  South  Wale^.  education  in,  15;  statistics  of 
elementary  sc^hools,  2:i,'>J.  2;i.'7. 

New  York  City.  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  2a'»0:  Brookl>'n  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  School,  2060;  educa- 
tional exhibit,  ^MV,  Cooper  Inion,  20tiO;  Ethical 
Culture  School.  2a'>9;  Kvenuig  Post,  quoted, 
622:  Hebrew  Technical  School,  2C.>t»:  Pratt  In- 
st it  uU\  2ayj;  School  of  Art,  20fW);  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art  orhl  Technical  Drsiim  for  Women, 
2tk"»0:  School  of  R.  Hoe  A  Co..  2<hK»;  jK'hools  for 
nurses,  2162.  2172;  trade  scliool,  2tX')9;  Yonng 
Women's  Christian  Assfvciation  .School,  2C60. 

New  York  State,  business  schools,  21.3-1:  city  school 
statistics,  1.3:i6,  i;rv3.  1.3».8.  1377:  city  superin- 
tendents, 1156:  college  presidents,  1164.  1167; 
coinpulsory-educ4ition  and  child-labor  law, 
2274;  Cornell  Uuiver&ity,  (»>ur8«  of  study,  1561; 


dignt  of  aOmoi  Uv,  431,  oreuiaatian  ai  Xlm 
8yit«m,  431,  teaebenK  43tl.  •ciMK>te,  ^:ix, 
fincMMs,  4»;  does  not  wlutt  Conaectieot  t«3a- 
peraaoe  educfttkm  lav.  SOS;  edneaUooftl  ex- 
hiutB,  908:  eduortioiMU  pcriodiemis^  ?  M*;  ta- 
dostrfeaJ  koiooIb,  2078;  mstitatiatm  oc>ziJi«vTix2^ 
degrees,,  1463;  ldzidefisart«ns  in,  1413;  — >^^— ^' 


!  traiifting  giTen,a06&:  normal  aeboolBi.  I30ft,  rTKX 
1722;  organization  of  scfaoola,  939^:  penaioBs  to 

I  teactaers,  2384;  professors  of  ptdsfeogy.  1I3»: 
public  high  scboolfi,  statisties,  HK>4;  prWat^. 
3026;  pabUc  normal  stdiools,  prtocipala,   1173. 

I  reform  schools*  2214;  Rodiester,  AXkaeoaemxn, 
206d:  schools  for  the  deal,  2237;  schools  for  ti»> 
feeble-minded,  22SO;  sodai  sememenra,  aKX): 

I  State  eentral  committee,  members,  as& ;  State 

Scienoe  Teachers'  Assodatkm.  588;  8ta£k«ics 

I         o<  erening  schools,  138S;  stattstka  of  lumber 

I         institutions  in  detail,  1482, 1500,  i&^  1527,  ISS2: 

I         statisticsof  Tilli^  schools,  1401;  teacfaera' aai- 

1         aries  in  cities,  2360:  teachers'  training  ooorxe^. 

'  1604;  tedmkal  courses  offered,  146»;  Cnirer- 

slty,  exhibit,  1196. 

t  New  Zealand,  education  in.  1,  30;  wtsti stilus  oi  ek^ 

{         mcntary  schools,  2353.  2357. 
Nicaragna,  statistics  of  olementary  schools^  2352. 

j  2357. 

Night  schools  in  social  settlements.  2321. 

'  Nilan,  James,  588. 

I  Nobel,  Dr.  AHred  Derahard,  2337. 

I  Nobel  Foundatioii,  statutes  of,  objects.  2S7;  ad- 
ministration and  distribution,  2340l 

I  Nobel  Institute,  the,  medical,  2, 341,  2343. 

!  Nobel  Peace  Prixe,  2144, 

I  Nobel  i>riz^,  for  science  and  benevolent  diaonv- 

I  eries,  2337. 

Nobility,  treatise  on,  634. 

I  Noguchi,  Hideyo,  2330, 2333,  2335. 

I  Normal  Eichungs  Kommission,  Berlin,  1233. 

I   Normal  institutes,  teachers,  466. 

I  Normal  school,  education,  periodicals,  1148;  prin- 
cipals. 1171. 

,  Normal  scliools,  in  the  United  States^  statiatica, 
public,  1667;  for  the  colored  race,  2188;  for 
teachers,  in  5?weden,  788;  in  Belgiimx,  1218;  in 
Japan,  1254,  1257;  in  Maine,  338;  in  Maryland, 
314;  in  New  Hampt^ire,  410;  in  Oreaon,  463; 
in  Wisconsin,  516:  in  Prussia.  1242;  priTatft,  in 

I  United  States,  1660,  1681;  with  commereial 

I  courses,  2109, 

I  Normal  students,  in  uniTersities  and  colleges,  ICSS; 

I         pursuing  certain  studies,  1660,  1678,  1681;  re- 

!         ported  for  four  years,  1668. 
North  America,  statistics  of  efementarr  schools, 

2352,  2356;  Sunday  schools  in,  2312,  214. 
North  Carolina,  bu^ness  schools,  2136;  child-labor 
law,  2274;  city  school  sUtistlca,  1335, 1337, 136S. 
1378:  city  superintendents,  1157;  CoUege  of  Ag- 
riculture, course  of  study,  1561;  coU^ jire«i- 
deuts.  1164,  1167;  digest  of  school  law,  431,  or- 
ganization of  the  system,  431,  teadiers,  433, 
schools,  434,  finances,  434;  establishment  of 
school  system,  909;  higher  instltatkms  for 
negroes,  2194,  2202;  industrial  schools,  2080; 
industrial  schools  for  Indian  children,  206S; 
institutions  conferring  degrees,  1464;  kinder- 
gartens in,  1414;  manual  training  given,  2C65; 
normal  schools,  1702,  1712,  1722;  professors  of 
pedagogy,  1170:  public  high  schools,  statistics, 
1916;  private,  2U82;  public  normal  scnools,prin- 
dpalB,  1173;  same  for  private,  1176;  schooMfor 
nurses,  2165;  social  settlement,  2320;  statisties 
of  higher  institutions  in  detail,  1482, 1560, 1518, 
1532;  statistics  of  viUaoB  schoois,  1401;  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  cities,  2060;  teachers'  train^ 
courses,  1694;  technical  courses  offered,  1489. 
North  Dakota,  Agricultural  CoU»e,  course  of 
studv,  1561;  business  schools.  2136;  dtysdiool 
statistics,  1337,  1355,  1368,  1378;  dty  snperiii- 
tendents,  1157;  college  presidents,  1164;  com- 
pulsory-education  and  chSd-labor  law,  2274; 
digest  of  school  law,  435;  organixation  of  the 
system,  435;  teachers,  437;  schools,  439;  finuices. 
441  ;educational  exhibit,  990;  industrial  adwota^ 
2080;  industrial  schools  for  Indian  ehfldren, 
2085;  institutions  conferring  degrees.  H64;  kin- 
dergartens in,  1414;  manual  training  given, 
2065;  normal  schools,  1702,  1712,  1732;  poNic 
high  schools,  sUtistlcs,  1917;  private, 3036; pub- 
lic normal  schools,  prino^ials,  1173:  salartes  oC 
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teacben  in  cttie*,  2360;  school  for  noraee,  2165; 
•cboolafor  the  feeble-miiMled,  2250;  SUte  Ux*- 
tlon  for  higher  education^  1428;  statistics  of 
liigher  insUtutions  in  deUul,  1482. 1500,  1518: 
teachers'  training  eourses,  1604;  tsc^mical 
courses  offered*  1460;  transportation  of  pupils, 
2270. 
Northen,  W.  J.,  1074. 
Northern  men,  going  South,  (d&ange  their  ideas, 

560. 
Xorthwest  province,  India,  statistics  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  2351,  2356. 
Korthwest  Territories,  Canada,  statistics  of  ele- 

mentaxj  schools,  2352,  2356. 
Korway,  h^faer  seats  of  learning,  2308;  statistics 

of  elomentary  schools,  2351,  2055. 
Notices  of  early  English  writers  on  education,  633. 
Nouns,  their  number  and  gender  in  Hlingit  lan- 
guage, 718. 
Nova  Scotia,  degree-oonf erring  institutions,  10; 
education    in,    1;    statistics    of    elementary 
schools,  2352,  2356;  teachers'  salarifos,  7. 
Noyes,  A.  A.,  2328,  2333. 
Number,  of  nouns  in  Hlingit  language,  718. 
Numerals  in  Hlingit  language,  745. 

Nurso-pupils,  number,  2150.  

Nurseries,  day,  in  social  settlements,  2321. 
Nurses,  schools  for,  in  the  United  States,  2147, 

2150. 
Nursing,  home,  in  industrial  schools,  2089. 
Nursing  taught,  in  reform  schools,  2220;  to  the 
feeble-minded,  2254. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  measurement  of  children,  46. 

Oberrealjtchulen  in  Prussia.  1230. 

Observers,  list  of,  measuring  ehildrea,  128. 

Oceania,  Sunday  schools,  2314. 

Ocland.  Christopher,  633. 

Odell.  W.  P.,588. 

Officers,  chief,  of  education  in  foreign  countries, 
2354:  supervisorv.  In  city  schools  m  the  United 
Stat4*s,  1316,  1321;  in  viAage  schools,  1390. 

Officers,  executive,  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  2238:  of 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2251;  of  State 
institutions  for  the  blind,  2231. 

Officers,  of  Paris  University,  527;  subordinates, 
:>29. 

Officers  and  membership  cf  Sunday  schools,  2313; 
and  supervisors,  8alari«*s,  2362. 

Officials,  civil  and  military,  pensions  paid  in  Meek-  ' 
Jenburg,  233.  j 

Ohio,  business  schools.  2136;  city  school  statistics, 
1337,  1355,  136»,  1378;  cily  superinUndents.  ' 
1157:concfropre«identfl,  1164,  ll6<;colorcylhiKh  , 
schools,  2186:  compulsf>r} -education  and  chiUl- 
Itt^vor  law,  2274;  dipo^t  rt  achoA  Uvr,  442,  or- 
ganization of  the  system,  442,  ttvchcrs.  444,  . 
schools,  446,  flnanocs,  452;  educatioLuU  period-  i 
icala,  H46;  hichor  institutions  for  ncgrtvi.  - 
21W.  22(M;  industrial  whools.  2r#*):  institutions 
conferring  degrees,  1404;  kin-lorgoriens  in, 
14H;  manual  training  given,  206o;  Mechanics* 
Institute.  2U59;  nomial  schools.  1702, 1712, 1?22; 
professors  of  pedaprpy,  1170;  public  bich 
j  schools,  statistics.  191 S;  private,  ::'uC:  public 
I  normal  s<'hot>is,  principals,  1173;  sinie  for  pri- 
vate, 117fi;  rei<»rra  seho^^ls,  2214;  schools  for 
nurse-?,  216ri,  2172;  schools  for  the  deaf,  2237; 
sch<M>ls  for  the  feehie-minded.  22o0;  social  set- 
tlements, 2320;  State  taxation  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 1428:  State  University,  1550;  its  course 
of  ftuily,  1^1;  stAtisi'.cs  of  evening  schools, 
13S41:  statistics  of  higher  institutions,  lii^Z, 
l.M>\  1,*j20.  l.'»o2:  «;tati5lic<«  of  village  scho<»Is, 
1 1**2;  teachers'  peuiions,  22M;  teacners*  sala- 
ries in  cities,  23*1');  t*i  cli-  rs'  Irairsing  courses, 
1604;  technicil  Cfurs*^  offered.  1470. 
Oklahoma,  agricultural  coIle,;rf^.  course  of  study. 
1561;  business  sch<K>ls,  21^;  board  of  examin- 
ers In  law,  ly^:  city  school  sutlsiics,  ibcw, 
irj6,  l.»9,  1379:  city  superintendents,  1157;  di- 
gesl  of  school  law,  4M,  oryanlzalion  of  the  sys- 
tem, 4.' I.  teachers,  4^.  schools,  4.')6,  fmantf-s, 
458;  educational  periodical,  1146;  hijch  school 
for  colored  race.  21H6;  higher  institution  for 
negroes,  21?H,  22tM;  indu»trial  «'hools  for  In- 
dian children.  2i»v>;  institutions  conferring  de- 
grees, 1464;  kindergartens  in,  1414;  manual 


training  giten,  X66;  normal  schools,  1703, 
1712;  pubhc  high  schools,  sUtistics,  lOU,  pri- 
vate, 2038;  pubUc  normal  schools,  principals, 
1173;  sUtlstice  of  university  in  detail,  1484, 
1502,  1620;  teachers'  salaries  In  cities,  2360; 
technical  courses  offered,  1470. 

Old  age,  chances  of  death.  38. 

Oldenburg,  statistics  of  elemeotary  schools,  2350, 
2354. 

OUve,  E.  W.,  2328,  2332. 

Omegitjoak,  Miss  A.,  2261. 

Ontario,  education  in,  1;  statistics  of  elementary 
schools,  2352,  2356. 

Opinion,  northern,  is  to  give  both  races  equal  op- 
portunity, 564. 

Opinions  on  negro  education,  three  diflierent,  in 
the  South,  Xb, 

Opium,  effect  upon  nervous  system,  586. 

Opposition,  of  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  5:>1;  to 
negro  acauirlng  land,  576. 

Orders,  mendicant,  opposing  the  university,  h3o. 

Ordinanoe,  appropriating  the  citadel  in  Chaxieston 
for  education,  lOM. 

Oregon,  business  schools," 2138;  city  school  statis- 
tics. 1338, 1356, 1300, 1379;  city  superintendents. 
1158;  college  presidents,  1165;  c^nmlsory  edu- 
cation and  child  labor  law^  2274;  digest  of 
school  law,  450,  organixation  of  the  system,  450, 
teachers,  461,  schools,  463,  finances.  466;  edi^ca- 
tional  periodicals,  1146;  industrial  schools  for 
Indian  childran,  2066;  institutions  conferring 
degrees,  1464;  manual  training  given,  2tt)o; 
normal  schools,  1703, 1712;  public  high  scho'»ls. 
1942,  private,  2038;  public  normal  schools, 
principals,  1173:  reform  school,  2214;  schools 
for  nurses,  2166;  State  Agricultural  College, 
course  of  study,  1562;  statistic*  of  evenin;: 
schools.  1386;  statistics  of  higher  inatitutionr 
In  detaU,  1484,  1502,  1520;  statistics  of  village 
schools,  1403;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  ^V); 
teachers'  training  courses,  1605;  techniwil 
courses  offered,  14 <t). 

Organization,  attempts  at,  of  Paris  Un<versity. 
527;  of  education,  in  Argentine.  1211,  in  Be'l- 
giuffl,  1215,  in  Brazil,  1221.  in  Cuba,  1223.  in 
Bhefiiekl,  846.  in  Sweden,  1270;  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1191;  of  Lutheran  parochial 
schools,  990;  of  Simmons  College.  1200;  of  man- 
ual training  school.  St.  Louis,  9s3:  of  Phila- 
delphia museums  .992;  of  schools,  laws,  249  51  h; 
of  Sundav  schools,  2315;  ol  the  four  '  nstioi.s  " 
in  Paris, '531;  school,  students  of,  1669,  167^. 

Osbom,  Thomas  B.,  Zi.'K?. 

Origin,  of  the  "nations"  in  Paris  University,  5.»0; 
of  University  of  Paris.  515). 

Orphans  and  widows,  provision  for,  in  Berlin 
Universltv,  131. 

Orr,  Dr.  Oustavus  J.,  106^  1061.  1071. 

Orthography,  amendment  of,  6.J.i;  sjiecial  help  to, 
671. 

Orwln,  Thomas.  681. 

Osaka,  hipher  technical  9cho(-l.  12W. 

Outdoor  games  <  1  school  rhiUlren  in  Sweden,  1273, 

Outlook,  dark,  for  learning.  671. 

Ownership  of  reindeer.  2268, 


Pare.  Edward  A..  2426. 

Packard,  E.  N.,  5J#. 

Paddock,  Hon.  AUremon  P.,  1106. 

Painting,  fre»»,  in  industrial  school^,  2095;  com- 
position, m  industrial  schools.  2**2;  house  and 
sign,  in  industrial  schools.  2091;  taught  in  re- 
form A.  hools,  2218;  to  the  deaf,  2246;  to  the  fee- 
ble-minded. 2255. 

Paloman.  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  2259. 

Paleontology,  investigation  by  Carnegie  Institu^ 
tion,  232'J;  serondar>'  grant  for,  by  Carnegie 
Institution,  2333. 

Palestine,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2398. 

Pailat.  Professor,  Berlin,  1237. 

Palm.  E.,  1229. 

Palsgrave,  John,  660. 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  Uught.  in  hidustrial 
schools.  2001 ;  in  reform  schoob,  2218;  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  2246. 

Paper-box  making,  taught  in  reform  schools, 
2219. 

Paraguay,  higher  seats  of  learning.  2398;  statistics 
of  elementary  schools,  2352,  2357. 
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Parents'  honor  and  authority,  664. 

FariB,  statistics  of  puberty,  36;  University,  during 

the  middle  ages,  519. 
Parish  of  Orleans,  school  boards,  334. 
Paro<  hial  schools,  Lutheran,  exhibit,  990. 

PaBting  trade,  in  in<lustrial  schools,  2097. 

Patliology,  departments  of,  1603. 

Pattern  making  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2067, 
in  reform  schools,  2223,  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2*^16. 

PauiKTirJng  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  1093. 

Payment  of  German  professors,  167. 

Peabody  fund,  in  North  Carolina,  1004. 

Pedagogj-,  in  collets  for  men,  1437;  in  colleges  for 
women,  1446;  in  technological  schools,  1454; 
practical,  students  of,  1669,  1680. 

Penmanship,  in  Swedish  schools,  783;  supervisors 

.    of,  in  the  United  States,  salaries,  2362. 

Pennsylvania,  business  schools,  2138;  city  school 
stdtistii-8,  1339,  1357,  1369,  1379;  city  superin- 
tendents, 1158;  college  presidents,  1165,  1167; 
compulsory  education  and  child  labor  law. 
2274;  digest  of  school  law,  467,  organization  of 
the  system,  467,  teachers,  469,  schools,  470, 
finances,  470;  Drexel  Institute,  2059;  educa- 
tional exhibit,  933,  9C6;  educational  periodi- 
cals. 1146;  Girard  CoUege,  2059;  high  school  for 
colored  race,  2186:  higher  institution  for  ne- 
groes, 2194,  2204;  Industrial  schools,  2080;  in- 
dustrial school  for  Indian  children,  2086;  insti- 
tutions conferring  degrees,  1465;  kindergartens 
in.  1414;  manual  training  given,  2065;  normal 
schools.  1703, 1714, 1722;  organization  of  schools. 
932;  Pittsburg  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
20.'j9;  professors  of  pedagogy,  1170;  public  high 
schools,  statistics,  1944,  private,  2038;  public 
normal  schools,  principals,  1174,  same  for  pri- 
vate, 1176;  reform  schools.  2214;  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  2059;  schools  for  nurses,  2166. 
2172;  SI  hools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2250;  social 
settlements,  2320;  State  College,  course  of 
study,  1562;  statistics  of  evening  schools,  1386; 
statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail,  1484, 
1502,  i:>20, 1527, 153:4;  statistics  of  village  schools. 
1 103;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities.  2360;  teachers' 
training  courses,  1695;  technical  courses  of- 
fered, 1470. 

Pension,  at  death,  to  German  professors,  210;  con- 
ditions, of  professors  in  Baden,  216;  condi- 
tions, of  State  officials  In  Bavaria,  185;  insti- 
tutes, of  profes.-^ors  In  German  universities, 
13.3-247;  status,  of  State  oflScials  and  university 
professors,  191. 

Pensions,  for  retiring  university  professors  In  the 
United  States,  1419;  for  teachers  In  tlic  United 
States,  2281;  of  Prussian  university  professors, 
157-173;  of  widows  and  orphans  of  German 
professors.  187;  paid  to  German  university  pro- 
fessors, 133-247;  paid  to  teachers  in  Marvland, 
343;  paid  to  university  professors  in  6adcn, 
216;  paid  to  German  professors,  classification 
table,  240;  paid  to  university  professors  in 
Hesse,  219. 

People's  high  schools  in  Sweden,  1274. 

Per  capita,  of  expenditure  for  education  North  and 
South.  574;  of  enrollment  and  of  population  for 
elementary  schools  in  foreign  countries,  2354; 
of  school  expenditures  in  Canada,  4. 

Perception,  should  be  trained,  649. 

Per  diems  of  German  jirofessors,  168. 

Periodicals,  educational,  In  the  United  States, 
1145;  arranged  by  subjects,  1147. 

Permanent  funds  of  agricultural  colleges,  1576. 

Persia,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2398. 

Persian  religion,  ll."8. 

Persons,  eninloving  children,  427;  in  parental  rela- 
tion to  cnildren,  duties,  426;  suffering  from  al- 
coholism In  Prussia,  628;  tidy,  whether  black 
or  white,  in  public  conveyances,  563. 

Peru,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352,  2357. 

Pharmaceutical  schools,  statistics,  1588, 

Philadelphia,  etlucational  exhibit,  934;  Ledger, 
Uai;  musetims,  exhibit, 992. 

Philippine  Islands,  educational  exhibits,  937; 
higher  seat  of  learning,  2308. 

Philosophus,  his  experience  in  the  country,  698. 

Philosophy,  in  Swedish  secondary  schools,  783; 
number  of  students.  In  Austria,  2348;  same  in 
Germany,  2346;  same  In  Switzerland,  2349. 

Philosophy  and  education,  1424. 

Phonetics,  experimental,  2332. 


Phonography,  Pitman's  servioes  to,  2437. 

Physical  education,  Mukaster  on,  650;  periodkmla 
devoted  to.  114& 

Physical  exercises,  in  schools  in  England,  812. 

Physical  training,  investigation  of,  in  England, 
828;  teachers  of,  salaries,  2362. 

Physics,  A  postgraduate  study,  1424;  in  bi^ 
schools,  1730, 1740;  in  Swedish  schools,  783;  m- 
vestigation  by  Carnegie  Institution,  2329:  sec- 
ondary grant  for,  by  Carnegie  Institation, 
2333. 

Physiology,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424;  in  hl^ 
schools,  1730,  1742;  investigation  by  Came^te 
Institution,  2329;  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148; 
relation  of  narcotics  to,  585;  secondary  gr»nt 
for.  by  Carnegie  Institution,  2333;  temperance 
ana  hygiene,  581 .  

Pipe  fitting,  taught  in  reform  schools,  2220. 

Plan  of  organization  of  education  in  Sheffield,  846. 

Plaster  casting,  in  industrial  schools,  2094. 

Plastering,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  2007;  in 
schools  for  tne  deaf,  2249. 

Plumbing,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  3087; 
taught  in  reform  schools,  2223. 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  1102. 

Point  Hope,  Alaska,  1102. 

PoUcv  of  Carnegie  Institution,  2327. 

Political  science  and  history,  1424. 

Politics  and  saloons  in  the  U  nited  States,  621. 

Polytechnica.  foreign,  date  of  founding,  2408;  for- 
eign, students  in,  2413;  German,  foreign  ato- 
dents,  2336,  attendance,  2354;  in  Austria,  at- 
tendance, 2348;  in  Switzerland,  attendance* 
2349. 

Polytechnlcal  (Chalmer's)  CoUege  in  GottenborK. 
795. 

Polytechnlcal  school  in  Stockholm,  794. 

Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table  Society,  831. 

Population,  of  Australia,  12;  of  Canada,  4;  of 
cities  in  United  States,  2292;  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, 2354;  secondary  students  in,  ITlM, 

Port  Clarence,  reconnoissance  of,  1115;  east  of, 
1116. 

Porto  Rico,  organization  of  schools,  940, 

Portugal,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2398;  statistics 
of  elementary  schools,  2351,  ^55. 

Possibility  of  increase  of  knowledge,  686. 

Posterity,  instructions  to,  667. 

Postgraduate  studies,  1424. 

Pottery,  in  industrial  schols,  2095. 

Powers  of  the  **  nations  "  In  Paris  Univcrsitv.  530. 

Practice  of  medicine,  requirements  for  the,  1612. 

Praise,  of  the  English  language,  699. 

Pratt  Institute,  exhibits,  980. 

Prayer,  the  Lord's,  in  Hhngit  language,  750 

Preachers,  nwro,  at  Hampton,  571. 

Prece<lence,  of  letters  or  arms,  695. 

Pregmancy,  period  of,  32. 

Premises  for  teachers  In  England,  815. 

Preparatory  departments  in  higher  institutions, 
1435. 

Preparatory  education  for  girls  and  boys,  982. 

Prepositions,  in  Hllngit  language,  744. 

Prerestoration  days  in  Japan.  1252. 

Presbyterian  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  2309. 

Presidents,  of  collcces  and  imiversities,  list  of, 
1161;  of  industrial  schools,  2074;  of  schools  of 
technology,  1168. 

Presidents  or  deans,  of  schools  of  law,  list  of,  1640; 
of  schools  of  medicine,  list  of,  1646;  of  eclectic 
medical  colleges.  1654;  of  homeopathic  colleges, 
1652;  of  schools  of  dentistry,  1656;  of  schools 
of  pharmacv,  1660;  of  schools  of  theology,  Ust 
of,  1632;  of  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
1664. 

Preussisches  Unterrichts-Minlsterium,  exhibits, 
1235. 

Primarv  schools,  hi  Japan,  1254,  1255;  in  the 
United  States,  temperance  instruction,  685. 

Primer,  the  King's,  673. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  teachers'  salaries,  7;  sta- 
tistics of  elementary  schools,  2352, 2356. 

Princeton  University,  provision  for  retiring  pro- 
fessors, 1420. 

Principals,  of  manual  and  industrial  schools,  2074: 
of  public  high  schools,  1782,  private.  1990;   of 

f»ublic  and  private  schools.  11/1;  of  schools  for 
he  blhid,  2&I;  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  3238;  of 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2251;  school, 
salaries,  2368. 
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Prindplen,  of  Carnegie  Institation,  2326. 

Printing  taiight,  in  industrial  schools,  2069;  in  re- 
form school?,  2218;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2246;  tothefeebl»-minded,2254. 

Private  elementary  schools  in  liermany,  1241. 

Private  high  schools  for  ^Is  in  Prussia,  124S. 

Private  schools,  adopted  byState,  1217;  in  Prus- 
sia, 1247;  in  Sweden,  789;  in  villages  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1390. 

Problem,  Indian  and  negro,  567:  of  alcoholism  in 
the  United  States,  602;  of  the  South,  danger- 
ous and  dimcult,  561. 

Proceedings  of  meeting  of  Armstrong  Association, 
559. 

Productive  funds,  of  colleges  for  women,  1447, 1452; 
of  higher  institutions,  1443;  and  income  from, 
1444. 

Professional  departments  in  higher  institutions, 
1435. 

Professional  education,  1587-1665;  as  treated  in  re- 
port of  Mosely  Commission,  1597. 

Professional  schools,  foreign,  date  of  founding, 
2407;  studenU  in,  2412;  in  Japan,  1262. 

Professional  students,  colored.  2180. 

Professions  chosen  by  Prussian  high  school  grad- 
uates, 1251. 

Professors,  in  United  States  agricultural  colleges, 
1568;  in  law  schools,  1626;  in  medical  schools, 
1628;  in  schools  of  dentistry.  1630;  in  schools 
of  pharmacy,  1631;  in  theological  schools,  1625; 
of  pedagogy,  1160;  of  Prussian  universities 
draw  pensions,  157-173;  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  1435;  of  univer- 
sities in  Sweden,  791. 

Professors  and  instructors  in  higher  institutions, 
1417;  in  Japan,  1254;  in  schools  of  technology, 
1453. 

Professors  and  students  in  colleges  for  women, 
1446, 1440. 

Professors'  pension  institutes,  at  Berlin,  135;  at 
Bonn,  156;  at  Odttingen,  143;  at  Qreifswald, 
146;  at HaUe,  147;  atRiel,  149;  at  Konigsberg, 
151;  at  Marburg,  153;  at  MQnster,  155;  at 
Braunsberg,  155;  at  Strassburg,  162;  at  Mu- 
nich, 173;  at  Erlangen,  181;  at  TQbingen,  186; 
at  Leipcig,  196:  at  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg, 
209;  at  Qiessen,  219;  at  Jena,  227;  at  Rostock, 
232. 

Progress,  of  negro  race,  must  be  slow,  579;  relative, 
of  high  schools  in  14  years,  1720. 

Prohibition,  battle  against  alcoholism,  615. 

Promotion  of  teachers  in  Australia,  19. 

Pronouns,  in  HIingit  language,  722. 

Pronunciation,  eany  English,  668;  of  HUngit  al- 
phabet, 716, 

Proper  nouns.  In  HUngit  language,  722. 

Property,  value  of,  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  1546, 1576;  of  colleges  for  women,  1447, 
1451;  of  higher  institutions,  1425,  1443;  of  nor- 
mal schools,  1675, 1686;  of  technological  schools, 
1457;  used  for  city  schools,  1318;  used  for 
higher  education,  1425,  1443;  used  for  village 
schools,  1389. 

Proportion,  of  male  and  female  high  school  stu- 
dents, 1744;  of  pupils  in  the  several  grades, 
1314;  cf  university  students  to  population,  792. 

Protection  from  dogs,  reindeer,  1119. 

Protestant  Episcopal  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  2306. 

Provision,  for  schools  in  Australia,  14. 

Provlslonfl,  for  widows  and  orphans  of  university 
professors  in  Prussia,  134-247;  same  for  om- 
ciflls,  156;  in  school  laws  of  the  States,  249-518; 
of  new  law  on  temperance  instruction,  583. 

Prussia,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2386;  lower  and 
middle  schools,  1249;  statistics  of  education, 
1242;  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2350, 
2354;  temperance  instruction* in  the  schools. 
625;  university  professors  and  officials  paid 
pensions,  134-247. 

Psalm,  the  23d,  in  HIingit  language,  750. 

Psychology,  in  high  schools,  1730, 1742;  investiga- 
tion by  Carnegie  Institution,  232<J:  periodicals 
devoted  to,  1148;  students  of,  1C60, 1679. 

Puberty,  period  of,  712;  statistics  of,  36. 

Public  elem«»ntary  schools,  in  Germany,  1241. 

Public  high  schools,  for  boys  in  Prussia,  1250;  for 
girls  in  Prussia,  1246;  in  the  United  SUtes, 
1729. 


Public  opinion,  prompt  formation  of,  562. 

Public  schools,  of  the  United  States,  863;  temper 
ance  instruction  in,  2280;  of  Alaska,  2264;  tem- 
perance instruction,  581. 

Publications  authorized  by  Carnegie  Institution, 
2330,2334. 

Punishment,  corporal,  regulations,  2284;  of  dill' 
dren  in  Germany,  711;  purpose  of,  713. 

Ponia^  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  33S1, 

Pupils,  elementary  in  high  schools,  1736;  enrolled 
in  Canada,  4;  in  German  elementary  achoolfl, 
1241;  in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  760,  771:  in 
the  different  years,  1311;  in  diflerent  grades, 
1312;  of  schools  for  the  blind,  2239;  of  achdbls 
for  the  deaf,  2235;  of  schools  for  tiie  feeble- 
minded, 2251;  proportion  of,  in  the  aeTeral 
grades.  1314;  their  distribution  in  thejmdes, 
1310;  their  transportation  to  8chool,'2277. 

Pupils'  use  of  temperance  text-book  essential,  509l 

Pupil-teachers  in  New  South  Wales,  16. 

Purdue  University,  exhibit,  982. 

Purpose,  of  elementarv  schools  in  England,  811; 
of  new  college  builoings,  1552. 

Purpose  and  cost  of  new  university  buUdings,  1426. 


Qualifications,  of  candidate  for  B.  A..  535;  of  a 
schoolmaster,  653;  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  261,  278,  286,  293, 304,  322, 330,  349,  365, 
390,  406,  416,  424,  433,  ^,  ui,  469,  473,  481,  480, 
490,  500,  511. 

auarrying,  taught  in  reform  schools,  2221. 
uartz  Creek,  Alaska,  school,  2261. 

Quebec,  classical  colleges,  9;  denominational 
school,  6;  education  in.  1;  statistics  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  2352,  2356. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  learning  of,  642. 

Queensland,  itinerant  teachers.  17;  statistics  of 
elementarv  schools,  2353,  2357. 

Questions  ana  phrases,  in  HIingit  language,  747. 

Quinhagak,  Alaska,  school,  2261. 


Race,  keep  it  pure,  562;  white,  is  apt  to  forget 
claims  of  weaker  people,  579. 

Race  riots,  unknown  in  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta, 
575. 

Raffia  work  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2100;  to 
the  feeble-mmdod,  2255. 

Railway  engineering,  taught  in  agricultural  col- 
leges, 1571. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  instructions  to  his  son,  633, 

Randolph-Maoon  Woman's  College,  rules  for  retir- 
ing professors,  1421. 

Rank  of  German  professors,  169. 

Rate  of  school  taxes  in  cities,  2296. 

Ratio,  of  average  attendance  in  city  schools,  1310; 
of  private  school  enrollment  to  that  in  public 
schools.  1324. 

Reading  Circle,  Teachers',  902;  Youn«  Peoples', 
902. 

Reading  rooms,  in  social  settlements,  2321. 

Realschulen  in  Prussia,  1250. 

Reasons  why  maidens  should  go  to  school^  651. 

Recommendations  of  State  Central  Committee  on 
temperance  instruction,  601. 

Recruits,  army,  in  Germany,  illiteracy,  1241. 

Reform  of  Irish  national  school  system,  825. 

Reform  schools,  branches  taufdit  in,  number 
studying,  2218:  in  Baden,  703;  in  United  SUtes, 
statistics  of.  2209. 

Reformation,  of  the  individual,  battle  against  al- 
cohol, 604. 

Reformed  church  in  America,  iU  colleges,  2311. 

Registers,  school,  315. 

Registration  of  nurses,  2147. 

Regularity,  symmetry,  and  harmony,  elemenU  of 
art.  1135. 

R^^lations,  concerning  corporal  punishment, 
2285;  concerning  vaccination  of  school  chil- 
dren, 2303;  for  graduates  of  American  profes- 
sional schools  in  Argentina,  2358:  for  secondary 
schools  in  England,  835;  governing  the  practice 
of  engineers,  architects,  and  agriculturisU  in 
Argentina,  2358;  relating  to  German  profes- 
sors' pensions,  133-247. 
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Reindeer,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  loa-l;  belonjrlng  to 
the  Goveniment,  226K;  clothing  for,  1120;  do- 
mefitic^in  Lapland.UOO,  1121:  domef^ticated.in 
Alaska.  1114;  experiment,  hlstorv  of,  2266;  Im- 
ported from  SilK-ria,  22fi6;  in  herd,  wx  of,  22C6: 
loan^  and  returned,  2267;  owm^rship  of,  22»i8; 
protect  ion  from  dogs,  1119;  purchased  in  SiV>c- 
ria,  1106;  shelter  and  supplies,  1 11*0;  sold,  Imtch- 
ercd,  or  died.  2366;  Tarantus  raiigiier,  1099; 
their  introduction  into  Ala8ka.  1091;  wild,  in 
Alaaka,  1100,  1124;  winter  gru 7 Ijjg,  llltt. 

Reindeer  express,  across  Alaaka,  1110. 

Reindeer  fund,  contributions  to,  1112. 

Reindeer  herders,  food  for,  1120. 

Reindeer  stations,  instructions  for  guidance,  1118. 

Reindeer-skin  clothing,  1126. 

Relations,  between  averaRe  attendance  and  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  England,  SOH;  of  arts  depart- 
ments with  the  •* nations"  in  Paris,  530;  of 
cliildren  and  adults,  6.33;  of  German  professors, 
olfuial,  160:  parental,  to  children,  426. 

Rolatii^nship.  table  of,  l>oy8.  12.';,  girls,  127. 

Krlirts'  jH-nsions.  German  profesHors',  210. 

Rclk-f  fund,  professors'  pension,  138-LM7. 

Kelieiori,  and  Die  profane  authors,  6.'i'>:  of  negro, 
]o^H  emotional  now,  576;  in  Swedish  schools, 
7\i. 

Relidoiis  colleges.  1472. 

Relipious  t'diuation.  American  periodicals  devoted 
to,  1148;  iji  England,  802. 

Removal  of  German  professors,  168. 

Reu  liss  tiice,  movijig  spirit  of  the,  520. 

Ren>-«  i.ier  Tolytechnic  Institute,  e.xlilbit,  983. 

Rr]  (lit  ion,  wearisome,  retjuirwi  by  law,  597. 

Reply,  to  conclusions  of  sciriu-e  teachers,  596;  to 
roomincndations  of  same,  597. 

Report,  of  Committee  on  Agriculture,  United 
States  House  c>f  Representatives,  1114;of  Com- 
mitlfc  on  Ediicution,  United  States  Senate, 
nil;  of  Dr.  J.  lioae  Bnwiford,  1600;  of  Dr.  W. 
JI.  G  a  skill,  IWCi;  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
ir)07;  of  Slate  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
.'>.'.>:  of  W.  P.  Groser  on  legal  education,  10t)0; 
on  cducfltion  in  Alaska.  22.'.7;  on  introduction 
of  donu'slic  reindeer  into  Alaska,  \Ur2;  on  tem- 
I>erance  instruction  in  the  United  States,  581; 
same  in  Massachusetts,  G30;  preliminary,  on 
i^itroductioii  of  reindeer,  1091. 

Reports,  of  reijidtxT  herders,  1121. 

R('I)riniand.  for  juvenile  oflondcrs,  709. 

Re<iuin  inenls,  as  to  vaccination  of  school  chU- 
dron,  2:\m:  for  dental  practice.  1618;  for  the 
practii-e  of  medicine.  1612;  scholarship,  for 
ti-athcrs'  CTtilu-itis.  3C>8. 

Rcsonrcl).  a'^si.stants  of  Gamocrie  Institution,  2330, 
2^m1;  lu.toncal,  grants  for,  by  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, 2;U2. 

Residrnt  j^radnate  students,  1422. 

Rosi  lont  aud  nonresident  students,  1473. 

Ko;4iifiits  in  social  ieltlenicnts.  2321. 

Rcypoii>,il)ilit  y,  criniiual,  of  children,  711;  of  school 
ollu'i.ils,  5*84;  of  teachers.  ^81. 

Restoration  in  Ja]);!n.  after  the,  1253. 

Rt  -^trictions  of  tlie  tr  iflic  of  alcohol.  614. 

Results,  oi  teathing  hygiene,  5«J1;  of  temperance 
t<:u hing,  ol'2, 

RetiJvnK'nt,  of  German  professors.  102;  of  profes- 
sors in  liaden,2ir.;  salarvand  itEpavment,  194, 

Retiring  allowances  for  professors,  1418. 

Keiiss,  statistics  of  elementdrv  schools  2350,  23,'>5. 

Rcvi  iiue,  from  sale  of  liquor,  for  s<-hool  purposes, 
4<9;  for  school  imrposes  in  cities,  229G;  marine 
8«rviie.  1111. 

Rhetoric,  in  high  schools,  1730,  1742. 

lihoco  Ishiiid,  husuu-ss  schools,  2110;  city  school 
st^iMstus,  i;i40.  \:\r^,  1370.  i:W0;  city  superin- 
ti'i.iriiis,  1  KVJ;  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  15 >0;  its  course  of  study,  1562; 
compulsory  e<lncation  and  child-labor  law, 
227.1;  digest  of  s<hool  law,  471,  organization  of 
the  SYrtiem,  471,  teachers,  473,  schools,  473, 
linaiicrs,  175;  industrial  schools,  20.H0;  institu- 
tions confcrrine:  decrees,  1465;  kin<lergarten8 
in,  14].');  manual  trainmg  given,  20Ci'>;  normal 
whooN.  170;{.  1714;  puhUc  high  schocds.  statis- 
lits,  1*»,\*^.  private,  2041;  public  normal  schools. 
principals.  1171:  reform  schools,  2216;  School  of 
Dcsif^n,  2t»t)0:  schools  for  nurses.  21W),  2173;  sta- 
tist ics  of  Brown  Universitv  in  detail,  1486, 
1501,  1522;  statistics  of  evening  schools,  1386; 


statistics  of  village  schools,  1405;  t(>ftclH«rB' 
pensions,  2285;  teachers'  aalaiiea  in  cities,  23ea> 
teachers'  trabriine  coarse,  1606;  tecfanicaJ 
courses  offered,  1470.  ^ 

Rights  and  duties  of  professort'  relirts,  183. 

Rights  and  property  of  the  pension  institute*  is 
Germany,  l»-347. 

Rights  of  profoMors  at  8traasburgAS  officials,  167. 

Ring  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  (35. 

Roman  Catholic  schools  and  coUeges  in  the  United 
States,  2305. 

Roman  Catholics  in  Canada,  4. 

ROntgen  Institut,  Berhn,  1236. 

Roumania,  liigher  seats  of  learning,  23M;  statis- 
tics of  elementary  schools,  2351.  2355. 

Royal  Academy,  of  Monster,  pensions  psJd,  155; 
of  science  In  Stockholm,  2340. 

Royal  Lyceum  of  Braunsberg,  pensions  paid,  155. 

Rules,  for  study,  663;  for  the  retiring  fund  at  Har- 
vard, 1420;  of  construction  in  EngUsh  acci- 
dence, 637. 

Rural  schools,  consolidation  of,  439. 

Russia,  higher  seats  of  learning.  2399;  statistics  ot 
elementary  schools,  2351,  2355. 


Sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  professors,  1417. 

Sachsische  Bereakademic,  Freiberg,  exhibits,  1229 

Safety.  Umit  of,  in  use  of  alcohol,  580;  of  the  indi- 
viduaJ,  battle  aninst  alcohol,  604. 

Saint  Louis,  city  school  exhibit,  960^  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  exhibit,  989;  organization  of  school 
system,  965. 

Saint  Louis  Exposition,  educational  exhibits,  875; 
education  at  the,  863. 1177, 1211. 

Saint  Louis  University,  exhibit,  1197. 

Saint  Michael,  Alaska,  school.  2261. 

Saint  Petersburg,  statistics  of  puberty,  3i, 

Salaries,  of  officers,  oupervisors  and  special  teach- 
ers, '2362;  of  principals  in  dties,  2368;  ol  teach- 
ers, inadequate,  6i&3;  in  Australia,  19;  in  Can- 
ada, 4;  in  England,  W9;  in  Ireland,  824;  in  On- 
tario, 5;  in  Prussia,  1244;  comparative  statis- 
tics, 1245;  In  Sweden,  770;  in  the  United  States, 
310,  380;  in  cities  of  the  United  SUtes,  2360;  in 
United  States  village  schools,  1390;  of  univer- 
sity professors,  in  Sweden,  791 

Saloons,  in  a  large  city,  603;  and  politics  in  the 
United  States,  e2L 

Salvador,  statistics  of  demeotary  schools,  2352, 
2357. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  1097, 1123. 

Sanitary  engineering  for  undergraduates,  1437. 

Sanscrit  and  classics,  1424. 

Sapporo  agricultimil  college,  1365. 

Saxony,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2388;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2350,  2354;  university  pro- 
fessors and  officials,  pensions  paid,  196. 

Saxe-Altenburg,  statistics  of  dementary  schools, 
2i50,  2354. 

Saxe-Cobin*g-Ootha.  statistics  of  elementary 
schools,  2350,  2354. 

Saxe-Mdningen,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
2350  2354. 

Saxo-Wcimar,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2389;  sta- 
tistics of  elementary  schools,  2350,  2364. 

Scenic  art,  in  industrial  schools,  2086. 

Schaumburg  -  Lippe,  statistics  of  elementary 
schools,  2350,  2J55. 

Scholar,  the,  and  the  schoolmaster,  697;  In  the  city, 
697. 

Scholarships,  in  colleges  for  women,  1447:  In  tech- 
nological schools,  1467,  1508;  requirements  for 
teachers'  certificates,  396. 

School,  for  reindeer  herders,  1120;  of  Fine  Arts, 
Tokyo,  1262;  of  foreign  language*,  Tokyo,  1263; 
of  good  manners,  672;  of  skill,  677;  the  petty, 
673. 

School  administration,  periodicals  devoted  to, 
HAS;  women  in.  2289. 

School  authorities,  local,  in  England,  801. 

School  attendance,  compulsory,  in  Prussia,  1243. 

School  baths,  in  Swedish  schools,  773. 

School  boards,  digest  of  school  laws,  357,  276,  282, 
299,  307.  320,^6,  334,  841,  346,  361,  $77,  383,  388. 
405;  1^1  coriwrations,  22»;  legal  status  of, 
2290. 

School  books,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  673. 
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School  buildings,  digest  of  school  laws,  256.  265, 
279,  2S7,  298,  306,  312,  317,  324,  332,  339,  344,  350. 
366,  375,  382,  3S6,  392,  407,  410,  41S,  426,  434,  439, 
446,  456,  463,  470,  473,  478,  487,  4«6,  501.  508,  512; 
in  dties,  number  of,  1321;  in  Tillages,  number 
of,  1389. 

School  clerks,  459. 

School  commifedions,  county,  291,  and  commis- 
sioners, 421. 

School  committees,  337,  489. 

School  corporations,  313. 

School  districts,  digest  of  school  laws,  249, 251, 377, 
394,  400,  413,  4^,  459,  475,  489;  rural,  394;  sepa- 
rate, 377,  456. 

School  fund  commission,  320. 

School  funds,  digest  of  school  law?.  256,  265,  281, 
290,  294.  200  312,  319,  324,  333,  336,  340,  360,  366, 
376,  3SS,  4»J3,  408,  420,  429,  434,  441,  452,  458,  470, 
475,  484,  4S8,  492,  497,  501,  509,  513. 

School  grounds,  298. 

School  hygiene,  students  of.  16^9, 1679. 

School  inspectors  in  New  South  Wales,  reports  of, 
16. 

School  kitchens,  in  Swedish  schools,  773,  1271. 

School  law,  of  Ontario,  2. 

School  laws,  digest  of,  -Vlabama,  249;  Arkansas, 
252;  California,  257:  Colorado,  270:  Connwticut, 
282:  Delaware,  291;  Gt-orgia.  295:  llUnois,  299; 
Indiana,  307;  Iowa,  313;  Kansas,  3J0;  Ken- 
tucky, 326;  Louisiana.  3H;  Maine,  337;  Mary- 
land, 341;  MasvSHchusetts,  346;  Michigan,  361; 
Minnesota,  :i<i9;  Mississippi,  377;  Missouri,  383; 
MonUna,  3s8;  Nebraska,  394;  Nevada,  405; 
New  Hampshire,  4(»9;  New  Jcrsev.  413;  New 
York,  421;  North  Carolina.  431;  North  Da- 
kota, 435;  Ohio,  442;  Oklahoma,  454;  Oregon, 
459;  Pennsylvania,  4C7;  Rhode  Island,  471; 
*  South  Carolina.  475;  South  Dakota,  4S0; 
Tennessee,  484;  Texas,  489:  \'ermont,  4l":r.  Vir- 
ginia, 498;  Washington,  502;  West  Virginia, 
510;  Wisconsin.  513;  students  of.  1669.  16so. 

School  management,  students  of,  16'"i9, 1679. 

Schoolmaster,  and  tlje  sch<»lar,  61*3;  bv  profession, 
eoi;  his  quaUflcations,  fC>a;  the  LngUsh,  691. 

Schoolmasters,  and  religious  teaching.  634. 

School  officers,  chief  state,  11-J9. 

School  organization,  federal  plan,  958;  students  of, 
1669.  1678, 

School  property,  incltiosoftheUnlto'l  States,  1318. 

School  registers  or  rolls,  315. 

School  reports,  in  Eu}.'lund.  815. 

School  siiper\'i..ion.  .vtu«ienl.v  of,  irC9.  1678. 

School  systems  of  cities  in  the  United  Slates,  1303, 
1321. 

Scho^.l  terms,  length  of,  251,  343,  382,  401,  463. 

School  trustees,  475. 

School  \nsitors,  282. 

School  and  college  enrollments  in  the  United 
States,  2304. 

Schooling,  dignity  and  utility  of,  0-^2 ;  first,  s?con<l, 
third,  and  fourth  degree  of.  (VM,  6^4. 

Schools,  ambulatory  and  <  ommon,  in  Swo'ion  7r>8; 
for  blind  and  deaf  chil«lron  in  KiiL''Mn'l.  VT;  for 
colored  chihlren  in  Maryland,  344;  for  dffi-c- 
tives,  exlii*'it.  l*"*-*;  for  defeitives  in  Japun. 
12.'>4.  1257:  forclcf»  tives  in  Prus.Hu*,  iji';  lur 
idiots  in  Sw^^len,  77^;  for  nurses.  i'147;  for  the 
blind  in  Swe^b-n,  77s;  for  the  def»vtive  cLii>ses 
in  tl:t^  UnitiHl  States,  2227;  for  the  cc  loretl  race. 
2175;  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Swo«ien.  776;  (or 
tlie  foct.lt^minded,  ***)7;  for  the  w^akhnps,  1307; 
in  Japan,  1254;  in  Massaehuwlts,  kin  li  of, 
910:into\vn«»ud  villages  of  the  Unitetl  States, 
1304;  lo:al  status  of,  219^18;  Ust  of,  in  which 
m«'a?<urt'Pient  of  children  was  taken,  129;  of 
denti-^try,  irvJ»>;  of  etUTtic  mo«lKiue,  1654;  of 
hom«t>pathic  me«liciJie,  1»»52:  of  Uw,  Utji;  of 
medifine.  102?%:  of  orientaJ  languaires,  foreign, 
date  of  foirndine,  24fW;  aame.  nuniU-r  of  stu- 
dents, 2414;  of  nharmaov,  ai.Jl:  of  political  and 
•ocial  scitnoe.  foreign,  dat4»  of  founding.  24^>'»; 
same,  number  of  students,  2414;  of  stience  and 
art  in  EnKland,  838;  of  theol«»iar,  162.');  of  vet- 
erinary ne  iicijie,  1664;  parocliial.  in  the  United 
States.  li)05;  private,  in  Austraua,  13;  nul»hc, 
tempen»nce  instruction,  5M;  public  day,  in 
Australia,  13;  relating  to  flbherirs  in  Japan, 
1265;  B«vularchararttr,  in  Australia,  14;  sepa- 
rate, a  heavy  burden  in  the  Fouth,  56.>;  »i>«i.il 
and  unclassified,  2058;  their  consolidation,  2277. 


Schools  of  technology,  conffrring  degrees,  1459; 
professors  and  students,  1453;  statistics  in  de- 
iail,  15:i8;  their  presidents,  1168. 
,   S^'hwar/.burg,   statistics  of  elementary   schools, 

2350,2355. 
j   Science,  natural,  taught  in  agricultural  colles^os, 
I  1571;  number  of  stud.'nts  in  Austria.  2<l^; 

,  same  in  Germany,  2340;  same  in  Switzerland, 

2349. 

Science  courses,  general,  for  undergraduates,  1437. 

Science  Teacners*  Association,  conclusions  o:i  tem- 
perance teaching,  596;   recommendations  of 
tame,  597;   scientific  courte  in  higli  schools, 
1727;  same  in  colored  high  schools,  2! 79. 
,   Scientific  schools  in  New  South  Wales,  15. 

Scope,  of  the  dementary  school,  656. 

I   Scotland,  higher  seata  of  learning,  2401;  public 

I  education  in,  820;  statistics  of  education.  HjO, 

822;  statistica  of  elementary  schools,  23.51, 23.VV. 

I   Scriptures,  portions  of,  in  Illmgit  language,  749. 

Seal  and  aea  lion  in  Bering  Sea,  1(K>2. 
1   Seats,  average  numl>er  to  a  school  building,  1319, 
1321;  sittings,  in  village  schools,  1389. 

Secondary  education,  in  England,  loo,xl  authori- 
ties. 840;  in  England,  825;  in  Queensland,  17; 
periodicals  devoted  to,  1148- 

Secondary  schools,  for  boys,  in  Prussia,  1250;  for 

boys,  in  Sweden,  782;  for  ^Irls.in  Prussia,  1246; 

for  girls,  in  Sweden,  7s8;  m  England, 8:*4,nr"- 

1  lations  for,  835,  statistics,  838;  in  London,  857; 

1  in   Liverpool,   845;   in  Shemeld,  841:   in   the 

I  United  States,  statistics  of,  1?27;  private,  in 

Sweden,  787. 

Secondary  students,  and  i)er  cent  of  population, 
1728;  outside  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabiUnt-*,  1748. 

Secretaries  of  State  boards  of  education,  2^2.  346. 

Secretary,  Enghsh,  his  education,  679;  of  State 
board  of  education,  Massachusetts.  910. 

Seminaries,  theol<»gt<'al.  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 2310;  of  ti.e  Presbyterian Chun-h.  2:a. 9. 

Seminary   for   women    teachers,    Burgsteinfurt, 
'  1239. 

Semitic  languages  and  history,  1424. 

SenMi'ility.  con«iitions  of,  increased,  712. 

Sentence,  the,  in  lllinjqt  language,  747. 

Sermon  on  religious  instruction,  i\^3. 

Ser\'ia,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2102;  statistics  of 
elementary  schoMs,  2351,  i«55. 

SerN'icu  of  teachers,  length  of,  1277-1301. 
,   Settlements,  social,  in  the  United  Stntos,  2318. 

Sewinc,  supervisors  of,  salaries,  Z^yJ:    taught  in 
I  indu.'^tnal   .schoolfl,  2UH7;  in  n-form   schools, 

221  s;  in  schools  for  the  d«if,  2246;  to  the  feeble- 
minded, 2254. 
'   Sewing  classes,  in  social  settlements,  2321. 

Sexes,  coeducation  of,  in  the  Umt«vl  states.  22S7. 

Sheet-metal  work,  taught  in  industrial  schools, 
20s7;  in  reform  schools,  221 S. 

Sh^fTu'ld,  England,  s<  j(»ndary  school.',  841. 

Shelter  for  nindeer.  1120. 

Shf'phfrd  of  Kingdom  Come,  571. 

Shincle  siiwinc,  in  in<lustrial  9chool<s,  21*13. 

S'lirt making,  taught  in  schools  b>r  tlic  deaf,  22*8. 

Shoemakiuj:,  tau-^tit  in  inlustriil  s*  ho(»H,  2102; 
in  r^'form   schools,  221S;   in  .v  hi*-»ls  for  the 
deaf,  224»»;  to  tlie  f««  blc-min«lr  1.  'J-  54. 
I   Shoe  r»>pairing.  t.ii.gJ.t  to  the  fc'-lt-iniiidwl,  2254. 

Shorthand  writin*?,  iK'rio<li'ab,  IJJs. 

Siberia,  higher  seata  of  learning,  l-i^^J;  tent  life  in, 
1114. 
I   Sipmens  and  Ilalske,  Beriin,  1233. 

SieiiJflcation  of  term  "  temix'ran;-^-,"  .'>«i4. 

Smn  painting,  in  industrial  sthooN.  'j^^n. 

Silk  denims,  in  industrial  schrvols,  .'»»y7. 

Suniles,  tr«»atise  or  st  )rcho«is<'  of,  <c>\f6. 

Simmonp  College,  exU'-it,  12Cfc>. 

Singing,  in  course  of  study  in  England,  812. 

S.tk.i.   \'  iska.  si-hools,  2258, 

S!.  'o  St:\t^^,  colored  school  enrollment,  2175. 

Sluyd,  inilriK'tion  In  Sweden,  774, 1272;  paper  and 
bench,  in  industrial  schof»l».  IXiH,-*;  taught  in 
reform  schools,  2218;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2240;  to  the  feebi<vminded,  2254. 

Smith  College,  exhibit.  V.tV. 

Social  settlements  in  the  United  States.  2318. 

Societies,  temperance,  in  the  Unit*^l  State-,  0'>7. 

Society, civdized,  menace  to, 561:  democratic,  blrda 
of  a  feather,  563. 

Sorbonne,  honse  of.  552. 

Soup  booths  in  social  settlements,  2321. 
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Sources  of  revenues,  for  school  purposes  in  cities, 
22%;  of  school  income  in  Canada,  5;  of  support 
of  schools  in  Australia.  13. 

South,  the,  separate  schools  for  the  two  races  a 
heavy  hurden,  6C5;  common  schools  for  the 
colored  race,  2175;  high  schools  for  the  colored 
raw,  2177. 

South  America,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
2352,  2356;  Sunday  schools,  2314. 

South  Australia,  education  in.  18;  statistics  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  2353,  2357. 

South  Carolina,  business  schools,  2140;  child  labor 
law,  2275;  city  school  statistics,  1340, 1358, 1370, 
1380;  city  superintendents,  1159;  Clemson 
Agricultural  College,  course  of  study,  1562; 
college  presidents,  1165,  1167;  Colored  Normal 
College,  course  of  study,  1562;  constitution 
quoted,  1023;  digest  of  scnool  law,  475,  organi- 
Eation  of  the  system,  475,  teachers,  477,  schools, 
478,  finances,  479;  educational  periodicals,  1147; 
establishment  of  school  system,  999;  high 
school  for  colored  race,  2186;  higher  institu- 
tions for  n^roes,  2194, 2204;  industrial  schools, 
2082;  institutions  conferring  decrees,  1465; 
kindergartens  in,  1415;  manual  trauiing  givoi, 
2065;  normal  schools,  1703. 1714, 1?22;  Ordinance 
X,  1024;  pensions  to  teachers.  2285;  professors 
of  pedagogy,  1171;  public  high  schools,  statis- 
tics, 1959.  private,  2044:  public  normal  schools, 
principals,  1174;  same  for  private.  1176;  schools 
for  nurses,  2169;  statistics  of  higher  institu- 
tions in  detail,  1486,  1504,  1522,  1^;  sUtistlcs 
of  village  schools,  1405;  teachers'  salaries  in 
cities,  2360;  teachers'  training  courses,  1695; 
technical  courses  offered,  1470. 

South  Dakota,  Agricultural  College,  course  of 
study,  1562;  business  schools,  2140;  city  school 
statistics,  1340,  1.158,  1370,  1380;  city  superin- 
tendents, 1159;  college  presidents,  1165;  com- 
pulsory education  and  child  labor  law,  2275; 
digest  of  school  law,  480,  organization  of  the 
system,  480.  teachers.  481,  schools,  482,  finances, 
484;  educational  exhibit,  944;  educational  peri- 
odicals, 1147;  history  and  or^nization  of 
schools ,  1942;  industrial  schools  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, 2086;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1465;  kindergartens  in,  1415;  manual  training 
given,  2066;  normal  schools,  1703,  1714,  1722; 
professors  of  pedagogy,  1171;  public  high 
schools,  statistics,  1961,  private,  2044;  public 
normal  schools,  principals,  1174;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 11 70;  reform  schools,  2216;  schools  for 
nurses,  2169;  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
2250;  statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail, 
1486,  1504,  1522;  statistics  of  vUlage  schools, 
1405;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360;  teachers' 
training  courses,  1696;  technical  courses 
offered,  1470. 

Spain,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2402;  statistics  of 
elementary  schools,  2351,  235.5. 

Special  education  for  teachers,  982. 

Special  schools  in  Japan,  1254. 

Specializing,  too  soon,  dangers  of,  676. 

Speech,  visible,  by  Alexander  M.  BcU,  2447. 

Spelling,  the  newest,  672. 

Spelling  book,  with  syllabus,  672. 

Spirit,  moving,  of  the  Renaiasance,  520. 

Square  mile,  lesa  than  30  people  to  the,  in  the 
United  States,  561. 

Stained  glass  work,  In  industrial  schools,  2097. 

Standard  of  moral  force,  abstract,  712. 

Starvation  of  natives  in  Alaska,  1092. 

State,  county,  or  city  appropriations  for  normal 
schools,  1676. 

State,  economy  of,  injured  by  alcoholism,  630. 

State  aid  to  schools  in  New  Hampshire,  412. 

State  and  municipal  aid  to  high  schools,  1750. 

State  apportionment,  or  taxes,  for  city  schools, 
1.362;  for  schools,  In  Texas,  946. 

State  appropriations  for  higher  institutions,  1444, 
1452;  for  schools  hi  Germany,  1241. 

State  board  of  education.  Massachusetts,  909. 

State  boards  of  education,  digest  of  school  laws, 
2.57,  276,  282.  291,  307,  320,  326,  334,  341,  346,  361, 
377,  aS3,  3SS,  405,  413,  431,  459,  471,  475,  484,  489, 
498,  502. 

State  boards  of  examiners,  digest  of  school  laws, 
276,  313.  326,  377.  442,  459,  489.  510. 

State  certificates,  of  teachers,  461. 


State  commissioners  of  education,  1149:  of  school 
fund,  252,  394. 

State  institute  conductor,  334. 

State  instituUons.  for  the  blind,  2331;  for  the  fee- 
ble-minded, 2251. 

State  legislation,  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
coUegea,  1548. 

State  llbranr  board,  383. 

State  school  commissioners,  295, 421, 442. 

State  school  officers,  chief,  1149. 

State  school  system,  of  Massachusetts,  909. 

State  superintendents  of  schools,  digest  of  school 
laws,  249,  252, 257, 276, 299,  307, 313,  320  336,  334, 
337,  341,  361,  369,  377,  383,  388,  394,  405,  400,  413, 
431,  435,  459,  467,  475,  480,  484,  489,  493,  498,  203. 
610,617;  list  of,  1149. 

State  taxes,  for  school  purposes,  281 ,  346;  for  higher 
education,  1428. 

State  text-book  commiasions,  442. 

Statement  of  committee  on  temperance  legisla- 
tion, 582. 

Statistical  Bureau,  Imperial  German,  701. 

Statistics,  combined,  of  high  schools,  public  and 

{trivate,  1769;  comparative,  of  city  schools, 
324;  comparative,  of  professional  schools, 
1589;  of  children's  growth,  25;  of  city  school 
systems,  1303. 1321;  of  colleges  of  agnciUture, 
1565-1585;  of  common  schools  in  Uie  South, 
2176;  of  elementary  education  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, 2350:  of  elementarjL  schools  in  Prussia, 
1243;  of  Hampton  Institute,  572;  of  juvenSe 
criminality,  710;  of  kindergartens  in  the 
United  States,  1400;  of  len^  of  teachers' 
service,  1277-1301;  of  manual  and  industrial 
achools,  2067;  of  normal  schoob  in  Prussia, 
1242;    of  private  schools  in  Prussia,  1247;    of 

erofessional  schools,  1588-1665;  of  Prussiaii 
itermediate  schools,  1245:  of  reform  schools. 
2209;  of  schools  for  training  nurses,  2150;  or 
schools  for  the  blind,  2228;  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  2234;  of  schools  in  Ahiska,  2263;  of 
schools  in  Germany,  1240;  of  schools  in  Swe- 
den, 769;  of  secondary  schools,  1727-2056;  of 
secondary  schools  in  Prussia,  1250;  of  Sunday 
schools  of  all  nations,  2312,  2314;  of  Sunday 
schools,  what  they  show,  2318;  of  village 
schools  in  the  United  States,  ]38i ;  of  univer- 
sities in  Prussia,  1251;  triennial  report  of  Sun- 
day schools,  2313. 

Statistics  of  education,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 800,  822;  comparative,  for  England,  810; 
same  for  Ireland,  ^;  same  for  Scotl^d,  822; 
same  for  Japan,  1254. 

Stature  of  children,  25;  typical  increases,  48;  of 
girls  of  the  same  ago  in  different  grades,  39. 

Status,  legal,  of  schoolboards,  2290. 

Statutes,  new,  for  temperance  instruction.  582;  of 
Berlin  professors'  pension  institute,  135;  of  the 
Fischer-Hayne  Pension  Institute,  137;  of  the 
Nobel  Foundation,  2337,  concerning  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  2340;  of  widows  and  orphans, 
pension  institutes  in  German  universities,  133- 

Statutory  provisions,  for  temperance  instruction, 
2280. 

Steam  engineering  in  industrial  schools,  2088. 

Steam  fitting,  taught  in  industrial  schools,  2091; 
in  reform  schools,  2223. 

Stenography,  periodicals,  1148, 

Steps,  taken  to  secure  new  statute  of  temperance 
instruction,  582. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  H5gskola,  793;  university,  792. 

Stone  dressing,  taught  m  reform  schools.  2221. 

Storekeeping,  taught  in  reform  schools,  2231. 

Strassburg,  university,  pensions  paid,  162. 

Struggle  for  existence,  necessities  of,  611. 

Students,  colored,  in  normal  schools,  1672;  foreign, 
in  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany, 
2335;  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges, 
1545,  1568,  colored  students,  1546;  in  certain 
high  school  courses,  1730;  in  German  univer- 
sities, 1242;  in  higher  institutions  of  Canada, 
8;  in  higher  institutions  of  central  Europe, 
2347;  in  professional  departments  of  univer- 
sities, 14^6;  In  schools  of  technology,  1463;  in 
Swedish  universities,  792;  in  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries,  1423;  in  undergraduate 
courses,  1437;  number  of,  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, 2410;  in  foreign  coU^es  and  independent 
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faculties,  2411;  in  theological  schools,  2412;  in 
law  schools,  2412;  in  medical  schools,  2413;  in 
polytechnica,  2413;  in  agricultural  and  fore»- 
try  schools,  2414;  in  veterinary  schools,  2414; 
in  schools  of  political  science,  2414;  in  schools 
of  oriental  languages,  2414;  in  higher  commer- 
cial schools,  2415;  in  schools  of  nne  arts,  2415; 
of  high  schools  in  Germany,  number,  1241;  of 
law  schools,  1826;  of  manual  and  industrial 
schools.  2007;  of  medical  schools,  1628;  of  nor- 
mal schools,  1671,  1682;  of  Prussian  normal 
schools,  1242;  of  schools  of  dentistry,  1630:  of 
schools  of  pharmacy,  1631;  of  theological 
schools,  1625;  pursuing  business  courses,  2109; 
pursuing  commercial  studies,  2109;  pursuing 
various  courses  in  higher  institutions,  1437; 
zeoeiving  secondary  instruction,  1728;  resident 
graduateand  undergraduate,  1422;  secondary, 
colored,  1736;  secondary,  distribution  of.  1735; 
secondary,  in  college  preparatory  courses, 
1737;  total  number,  in  higher  institutions, 
1421, 1436. 

Students  aad  professors  in  colleges  for  women, 
1446, 1449. 

Studies,  academic,  at  Hampton,  568;  in  business 
schools,  2117;  in  the  course  of  study  of  Swedish 
schools,  772;  mentioned,  in  the  school  laws, 
251,  256,  265,  287,  298,  305,  312,  324,  330.  336,  339, 
350, 410, 434, 439, 446, 456, 478, 488;  postgraduate, 
1424;  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Teo, 
1727;  taught  in  agricultural  colleges,  1571;  vast 
domain  of,  675. 

Study,  dailjr,  and  hard  work,  663;  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  588;  rules  for,  663. 

Subdistrict  school  trustees,  510. 

Subjects,  for  girls  to  learn,  652;  Mulcastcr  thinks 
essential,  655;  pursued  by  graduate  students, 
1424;  taught  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
coUeges,  1547,  1571. 

Suffrage,  dread  of  ignorant  and  corruptible.  565. 

Suggestions  regarding  temperance  mst  ruction. 

Summary  of  city  school  statistics,  1316,  1321;  of 
high  school  statistics,  1736-17S2;  of  statistics 
of  professional  schools,  1588. 

Summer  courses  in  universities  in  Sweden,  781. 

Summer  normal  schools,  500. 

Sunday  school,  convention  at  Toronto.  2313;  sta- 
tistics of  North  America,  2312;  statistics  of  all 
nations,  2314. 

Sunday  schools,  colored,  2318;  what  the  statistics 
show,  2318. 

Superannuation  of  teachers,  22. 

Superintendents,  of  city  schools,  307,  337,  409,  467; 
Ustof,  1150:  territorial,  454;  how  chosen,  2296; 
of  schools  for  training  nurses,  S152. 

Supervision,  local,  of  scnools  in  Massachusetts, 
911;  of  schools  in  Belgium.  1217;  of  schools  in 
England.  815;  school,  students  of,  1669, 1678. 

Supervisors  of  schools,  salaries,  2360. 

Supervisory  officers  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1316,  1321. 

Supplies,  free,  and  free  text-books,  2279. 

Support,  of  schools,  in  Massachusetts,  911;  of  ele- 
mentarv  schools  in  England.  802. 

Sweden,  euucatlon&l  exhliiits,  1270;  educational 
system  of,  7G7;  higher  education,  790;  (a)  uni- 
versities, 79u;  (b)  private  universities,  793; 
higher  seats  of  learning,  specifieJ,  2403;  second- 
ary schools,  782;  coeducation  in.  787;  popular 
education,  768;  education  for  the  defective, 
776;  technical  education.  794;  ptatistics  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  2351,  23.>3;  system  of  gym- 
nastics, 796. 

Sweetness,  of  our  tongue,  689. 

Switzerland,  attendance  at  liieher  scats  of  learn- 
ing, 2349, 2404;  btatistics  of  olenientary  schools 
2351,2355. 

Symmetry,  regulation  and  harmony,  elements  of 
art,  1136. 

Sympathy,  with  the  South,  among  northern 
whites.  566. 

Synopsis  of  renuirements,  for  dental  practice,  1618; 
for  medical  practice.  1613. 

System,  of  liquor  dispensaries.  623;  of  lower  and 
middle  schools  in  Prussia.  124'.»;  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Australia,  13;  educational,  of  Swe- 
den, 767. 


Tables  showing  length  of  teachers'  service,  from  1 
to  40  years,  127^ 

Tailoring  taught,  in  industrial  schools,  2102;  in 
reform  scnools,  2219;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
2246;  to  the  feeble-minded,  2254. 

Task,  of  making  free  men  of  slaves,  566. 

Tasks,  of  State  prosecutors,  711. 

Tasmania,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2353, 
2357. 

Taxation,  for  school  purposes,  digest  of  school 
laws,  251. 256,  265,  ^1,  ^,  294,  2»,  306,  313,  319, 
326,  333,  336,  340,  346,  360,  366,  376,  388,  403,  406, 
412,  420,  429,  431,  441,  452.  466,  470,  475,  484,  488, 
492,  497,  501,  509,  513;  SUte,  for  higher  educar- 
tion,  1428. 

Taxes,  amount  of,  available  for  city  schools,  1362; 
on  alcohol  and  fermented  liquors,  614. 

Teacher,  like  an  expert  physician,  640. 

Teachers,  classification  of,  in  England,  806;  enter- 
tainment of,  652;  in  Belgium,  1216;  in  Canada, 
average  salary,  5;  in  colored  high  schools.  2179, 
in  Germany,  permanently  employed,  1241 ;  in 
hifi:h  schools,  1736,  1749;  in  normal  schools, 
1670,  1681;  in  Prussian  lower  and  middle 
schools,  1250;  in  Swedish  secondary  schools, 
786;  in  the  lower  schools  of  Sweden.  760;  in  the 
United  States,  number,  2304;  legal  status  of, 
in  United  States,  249-^18;  number,  hi  dty 
schools,  1316,  1321;  number,  in  elementary 
schools  of  foreign  countries,  2350;  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  in  Frussia,  1243;  of  infant  fchools, 
in  Sweden,  770;  of  intermediate  schools,*  in 
Prussia,  1245;  of  lower  and  higher  schools,  in 
Japan,  1256;  of  special  subjects,  salaries,  2362; 
paid  Inadequate  salaries,  653;  responsibility 
of.  a^t  wlwtion  and  i>ay,  in  Massachu»tts» 
^'.11:  -i-.iilL  in  Pnis^ij*'  lj4.<;  efwiiil  tKil.L■t■a- 
l."l:■'r"    r-j;  HME'CTiinDtmre^l,  22. 

Teach'  r-  m  uv  nn-J  nMiremt'nt  fiind,  25";  as«^ 
cij.  I'll-,  r  .;  ,  ^  rtiflirn.tc?i,  in  HeJpium,  121S; 
ooiifcn  ii4  L :i  iTi  l^tUT:iirn,l2l7;  dDdebry,  m<As- 
UIT  oJ,  2421;  Lii-iLr  it.  s,  dlpet  of  fchool  t^vs, 
3M,  2^.  27M,  -'.t,  -i:,.  olO,  31*.  323,  330,  3JS,  343^ 
36^,  373.  3M.  J'J^.  4jy».  110.  433.  437.  #44  h  461,  ISP, 
473, 477.  *ai .  4^J ,  4?H,  Stti,  5i(>;  insUtut*?,  c«mfiu<> 
tor*,  334;  meetings^  diepst  of  Frh^r^J  la^f.  TQl, 
2»e.  :r>t.  340.  W},  SKI,  416.  424,  4G*J.  477.  4§6.  ^CjO, 
51 J :  penfian.'^.  in  ihe  t'nitLHj  ^utes,  3291;  tmA- 
Ine  circlp.  90a:  salafipfl.   S)(L  SHO;  nlufiui  In 

training  courses,  1689. 

Teachers'  service,  length  of,  1277;  in  large  cities, 
1296;  rendered  in  present  location,  1287;  re- 
gardless of  where  rendered,  1279. 

Teaching,  a  lifelong  occupation,  1219;  old  and  new 
methods  of,  2427. 

Teaching  school,  the  old  art  of,  673. 

Teaching  staff,  of  schools  in  England,  813. 

Technical  coUeges  in  Germany,  attendance,  1242. 

Technical  education,  in  Ireland,  825;  in  New  South 
Wales,  15;  in  Queensland,  17;  in  Sweden,  794; 
in  Victoria,  18;  periodicals  devoted  to,  1148. 

Technical  professions  chosen  by  Prussian  gradu- 
ates, 1251. 

Technical  school,  in  Eskilstuna,  Sweden,  795;  in 
Stockholm,  795. 

Technical  schools,  exhibits,  975;  in  England,  sta- 
tistics. 838;  in  Jaian.  12>4,  1264. 

Technical  training,  for  Indian  children,  2084;  In 
industrial  schools.  2071. 

Technologpr,  chemical,  number  of  students,  in 
Austria,  2348;  same  in  Germany,  2347;  schools 
of,  presidents,  1168;  statistics,  1417;  same  in 
detail,  1538. 

Teeth,  molar,  permanent,  34;  percentage  of  chil- 
dren having,  32. 

Telegraphy,  taught  in  business  schools,  2115. 

Teller  Keuidcer  Station,  Alaska,  school.  2261. 

Temperance,  hotels  in  England,  619;  physiology 
and  hygiene,  581;  societies,  in  toe  United 
SUtes,  601 ;  text-books  essential,  599;  the  term 
of,  584. 

Temperance  instruction,  scientific,  588;  directions 
to  teachers.  631;  in  primary  schools,  5&5;  in 
Prussia,  625;  in  public  schools,  581,  2280;  re- 
port on,  in  Massachusetts,  630. 
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TcmpprancG  teAchlnp.  aid  to  ivslst  temptation, 
:»'.»{;  inHupnce  of,  Jl*2;  influence  of  pa  rents,  594; 
resulth  of,  r<92. 

Tem|)tiition,  aid  to  resist  it,  temperance  teaching, 

5yi.     • 

Tenncssf,  l»oard  of  examiners  In  law,  1595:  busi- 
nH>8  hchools,  2140;  child-labor  law,  2275;  city 
whnol  statistics,  1340,  1339,  1370,  13S0;  city 
feiiperintcndente,  1159;  college  presidents.  1165, 
1 1(>7;  digest  of  school  law,  4i^l,  organization  of 
the  system,  4S4,  teaciiors,  4Si»,  schools,  487, 
finantes,  48«;  educational  exhibit,  944;  educa- 
tional periodicals,  1147;  high  schools  for  col- 
ored race,  2ls8:  higher  institutions  for  negroes, 
21'Jt>,  22)1;  industrial  sclux.ls,  2US2;  institu- 
tions conferring  degrees,  llfv">;  manual  train- 
ing given,  21>«k);  normal  sthools,  1703,  1714, 
1722;  professors  oX  I Midagogy,  1171;  public  high 
8rlHK»ls,  statistics,  r.H>4,  private,  2046;  public 
n'»nnal  schuols.  principals,  U74;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 11. '6;  reform  whools,  2216;  schools  for 
nurses.  2169;  statistics  of  evening  schools,  1386; 
St  itislies  of  higher  institutions  in  detail.  14«6, 
15^)4,  l.'i22,  lW;i;  statistu's  of  villuKC  schools, 
1J'J6;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2iir>');  teach- 
ers' training  coursc«i,  hj'.H>;  ti^'hnical  courses 
oflered,  1470;  University  of,  course  of  study, 
i:.«i.3. 

Tent  life  in  Siberia,  1114. 

Term  of  ollice  of  members  of  school  boards,  2292. 

Terms,  short,  of  imprisonment  for  children,  709. 

Texas,  agrie  iltural  college,  course  of  study,  1563; 
bounl  of  examiners  in  law,  l.')95;  business 
f>'ho(»!s.  2140;  child-luJ)or  law,  2275;  city  school 
Ptalisties,  1311,  lti.">9,  1370,  Uv);  city  superin- 
tendents, 1159;  college  presidents,  1166,  1167; 
di^'est  of  school  law,  4vj,  organisation  of  the 
system,  480,  teachers, 4'.»o,  sihool8,4y2,  finances 
4UJ;  educati<ynal  pcriodi'uls,  1147;  Girls'  In- 
dustrial College.  2i)i»0;  hij^h  scliools  for  colored 
race,  21HS;  higher  in^tilutions  for  negroes, 
21.H>,  2204;  industrial  schools,  2i»>'-*:  institu- 
tions conferring  degrees,  14«)6;  kindergartens 
in,  1415;  manual  training  given,  2i>-k>;  normal 
schools, 1704, 1714, 1722;  organization  of  schools, 
945;  Prulrie  View  State  Normal,  course  of 
study,  1563;  professors  of  pedagogy.  1171;  pub- 
lic high  schools,  statistics,  1«M'»7,  private,  2*>4.S; 
f)uhUc  normal  schools,  principuls,  1174,  same 
or  private,  1176;  reform  scht>ols.  2216:  schools 
for  nurses,  2169;  schools  for  the  ftvble-minded, 
22">L>;  statistics  of  evening  whools,  13>6;  sta- 
ti>tics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail,  liK), 
15iH,  1524,  \r>:<3;  statistics,  of  village  schools, 
I4(j(i;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities.  2'M*'^;  teach- 
ers' training  courses,  1096;  technical  courses 
ollered,  1470. 

Text-book,  commissioners',  307. 

Text-books,  uniform,  digest  of  s«'hool  laws.  256.  ai-S, 
279,  2S7,  2'.)S,  3a').  3r.!,3l7.  32 J,  'SMI  SiC*,  3.K>.  3W. 
a'>0,  3C)(^  375,  3VJ.  li^^O.  ;'«.»2.  401,  40/,  40),  41h,  426, 
431,  439,  446.  4*^^.  470.  473,  47S.  4vj.  4>7,  V.k\,  501, 
50S,  512;  for  tcmpcrunce  education  ntvcssary, 
5l^». 

TextiU's,  in  industrial  schools.  20^)3. 

Theft,  committed  by  juveniles,  710. 

Theological  schools,  foreign,  date  of  founding, 
21>)7;  foreign. stiuh'uts  in,  2412;  in  the  United 
States,  statistics,  l.'sM. 

Thcoicjgy,  faculty  of,  in  Fans.  .')3H;  number  of  stu- 
drnts.  in  Austria,  2;i4>;  same  in  Germany,  2346; 
same  in  Switzerland.  2;J19. 

Theory  of  correlations,  daring  period  of  growth, 

2«i. 

Theory  of  education,  students  of.  HV>0,  167S. 

Things,  about  lenii'erance,  to  t«'acli,  5.St);  not  to 
tea<-h,  5S7. 

Thuringia,  higher  reats  of  learning.  23sS;  univer- 
sity profv\^»^ors,  )H'nsions  paid.  '227. 

Tile  work,  in  industrial  :chools,  2io0. 

Time,  devoted  to  liigh  school  studi(»s,  1727:  how 
used  in  universities,  •»'.»'»:  of  .'^rvici-  of  German 
profe*'sors,  1U3;  required  for  temperance  teach- 
ing, 5117. 

Time  table,  of  Swedish  secondary  schools,  783. 

Tinning,  taught  in  reform  s.  lu»ois,  2219. 

Title  to  school  property  vested  in,  22in>. 

Titles  of  German  }>rofessors,  169. 

Tobacco,  the  use  of,  5M3. 


Tokyo,  higher  commercial  school,  1366*  hiiirber 
technical  school*  12W;  Imperial  UniverHity, 
1260. 

Tongue,  our^,  its  antlauitv,  G57. 

Tool  work,  intellectual  value  of,  1139. 

Topics,  current  educational,  2269;  miacellmneoas 
educational,  2421. 

Toronto,  Canada,  measurement  of  children.  9CL 

Town,  school  deposit  funds,  290;  school  bounds, 
committees  or  trustees,  2S2.  307,  346.  960.  383, 
471;  school  superintendent,  346,  471,  493;  acbool 
visitors,  282. 

Towns  and  villages,  schools  In,  1301. 

Township,  school  inspectors  or  supcrintcDdenta, 
361.  468;  school  trustees,  249,  299.  307. 

Townsoips  in  Louisiana  and  Virginia  contrasted, 
5<8. 

Toy  manufacture,  in  IndustrUl  schools,  3097. 

Trade  designs,  in  industrial  schools,  2098. 

Trade  unions,  a^ncles  of  temperance,  612. 

Tradesmen,  prepared  at  Uampton,  5C8. 

Traffic  restrictions  of  alcohol,  614. 

Training,  compulsory,  of  depraved  chndren.  706; 
manual  and  industrial,  2057:  military  and  edu- 
cation, 6%;  prcliminar\\  of  teachers,  digest  of 
school  laws,  261,  278,  2^,  293,  304,  310,  315,  322, 
330,  335,  343,  349,  365,  372,  SSO,  385.  300,  S98,  410, 
416,  424,  437,  463.  469.  473.  481.  486,  490.  4M.  500, 
605,511;  of  teachers  in  Australia,  19;  of  tecli- 
nical  school  teachers  in  Japan,  1268;  of  youth, 
641;  physical,  Mulcaster  on,  650. 

Training  colleges,  for  lady  teachers  in  Sweden,  788; 
for  teachers  in  Prussia,  1242. 

Training  school,  for  teachers,  county,  516. 

Transportation,  arctic,  1109;  expenses  of  German 
professors,  108;  of  pupils  and  com^Iidation  of 
schools,  463,  2277. 

Transvaal,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2351. 
2356. 

Travel,  foreign,  as  a  means  of  education,  652. 

Treatise,  on  a  King's  duty,  663. 

Trlgonometr>'.  in  high  schools.  1730,  1739. 

Trinidad,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  23S2, 
2357. 

Truancy,  in  Massachusetts,  911. 

Truant  officers,  digest  of  school  laws,  276, 282,  307, 
313.  3'20,  337,  340.  388,  394,  409,  421,  442,  471,  483. 

Truant  sc-hools,  401. 

Tnistoes.  school,  249.  302,  307. 

TQlingen,  university,  pensions  paid,  186. 

Tuition  fees,  in  agricultural  collies,  1579;  in  col- 
leges for  women,  1448,  1451;  in  high  schools, 
1750;  in  normal  schools,  1674.  1685;  in  profes- 
sional schools,  1641;  in  schools  of  technology, 
ILVi;  in  universities  and  colleges,  1444* 

Turkey,  higher  seat  of  learning,  2405. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  influence  of,  574. 

V\ 

Uebertretung.  transgression  or  trespass,  709. 

Unalakltvt.  Alaska,  school.  2261. 

Unalaska,  Alaska,  school,  2259. 

Undergraduate  students,  number,  1422;  in  agrt- 
cultural  colleges,  1571. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  number 
1430;  in  i>rivate  higher  institutions,  143L 

Unga,  Alaska,  school,  2259. 

Ungratled  s«.*hools  and  classes,  1307. 

Uniform  of  German  professors,  169. 

Union  gnided  .schools,  457. 

Union  oa  masters  in  Paris,  525. 

Unitarian  schools  and  colleges  In  the  United 
States,  2311. 

Unitetl  Brethren  in  Christ,  their  colleges,  2311. 

United  Evangelical  Church,  its  colleges,  2312. 

United  States,  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
le^ies,  151");  benefactions  to  education  from 
lvS:i  to  1931,  2359;  business  schools,  2109;  citr 
Fchnol  systems,  statistics,  1303;  college  presf- 
dcats,  1161,  1167;  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance and  child-labor  laws.  2269;  denomina- 
tional schools,  2305;  digest  of  school  laws,  249; 
eilucational  periodicals,  1145;  same  arranged 
by  subjects,  1147;  evening  school  statistics 
1305;  high  schools  for  negroes,  2184;  higher  in- 
stitutions for  negroes.  2190;  higher  institutions 
exhibiting  in  St.  Louis,  1177;  institutions  con* 
fcrring  degrees,  1459;  kindergarten  sUtistica 
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1408;  lejral  rtAtua  of  schools  board  in  citips, 
2290:  length  of  toaobers'  aervioe,  1277;  in  large 
citiea,  1298;  manual  and  industrial  training, 
20->7;  normal  aehools  in,  public,  1667;  private, 
1660,  1681;  number  of  teachers,  2304;  profes- 
nonal  schools,  1387;  professors  of  pedagogy, 
1169;  public  schools  of  the,  863;  reform  schools, 
2209;  regulations  concerning  corporal  punish- 
ment, 22H5;  school  and  college  enrollment, 
2301;  school  superintendents,  1150;  schools  for 
nurses.  2147;  social  settlements,  2318;  statistics 
of  high  schools,  public  and  private,  by  States, 
1736-175Q;  statUtics  of  higher  education,  1417; 
statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  schools, 
2067;  statistics  of  secondary  school*.  1727;  sta- 
tistics of  village  schools,  1390;  Sunday  acliools, 
2313;  teachers^pensions,  22S1;  technical  courses 
offered,  1467;  temperance  inst paction,  law, 
22S0;  transportation  of  p^jrils.  22i< . 

Universalist  schools  and  colleges  in  toe  United 
States.  2310. 

Universities,  commercial,  in  Germany,  attend- 
ance, 2348;  departments  of  pedagog>',  heads  of. 
1100;  exhibiting  at  St.  Louis.  11*7;  forei^m.  and 
other  higher  scats  of  loaming,  2373-2419;  for- 
eign, dates  of  founding.  2406:  loreign,  students 
in,  2411;  French,  foreign  students.  2336;  Ger- 
man, attendance,  1242:  exbibiu,  1228:  German, 
pensions  paid  to  professors,  133-247;  in  Aus- 
tria, attendance,  ^48;  in  Australia.  13;  in  Can- 
ada. 8;  in  Germany,  attendance,  2346:  in  Ger- 
many, foreign  students.  2336:  in  Japan.  1254, 
1260;  in  Pnissia,  pensions  paid.  134-247;  in  the 
United  States,  statistics  of,  1417;  in  Switzer- 
land, attendance,  2349;  in  which  the  af^sistants 
of  Carnegie  Institutions  pursued  post-gradu- 
ate studios,  2330;  normal  students  in,  16S8: 
State,  of  Sweden,  790;  teaching  commercial 
studies,  2109:  their  degeneration,  641. 

fniverbities  and  colleges,  conferring  degrees.  1425. 

University,  of  Berlin,  pensions  paid.  134;  of  Bol- 
ogna,'525;  of  Bonn,  exhioit.  1228;  aaniC,  pen- 
sions paid,  139;  of  Bre5!<iu.  pensions  puid,  143; 
of  California,  8^:  of  California,  rules  for  retir- 
ing professors,  1421;  of  Chicago,  cihioit.  1179; 
of  Erlangen,  pensions  paid,  181;  of  FrelhMrg, 
pensions  paid,  209;  of  bies."*en,  pensions  \  aid. 
22.'»;  of  OSttingen,  pensions  paid.  144:  of  G  reifs- 
wald,  pensions  paid,  146;  of  Halle,  penfions 

iuiitl,  147;  of  lleidell>erg.  pensions  paid,  2*W;  of 
llinois,  exhibit.  Ilfe8;  of  Jena,  pension?  paid, 
227:  of  Kiel,  penrionspaid,  149;  of  Konip^berg, 
jM-nsions  paid,  151;  of  Leipzig,  pensions  P***"' 
196;  of  Marburg,  pensions  paid,  153;  of  lliehi- 
gan,  exhibit,  1193;  of  Munich,  pensions  paid. 
173;  of  Paris,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  519;  of 
Paris,  helps  toward  its  development.  548;  of 
Paris,  where  did  it  begin?  :'24:  howr  .525;  of 
Strassburg,  penMons  piiid.  UV2;  of  TiibiTigen, 
pensions  paid,  186;  of  Vermont  and  State  Ag- 
ric'iltural  College,  1550;  of  Wi9con»;in.  517;  its 
exhibit,  1204;  extension,  in  Sweden,  7w;  facul- 
ties, organization  of.  531:  pre5idenis.  Ii^t  of, 
1161;  publications,  lli^:  widows'  fund.  224. 

Upsala,  umversity.  in  Swe*len.  792. 

Uruguay,  higher  wat  of  leamine.  2405;  statistics  of 
elementary  8cho<»ls,  2353,  2357. 

Uteh.  agrieultural  college,  course  of  study.  1563; 
bu-^in^'ss  schrwN.  2142;  city  school  stati&lios. 
Kill.  U'i9, 1370. 13SI;  city  superinttndents  ll.")9: 
colli  no  |)re«*ident8,  1166;  compulsory  education 
and  child-labor  law.  2275;  educational  exhibit, 
f*t7;  industrial  schools  for  Indian  children, 
2'»'<6;  in.^tit.itions  conferring  degrees,  1466; 
manual  training  given,  5  *j6;  normal  echools. 
17t)l.  1714;  professors  of  pc.lagc*g>',  1171;  pui»lie 
hi^h  }<"bof»ls,  statistics,  1975;  pnvale.  2u*i<j; 
T)m»lic  normnl  w:-h<M)|,  principal.  1174;  school 
lor  nuri.es.  2169;  statisties  of  higher  mstitu- 
tims  in  detail,  Ush,  150I.  1.V2J:  statistics  of 
village  schools.  14^16:  teachers'  salarus  in  cities, 
ZkM.  teachers'  training  courses,  1090;  technical 
courses  offered,  1471. 

Utility,  of  schooling,  682. 

V. 

Vacancies,  in  school  lioards,  how  filled.  2292. 
Vacation,  colonies,  in  Swedish  schools,  773;  schools 
in  Masaachusetta,  910. 


Vaccination,  of  school  children,  reqnirements,  2303. 
Value,  commercial,  of  reindeer,  1110, 1127;  intellec- 
tual, of  tool  work,  1139;  of  additions  to  equip- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges,  1585;  of  city 
school  property,  1318;  of  equipment  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  1585;  of  plant  of  social  settle- 
ments, 2321;  of  plant  of  manual  and  industrial 
schools,  2073;  of  property  of  agricultural  col- 
lies, 1576;  of  property  of  higher  institutions 
in  Canada,  8;  of  property  of  higher  institu- 
tions in  the  United  SUtes,  1425;  libraries,  1443: 
of  property  of  village  schools,  1390;  of  scien- 
tific apparatus  in  colleges  for  women,  1447, 
1451;  same  in  all  higher  institutions,  1443; 
same  in  schools  of  technology,  1457. 
Value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  of  colleges  for 
i  women,  1447, 1451;  of  high  schools,  1750;  of  law- 

schools,  1626;  of  medical  schools,  1628;  of  nor- 
I  mal  schools,  1675, 1686;  of  nurse  schools.  2152; 

,  of  schools  for  the  blind,  2230;  of  schools  for  the 

I  deaf,  22b6:  of  schools  of  dentistry,  1630:  of 

I         schools  of  pliarmacy,  1631;  of  technological 
schools^  1457;  of  theolo>eical  schools,  1625. 
Variabilities  of  age,  38;  of  social  groups,  46:  of 
I  suture.  39.  48. 

Vassar  College,  exhibit,  1201. 
Venezuela,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2353, 

2357. 
Verbrechen,  crimes,  of  juveniles,  709. 
,  Verbs,  in  Ulingit  hinguage,  725. 
I   Vergehen,  misdemeanor  or  misfeasance,  709. 
Vermont,  business  schools,  2142;  city  school  st.i- 
tistics,  1341,  1359.  1370.  1381:  city  superinteud- 
ents,  1159;  college  presidents,  1166;  compul- 
sory education  and  child  labor  htw.  2275;  di- 
gest of  school  law,  493,  oi^anization  of  the 
system,    493,     teachers,    494,     schools,    4C6, 
finances,  ¥  /;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1466;  kindergartens  in,  1415;  manual  training 

fiven,  2006;  normal  schools,  1704,  1714;  public 
Igh  schools,  statistics,  1975,  private,  2060; 
public  normal  schools,  principals.  1174;  reform 
schools,  2210;  schools  for  nurses,  2169.  2173; 
State  Agricultural  College,  course  of  study, 
156.i:  statistics  of  evening  schools.  1386;  sta- 
tistics of  higher  institutions  in  detail,  U88, 
l.S'W.  1524:  statistics  of  village  schools.  1407; 
I  te*:«*hers'    salaries    in   cities,    2360;    teachirs' 

traming  course,  1090;  technical  courses  oCered, 
I  1471.  • 

Veterinary  colleges,  in  Germany,  attendance,  121:?, 
2317. 

Veterinary  medicine,  taught  in  agricultural  c«  1- 
leges,  1573. 

Veterinary  schools,  foreign,  date  of  founding,  2409; 
in  the  United  States,  statistics,  l.V<s. 

Veterinary  science,  number  of  students  in  Ger- 
many, 2347. 

Victoria,  dorocstie  economv  in,  18. 

Views,  educational,  of  Kuphues.  641. 

Village,  boards  of  education,  2l»0.  3m,  383;  e^om- 
iners.  442:  schools  m  the  Umled  Mates,  statis- 
tics, i;i^7. 

Villages,  towns,  and  cities,  schools  fa,  1304. 

Virginia,  agricultural  college,  course  of  stndv, 
L'i63;  business  schools,  2142;  child  labor  law, 
2275:  city  school  statistics,  1341.  M59, 1370,  li.'sl; 
city  supenniendents.  1100;  college  presidents, 
llt6  1167;  digest  of  school  law,  i\*>.  organiya- 
tiou  of  the  system,  498.  teachers,  54«  schools; 
501,  finances',  o'ir2:  educational  exhibit,  919, 
educational  j«eri<Mlical8,  1147;  Hampton  Nor- 
mal >cn(H.i.  Course  of  studv,  KA^i.  liign  pchools 
for  c-oiorH  ru'.-e  2lVi;  higher  insiiiutions  for 
negroes.  21%,  22fH);  industrial  schcwis  2*f<J; 
institutions  conlerrmg  degrees,  14*X>;  kmiier- 
gartens  in,  1415:  manual  training  given,  J"r>6; 
Mechanics'  institute  of  Teolinologv,  2t<60; 
normal  schools,  17(U.  1716,  1722;  Polytechmo 
Institute  1550:  pn-ftssors  of  pedagogy,  1171; 
public  high  schiH)ls,  statistics,  1977.  private, 
20^V):  public  normal  schools,  principals,  1174; 
same  for  private.  1176:  reform  schools,  2216; 
schools  lor  nur*  9  2im:  schools  for  the  feeble 
mLnde<l,  22-V):  statistics  of  evening  schools, 
1>6:  statist u^  of  higher  mstituiions  m  detail, 
IJNs.  l.^Ot',.  r.21,  1.S27.  1533:  slHtislies  of  viJlago 
schools.  141C:  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360; 
t*»aeher«'  training  courses,  161^;  technical 
courses  offered,  1471. 
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Viw)  work,  taught  In  industrial  schools,  2067;  in 

reform  schools,  2218. 
Visible  speech,  byAlcxander  M.  Bell,  2447. 
Visitors,  of  town  schools,  282. 
Vocabulary,  of  the  Hlingit  language,  715;  English- 

Hlingit,  752;  Hlingit-EnKlIsh,  758. 
Voice,  should  rive  names  to  Tetters,  668;  in  Hlingit 

language,  726. 
Volksschulen,  In  Germany,  1241. 
Vowels,  in  Hlingit  language,  716. 

W. 

Wagon  making,  in  industrial  schools,  2107. 

Waldock,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2350, 
2355. 

Wales,  Alaska,  schools,  2261. 

Wales,  higher  scats  of  learning,  2378. 

Wall-paper  designing,  in  industrial  schools,  2097. 

Walrus  m  Bering  Sea,  1192. 

Washington,  Agricultural  College,  course  of  study, 
1563;  board  of  examiners  in  law,  1596;  husiness 
schools,  2142;  city  school  statistics,  1341,  13G0, 
1370,  1381;  city  superintendents,'  1160;  college 
pr»'.^i'l'':if^,     lili'!i,    I i    ,      .|  .   ■.,:,.   ,     .  ■.    .,-irl    f 

IHT;  dJ^L'M  of  school  .    ,    , 

the  syslrrn,  ^2,  tf'iii  ,      .1-^ 

Ananc^.ii,  SOU;  ine^titiUKii.Ht  utiukiiing  iJ*Kr»cNH    i 
14efl:  klndl■^lJ;jt^t1^ns  Lru  UUt,  (tittnual  inilninp 

f'lvwn,  3O0«i;  nnrmjij  h  hool?.  17iM^  ITlfl;  puHtc- 
Ich  iKihocils,  Btalialica.  lliT^i,  ^trivftte,  3054: 
piJliJk  normfil^chootft,  jjrmoipiila,  1174 l  nform 
sc"hor*b,  2216:  scjioois  for  nurFCPH  2l70'  jw  Ivioj^ 
ffsr  the  Iwhlp  mindecK  2250;  statSBiLt'i^  of  even- 
ing flchoolsv  I38tli  atii^tisties  of  higher  tiistitu- 
Xums  in  fU^tiill,  Um,  loOf.,  Li24;  Btatisllca  of 
VfUftgi."  «thno1s,  1407;  te^ohifrs'  salurLr!!  In  ciitii?£4, 
2360  i  icachi^rs'  tratnmgeourst??,  WM'-;  twbniriEl 
^iirsieH  odKRHl;  1471;  Umverstty,  exhibit^  %;i, 

WaflHIjijrton,  Dr.  Book<T  T,,  559;   Oenry  8  ,  2332; 

weaving,  huiKl  And  ij*i*er.  laupht  in  indi  is  trial 
Rht»uiffr<  20trt,  taiighl  to  tlie  (ecbli-  Qimd^.Hi, 
2^55, 

Wi'jght  of  i^hlUJr^n,  25. 

W  piM^y  Cr>llc-W!\  txhlblt,  1202. 

Wpit  Imlits,  PtatbHt-s  A  HfnirntjirT  schools,  2352> 
23.%. 

W*st  Virgin  in,  boani  of  psamlatrfl  In  law^  1^90: 
lmsLJu\'^.i  Fihrmls,  2112;  t'btv  pchot-fi  stuti»lLes, 
Mm,  r,VA>,  mu,  usi:  city  jup^nniorjUtnts,  ]  |tK>- 
Cnjnri'd  ln6titiiLii\  nmrsf  of  si  "fly,  IAN;  to!- 
Icgi'  p ri' ?if Irn t s .  J 1  e^*^  1 1 PM :  t'o rn pi H "sory  cdi3 l' j l- 
tlnji  nm\  cSiUd  JabiTr  Jnw,  '22:{>:  educEitjiiiml 
pi^dodlcjilj  IH7;  tJif*ett  r-l  ciHuxnl  liiw,  53  <J,  or- 
UJintKalinri  nf  the  fly^lom,  5IC,  teiuhera,  5Jl. 
St*hftiLi  1  s ,  ."i  1 2  fi  [1  (I  nces,  5 1  ■* ;  i-^J  uu^i  t  ht  e  i  hI  I  u  xhibi  i , 
tW;  iii[^h  srhofjls  rfjr  w»k>mi  nstf,  2(sai  hijshcr 
ilifillhJtkmjs  lor  ne^roeo,  2t^.*t;,  i2(m;  instirii- 
Uone  tmifprring  ilf-jtrex-a.  HtWi;  niftniJiil  tnim- 
iifgijivNi,  'M&.  iioiniii]  R-honl*.  1701,  I7ie,  1724; 
profpftsors  ftl  nfd»j:n^^c.  iia^  public  hich 
'  isc'lirtMis,  Ptjitisttrs.  VJHi,  privji1i%  '^m^  publit 
nonniil  stchooia,  fjriiiri|<iLl;*f,  liTi;  immo  fur  pri- 
Talp,  1176;  refttriTi  rtrBfiolfl,  22 HJ;  jpchoob  for 
Titirdi'Et,  217D:  §tdU$tiis  of  Uiglu^r  LnNtUuhoti^ 
in  detjiiJ,  11S8,  iftMn  L'i^t;  alrtti^tit'^i  o/  viJijips 
K'hnr>ls,  UOi ;  teiii^hiirfl^  saJarios  in  (:JitJpb%  2SU}: 
ti'ni'hcrB^    traijiteut  jMUgMM.   11^7;    tecbnio^] 

»t 111 y .  1  ."JW.   "5^^^^^^^ 
AVt."*fftn  A 1481 
Ur^lcm  t'olli 

Mtin  ol, 
Wiijowsiind^  I  rtimc 

WifJ4iw^'  pi<hsH  "^ 

WiiiiiLTUii  Ciikh 


laborlaw,2276:digestof9Choollaw.513,o«gM4- 
zation  of  the  system,  513;  educational  exhitnt* 
951 ;  Industrial  Chemical  InsUtute,  2061 ;  mda»- 
trial  schools,  2082;  industrial  schools  for  In- 
dian  children,  2086;  Institutions  conlerriM 
degrees,  1466;  kindergartens  in,  1415;  maxuial 
training  given,  2066, 2082;  normal  schools,  1 JOJ^ 
1716j  1721;  professors  of  pedagogy,  ,1171;  purae 
high  schools,  statistics,  1983,  private,  2064; 
public  normal  schools,  principals,  1174;  same 
foi  private,  1176;  reform  schools,  2216;  achoote 
for  nurses,  2170;  schools  for  the  deaf,  2237; 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2250;  social  set- 
tlement, 2320;  stetistics  of  evening  adiools. 
1386;  statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  deta^« 
1488, 1506, 1524,1533;  sUtistics  of  vUlage  achoote, 
1407;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360;  tea^neiTf 
training  courses,  1607;  technical  coursesofleied, 
1471;  University  of,  course  of  study,  1564. 

Wisdom  teeth,  appearance  of,  35. 

Wit,  the  anatomy  of,  639. 

Wives  of  reindeer  herders,  1120.  . 

Woman,  education  of,  Mrs.  Jocclln's  view,  666;  tne 
college,  2426.  ^,^.^   ,,,__      - 

^VomanV  r,,li.^^^i,  ot  Daltlmorp.  exhibit,  1206,  of 
FrctliirU^t.  Md  ,  eJdiibit.  i::^  ^      ^ 

Watiifn,  intUistrial  e^Jiic-^lion  -r  *'*l:  t^J  slIi^oI* 
m:^\\ii  ac'honj  AdminUl  ruTifHi,  'Si^\  k^tatult  * 
wi>&t^lUtkm  oIh  tir>2;  tht  m^n\  :im:  rweinag 
uriitk'mic  dc^rii^,  in  l9<^-».  l*'2i^        ,     _^*.  ^# 

Wdrupii  liiJitherii,  in  the  Umt^  Stftt*^*,  length  ^f 
s^^vicf^  1^77.  „  ,       „_ 

Wometj'j^  OltriKtiAn  Tompeniiit'fl  Liii<jn,  60k 

Wfjod  I  aland  <  Alawkrt,  sthool  ^^S. 

WtKjd  turning  tAught,  in  n-fofro  Khopi»,  p^* 
in  indiuHtnal  efhools,  2(JS7;  in  scfaools  lor  "i« 

W nod  yii n i 9  in  social  ** i tlementi ,  i^  1  - .,  ^         „, 
WiPrt^ster,  Muj^s.,  mpasuremetit  of  chdrtraB.  g^ 
meaBUrtincnt  of  iwyBof  various  ages,  4^:  Foiy* 
t  tfibn  If ■  I  n  St  U VI  r^,  ex  h  i  rii  t ,  W5. 
WoFls,  Enclbh.  in  riltngi:  Uiigua^?e, /52. 
Work,  chhd  Uimg  at  Hi.  mpton.  .V^;  Q"' t^^g.^ 
tcLth  ncpn>e3  and  !  ndJatL!i,5f.- ;  In  which  studij* 
center,  Sf^;  ^f  iUocrant  teachers,   17;  ol  \bt 
NeAvYofU  University,  iJSS,  undertakto  by 
Cit  rti*^tne  I  US  I  i  tu  t  i  (m ,  232e, 
Work  and  iiiilu*?iie<"  of  Hampton,  «»*  _^ 
Working  st'tioola,  f[jr  disiitded  P-efP^-  7^' 
Workman,  tUo,  and  f^^l"^™V^"^^^Vt« 
Worltmtn'a  in^slitLite^,  *"  ^^/'^^L*  "?;« 
Workshops,  (of  childieri  in  fe^wrfen,  H*. 
Wriiing,  ini'ttioil  of  toaolung,  fss. 

l"nr«rMty  or.  course  ul  study.  1S«. 
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Vise  work,  taught  In  industrial  schools,  2067;  in 

reform  schools,  2218. 
Visible  sp«ech,  by  Alexander  M.  Bell,  2447. 
Visitors,  of  town  schools,  282. 
Vocabulary,  of  the  H  lingit  language,  715;  English- 

Hlingit,  752;  Hlingit-EnKl&h,  758. 
Voice,  should  rive  names  to  Tetters,  668;  in  Hlingit 

language,  726. 
Volksscnulen.  in  Germany,  1241. 
Vowels,  in  Hlingit  language,  716. 

W. 

Wagon  making,  in  industrial  schools,  2107. 

Wauleck,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2350, 
2:i55. 

Wales,  Alaska,  schools,  2261. 

Wales,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2378. 

Wall-paper  designing,  in  industrial  schools,  2097. 

Walrus  in  Bering  Sea,  1192. 

Washington,  Agricultural  College,  course  of  study, 
1563;  board  of  examiners  in  law.  1596;  Jbusiness 
schools,  2142;  city  school  statistics,  1341,  1360, 
1370,  1381;  city  superintendents,"  1160;  college 
presidents,  1166;  compulsory  education  and 
child  labor  law,  2275;  elducational  periodicals. 
1147;  digest  of  school  law,  502,  organization  of 
the  system,  502,  teachers,  505,  schools,  608, 
finances,  509;  institutions  conferring  degrees, 
1466;  kindergartens  in.  1415;  manual  training 

Eo,  2066;  normal  schools,  1704,  1716;  public 
schools,  statistics,  1979,  private,  2054; 
ic  normal  schools,  principals,  1 174;  reform 
schools,  2216;  schools  for  nurecs,  2170;  schools 
for  the  feeble  minded,  2250;  statistics  of  even- 
ing schools,  1386;  statistics  of  higher  institu- 
tions in  detaU,  1488,  1506,  1524:  statistics  of 
village  schools,  1407;  teiu^hers'  salaries  in  cities. 
2360;  teachers'  training  courses,  1696;  technical 
courses  offered,  1471;  University,  exhibit,  983, 
1202. 

Washineton,  Dr.  Booker  T.,  559;  Henry  S.,  2332; 
J.H:,568. 

Weaving,  hand  and  power,  taught  in  industrial 
schools,  2093;  taught  to  the  feeble  minded, 
2255. 

Weight  of  children,  25. 

Wellesley  College,  exhibit,  1202. 

West  Indies,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  2352, 
2356. 

West  Virginia,  board  of  examiners  in  law,  1596; 
biisine.ss  schools,  2142;  city  school  statistics, 
1342, 1360. 1370. 1381 ;  city  supermtendents,  1160; 
Colored  Institute,  course  of  study,  1564;  col- 
lege presidents.  1166,  1168;  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  child  labor  law,  2276;  educational 
periodical,  1147;  digest  of  school  law,  510,  or- 
ganization of  the  system,  510,  teachers,  511, 
schools,  512.  finances,  513;  educational  exhibit, 
950;  high  schools  for  colored  race,  2188;  hif^her 
institutions  for  negroes,  2196,  2206;  institu- 
tions conferring  degrees,  1466;  manual  train- 
^ven,  2066;  normal  schools,  1704, 1716, 1724; 


inggiv 
profess 


professors  of  pedagogy,  1171;  public  high 
•schools,  statistics,  1981,  private,  2054;  pubBc 
normal  schools,  prmcipals,  1174;  same  for  pri- 
vate, 1176;  reform  schools,  2216;  schools  for 
nurses,  2170;  statistics  of  higher  institutions 
in  detail,  1488,  1506,  1524;  statistics  of  village 
schools,  1407;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities.  2360; 
teachers'  training  courses,  1697;  technical 
courses  offered,  1471;  University,  course  of 
study,  1564. 

Western  Australia,  education  in,  19. 

Western  College,  exhibit.  1203. 

Whales,  catch  of,  in  Alaskan  waters,  1099;  destruc- 
tion of,  1098. 

Widows  and  orphans  provision  for,  in  German 
universities,  134-247. 

Widows'  pension  fund,  German  professors,  212; 
private,  at  Erlangen,  180. 

Will,  lathers  advice  or  last  665. 

Wuiiams  Collei^e,  exhibit,  1204. 

Winter  grazing  of  reindeer,  1119. 

Wisconsin,  board  of  examiners  in  law,  1596;  busi- 
ness schools,  2142;  city  school  statistics,  13^12, 
13fi(),  1371,  1381.  citv  superintendents,  1160;  col- 
lege presidents,  lU^.ti,  llOji;  educational  periodi- 
cals, 1H7;  compulsory  education  and  child 
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labor  law,  2276:  digest  of  school  U  v,  513,  orj^uii- 
zation  of  the  system,  513;  educational  exhibit 
951;  IndustriafChemical  Institute,  2061;  indus- 
trial schools,  20S2;  industrial  schools  for  In- 
dian children,  2086;  institutions  oooferTiDC 
degrees,  1466;  kinde^^rtens  in,  1415;  ""•"■**? 
training  given,  2066, 2u82;  normal  schools,  1706, 
1716i  1721;  professors  of  pedagogy,  1171 ;  pubUe 
^ligh  schools,  sUtistics,  19^.  private^  20M; 
>iibllc  normal  schools,  principals.  1174;  same 
roi  private,  1176;  reform  schools,  2216;  acJiools 
for  nurses,  2170;  schools  for  the  deaf,  2237; 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  2250:  social  set- 
tlement, 2320;  statistics  of  evening  scliooto. 
1386;  statistics  of  higher  institutions  in  detail. 
1488, 1506, 1524,1533;  sUtistics  of  vUlage  schools. 
1407;  teachers'  salaries  in  cities,  2360;  teaehexV 
training  courses,  1697;  technical  coursesoffered, 
1471;  University  of,  course  of  study,  1564. 

Wisdom  teeth,  appearance  of,  35. 

Wit,  the  anatomy  of,  639. 

Wives  of  reindeer  herders,  1120. 

Woman,  education  of,  Mrs.  JoceUn's  view,  666;  the 
college,  2426. 

Woman ^s  College,  of  Baltimore,  exhibit,  1206;  of 
Frederick,  Md..  exhibit.  1206. 

Women,  industrial  education  of,  981;  in  schools. 
693;  in  school  administration.  2289:  learned,  a 
constellation  of,  652;  the  negro,  569;  recetvlxis 
academic  degrees,  in  1903-4,  1424. 

Women  teachers,  in  the  United  States,  length  of 
service.  1277. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  607. 

Wood  Island,  Alaska,  school.  2259. 

Wood  turning  taught,  in  reform  schools,  2218; 
in  industrial  schools,  2087;  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  2346. 

Wood  yards  in  social  settlements,  2321. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  measurement  of  children,  25; 
measurement  of  boys  of  various  ages,  49;  Poly- 
technic Institute,  exhibit,  985. 

Words,  English,  in  Hlingit  language,  752. 

Work,  chiel  thing  at  Hampton,  568;  first  thing  to 
teach  negroes  and  I  ndians,  567 ;  in  which  stuoies 
center,  568;  of  itinerant  teachers,  17;  of  the 
New  York  University,  1195;  undertaken  by 
Carnegie  Institution,  2326. 

Work  and  influence  of  Hampton,  559. 

Working  schools,  for  disabled  people,  779. 

Workman,  the,  and  education.  65/. 

Workmen's  institutes,  in  Sweden,  780. 

Workshops,  for  chUdren  in  Sweden,  775. 

Writing,  method  of  teaching,  683. 

Writings,  of  Mulcaster,  659. 

Wurttemberg,  higher  seats  of  learning,  2388;  sta- 
tistics of  elementary  schools.  2350.  2354. 

Wyoming,  business  schools,  2144.  city  school  sta- 
tistics. 1342,  1361,  1371,  1381;  city  superintend- 
ents, 1160;  compulsory  education  and  child 
labor  law,  2276;  institutions  conferring  de- 
grees. 1466;  public  high  schools,  sUtistics,  1989, 
private  2054.  schools  for  nurses.  2171;  sUtis- 
tics of  higher  institutions  In  deuil,  1488,  1506, 
1524;  SUtistics  of  village  schools.  1408;  teachers* 
salaries  in  cities,  2360;  teachers'  training 
course,  1697;  technical  courses  offered,  1471; 
University  of,  course  of  study,  1504. 


YakuUt.  Alaska,  school,  2259. 

Yale  University,  exhibit,  1207;  rules  for  retiring 

professors,  1421. 
YamawaKi,  Haruki.  1252. 
Year,  academic  in  Swedish  universities,  792. 
Year  Book  No.  2  of  Carnegie  Institution,  2334. 
Young  People's  Reading  Circle,  902. 
Youth,  chances  of  death,  38. 
Youths,  advice  to  godly  and  learned,  635. 


Zentralblatt  fttr  die  gesamto  Unterrlchts-\  cr- 
waltung.  625. 
I  Zoology,  a  postgraduate  study,  1424;  German  ex- 
hibits, 1229;  mvestigation  by  Camogie  Instl- 
1         tutlon,  2329;  secondary  grant  for,  by  Camegls 
Institution,  2333. 
Zoological  Sution,  at  Naples,  2334.     . 
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